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A. 

Adult  eduoatioii:  Great  Britain,  13,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
Italy,  15,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Adult  iiuteratea:  DUteracy  bUl  pending,  7,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16. 

Agencies  in  garden  work,  9.  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Agrloultural  department:  Food  and  the  war,  10,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  States  relation  service,  extension  service,  6, 
no.  4.  Sept.  16. 

Agricultural  education:  Disabled  soldiers,  16,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  PhiUpplne  Islands,  6, 7.  no,  8.  Nov.  16:  Secre- 
tary Houston  on,  6,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Agrkiultural  teachers:  Improvement,  keynote  of  con- 
ferenoe  of  ICassadiusetts  agricultural  directors  and 
instructors,  5,  no.  2,  Ang.  16. 

Agricultural  unit:  United  States  boys'  working  reserve, 
6,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Agriculture:  Boys'  workin'?  reserve  eastern  represent- 
atives discuss  farm  traininj;.  4,  no.  3.  Sept.  1;  teach- 
ing, extension  or  demonstration  method,  5.  A,  no.  4, 

Alabama:  School  organisation  and  supervision  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1 . 

Alaska:  Goraerative  stores,  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  education. 
8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  13, 16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
evening  scbools,  Nenana  dtiienship  night  school,  7, 
no.  47Sept.  16;  health,  safeguardinc  through  educa- 
tion, 13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  reindeer  and  mdustnal  educa- 
tion, 13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  reservations,  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
schools  in  war  work,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1 . 

Alaskan's  appreciation  of  United  States  Oovemment's 
work,  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16.  _      ,^    ^ 

All-year  schools:  Canada,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  New  \  ork 

state  federation  of  labor  urges,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16.    See 

abo  School  year.  ^      ,  ^,   ^       _ 

American  branch  of  the  intematianal  kindergarten 
union.  ;See  Intematianal  Undeigarten  union,  Amer- 
ican branch. 

American  classical  league,  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1.  ,       ^  ^ 

American  council  on  education:  Cooperating  with 
French  high  commission  to  secure  teachers  from 
France,  11.  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

American  education:  Defects,  16.  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6-7, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16;  Switierland  studying spedal features, 

14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

American  federation  of  labor  Urges  educational  re- 
or^Knisation,  9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

American  federation  of  teachers:  Adopts  resolution 
on  child  labor,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  81,000  minimum 
salary  urged,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

"American  House"  of  Cincbmati,  10,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

American  library  assodation  (war  service):  Books  for 
soldiers,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  camp  library,  3,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

American  museum  of  natural  history,  New  York: 
Health  chart  for  use  of  teachers.  12,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

American  red  cross,  Paris.   See  Red  cross. 

American  sine  and  chemical  co.,L«mgek>th,  Pa.:  Sup- 
plements school  fund,  7,  no.  10,  Doc.  16. 

AmericfUDisation:  Appeal  from  a  Polishrspeaking  miner, 
16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  Cincinnati,  "The  American  House," 
10,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  committee  that  drafted  proposed 
Ic^slation,  1,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  educatim  (LAne\  14, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  kindergarten,  8,  no.  10.  Dec.  16:  labor 
oigaxiizatums  asked  to  aid,  20,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Massa- 
chusetts, Department  of  university  extension  asks 
cooperation  of  Industry  in  Americanisation  plans, 

15,  no.  9,  Deo.  I;  movement.  10-11,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
15-16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  National  education  association 
recommends  Federal  aid,  10,  no.  2,  Auk.  16;  schools 
must  help,  1,  4,  no.  9,  Deo.  l;  Smith  bill  provides 
17,500,000, 1,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  war.  1,  2,  Aug.  1;  what 
is  AmeilcaniiationT  (Claxton).  15,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Appeal  from  a  PoUsh-spealdng  miner,  16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Appeal  of  the  garden  army,  13,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
Arithmetic:  Gardening,  13-14,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  problems 

from  the  National  war  savings  committee,  3,  no.  4, 

Sept.  16. 
Ariuma:  Education,  14-16,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Armistice:  Notice  of  signing,  1,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Army:  Education  in  British,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Association  of  college  presidents:  Requests  Sen.  Smith 

of  Georgia  to  Introduce  bill  for  department  of  educa- 
tion, 1,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Athletics:  France,  13.  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  health  program 

for  high-school  students,  12.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  Gardening  and  arithmeuc  in  public 

schools,  13-14,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Auditorium  and  religious  instruction:  Gary,  Ind.,  2, 

no.  10,  Dec.  10. 
Australia:  Japanese  instruction.  14,  no.  2.  Aug.  16. 
Autauga  County,  Ala.:  Manual  for  rural  schools,  5, 

no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
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Bachman,  Frank  P.:  Gary  schools,  1-^,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Back  to  school:  Children's  bureau  seeks  cooperation  of 
public-school  teacher,  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  why  I  am 
going  (Salisbury),  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16.  See  also  School 
attendance. 

Baker,  S.  S.:  Pittsburgh  promptly  inaugurates  co- 
operative plan,  4,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Classes  for  crippled  children,  9,  no.  6 
Oct.  16;  public  schools  in  war  time,  9,  15,  no.  5, 
Nov  16. 

Bankhiad,  William  B.:  BiU  for  rehabilltaUon  for  the 
industrially  disabled,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Batesville,  Miss.:  United  States  school  garden  army, 

10.  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Beeht,  Dr.  J.  Geone:  United  States  boys'  working 

reserve,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Beede,  F.  F.:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  authorities  urge 

eoonomic  and  patriotic  value  of  more  education,  9, 

no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Belgian  soldier  university,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Better  rural  school  in  war  time,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Beverlev,  Jiin.  F.  C:  Principal,  whitmell,  Va.,  rural 

school,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Bible  study:  School  credit,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Bibliographies:  War,  13,  no.l,  Aug.  1;  7,  no.3,  Sept.  1. 
Blair,  F.  O.:  Education  for  reconstruction,  9,  no.  7, 

Nov.  1. 
Blind:  Classes,  Detroit.  Mich.,  5,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Bolshevist  view  of  Russian  schools,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Books  and  reading:  Home  reading  courses,  3,  4,  no.  7, 

Nov.  1:  National  rural  teachers'  reading  circle,  19, 

no.  2,  Aug.  16;  10,  no.  3.  Sept.  1. 
Books  for  soldiers,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Boone,  Richard  G.:  Re3rganitation  of  the  public- 
school  system,  California,  2,  7,  8.  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Boston:  School  gardens  in  Franklin  Park,  14,  no.  5, 

Oct.  1;  teaching  assignments  in  the  Boston  high 

school,  9.  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Boston  university:  Endowment  for  a  chair  of "  United 

States  cltixenship,"  15,  no.  9.  Dec.  1. 
Boy  scouts:  French  government  recognises  value,  11, 

no.  8,  Nov.  16;  universal  federation  urged  by  French 

soouts,  11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Boy  scouts  of  America:  Send  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macbrland 

as  special  comoiissioner  to  the  French  boy  scouts, 

11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Boys:  School  attendance  campaign,  2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Boys'  workins  reserve,  United  States.  See  United 
states  Boys^worklng  reserve. 

Brasil:  Federal  manual  training  schools,  15,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1;  Brasiiian  students  transmit  greetings  to 
American  students,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  School  attendance  during  war 
time,  15, 16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

British  army:  Education.  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

British  educational  mission,  2,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  4,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  United  States  school  garden  army, 
10,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Buisson,  Ferdinand:  Letter  to  President  Wilson,  In- 
dependence day,  1918, 13. 14,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

Bunker,  Dr.  Frank  F.:  California,  minimum  essentials 
in  education,  7,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  school  publicity,  12, 
no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Bureau  of  education:  Annual  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioner, 1, 2,  7-8, 16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  bill  to  be  made 
responsible  for  administration  of  physical  education 
act,  7,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  commercial  eduoatlon  (Circulars 
nos.  2  and  3),  20,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  community  and 
national  life  lessons,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1; 
16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  conference  on  education  in  mining 
towns,  4, 10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  educat- 
ing the  natives  of  Alaska,  13, 16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  educa- 
tional conditions  in  Arizona,  14-16,  no.  4,  Sept.  16; 
educational  survey  movement,  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
educational  survey  of  Falls  and  Walker  Counties, 
Texas,  7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  fall  manual  of  the  United 
States  school  garden  array,  5,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  Are  pre- 
vention day  in  schoolhouses,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  flag 
day,  asks  industrial  plants  and  schools  to  observe, 
8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1:  food  and  the  war,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
grading  of  pupils,  card  for,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  higher 
education  (Ciroulars  nos.  10  and  11),  11,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1;  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  home  economics  (Letter 
34),  5,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  kindergarten  and  Americanisa- 
tion, 8.  no.  10,  Dec.  16:  kinaergarten  appropriation, 
2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  mailing  list  of  schoolhouses.  2,  no. 
1,  Aug.  1;  national  conference  on  rural  education, 
under  auspices  of,  1,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  National  reading 
circle,  3, 4,  no.  7.  Nov.  1;  publications,  13,  no.  1,  Aug. 
1;  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  in  the  war 
emergency,  2,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  rural  school  in  war  time 
and  after,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  school  garden  army,  1, 


2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Secondary  school  circular  no.  4, 12, 
14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  survey  committee,  Columbia, 

5.  C,  4,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Teachers'  leaflet  nos.  2  and  5, 

6,  16,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  village  schools,  special  study, 
12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  vocational  education  (Letters  nos. 
23  and  24),  11,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Alaska  division, 
report,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  dty  school  division,  1,  2, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  home  education  division,  home  read- 
ing courses,  5,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  library  division,  war 
bibliographies,  13,  no.  1.  Aug.  1;  rural  school  divi- 
sion. National  rural  teachers'^  reading  circle,  19,  no. 
2,  Aug.  16;  9,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  Reading  circle  letter  no. 
3, 10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  teacher  shortage,  9,  no.  2,  Sept. 
1;  school  and  home  gardening  division,  4,  no.  5,  Oct. 
1;  school  board  service  section,  1, 12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
school  hygiene  and  physical  education  division,  11, 
no.  4,  Sept.  16;  11,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  statistical  divi- 
sion, malung  list  of  oommercial  schools  and  private 
business  coUages,  13,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Bureau  of  eduoaUon:  BuUetins  (1917,  no.  44),  14-16. 

no.  4,  Sept.  16;  (1917,  no.  49),  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  (1918, 

no.  2),14,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  (1918,  no.  10),  9-11,  no.  O.Oct. 

16;  (1918,  no.  11),  8,  15, 17,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  (1918,  no. 

2n,  7,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Business  education.    See  Commercial  edocation. 
Butler,  Fred  C. :  In  charge  of  school  system  of  Ordnance 

cities,  16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Byrd,  Dr.:  Health  supervision  in  Florida,  11,  no.  2, 

Aug.  16. 

C. 

Gacho,  Vicente:  Rural  education,  Philippine  Islands, 
6,  7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

(California:  Reorganisation  of  the  pubUo«chool  sys- 
tem. 2,  7,  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  sdioolmen  organised  to 
study  course  of  study,  7,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  war  oabinot 
backs  U.  S.  S.  G.,  5,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Camp  library,  3,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Campaigning  for  school  attendance,  1-2,  no.  2.  Aug.  16. 

Campbell,  Sidney:  Sends  souvenir  paddle  to  Preddent 
Wilson,  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Canada:  All-year  schools,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  committee 
on  study  of  consolidation  and  niraf  high  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and,  %  no.  7,  Nov.  iT 

Caney  Creek,  Ky.:  iCodel  school,  11,  no.  9.  Dec.  1. 

Capen,  Dr.  S.  P.:  Bureau  of  education  and  the  educa- 
tional survey  movement,  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching: 
Teasers'  pensions,  3,  5,  no.  10,  Dec.  16.  See  tUeo 
Teachers'  pensions. 

Certain  defects  In  American  education  (Eliot),  16, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Chadsey,  C.  £.:  Loyal  teacher,  10,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Champaign  County,  Ohio:  Transportation  of  school 
children,  9,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Chapman,  Ira  T.:  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  16,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Charts:  Health,  American  museum  of  natural  historv, 
12,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Chemistry:  Applications  of  chemical  and  physical 
science,  6-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Chemistry  teachers  hirloughed,  4,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Chicago:  School  for  crippled  children,  9,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
war  work  of  schools,  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Chihuahua,  Max.:  Coiegio  intemacional,  13,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

ChUd  health  organisation,  12-13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  11,  no. 
laDec.  16. 

Child  labor:  American  federation  of  teachers  adopts 
resolution  on,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  industrial  exploita- 
tion harmful  and  unnecessary  (Children's  bureau), 
10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  federal  guidance  plan  created 
(emptoyment  service.  Department  of  Tabor,  Junior 
section),  3,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  national  child  labor  day, 
8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  safeguudlng  the  children  in  war 
time,  16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  curse  of  idleness  (Slawson), 
16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Child  labor  law:  National  education  recommends 
fedeml,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Children:  France,  conservation,  12-13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
health,  12-13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  nutrition,  9,  no.  7,  Nov. 
1;  wages  in  war  time,  16,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Children's  bureau:  Back  to  school  drive,  10,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  schoolhouse  as  center  of  play  life,  14,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1;  work  for  school  attendance,  2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16* 

Children's  bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris: 
Kindergarten  unit  in  France,  12-13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Children's  gardens  on  park  lands:  Franklin  park, 
'Boston,  14,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Children's  health  code:  Pittsburgh,  public  schools, 
department  of  hygiene,  8,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Children's  year  campaign:  Children's  bureau,  10,  no. 
10,  Dec.  16. 

Child's  worth  to  the  world,  16,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
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Chinese  language:  School  for  employees  of  American 

and  Britiih  firms  in  Tientsin,  13-14.  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Christmas,  a  kindergarten,  for  the  refugee  children  of 

France,  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Cincinnati:  Americanization  (The  American  house), 

10,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  United  States  school  garden  army, 

9,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Citizens'  committee  for  the  conservation  of  the  children 

of  America  during  the  wan  Kindergeurten  unit  in 

France,  12,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Citicenship:  National  education  association  demands 

trainiuE  for,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;   teaching,  Boston 

university,  15.  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
City  schoM  division  organised,  1,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
City  schools.    See  Schools,  dtv. 
Civic  and  patriotic  reading:  National  rural  teachers' 


reading  arcle,  10,  no.  3.  Sept.  1. 

Classes  for  exceptional  children:  Detroit,  5,  8,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Classical  league,  American,  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Claxton.  Dr.  P.  P.:  hooks  for  soldiers,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
Boys'  working  reserve,  6,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  committee 
on  Negro  education,  10,  no.  4,  Sept.  16:  conference 
of  educators  to  discuss  school  attenoanoe  in  war  time, 
2,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  conference  on  industrial  and  tech- 
nical training  in  high  schools,  12,  no  8,  Nov.  16;  con- 
ference to  consider  schools  in  war  time,  4,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
congratulates  farm  workers  of  the  Boys'  worldng 
reserve.  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  consolidation  of  schools.  12, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1;  English  instruction  for  non-Enfllsh- 
speaking  men  in  the  selective  draft,  10-11,  no.  7,  Nov. 
1;  Europe's  educational  message  to  America,  16,  no. 
2,  Aug.  16:  fumishine  French  teachers  by  the  Ameri- 
can council  on  education  and  the  French  hieh  commis- 
sion, 11,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  gardening  for  children,  9,  no. 

9,  Dec.  1;  keep  the  schools  «*  ~  "  "  ~  'y, 
labor  unions  asked  to  aia  ), 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  national  (, 
no.  8,  Nov.  10;  national  leagi  i- 
cation,  2,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  scl  I, 
13,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  the  schools  y 
loan,  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  Spfl  ), 
importance  of  teaching,  4,  no  t 
army  training  corps,  6,  no.  1,  A  e 
draft,  2,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  to  the  u 
7,  Nov.  1;  united  war  work  ct  r. 
1;  village  schools,  12,  no.  1,  ^  is 
of  colored  schools,  12,  no.  6,  0  l- 
canisaUon?  15,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  School  for  crippled  children,  9,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16;  school  garden  work,  12-13,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Qothinx:  Conservation,  14,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

dubs:  Self4mprovement,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  12,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Cobum,  W.  G.:  Draws  plans  for  school  system  for 
Ordnance  cities,  16,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

Colegio  internacional,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  13,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

College  budgets  and  the  war,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

College  training  plan  in  full  swing.  6,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Colorado:  Consoudation  of  schools,  8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1; 
9, 10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Colored  schools:  South,  12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  war-time 
needs,  12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Columbia,  8.  C:  Survey,  4,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Columbia  University:  Physical  education,  12,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  School  garden  army,  10,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Columbus  day:  Programs  for  community  celebrations, 
1,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Comit6  national  de  propagande  pour  le  d^velopement 
de  r^ucation  physique  et  sportive,  de  I'byKiene 
soclale  et  de  la  renovation  de  la  race,  13,  no.  3,  kept.  1 . 

Commercial  education:  Course  of  study,  20-21,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Commercial  schools:  List  in  Bureau  of  education,  13, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Comimssioii  on  the  national  emergency  in  education, 
National  education  association.  See  National  edu- 
cation association,  commission  on  the  national  emer- 
gency in  education. 

Commissioner  of  education:  Annual  statement,  1,  2, 
7-8, 16.  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  bill  authorizing  him  to  cooper- 
ate with  states  to  abolish  illiteracy,  7,  no.  2.  Aug.  10; 
bill  directing  the  promotion  of  Americanization  of  for- 
eigners, 2,  no.  1.  Aug.  1.    Su  tiUo  Claxton,  Dr.  P.  P. 

Committee  of  fifteen  on  educational  preparation  lor 
foreign  service,  9,  no.  1,  JC\ig.  1;  21,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
13,  no.  4,  Sept.  10. 

Committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the 
War  department,  6,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Committee  on  Negro  education:  Appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  education,  10,  no.  4.  Sept.  16. 

Committee  on  pubUc  information:  National  education 
association  commends  publidtv  given  to  schools. 

10,  no.  2.  Aug.  16:  division  of  civic  and  educational 

Eublications,  National  school  service,  5,  no.  4,  Sept. 
3;  division  of  civic  and  educational  publications, 
slides  for  the  use  of  schools,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  division 
of  films,  America's  answer,  14.  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Committee  on  study  of  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  6,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 
Community  and  national  life  lessons,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 

6,  no.  3.  Sept.  1;  16,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

Community  center,  8.  15,  l7,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  board  of 

directors,  15,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Community  forum,  8,  no.  2.  Aug.  16. 
Community  play  house:  Medina  County,  Tex.,  5,  no. 

7,  Nov.  1. 

Community  secretary,  15,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 


Compulsory  continuation  schools:  New  York  State 
federation  of  labor  urges,  3.  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Conference  for  Americanization.  1,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Conference  on  education  in  mming  towns,  10,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16;  4, 10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16-  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Congress,  United  States.    See  United  States  congresB. 

Connecticut:  Pensions  for  public-school  teachers,  5, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Conscription  for  selective  service:  National  education 
association  urges,  11,  no.'2,  Aug.  16. 

Consolidated  rural  school  in  Texas,  5,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Consolidation  and  rural  high  schools:  United  States 
and  Canada,  committee  on  the  study  of,  6,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  As  a  war  measure,  12,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1;  Colorado,  8,  9,  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  Iowa,  8, 
no.  4,  Sept.  16;  7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  Nebraska  (Madison 
County),  5.  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Ohio,  transportation  of 
school  children  in  Champaign  County,  9,  no.  3,  Sept. 
1;  South  Dakota  (Ravinia),  6-7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  Texas, 
5.  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  Utah,  5,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  6-7.  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  village  community  school,  2, 4,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Continue  your  education,  16,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.: 
United  States  school  garden  army,  16,  no.  9.  Dec  1. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Katherine  M.:  War  and  the  schools,  9, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Cook  Countv,  III.:  Dome  school  project  work  exhibit, 
7,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

Cooperation  of  the  schools  and  industries  in  conserving 
the  educational  interests  of  children  and  youth,  1,  2, 
4, 15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  9,  15,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Cooperative  exchange,  l.*),  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Cooperative  plan:  Pittsburgh,  4,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  ap- 
plied to  shipbuilding,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Coop<«rative stores,  Alaska.  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Correlation:  School  garden  army  offers  excellent  op- 
portunities for  trying,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  15,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

Correspondence  courses:  Music,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 10,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Council  of  national  defense  (Advisory  commission, 
committee  on  labor;:  Vestibule  school  training 
war  workers,  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Country  life:  National  conference  on  rural  elucation, 
1,2.  no.  3,  Sept.  1,1918. 

Country  life  oommissiou.  National,  5-6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

County  unit  for  school  administration:  Caliibmia 
recommends,  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  New  Mexico  adopts, 
8,no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Course  of  study:  California  schoolmen  organized  to 
study,  7,  no.  3,  Sept.  i:  commercial  education,  20-21, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16:  gardening,  normal  schools.  6,  no.  5, 
Oct.  1;  Gary.  Ind.,  1-2,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  high  schools, 
New  Hiimpshire,  13-14,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Courses  in  commercial  education,  20-21.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Courses  in  food  conservation  for  the  schools,  10,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Creed:  Educational,  South  Carolina.  13,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Crippled  chiklren:  Public  school  classes,  0-11,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16;  classes,  Detroit,  5, 8,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Crusaders:  Modem  health,  13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  8,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Curtis,  Fanniebelle:  Sent  to  France  to  study  effect  of 
war  on  children,  12,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16 


Daniels,  Seey.  Josephus:  <<Stay  in  school,"  4,  no.  2, 

Aug.  16. 
Davis,  Jesse  B.:  The  high  school  and  the  United  States 

boys'  working  rese^^'e,  3-4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Defective  children:  Clasaes,  Detroit.  5. 8,  no.  5,  Oct.  16. 
Defects  in  American  educatton  (Eliot),  16,  no.  1, 

Aug.  1;  6-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Deferred  classification  for  essential  teachers,  16,  no.  5, 

Oct.  1. 
DefTenbaugh,  Walter  S.:  Possibilities  of  village  com- 
munity school,  2,  4,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Degrees, honorary:  Germany,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Democracy  and  education,  11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Democracy's  duty  to  education,  2,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 
Denmark:  TraveUng  industrial  exhibits  in  the  schools, 

13,no.  4,Sept.  16. 
Department  of  education:  American  federation  of  labor 

instructs  council  to  take  measures  to  secure,  9,  no.  2, 

Aug.  16;  bill  (S.  4987),  provision  for  rural  schools, 

5,  no.  9,  Dec.  1 ;  Senator  Smith,  of  Georgia,  introduces 

bill  to  create,  1, 12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16:  Smith  bill  (S.  4987), 

1,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Department  of  labor,  boys'  working  reserve.    See 

United  States  boys'  working  reserve. 
Department    of    labor,    employment    service.    See 

£mptoyment  service.  Department  of  labor. 
Detroit,  Mich.:  Classes  for  exceptional  chiklren,  5, 

no.  6,  Oct.  16;  school  for  crippled  children,  9,  no.  6, 

Oct.  16. 
Development  of  industrial  and  technical  training  in 

high  schools,  12, 14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Dllton  County,  S.  C:  Manual  for  rural  schools,  5,  no.  2, 

Aug.  16. 
Disabled  soldiers:  Agricultural  education,  16,  no.  9, 

Dec.  1;  rehabiUtotion  (Walter  Reed  hospital),  8, 

no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Disease:  Spread    and    prevention    of   communicable 

(health  chart),  12,  no.  s.  Nov.  16. 
Draft:  Schools  and  the,  1, 2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  teachers  and 

tbe,2,no.  4,Sept.  16. 
Dual  system  of  stuiools:  National  education  association 

condemns,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 


East  Orange,  N.  J.:  School  garden  army,  10.  no.  5, 
Oct.  1. 

Economics:  Textbooks  (community  and  nattonal  life 
lessons),  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  l;  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Editorial  on  teachers'  salaries,  17,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Educatton:  Alaska,  13, 16,  no.  6.  Oct.  16;  bibliography 
(National  rural  teachers'  reading  circle),  10,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1 ;  British  army,  12, no.  10,  Dec.  16;  democracy's 
duty  to,  2,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  England,  18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
higher,  and  the  war,  3,  4,  no.  2,  Aue.  16;  immigrant 
bills  to  provide,  1, 2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1:  Tabor  urges  reor- 
ganization, 9.  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Mexico  ('^Colegio 
internacional^');  13,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  mihtary  require- 
ments emphasize  value,  1,  2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  mill 
villages,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  mining  commtmities,  10, 
no.  4,  Sept.  16;  4,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
National  education  association  to  study  condition, 
in  United  States,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  national  emer- 
gency, 11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Northwest  Territory,  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  periodicals.  National 
school  service,  5.  no.  4.  Sept.  16;  Porto  Kico,  5-6, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  Pres.  Wilson,  on  education  in  war 
time.  1,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Utah,  14, 15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
war  time.    See  Schools  In  war  time. 

Education  bill:  Hearings  (S.  4987),  1, 8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Education  for  Americanization  (Lane),  14,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16. 

Education  for  wives  of  men  sent  overseas,  15-16,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Education  in  patriotism,  6,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Educational  conditions  in  Arizona,  14-16,  no.  4,  Sept.i6. 

Educational  creed:  South  Carolina,  13,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Educational  surveys:  Arizona.  14,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  Bu- 
reau of  education  and  the  educational  survey  move- 
ment, 13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  California,  2, 7, 8,  no.  8,  Nov. 
16;  Columbia,  S.  C,  4,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Falls  County, 
Tex.,  7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16:  Gary,  Ind.,  1-3,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16:  South  Da- 
kota, 11,  no.  1,  Aug,  1;  Walker  County,  Tex.,  7,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  Wtoston^em,  N.  C,  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

"Einheitsschule"  in  Germany,  15,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Kllot,  Charles  WHliam:  Certabi  defects  in  American 
education,  16,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16:  edu- 
cational program,  6,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Emergency  war  courses  for  schools,  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Employment  servke,  department  of  labor:  junior  sec- 
tion, 3,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Engtaieering  education,  3,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Eneland:  Adult  education,  13.  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  educa- 
tional message  to  Americfi,  16,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  German 
instruction,  13,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  grants  to  schools  for 
mothers,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  how  the  war  changed 
English  opinton,  18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  modem  lan- 
guage study,  1 ,  11-12,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  nursery  school, 
3.  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  school  law,  10.  no.  I,  Aug.  1;  7,  no. 
6,  Oct.  16;  teachers'  pensions,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

England  and  Italy,  15,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

English  education  bill  now  law,  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

English  instruction  for  non-English-speaking  men  in 
the  selecthre  draft,  10-11,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

English  interest  in  Spanish  attracts  comment  in  Ar- 
genttaia,  15,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

English  language:  Bill  to  provide  through  education 
promotion  of  common  use  of  English  language,  1,  2, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1;  instruction  lor  non-English-speaking 
men  in  the  selective  draft.  10-11,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  in- 
abUitv  to  speak  (Eliot),  &-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  learn 
English  resolution  (New  Hampshire  federation  of 
labor),  20,  no.  2,  Au£.  16;  Massacnusetts,  department 
of  university  extension,  asks  cooperation  of  industry 
in  Americanization  plans,  15.  16,  no.  9.  Dec.  1;  New 
York,  State  department  of  education,  lessons  on  how 
to  teach  English  and  civks  to  foreigners,  8,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16:  New  York  state  federation  of  labor  urges 
knowledge  of,  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment, 3,  no.  6,  Cct.  16;  teaching,  manual,  11,  no.  7, 
Nov.  I. 

English  view  of  the  teacher's  task,  7,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Enlisted  men:  Education,  National  education  asso- 
ciatfon  favors  encouragement,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Enrollment  increase  less  than  normal  in  New  Jersey, 
16.  no.  8,  Nov.  1ft. 

Enthusiastic  response  to  war-service  call  to  manual 
training  classes,  11.  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunities:  Within  the 
several  states.  Smith  bill,  1,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Erie,  Pa.:  Pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  5,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Essential  importance  of  the  teacher's  service  in  phystoal 
education.  11,  12,  14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Etthiger,  William  L.:  Appeal  to  teachers  to  capitalize 
educational  possibilities  of  stirring  events,  1, 4,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1. 

Europe's  educational  message  to  America,  16,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Evening  classes:  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  16,  no.  8 
Nov.  16. 

Evening  schools:  Alaska  (Nenana  citizenship  night 
school),  7,  no.  4.  Sept.  16. 

Evianrlea-Bains:  Kindergarten  unit  in  France,  12-13, 
no.  2.  Aug.  16. 

Exceptional  childiCn:  Classes  in,  Detroit  5,  8,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Exhibit  of  home-school  prqfect  work:  Cook  County, 
III.,  7.  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Expanding  work  of  the  Garden  army,  1, 4  ,no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
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Factories:  Education,  aid  given,  7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Fall  manual  of  the  United  States  school  garden  army, 

5.  no.  6,  Oct.  1. 
Falls  County,  Tex.:  Educational  survey,  7,  no.  8, 

Nov.  16. 
FavTOt.  Leo  M.:  Negro  education  in  Louisiana,  13, 

no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Federal  aid  to  education:  Bill  for  certain  types  (8. 4987), 

1,  8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  Dr.  Eliot  on,  7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
physical  education,  law  urged,  7,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  salaries 
of  teachers  and  American  federation  of  teachers,  4. 

9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  immigrant  education,  bill  to  provide  for, 

2.  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Federal  guidance  plan:  Employment  service,  iunior 
section,  staff  of  vocational  counselors,  3,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Federal  manual  training  schools:  Brazil,  15,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1. 

Finley,  John  H.:  French  schools  in  war  time,  16,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Fire-prevention  day  in  schoolhouses,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Fisher,  Hon.  H.  A.  L.:  Teacher's  task,  7.  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Fisher,  H.  B.:  Basis  of  peace  after  the  war,  12,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Fisher  bill,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  7.  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  relation 
of  teachers'  superannuation  bill  to,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Flag  day  at  industrial  plants,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Flanders:  Miss  Wharton's  work  with  children,  12,  no  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Flexner,  Abraham:  Gary  schools,  1-3,  no.  10.  Dec.  16. 

Florida:  Health  supervision  plan,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
school  tax  Increase,  14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Food  Administration:  Community  and  national  life, 
lessons,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  16,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1;  food  guide  for  war  service  at  home,  1(K  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  food  saving  and  sharing,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
use  and  conservation  of  food,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  col- 
legiate section,  food  and  the  war,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Food  and  the  war,  10.  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Food  conservation:  Courses  for  schools,  10,  no.  8,  Nov. 
16;  normal  schools  reconstruct  courses  of  study  in 
home  economics  during  war  time,  5,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
textbooks,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Food  guide  for  war  service  at  home,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Food  saving  and  sharing,  10,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

Foreign  notes,  14,  16,  18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16:  15-16,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1:  13,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  7,  no.  6.  Oct.  16:  ia-14, 
no.  8,  Nov.  16;  ia-14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Foreign  proftesors  leave  Tokyo  university,  15,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1. 

Foreign  service:  Courses  in  commercial  education, 
20-21,  no.  2.  Aug.  16;  foreign  trade  survey  bv  com- 
mittee of  fliteen  on  educational  preparation  for  for- 
eign service,  9,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Foreign  trade  survey,  9,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Foreigners:  Americanisation,  bills  to  provide,  1,  2,  no. 

1,  Aug.  1;  flag  day  oelebretion  at  industrial  plants, 
8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Four-minute  men,  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

France:  Boy  scouts,  French  Government  recognises 
value,  11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  educational  message  to 
America,  16.  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  kindergarten  Christmas 
for  refugee  children,  15.  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  kindergarten 
unit  in,  12-13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  parent-teacher  move- 
ment,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Spanish  in  southern,  12,  no. 

10,  Dec.  16. 

Francis,  J.  H.:  Subletting,  14.  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Franklin,  Lewis  B.:  Celeoration  of  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  liberty  day,  1.  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

French  experience  with  the  teaching  of  German,  10, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

French  Government  recognises  value  of  boy  scout  pro- 
gram, 11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

French  high  commission:  Teachers  from  France,  11, 
no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

French  language:  Teaching,  England,  12,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

French  leasuo  for  the  defense  of  the  rU^ts  of  man  and 
of  theciticen:  Addresses  President  Wilson,  13-14,  no. 

8,  Nov.  16. 

French  teachers  being  supplied  through  French  high 

commission,  11,  no.  3,  Sept  1. 
Fruit  pits  and  nutshells:    School  children  asked  to 

collect  for  carbon,  11,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Furst,  Clyde:  Pensions  for  public-school  teachem,  5, 

no.  10,  Dec  16. 

Q. 

Games:  How  to  play  twelve  good,  16,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Garber,  John  P.:  School  attendance  in  Philadelphia, 

2,  4,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Garden  army  a  success,  1, 2,  ncT.  1.  Aug.  1;  blackboard, 
16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  films  released,  14,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
notes,  15.  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  poster,  1,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Garden  exhibits,  6,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Garden  notes,  14-15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Gardening:  And  arithmetic,  13-14,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  boon 
to  child  life,  9-10,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  course  of  study  for 
normal  schools,  6,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  courses  of  study  ibr 
teachers,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  manuals,  5,  no.  5,  Oct.  1; 
Philippine  Islands,  7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  records,  3,  no.  5, 
Oct.  i;  the  schoolmaster  and  patriotic  service,  16,  no. 

9,  Dec.  1. 

Gardens:  School  directed  in  nine  southern  cities,  9,  no. 

10,  Dec.  16:  types,  9,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Gary,  Ind.:  Surveyed  by  general  education  board,  1-^, 

no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Gassett,  Percival:  Textile  course  at  Leeds,  14,  no.  2, 

Aug  16. 


General  education  board:  Gary  survey,  1-3,  no.  10, 

Doc.  16. 
George  Bryan co.,  4,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
German  language  (teaching):  England,  13,  no.  4,  Sept. 

16;  12,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  France,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
German  universities:  Attendance,  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Germany:  Education,  Einheitsschule,  15,  no.  3,  Sept. 

1;  honorary  degrees,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal:  United  States  school  garden  army, 

],no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
Girard   college,    Philadelphia:  Cooperative    plan    for 

training  shipyard  mechanics,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
Girls:  National  education  association  urges  training  for 

civic  and  social  life,  10.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Government  policies  involving  the  schools  in  war  time, 

3,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
Government  poblications:  Guide,  14,  no.  o,  Oct.  1. 
Gowans,  Ethel:  School  directed  homo  gardens  in  nine 

southern  cities,  9,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Grading  of  pupils:  From  another  community,  3,  4,  no. 

2,  Aug.  16. 
Grants  to  schools  for  mothers,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Great  Britain:  Committee  on  adult  education,  indiLs- 

trial  and  social  conditions,  13,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Guidance  plan  created,  Federal,  3,  no.  10,  Dec.  Ifi. 
Guide  to  government  publications,  14,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

H. 

Haines,  S.  Deborah:  How  children  in  the  elementary 

schools  can  assist  in  clothing  conser\'ation,  14,  no.  3, 

Sept.  1. 
Half-day  sessions:  High  school,  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  P, 

no.  8,  Nov.  10. 
Halstead,  Majory:    SocTi'tary  -  treasurer  kindergarten 

unit  in  France,  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  10. 
Hamilton,   Dr.   William:  Educating   the   natives   of 

Alaska,  13,  lO,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Hart,  Harris:  V'irglnia  schools  m  war  time,  15,  no.  7, 

Nov.  1. 
Harvest  home  festival:  For  liberty  loan,  1,  no.  4,  Sept. 

16. 
Hatton,  Richard:  Boys'  working  reserve,  6,  14,  no.  6, 

Oct.  16. 
Headquarters  companies,  6,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
Health:  Bank  makes  basis  for  credit,  11, 12,  no.  8,  Nov. 

16;    National  education  association  urges  training 

courses  in  schools,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  physician  to 

look  after  entire  commimlty  at  Langcloth,  Pa.,  7,  no. 

10.  Doc.  16. 
Health  charts:  American  museum  of  natural  history, 

12,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
16. 

I,  8,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
),  Sept.  1;  8,  no.  6, 

6,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
Dec.  16. 

0.  7,  Nov.  1. 
dents,  11,  12,  no.  2, 

1,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

1, 8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Dss  in  the  schools,  4, 

Hibbert  amendment:  )■  isher  bill.  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
High  schools:  Health  program,  11, 12.  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 

Industrial  and  techiilcal  training,  12,  14,  no.  8/Nov. 

16;  mailing  list,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  New  Hampshire, 

reorganiiation  of  programs,    13-14.  no.  10.  Dec.  16; 

New  Jersey,  enrollment,  1916-1918, 16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 

Utah  graduation  requirements.  14,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 

science  teaching,  2,  no.  6.  Oct.   ]6;  United  States 

working  reserve,  3-4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1.    See  aUo  Junior 

high  schools.  Rural  high  schools. 
Higher  education  and  the  war,  8,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Higher  Institutions  ofTerfng  courses  in  JoumalLsm,  7, 

no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Home  and  school  league,  8, 15.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Home  economics:  Courses  in  food  conservation  for  the 

schools,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  war  basis,  5,  no.  1,  Ang.  1. 
Home  reading  courses,  5,  no.  1,  Aug.  i;  3,  4,  no.  7, 

Nov.  1. 
Home-school  project  work.  Cook  County,  111.,  7,  no.  7, 

Nov.  1. 
Home  visiting:  Kindergarten  and  Americanization,  8, 

no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Honor  roll:  Employees  of  the  Interior  department,  15- 

16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Honorary  degrees  in  Germanv,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Hoover.  Herbert:  United  States  called  upon  to  supply 

foodstuffs  to  the  world,  6,  1;l  14.  no.  5.  Oct.  1. 
Hospital  schools  for  wounded  Italian  soldiers,  15,  no.  3, 

Sept.  1. 
Housel,  N.  A.:  School  consolidation,  Madison  County, 

Nebr.,  5,  no.  2,  Auff.  16. 
Houston,  Seqf.  David  Franklin:  Agricultural  educa- 
tion, 5,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
How  children  in  the  elementary  schools  can  assist  in 

ck>thing  conservation,  14,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
How  I  earned  money  during  my  vacation  to  buy  thrift 

stamps,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
How  to  play  twelve  good  games,  16,  no.  4.  Sept.  16. 
Hoyt.  Franklin  S.:  Arithmetic  problems,  National  war 

savings  committee,  3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Hutchinson,  Dr.  Woods:  Playgrounds,  11,  no.  10,  Dec. 

16. 


Illiteracy:  Defects  In  American  education  (Eliot),  6-7, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16;  education  for  wives  of  men  sent  over- 
seas, 15-16.  no.  10.  Dec.  16;  legislation  pending,  7,  no. 
2,  Aug.  16;  National  education  association  recom- 
mends Federal  aid,  10,  no.  2.  Aug.  16;  Smith  bill.  1, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16;  South  Carolina,  13,  no.  10.  Dec.  l6. 

Hlustrations:  America's  answer,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
Caney  Creek  school,  Ky.,  11,  no.  9.  Dec.  1;  certificate, 
home  reading  course,  3,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  class-room 
weight  record,  12,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  garden  army  poster, 
1,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  service  flag  of  the  United  States  war 
garden  army,  21,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  township  and  its 
schools.  4,  no.  8,  Nov.  U».    See  alto  Maps. 

Independence  day :  Frendi  league  for  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  the  citiien  addresses  President 
Wilson  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration,  13, 14,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Indiana:  Rural  schools,  5,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  teacher  short- 
age, 5,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Industrial  arts:  Teaching  during  war,  3,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
12, 14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Industrial  education:  Gary,  Ind.,  2,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
war  time,  3.  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Industrial  exhibits:  13,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Industrial  training:  High  schools,  12, 14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
vestibule  schools  training  war  workers,  12,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

Industries:  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life, 
8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
Massachusetts,  Department  of  university  extension, 
asks  cooperation  in  Americanization  plans,  15,  16, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Interior  department:  Honor  roll  (supplemental  list), 
15-16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

International  friendship:  Brazilian  students  transmit 
greetings  to  American  students,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

International  high  commission  (United  State  s  section): 
Resolution  on  instruction  in  tlie  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese languages  adopted,  9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

International  kindergarien  union  (American  branch): 
Kindergarten  unit  in  France,  13,  no.  2,  Au?.  16. 

Iowa:  School  consolidation,  8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  7,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

Italian  professors  visit  English  universities,  15,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1. 

Italy:  Hospital  schools,  15,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 


Jackson,  Henrv  E.:  A  community  center,  8,  15,  17, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  liberty  day  program,  1,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Japan:  Kindergartners  aid  Americans  in  raising  funds 
for  refugee  children  of  France,  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Japanese  instruction  in  Australia,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Jeanes  fund,  10,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Jefferson  County,  Ala.:  School  organization  and  super- 
vision, 6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1, 

Jensen,  D.  C:  War  activities  In  a  great  rural  school, 
5,  6,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Johnston,  J.  H.:  Study  of  the  Winston-Salem  citv 
schools,  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Jone^,  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse:  Report  on  negro  education, 
10,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Jordan  oonaoUdated  district,  Utah,  5, 6,  No.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Journalism:  Higher  institutions  ofTering  courses,  7, 
no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Judd,  Dr.  Ctiarles  H.:  Community  and  national  life 
lessons,  8,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Junior  high  schools:  Vermont,  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Junior  red  cross  in  the  schools.  4, 11,  no.  6,  <Jct.  16.  See 
also  Red  cross.  Junior  memhership. 


KandeU  I.  L.:   Pensions  for  public-school  teachers,  5, 

no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Kansas,  State  agricultural  college:  Score  card  for  rural 

sohools,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Kansas  City:  War-savings  campaign,  16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Kendall,  Calvin  N.:    Sohools  and  the  war,  5,  no.  4, 

Sept.  16. 
Kentocky:  Caney  Creek  school  (illus.),  11,  no.  9.  Dec.  1. 
Kindergarten:    Americanization,  3,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 

Bureau  of  education,  appropriation,  2,  no.  2,  Aug. 

16;  Christmas  for  the  refugee  ehildren  of  France, 

15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  unit  in  France,  12-13,  no.  2,  Aug. 

16. 
Koch.  Charles  J.:  Service  in  Government  department 

maxes  strong  appeal  to  tetfchers  as  well  as  pupils, 

9, 15,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Kupf^,  Lillian:   Arithmetic  problems  from  the  Na- 
tional war  savings  committee,  3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 


Labor:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  15,  16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
course  at  a  State  university  urged  by  American 
federation  of  labor,  9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  loadera  on 
war-time  education,  11,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  New  York  State 
federation  adopts  comprehensive  program  of  educa- 
tion, 3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  unions  as  ed  to  aid  Ameri- 
canization, 20,  no.  2,  Au?.  16;  urges  educational 
reorganization,  9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Labor  department:  Boys'  wor^dng  reserve.  See 
Tnited  States  boys'  working  reserve;  Employment 
Service;  Emplovment  Service,  Department  of  Labor. 

La  Favette  day  in  Milwaukee,  7,  no.  4,  b'ept.  16. 

lAne,  t).  H,:  Educational  survey  of  two  Texas  counties, 
7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
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Lane,  Seejf.  Franklin  K.:  Address  at  National  educa- 
tion association.  July  5,  1918.  14,  15,  no.  1.  Aug.  1; 
calls  oonCerence  for  Ajoericanisation,  1.  no.  1,  Au|.  1; 
oommitteo  on  higher  education  and  industry,  3,  4, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  compares  Germany  and  United  States, 
11,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  education  for  Amsricaniiation,  14, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  United  States  school  garden  army, 
1,  no.  6.  Oct.  1. 

Langelotn  educational  and  social  center,  '7,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Languages,  modern,  teaching:  Chinese,  1^14.  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  German,  French  experience  with,  lO,  no.  1, 
Au^.  1;  Great  Britain,  1, 11-12.  no.  7,  Nov.  1 ;  Japanese 
in  Australia,  14,  no.  2.  Aug.  16;  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, 4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  Spanish  in 
southern  France,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Lansing.  Mich.:  School  credit  for  Bible  study,  15, 
no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Lantern  slides:  America's  answer,  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
LTnited  States  school  garden  army,  14,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
war  activities  of  the  United  States,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.:  Educational  survey  of  two  Texas 
counties,  7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Latin  America:  Education  section  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can union,  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Leeds  university,  England:  Textile  course,  14,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Le^slation:  Americanisation,  1,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
illiteracy,  bill  pending,  7,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  phvsical 
education,  7, 13,  no.  1.  Auf^.  1;  12,  no.  9,  Dec.  L 

Legislation  (educational):  California,  7,  8,  no.  8,  Nov. 
16;  England,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  13, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  Louisiana,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  8,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  Smith  bill  (8.  4987),  I,  8,  na.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Lessons  in  community  and  national  life,  8,  no.  1,  Aug. 
1;  6,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  16.  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Letters  from  school  children,  15,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Liberty  day:  Discovery  of  America,  1,  no.  4,  Sept.  16; 
programs  for  community  celebrations,  1,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Liberty  loan,  fourth:  Schools,  1, 16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Liberty  loan  committee,  national:  Schools  to  aid  in 
celebrating  Liberty  day.  1,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Library,  camp,  3,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 


I^gue  Frangaise  per  la  defense  des  droits  de  I'homme 
et  du  citoyen:  Letter  to  President  Wilson,  13,  14, 
no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Literature:  General,  national  rural  teachers'  reading 
circle,  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

London.  University  of:  Lectures  on  history  and 
thought  in  the  United  States  of  America,  12,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Los  Angeles:  School  farmers,  3,  no.  8,  Nov.  16:  self- 
improvement  clubs,  12,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Louisiana:  Five  amendments.  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  8,  no. 
10,  Dec.  16;  Nesrroes,  education,  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Loyal  teacher  (Cnadsey),  10,  no.  7,  Nov.  i. 

M. 

Macfarland,  Dr.  Charles  S.:  Special  commissioner  to 

French  boy  scouts.  11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Madison  County,  Nebr . :  School  consolidation  progress, 

5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Mailing   lists    (Bureau    of  education):  Commercial 

schools,  13,  no.  1,  Aug.  l;  schoolhouses,  2,  no.  1, 

Aug.  1. 
Maiden,  Mass.:  School  gardens,  11,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 
Malnutrition:  Medical,  educational,  and  social  aspects, 

9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1.    See  aUo  Nutrition. 
Manual  training  schools.  Federal:  Brasil,  15,  no.  3, 

Sept.  1. 
Manufacturers:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  child  labor,  15, 16, 

no.  SySor.  16. 
Maps:  High  schools  of  Arisona,  15.  no.  4,  Sept.  16; 

regionaidi  visions,  United  States  school  garden  army, 

3,  no.  5.  Oct.  1. 
Marquardt,  W.  W.:  Home  gardening  and  Junior  Red 

cross  work  in  Philippine  islands,  7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Married  teachers:  Repeal  the  regulation,  4,  no.  1, 

Aug.  1. 
Massachusetts:  Pensions  for  public-school  teachers,  5, 

no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
Massachusetts,  Department  of  university  extension: 

Teach  English  to  all.  15-16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Massachusetts  agricultural  directors  and  instructors: 

Training  of  agricultural  teachers  in  service,  5,  no.  2, 

Aug.  16. 
Medical  help  in  the  undernutrition  of  childhood,  9,  no. 

7,Nov.  1. 
Medical  inspection  of  schools:  Bill  for  physical  educa- 
tion 7,  no.  1.  Aug.  1;  Langeloth,  Pa.,  7,  no.  10,  Dec. 

16;  New  York  state  federation  urges,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 

North  Carolina,  5,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Medina  County,  Tex.:  Consolidated  rural  school,  5,  no. 

7,  Nov.  1. 
Meeker,  J.  Edward:  Boys'  working  reserve  in  1919, 12, 

no.  10.  Dec.  16. 
Meredith,  A.  B.:   High  School  enrollment  in  New 

Jersey,  16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Message  from  South  America,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Mexico:  Education,  Colegio  international,  Chihuahua, 

13,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Michigan:  Boys'  working  reserve,  4,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Mill  villages:  Education,  11,  no.  1.  Auk.  1. 
Million  children  of  school  age  as  "modem  health  cru- 
saders," 13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Millions  of  school  children  in  the  Junior  Red  cross,  4, 

no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
Milwaukee:  Lafavette  dav,  7,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Minimum  essentials  in  education:  California,  7,  no.  3, 

Sept.  L 


Mining  towns:  Conference  on  education,  10,  no.  4,  Sept. 
16;  4, 10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  the  Lange- 
loth educational  and  social  center,  7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
rural  schools.  Porter  school  district,  Adair  County,  6, 
no.  9.  Dec.  1. 

Mitchell,  H.  B.:  Financial  advisor  and  auditor  of  the 
kindergarten  unit  in  France,  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Modem  health  cnisaders,  13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1 ;  8,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Modem  languages.    See  Languages ,  modern. 

Momsen,  A.  P.:  Brazilian  students  transmit  greetings 
to  American  students,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Montana:  Rural  school  courses  of  study,  5,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16. 

Mothers:  Grants  to  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  13, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Mothers'  meetings:  Kindergarten  and  Americanisa- 
tion, 8.  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Motto:  Pierce  Countv  (Wash.),  boys'  and  girls'  club 
members,  6,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

Muerman,  J.  C:  Educational  survey  of  two  Texas 
counties,  7,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

Music:  Ck)ur8e8  added  to  mail  study  list  of  University 
of  Wisconsin,  10,  no.  9,  Dec.  1.    5fea2«o  School  music. 

N. 

National  board  of  fire  underwriters:  Hre  prevention 
day  in  schoolhouses,  3.  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

National  board  of  historical  service:  Outline  course  on 
war  topics.  19.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

National  child-labor  committee:  Child  health  organi- 
zation. 12, 13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

National  child-labor  day,  8,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

National  conference  on  rural  education,  1,  2.  no.  3. 
Sept.  1;  6,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  5,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

National  country  life  commission,  5-6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

National  education  association:  Compared  with  Na- 
tional union  of  teachers,  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  field  secre- 
tary authorized,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16:  memorandum  on 
education  bill  (S.  4987),  1,  8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  officers 
commended,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  reouests  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia  to  introduce  bill  for  Department  of 
education,  1,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  transportation  of  school 
children  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  9,  no.  3,  Sept. 
1;  war  platform  for  the  schools  adopted,  10-11,  no.  2. 
Aug.  16;  commission  on  the  national  emergency  in 
education,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  11,  no.  1.  Aug.  1;  com- 
mittee on  salaries,  pensions,  and  tenure  of  teachers, 
report,  5,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  rural  schools  in  the  war,  6, 
no.  9,  Deo.  1. 

National  emergency  in  education,  ii,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

National  ideals,  schools  and,  1,  4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

National  law  fbr  physical  education  urged,  7,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1. 

National  league  of  compulsory  education  officials,  2, 
no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

National  Liberty  loan  committee:  Schools  to  aid  In 
celebrating  Liberty  day,  1,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

National  lite:  Lessons  in  community  and,  8,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1;  6,  no.  3.  Sept.  1;  16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

National  physical  education  service,  11,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

National  reading  circle.  3,  4,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

National  rural  teachers'r(»alng  circle,  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
10.  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

National  .school  service,  5,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

National  tuberculosis  association:  Modern  health  cm- 
saders.  13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

National  union  of  teachers:  (Compared  with  National 
education  association,  7,  no.  6^  Oct.  16. 

National  university:  National  education  association 
favors  establishment,  10,  no.  2,  Auk.  16. 

National  war  savings  committee,  division  of  education: 
Arithmetic  problems,  dealing  with  war-savings 
stamps,  Libwty  loan  bonds,  and  other  war  subjects, 
3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Navy:  American  surgeons  attempting  educational 
work  with  the  native  women  of  Samoa  in  nursing,  9, 
no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Need  for  school  publicity,  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Need  of  better  mgh-school  facilities  in  rami  communi- 
ties, 8-9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Needs  of  the  Bureau  of  education,  1,  2,  7-8,  16,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1. 

Neer.  J.  C:  Transportation  of  school  children  in  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio,  9,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Negroes  (education):  Jones  report,  10,  no.  4,  Sept.  16; 
Louisiana,  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Nenana,  Alaska:  Citizenship  night  school,  7,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Public  schools,  16,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

New  Hampshire:  Reorganization  of  high-school  pro- 
grams, 13-14,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

New  Hampshire  federation  of  labor:  Learn  English 
resolution,  20,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Education,  9,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

New  Jersey:  High  schools,  enrollment,  i916>18  (table), 
16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

New  Mexico:  County  unit  for  school  administration, 
8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

New  York  Cltv:  Park  gardens,  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  pen- 
sions for  puDlio^chool  teachers,  5,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
school  for  crippled  children,  9,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  teachers, 
appeal  to,  l,  4,  no.  0,  Dec.  1;  war  cabinet.  Public 
school  No.  8,  Borough  of  Richmond,  H,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

New  York  (State):  I^bor  organizatioas  back  compre- 
hensive program  of  education.  3,  no.  ti,  Oct.  16;  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  lessons  on  how  to 
teach  English  and  civics  to  foreigners,  8,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 


New  Zealand:  Klndereartners  aid  American  In  raising 
funds  for  refugee  dolldren  in  France,  16,  no.  10, 
Dec  16. 

Night  schools.   ^£«  Evening  schools. 

Noorvlk,  Alaska:  Settlement,  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Normal  schools:  Courses  of  study  in  home  economics 
modified  during  war  time,  S,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

North  Amencan  literature:  Course  instituted  at  the 
Sorbonne.  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

North  CaroUna:  Medical  inspection,  5,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
State  board  of  health  urges  Importance  of  play,  11, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

North  Carolina,  University  of:  Study  of  Winston- 
Salem  city  schools.  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

North  Dakota:  Visiting  nurses  in  raral  communities, 
8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Northwest  Territory:  Ordinance  of  1787,  8,  no.  8,  Nov. 
16. 

Nursery  school  in  England,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Nurses:  Samoa,  9,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  training  schools.  In- 
crease, 11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1.    see  alw  Visiting  nurses. 

Nutrition:  Children,  9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 


11,000  minimum  salary  urged  by  Teachers'  federation, 

4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Open  air,  16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Open-air  .schools:  Detroit^,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Open  letter  to  President  Wflson:  French  league  for  the 

defense  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  13-14, 

no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Ordnance  cities:  Schools,  16,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Organized  labor  on  school  and  college  attendance,  20, 

no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Organizing  wln-the-war  conferences  in  the  States,  15, 

no.  7.  Nov.  1.  ' 

Orr,  Mary:  Sent  to  France  to  study  elTect  of  war  on 

children,  12,  no.  2,  Aug.  16:  15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 


Pacific  Islands:  Patriotism  and  war  work,  14-15,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1. 

Pan  American  union:  Education  section,  7,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Parent-teacher  movement:  France,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Park  gardens  of  New  York,  16,  no.  6,  Oct.  1. 

Parker,  Luther:  Rural  education  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  6,  7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Parochial  schools:  United  States  school  garden  army 
in,  6,  no.  5.  Oct.  1. 

Part-time  education,  1,  2,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  9,  15.  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  New  Haven.  Conn.,  9,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Patriotism:  Teaching,  6,  no.  l,  Aug.  1;  Boston  univer- 
sity, 15,  no.  0,  Dec.  1. 

Pearson,  F.  B.:  Democracy  and  education,  11,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Pedagogical  heresies,  14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1.  , 

PeekskUl,  N.  Y.:  Coaymt  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
United  States  school  garden  army,  16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1 . 

Pennsylvania:  Boys'  working  reserve,  4,  no.  3,  Sept.  1; 
Langeloth  educational  and  social  center,  7,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  pensions  for  public-school  teachers,  5,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  rural  communitv  vocational  schools,  8,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1;  Board  of  education  commends  United  States 
boys'  working  reserve,  ll,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Pensions.    See  Teachers'  r^ensions . 

Philadelphia:  School  attendance,  2,  4,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
school  for  cnppled  children,  9,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Philippine  Islands:  Rural  education,  6,  7,  no.  8,  Nov. 
16;  war  work,  7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Physical  education:  Compulsorv,  New  York  state  fed- 
eration of  labor  urges,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  England,  18, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  France,  13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  health  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students,  11-12,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
m  the  cam^gn  for  school  attendance,  2,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  National  education  association  urges  health  and 
physical  training  courses  in  schools,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
Smith  blU,  1,  no.  10,  Deo.  16;  Stote  laws,  13,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1. 

Physical  rehabilitation  of  soldiers,  8,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Physical  science:  Application  of  chemical  and  physical 
science,  6-7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Physical  training  (Storey),  11, 12, 14.  no.  0,  Dec.  1. 

Pied  Piper  poster,  i,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Pierce  County  (wash.):  Motto  of  Boys' and  girls'  club 
members,  6.  no.  8,  Nov.  16.' 

Pittsburgh:  Children's  health  code,  8,  no.  7,  Nov.  1; 
schools  in  war  time,  4,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of:  (conference  on  education  In 
mining  towns,  4,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  10,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Plain  Center  Township,  S.  Dak.:  Kavlnla  and  Plain 
Center  consolidated  school.  6-7,  no.  7,  Nov.  i. 

Play:  North  Carolina  state  board  of  health  urges  im- 
portance, 11,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Play  week,  14,  no.  3,  Sept.  l. 

Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America 
National  physical  education  service,  11,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Playgrounds  (Hutchinson),  13,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  11,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Portier  school  district,  Adair  County,  Mo.,  6,  no.  9, 
Dec.l. 

Porto  Rico:  Public  schools,  5,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  5-6,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  school  war  gardens,  9,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  teacher 
shortage,  3,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Portuguese  language:  Teaching,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  9, 
no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Potel,  Oenerdl:  French  experience  with  the  teaching  of 
German,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

President  acts  to  remedy  teacher  shortage,  1, 12,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 
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Piinoeton  university:  Physical  edaoation,  ww-time 
changes,  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Private  aid  to  education:  American  sine  and  chemical 
CO..  7.  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Prohibition  amendment:  National  education  associa- 
tion urges  States  to  adopt,  10,  no.  2.  Aug.  16. 

Project  work:  Home^choolproject  work,  Cook  Oounty, 
Ill..7.no.7,Nov.  1. 

Psyonoiogfcai clinic:  Langetoth,  Pa, school, 7,  no.  10, 

Public-health  charts  for  the  use  of  teachers,  12,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Public  health  service:  Bill  to  cooperate  with  Bureau  of 
education  in  the  administration  of  physical  educa- 
tion act,  7,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Publio^chool  classes  for  crippled  children,  9-11,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Public  schools:  California,  2,  7,  8.  Nov.  16;  Langetoth, 
Pa.,  7,  no.  10,  Dec.  16.  see  auo  Education;  Rural 
schools;  Schools. 

Publicity:  Need  for  schools,  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Pupil  from  another  community,  3,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

B. 

Radical  changes  in  high-school  science  teaching,  2,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

Ravinia  and  Plain  Center  consolidated  school,  S.  Dak., 
6-7,no.7,  Nov.  1. 

Reading  courses:  Home  reading  courses,  5.  no.  1,  Aug. 
1;  National  rural  teachers'  reading  circle,  10,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16;  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Reconstruction:  Educational  program  (Eliot),  6,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  physical  education  essential,  12,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
See  aito  Schools  in  war  time;  War:  Schools  in  war 
time. 

Records  of  garden  work,  3,  no.  5,  Oct.  L 

Recreation:  In  the  open  country,  14,  no.  3«  Sept.  l; 
Smith  bill,  1,  no.  10.  Dec.  16. 

Red  cross:  American,  kindergarten  in  Paris,  13,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16;  home-service  workers  and  the  schools,  13, 
no.  4,  Sept.  16;  indorses  modem  health  crusade  by 
National  tuberculosis  association,  13.  no.  3,  Sept.  i; 
Junior  membership,  4,  no.  1.  Aug.  i;  l0,no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
4, 14,  no.  6.  Oct.  16;  PhiUppbe  islands,  7,  no.  7,  Nov. 
1;  National  conunittee  on  boys'  work,  allotments  of 
supplies  for  furniture,  16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers:  Walter  Reed  hos- 
pital, 8,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Refugee  children  of  France:  Kindergarten  Christmas, 
16,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  kindergarten  unit,  12-13,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Redstration  of  teachers'  institutes  with  Bureau  of 
education,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

RehabiUtation  of  disabled  soldiers:  Walter  Reed  hos- 
pital. 8.  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

RehabiUtation  for  the  industriaUy  disabled:  BiU 
(H.  R.  12880), 3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Reindeer  industrv:  Alaska,  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Relations  of  the  united  States  school  garden  army  to 
the  state  authorities  in  the  Northeastern  States,  13, 
no.  7,  No7. 1. 

ReUgious  instruction,  Gary,  Ind.,  2,  no.  10.  Dec.  16. 

Reorganization  of  high-school  programs,  13-14,  no.  10, 
Deo.  16. 

Reorganisation  of  the  public-school  system  of  Califor- 
nia, 2, 7, 8,  Nov.  16. 

Repeal  the  married-teacher  regulation,  4,  no.  1 ,  Aug.  1. 

Reservation  policy  in  Alaska,  13,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Reserve  ofDcers'  training  corps,  4,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Richmond,  Ind.:  United  States  school  garden  army, 
14.  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Health  clubs  in  the  schools,  11,  no. 

4,  Sept.  16. 

Rosenwald  fund,  10,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Rural  community  vocational  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Rural  education:  Bibliography  (National  rural  teach- 
ers' reading  circle),  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  items  of  signifi- 
cance in  Tunl  school  progress,  5-6,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
8-10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  8-9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  6-7,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1;  5-7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16:  5-6.  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  na- 
tional conference,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  1,  2.  no.  3, 
Sept.  1:  6,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  Philippine  Islands,  6  7, 
no.  8,  Nov.  1;  Porto  Rico.  5-6,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Rural  high  schools:  Need  of  better  facilities,  8-9,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16;  United  States  and  Canada,  committee  on 
study  of  consolidation .  6.  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Rural  schools:  Bureau  or  education  plans  to  issue  series 
of  rural  school  letters,  10.  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Canada,  all- 
year,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Colorado,  Sargent  consolidated 
school,  9.  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  consoUdauon,  tee  Consoli- 
dation of  schools:  in  the  war  (Turner-Harvey),  6. 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  Indiana,  5,  no.  9,  Dec.  1:  Junior  Red 
cross  work,  11,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  Missouri,  Porter  school 
district,  6,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  Pennsylvania,  rural  com- 
munity vocational  schools,  8, no.3,  Sept.  1 ;  scorecard, 
Kansas  State  agricultural  college,  5.  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
standardization,  8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  teacher  shortage, 

5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  9,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  Texas,  5,  no.  7,  Nov. 
1;  Utah.  5, 6,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  Vir^nia,  5,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  Washington  (State),  8,  no.  3,^ept.  1. 

Rural  schools  (course  of  study):  Autauga  County,  Ala., 

5.  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Montana,  5.  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Dillon 

Ciounty,  S.  C,  5.  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Rural  teachers:  Salaries,  8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  8,  no.  4, 

Sept.  16;  training,  5,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Rural  teachers'  reading  circle.  National,  19,  no.  2,  Aug. 

16;  10,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
Russian  schools:  Bolshevist  view,  12,  no.  10,  Dec  16. 


Safeguarding  the  children,  16,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  School  work,  13,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Salaries:  Federal  aid,  bill  to  provide  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  immigrant  education,  2, 
no.  1 ,  Aug.  1 .    See  aUo  Teachers*  salaries. 

Samoa:  American  Navy,  educating  women  in  nurs- 
ing, 9,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Sampaia.  Sebastifto:  Message  of  friendship  to  students 
of  united  States,  by  Brazilian  students,  13,  no.  9, 
Deo.l. 

Sargent  consolidated  school,  Colo.,  9.  no.  3,  Sept.  1*. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada:  Survey  of  education,  5,  no.  2, 
Au«.  16. 

Save  fruit  pits  and  nut  shells,  11,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Scales  in  the  classroom,  12,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

SchaefTer,  Dr.  Nathan  C:  Vocational  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

School  age:  Utah  proposes  to  keep  children  imder 
school  control  until  18, 14,  no.  10,  Dec.  10. 

School  attendance:  Baltimore,  9,  15,  no.  8,  Nov.  16; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  15, 16,  no.  8.  Nov.  16;  Campaign- 
ing for,  1. 2,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Children's  bureau  (Back 
to  school  drive),  10.  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  Federal  and 
other  agencies  working  to  keep  chilcU^n  in  school, 
2,  no.  2,  Au£.  16;  organized  labor  on,  20,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  National  league  of  compulsory  education  officials, 
2,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  16,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  Philadelphia.  2, 4,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

School  buildings:  Caney  Creek  school,  Ky.  (illus.),  11, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  no  new.  during  the  war,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

School  children:  Health  supm^sion  plan  in  Florida, 
11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  solicitation  of  funds  by,  9,  no.  5, 
Oct.  1;  war  savings  stamps,  salesmen,  3,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

School  credit:  Bible  study,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  l;  garden 
work,  6,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  pupil  from  another  commu- 
nity. 3.  no.  2.  Aug.  16. 

School-directed  home  gardens  in  nine  southern  cities, 
9,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

School  enrollment:  High  schools,  New  Jersey,  1916-18, 
16,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

School  farmers,  Los  Angeles,  3,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

School  farm:  New  York,  8,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

School  for  health  instructors,  Wisconsin,  8,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

'^  School  for  mothers,"  England  and  Wales,  13,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1. 

School  fund:  West  Virginia,  increased,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

School  garden  army:  A  success,  1, 2,  no.  1,  Aug.  I. 

School  garden  work.  Cleveland,  12-13.  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

School  gardens:  California,  3,  no.  8,  Nov.  16.  See  also 
United  States  school  garden  army. 

Schoolhouses.    See  School  buildings. 

School  hygiene  and  physical  education,  12-14,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1;  11-12,  no.  4,  ^pt.  16;  5, 8, 11,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
8¥,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  11-12.  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  11-12,  14, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  11,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

School  Job,  8,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

School  law:  England,  10,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  7,  no.  6,  Oct. 
16;  I^uisiana,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

School  lunches:  New  York  state  federation  of  labor 
urges,  3,  no.  6.  Oct.  16. 

School  music  (Earhart  and  McConathy)  9,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

School  nurses:  Rural  communities  in  Wisconsin  and 
North  Dakota,  law,  8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

School  organization:  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  6,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

School  standardisation:  Rural  schools,  8,  no.  4,  Sept. 
16. 

School  supervision:  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  6,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1;  Vermont,  8.  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

School  tax:  Florida,  mcrease,  14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  liouisi- 
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8,  Nov.  16. 

Schools  and  home  gardening,  past  and  present,  4,  no.  5, 
Oct.  1. 

Schools  and  national  ideals,  1,  4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Schools  and  the  fourth  Liberty  loan,  1, 16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Schools  and  wai^«avin£s  work,  2-3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Schools  for  Ordnance  cities,  16  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Schools  in  war  time:  Campaigning  for  school  attend- 
ance, 1,  2,  no.  2.  Aug.  16;  conference  of  educators  to 
discuss  school  attendance,  2. 15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  coopera- 
tion of  the  schoob  and  industries  in  conserving  the 
educational  interests  of  children  and  youth,  1. 2, 4, 15, 
no.  7.  Nov.  1;  9,  15,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  Europe's  educa- 
tional message  to  America.  16,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Govern- 
ment policies  involving,  3,  no.  1.  Aug.  1;  keep  the 
schools  going,  3,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  labor  leaders  on  war^ 


time  education,  11,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  National  education 
association  tAopts  a  war  platlorm.  10-11,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  New  Jersey,  5,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  on,  16,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  Secretary  Daniels  sa>'s: 
*'8tav  in  school,"  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  war  and  the  schools 
(C«>k).  9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Whitnell,  Va.,  5,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  "Why  I  am  going  back  to  school,"  12,  no.  4,  Sept 
16. 

Schools  to  aid  National  Liberty  loan  committee  in  cele- 
brating Liberty  day,  1,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Science  (teaching):  Changes  In  high  schools.  2,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16;  Achools  during  wartime,  3,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

Score  card:  Rural  schools  (Kansas  agricultural  college). 

5,  no.  2,  Au^.  16. 

Self-improvement  clubs,  Los  Angeles,  12,  no.  8,  Nov.  IC. 

Senate  debates  Students'  army  training  corps.  4.  no.  4. 
Sept.  16. 

Service  flag  of  the  garden  army,  13, 21,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Service  in  Qovemment  department  makes  strong  ap- 
peal to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  (Koch),  9, 15,  no.  8, 
Nov.  IG. 

Sex  education:  National  education  association  to  in- 
quire concerning  work  done  and  methods.  11.  no.  2. 
Aug.  16.  '     ' 

Sexton,  J.  W.:  School  credit  for  Bible  study,  16,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard:  Letter  to  Commissioner  of 
education regardingilliteracy,  15-16,  no.  10,  Dec.  10. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Mary  K. :  Women's  clubs  to  help  school 
garden  army,  13,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Siam:  Students  from,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Six-three-threeplan:  Rural  schools,  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Skidmoro,  C.  H.:  Granite  school  district,  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah,  6-7,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Slater  fund,  10,  no.  4.  Sept.  16. 

Slawson,  S.  J.:  Conditions  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  15, 16. 
no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

Slides  for  the  use  of  schools,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Small,  W.  S. :  Health  program  for  high-school  students. 
11-12,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Smith,  Senator  Hoke:  Bill  to  create  Department  of 
education,  1, 12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Smith,  Laura  M.:  Arithmetic  problems  from  the  Na- 
tional war  savings  committee,  3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Snith  bill  (8.  4987),  1,  8,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Simth-Bankhead  bill  on  illiteracy,  7,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Social  center:  Cincinnati  ("  AmeHcan  house"),  10,  no. 
7,  Nov.  1.    See  also  Community  center. 

Social  education:  National  education  association  urges 
women  to  train  girls  for  civic  and  social  life,  10.  no.  2. 
Aug.  16. 

Sodaliced  schools:  National  education  association  rec- 
ommends, 10,  no.  2.  Auf .  16. 

Societa  degli  amici  deir  Italia,  London:  Meeting  for 
visiting  Italian  professors,  15.  no.  3,  Sept.  15. 

Soldiers:  Advice  regarding  continuation  of  education, 
16,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  disabled,  see  Disabled  soldiers; 
Instruction  for  non-English-speaking  men  in  selec- 
tive draft,  10-11,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Solenberger.  Edith  Reeves:  Public  school  classes  for 
crippled  children,  9-11,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Solicitation  of  funds  by  school  children,  9,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Song  for  the  school  garden  army,  13,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Sor bonne:  Course  in  North  American  literature,  12, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

South,  the:  School-directed  home  gardens  in  nine 
southern  cities,  9,  no.  1(K  Dec.  16. 

South  America:  Message  from,  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

South  Carolina:  Illiteracy  commission  appointed,  13, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

South  Dakota:  Educational  survev,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
school  consolidation,  6-7,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Southern  sociological  congress:  Win-the-war  campaign, 
15,  no.  7.  Nov.  1. 

Shipbuilding:  Cooperative  plan  applied  to,  12,  no.  1, 

Spanish  in  southern  France,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Spanish  language  (teaching):  England,  15,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1;  France,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  importance  of, 
4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  united  States  section  of  the  International  high 
commission,  9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Standardization  of  schools.  See  School  standardiza- 
tion. 

Standards,  uniform.    See  Uniform  standards. 

State  aid  to  education:  Utah,  14, 15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

State  boards  of  education:  Utah,  14, 15,  no.  10,  Dec.  10. 

State  constitution:  California,  proposed  amendment, 
7,  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

State  councils  to  help,  4,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

State  laws  for  physical  education,  13,  no.  1,  .\ug.  1. 

State  university:  Course  in  labor  in  a,  urged  by  Amer- 
ican federation  of  labor,  9,  no.  2,  Au^.  16. 

State  university  surveys  North  Carolina  city,  9,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

States  and  playgrounds,  13.  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

States  and  war-time  education,  5.  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

State-wide  medical  Inspection  in  North  Carolina,  5,  no. 

6.  Oct.  16. 

Stillman,  Charles  B.:  Resolutions  of  American  federa- 
tion of  teachers,  9,  no.  2,  Auff.  16. 

Storey,  Thomas  A.:  Physical  training,  11-12, 14,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1. 

StoriM  (war):  Three  sons  and  the  war  (Whitehead), 
6-7,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Student  aid:  Suggested,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Student  army  training  corps,  6,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  10,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16:  1,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  3,  4,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  4, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16. 
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Students  from  Siam,  14,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Subletting  (Frands).  14,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Suffrage  amendment:  National  education  association 

approves,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 
Summary  of  school  orguiixation  and  supervision  in 

Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Superannuation  allowances  for  teachers  in  England, 

13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
Supernormal  children:  Classes,  Detroit,  5,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 
Survey  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  4,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 
Switzerland:    Studyine  special  features  of  American 

education,  14,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 
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id,  no.  V,  i^ec.  i:  nnanciai  expenenoe  oi  pensiou  sys- 
tems, 5,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  state-wide  systems,  3,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Teachers'  salaries:  And  American  federation  of  teach- 
ers, 9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16:  an  editor  on,  17,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
England  and  America,  7,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  facts  con- 
cerning. 1,  2,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  13.  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  Federal 
aid,  bin  to  provide,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  National  educa- 
tion association  urges  living  and  saving  wage,  10, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  New  York  state  federation  of  labor 
urges  better  pay,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  tl,000  minimum 
uigcd  by  Teachers'  federation,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  rural 
schools,  8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  state  aid,  Utah,  14,  15,  no. 

10,  Dec.  16;  village  schools,  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  Vir- 
ginia, 7,  no.  4,  Sept.  16.  See  alto  Rural  teachers, 
salaries. 

Teachers  (shortage):  And  inexperienced  teachers,  9, 
no.  3,  Sept.  1;  Baltimore,  9, 15,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  Indiana. 
5,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  Porto  Rico,  3,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  rural 
communities,  5,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  Texas,  16,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Teachers  (training):  Agricultural  in  ser\ice,  5-6,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16;  health  (Wisconsin),  8,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  hygiene, 
5.  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  physical  education,  11-12,  14,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  Smith  biU  provides  for,  1,  no.  10,  Dec.  16; 
trade  and  vocational  schools  urged  by  New  York 
federation  of  labor,  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Teaching:  Assignments,  Boston  high  school,  9,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16;  English  to  non-English-speaking  selectives, 

11,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  essential  occupation,  4,  no.  9,  Dec.  1; 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  urged,  9,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Technical  education:  High  schools,  development 
urged,  12, 14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  higher  education  and  the 
war,  3. 4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Texas:  Educational  survey  of  Falls  and  Walker  Coun- 
ties, 7,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  teacher  shortage  because  of  low 
salaries,  16,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

Textbooks:  Fewer  during  the  war,  3,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Textiles:  Course  at  Leeds  university,  Eng.,  14,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Throe  sons  and  the  war;  a  story  (Whitehead),  0-7,  no. 
2,  Aug.  16. 

Thrift  stamps:  How  I  earned  money  during  my  vaca- 
tion to  buy.  3,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Tientsin,  Chma:  School  for  employees  of  American  and 
British  firms  to  study  Chinese  language,  13,  14,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1. 

Tokyo,  Imperial  university  of:  Foreign  professors 
leave,  salaries  of  Japanese  professors  to  be  raised,  15, 
no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Trade-unionists:  Participation  in  school  affairs  urged 
bv  New  York  state  federation  of  labor,  3,  no.  6,  (J^ct. 

Training  of  agricultural  teachers  in  service,  5,  no.  2, 
Aug.  16. 

Tmnsportation  of  school  children  in  Champaim 
Countv,  Ohio,  9,  no.  3,  Sept.  1.  See  alto  Consolida- 
tion of  schools. 

Traveling  industrial  exhibits  in  the  schools  of  Den- 
mark, 13,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Tuberculosis:  Rod  cross  call  to  health  service,  11,  no. 
10,  Doc.  10. 


Turner-Harvey,  Afrt.  Msai^:  Rural  schools  in  the  war, 

6,  no.  9,  Deo.  1. 
Types  of  gardens,  9,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 


U.  S.  S.  O.  leaflets,  7,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 

Undernutrition.    See  Malnutrition. 

Uniform  standards:  Education,  National  education 
association  urges,  10,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

United  States  boys'  working  reserve,  2, 11,  no.  2,  Aug. 
16;  3, 4, 6,  no.  3,  Sent.  1;  6. 14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  3-4,  no.  9, 
Dec.  1;  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

United  States  ooni^ess:  National  education  association 
expresses  appredation  of  patriotic  spirit  shown  by, 
11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

United  States  school  garden  army,  1,  2,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 
13,  21,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  1-16,  no.  6,  Oct.  1;  13-15,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1;  9-10, 16,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  9,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

United  war-work  campaign,  6,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 

Universities  and  colleges:  A  Belgian  soldier  univer- 
sity, 14,  no.  2,  Aug.  lo;  Germany,  attendance,  7,  no.  6, 
Oct.  16. 

University  of  London.    See  London,  University  of. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  See  Wisconsin,  University 
of. 

Use  and  conservation  of  food,  10,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Utah:  Education,  14, 15,  no.  10,  Dec.  16;  school  consoli- 
dation, 5,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  6-7,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

V. 

Van  Slyck,  Clara  L.:  Liberty  day  program,  1,  no.  5, 

Oct.  1. 
Vermont:  Boys'  working  reserve,  3,  no.  3,  Sept.  1; 

junior  high  schools  solution  for  rural  communities, 

9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  school  supervision,  8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 
Vestibule  schools  training  war  workers,  12,  no.  4,  Sept. 

16. 
"Victory boys":  (Claxton),  9, no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Village  community  school:  Some  possibilities  of,  2,  4, 

no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Village  schools:  Special  study  of,  12,  no.  1,  Aug.  1; 

teachers'  salaries.  8,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 
Virginia:  Schools  during  war-time,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1. 
Visiting  nurses:  Rural  communities,  laws  making  pro- 
vision for,  in  Wisconsin  and  Nortn  Dakota,  8,  no.  4, 

Sept.  16. 
Vocational  education:  In  war  time,  3,  no.  1,  Aog.  1. 
Vocational    schools:  Rural    commumty     vocational 

schools  in  Pennsylvania.  8,  no.  3,  Sept.  l. 
Volunteer  supervision:  School  garden  army,  10,  no.  5, 

Oct.  1. 

W. 

Wales:  Grants  to  schools  for  mothers.  13,  no.  9,  Dec.  1. 

Walker  County,  Tex.:  Educational  survey,  7,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C:  Agricul- 
tural training  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  16, 
no.  9,  Dec.  1;  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers,  8, 
no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

War:  Armistice  signed,  1,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  bibliographies 
(Bureau  of  education).  13,  no.  1,  .\ue.  1;  7,  no.  3, 
Sept.  1,  college  budgets,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  England, 
18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  fewer  new  textbooks  during,  3, 
no.  3,  Sept.  1;  higher  education,  3,  4,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
influence  on  United  States  (I>ane).  14-15,  no.  1,  Aug. 
1;  kindergarten  unit  in  France,  12-13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16; 
lantern  slides,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  14,  no.  6,  Oct.  16; 
museums,  war  cabient,  New  York  city  school,  14, 
no.  10,  Dec.  16;  normal  schools  reconstruct  courses  In 
home  economics,  5,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  outline  course  on 
war  topics,  19,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  periodicals,  National 
school  service,  5,  no.  4,  Sept.  16:  school  buiklings, 
no  new  during.  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  school  work  Im- 
proved by  working  to  win,  St. Louis,  ifo.,  13, no.  10, 
Dec.  16;  schools  in  war  time,  3,  no.  1,  Aug.  1;  4,  9, 
10-11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  1,2, 15.no.  7,  Nov.  1;  9,  15-16, 
no.  8,  Nov.  16;  12,  14,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  6,  no.  9,  Dec. 
1;  science,  teaching  in  high  schools,  radical  changes 
in,  2,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  the  States  and  ¥rar-time  educa- 
tion, what  governors  and  State  superintendents  say, 
5,  no.  3,  Sept.  1;  teacher  shortage,  Porto  Rico,  3,  no. 
3,  Sept.  1. 

War  activities  in  a  great  rural  school ,  5, 6,  no.  8.  Nov.  16. 

War  Americanisation,  1, 2.  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

War  and  the  schools  (Cook),  9,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

War  cabinet  in  the  school,  14,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 

War  Department:  Draft  and  the  schools,  1,  2,  no.  2. 
Sept.  1;  Student  army  training  corps,  6.  no.  1,  Aug. 
1;  committee  on  education  and  special  training. 
See  Committee  on  education  and  special  training. 


War  gardens.   See  United  States  school  garden  army 

War  industries  board:  No  new  school  buildings  during 
the  war,  policy,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  i. 

War  issues  course.  7,  no.  10,  Deo.  16. 

War  labor  policies  board:  Child-labor  regulations  dur- 
ing war,  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  16. 

War  platform  for  the  schools:  National  education 
association,  10-11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

War-savings  campaign:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  16,  no.  7, 
Nov.  I. 

War-savings  oommittee:  School  children  asked  to  save 
fruit  pits  and  nut  shells  for  carbon,  11,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

War-savings  societies:  In  schools,  2,  3,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

War-savings  stamps,  13,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  2,  3,  7,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

War-savings  work:  Schools  and,  2, 3,  no.  4.  Sept.  16. 

War  service:  ICanual  training  classes,  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  call,  11,  no.  1,  Aug.  1. 

War-time  changes  in  physical  education  in  colleges, 
12,  no.  4,  SOTt.  16. 

War-time  needs  of  colored  schools,  12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

War  work,  schools.   See8clMo\B:  war  work. 

War-work  campaign,  unitefl.  6,  no.  7.  Nov.  i. 

War  workers:  Training,  vestibule  schools,  12,  no.  4, 
Sept.  16. 

Washington  (State):  Rural  schools  and  rural  life  de- 
velopment, 8,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

Weight  record:  Classroom,  12,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 

West  Virginia:  State  school  fund  increased,  2,  no.  1, 
Aug.  1. 

Wharton,  Miss.:  Work  with  children  of  Flanders,  12, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

What  England  learned,  18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

What  is  Americanixatien?  15,  no.  9,  Doc.  1. 

What  is  the  school-teacher's  duty?  (Dr.  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw),  18,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

What  they  say  about  the  United  States  school  garden 
army— President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lane,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  1,  no.  5.  Oct.  i. 

Whitehead,  Harold:  Three  ^ons  and  the  war,  a  story, 
6-7,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Whltnell,  Va.:  Better  rural  school  in  war  time,  5,  no. 
2,  Aug.  16. 

Whose  problem?    (U.  S.  S.  G.  A.),  9,  no.  5,  Oct.  i. 

"Why  1  am  going  )>ack  to  school"  (Salisbury),  12,  no. 
4,  Sept.  16. 

Why  not  schools?    11,  no.  8,  Nov.  16. 

Williams,  L.  A.:  Winston-Salem  dty  schools,  9,  no. 
4,  Sept.  16 

Wilson,  PretideiU  Woodrow:  Acts  to  remedy  teacher 
shortage.  ],  12,  no.  6,  Oct.  16;  address,  April  16. 1917, 
extract  from,  16,  no.  5,  Oct.  1;  armistice,  notice  of 
signing,  1,  no.  8,  Nov.  16;  education  in  war  time,  1, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  National  education  association  ex- 
presses entire  confidence  in,  11,  no.  2,  Aug.  16;  an 
open  letter  to,  from  French  league  for  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citisen,  13-14,  no.  8, 
Nov.  16;  presented  with  a  souvenir  paddle  as  an 
appreciation  of  Government's  work  in  Alaska,  19, 
no.  2,  Aug.  16;  schools  in  war  time,  16,  no.  3,  Sept.  1; 
United  States  school  garden  army,  1,  no.  5,  Oct.  1; 
urges  school  attendance,  1,  no.  2,  Aug.  16. 

Win-the-war  conferences  in  the  States,  15,  no.  7,  Nov.  1 

Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C:  City  schools,  9,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Wisconsin:  Antituberculosis  association  organizes  a 
school  for  health  instructors,  8,  no.  7,  Nov.  1;  physi- 
cal education,  11,  no.  4,  Sept.  16;  visiting  nurses  in 
rural  communities,  8,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Wisconsin,  University  of:  Music  courses  added  to  mail 
study  list,  10,  no.  9,  Dec.  1;  physical  education,  new 
plan  during  war,  11,  12,  no.  4,  Sept.  16. 

Wives  of  men  sent  overseas,  education,  15-16,  no.  10, 
Dec.  16. 

Women's  clubs  to  help  school-garden  army,  13,  no.  7, 
Nov.  1. 

Working  together,  10,  no.  5,  Oct.  1. 


Young,  (}ongres8man  George  N.:  Walter  Heed  Hospi- 
tal, 8,  no.  6,  Oct.  16. 

Young  man  and  the  draft,  1,  no.  2,  S^t.  1. 

Young  men's  Christian  association:  Education  in 
British  army,  12,  no.  10,  Dec.  16. 


Z. 


Zook,  George  F.:  I  ectures  and  slides  on  war  activities 
of  Uoited  States,  2,  no.  3,  Sept.  1. 
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GARDEN  ARMY  A  SUCCESS. 


Million  and  a  Half  Boys  and  Girls  Enrolled— Fifty  Thou- 
sand Teachers — Financial  Support  Assured. 


President  Wilson  has  granted  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
from  his  national  defense  fund  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  next  10 
montiis,  beginning  September 
1.  1018. 

As  tlie  result  of  the  work 
already  done  since  March,  a 
million  and  a  half  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled,  under  some 
fifty  thousand  teacher-super- 
visors, and  a|)proxiuiately  a 
hundred  thousand  acres,  ac- 
cording to  latest  es;timates, 
have  been  placed  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  garden  army  organi- 
zation has  been  particularly 
successful  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of 
other  agPricies  in  mobilizing 
school  chihlrcn  for  the  home 
war  garden.  City  school 
men,  educational  associa- 
tions, emergency  organiza- 
tions of  various  sorts,  paro- 
chial schools,  civic  organiza- 
tions, Scouts,  and  the  press 
have  been  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together.  In 
its  official  report  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Lane,  the 
bureau  officials  say :  *'  Public- 
school  men  have  welcomed 
this  vital  educational  move- 
ment by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  as  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  things 
done   by   the   schools   as   an 

organization    in    these    times    of   great    national    stress    and 
struggle." 

Many  governors  of  States  issued  public  proclamations  call- 
ing attention  of  the  children  of  the  State  to  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  and  encouraging  tliem  to  enlist  as  garden 
soldiers. 

(Continued  on  pago  2.) 
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WAR  AMERICANIZATION. 


Americanization  Education  as  a  War  Problem  Put  Squarely 
Before  the  Public — Two  Measures  Urged  by  Committee  of 
the  Conference — ^Federal  Aid  to  be  Sought. 


The  Garden  Army   Poster. 


One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  solving  the  war  Au^eri- 
canizatlon  problem  through  education  was  taken  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  I^ane 
called  in  conference  during 
April  governors  and  their 
representatives  from  22 
States,  a  number  of  other 
State  officers,  officials  of 
commercial  and  industrial 
organizations,  officers  of 
State  and  National  Councils 
of  Defense,  educators,  and 
others.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  conference,  two  bills 
have  been  drawn  providing 
for  a  national  program  for 
war  Americanization  throui^h 
education.  The  committee 
which  drafted  the  proposed 
legislation  consisted  of  the 
following:  Gov.  Carl  E.  Milll- 
kln,  of  Maine;  Gov.  Sanuiel 
V.  Stewart,  of  Montana  ;  Gov. 
Richard  Manning,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Levy  Mayer,  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
Chicago,  111.;  Harold  T. 
Clark,  of  the  mayor's  war 
board,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert Newton  Lynch,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
President  Sanmel  Gomiiers, 
of  the  American  Fedehition 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Hale  Hoi  den,  of  the  Burling- 
ton &  Qulncy  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Arthur  S. 
Somers,  president  of  the 
board  of  education.  New  York 
City. 

Common  Use  of  English  Language. 

One  of  the  measures  seeks  to  provide  through  education  for 
the  promotion  of  the  common  use  of  the  English  language, 
patriotism,  and  national  unity.    Tlie  bill  directs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
(Continued  on  page  2.) 
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WAR  AMERICANIZATION. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
promote  the  trniaing  of  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  particularly  males  of  military  age  **  In  tlie  under- 
stantling  and  use  of  the  English  language,  in  a  comprehension  of 
the  fundamental  ideals  and  meaning  of  American  life,  citizen- 
ship, and  institutions,  and  In  a  genuine  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
founded." 

Tlie  bill  provides  as  follows : 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  af  the  Interior,  promote  the  national  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, shall  promote  the  training  of  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  particularly  males  of  military  age,  In  the  understanding 
and  use  of  the  fiagtisb  language.  In  a  comprehension  of  the  funda- 
mental ideals  and  meaning  of  American  life,  citisenship,  and  inatitu- 
tlons,  and  in  a  genuine  allegiance  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Covernment  of  the  United  States  is  founded ;  shall,  through  educa- 
tional means,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  un- 
American  and  anti-American  Influences  among  such  persons ;  shall 
cooperate  with  State,  county,  district,  and  municipal  authorities,  vol- 
antary  associations,  employer*,  and  others  in  the  organization  and 
extension  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  resident  persons  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage ;  shall  establish  fundamental  stanOarda  and  devise 
eflicient  methods  necessary  to  insure  their  American  education  and  to 
procure  their  attendance  at  school ;  and  shall,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  and  otherwise,  promote  their  Americanization. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
net,  including  the  cost  of  printing,  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  em- 
ployees, and  such  other  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000  and 
annually  thereafter  until  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  sum  of  $500,000 : 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  sum  hereinbefore  appropriated  shall  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  In  the  erection  or 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  or  in  the  equipment  of  classrooms. 

Federal  Aid  for  Sahvies* 

The  second  bill  would  provide  Federal  aid  in  paying  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  immigrant  educaticm. 
It  appropriates  varying  sums— $5,060,000  in  1919,  .*^,!06O,eeO  In 
1920,  $4,000,000  in  1921,  and  $5,000,000  annxtally  tftereafter— 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachera,  supervisors,  and  diree- 
tors  of  immigrant  education,  tke  money  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  the  number  of  aon-Bnglish-spealE- 
Ing  persons  in  the  State  to  the  total  number  of  non-English- 
speaking  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are,  as  follows: 
That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Statea  anil  Territorle» 
In  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers^  tupervisors,  and  dlreetms  o£  tat- 
migrant  education,  there  in  hereby  cntborhreA  tm  be  awravriajted  tar 
the  use  of  the  States  and  Terrltoriet,  subject  to  the  pcoyiaiww  of  thte 
Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nlaeteeB  hnnAved  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  $5.000,000 ;  foe  the  fiseal  yeae  endlnc  June  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $3,069,006;  far  tha 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineleen  hvodfeed  maA  twenty-oae, 
the  Bum  of  $4,000,000 ;  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $9,066^066. 
A  State  or  Territory  shall,  subject  to  the  prorloioBOof  thf»aet,  neefre 


an  allotment  annually  from  said  sums  in  the  proportion  which  the 
total  number  off  resident  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  unable 
to  speak  the  EagUsh  language  in  such  State  or  Territory  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  resident  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language  in  the  United  States  and  its  Territories, 
according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census :  Provided,  That 
at  least  fifty  per  centum  of  moneys  allotted  under  this  act  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  im- 
migrant education  shall  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  classes  established,  authorized,  or 
approred  by  publle-school  authorities  and  maintained  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  voluntary  associations, 
corporations,  firms,  and  individual  employers,  for  resident  person* 
of  foreign  birth  in  places  where  such  persons  live,  work,  or  congregate 
in  numbers. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  and  Territories 
in  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  immigrant  educa- 
tion, there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000,  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of 
$750,000.  A  State  or  Territory  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  receive  an  allotment  annually  from  said  sums  in  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  resident  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  unable  to  speak  the  English  language  in  such  State  or  Territory 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  resident  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  unable  to  speak  the  English  language  in  the  United  States  and 
Its  Territories,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  and  Territories 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  immi- 
grant education,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  in  addition  to  the  sums  hereinbefore  appropriated  in 
section  two,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  immigrant  aliens  arriving 
and  admitted  annually  Into  the  United  States  and  its  Territories,  for 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  immigrant  aliens  are  admitted  into  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  and  annually  thereafter, 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  there  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  and  its  Territories  five  hundred  thousand  Immigrant 
aliens,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000 :  Provided,  That  if,  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  shall  fall  below  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, but  shall  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  the  amount  an- 
nually  appropriated  shall  be  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 :  And  provided  /ur- 
ther.  That  If,  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  number  of  Immigrant 
aliens  admitted  shall  fail  below  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  the 
amount  appropriated  shall  be  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  A  State  or  Ter- 
ritory shall,  suhjeet  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  an  allotment 
annuaUy  from  said  maui  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  ad- 
mitted iamlgraat  allena  destined  to  such  State  or  Territory  in  the 
llacal  year  next  pfeoedtng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  to 
be  Bade  bears  to  the  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  In  the  said  preceding  fiscal  year, 
aceordlng  to  the  aamual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Imml- 
giatieii. 


GARDEN  ARMY  A  SUCCESS. 

(Gonttaoe^  from  page  1.) 
Suggestive  e&axaes  of  stucly  have  been  worked  out  for  nor- 
schools  and  colleges  to  prepare  teachers  for  garden  work. 
During  the  next  few  niiootlifl  considerable  eflfort  will  be  spent 
In  iBdticing  supertntendenta  and  boards  of  education  to  give 
adteqfoate  aovpert  for  the  eoning  year. 

A  gsrden  pam^Uet,  to  iadude  the  best  in  all  the  practical. 
leaffets  of  the  year,  win  shortly  be  issued. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  KOW 
HAS  BIG  MAILING  LIST  OF 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


In  order  that  every  teacher  In  tlie 
United  States  nuiy  receive  Government 
publications,  particularly  those  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  war  emergency,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  had  pre- 
pared and  reduced  to  stencils  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  schoolhouses  of  the  United 
States  of  every  grade.    The  list  now  con- 


toiBs  119JQI90  aepftrate  sehoo^^  represent- 
ing nearly  half  a  mUlion  teachers.  A 
relatively  small  number  of  cities  have  not 
yet  sent  in  the  necessary  information, 
but  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
superintendents  the  missing  names  are 
rapidly  being  added.  The  list  has  thus 
far  been  used  to  mail  pamphlets  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  in- 
cluding the  Junior  Four-Minute  ^len  ma- 
terial of  the  third  Liberty  loan. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  MORE 
FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA, 


By  resolution  of  July  22,  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  West  Virginia  has  in- 
creased the  State  sciiool  fund  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed by  law.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  supplement  teachers'  salaries  through- 
out the  State. 
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GOVERNMENT    POUCIES    INVOLVING    THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


Tentative  Draft  of  Special  Program  for  Science  and  Industrial  Arts— New 
Publication  Seeks  to  Set  Forth  How  Secondary  Schools  Can  Best 
Meet  Immediate  Needs  of  War  Industries— Results  of 
Series  of  Conferences  ot  Groups  of  Specialists- 
Important  Recommendations. 


Si)ecific  help  in  remodeling  school 
courses  to  meet  the  Government's  war 
demands  is  given  in  a  special  report  just 
Issued  containing  a  war  program  for  sci- 
ence and  industrial  arts  as  agreed  upon 
by  representative  teachers  called  in  con- 
ference by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  ascertain  what  the  schools  can  do. 
Tlie  report,  now  available,  is  a  tentative 
one.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Government  Policies 
Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time,"  pub- 
lished some  weeks  ago,  this  new  publica- 
tion supplements  in  a  concrete  way  the 
judgment  of  the  administration  by  giving 
in  terms  of  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents themselves  just  what  the  school  war 
program  should  be  in  these  two  important 
fields. 

The  tentative  draft  of  the  program  for 
science  and  industrial  arts  is  in  part  as 
follows : 

SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Need. 

The  problem  of  producing  competent 
scientific  and  technical  workers  in  large 
numbers  is  irame<liate  and  pressing.  In 
the  near  future  the  need  for  such  work- 
ers will  be  even  greater  than  it  is  now. 
The  workers  needed  include:  Chemists, 
physicists,  biologists,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, experts  in  sanitation,  engineers, 
and  others  in  whose  training  science 
plays  an  essential  and  important  part. 

This  demand  for  scientific  workers  can 
be  supplied  only  through  science  instruc- 
tion given  to  larger  numbers  of  students 
with  more  specific  applications  to  the  im- 
mediate military,  industrial,  social,  and 
personal  needs. 

Work  In  science,  as  in  other  subjects, 
should  at  all  times  be  made  to  contribute 
definitely  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
objectives:  Health  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  community;  command  of  funda- 
mental processes;  worthy  home  member- 
ship; vocational  guidance  and  prepara- 
tion ;  citizenship  in  a  democracy ;  worthy 
use  of  leisure ;  etiilcal  character. 

In  the  present  emergency,  however,  we 
beiieve  that  health  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  community  and  vocational  guid- 
ance and  preparation  should  be  particu- 
larly stressed. 

Measures  for  Meeting  the  Need. 

(1)  To  Insure  that  children  shall  re- 
ceived an  increased  amount  of  instruction 
in  science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  general  appeal  to 
sc'ience  and  Its  methods,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  arouse  a  lively  interest 
in  ficleoce  and  to  develop  a  wholesome 


respect  for  its  processes.    These  ends  are 
particularly  important  in  grades  7-9. 

(2)  In  the  present  crisis,  training  must- 
be  given  for  specific  tasks,  need  for  which 
has  been  created  by  war  conditions; 
hence,  gi^eat  and  increasing  emphasis  must 
be  laid  on  the  applications  of  science  to 
those  processes  most  necessary  in  win- 
ning the  war.  Such  immediate  and  pur- 
poseful problems  constitute  the  best  basis 
for  education  in  science. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  education  of 
children  and  the  youth,  the  schools  should 
undertake  as  a  part  of  their  duty  the 
training  of  adults  for  tasks  to  which  they 
are  called  by  the  national  emergency. 

(4)  Wherever  practicable,  certainly  In 
grades  7-9,  the  artificial  separation  of 
the  sciences  should  be  ignored  for  the 
greater  end  of  problem  solution.  In  other 
words,  appeal  should  be  made  to  any 
science  that  'can  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  everyday  life. 

(5)  The  Government  should  oflftclally 
recognize,  by  insignia  or  otherwise, 
teachers  and  the  older  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  as  performing  national  service  In 
their  appointed  tasks. 

The  Teacher  Problem. 

(6)  Men  and  women  who  are  prepared 
to  teach  science,  and  who  may  have  been 
called  from  the  schools  by  other  voca- 
tions or  by  marriage,  should  be  urge<l  to 
return  and  render  emergency  service. 

(7)  Communities  should  make  ade- 
quate adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries  so 
that  men  and  women  of  ability  shall  no 
longer  be  penalized  for  rendering  the 
highly  necessary  service  of  Instruction  of 
youth. 

(8)  Local  communities  and  State  and 
National  Governments  should  at  once  pre- 
pare plans  to  make  teaching  a  more  at- 
tractive career  and  to  increase  provisions 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

(9)  In  every  school  increasing  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  vocational  op- 
portunities requiring  scientific  knowleilge 
and  skill. 

Cooperation  Essential. 

(10)  It  is  the  greatest  importance  that 
close  cooperation  in  purpose  and  admlnls- 
tratio;n  be  secured  on  the  part  of  all  de- 
partments which  contribute  to  the  emer- 
gency needs.  This  report  is  concurred  in 
by  committees  on  science  and  on  indus- 
trial arts.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  simi- 
lar cooperation  be  had  with  those  en- 
gaged in  subjects  such  as  commercial 
work,  agriculture,  home  economics,  civics, 
and  others,  for  it  is  recognized  that  other 
secondary  school  subjects  besides  the 
sciences  have  specific  contributions  needed 
In  this  emergency. 

(11)  The  science  committees  of  the 
C]k>mmission  on  Reorganization  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  nave  for 


some  years  been  preparing  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  science  teaching.  This  is 
soon  to  be  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  foregoing  recommendations  are 
consistent  with  this  more  extended  report. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTH. 

General  Statement. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  trained  mechanics,  and  the  nee<l8 
of  the  industries  behind  the  Army  and 
Navy,  make  it  imperative  that  high 
schools  help  in  the  special  1  raining  of 
young  men  who  are  approaching  military 
age.  The  War  Department  ht\s  sent  out 
an  urgent  call  for  men  trained  In  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  trades  and  occupations, 
which,  for  convenience,  may  be  groupeil 
as  follows : 


Group. 

Foundation 
work. 

Trade  specialize, 
tion. 

A. 

Automobile... 

Bench   work 

Ga&«nglne      re- 

and study  of 

pairmen. 

gas-  engine 

Automobile  m©- 

machinery. 

chanJos. 
Tractor      opera- 

/ 

tors. 

Motorpyclc      n>- 

pairmen. 

B. 

Machine  worlc. 

Bench  and  ma- 
chine work. 

Machinists. 

C. 

Metal  work.... 

Elementary 

Sheet     metal 

sheet    metal 

workers. 

work. 

Pipe  fltters. 
PlumlM>rs. 

D. 

Forging 

Elementary 

Blacksmiths. 

forging. 

W^heelwrights. 
Horaoshccrs. 
(Jas  welders. 

E. 

Electrical 

Electric  wiring. 

Electricians. 
Telephone       re- 
pairmen. 
Radio  operators. 

F. 

Building 

General  wood- 

Carpenters. 

working. 

Bench  wood- 
workers. 

Cabinetmakers. 

Cement  and  con- 
cn  te  workers. 

0. 

Drafting 

Elementary 

Machine    drafts- 

mechanical 

men. 

and    free- 

Architectural 

draftsmen. 

ing. 

Present  Situation. 

In  this  war  emergency  the  schools  are 
aske<l  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
training  of  automobile  mechanics,  since 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inechaniral 
help  now  needed  In  the  field  is  In  this 
line. 

Recom  mendations. 

(1)  The  high  schools  of  the  country 
should  undertake  this  work  Immediately. 
The  type  of  training  which  fits  the  boy 
to  be  of  most  value  In  war-emergency 
work  furnishes  him  with  an  excellent 
foundation  for  work  in  industry  after 
the  war. 

(2)  Boards  of  education  should  ninke 
such  additions  to  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  as  will  enable  them  to  oflfer  train- 
ing preparatory  to  some  of  the  occupa- 
tions listed  above.  Boys  who  are  ni»t 
taking  college-preparatory  courses  mny 
well  substitute  shopwork  for  some  of  the 
ccademic  subjects. 

(3)  Wherever  practicable,  coo|>erntive 
shopwork  (part-time  division  betwerii 
schooling  and  employment)  should  be 
introduced  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  public-school  authorltl(»s. 

(4)  Immediate  consideration  should 
be  given  to  lengthening  the  daily,  weekly, 
and  annual  school  sessions. 
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(5)  Wlierever  practicable  a  number  ot 
elective  two-year  vocational  coui*8e9 
should  be  offered,  with  the  following  divl- 
£iCQ  of  time : 

Fifteen  Iiours  (60  minutes  each)  per 
week  in  shop  work. 

Fifteen  hours  (60  minutes  each)  per 
week  in  related  subjects,  which  may  ift- 
clude  English,  mathematics,  free-hand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  science, 
industrial  history,  citizenship,  physical 
training. 

(6)  For  the  war-training  work  in  the 
general-  high  school  the  minimum  amomt 
of  time  should  be  10  hours  (00  minutes 
each)  per  week,  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  This  work  should  include:  (a) 
Shopwork;  (b)  drawing;  (c)  r^ted 
sciences. 

(7)  Those  schools  which  hare  no 
equipment  for  teaching  vocational  sub- 
jects, but  which  do  have  available  space, 
sliould  use  this  space  for  shop  purposes. 
In  other  cases  rooms  outside  the  school 
building  should  be  rented,  or  a  temporary 
building  should  be  erected  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  From  4  to  10  periods  (40  to  45  min- 
utes each)  per  week  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  should  be  devote<^  to  hand- 
work, with  the  emphasis  upon  practical 
.«5hopwork  in  wood  and  metal  preparatory 
to  the  work  suggested  for  the  high  school. 

(9)  Consolidated  and  rural  schools 
of  elementary  grade  should  be  encourage<l 
to  undertake  such  handwork  as  condi- 
tions may  permit,  with  the  thought  of 
developing  skill  and  resouKcefulness. 

The  Teacher  Problem.  I 

(10)  Boards  of  education  should  exer- 
cise care  in  the  selection  of  shop  teachers. 
A  teacher  to  be  successful  should  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  shopwork  to 
lie  taught  and  experience  in  handling 
boys.  It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  use 
the  services  of  a  skilled  tradesman  for 
part-time  teaching. 

(11)  It  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  demand  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  by  essential  war  industries  for  work- 
ers in  technical  and  Industrial  fields  is  so 
urgent  that  teachers  of  these  branches 
may  tender  their  country  the  maximum 
measure  of  patriotic  ser^'ice  by  remain- 
ing in  the  teaching  work. 

PBHSONNBL. 

The   membership    of   the   conferences 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
included : 
Science  Instruction. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  chairman,  super- 
visor of  high  schools,  State  board  of 
education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell,  director,  LIneoln 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Peabody,  head  department  of 
biology,  Morris  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

George  R.  Twiss,  high-school  inspector, 
Oliio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Andrews,  principal,  Hig^ 
School  of  Commerce,  Worcester^  Mass. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  professor  of  secon* 
dary  education,  Teachers*  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Tlmbie,  head  department  of 
physics.  Went  worth  Institute,  Boston, 
Mass. 

J.  W.  Rltchey,  head  department  of 
physics,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


F.  F.  Bunker,  Bareau  of  Bducatton, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

Industrial  Arts. 

William  T.  Bawden,  chairman,  Bu- 
reau of  Bduca:tlon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alfred  P.  Fletcher,  assistant  superin- 
tendent o£  public  schools,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

William  J.  Bogan,  principal  Lane  Tedv 
nical  High  School,  Chicago,  m. 

Charles  H.  Lake,  principal  East  Teeh* 
nical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  F.  Buxton,  director  manual 
training  department.  Stout  Institute, 
Menomonie,  WisL 

Charles  A.  Bennett,  professor  of  man- 
ual arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111. 

Robert  W.  Selvldge,  professor  of  indus- 
trial education,.  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  A.  Pratt,  director  of  shops,  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades,  Williamson,  Pai. 

Arthur  B.  Mays,  head  department  of 
industrial  edueation,.  Sam  Houston  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Huntsville^  Tex. 

William  E.  [Etoberts,  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  public  school  d^art- 
ment,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


REPEAL  THE  MARRIED-TEACHER 
REGULATION. 


Reports  from  some  cities  indicate  that 
a  few  school  t)oards  still  insist  upon  the 
rule  barring  married  women  from  teach- 
ing.   One  teacher  writes : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  situation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  Middle  West 
and  urge  your  influence  to  remedy  tbe  in- 
juRtice.  As  you  know,  most  of  the  large  cities 
will  not  employ  married  women  a«  teachers  in 
the  high  schools.  As  you  also  know,  the 
War  Department  has  placed  In  class  1  all  men 
whose  wives  are  educated  to  earn  a  living. 
Many  of  these  women  were  teachers  in  tbe 
larger  high  schools.  These  positions  are  now 
closed  to  us,  and  we  must  teach,  in  a  small 
town,  several  subjects  in  which  we  ar«  in- 
dilferently  prepared,  at  a  small  wage,  all  be- 
cause we  have  husbands  who  are  giving  them- 
selves In  answer  to  their  country's  call.  Is 
this  exactly  fair?  Kans&s  City,  Mo.,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  many  other 
cities  have  courteously  returned  all  applica- 
tions, saying  they  employ  no  married  women. 

For  the  information  of  school  boards 
that  may  not  have  seai  Commissioner 
Claxton*s  statement  of  March  8, 1918,  ap- 
pealing to  married  te&ehera  to  return  to 
schools,  the  following  paragraph  is  re- 
printed : 

There  are  in  tbe  country  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  mostly  women,  of  good 
seholaishlp  asul  pnofesslonai  tratnlog,  who 
hove  had  snccossful  ei^eclenee  an  teachers,  bat 
who>  have  retired  from  active  service.  Many 
of  theso-  might  render  valoaUo  service  again 
In  the  flcbool.  A»  a  means  of  relief  in  the 
present  ciislor  I  recommend  that  they  be 
called  again  into  active  service,  and  that 
laws,  ordlnaneea,  and  regnlfttions  of  school 
boards  prohibiting  married  women  fiom  teftch- 
Ing  in  the  puhUc  schools  be  suspended  or  re- 
pealed. 


SURTEY  OF  COLUMBfA,  SI  C 


A  teiitntive  report  of  the  educational 
survey  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board"  of  Education  of  that 
dty  in  manuscript  form,  in  accordance 
with  the  bureau's  policy  of  submitting  to 
every  community  or  institution  surveyetl 
advance  copies  for  verification  of  facts 
before  sending  the  manuscript  to  the 
printer. 

The  field  work  of  the  Colnmbla  survey 
was  done  during  the  early  months  of  1918. 
The  survey  committee  consisted  of  Frank 
F.  Bunker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
director  of  the  survey;  Carlton  B.  Gib- 
son, superintendent  of  schools,  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  H.  H.  Balsh,  formerly  of  the  Bureau 
of  Edueation,  now  secretary  of  the  State 
teachers*  retirement  fund  of  Fennsyi- 
yania;  MrSi  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  spe- 
cialist in  home  economics ;  and  J.  L.  Ran- 
dall, specialist  in  school  and  home  garden- 
ing. Bureau  of  Education. 


MILUONS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
m  TH£  JUNIOR  RKD  CROSS. 


More  than  8,000.000  school  children  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross,  according 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Junior  Membership.  Since  February 
manual-training  classc.*?,  working  under 
Junior  Red  Cross  direction,  have  turned 
out  thousands  of  pieces  of  furniture  for 
convalescent  houses  at  the  camps.  This 
furniture  has  Included  tables,  benches, 
lamps,  dressing  stands,  and  various  other 
articles. 

This  tasl£  of  furnishing  convalencent 
houses  was  one  of  many  tasks  carried  out 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  A  conference 
of  the  regional  directors,  held  at  Wash- 
ington toward  the  end  of  June,  discussed 
plans  for  working  through  the  schools  this 
summer  and  in  the  fall. 

The  stall  at  national  headquarters  1ms 
recently  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  four  associate  directors :  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa,  who  has  been 
sent  by  the  board  of  education  of  that 
city  as  a  volunteer  to  serve  on  educa- 
tional program ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn^,  who  has  been  sent  by  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  charge  of  the  organization 
program ;  J,  N.  Rule,  principal  of  Schen- 
Ley  High  School,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has 
been  enrolled  aa  a  volunteer  on  part  time 
in  charge  of  boys*  work ;  Miss  Justine  R. 
Cook,  formerly  junior  director  of  a  Chi- 
cago chapter,  who  has  been  appointed 
aasoelate  director  in  charge  c0  girls*  worlK. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


HOM£  ECX»iOMICS  ON  A  WAR 
BASIS. 


Normal  Schools  Reconstnusting  Their 
Conrsefih- All  Work  Centered  Aboot 
the  War  Situatioit. 


Hoiue  economics  departments  of  nor- 
mal schools  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 
Reports  from  schools  throughofrt  the 
United  States  received  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
during  May  show  significant  modifica- 
tions of  courses  and  methods  amounting 
in  many  instances  to  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  home  econwnics  work.  Typical 
statements  from  a  number  of  the  schools 
are  given  in  Home  Economics  Letter  No. 
3-1  just  issued,  and  are  summarized  below : 

Effect  of  the  War  on  the  Home  £co-  - 
nomics  Course. 

Teachers  variously  report  that  they 
"have  found  it  necessary  to  revise  the 
wliole  course  in  home  economics/*  tliat 
their  "entire  course  has  been  centered 
about  the  war  situation/'  that  "conser- 
vation has  become  the  keynote,"  that  **  all 
tlie  work  has  been  on  a  war  basis,**  and 
that  "  economy  has  been  our  slogan." 
Reports  indicate  that  every  possible  sav- 
in;; has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of 
foods  in  the  classroom,  and  that  tlie  \ise 
of  substitutes  and  the  principles  involved 
have  been  demonstrated  and  practiced. 
The  work  of  food  preservation  has  been 
spwially  stressed,  sdiool  garden  prod- 
ucts have  been  utilized,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Food  Administration  have 
been  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
Esi>ocially  gratif>'ing  is  the  statement 
that  *'  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  body  requirements  than 
foiinorly."  Special  dietetics  classes  have 
bo<*n  held  for  tlie  students,  for  nurses, 
and  for  women  near  the  schools. 

Economies  Practiced. 

Individnal  schools  report  that  wheat 
pro(hicts  are  no  longer  used  in  the  classes, 
that  fancy  cooking  has  departed  and  ex- 
perimental cookery  has  taken  its  place, 
that  waste  has  been  eliminated  through 
"  the  accQ)tance  of  the  clean-f^ate  motto," 
and  that  cost  of  materials  has  been  re- 
duce \  by  careful  buying  and  by  having 
group  work  carried  on  in  the  classes. 

Promise  of  the  possible  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  materials  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  project  is 
contained  in  one  report:  *^ Glasses  are 
serving  meals  at  noon  to  members  of  the 
faculty.  No  wheat,  no  meat,  and  very 
little  sugar  is  used.  Cost,  calories,  and 
protein  content  are  carefully  planned. 
Gitests  pay  the  cost  of  materials." 

Sfieciai  Courses  in  War  Foods. 

Special  courses  in  war  foods  have  been 
given  in  many  schools.  In  soEzie  places 
the  course  hajs  followed  the  lessons  for 
colleges  sent  out  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Sucli  courses  have  been  offered  not 
only  to  special  home  economics  students 
htit  to  all  s^dents  in  the  normal  school, 
and  frequently  have  been  required  oi  all. 


students*  In  some  cases  senior  nonnAl 
students  have  given  special  lessons  in 
food  conservation  to  the  glrl^  Jn  the 
junior  high  schocd. 

Training     Ghren     for     Demonstration 
Work. 

That  an  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
pare students  to  become  leaders  in  con- 
servation in  their  own  communities  is 
apparent  from  many  of  the  r^Kurts. 
Demonstration  courses  have  been  added 
to  the  curriculum ;  demonstrations  in  the 
canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  of  cooking  with  meat,  wheat, 
fat,  and  sugar  substitutes  have  been  given 
to  other  classes  of  the  gdxools  and  to  other 
women  of  the  immediate  community  and 
of  adjoining  counties.  These  demonstra- 
tions have  been  given  in  the  schools  and 
in  homes  aitd  churches  before  various 
women's  societies.  In  one  place  a 
monthly  demonstration  is  held  by  the 
women  of  the  community  as  a  result  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  normal  stu- 
dents. Weekly  food  talks  were  given  in 
chapel  by  home  economics  students  in 
one  school.  In  some  schools  the  students 
have  been  especially  encouraged  to  carry 
on  club  work  among  the  small  girls  of 
their  own  communilies,  and  practice  in 
conducting  activities  among  the  children 
of  the  training  school  has  been  provided. 

Food  Exhibits. 

Exhibits  have  been  developed  to  fur- 
ther the  teaching  of  food  conservation. 
In  one  school  each  girl  planned  and 
demonstrated .  a  food  exhibit  with  the 
thought  that  she  might  reproduce  these 
exhibits  in  her  own  home  community. 
War  breads  were  exhibited  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  materials  and  the 
recipe  for  each  loaf.  The  loaves  were  sold 
to  cover  the  cost.  Other  exhibits  were  of 
foods  wasted,  of  sugar  substitutes,  and 
of  the  rations  allowed  in  the  warring 
countries.  The  food  eaten  by  the  aver- 
age American  shown  in  contrast  to  the 
war  rations  makes  an  interesting  exhibit. 
Original  posters  made'  by  the  girls  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  exhibits.  Special 
food  bulletins  placed  in  the  corridors 
have  been  used  for  posting  food  items 
daily  for  the  instruction  of  the  school. 

Use  of  Sdiool  Libraries. 

In  many  schools  the  library  has  been 
use<l  to  bring  the  need  to  all  the  schools 
in  a  spectacular  way.  New  tested  recipes 
are  put  in  the  library  each  day.  Students 
have  sent  pamphlets  to  libraries  in  thedr 
home  town  and  have  sent  tested  recipes 
to  tiieir  home  papers. 

Sewing  Problems. 

Reports  of  the  adaptation  of  the  work 
in  sewing  classes  to  emergency  conditions 
are  equally  gratifying.  Courses  have 
been  given  in  renovation  and  remodeling 
of  garments.  All  garments  have  been 
simply  made,  with  little  lace  and  trim- 
ming. Decoration  and  ornamentation 
have  been  simplified.  Careful  selection 
and  purchase  of  material  have  been  em- 
phasized. Clothing  conditions  in  the 
trade  world  have  been  studied.  Red 
Cross  sewings,  surgical  dressings,  and 
sewing  for  the  Belgian  children  have  been 
given,  both  as  a  part  of  the  class  work 
and  in  outside  time,  to  volunteers.  One 
teaclier  reports  that  the  course  in  civilian 
sewing,  with  ^)ecial  emphasis  on  chil- 
dren's sewing,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  elementary  onderwear  course  and  will 


befionkd  a  permanent  course,  since  it  offers 
a  wider  class  of  problems  more  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  school  children 
whom  the  students  are  to  teach,  _ . 

Conclusion.  "^ 

In  discussing  the  war  emergency  work, 
teachers  say  that  their  main  question  is : 
"  To  what  extent  is  it  expedient  to  inter- 
rupt or  entirely  put  aside  regular  work?  " 
They  are  unanimous  in  their  statement 
that  now  If  ever  is  the  time  to  make 
school  work  alive  to  everyday  conditions, 
for  they  feel  that  the  changes  that  have 
already  come  in  the  established  order 
have  helped  to  bring  new  life  into  the 
courses  that  have  been  carried  on  too 
formally.  IVIost  of  them  have  been  able  to 
differentiate  principle  from  practice  and 
have  found  that  old  truths  can  be  taught 
through  new  projects.  Home  and  school 
have  been  brought  together  as  never  be- 
fore. An  Increased  amount  of  work  has 
been  possible,  as  students  have  felt  the 
stirring  appeal  of  patriotism  and  they  have 
experiencetl  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
real  exertion.  That  this  has  meant  tn- 
creased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
letters  received,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  home-ec<momlcs  teacher  has 
come  to  recognize  her  work  as  a  form  of 
national  service  for  which  she  labors 
gladly.  Best  of  all,  the  food  message  has 
t>een  brought  to  the  entire  school  in  a  way 
that  has  been  sufficiently  convincing  to 
give  every  future  teacher  an  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  its  presence  in  the  gen- 
eral school  curriculum. 


HOME  READING  COURSES. 


Two  new  reading  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  reading  courses  of  the 
H<Hne  Education  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  These  two  coiurses  con- 
tain lists  of  books  on  "The  World's 
Great  Heroes "  and  "  Great  American 
Heroes." 

The  10  reading  courses  now  ready  for 
fi-ee  distribution  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Great  Literary  Bibles. 

No.  2.  Great  Literature. 

No.  3).  Course  for  Parents. 

No.  4.  Miscellaneous  Course  for  Boys. 

No.  5.  Miscellaneous  Course  for  Girls. 

No.  e.  Thirty  Books  of  Great  Fiction. 

No-  7.  Thirty  World  Heroes. 

No,  8.  American  Literature. 

No.  9,  Thirty  American  Heroes. 

No.  10.  American  History. 

For  boys  and  girls  In  school,  as  well  as 
older  persons  whose  school  opportunities 
are  behind  them«  the  bureau's  reading 
courses  offer  an  opportunity  to  read, 
under  direction,  the  best  books  in  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  testifying  to  the  completion  of 
the  prescribed  reading.  Full  dlrecthms 
and  lists  will  be  furnished  without  charge 
on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


COLLEGE  TRAINING  PLAN  IN 
FULL  SWING. 


Every  College  an  Army  Post — Military 
Men  and  Civilians  Cooperating  to 
Make  Plan  a  Success — ^Three  Summer 
Training  Camps  for  Instructors. 


With  President  R.  0.  McLaurin  of  the 
^fnssachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology 
serving  as  educational  head  of  the  Stu- 
dents* Army  Trainhig  Corps,  and  a  staff  of 
well-known  civilians  to  help  in  the  task, 
the  War  Department's  plan  to  have  every 
important  college  in  the  country  a  mili- 
tary post  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  making  rapid  head- 
way. On  July  18,  throe  large  training 
CJimps  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  with  an 
attendance  of  7,000  mem  hers  of  colloge 
faculties  and  selected  students,  began  a 
60-day  course  designed  to  i)reparo  men 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  military  Instruc- 
tion In  the  colleges  this  year. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  announ<od  by 
the  War  D<>partment  on  July  10.  '*  The 
plan  is  an  attempt,"  says  the  depart- 
ment, "  to  mobilize  and  develop  the  brain 
power  of  the  young  men  of  the  country 
for  those  services  which  demand  special 
training.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the 
prenmture  enlistment  for  active  service 
C'f  men  who  could,  by  extending  the  period 
of  their  college  training,  multiply  mani- 
fold their  value  to  the  country." 

In  its  announcement  the  department 
points  out  the  needs  for  highly  trained 
men  as  officers,  engineers,  doctors,  chem- 
ists, and  administrators  of  every  kind. 
•*  The  Importance  of  this  need  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,"  says  the  War 
Department's  clrcul^ir.  "This  is  a  war 
in  which  soldiers  are  not  only  marksmen 
but  also  engineers,  chemists,  physicists, 
geologists,  doctors,  and  sj^eclallsts  in 
njany  other  lines.  Scientific  training  Is 
Indispensable,  Engineering  skill  is 
needed  by  the  officers  who  direct  every 
imiwrtant  ndlltary  operation  and  who 
control  our  lines  of  transiwrt  and  com- 
munication. In  the  same  way  chemical 
pnd  physical  knowledge  are  In  constant 
d<»niand  at  the  front  as  well  as  behind  the 
lines  while  the  task  of  saving  the  lives 
and  restoring  the  health  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ndlitary  physicians.  The 
scientific  training  which  prepares  a  man 
to  fulfill  one  of  these  highly  specialized 
duties  and  the  more  liberal  training 
which  helps  to  develop  the  qualities  of 
leadership  needed  by  the  officer  or  ad- 
ministrator are  essential  elements  of 
military  efficiency. 

**  The  boy  who  enlists  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  will  l)e  a  member  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
be  provided  by  the  War  Department  with 


uniform  and  equipment,  but  will  be  on 
furlough  status  and  will  not  receive  pay. 
He  will  undergo  regular  military  train- 
ing as  a  part  of  his  course  during  the  col- 
lege year,  will  attend  a  six  weeks'  camp 
for  rigid  and  intensive  military  instruc- 
tions with  private's  pay,  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  President  for  active 
service  at  any  time,  should  the  exigencies 
of  the  military  situation  demand  it.  The 
policy  of  the  Government,  however,  will 
be  to  keep  members  of  this  coi'ps  in  col- 
lege until  their  draft  age  is  reached,  and 
the  War  Department  will  have  the  power 
to  order  such  men  to  continue  in  college 
even  after  their  draft  age  is  reached 
whenever  their  work  is  such  that  the 
needs  of  the  service,  e.  g.,  for  doctors, 
engineers,  chemists,  and  the  like,  are 
such  as  to  make  that  course  advisable." 

The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  Is 
administered  by  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  special  training  of  the  War 
Department,  which  Is  a  section  of  the 
training  and  instruction  branch  of  the 
war  plans  division  of  the  General  Staff. 
Competent  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  will  be  assigned  to  the  various 
institutions  to  carry  on  the  work  of  mili- 
tai-j'  instruction. 
College  Executives  Notified; 

Commissioner  Claxton  has  sent  to 
every  college  president  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  new  plan.  In  his  letter 
Dr.  Claxton  says:  "The  W^ar  Depart- 
ment's statement  is  of  such  moment  to 
young  men  of  college  age  and  their  par- 
ents that  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  you 
to  give  It  all  possible  publicity  among 
your  constituency."* 

The  '  /ar  Department's  statement  is 
addresswl  "to  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica "  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  How  can  I  render  the  most  valuable 
service  to  my  country  during  the  period 
of  the  war?"  Every  young  man  over  18 
is  asking  himself  this  question. 

The  War  Department  has  Just  offered 
a  new  answer  to  the  question.  They  say : 
"  Enter  college  if  you  are  fitted  to  do  so 
or  return  to  college  if  you  are  already  en- 
roilwl  and  enlLst  in  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps." 

By  enlisting  in  the  Student  Army 
Training  Coips  you  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Army.  You 
will  receive  a  unforra  and  be  given  mili- 
tary drill  under  officers  detailed  by  the 
War  Department.  During  the  early  part 
of  your  course  you  will  receive  10  hours 
of  military  instruction  a  week,  6  of  which 
will  be  drill,  rifle  practice,  and  other 
outdoor  training,  and  4  of  which  will  be 
academic  work,  for  which  military  credit 
Is  given,  such  as  mathematics,  English, 
foreign  languages,  history,  science,  etc. 
You  will  be  carefully  rated  both  by  the 
college  authorities  and  by  the  military 
officers,  who  will  help  you  to  discover  a 
si)ecial  line  of  work  either  in  tlie  Army 
or  the  Industries  and  professions  recog- 
nized by  the  War  Department  as  essen- 
tial to  the  war  progi'am  for  which  you 


have  the  greatest  capacity  and  prefer- 
ence. Later  in  your  course  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  branch 
of  training  designed  to  fit  you  to  become 
an  officer  of  field  artillery,  medical,  or 
engineer  officer,  an  expert  in  some  tech- 
nical or  scientific  service,  and  so  on. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  21  you  must 
register  with  your  local  board.  You  may 
remain  in  college  until  your  call  is 
reached  under  the  selective-service  law. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  decided  whether 
you  will  be  called  immediately  to  active 
service  or  whether  you  should  remain  in 
college  to  complete  the  course  you  are 
pursuing.  The  decision  will  depend  upon 
the  needs  of  the  service  and  upon  your 
achievements  in  your  military  work  and 
in  your  studies  as  determined  by  the  mili- 
tary officers  at  the  college  and  by  the 
college  authorities. 

During  tha  summer  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  summer  camp 
for  intensive  military  training.  Your 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  camp  will 
be  paid,  and  you  will  be  on  active  duly 
under  pay  and  subsistence  by  the  War 
Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  you  will  be  subject  to  call 
to  active  duty  at  any  time  in  case  of 
emergency.  If  you  desire  to  enter  ac- 
tive service  l)efore  completing  your  col- 
lege training,  transfer  to  active  duty  may 
be  arranged  through  military  channels 
with  the  consent  of  the  military  officers 
at  the  college  and  of  the  college  officials. 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
however,  to  allow  you  to  remain  In  col- 
lege imtil  you  reach  the  age  of  21  or  unti! 
you  complete  your  course. 

Previously  there  have  been  two 
methods  by  which  a  young  man  miglit 
enter  the  national  'service.  He  miglit 
either  enlist  voluntarily  as  a  private  in 
the  Army  or  a  seaman  in  the  Navy,  cr 
he  might  remain  in  civilian  life  unt«i 
called  to  active  service  at  the  ago  of  lm 
under  the  selective-service  law.  TIk* 
Student  Army  Training  Con^s  represe:ii:> 
a  third  method  of  entering  the  servi<o 
which  has  special  advantages  for  yonn;; 
men  fltttnl  to  go  to  college. 

For  further  information  concerning  th'^ 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  apply  to 
any  college  which  you  desire  to  atteml 
or  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training,  War  Department.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


EDUCATION  IN  PATRIOTISM. 


Education  in  patriotism  and  the  agen- 
cies, official  and  unofficial,  engaged  in 
promoting  patriotic  work  in  the  schools 
are  reviewed  in  Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  2. 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  National  Security  League,  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
National  Board  for  Historical  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  Committee  on 
Public  Information  is  described  in  some 
detail,  so  that  teachers  and  school  officers 
may  have  ready  at  hand  abundant  sources 
of  help  in  spreading  the  teaching  of  true 
Americanism. 
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NATIONAL  LAW  POfR  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION  URGia). 


Federal  Aid  on  Cooperative  Bana— Ad- 
miliifltoatioii  by  Bnreao  of  fiducataoa 
and  PttUic  Heatth  Senrice — Immedi- 
ate Legislation  to  Be  Urged  UiMm 
Congress. 


To  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  physical  education ;  to  provide 
for  cooperatioif  with  Che  States 
in  the  preparation  and  payment 
of  directors,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  of  physical  education; 
and  to  appropriate  money  and 
regulate  its  expenditure. 

These  are  the  aims  expressed  in  tbie 
preliminary  draft  of  a  bill  which  the 
Natfonal  Committee  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion hopes  to  see  enacted.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  hill  are  now  under  considera- 
tion by  various  goups  interested  In  physi- 
cal education  preliminary  to  submitting 
it  through  the  proper  channels  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  declared  to  be  more  fully  and 
thoroughly  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Nation  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  through  the  de- 
velopment of  bodily  vigor  and  endurance, 
musdilar  strength  and  skill,  bodily  and 
mental  poise,  and  such  desirable  moral 
and  social  qualities  as  courage,  self-con- 
trol, self-subordination,  and  obedience 
to  authority,  cooperation  under  leader- 
ship, and  disciplined  initiative;  through 
ade<iuate  physical  examination  and  the 
correction  of  postural  and  other  reme- 
diable defects;  through  promotion  of 
hygienic  school  and  home  life;  and 
through  scientific  sanitation  of  school 
buildings,  playgrotmds,  and  athletic 
fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof. 

Other  important  sections  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Sec,  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  preparation  of  directors,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  physical  education 
through  State  normal  schools  and  other 
State  institutions  in  which  teachers  are 
prepared  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  States  and  Territories: 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum 
of  J^l.OOCOOO; 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000; 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  sum  of  $2,000,00a 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  States  and  Territories  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  directors,  super- 
visors, and  leaders  of  physical  education 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  tlie  States: 

For  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000; 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of 
$13,000,000 ; 


9er  ^e  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  tIdrtieCli, 
nineteen  hundred  and  tw^itjMiae,  the  sun 

of  $16|000,000; 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth^ 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  ' 
of  $18,000,000; 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  thirtieth, 
i^neteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $20,000^ 
000. 

For  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hondred  and  nineteen,  the  sums 
provided  for  in  sections  three  and  four 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  proportion  which  their  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ei^teen  years 
of  age  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  including  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  aiKl  Hawaii, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  according 
to  the  United  States  censna  of  ninete^i 
hundred  and  ten ;  thereafter  said  sums ' 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  and  TeiTl- 
lorles  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  proportion  which  their  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years, 
Inclu.sive,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  inclusive, 
according  to  a  school  census  of  the  next 
preceding  biennium  taken  by  the  State 
departments  of  education  in  conformity  ' 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Bureau 
ot  Education  with  the  advice  oi  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
this  act.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  publish 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  studies, 
demonstrations,  investigations,  and  re- 
ports with  particular  reference  to  their 
use  in  aiding  the  States  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  physical  education 
in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of 
$300,000  annually,  to  be  available  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  salaries  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  and  of  making 
studies,  demonstrations,  investigations, 
and  reports ;  and  of  paying  all  incidental 
expenses,  including  traveling  expenses, 
printing,  office  rent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  such  oth^ 
expenses  as  the  Conunissioner  of  Educa- 
tion may  deem  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion and  administration  of  tills  act. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  Burean  of  Education  of  Hkb 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  execo- 
Uon  and  administration  of  this  act,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  make 
studies,  demonstrations,  investigations^ 
and  reports  concerning  health  examina- 
tion and  health  supervision  of  school 
children  and  schools.  Including  sanitary 
requirements  of  school  buildings,  grounds, 
athletic  fields,  aad  equipment  thereat 
All  regulations  relating  to  health  exam- 
ination and  health  supervision  of  school 
children  and  schools.  Including  sanitary 
requirements  of  school  buildings,  grounds, 


afliletie  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof, 
shall  be  approved  Jointly  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  before 
they  are  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Sec.  8.  That  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Burean  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  annually  to  be  avail- 
able from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  salaries 
and  of  making  studies,  demonstrations, 
investigations,  and  reports;  and  of  pay- 
ing all  incidental  expenses,  Including 
traveling  expenses,  printing,  office  rent, 
and  such  other  expenses  as  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  may  deem  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
specified  In  section  7  of  this  act. 

Sao.  9.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  tlie  appropriations  pro«'lded  for  in 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  act  any  State  or 
Territory  shall,  through  the  legislative 
authority  thereof,  accept  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  designate  Its  State  de- 
partment of  education  with  all  necessary 
power  to  cooperate  as  herein  provided 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  act  : 
Provided,  That  no  State  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  fund  appropriated  In  section  4 
of  this  act  for  the  payment  of  directors, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation until  said  State  shall  haye  estab- 
lished a  satisfactory  system  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  directors,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  of  physical  education,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  State 
department  of  education  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 
Provided  further.  That  the  legislature,  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  designate  and  appoint  its  State 
treasurer  as  custodian  of  said  funds,  who 
shall  receive  and  provide  for  tlte  proper 
custody  and  disbursement  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  the  State  from  said  appropria- 
tions, said  disbursements  to  be  made  from 
warrants  duly  drawn  by  the  said  State 
department  of  education:  And  provided 
further f  That  the  legislature,  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  provide  for  a  biennial  census  of  all 
children  In  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  years,  inclusive,  to  be 
taken  by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation in  conformity  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  any  State  the  legislature  of  which 
does  not  meet  within  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  of 
that  State,  so  far  as  he  Is  authorized  to 
do  so,  may  accept  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  designate  the  State  d^[>artment 
of  education  as  aforesaid  to  act  In  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  until  the  leg- 
islature of  such  State  meets  in  due  course 
and  has  been  in  session  sixty  days. 

In  order  for  any  State  to  secure  bene- 
fits of  the  appropriation  for  physical  edu- 
cation, the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  required  to  prepare  plans  show- 
ing what  use  it  Is  Intended  to  make  of 
the  Federal  aid.  For  each  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral money  exiiended  the  State  or  local 
authority  or  both  is  required  to  expend 
at  least  an  equal  amount.  Fe<leral  aid 
will  be  allowed  only  for  the  support  pf 
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such  schools  as  are  "owned,  controlled, 
and  conducted  '*  by  the  public  school  au- 
thorities. It  is  further  required  that  in 
order  for  any  State  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  appropriations  provided  in  this  act 
for  the  payment  of  directors,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  physical  education,  the 
State  department  of  education  in  its  plan 
of  organization  of  physical  education 
si  lull  provide  that  such  physical  educa- 
tion is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive; 
that  the  State,  county,  district,  or  local 
authority  or  \x>ih  shall  provide  the  play- 
grounds, athletic  fields,  gymnasiums,  and 
equipment  necessary  for  a  well-rounded 
course  of  jiliysical  education,  provided 
tliat  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  physical 
eiluoation  sliall  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  payment  of  such  salaries. 


FLAG  DAY  AT  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS- 


Bureau  of  Education  Program  Carried 
Out  in  Many  Commanities — Foreign 
Bom  Eager  to  Show  Their  Loyalty. 


"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  the  flag  is  carried  in  European 
countries  by  legions  of  fighting  Amer- 
icans. 

"  For  the  first  time  men  of  all  nation- 
alities who  have  adopted  America  as 
their  country  are  banded  together  under 
tlie  flag  in  foreign  lands. 

'*  There  are  many  thousands  of  workers 
of  iimny  races  in  America  wlio  have  those 
near  and  dear  to  them  in  these  ranks, 
and  who  are  working  in  American  indus- 
trial plants  to  help  win  the  war.  They 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  older  Americans  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  flag  and  in  pledging  loyalty  to  the 
gi'eat  cause  for  which  we  are  all  fighting." 

This  was  the  call  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  sent  to  thousands 
of  industrial  plants  employing  foreign- 
born  men  and  women,  asking  them  to 
celt^hnite  Flag  Day  with  appropriate  and 
simple  exercises  in  order  to  bring  about 
"  a  better  understanding  of  the  war  and 
unity  behind  the  war." 

A  similar  call  was  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  the  cities  where 
clas.ses  were  still  In  session  on  June  14. 

The  call  met  with  a  ready  response,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  and  schools  set  aside 
a  part  of  the  noon  hour  or  other  appro- 
priate time  for  the  Impressive  celebration 
suggested  in  the  program  distributed. 
Speakers  were  provided  by  the  Four 
^linute  Men  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  and  artistic  fiag  posters 
were  mailed  by  the  Bureau  to  help  make 
the.se  celebrations  successful. 

For  the  first  time  foreign-born  men  and 
women  were  given  an  equal  place  on  a 
plant  committee  composed  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  this  participation  of 


the  foreign-born  workmen  helped  to  carry 
out  the  program  effectively.  The  hun- 
dreds of  reports  received  indicate  that 
these  workers  welcomed  the  "opportun- 
ity to  join  older  Americans  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  flag  and  in  pledging  loyalty 
to  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are  all 
fighting." 

The  celebrations  commenced  with  a 
bugle  call  and  rally  to*  the  flag  stafi!,  and 
included  patriotic  songs,  a  salute  to  the 
flag,  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  the 
reading  in  unison  of  the  "American's 
cree<l."  Elaborate  souvemir  programs 
and  small  souvenir  flags  were  generally 
distributed,  while  the  pledge  of  allegi- 
ance and  the  American's  creed  were 
frequently  translated  and  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  non-English-read- 
ing groups.  The  speeches  in  some  places 
were  delivered  in  foreign  languages, 
while  In  others  the  men  themselves,  rep- 
resenting the  different  racial  gro\ij)S  in 
the  particular  plant,  told  their  follow 
workmen  why  they  came  to  this  country 
and  why  it  is  wortli  fighting  for. 

The  schools  participated  actively  in  a 
number  of  the  plant  celebrations,  where 
they  led  in  the  singing,  or  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  or  in  reading  the  American's 
creed.  In  other  places,  depending  upon 
conditions,  workmen  and  children  assem- 
bled around  the  most  convenient  flagpole 
in  a  school  yard  or  factory  grounds  or 
on  a  street  corner  and  joine<l  In  their 
pledge  of  allegiance. 


COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 
LEAFLETS. 


Between  three  and  four  million  copies 
of  the  I-.essons  on  Community  and  Na- 
tional Life  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration were  sold  for  use  in  the 
schools  during  the  year  just  closed.  It 
is  expected  that  the  lessons  wlH  be  used 
even  more  extensively  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  lessons  were  Issued  in 
three  series.  Series  A  was  deslgneil  for 
the  use  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  high 
school,  Series  B  for  the  upper  grades  of 
the  elementary  school  and  first  year  of 
high  school,  and  Series  C  for  the  inter- 
mediate grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  lessons  were  prepared  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  lessons  abound  In  descriptions  of 
American  institutions,  and  in  accounts 
of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  great  in- 
dustries. The  processes  of  government 
and  the  purposes  and  methods  of  govern- 
mental agencies  are  explained  in  terms 
within  the  understanding  of  the  pupils. 
Suggestive  questions  on  each  page  stimu- 
late further  inquiry  and  encourage  the 
study  of  local  institutions. 


The  lessons  may  still  be  had  in  the 
original  leaflets  at  prices  which  vary 
from  5  cents  for  a  singl-  copy  to  J?10  i)er 
thousand.  A  new  edition  will  be  issued. 
In  which  all  the  lessons  of  each  series 
will  be  bound  together  in  a  pamphlet  of 
264  pages,. and  sold  at  15  cents  each  in 
any  quantity.  The  prices  are  sufficient 
to  cover  only  the  cost  of  paper,  press 
work,  and  handling  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 


NEW  ALASKA  REPORT. 


Education  of  natives  in  Alaska,  always 
a  romantic  clmpter  in  Uncle  Sam's  edu- 
cational progress,  is  described  interest- 
ingly and  significantly  in  Bulletin  (1018) 
No.  5.  This  bulletin  brings  the  record 
up  through  June  30,  1917. 

During  the  year  under  review  GS 
schools  were  maintaineil  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  3,6CC  and  an  average  attendance 
of  2,172.  Four  superintendents,  1  act- 
ing superintendent,  111  teachers,  5 
physicians,  and  10  nurses  were  emplojed. 

Among  the  interesting  achievements 
recorded  is  tlie  establishment  in  nativf^ 
villages  of  cooperative  mercantile  stores, 
financed  by  native  capital  and  conducted 
by  the  natives  tliemselves  under  the  su- 
pervision of  tlio  lo<^-al  United  States  pub- 
lic school. 

Cooperative  enterprises  are  in  suc<es4s- 
ful  operation  at  Hydaburg,  Klawo<*k. 
Klukwan,  and  Metalakatla,  in  sontli- 
eastern  Alaska;  at  Tyonek,  on  Cook 
Inlet;  at  Atka,  on  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands;  at  Gambell,  on  St.  Lawrenro 
Island ;  at  Wales,  on  Bering  Strait ;  at 
Xoorvik,  on  the  Kobuk  River,  in  Arctic 
Alaska ;  and  at  Wainwright,  on  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  The  auditing  of  the  afl'airs 
of  the  four  enteri^rises  in  southeastern 
Alaska  made  in  January,  1918,  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
showed  that  these  companies  had  con- 
ducted a  business  of  $96,702.89  during  the 
previous  13  montlis.  Tlie  annual  busi- 
ness at  Atka,  (iambell,  and  Wainwright 
approximated  $15,000. 

Medical  relief  and  the  reindeer  service 
are  outstanding  features  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska.  The 
new  report  has  as  its  frontispiece  a  pic- 
ture of  the  recently  completed  Govern- 
ment hospital  at  Juneau.  Like  other 
repots  in  recent  years,  this  1918  state- 
ment helped  to  tell  its  story  by  an  array 
of  attractive  illustrations.  Pictures  of 
modern  looking  schoolhouses,  cozy  teach- 
ers' cottages,  fields'  of  growing  oats,  na- 
tive boys  and  girls  garbed  for  basket  ball 
and  other  thoroughly  American  sports, 
will  perhaps  indicate  to  the  casual  reader 
some  of  the  worth-while  results  Ameri- 
can educational  workers  are  obtaining 
in  Ala.ska. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  SURVEY. 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educa- 
tional Preparation  for  Foreign  Service, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edn- 
cation  in  1915,  is  investigating  the  way 
in  wliich  the  leading  commercial  nations 
o*f  the  world  train  for  foreign  service, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  other  organiza- 
tions, is  conducting  a  survey  of  15  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  demand  in  those  cities 
for  trained  service  in  the  conduct  of  ex- 
port trade  and  how  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  those  cities  can  best  supply  that 
deiuand. 

Tlie  committee,  meeting  in  executive 
session  in  Pittsburgh  early  tliis  year, 
asiced  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
council.  Invitations  to  constitute  this 
council  of  100  members  were  mailed  in 
May,  and  to  date  acceptances  have  been 
rcHeived  from  the  following: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  president  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. ; 
Mr.  John  J.  Arnold,  vice  president  and 
manager  foreign  exchange  department, 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III.;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bentley,  sales  manager  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation,  101  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hon. 
Martin  Brumbaugh,  governor  of  the  Coni- 
monwealtli  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent Columbia  University,  New  York  City ; 
Mr.  Wilbur  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular 
Service,  Department  of  State.  Waslilng- 
ton.  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Howard  E.  Cole,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  su- 
perintendent Cincinnati  public  schools, 
Denton  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  professor  of 
history  and  director  of  university  library 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Maurice  Coster,  managing  director 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Export  Co.,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Charles 
William  Dabney,  president  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  William 
M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mr.  H.  G.  P. 
Deans,  vice  president  The  Merchants* 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  John 
H.  Fahey,  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  40  Court 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  M.  E.  Farr, 
president  The  American  Ship  Building 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  N.  Ferris, 
ex-governor  and  president  of  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Big  Rapids,  ailch. ;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon. 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  chairman  Committee 
on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  H.  D.  Flood, 
chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  dean  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Har- 
vard University,  and  director  Division  of 
Planning  and  Statistics,  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr. 
Hollis  Godfrey,  president  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  president  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor,  director  and  editor  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  0.; 


Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  president  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Hawas, 
vice  president  Third  National  Bank  of 
St  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  O.  A. 
Hinsch,  president  American  Bankers*  As- 
sociation, Fifty-third  National  Bank,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ;  Mr.  B.  Olney  Hough,  editor 
American  Exporter,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City ;  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Edmund  J.  James, 
president  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  111.;  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson, 
President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
500  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mr.  Archibald  Kalns,  president 
American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation, 
56  Wall  Street,  New  York  City ;  Mr.  Fred 
I.  Kent,  president  Bankers'  Trust  Co., 
16  Wall  Street,  New  York  aty;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Kingsbury,  vice  president  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Mr.  John  S.  Lawrence,  Lawrence  &  Co., 
89  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr. 
L.  C.  Marshall,  dean  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Matheson, 
president  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mr.  John  McLeod,  assist- 
ant to  president  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Car- 
negie Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Sid- 
ney E.  Mezes,  president  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  St.  Niciaolas  Ter- 
race and  One  Imndred  and  thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Phillip 
North  Moore,  president  National  Council 
of  AVomen  and  member  International 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Committee  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  SclentiQc  Con- 
gress, 3125  Lafayette  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
president  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  233  Broadway,  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City;  Mr.  John  R. 
Mott,  general  secretary  International 
Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Nagel,  ex-Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  honorary  vice  president  of  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Security 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Nichols,  AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  M.  A.  Oudin,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Walter  Parker, 
general  manager  New  Orleans  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Pratt,  vice  president  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  ex-Secretary  of 
State  and  president  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  New  York  City ; 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabln,  president  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  140  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Mr.  J.  Louis 
Schaefer,  vice  president  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Schleslnger,  general 
manager  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  rector 
the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Selberllng, 
|)resident  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  chair- 
man Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  George  D.  Strayer,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  National  Emergency  in  Education  of 
the     National     Education     Association, 


Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  president.  University 
of  AVashington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  Stewart  K.  Taylor,  the  S.  K.  Taylor 
Lumber  Co.,  Rooms  1  and  2,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Mr. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  president  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York  City ;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vandorlip, 
president  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Van  Hlse,  president  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mr.  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  president  New  York 
Evening  Post  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Hon. 
Paul  M.  Warbnrgh,  member  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr. 
Daniel  Warren,  vice  president  American 
Trading  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  J.  G.  Wliite,  president  J.  G. 
Wiiite  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
City;  and  Mary  E.  Wooley,  president 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  consists  of 
the  following: 

Prof.  E.  D.  Adams,  professor  of  his- 
tory, Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  University,  Cal. ;  Dr.  Morton  A. 
Aldrich,  dean  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mr.  James  H. 
Carter,  vice  president  National  City 
Bank,  New  York  City ;  Mr.  John  Clauson, 
vice  president  Crocker  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dr.  James  G.  Kg- 
bert,  director  School  of  Business,  Colum- 
bia University.  New  York  City;  Prof. 
William  Fairley,  principal  Commercial 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fish,  president  Northwestern  Business 
College,  1630  Milwaukee  Avenue,  <:hi- 
cago,  111. ;  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  profVs- 
sor  of  government.  New  York  University. 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City ;  Mr. 
Seldon  O.  Martin,  research  expert 
American  International  Corporation,  N<*w 
York  City;  Dr.  Samuel  MacClintock. 
director  La  Salle  Extension  University, 
4046  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. ;  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  McCormick,  chancellor  Uni- 
>erslty  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Sherrill.  office  of  the 
adjutant  general,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
C.  D.  Snow,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  John  E.  Tre- 
leven,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  and 
Dr.  Glen  I^vin  Swlggett,  specialist  in 
commercial  education,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 


EDUCATING  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SAMOA. 


In  order  that  lessons  of  hygiene  and 
sound  principles  of  living  may  be  brought 
into  tlie  lives  of  the  natives  of  Samoa, 
American  Navy  surgeons  are  attempting 
educational  work  with  tlie  native  women. 
Surg.  F.  H.  Brooks  at  the  United  States 
naval  station  at  TutuUa  reports  seven 
graduate  nurses  and  nine  under  U'alnlng, 
with  •*  remarkable  results "  already  ob- 
servable from  th«'  work  of  three  nurses 
who  were  graduated  two  years^  a^jo. 
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TEACHING  OF  GERMAN. 

Throui^  diplomatic  channels  the  De- 
portment of  State  has  received,  under 
date  of  June  14,  a  r^ort  from  Inspector 
General  Potel,  of  the  Frendi  Govern- 
ment, concerning  instruction  in  German 
since  the  war.  The  American  Govern- 
ment's inquiry  was  *'A8  to  whether  tlie 
German  language  is  still  taught  In  Frencdi 
sdiools  and  to  what  degree  its  Instruct 
tlon  has  been  modified  by  the  state  of 
war."    The  French  reply  was  as  follows: 

I. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  feeling 
of  hostility  against  instruction  in  Ger- 
man manifested  itself  in  France.  Dis- 
cussions were  opeued  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  attendance  at  the  German  classes 
of  the  first  cycle  became  poor.  The  uni- 
versity, which  perceived  the  danger,  did 
not  fail  to  make  it  known.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1916,  an  iutermlnisterial 
commission  met  at  the  Ministry  of  War 
U*  study  the  modifications  to  be  made  In 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
iuu)«ntant  military  schools  as  regards 
foreign  languages.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  its  meetings  the  said  commission  was 
Incidentally  informed  by  the  Inspectors 
general  of  secondary  education,  who  were 
present,  of  tlie  danger  which  German  in- 
struction in  France  ran.  The  Interminls- 
terlal  commission  made  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions to  wliich  the  Ministry  of  War 
was  good  enough  to  give  its  approval.  In 
a  letter,  which  it  addressed  on  November 
26,  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
It  commimlcatcd  to  him  the  modifications 
made  in  the  competitive  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  polytechnlcal  school 
and  the  school  of  Salnt-Cyr.  The  es- 
sential provision  of  tlie  ministerial  order 
was  as  follows : 

First.  From  the  first  the  commission 
has  allowed  candidates  t^  choose  as  an 
obligatory  language  either  German,  Eng- 
lisli,  or  Husslan.  The  minister  added: 
•*The  university  must  counteract,  in  so 
far  as  It  lies  within  its  power,  the  tend- 
ency to  which  the  ln$q)cctors  general, 
members  of  the  commission,  have  called 
attention,  which  manifests  itself  among 
the  pupils  to  abandon  the  study  of  Ger- 
man." On  his  side,  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  invited  the  heads  of  insti- 
tutions to  exert  tlieir  Influence  with  the 
families  to  have  their  children  inscribed 
for  the  German  course. 

Public  opinion,  once  enlightened,  be- 
came normal  again.  In  tlic  course  of  my 
visits  of  Inspection  In  the  j-ears  1916  and 
1917  I  noticed  that  the  attendance  at  the 
German  classes  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  had 
markedly  Increased ;  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  German  varies  from  one  quarter 
to  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  scholars. 
It  is  in  the  public  schools  that  the  aban- 
donment of  German  Is  most  marked, 
donl)tless  because  the  pupils  of  these  es- 
tablishments are  recruited  from  the  small 
tov.  n  or  rural  districts  where  the  higher 
noo^ls  of  the  country  are  not  perceive^ 
witli  the  same  clearness  as  in  the  im- 
portant Intellectual  centers. 

In  the  universities  the  German  lan- 
guaire  and  German  literature  are  still 
studied.  As  regards  the  commerda! 
school s,^M|  Jouanny,  member,  secretary 
ol'  tbe-^fh^mber  of  Commerce  of  Paris, 


iBBde  me  tlie  following  stat^neiit:  *^W6 
ba^e  maintained  the  instruction  of  Ger- 
man in  oar  five  schools.'' 

II. 

One  may  therefore  reply  w4th  all  aa- 
auranee  ttiat  the  courses  and  classes  of 
German  in  the  schools  of  France  'win  still 
be  attended.  Bat  the  stadies,  from  the 
fact  of  the  war,  have  undergone  pro- 
found changes  which  the  programs  did 
not  need  to  prescribe,  becanse  they  oc- 
curred, so  to  spealf,  spontaneously.  Al- 
ready the  ministerial  Instructions  of 
1902  specified  that  "  apart  from  the  lan- 
guage itself,  the  foreign  country  and  the 
people  who  live  In  it  shoaM  furnish  more 
particularly  material  for  instruction.** 

To-day  less  than  ever  should  there  be 
ignorance  of  Germany.  One  must  first 
study  her  on  the  spot,  follow  her  eco- 
nomic evolution  and  the  development  of 
her  social  Institutions,  the  movement  of 
her  associations,  the  instruction  given 
in  her  universities.  One  must  watch  over 
all  the  manifestations  of  her  activity, 
and,  In  order  to  be  exact,  our  informa- 
tion must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language.  If  we  are  Ignorant 
of  German,  we  do  not  know  Germany, 
ot%  again,  what  is  more  serious  still,  we 
shall  only  know  and  see  of  her  what  she 
wishes  to  show  us.  She  will  appear  gen- 
erous, humanitarian,  and  pacifist,  and 
will  conceal,  under  the  veneer  of  an  inno- 
cent good  nature,  her  moral  hideousness, 
which,  when  she  reveals  herself,  revolts 
the  human  conscience. 

When  peace  is  signed  the  Germans 
must  be  watched  at  home,  but  they  must 
also  be  watched  here  with  us.  What 
makes  the  strength  of  Germany  Is  above 
all  the  manner  In  which  she  has  known 
how  to  establish  herself  in  all  countries. 
Have  France,  England,  and  America  been 
as  attentive  to  the  expansion  of  Grermany 
and  the  intrigues  of  her  agents?  It  has 
required  the  Teutonic  misdeeds  in  Amer- 
ica, the  propaganda  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  France  even  to  open  our 
eyes.  Do  not  let  us  hope  to  raise  a  wall 
which  will  protect  from  attempts  at  Inva- 
sion on  the  part  of  Germany.  She  will 
have  abroad  her  associations,  churches, 
lodges,  choral  societies,  patronal  or  work- 
ingmen^s  syndicates  who  will  all  prepare 
for  the  next  war.  It  would  be  culpable 
not  to  speak  the  language  of  all  these  arti- 
sans of  a  powerful  country  like  Germany, 
for  one  must  understand  what  they  say, 
read  what  they  write,  and  endeavor  to 
learn  what  they  think. 


THE  FISHER  BILL. 


The  English  education  bill,  usually 
known  as  the  Fisher  bill,  has  reached  the 
final  stages,  according  to  recent  English 
advices. 

The  first  three  clauses  of  the  bill,  deal- 
ing with  organization  of  public  ^emen- 
tary  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
compulsory  continuation  schools,  were 
ccmsidered  on  May  7  and  8.  At  sessions 
held  June  5  and  10  additional  clauses  of 
the  bill  were  considered,  iDcluding  clause 
10,  which  outlines  the  conditions  under 
which  continuation  schools  shall  be  estab- 


lished. The  clause  provides,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  Education  (London)  for 
July  10.  that— 

An  young  persons  from  fourteen  to 
eli^iteeD  years  of  age  shall  attend  such 
schools  within  the  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  in  each  year  for  four  years, 
with  certahi  exceptions  in^  respect  of 
those  young  persons  wlio  are  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  those  who  are  under  efficient  full- 
time  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
such  young  persons,  on  arriving  at  that 
age,  being  exempt  from  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  the  continuation  sdbools.  ^ 

The  Journal  of  Education  states  that 
this  clause  aroused  formidable  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Lancashire  textile  manu- 
facturers, culminating  in  a  proposal 
known  as  the  Hibbert  amendment,  which 
provided  that  half  time  should  be  estab- 
blished  for  all  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16,  and  that  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  should 
not  be  required  after  16,  with  an  option 
to  the  local  education  authority  to  adopt 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Fisher's 
compromise  proposal,  accepted  by  the 
Lancashire  group,  was  to  reduce,  at  the 
option  of  the  local  authorities,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  annually  required  by  the 
bill  from  320  to  280,  and  to  postpone  for 
seven  years  from  the  appointed  date  the 
provisions  of  the  clause  ai^Oylng  to  young 
persons  attaining  the  age  of  16  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period. 

A  further  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Parliamentary  secretary  was  also  ac- 
cepted, whereby  schools  giving  secondary 
education,  after  a  satisfactory  report 
based  upon  Inspection  from  a  British  uni- 
versity, or  in  Wales  from  the  Central 
Welsh  Board,  are  accepted  as  making 
satisfactory  provisions  for  the  education 
of  tlie  pupils  and  securing  their  exemp- 
tion on  attaining  the  age  of  16. 

A  new  section  was  added  allowing 
pupils  to  choose  whether  they  shall  at- 
tend continuation  schools  established  at 
their  places  of  employment  or  elsewhere. 

Clause  8  of  the  bill  abolishes  the  old 
"half-time"  plan  and  requires  an  at- 
tendance at  school  of  all  children  from  5 
to  14  years  of  age  without  exemption  on 
any  ground,  and  authorizes  the  local  au- 
thorities to  raise  the  age  to  15,  with  or 
without  exemption. 


PLANS  SERIES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL 
LETTERS  ON  THE  WAR. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  planning 
to  issue  immediately  a  series  of  rural 
school  letters  dealing  with  tlie  "Rural 
School  in  War  Time  and  After  "  for  the 
special  use  of  leading  educational  and 
agricultural  journals  throughout  the 
country. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  SURVEY  COM- 
PLETED. 


On  June  17, 18,  and  19  representatives 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  ap- 
peared before  the  Sonth  Dakota  State 
Educational  Survey  Commission  at 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  and  presented  the  report 
on  education  in  the  State  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  survey  commission,  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  the  heads  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  were  also  pres- 
ent. The  bureau's  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  survey  commission  will  In  turn 
report  tlie  findings  of  the  survey  to  the 
legislature,  which  meets  In  January, 
1919,  when  it  is  hoped  constructive  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted. 

The  members  of  the  South  Dakota  sur- 
vey staff.  In  addition  to  the  Commissioner 
of  BMucatlon,  wore  as  follows:  Harold 
W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  education, 
director  of  the  survey ;  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
specialist  in  higher  education;  Chester 
D.  Jarvls,  specialist  In  agricultural  edu- 
cation; Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  spe- 
cialist In  home  economics,  all  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Inglls,  of  Harvard  University ;  W. 
F.  Russell,  University  of  Iowa  ;  and  H.  B. 
Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  To- 
peka,  Kans. 


OVER  300  "TEACHERAGES"  IN 
TEXAS. 

Texas  has  337  teachers'  cottoges  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  report  of 
State  Superintendent  W.  F.  Doughty. 
Mr.  Doughty  reports  that  he  Is  receiving 
most  hearty  cooperation  from  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  State  In  Introduc- 
ing "  teacherages  "  as  part  of  the  school 
plan.  He  estimates  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  the  nimiber  of  cottages 
will  reach  500  by  October,  and  concludes, 
"The  fact  that  so  many  districts  have 
built  teachers'  homes  Insures  better 
teachers,  longer  tenure  of  office,  and 
necessarily,  of  course,  better  schools." 


EDUCATION  IN  MILL  VILLAGES. 


Inquiries  have  been  sent  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  a  large  number 
of  mill  villages  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion for  education  in  mill  towns.  Among 
the  questions  asked  are  the  following: 

Is  the  mill  with  which  you  are  connected 
in  a  ••mill  village"  separate  from  any  city 
or  large  town? 

Arc  the  school  or  schools  of  the  village  a 

Sart  of  the  county  school   system  or  under 
irectlon  of  the  mill  corporation? 
About  what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
ia  paid  from  the  public  funds  and  from  the 
min  funds? 

From  information  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry  it  Is  planned  to  help 
superintendents  of  schools  In  mill  villages 
handle  some  of  the  special  problems  that 
arise  in  this  type  of  community. 


THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  IN 
EDUCATION. 


A  national  program  for  education  is 
set  forth  in  a  statement  just  Issued  by  the 
N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  the  emergency  in 
education.  This  is  Commission  Series, 
No.  1,  and  discusses:  The  nature  of  the 
present  crisis  faced  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States;  the  pr^aration, 
supply,  and  compensation  of  teachers ;  the 
importance  and  needs  of  rural  education ; 
a  complete  program  of  physical  and  health 
education ;  problems  of  Immigrant  educa- 
tion and  adult  illiteracy ;  compulsory  con- 
tinuation schools;  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional d^artment  of  education  and  the  ex- 
tension of  national  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  strengthening  the  public  schools. 

"This  statement  in  the  national  emer- 
gency In  education  Is  made  and  dis- 
tributed to  invite  constructive  thought 
and  action,"  says  the  commission  in  an 
Introduction.  *'  It  is  in  no  sense  a  final 
pronouncement.  The  commission  invites 
and  welcomes  constructive  suggestions 
from  every  source.  Other  statements  will 
follow.  Out  of  these  statements  as  modi-  * 
fled  and  Improved  by  the  best  thought  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States 
the  commission  hopes  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  a  national  program 
for  education." 


ENTHUSIASTIC  REPSONSE  TO 
WAR-SERVICE  CALL  TO  MAN- 
UAL-TRAINING CLASSES. 


Manual-training  classes  throughout  the 
country  have  rei^K)nded  enthusiastically 
to  the  appeal  issued  by  the  bureau  In 
January  for  game  tables  for  the  use  of 
the  Army  Y.  M.  0.  A,  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Vocational  Education  Letter  No.  23, 
which  contained  the  war-service  appeal, 
Included  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions and  stipulated  that  transportation 
charges  would  be  paid  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
camp  secretary  receiving  the  tables. 

Here  was  a  direct  and  tangible  service 
that  could  be  rendered  by  the  manual- 
training  departments,  and  the  results 
were  excellent.  Up  to  July  1,  1918,  2,523 
of  these  game  tables  had  been  contributed 
by  the  schools  in  391  cities  distributed 
throughout  45  States.  Ohio  led  the  list 
of  States,  with  23  cities  represented  and 
211  tables,  but  several  other  States  were 
close  behind. 


TWO  THOUSAND  NEW  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Through  correspondence  with  State  de- 
partments of  education  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  recently  added  2,000  new 
public  high  schools  to  its  mailing  list  of 
secondary  institutions. 


COLLEGE  BUDGETS  AND  THE 
WAR. 


At  least  11  of  16  typical  higher  Insti- 
tutions reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation are  facing  material  deficits  for 
the  current  school  year,  according  to 
figures  published  in  Higher  Education 
Circular  No.  10.  Several  Institutions 
not  In  difllculty  this  year  express  gi*ave 
doubts  for  the  future  should  tt^e  war  be 
long  continued. 

The  bureau's  circular  lists  the  institu- 
tions anonymously  on  tlie  basis  of  geo- 
graphical distribution.  A  typical  ''uni- 
versity in  the  East "  enrolling  over  3,000 
students,  with  an  Income  for  1916  of 
11,872,000,  reports  a  reduction  of  Income 
for  1917-18  of  $300,000,  and  a  probable 
war  deficit  of  $225,000.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  deficit  In  this  Institution  Is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  stu- 
dents was  40  per  cent  The  loss  was  t^vo- 
thlrds  tuition  and  one-third  dormitory 
rents.  This  Institution  anticipates  less 
difficulty  in  the  future  because  of  faculty 
readjustments,  alumni  gifts,  and  a  large 
freshman  class  which  is  exi>ecte<l  to  take 
special  military  courses. 

A  western  college  with  a  normal  onn>ll- 
ment  of  325  students  of  both  sexes  re- 
ports a  probable  war  deficit  of  $8,000, 
and  a  loss  In  student  enrollment  of  27 
per  cent,  explaining  that  private  subscrip- 
tions have  been  relied  upon  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 


LOUISIANA  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
SEEKS  AID  OF  SCHOOL  OFFI- 
CIALS ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 


Convinced  that  public  school  Interests 
are  Involved,  State  Superintendent  T.  H. 
Harris  of  Louisiana  has  sent  a  circular 
to  the  parish  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals of  parish  school  boards,  urging  su))- 
port  for  three  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  this  State  which  are 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  November  election. 
The  so-called  Eastham  amendment  raises 
valuations  to  the  100  per  cent  basis ;  the 
Hamley  amendment  provides  for  a  State 
school  tax  of  li  mills,  which  will  pro- 
duce, it  is  estimated,  a  State  school  fund 
of  about  two  and  one-fourth  million  dol- 
lars; the  Byrne  amendment  provides  a 
parish  tax  of  li  mills  (except  In  New 
Orleans,  where  It  will  be  2}  mills). 

In  his  circular  to  the  school  officers 
Sui)erlntendent  Harris  says :  "  The  legis- 
lature stood  nobly  by  the  schools  in  pro- 
posing these  amendments.  I  believe  that 
they  represent  tlie  best  constructive  legis- 
lation within  my  memory." 


MORE  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  nurse  training  st'hools  is  noted  in 
recent  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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CONSOLroATION  AS  A  WAB 
MEASURE. 


fj 


The  July  issue  of  the  Banker-Farmo:, 
published  at  Champaign,  Bi^  is  a  special 
consolidatioa  number,  tlxe  material  for 
which  was  fumisiied  at  the  request  of 
Editor  Tobin  by  thfe  Bureau  of  Bdncation, 

Three  counties  that  are  considered  to 
have  done  especially  good  wortc  in  school 
consolidation  are  featured  in  tliis  issoe 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  schools.  Tiaese 
counties  are  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  Miss 
Charl  Williams,  superintendent;  Raa* 
dolph  County,  Ind.,  Lee  Driver,  superin- 
tendent; and  Preble  County,  Ohio,  W.  S» 
Fojrarty,  superintendent. 

In  a  special  message  traiiisaaitted 
thi-ough  the  publication  Commissioner 
Claxton  says: 

Every  peace-time  reason  for  good  rural 
schools  is  intensified  by  the  war.  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  raise  armies,  to  produce 
food,  to  invent  and  utilize  necessary  war 
devices  will  more  and  more  depend  upon 
the  edncntion,  5:eneral  and  special,  her 
conntni'  boys  and  jnrls  receive. 

One  of  the  first  war  lessons  we  are 
learning  is  the  fundamental  necessity  for 
ediM'ation.  England  and  France  have 
taught  us  what  they  learned  at  heavy 
cost  in  the  first  three  years  of  war— that 
from  every  point  of  view,  including  that 
of  immediate  military  necessity,  schools 
must  continue  in  full  force  while  the  Avar 
is  wafred.  And  it  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  realized,  as  the  war  goes  on, 
that  the  world  will  never  be  wholly  safe 
for  democracy  until  all  its  citizais  are 
equipped  for  its  responsibilities.  Amer- 
ica, for  her  part,  will  not  have  done  her 
full  duty  by  her  citlaenry  until  the  coun- 
try boys  ami  girls  have  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  those  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Consolidation  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  bringing  to  the  country  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  town.  The  consoli- 
dated school  means  concentrated  educa- 
tional efforts.  It  makes  possible  an  ex- 
tent of  school  provision  that  is  unthink- 
able in  the  surnll  one-teacher  country 
school.  It  is  a  war  measure,  because  it 
will  mean  better  teachers,  l)ettcr  agricul- 
ture, and  better  facilities  for  helping  the 
Goverimient  in  its  need  for  trained  men, 

I  can  conceive  of  no  finer  community 
service  for  the  bankers  of  the  United 
Slates,  esi>e(ially  of  the  smaller  towns 
an<l  villages,  than  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment for  consolidation.  The  interest  of 
tbe  hankers  in  this  movement  is  a  tribute 
t(»  tlH'ir  good  business  Judgment  as  well 
as  to  their  civic  ideals.  An  educated 
community  is  a  prosperous  community. 
Good  rural  schools  will  mean,  when  re- 
construction comes,  sustained  prosperity ; 
they  will  mean,  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  nation  strong  with  the  basic 
strength  of  an  educated  citizenship  oa 
the  land. 


THE   PIED  PIPER  POSTER. 


The  "Pied  Piper  Poster"  reproduced 
in  this  issue  was  designed  specially  for 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
The  poster  is  in  colors  and  is  16i  by  23 
inches.     For   effective   distribution   the 


Bureau  fs  dmndlng  upon  soporfaiteBd- 
ents,  principara^  eaperviim  and  garden 
teachers,  and  partlciUarly  Ine  oflicers  of 
the  Garden  A^my.  This  is  tlie  kind  of 
poster  the  leading  stores,  banks,  and 
offices  oit  your  city  wfll  be  eager  to  ^t^- 
I)lfiy.  ^tardfin  supervlasra  «re  ur^d  to 
write  immediat^y  te  the  Borenu  for  the 
number  they  can  place  to  advantage. 
There  Is  no  cost. 

RSGiSTSR  YOUR  TEACHES  INSTI- 
TUTE  WITH  THE  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATION. 


A  list  of  teacher  institutes  to  be  held 
during  summer,  fall,  or  winter  is  being 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
County  superintendents  and  other  school 
officers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  asked  under  date  of  July  23 
to  inform  the  Bureau  whether  such  an 
institute  will  be  held  in  their  jurisdiction, 
where  the  Institute  will  be  held,  the 
dates,  the  approximated  attendance,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  tlie  person  who 
will  be  in  cliarge. 

Important  literature  dealing  with  the 
war  emergency  in  education  will  be  fur- 
bished to  American  teachers  through 
these  institutes  and  it  is  important  that 
the  Bureau's  list  be  completed  and  up 
to  date. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN  APPLIED 
TO  SHIPBUILDING. 


A  cooperative  ptam  for  the  training  of 
shipyard  mechaiiics  recently  inougnxated 
by  Girard  OoUege,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa., 
is  described  iji  Vocattozial  Education  Let- 
ter No.  24. 

Two  groups  of  14  students  each  have 
been  selected  from  the  technical  school 
©f  tlie  college  representing  the  following 
trades  : 


-Pattern  makers 

Marine  ma<±ini8ta 

MachiBiata 

Shipfitters 


Blacksmiths 

Joiners  

Loftsraen 

Electricians 


2 

6 

4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

The  two  groups,  designated  as  **  Group 
A"  and  **  Oroop  B  "  alternate  for  instruc- 
tiora  at  the  college  and  sh<^  practice  at 
the  shipbuilding  plant  in  two-week  shifts. 
In  the  plast  the  beys  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  93  cents  per  hour  and  work  eight  hours 
per  day. 

The  shopwork  e<  the  students  is  in- 
spected at  interv^  during  the  day  by  a 
supervisor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  co- 
operative plan.  Hearty  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  management,  foreman, 
and  workers  has  been  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  the  plan. 

In  connection  with  the  shopwork  each 
student  submits  a  daily  report^  giving  a 


brief  scoom^  of  tiK  day's  werk,  ^ssoa^ 
enced,  and  observatieiui.  This  serves  as 
a  record  of  progress  as  well  as  a  lesson 
paper.  It  is  regai-ded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan,  as  the  boy  ig  required  to.^ 
explain  the  toi*ms  and  processes  of  the 
work  he  is  doing.  The  report  is  cor- 
rected, typewritten,  and  copies  furnished 
to  the  student,  the  foreman  of  the  shop, 
officials  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  plant,  and  tlie  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege. 

A  large  touring  car,  provided  by  the 
comimny,  transjmrts  the  boys  each  day 
from  the  college  to  the  plant  in  Chester 
and  return.  The  time  used  in  making 
the  trip  from  Phialdelphia  to  Chester, 
about  90  minutes  each  way,  is  partly 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  daily  reports, 
problems  of  shipbuilding,  current  events, 
and  other  matters  of  interest. 

Leadership  in  the  shipbuilding  trades 
through  actual  contact  with  both  'theory 
and  practice  is  the  aim  of  the  course. 


ALASKA  SCHOOLS  IN  WAR  WORK. 

Scliools  for  natives  in  Alaska,  over 
which  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  has 
cliai'ge,  are  busily  engaged  in  doing  things 
for  the  w^ar.  The  school  at  Kake,  for 
example,  recently  reporteil  that  a  Red 
Cross  basket  social  and  other  Red  Cross 
activities  netted  $504.75.  The  same 
school  sold  $525  worth  of  war-savings  cer- 
tificates and  subscribed  $350  to  the  third 
Liberty  loan.  A  contribution  of  $11.75 
was  made  for  baseball  outfits  for  soWiers, 
and  the  women  of  the  community  con- 
trflmted  as  the  first  sluire  of  their  knit- 
ting 14  pairs  of  socks.  This  special  war 
work  is  carried  out  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  community'  activity  customary  in 
Aliftskan  schools. 


SPECIAL   STUDY  OF  VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 


Because,  as  Commissioner  Claxton 
points  out,  "  the  part  of  our  public-school 
system  that  has  received  least  considei*a- 
tion  is  tlie  schools  of  the  vUlni:es  and 
small  towns."  a  careful  study  of  tlie  edu- 
cational conditions  in  communities  be- 
tween 500  and  2.500  population  lias  been 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Walter  S.  DefiCenbaucrh  an<l  J.  C.  Mrun*- 
man  have  been  place<l  in  charge  of  the 
investigation.  Questionnaires  have  been 
mailed  to  the  more  than  9,000  towns  and 
villages  in  this  group,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  returns  have  already  l)een 
received. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  will 
be  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  schools  of  villages  and 
small  towns  serve  as  consolidation  cen- 
ters for  the  rural  school  population 
within  a  radius  of  2  or  3  miles.  Tlie 
returns  .so  far  received  show  that  a  num- 
ber of  villages  are  already  attempting  to 
reach  out  intelligently  into  the  surround- 
ing territory. 
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RECENT    PUBLlGAfFIONfi    OF   THE 
BUREAU   OF  £DUCAX10N. 


Administrative  organization  of  theeollege 
of  agriculture,  by  C.  D.  Jarvte.  16  p. 
(Higher  education  circular  no.  ^, 
March  1918) 

A  community  center.  Wliat  it  is  and 'how 
to  organize  it  By  »Henry  -E.  Jackson. 
52  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  11) 

Bureau  of  extension  of  the  'University  of 
North  Carolina.    (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  7) 

Current  problems  in  home  econonllcs. 
11  p.  CHome  economics  circular  no.  2, 
January  1, 1918) 

Educational  conditions  in  Arizona.  Ke- 
port  of  a  survey  by  the^.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.     (Bulletin,  19r7,  no.  44) 

Education  in  patriotism.  A  synopsis  of 
the  agencies  at  woi*k.  10  p.  (Teachers' 
leaflet  no.  2,  April  1018) 

Government  policies  involving  the  schools 
in  war  time.    6  p.     (Teachers'  leaflet 
no.  3,  April  1918) 
Also  in  Survey,  89 :  626^28,  March  9,  1918. 

Home  economics  teaching  in  small  high 
schools.  7  p.  (Home  economics  circu- 
lar no.  3,  January  1018) 

•Keeping  fit.  16  p.  Issued  in  cooperation 
witli  the  Medical  Section,  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Describes  the  four 
great  physical  handicaps  for  high- 
sdiool  boys,  as  revealed  by  Army  rec- 
ords, and  tells  boys  how  to  keep  in  con- 
dition for  national  service. 

Xessons  in  community  and  national  life. 
6  pamphlets.  82  p.  eadh.  (Community 
leaflets,  nos.  19-24) 

No.  19.  Lesson  A-24 :  Concentrstion  of 
populfition  in  groat  cities.  iLosson  'A-25: 
Tlie  integrations  of  tthe.  greatest  maaufaetnr- 
ing  concern  in  the  United  States.  Lesson 
A-26 :  Concentration  of  control  in  the  rall- 
rontl  industry.  Lesson  A-27  ;  Concentration 
•of  soe&al  instltutioxts. 

No.  .20.  Lesson  B-M :  Building  the  In- 
dustrlal  city  of  Gary.  .Lesson  B-t25  :  Con- 
centration of  production  in  the  meat-packing 
Industry.  Lesson  B-26 :  Concentration  In 
tbe  marketing  of  ettrosfniit.  Lesson  B-27 : 
Good  roads. 

No.  .221.  Lesson  C-25  :  A  seaport  as  a  cen- 
ter of  concentration  of  population  and 
wealtli.  Lesson  C-26:  Charity  in  the  com- 
munity. Lesson  .C-27 :  SEQarly  tiansporta- 
tlon  In  .the  far  west.  Leaaon  C-:28 :  The 
iirst  rallwiu^  across  the  .continent. 

No.  22.  Lesson  A-28 :  The  worker  in  our 
society.  Lesson  A-29 :  The  war  labor  ad- 
•ministnition. 

No.  .23.  Lesson  B-r2B :  Women  in  industry. 
Lesson  B-J29  :  Labor  organizations.  Lesson 
B-30  :  Employment  agencies.  Lesson  B-31 : 
Employment  management. 

No.  34.  Lesson  C-29 :  Child  labor.  Les- 
•on  'C-30 :  Social  inasrance.  Lesaon  C^^  : 
Immigration.  Liesson  •C-32 :  Housing  .for 
workers. 

Library  books  for  high  schools,  comp.  by 
Martha  Wilson.  175  p.  (Bulletin,  1917. 
no.  41) 

.Organization  of  high  schools  in  war  time. 
6  p.  (Secondary  school  circular  no.  2, 
April  1918) 


;BvinciplflBaiul,pOUcles.in:komeeeDDoml£s 
^ucation.  12  p.  CHontet«eonoinies*€ir- 
cular  no.  4,  ApciL1816i) 

Safeguarding  rthe  home  against  ifire.  A 
fireiprevention  .manual  for  the  school 
children  of  Ajnerioa.   92  p.   Illus. 

Statistics  of  ^tate  unlvezfiities  and  State 
coUeges  for  .the  year  tended  .Jane  BO, 
1917.    17 ip.  •  (Bulletin,  1917.  bo.  55) 

Shirty  Amex^iean  Jieroes.  34  p.  .(Home 
education  diVifllQn.  (Reading  courae  hk>. 
9.   IBiograpiiy) 

a?hiffty  world  heroes.  4  p.  OHome  edu- 
cation division.    -Reading  course  no. '7) 

!Ehe  land  ^rant  of  1862  and  :tbe  land- 
KHint  colleges,  ^y  Bend.  -F.  AndreTWS. 
(Bulletin,  1918,  no.  IB) 

OSie  work  of  American  colleges  and  unl- 
ver^sities  during  title  war.  Bfltect  of  the 
war  on  student  enrollment.  8  p. 
(Higher  education  circular  no.  9,  April 

nms) 

The  work  -of  American  colleges  and  ufli- 
•verdlties  during  'the  war.  The  impor- 
tance of  -technical  training  in  military 
operations,  ©y  Iff.  ID.  Gooley.  2  p. 
(Higher  education  circular  no.  7,=Mareh 
1918') 

The  work  of  American  colleges  and  uui- 
-versities  during  the  war.  Effect  of  the 
war  on  college  budgets.  4  p.  (Higher 
education  circular  no.  10) 


STAT£  iLAWS  iFQB  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS*  BM.ARIES— A  FEW 
FACTrS. 


Since  the  outbredk  of  the  world  war 
In  1914  eight  States—Cailifortiia,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Maryland,  Nevada,  ^ew 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  island — 
have  enacted  laws  making  physical  educa- 
tion compulsory  in  some  or  all  of  the 
schools  of  those  States. 

At  least  three  other  States — ^Massa- 
chusetts, .Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania — 
have  given  legislative  attention  to  bills 
for  .physical  education,  but  as  yet  have 
not  enacted  legislation. 

The  laws  enacted  in  New  York,  New 
Jers^,  and  California  are  the  broadest 
in  puiT[)ose.and  the  most  definite  in  char- 
acter. The  Bureau  of  Education  has  had 
prepared  a  digest  of  the  laws  in  those 
States,  showing  the  age  or  grade  limits, 
the  time  .reguirements,  the  authority  pre- 
scribing and  enforcing  the  course,  the 
method  of  supervision,  the  qualification 
of  teachers,  the  relation  to  medical  in- 
spection, and  other  jproviiBlons  of  the  phys- 
ical education  laws. 

A  fecial  section  in  the  bureau's  num- 
mary deals  with  the  relation  .of  the 
physical  Mucatlon  laws  to  military 
training.  >- 


lEhe  cost  of  living  has  incveased  nearly 
50  per  cent  siuce  1913  and  approximately 
one-third  since  1916. 

Since  .1913  wholesale  pnices  have  in- 

.ereased  fts  followa:  Food,  85  per  cent; 

clothing,  106  per  cent;  fuel,  53  per  cent; 

drugs,   180  per  cent;    home  furnishing 

goods,  75  per  cent. 

If  the  war  continues  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  .cost  of  living  will  be 
higher  next  year  and  higher:  still  the  next. 
Prices  for  both  skilled  and.  unskilled 
labor  have  also  incireased,  and  large, num- 
bers of  the  better  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  in  many  cities  and  States  ha\'e 
.already  resigned  to  enter  other  occupa- 
tions at  juilasies  or  wages  amounting  to 
ffxom  60  to  200  per  cent  more  than  they 
were  paid  as  ;teachers. 

As  a  result,  standards  of  efficiency  in 
the  -schools  are  being  lowered  at  a  itime 
when  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  they  should  not  only  not  be 
lowered  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
^raised  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Conditions 
^iiich  will  follow  the  war  will  demand  a 
higher  -standard  of  general  intelligence, 
industrial  efficiency,  and  civic  knowledge 
and  virtue  than  ^e  have  yet  attained; 
and  this  can  be  had  only  through  better 
>  education. 

The  country  as^a  whole  is  interested  in 
this  matter  no  less  than  the  States  and 
local  ^nunmiities.  The  safety  of  the 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  axe 
involved. 


liFST  0F  COMMI&RCIA^  SCHOOLS. 


A  revised  mailing  list  of  commercial 
schools  and  private  business  colleges  has 
Just  been  completed  by  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  list  contains  1,400  schools,  and  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  accu- 
rate list  yet  compiled. 


WAR  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


Special  lists  of  references  on  education 
and  'the  ^war  have  been  prepared  by  the 
library  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  <wlll  be  furnished  on  application. 
The  subjects  :are  as  follows: 

"War  Pedagogy;"  "  German  Education 
«nd  the  War,"  "Teachers*  Salaries  in 
War  Time,"  "Junior  Bed  Ooss," 
"  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve," 
"War  Gardens."  #  r\r\r^lo 
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ADDRESS 


By  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  at  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^  July 
5,  1918. 

Mrs,  Bradford,  Ladies,  and  Oentiemen: 

I  have  come  5,000  miles  straightaway 
across  the  sea  and  the  continent  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes 
this  morning. 

The  last  time  I  heard  "America  "  sung 
was  on  a  Japanese  ship  coming  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  San  Francisco, 
filled  with  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans, 
Fillphdos,  Australians,  Indians,  Scotch- 
men, Irishmen,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Americans;  and  all  united  in  singing 
it  with  the  same  gusto  that  you  have 
shown.  There  Is  only  one  other  song 
that  has  to-day  the  same  international 
significance  and  that  is  the  Marseillaise. 
"America,  the  beautiful" — I,  heard  it 
sung  last  on  a  bit  of  a  plateau  looking  up 
into  a  wonderful  canyon  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  and  down  onto  the  ocean — that 
ocean  of  so  many  colors  that  Mark  Twain 
when  he  visited  the  islands  described  It 
properly  as  a  shipwrecked  rainbow.  And 
In  front  of  me  those  who  sang  it  were 
the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
tliat  line  the  Pacific  Ocean  beginning  at 
New  Zealand.  Australia,  India,  Slam, 
and  the  islands,  Malay  Peninsula,  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  all  around  the  Pa- 
cific until  we  come  to  the  United  States. 
You  have  not  sung  the  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner  " ;  but  I  must  tell  you  of  that.  I 
traveled  up  to  see  the  volcano  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  that  place  of  profound- 
est  mystery,  a  place  where  within  one 
year  there  has  arisen  out  of  the  bed  of 
the  crater  itself  a  mountain,  or  two  moun- 
tains, forced  right  up  from  the  bottom, 
which  illustrates  as  well  as  can  be  Illus- 
trated the  making  of  this  world,  for 
on  either  side  there  is  a  sea  of  lava — 
molten  lava — ^breaking  its  crust  now  and 
then  and  tossing  up  angrily,  and  if  you 
can  imagine  that  hillside  or  those  moun- 
t«nlns  in  the  center  as  the  Nortli  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  the  lake  on  one  side 
as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  other 
lake  of  lava  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  making  of  the  world. 
And  I  travaled  beyond  that  across  great 
lava  fiows — places  where  the  mountain 
had  burst  its  side  and  flowed  down  as 
recently  as  1906,  leaving  great  stretches 
miles  wide  of  black  lava — and  came  out 
into  a  coffee  plantation ;  and  there  I  was 
met  by  a  school-teacher.  I  must  give  you 
her  name  because  I  would  like  to  do 
honor  to  her  and  to  all  who  are  like  her. 
Her  first  name  I  do  not  know ;  but  every- 
body in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  calls  her 


Ben— Ben  Taylor.  And  she  had  135  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  flag — ^Japa- 
nese, Koreans,  half-Chinese,  half-Hawai- 
ians,  Portuguese,  and  Americans — ^and 
tliey  all  stood  In  reverence  before  that 
flag  at  salute  and  sang  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  each  child  then 
raised  his  hand  and  swore  an  oath  of 
fealty  and  loyalty  to  one  flag  and  one 
country.  And  over  the  desk  was  a  black- 
board, and  on  that  blackboard  was  reg- 
istered the  fact  tliat  every  child  in  that 
school  owned  a  thrift  stamp,  and  on  that 
blackboard  was  registered  this  more  preg- 
nant fact  that  the  school  had  a  school 
garden  and  that  85  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren worked  in  that  school  garden. 

The  night  of  tlie  pageant  in  Honolulu 
they  presented  me  with  25  flags  represent- 
ing the  25  nations  that  were  gathered 
there.  We  who  live  on  the  Atlantic  and 
we  who  live  on  the  Pacific  side  of  this 
continent  do  not  have  what  I  would  call 
a  Pacific  Ocean  sense.  You  have  got  to 
sail  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  be- 
yond the  islands  and  far  into  the  middle 
of  that  great  ocean  before  you  realize 
that  there  is  a  future  civilization  there; 
a  world  that  Is  just  budding,  Just  open- 
ing to  the  light.  And  we  sent  nlission- 
aries  there  100  years  ago — ^men  and 
women  from  New  England  that  went  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  They  spread  our  in- 
stitutions, our  love  for  the  right  things; 
and  that  group  of  Islands  to-day  is  one 
great  missionary  to  the  whole  Orient,  for 
out  of  those  islands  there  is  being  cast, 
as  radium  casts  its  light,  a  sense  and  a 
consciousness  of  what  civilization  means, 
and  those  little  tots  of  3,  5  10,  and  of  15 
years  of  age  of  all  tliese  nationalities  that 
are  foreign  to  us — those  little  tots  are 
betng  raised  not  merely  with  a  deep  ado- 
ration for  our  fiag,  but  with  a  real  sense 
of  what  that  fiag  means. 

At  one  of  the  schools  where  I  spoke 
the  teacher  asked,  "  What  are  we  in  the 
war  for?"  And  a  girl,  partly  Chinese 
and  partly  Hawaiian,  said :  "  To  keep  the 
sea  free  so  that  we  can  travel  where  we 
want."  I  do  not  know  that  thera  is  any 
scholar  on  the  mainland  that  could  give 
a  more  succinct  lind  proper  answer  than 
that. 

Five  thousand  miles  and  more  beyond 
that  there  is  a  land  that  is  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Philippines,  where 
10,000  teachers  are  to-day  teaching 
800,000  Philippine  children  in  the  English 
language — and  all  a  united  country. 
They  tell  you  wherever  you  may  go  that 
there  are  places — ^spots — that  are  weak; 
spots  where  we  are  not  united.  I  have 
been  throughout  this  country.  There  Is 
no  such  spot. 

On  one  of  the  Islands  my  car  was 
stopped  by  a  group  of  Chinese  and 
Hawaiians  and  Japanese  who  were  giv- 


ing what  they  call  a  luau  to  the  men  who 
were  going  to  the  front  from  that  island — 
a  banquet  given  by  those  men  of  foreign 
blood,  most  of  them,  to  the  soldiers  that 
were  going  to  France.  And  I  went  into 
the  banquet,  and  in  that  restaurant,  which 
was  a  Japanese  restaurant,  there  were 
the  Food  Administration's  rules,  the 
wheatless  day  and  the  meatless  day.  You 
can  not  beat  that  spirit!  It  makes  no 
difference  what  drives  they  make  in 
France ;  it  makes  no  difference  how  they 
may  march  men  in  solid  phalanx  one 
after  another  to  their  death ;  it  makes  no 
difference  how  many  great  guns  they  may 
have  that  will  shoot  75  miles;  it  makes 
no  dlffererite  how  many  rapid-fire  guns 
they  may  have  that  will  mow  men  down ; 
it  makes  no  difference  what  gases  they 
may  have  to  throw  out  upon  our  boys 
and  suffocate  them;  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  ships  may  sail  beneath  the 
seas  and  sneak  up  on  hospital  ships 
as  they  carry  nurses  across  the  waters; 
you  can  not  beat  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  [Here  the  Secretary  was  in- 
terrupted by  Judge  Bufflngton.]  And  the 
reason  for  that  is  this.  Judge :  That  wars 
have  never  been  determined  by  single 
battles ;  wars  have  never  been  determined 
by  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  alone ;  wars 
have  always  been  determined  by  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  the  sense  of  their  own 
righteous  cause. 

We  have  determined  upon  great  things 
in  this  Nation ;  we  have  determined  upon 
some  things  with  regret.  Some  things 
have  been  forced  upon  us.  We  have  de- 
termined, first  of  all,  that  we  shall  meet 
force  with  force,  because  there  is  but  one 
language  that  Germany  understands,  and 
that  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  big 
gun;  and  that  language  we  will  speak 
until  we  see  a  Germany  that  is  repentant. 

We  have  determined,  too,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  need,  there  shall  be 
no  limit  set  to  the  number  of  men  that 
we  will  send  or  the  number  of  aeroplanes 
or  the  number  of  guns.  We  will  put 
every  boy  and  every  factory  and  every 
dollar  and  every  hand  at  tho  service  of 
Christian  civilization.  There  is  just  one 
way  by  which  you  can  look  at  this  war 
and  that  is  by  saying  to  yourself,  "  What- 
ever I  have  is  cast  upon  that  altar,  and 
whatever  I  save,  so  much  to  the  good." 

We  know  why  we  are  in  this  war.  It  Is 
not  for  glory ;  it  Is  not  that  we  may  wi-ite 
a  great  page  in  the  martial  history  of 
this  world;  it  is  not  for  any  addition  to 
our  territory;  it  Is  not  out  of  pride  be- 
cause Germany  so  long  and  so  indecently 
flouted  us  and  jeered  at  us.  Ultimately, 
when  you  come  down  to  ask  the  real  rea- 
son you  know  that  this  is  the  reason: 
That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian 
civilization,  and  that  means  that  while 
force  is  in  the  world  and  while  there 
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must  be  an  appeal  to  0OT€e,  olvilteation 
means  that  physical  force  shall  be  lim- 
ited by  moral  force.  The  rule  of  the 
stone  age  and  the  principle  of  the  stone 
age  do  not  govern  us.  Man*s  mind  has 
developed;  man  has  learned  how  to  or- 
ganize; man  has  done  what  yon  have 
done  here  this  morning  In  your  singing— 
and  there  can  be  no  better  illustration  in 
this  world  of  it  than  the  singing  that  you 
gave  this  morning,  each  Individual  sing- 
ing in  his  own  words  his  own  note,  but  all 
blending  togetlier  cooperatively  so  as  to 
make  harmony.  Man  has  organized,  man 
has  learned  how  to  use  tools,  man  has 
mastered  the  forces  of  nature.  Within 
our  lifetime  man  has  at  last  learned  how 
to  conquer  the  air  itself.  We  are  mas- 
ters of  the  three  great  elements — the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air.  We  are 
searching  deeper  every  day  Into  those 
little  mysterious  tilings,  the  microbes, 
which  are  at  last  man's  supreme  enemies. 
We  are  learning  how  to  master  tliis 
world;  but  we  have  evolved  something 
more  than  physical  or  mental  greatness; 
we  have  evolved  a  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  those  natures  have  arisen  In 
this  world  to  master  and  put  a  limit  upon 
and  make  impossible  the  ascendancy  of 
the  stone-age  instinct 

And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  make  some 
new  determinations,  not  merely  that  we 
shall  prosecute  this  war  to  a  finish  and 
to  a  glorious  end,  but  that  yon  shall  make 
this  war  of  use  to  America.  It  will  be 
loss  enough ;  but  it  Is  a  great  challenge — 
a  supreme  challenge.  It  challenges  every 
Instinct  that  we  have;  it  challenges  all 
the  fiber  that  we  have;  it  challenges  our 
ability  to  sacrifice,  our  ability  to  orga- 
nize, our  ability  to  think  clearly ;  it  chal- 
lenges our  self-respect  and  our  sense  of 
honor.  Let  me  ask  you  to  make  these  de- 
terminations if  you  will:  That  we  shall 
teach  the  American  what  Americanism  is, 
and  that  we  shall  teach  the  American 
what  Americanism  is  not.  And  the  bur- 
den of  doing  that  must  fall  largely  upon 
the  teachers  whom  you  represent.  What 
god  do  you  serve?  Under  what  flag  do 
you  march?  What  Is  this  Americanism? 
It  is  not  internationalism ;  it  is  the  most 
Intense  nationalism,  because  through 
this  Nation  mankind  is  to  be  served. 
Americanism  is  not  pacifism,  because 
Americanism  is  courage,  and  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  manhood  or  woman- 
hood without  courage.  Americanism  is 
not  cynicism;  it  is  enthusiasm^  Ameri- 
canism is  not  indifference;  It  Is  purpose. 
It  is  not  being  carried  away  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  some  guiding  fate  that  will 
lead  us  in  some  mysterious  way  into  the 
happy  land.  It  is  a  consciousness 
through  our  whole  being  that  things  can 
bo  achieved  by  work  and  by  will,  and  that 
is  the  lesson  thnt  you  arc  to  carry — that 


you  are  carrying,  that  yon  are  preaching 
every  day  to  the  children  of  America. 

And  how  can  you  do  it?  You  can  do 
it  by  teaching  American  history  in  the 
American  tongue,  by  giving  American 
standards,  by  letting  American  boys  and 
girls  know  that  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  mere  series  of  fugitive  In- 
cidents, remote,  separated,  unrelated,  but 
is  a  philosophy  going  through  the  history 
of  140  years ;  by  teaching  them  that  those 
men  in  America  are  noble  who  contribute 
to  the  elevation  of  American  ideals,  and 
that  those  men  are  ignoble  who  do  not 
add  to  the  march  of  this  philosophy  of 
mankind. 

Americanism  must  be  to  us  a  political 
religion.  Religion  is  a  consciousness  that 
there  is  something  better  than  yourself 
toward  which  you  are  striving.  The  man 
is  religious  who  believes  or  who  knows 
that  he  stands  in  the  compelling  presence 
of  an  ideal,  and  an  ideal  is  always  some- 
thing that  you  arc  not,  but  something  that 
you  hope  to  be.  Christ  Is  the  representa- 
tive of  our  religion.  We  see  him  on  the 
cross,  and  to  us  he  represmits  sympathy — 
sympathy  for  man's  suffering,  sympathy 
for  the  torture  through  which  men  move 
in  order  to  work  their  way  up  the  Jacob's 
Ladder  to  Heaven. 

"For  what  are  we  but  creatures  of  the  night 

led  forth  by  day. 
Who  needs  mngt  flalter  and  with  Btammering 

steps 
Spell  out  our  paths  in  syllables  of  pain?" 

Christ  is  representative  of  suffering 
and  of  sj'mpathy,  and  we  look  to  him, 
no  matter  what  our  creed  may  be,  no 
matter  what  dogmatic  faith  we  may  have ; 
and  if  we  get  into  ourselves  the  love 
of  those  things  he  represents,  we  are 
Christians.  So,  too,  let  us  get  within  our- 
selves the  consciousness  that  there  Is  an 
American  ideal,  that  there  is  something 
that  is  represented  by  us  primarily  and 
beyond  all  other  people ;  for  here  in  this 
land  there  was  given  first  expression  to 
liberty  and  justice;  and  justice  through 
liberty  by  which  men  rise;  not  disorder, 
laziness,  and  willfulness,  because  through 
these  men  fall.  Let  us  exalt  the  virtues 
that  we  know  Americans  have  in  their 
hearts,  and  then  we  will  be  true  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  upon  what  soil  we  are 
born,  nor  how  we  may  have  been  raised. 

I  do  not  believe  that  men  are  Ameri- 
cans merely  because  they  are  born  upon 
this  continent.  There  are  men  born  far 
away  who  are  true  Americans.  Men  are 
not  made  by  their  blood  alone.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  religion  that  we 
preach,  if  there  Is  any  truth  in  what  I 
have  said  as  to  men  having  a  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  then  it  must  be  that 
there  is  a  will  that  can  master  the  in- 
stincts of  blood,  and  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  environment  overwhelming  the 


disadyastagnr^ott  blood.  And  it  Is  your 
function  to  be  the  preachers  of  this  gospel, 
to  so  surround  yoor  children  with  the 
sense  of  Jnttlc*  that  they  will  realize 
that  tlie  Unlt^  States  stands  for  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  worth  fighting  for ;  that  man 
has  been  coming  up  through  thousands  of 
years;  that  he  has  gone  through  one 
period  of  subjt^tion  after  another;  but 
that  he  has  at  last  lifted  Ids  head  up 
above  and  is  looking  around  and  finds 
that  the  great  struggle  that  he  has  made 
through"  the  years  was  a  struggle  that 
the  human  being  might  have  justice  on 
the  face  of  this  globe ;  and  now  because 
he  has  liberty  in  his  hands — ^because  he 
has  the  right  to  determine  his  own  des- 
tiny— now  the  day  of  freedom  is  at  hand, 
and  he  can  make  this  world  what  he 
wants  it  to  be. 

That  is  your  great  work,  and  surely 
there  never  was  a  greater  responsibility 
cast  upon  any  body  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  surely  the  profession  of  teaching 
should  be  dignified,  and  we  should  come 
to  appreciate  it  so  that  the  teacher  would 
not  be  paid  less  than  the  day  laborer,  so 
that  our  schools  would  be  in  session 
longer  than  six  months  or  five  months  in 
the  year,  so  that  you  could  gather  round 
you  the  community  that  you  serve  and  be 
its  center,  so  that  if  you  are  not  up  to 
that  standard  you  will  be  thrown  out  and 
somebody  that  is  bigger  and  has  a  larger 
vision  will  step  in. 

We  have  come  upon  a  new  day  in  the 
United  States — a  great  day.  War  may 
not  be  necessary ;  certain  things  that  de- 
velop out  of  war  are  necessary;  and  if 
we  could  not  get  them  in  any  other  way, 
war  would  be  worth  while ;  but  I  know 
that  we  can  get  them  in  other  ways.  We 
need  moral,  physical  courage,  coordina- 
tion, discipline,  a  sense  of  something 
bigger  than  ourselves  toward  which  we 
look.  There  Is  a  big  man  and  a  little 
man  in  every  one  of  us ;  and  this  day  is 
great  because  the  big  man  has  come  out. 
I  want  that  to  stick. 

This  America  that  we  see  to-day,  with 
a  million  men  across  on  tlie  French  front, 
is,  when  you  think  of  It,  the  same  America 
that  spent  its  time  a  little  while  ago 
quibbling  about  the  tariff  and  what  the 
rate  on  sugar  should  be.  This  America, 
that  by  merely  raising  Its  hand  has  sum- 
moned 100,000  boys  to  take  the  Infinite 
risks  of  the  air,  is  the  same  America  that 
spent  its  time  enthusiastically  at  tiic 
baseball  game.  This  America  that  spends 
fifteen  thou.sand  million  dollars  in  this 
year  in  making  war — ^war  out  of  which  it 
hopes  to  gain  nothing  for  itself— is  the 
same  America  that  stands  for  five  and  a 
half  million  people  in  the  United  States 
who  can  not  read  or  write  any  language. 

And  this  America  that  takes  out  of  its 
own  pocket  without  hope  of  return,  g(*n- 
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erously  and  withir*  ,j   %\  -jkhiOO 

for  the  Red  Cross  .-  :l.«  -v  v.n. 
that  has  stood  for  >.  ;  ;  v  .il  .  •.:  . 
at  the  children  working  in  the  ^^cLc-ri 
and  losing  the  chance  for  education.  But 
that  America  is  gone.  We  have  come 
upon  a  new  day — a  day  in  which  we 
appreciate  the  man  who  fights  for  us — ^n 
day  in  which  we  appreciate  the  mind  that 
leads  us — a  day  in  w^hich  we  have  sym- 
pathy for  mankind  and  an  understanding 
01'  its  needs.  We  walketl  out  of  the  plain 
and  came  up  upon  a  high  point,  and  now 
we  are  surveying  the  world  with  great 
curiosity  and  we  are  wondering  to  our- 
selves what  is  this  thing  that  causes  Can- 
ada, with  a  population  of  only  7,000,000 
people,  to  put  500,000  of  her  boys  across 
the  water.  There  must  be  something 
great  in  that — something  splendid  and 
noble  that  will  cause  such  a  sacrifice. 
What  is  it  that  has  made  Russia  revolt — 
Russia,  the  greatest  disappointment  of 
all  the  war  to  us,  so  hopeless  and  cha- 
otic? And  yet  it  is  not  in  our  hearts  to 
feol  that  the  seed  sown  there  will  die. 
She  will  come  back,  and  good  sense  will 
master.  Do  you  know  the  trouble  with 
Russia?  Russia  started  right,  but  Russia 
had  no  George  Waslilngton,  no  Jefferson, 
no  Franklin,  no  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  she  had  no  people  who  had  been 
trained  for  250  or  more  years  in  local 
self-government;  and  she  had  been  sub- 
marined, torpedoed,  for  years  and  years 
by  propaganda,  by  people  who  were 
dreamers,  who  were  visionaries,  who 
thought  that  the  world  could  be  turned 
upside  down  in  a  day  and  that  men  could 
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be  made  anew.  And  so,  while  they 
started  for  political  liberty  such  as  we 
enjoy  for  a  government  that  could  master 
itself  and  be  the  master  of  its  own  des- 
tiny, they  soon  shifted  and  were  hypno- 
tized by  these  visions  of  a  new^  social  and 
economic  order,  believing  that  all  things 
might  be  done  in  a  generation. 

But  Russia  has  180,000,000  people.  80 
per  cent  of  whom  can  not  read  or  write; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  a  public-school 
system,  as  soon  as  they  have  teachers 
who  teach  them  what  order  is  and  how 
slowly  men  must  grow,  Russia  will  be- 
come a  great  power  in  the  world  again 
and  not  be  dismembered  and  not  lose  Its 
name  upon  the  map  of  the  world.  For 
Russia  is  made  of  people  who  are  young, 
and  the  young  have  to  grow,  and  with 
them  we  must  be  tender,  and  for  them  we 
must  be  sympathetic.  I  believe  in  Rus- 
sia, because  I  believe  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  people  so  young  should  die  so 
quickly,  because  I  believe  that  you  can 
not — ^and  the  Kaiser  can  not — step  upon 
Russia  as  he  would  step  upon  a  spider 
and  put  it  out,  because  the  human  soul 
is  not  to  be  extinguished  that  way. 

Now%  we  have  come  up  to  a  new  day — a 
day  In  which  we  want  to  know  what  Rus- 
sia is  to  be — ^a  day  in  which  we  want  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  China — 
China,  that  adopted  republican  institu- 
tions. Factionalism  is  her  trouble.  She 
does  not  realize  that  the  foundation  of 
liberty  Is  order,  and  that  personal  ambi- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  She  has  not  yet  grown  to 
have  a  national  sense. 


And  so  as  we  from  this  mountain  top 
overlook  the  world  we  see  that  the  world 
is  being  made  anew,  and  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  power  to  make  our  part  of  it 
what  we  will.  We  have  in  our  hands  the 
power  to  see  that  .social  conditions  shall 
not  be  as  they  were.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  see  that  economic  conditions 
shall  not  be  as  they  have  been.  We 
have  the  power  to  see  that  this  world 
shall  take  a  great  impetus  from  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  just  as  It  took  a  great  im- 
petus from  the  shedding  of  blood  2,000 
years  ago.  And  I  say  now,  as  I  know  the 
country  says: 

As  Christ  died  to  mako  men  holy, 
;  Ijet  us  die  to  keep  men  free. 

God's  truth  is  marching  on ! 


CERTAIN  DEFECTS  IN  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


President  Eliot's  pnper  on  "Certain 
Defects  in  American  Education  and  the 
Remedies  for  Tliem,"  originally  prepared 
for  the  Reed  College  commencement, 
June  1,  1918,  has  been  published  for  wide 
distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
as  Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  H.  The  cir- 
cular reviews  the  physical  defects,  as 
revealed  both  in  school  children  and 
drafted  men,  and  the  mental  defects,  as 
shown  in  the  large  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  National  Army,  and  the  lack 
of  men  trained  to  trade  pursuits.  For 
every  defect  a  constructive  remedy  is 
suggested. 
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CAMPAIGNING  FOR  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Federal  and  State  OiBeials  Cooperating — ^Military  Require- 
ments Emphasizing  Value  of  Education — Special  Problems. 


PRESIDSNT  WILSON  ON   EDUCATION  IN 
M^  WAR  TIME. 


I^ieral  and  State  officials  are  cooperating  in  a  nation-wide 
campaign  for  maintaining  the  sciiools  at  their  full  efficiencj-. 
The  Nation's  emergency  needs, 
including  particularly  those 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have 
called  attention  as  nothir^ 
else  couid  to  the  ^gnificaace 
of  good  schools,  and  Federal 
officials  from  President  Wil- 
son down  are  striving  as 
never  before  to  see  that  boys 
and  girls  of  every  age  go  to 
scliool  this  fall  and  that' 
schools  of  every  grade  shall  be 
carried  on  at  the  maximum 
efficiency  to  meet  the  war's 
demands.  The  governors  of 
a  number  of  the  States  have 
arranged  to  issue  proclama- 
tions urging  school  attendance 
this  year. 


CITY  SCHOOL  DIVISION  ORGANIZED. 


Best  Practice  of  City  Schools  to  Be  Made  Known — Confer- 
ences Planned — New  Kindergarten  Appropriation. 


President  Wilson's  Letter. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Lane  President  Wilson  ex- 
presses his  gratification  that 
•*  despite  the  unusual  burdens 
imposed  upon  our  people  by 
the  war  they  have  maintained 
their  schools  and  other 
agencies  of  education."  He 
urges  that  there  be  no  falling 
off  of  school  attendance,  point- 
ing out  tliat  this  Is  a  matter 
of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance, affecting  both  our 
strength  In  war  and  our  na- 
tioual  welfare  and  efficiency 
when  the  war  is  over.  "  So 
long  as  the  war  continues," 
says  President  Wilson,  "  there 
will  be  constant  need  of  very 
large  numbers  of  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  and 
most  thorougli  training  for 
war  service  In  many  lines.'* 

One  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the  war  has  been  the 
realisation  on  the  part  of  military  men  of  the  importance  of 
schooling  for  every  soldier.  The  large  numbers  of  illiterates 
in  the  draft,  the  numbers  of  men  without  sufficient  schooling 
to  learn  quickly  the  processes  of  military  training  in  the  Army 
cami)s,  and  the  immense  amount  of  rejection  due  to  remediable 
(CoBtiniMd  on  page  2.) 
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THE  WHlTiS  fiOTJSE, 
Washington,  31  July,  1&18. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  war  they  have 
maintained  their  schools  and  other  afirendes  of  educa- 
tion so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  thla 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no 
falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  hierh 
schools  or  collegres  is  a  matter  of  the  very  grreatest  im- 
portance, affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over. 
So  long  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be  constant  need 
of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many 
lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only 
for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  aver- 
age of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  people  con- 
tinue to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all 
grades  and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely 
as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy 
or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  be- 
cause of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strength- 
ened as  it  can  only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all 
its  people.  I  approve  most  heartily  your  plans  for 
making  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  compre- 
hensive compaign  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  attendance  upon  them,  and  trust 
that  you  may  have  the  cooperation  in  this  work  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODBOW  WILSON. 

Hon.  FBANXLIN  X.  IiANE, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


In  the  endeavor  to  make  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  more  helpful  to  the  field  at  large,  the 

0>mmissiQner  of  Education 
has  organized  a  new  division 
to  be  known  as  the  City  School 
Division.  In  its  organization 
the  division  will  comprise  spe- 
cialists In  school  administra- 
tion; in  secondary,  elemen- 
tary, and  kindergarten  educa- 
tion, respectively ;  and  in  the 
school  systems  of  villages  and 
of  smaller  towns  and  cities. 
These  specialists  are  men  and 
women  of  successful  practical 
experience  in  the  respective 
fields  assigned  them  and  are, 
therefore,  qualified  to  confer 
with  superintendents,  school 
officials,  and  teachers  concern- 
ing the  problems  which  are 
constantly  arising  in  the  work 
of  city  ^stems.  Dr.  Frank 
F.  Bunker,  formerly  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Seattle  and  of  Los  Angeles 
and  later  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the    division. 

The  division  has  set  fOr 
itself  the  tosk  of  compiling  in- 
formation concerning  the  best 
practice  among  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  country  and  of 
foreign  countries;  of  making 
intensive  studies  of  particular 
problems  of  general  interest; 
and  of  disseminating  the  re- 
sults among  school  officials. 
It  will  give  especial  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  teacher, 
for  upon  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  rests  the  whica- 
tional  hope  of  the  Nation; 
Indeed,  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  school  machinery  exist  only  that  her  efforts  may  be  made 
increasingly  effective.  Upon  request,  the  dlvlsiou  will  examine 
school  reports  and  courses  of  study,  offering  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, and  will  help  wherever  desired  in  the  making  of  self- 
surveys.  When  practicable,  its  members  will  meet  In  confer- 
ence with  educational  groups  gathered  at  convenient  iwints  for 
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the  discussion  of  problems  growing  ont 
of  local  situations.  Because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  academic  in  attitude 
through  losing  personal  touch  with  the 
field  it  proposes  that  its  members,  as 
often  as  may  be,  shall  visit  typical  school 
systems  and  learn  at  first  hand  of  the 
work  being  done  therein. 

In  order  that  the  division  may  Inform 
the  field  of  wliat  progressive  systems  are 
doing  it  will  welcome  reports  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors;  outlines  of 
courses  of  study  prepared  by  teachers 
or  heads  of  departments;  manuscripts 
describing  current  practice  or  discussing 
problems  of  general  interest;  copies  of 
school  bulletins  issued  by  superintend- 
ents and  sui>ervisors ;  minutes  of  boards 
of  education,  and,  indeed, «any thing  hav- 
ing to  do  with  educational  procedure. 
It  hopes  that  school  ofilclals  generally 
will  take  the  initiative  in  sending  Infor- 
ujatlon.  Material  should  be  addressed 
to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
marked  "  For  the  attention  of  the  City 
Stliools  Division." 

Kindergarten  Appropriation. 

Part  of  the  new  city  scliool  division 
work — that  of  kindergarten  education — 
la  made  possible  by  a  new  appropriation 
by  Congress,  whereby,  for  the  first  time, 
congressional  support  Is  available  for 
the  important  field  of  kindergarten  pro- 
motion and  practice.  Two  specialists 
will  constitute  the  kindergarten  staff  for 
the  present. 

CAMPAIGNING   FOR  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
physical  defect — evidencing  tlie  failure 
of  the  Nation  to  provide  through  Its 
schools  that  basis  of  general  physical  edu- 
cation essential  to  military  prepared- 
ness— these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  made  the  War  and  Navy  I>opart- 
meuts  of  the  United  States  tlie  most 
ardent  advocates  of  good  schools  in  every 
community. 

The  most  Important  activity  of  the  War 
Department  In  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent educational  campaign  centers  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training.  For  a  number  of 
months  this  committee  has  been  quietly 
utilizing  existing  educational  institutions 
to  train  enlisted  men  for  specialized  Army 
vocations.  Not  only  is  it  turning  out  an 
average  of  50,000  trained  men  every  two 
months  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army, 
but  it  is  stimulating  an  interest  in  higher 
educational  opportunities  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  enlisted  men  who  might 
never  otherwise  have  seen  the  Inside  of  a 
college.  Not  the  least  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  war  is  the  development  that  has 
come  In  the  activities  of  tliis  committee 
whereby  its  interest,  first  of  all  concerned 


with  specialized  trade  training  for  unlist- 
ed men,  later  reaching  out  to  a  campaign 
for  keeping  men  in  college  to  be  the  tech- 
nical military  men  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years  of  the  war,  has  finally  cul- 
minated in  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  simply  a  stimula- 
tion of  college  enlistment  and  graduation 
of  boys  from  high  school  to  go  to  college^ 
but  stimulation  of  education  all  along  the 
line  frm  elementary  schools  to  university. 

Other  Agencies  in  the  Campaign. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  cata- 
logue all  the  Federal  and  other  agencies 
working  energetically  to  keep  children 
In  school.  The  Children's  Bureau  with 
its  publications  on  juvenile  delinquency 
in  warring  countries  has  pointed  out  the 
lessons  from  foreign  experience.  The 
Boys'  Working  Reserve,  also  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  has  attacked  effec- 
tively the  problem  of  the  boy  of  high- 
school  age,  whose  labor  is  necessary  in 
the  present  emergency,  but  whose  educa- 
tion is  even  more  important  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future.  The  War 
Department  has  not  only  had  Its  com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training, 
with  a  record  of  educational  achievement 
already  significant,  but  has  also  under- 
taken to  see  to  it,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  at  the  newer  munition- 
plant  communities,  that  no  cliildren  shall 
suffer  for  lack  of  schooling  because  of 
war  adjustments. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  having  the  largest  possible 
numbers  of  pupils  through  whom  to  carry 
the  Government's  messages  of  patriotic 
service. 
Physical  Education  in  the  Campaign. 

An  essential  part  of  the  educational* 
campaign  for  this  fall  will  be  provision 
for  physical  education.  The  war  has 
brought  home  to  us  the  failure  of  schools 
in  this  particular  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Of  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion men  examined  for  the  National  Army 
in  1917,  34  per  cent  were  found  physi- 
cally unfit  for  military  service  and  were 
rejected.  A  careful  estimate  places  the 
number  of  men  suffering  from  remediable 
defects  at  over  one-third  of  this  number. 
It  is  felt  that  the  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  duty  here  that  must  not 
be  neglected. 

Boys  in  the  City. 

Every  schoolteacher  knows  that  the 
biggest  pull  upon  the  boy  to  take  him 
away  from  school  is  the  lune  of  high 
wages.  Every  teacher  should  know  that 
the  highest  administration  ofiiclals  are 
trongly  opposed  to  recruiting  from  among 
children  of  school  age.  Especially  im- 
portant for  this  fall  is  the  case  of  the  boy 
who  went  to  work  when  school  closed  in 
June  with  the  expectation  of  staying  at 
work  only  during  vacation.    But  in  the 


meantime  he  has  been  used  to  receiving 
high  wages,  the  family  expenditures  have 
been  adjusted  to  an  income  increased  by 
the  boy*s  contribution,  and  the  boy  will 
not  go  back  to  school,  the  chances  are, 
unless  the  school  or  somebody  makes  it 
its  business  to  see  that  he  comes  back. 
One  of  the  admirable  points  in  favor  of 
the  farm  plan  of  the  Boys*  Working  Re- 
serve Is  that  the  boy  who  has  spent  his 
summer  patriotically  on  the  farm  as  a 
member  of  the  Boys'  Reserve  will  go 
back  to  school  as  soon  as  farm  operations 
cease,  while  the  city  boy  who  is  in  a 
factory  will  not  have  the  same  Incentive 
to  stop  work  and  go  back  to  school. 
Do  We  Need  an  Educational 
Campaign? 

What  about  the  children  below  work- 
ing age?  Do  we  need  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  them? 

It  ls**truOthat  every  State  now  has  a 
compulsory  education  law  of  some  kind, 
Mississippi  having  recently  completed  the 
roll  of  States.  It  Is  also  true,  however, 
that  the  compulsory  education  laws  are 
not  State-wide  in  every  State,  and  that 
even  Instates  where  they  are  State-wide 
school  attendance  Is  not  enforced  and  the 
school  term  Is  so  short  that  even  attend- 
ance as  long  as  schools  are  in  session 
would  hardly  furnish  a  minimum  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  county  in  one  of  the  States  recently 
surveyetl  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  amount 
of  school  attendance  by  all  the  pupils 
who  were  enrolled.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  days  attended  and 
the  per  cent  the  number  In  each  group  of 
pupils  bears  to  the  table : 


Days  attended. 

Pupils. 

Per 
cent  of 
pupils. 

Per  cent  attendance 
loss  than  average. 

ItolO 

96 
42 
90 

66 

30 

48 

84 

90 

120 

96 

48 

72 

138 

156 

222 

102 

174 

246 

192 

4.6 
1.9 
4.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.3 
3.9 
4.3 
5.6 
4.5 
2.3 
3.4 
6.6 
7.3 

10.0 
4.7 
8.1 

11.6 
8.9 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

2lto25 

14.0. 

26  to  30 

Loss  than  51  days 

31  to  35..- 

36  to  40 

41  to  45 

32.7. 

46  to  50 

51  to  55 

I/C5S  than  76  dfivs 

66  to  00 

61  to  65 

66  to  70 

gito95 

56.8. 

76  to  80 

81  to  85 

86  to  90 

91  to  05 

96  to  100 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  county,  with 
a  school  term  of  100  days,  one-third  of 
the  children  have  only  50  days*  schooling 
or  less,  and  14  per  cent  have  25  days' 
schooling  or  less  every  year.  Will  the 
soldiers  from  this  county  have  a  fair 
chance  with  soldiers  from  other  States 
and  other  counties  that  have  9  to  10 
montlis'  schooling  and  90  per  cent  at- 
tendance records? 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 


Secretary  Lane's  Special  Committee  Outlines  Need — ^America's 
Engineering  Problems  Greater  Than  Any  Other  Nation's — 
Institutions  Must  Adjust  Courses  to  War  Needs — Student 
Aid  Suggested*  

Closely  in  line  with  the  War  Department's  recommendations 
to  make  the  draft  ages  18  to  45,  with  provision  for  training 
of  the  young  men,  Is  the  report  of  Secretary  Lane's  special 
committee  on  higher  education  and  industry,  just  made  public, 
wherein  the  Nation's  need  for  technically  trained  men  is  de- 
fined and  a  specific  higher  education  program  urged. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  a 
financier  of  Lagrange,  Ga. ;  Samuel  M.  Felton,  director  general 
of  military  railways  for  the  War  Department,  and  Presi- 
dent B.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  points 
out  how  essential  it  is,  if  the, 
Government's      far  -  reaching 


THE  PUPIL  FROM  ANOTHER  COMMUNITY. 


Judge  Considerately,  Say  Bureau  of  Education  Officials — Is 
French  Learned  in  France  as  Good  as  That  in  U.  S.  A.? — 
Pupils  Should  Bring  Transfer  Cards. 


military  plans  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  successfully,  that  the 
processes  of  higher  education; 
be  maintained  at  the  highostl 
possible  efficiency,  especially 
those  having  to  do  with  the 
future  supply  of  men  and 
women  trained  in  scientific 
and  technical  subjects,  includ- 
ing teachers  in  these  fields. 

Impossible  to  Exaggerate 
Importance. 

That  it  Is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  Importance  of 
engineering  knowledge  and 
skill,  In  the  broadest  sense, 
is  the  Judgment  of  Secretary 
Lane's  committee,  not  only  di- 
rectly In  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations,  but  indi- 
rectly in  the  essential  war  In- 
dustries, Including  agricul- 
ture.   The  report  says : 

The  engineering  problems 
confronting  the  United  States 
are  Indefinitely  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the 
great  nations.  For  an  aver- 
age distance  of  more  than 
4,500  miles,  across  the  conti- 
nents and  the  seas,  we  must 
transport  all  of  the  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  supplies  which  are  to  represent  us  in  this  great 
struggle.  Furthermore,  the  central  powers  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  conflict  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  by  this 
means  determined  Its  character  to  their  own  advantage  in  large 
measure.  The  loss  by  our  Allies  of  men  of  highly  specialized 
training  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  In 
the  way  of  recovery,  leave  this  Nation  In  the  position  of 
trustee  of  the  only  remaining  sources  of  supply. 

War  Tasks  Call  for  Expanded  Effort. 

Pointing  out  how  the  War  Department  has  already  taken 
steps,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps,  to  utilize  the  higher  educational  institutions  In 
training  young  men  under  21,  Secretary  Lane's  committee 
makes  the  following  recommendations : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  strength  of  the  Nation  in  its  full 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


KEEP  THE  SCHOOLS  GOING. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  who  are 
most  closely  connected  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government,  and  who  are  therefore  most  respon- 
sible for  tlie  conduct  of  the  wax,  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  all  schools — elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities — should  be  kept 
up  to  their  normal  standards  of  efficiency  during  the 
war;  that  school-attendance  and  child-labor  laws  should 
be  rigidly  observed;  and  that  all  boys  and  girls  who  are 
prepared  for  it  and  can  possibly  do  so  should  attend 
high  school  or  college  as  a  patriotic  duty  unless  called 
for  some  service  which  can  not  be  done  so  well  by 
others.  So  frequently  have  they  expressed  this  opinion 
and  80  constantly  have  they  urged  in  effect,  as  the 
President  has  urged  in  so  many  words,  that  "  no  hoy  or 
girl  should  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war,''  that  this  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
policy  of  the  administration  on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  all  school  officers  and  teachers 
and  upon  all  men  and  women  of  influence  in  their 
States  and  local  communities  the  importance  of  doing 
all  they  can  to  make  all  the  people  understand  this  pol- 
icy and  to  create  such  sentiment  for  it  as  will  compel 
the  fullest  possible  compliance  with  it.  For  this,  a 
higher  sense  of  devotion  to  duty  will  be  necessary  than 
would  be  needed  in  normal  times,  because  of  the  many 
temptations  for  other  forms  of  service  which  are  for 
the  time  more  attractive. 

P.  P.  CliAZTON, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


With  the  abnormal  shifting  of  population  this  year,  super- 
intendents and  principals  will  be  called  upon  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  to  classify  many  children  coming  from  other 
schools.  Bureau  of  Education  officia\^s  are  urging  that  school 
officers  be  considerate  in  their  judgments  of  other  schools; 
that  In  all  cases  classification  be  made  In  the  Interest  of  the 
child  and  not  in  the  interest  of  school  machinery. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  children  often  lose  a  year  in 
transferring  from  one  schoorsystem  to  another.  Many  Govern- 
ment officials  and  others  whose  duties  compel  them  to  move 

from  city  to  city  claim  timt 
their  chlldi*en  lose  a  grade 
almost  every  time  they  enter 
a  new  school.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  children 
who  move  to  another  city  lose 
time  in  school:  Diflferent 
course  of  study,  Insufficient 
data  from  school  last  attend- 
ed by  which  superintendents 
may  know  in  which  grade  to 
place  these  children,  and  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
superintendents  to  accept  the 
promotion  grades  from  other 
schools  or  to  give  credit  for 
work  done  in  other  schools 
not  offered  in  their  own. 

The  following  is  an  Illus- 
tration of  this  latter  attitude : 
An  American  girl  who  had 
lived  abroad'  and  attended  a 
French  school,  and  who  could 
i^eak  the  language  fluently, 
was  allowed  only  two  years' 
credit  by  the  principal  of  a 
high  school,  which  offered 
three  years  of  French  and 
which  required  no  conversa- 
tion in  French  On  the  grouml 
that  the  girl  did  not  have  sut- 
ficlent  knowledge  of  French 
grammar.  Another  principal 
refused  to  give  a  girl  credit 
for  work  done  In  a  modern 
language  because  the  school  she  had  attended  used  a  different 
textbook.  These  are  no  doubt  extreme  illustrations,  but  others 
could  be  given  to  show  that  It  Is  unjust  not  to  allow  children 
credit  for  work  already  done.  It  Is  at  least  a  professional  cour- 
tesy and  simple  justice  to  accept  what  a  child  has  done  in  another 
school  until  it  is  proved  that  work  in  that  school  is  not  up  to  u 
reasonable  standard. 

It  is  sound  educational  theory  that  a  child  should  not  be 
classified  mechanically  or  formally  in  any  school.  A  pupil  should 
be  placed  where  he  can  make  the  most  of  every  year  or  month  of 
his  school  life.  A  child's  power  to  read,  to  think,  to  respond  or 
react  to  stimulating  material  of  the  right  sort  Is  all  that  should 
be  used  to  determine  the  material  that  should  be  presented.  If 
a  boy  moves  from  city  A  where  he  has  had  three  years'  work  in 
manual  training  to  city  B  that  offers  only  two  years  manual 
training  or  none  at  all,  city  B  should  give  the  boy  credit  for  all 
the  manual  training  he  has  had  and  not  require  him  to  substitute 
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something  else  for  it.  If  a  girl  bas  had 
work  in  art  and  moves  to  a  city  where 
the  sdiools  do  not  oiffer  art  she  should  be 
given  credit  for  the  subject 

The  most  progressive  high  schools  now 
credit  by  units,  15  or  16  units  being  re- 
quired for  graduation.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  grantlDg 
credit  for  work  done  in  other  high  schools 
even  if  the  subjects  do  not  come  in  the 
same  order.  One  high  school  may  ofCer 
English  history,  say,  in  the  first  year  and 
another  in  the  third.  If  a  pupil  moves 
from  a  school  requiring  Bni^h  history 
in  the  first  year  to  one  offering  it  fn  the 
third  year  he  should  not  be  required  to 
reject  the  subject  and  thus  lose  a  unit's 
credit  Educators  are  not  yet  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  year  in  which  certain  sub- 
jects should  be  studied. 

In  the  elementary  grade  a  pupil  is 
often  put  back  a  year  upon  entering  a 
new  school  because  the  school  previously 
attended  did  not  make  a  fetich  of  arith- 
metic in  the  primary  grades.  In  some 
schools  no  aritlmietlc  is  required  in  the 
first  grade  and  very  little  in  the  second, 
while  in  others  formal  arithmetic  is  re- 
quired in  the  first  grade.  If  a  pupil 
moves  from  the  former  to  the  latter  type 
of  school  he  is  required  to  drop  back  a 
grade  or  two  in  order  to  make  up  his 
arithmetic. 

Another  reason  why  children  entering 
a  new  school  are  often  incorrectly  classi- 
fied is  that  they  do  not  bring  detailed 
.statements  from  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  done.  This  difficulty  can  be  obvi- 
ated by  each  school  keeping  an  individual 
record  card.  When  a  child  enters  a  new 
school  a  copy  of  the  card  sliould  be  given 
the  child  so  that  he  may  be  more  easily 
classified.  The  Bureau  of  Bducation  lias 
devised  a  card  which  has  proved  very 
useful  for  this  purpose.  Sample  copies 
will  be  sent  on  request 


$1,000  MINIMUM   URGED   BY 
TEACHERS'  FEDERATION. 


A  thousand-dollar  minimum  salary  was 
urged  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  at  its  Pittsburgh  meeting.  The 
Federation  went  on  record  as  In  favor  of 
having  teachers*  salaries  paid  in  part, 
when  the  revenues  of  the  community  do 
not  permit,  by  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  resolution  on  child  labor  was  adopted, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  National  Child  Labor  Law  which  pre- 
vented the  Industrial  exploitation  of 
children  is  no  longer  operative  because  of 
its  unconstitutionality ;  Und,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  peo- 
>ple  to  take  such  action  as  shall  result  in 
ithe  shortest  possible  time  In  the  passage 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
WAR. 


(Contliiaed  from  page  3.) 
power  demands  the  utmost  efforts  of  all 
existing  well  organised  and  adequately 
equipped  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  This  means  ever  increasing 
and  more  devoted  bodies  of  students  as 
well  as  faculties. 

Young  people  having  the  requisite  quali- 
fications should  heed  this  urgent  call  of 
their  country  and  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently, enthusiastically,  and  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  the  task  of  preparing  for 
the  lilghest  service  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Wherever  practicable,  young 
men  should  at  the  same  time  join  the 
students'  enlisted  reserve  and  prepare 
for  military  service,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  that  call  also  when  it  comes. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  should 
adjust  their  courses,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  immediate  war  needs  and  to  the  de- 
mands which  must  inevitably  come  with 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  should 
develop  especially  those  scientific  and 
practical  branches  of  study  which  are 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  to 
the  development  of  our  industries  and 
commerce,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  tasks  of  the  civic  and  political  life 
of  the  Nation. 

Educational  Institutions  should  use 
every  effort  to  make  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  training  for  public  service 
accessible  to  all  suitably  prepared  men 
and  women  of  college  age.  In  tlie  cases  of 
many  worthy  young  men  and  women  this 
will  require  some  provision  for  assistance 
in  meeting  payments  for  tuition  and  labo- 
ratory fees  and  other  necessary  exi)ense3 
of  higher  technical  training. 

Upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  special 
commission.  Secretary  Lane  wrote  to 
Ck>mmissioner  Claxton  as  follows : 

The  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion invited"  b^  you,  in  accordance  with 
my  instructions  of  May  15,  to  advise  this 
department  in  regard  to  what  policy  it 
should  pursue  as  to  urging  upon  our  young 
men  and  women  the  taking  up  or  con- 
tinuing of  college  and  university  courses 
during  the  war  have  my  hearty  approval. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  our  strength  in  war  and  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country.  You  will, 
therefore,  do  all  you  can  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  in  cooperation 
with  all  other  available  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  policy  recommended. 

of  a  law  framed  to  stand  the  test'  of  the 
courts ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  such  a  law  can  not  be 
framed,  we  advocate  a  constitutional 
amendment  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  we  call  upon  the 
various  States  to  pass  child  labor  laws 
which  shall  supplement  Federal  action. 


CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  SPAN- 
ISH AND  PORTUGUESE. 


In  a  letter  to  college  presidents  and 
superintendents  of  city  schools,  Ck>mmis- 
sioner  Claxton  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  noodem  languages,  including 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  youth  of  the  future.  He 
says  further: 

The  American  people  are  becoming  gen- 
uinely interested  in  problems  that  refer 
to  the  foreign  rtiations  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  overseas  commerce  of  our 
Nation.  Our  schools  and  colleges  there- 
fore should  endeavor  to  modify  their  cur- 
ricula and  direct  their  teaching  so  as  to 
equip  tlieir  pupils  with  that  body  and 
kind  of  knowledge  which  will  be  most 
helpful  to  them  whether  directly  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  business  or  in 
the  intelligent  exercise  of  their  vote  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy. 

I  take  pleasure  therefore  in  calling  to 
your  attention  a  recent  resolution  of  the 
women's  auxiliary  committee  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sci^itific  Congress,  of  which  Mrs. 
Robert  Lansing  is  chairman,  wherein  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  asked  to 
approve  and  make  known  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Second  Pan 
Amarican  Scientific  Congress  in  final 
plenary  session,  January  8,  1916: 

"The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  urgently  recommends  that  Span- 
ish be  taught  more  generally  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  that  English  be  taught 
more  generally  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  Latin  American  R^uhllcs, 
and  that  both  languages  be  taught  from 
the  point  of  view  of  American  life,  litera- 
ture, history  and  social  institutions." 

I  am  not  only  in  full  accord  with  the 
sentiment  of  this  resolution,  but  beg  to 
urge  further  that  opportunities  be  offered 
In  the  Schools  and  colleges  for  the  study 
of  Portuguese.  True  Pan  Americanism 
perliaps  will  never  become  possible  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  schools;  with 
them  reists  largely  the  responsibility,  as 
stated  in  the  resolution  of  the  women's 
auxiliary  committee,  or  bringing  the  21 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  into 
common  ncc<H*d  by  giving  to  their  several 
peoples  the  common  possession  of  the  four 
languages  spoken  on  this  continent 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  SAYS: 
**  STAY  IN  SCHOOL.'' 


The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  have  encouraged  young 
men  under  draft  age  to  remain  at  school 
until  there  is  imperative  need  for  their 
services.  We  have  advised  them  to  take 
military  instruction  at  school  wherever 
possible,  and  pursue  their  education. 
With  this  instruction  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  better  fitted  for  the  call  when  it  comes 
to  them.  We  take  young  men  over  18 
who  desire  to  come,  but  those  who  are 
pursuing  their  studies  at  school  and  col- 
lege are  advised  to  continue  their  studies 
for  the  present — Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels, 
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RURAL- EDUCATION 

ITEMS   OF   SIGNIFICANCE   IN   RURAL   SCHOOL   PROGRESS 


Notes  of  General  Interest. 


The  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Montana  has  recently  issued 
;  a  complete  set  of  pamphlets  covering 
the  fundamental  subjects  in  the  rural 
school  course  of  study.  A  number  of 
progressive  States  have  recently  begun 
Issuing  separate  courses  of   study   for 

their  rural  schools. 

•  •    •    •    • 

Two  southern  counties  that  have  Issued 
instructive  manuals  of  Information  are 
Dillon  Ctounty,  S.  O.,  and  Autauga  County, 
Ala.  In  both  these  counties  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  "occupational  point  of 
view  "  In  the  course  of  study. 

•  •    •    •    • 

County  Superintendent  N.  A.  Housel, 
of  Madison  County,  Nebr.,  has  this  to  say 
about  progress  in  school  consolidation  in 
his  county: 

One  year  ago,  Liberty  Consolidated 
School  District,  No.  83,  Madison  County, 
Nebr.,  was  formed.  A  5-acre  tract  of  land 
Is  owned  by  the  district,  on  which  has 
been  erected  within  the  past  10  months 
a  modern  school  building  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $20,000.  The  district  has 
voted  to  build  a  teachers*  cottage  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  the  school  board  has 
employed  a  superintendent  for  the  com- 
ing year  at  a  salary  of  $125  per  month. 

This  school  plant  includes  the  vital  fea- 
tures of  a  successful  rural  school — ^well- 
paid  permanent  teachers,  settled  in  a 
home  provided  by  the  community ;  a  mod- 
ern school  building,  and  ample  land  for 
agricultural  experimentation,  in  addition 
to  large  playgrounds.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  make  this  Nebraska  school 
an  all-year  school. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  score 
cards  for  rural  schools  that  has  been  de- 
vised is  contained  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  bulletin  of  June  16, 
1918.  The  score  card  gives  1,000  points 
for  perfect  plant  and  an  additional  1.000 
points  for  perfect  teaching  equipment 
and  efficiency,  subdivided  as  follows : 

Polntai 

Site 2Sft 

Buildings 446 

Bervlro  and  equipment 820 

Teaching  equipment -     500 

Special  activities ™     200 

EifBclency  plans  and  proyisiona ' 800 

Educators  who  are  interested  in  this 
score  card  should  write  to  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 

•  •    •    •    * 

ALL-YEAR  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN 
CANADA, 

"A  survey  of  education  in  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,*'  has  Just  ar- 
rived   from   press   at    Reglna,    Saskat- 
76675*— 18 2 


chewan.  This  report  contains  many 
things  of  more  than  passing  Interest  for 
American  educators  and  particularly 
those  who  labor  in  the  great  agricultural 
States  and  are  interested  in  rural-school 
progress.  The  Canadian  people  are 
gradually  establishing  the  rural  schools 
on  the  "  all-year  basis  "  and  teachers  are 
becoming  "all-year  teachers." 

The  school  year  in  most  of  Canada 
opens  in  January  and  closes  with  the 
last  day  of  December,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  retain  teachers  throughout 
the  growing  season  of  the  year.  These 
schools,  it  should  be  understood,  are, 
most  of  them,  op^i  throughout  the  sum- 
mer session,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Canadians  to  have  excellent  school 
gardens  and  experimental  plots.  Under 
strict  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  it  is  allowable  for  local  boards 
to  excuse  su<di  of  the  older  children  as 
are  urgently  needed  for  agricultural 
labor  during  the  msh  season  of  the  har- 
vest It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans  to  know  that  in  Saskat- 
chewan even  the  remotest  schools  in 
newly  settled  sections  are  kept  open  for 
at  least  190  days,  that  the  better-class 
rural  schools  must  be  in  operation  at 
least  210  days,  and  that  all  town  and  city 
schools  must  keep  the  doors  open  for  210 
days  or  more.  Schools  of  this  type  offer 
excellent  opportunity  for  continuous 
service  at  desirable  salaries.  Long  terms, 
well-prepared  teachers,  and  living  sal- 
aries generally  go  hand  In  hand.  In  Sas- 
katchewan the  average  salary  of  all  mral 
teachers  during  the  past  year  approxi- 
mated $800,  as  against  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  amount  paid  the  average 
rural  teacher  in  the  United  States. 


TEACHER  SHORTAGE  IN  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

A  current  educational  periodical  asks, 
"Where  is  the  shortage  of  teachers?" 
The  magazine  then  answers  its  own 
query  by  pointing  out  that  the  past  year 
has  seen  a  constant  procession  of  teach- 
ers upward  through  promotion  to  higher 
positions,  leaving  all  the  "slack  at  the 
bottom."  The  teacher  shortage  is  seri- 
ous— much  more  serious  than  most  peo- 
ple think.  How  alarming  this  shortage 
is  may  be  seen  from  the  returns  coming 
daily  to  the  rural-school  division  of  the 
bureau,  from  county  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States.  From  20 
letters  taken  as  they  were  opened  Au- 


gust 8  the  following  shortages  by  coun- 
ties were  indicated,  covering  17  States 
widely  scattered: 


Rural 
toMhan. 

AlloCber 
taMhers. 

Rural 
teaelitn. 

Another 
tflubers. 

26 
15 
20 

5 
4 

20 
30 

3 

18 

12 

8 

43. 
16 
31 

5 

2 
16 
8 
3 

2 

30 
15 
16 
20 
54 
34 
80 

•     2 
8 
10 
3 
8 

6 

414 

76 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  must 
be  sought  in  all-year  schools,  good  sal- 
aries, and  satisfactory  living  conditions 
for  the  teachers.  Otherwise  country  dis- 
tricts will  go  a-begging. 

•    •    *    •    • 

A  BETTER  RURAL  SCHOOL  IN 
WAR  TIME. 

A  progressive  and  patrW}tic  rural  com- 
munity is  WhitneU,  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.  Whitnell  is  7  miles  from  the  near- 
est railway  station  in  a  fine  farming 
section.  The  school  in  this  community 
was  consolidated  some  two  years  ago. 
Six  teachers  were  employed  last  year. 
An  additional  teacher  will  be  added  to 
the  force  next  year.  The  principal  last 
year,  a  man,  and  another  young  man  in 
the  teaching  force  last  year,  have 
answered  the  call  to  the  colors,  so  that 
there  will  l>e  no  men  in  the  faculty  at 
this  school  next  year.  It  will  continue 
to  be  "o  farmrlife**  school,  however. 
Agriculture,  home  economics,  and  music 
will  be  given  due  place  in  the  course  of 
study.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Beverley,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  last  year  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  prindpalahip,  knows 
country  life  from  first-hand  knowledge 
gained  from  her  experience  as  a  fftrm 
girl  and  a  farmer's  wife.  With  her  hus- 
band and  her  mother  she  lives  on  her 
father^s  homestead  in  this  school  district 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Randolph-Macon 
College.  This  summer  she  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia,  doing  intensive 
work  in  agriculture,  rural  sociology,  and 
mral  economics. 


TRAINING    OP   AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

Improvement  of  teachers  in  service  was 
the  keynote  of  the  annual  midsummer 
conference  of  the  Massachusetts  agricul- 
tural directors  and  instructors  held  at 
Amherst,   July  SO  to  August  2,   1918. 
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Since  Massachusetts  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  pathfinder  State,  so  far  as  ag- 
riculture education  is  concerned,  her  ac- 
tivities along  this  line  are  keenly  watched 
by  school  officials  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Two  important  steps  in  the  better 
training  of  teachers  have  been  taken  by 
Massachusetts :  First,  the  provision  that 
each  agricultural  instructor  in  tlie  State- 
aided  schools  must  devote  two  months  of 
the  year  to  the  specific  task  of  improv- 
ing his  teaching  proficiency ;  and,  second, 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher  -  training 
specialist  whose  time  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  professional  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  instructors  after  entering 
the  service. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  first 
provision  is  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  the  character  of  the  work 
undertaken  as  professional  improvement. 
Such  work,  however,  must  be  approved 
and  may  even  be  suggested  by  the  State 
department.  The  nature  of  the  work  ap- 
proved or  suggested  is  dependent  upon 
the  needs  of  the  individual  instructor; 
that  is,  each  Instructor  is  expected  first 
to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  In  his 
qualifications.  For  example,  an  in- 
structor who  is  deficient  in  farm  experi- 
ence would  be  expected  to  spend  his  pro- 
fessional improvement  period  on  a  farm 
where  he  may  obtain  the  peculiar  kind  of 
experience  needed  in  his  teaching  work. 
Similarly,  some  special  work  at  the  agri- 
cultural college  may  be  reconunended  for 
an  instructor  who  is  deficient  in  technical 
knowledge.  In  general,  the  instructor  is 
expected  to  devote  part  of  his  profes- 
sional improvement  period  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  lesson  outlines  and  teaching 
materials. 

The  teacher-training  specialist  engaged 
by  the  State  department  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  arrangement  enables 
the  specialist  to  correlate  the  preemploy- 
ment  training  with  the  subsequent  train- 
ing and  to  carry  to  the  teacher  in  service 
the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and 
devices  in  teaching  the  subject  Further- 
more, and  of  greater  importance,  is  the 
opportunity  that  such  a  plan  offers  for 
keeping  the  teacher-training  department 
of  the  college  in  touch  with  the  vital 
problems  in  the  field. 


The  more  work  the  schools  can  do  in  sell- 
tog  Liberty  bonds,  war-saving  stamps,  do- 
ing Red  Cross  work,  singing  and  hearing 
the  best  camp  songs,  gathering  posters, 
slogans,  reading  up  about  the  Kaiser  and 
his  six  sons,  who,  if  Germany  wins,  will 
sit  on  six  thrones,  the  Hohenzollerns  being 
the  ablest,  perhaps  the  most  consummate 
egotists  among  all  the  ruling  families 
since  the  Caesars — the  more  countless  ac- 
tivities born  of  the  present  emergency  the 
better.— O.  Stanley  Hall, 


THREE  SONS— and  the  War 

A  Story  by  HAROLD  WHITEHEAD,  Boston  University  :  :  Serving  with  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Wab  !  Like  a  rushing,  living  torch  that 
word  lighted  a  divine  fire  in  these  glorious 
United  States  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
April  6,  1917. 

From  the  busy  rush  of  the  big  city, 
from  the  quiet  peace  of  the  village  came 
a  mighty  force — volunteers  to  fight  for 
the  most  glorious  heritage  man  ever 
fought  for — Freedom. 

The  demands  were  enormous,  for  the 
task  was  gigantic,  but  the  demands  were 
met  with  a  promptness  and  deadly 
earnestness  that  heartened  our  cour- 
ageous allies. 

This  war  was  no  impersonal  affair,  but 
something  that  touched  every  home  and 
every  heart.  An  eager  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  call  to  duty  thrilled  millions  of 
men  and  women. 

What  that  duty  actually  was  many  peo- 
ple only  vaguely  understood.  Our  Gov- 
ernment promptly  realized  the  need  for 
pointing  out  the  duty  to  its  citizens,  for 
it  did  not  at  once  cail  everyone  to  battle 
on  the  tortured  fields  of  France  with  the 
greatest  scourge  that  ever  cursed  the 
world. 

In  the  small,  busy,  manufacturing  town 
of  Hammervllle  lived  old  man  Parsons 
with  his  wife  and  their  three  sons.  John, 
the  eldest,  was  24  years  old ;  Robert,  who 
would  soon  graduate  from  high  school, 
was  going  on  18;  while  Dick,  dear,  mis- 
chievous Dick,  was  16 — ^three  boys  whose 
manliness  would  cause  a  glow  of  pride  to 
any  parents. 

On  that  memorable  April  6  the  orderly 
routine  of  the  Parsons  household  was 
rudely  shaken  when  Robert  rushed  ex- 
citedly into  the  house  and  yelled : 

"It's  war,  dad  I  It's  war,  mother! 
Gee,  now  we'll  give  the  Hun  something  to 
remember.  I've  Just  seen  John;  he's 
going  to  enlist  •  •  •  It  says  we're 
going  to  send  millions  of  men  to  France. 
•    ♦    ♦    I  hope  I'll  have  to  go." 

The  father  looked  with  pride  on  his 
son,  but  the  mother  merely  smiled  faintly 
and  turned  away  so  that  the  others 
should  not  see  the  anguish  in  her  eyes. 
"Of  course,  if  the  boys  had  to  go,  she 
would  be  proud  to  have  them  go — ^but  her 
boys — John  was  a  man,  but  he  was  her 
boy.    •    •    •»' 

And  so  John  marched  away  with  the 
loyal  sons  of  Hammervllle  to  do  his  duty. 
But  Robert  and  Dick  felt  that  they  ought 
to  do  something ;  they  wanted  to  do  their 
duty,  but  what  was  it? 

Robert  graduated  from  high  school 
and  then  informed  his  mother  that  he 
must  enlist. 


"It  isn't  as  if  I  was  a  kid,  mother. 
I'm  bigger  and  stronger  than  many  men. 
I  just  can't  be  a  slacker.  You  see  my 
point,  don't  you,  mother?" 

But  mother  didn't  see  his  "point." 
She  saw  her  son  full  of  eagerness  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  conceived  it,  but  was  it 
his  duty  to  go?  Did  he  best  serve  his 
country  and  his  flag  in  that  way? 

She  decided  to  find  out  what  he  ought 
to  do.  If  it  was  his  duty  to  fight  at 
once — well,  she  would  do  Iter  duty  and 
send  him  away  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
even  if    •    •    •. 

*'T?ie  Students'  Army  Training  Corps!" 
The  words  stood  out  as  if  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  Mrs.  Parsons  folded  the 
newspaper  with  trembling  fingers  and 
moved  to  the  window  and  read  the  item. 
This  is  what  she  read: 

•  ♦  ♦  The  experience  of  France  and 
England  has  shown  us  the  urgency  of 
training  our  young  men,  of  encouraging 
all  who  possibly  can,  even  at  a  sacrifice, 
to  attend  college  or  university  so  as  to 
provide  a  body  of  trained  leaders  and 
specialists  who,  both  during  and  after 
the  war,  may  efliclently  meet  the  Nation's 
needs. 

If  we  send  all  our  young  men  to  France 
we  cripple  our  future,  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  to-day  have  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  our  country  in  the  strenuous 
fight  for  commercial  development  that 
will  follow  the  war. 

Moreover,  the  administration  realizes 
the  value  of  college-trained  men  for  olii- 
cers — ^more  than  80  per  cent  of  officers 
to-day  are  college  men  and  the  colleges 
can  not  graduate  men  quickly  enou^xh  to 
meet  the  Government's  demands  for  offi- 
cers. 

To  make  clear  to  the  high-school  grad- 
uates and  those  equally  prepared  what 
is  their  duty  the  War  Department  has 
created  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  In  a  few  words,  this  Is  what  It 
means: 

A  student  enlisted  in  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  is  in  miltary  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  Because  he 
does  not  receive  pay  he  is  classtnl  as  on 
Inactive  service,  but  in  a  national  emer- 
gency the  President  may  call  him  at  any 
time  to  active  service.  He  Is  called  to 
active  service  each  summer  when  he  at- 
tends camp  for  six  weeks  and  receives 
the  pay  of  a  private. 

His  relation  to  the  draft  Is  as  follows : 

Any  student  so  enlisted,  though  In  tht» 
military  service  of  the  T^nitetl  States,  Is 
technically  on  inactive  duty,  and  there- 
fore must  register  after  he  has  renchcJ 
draft  age  jind  upon  notice  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Upon  stating  In  his  questlonniilrc* 
that  he  is  already  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  he  will  be  placed 
automatically  by  his  local  draft  board  in 
class  5-B,  as  provided  by  the  Selective 
Service    Regulations.    The    draft    board 
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will  not  call  him  for  induction  so  long  as 
he  remains  a  member  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  en- 
listed student,  who  so  elects,  to  transfer 
from  Army  to  Navy,  and  vice  versa,  and 
to  be  assigned  to  active  service  In  one  of 
the  various  corps  of  the  Army  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  college  president  and 
the  proper  military  authority. 

Regular  uniforms,  including  hats,  shoes, 
ahd  overcoats,  will  be  furnished  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  by  the  Government. 

Should  Congress  lower  the  age  of  lia- 
bility to  immediate  military  service,  men 
of  the  new  ages  not  already  enlisted  may 
find  difficulty  In  entering  the  service 
otherwise  than  through  the  draft  boards. 
In  view  of  this  possibility,  all  men  expect- 
ing to  enlist  at  all  in  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  will  do  well  to  enter 
promptly. 

^Irs.  Parsons  read  the  news  item  care- 
fully three  times.  As  she  was  finishing 
it  for  the  third  time  her  husband  came  in. 
One  glance  told  him  that  each  had  read 
the  important  news. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Parsons  smiled 
sadly,  "  the  money — things  cost  so  much 
that  we  have  little  to  spare." 

"Cheer  up,  mother,"  her  husband  an- 
swered, "  I  saw  Mr.  Leigh  ton.  He  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  let  Robert  do  his  duty 
and  go  to  college  so  as  to  fit  himself  to 
serve  his  country  In  the  future.  Of 
course  I  said  'Yes,'  and  he  said:  'Then 
I'll  gladly  let  him  work  in  our  office  part 
time;  you  know  we  have  a  branch  office 
near  the  university — She'll  make  enough 
to  pay  his  way  through  if  you'll  help  him 
Just  about  as  much  as  you  do  now.'  " 

When  Robert  was  told  of  the  plans  for 
his  future,  he  rebelled — ^It  was  the  natu- 
ral thing  for  a  red-blooded  American  boy 
to  do.  He  wanted  to  fight.  "John's  In 
the  Array,  Isn't  he?  /  want  to  kUl 
Huns." 

After  n  time,  however,  he  saw  that  he 
served  Uncle  Sam  better  as  a  member  of 
the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  than 
as  a  private  in  France. 

Then  a  big  thought  occurred  to  him.  As 
a  college  student  he  would  be  a  soldier 
Just  as  much  as  if  he  were  fighting  in 
France  right  now.  He  would  wear  Uncle 
Sam's  uniform — ^fighflng?  Why,  of  course, 
he  would  be  fighting  as  hard  a  fight  as  his 
brother  in  France,  for  John  and  he  would 
both  be  doing  the  work  that  most  helped 
their  country.  Besides,  even  If  he  enlisted 
In  the  Regular  Army  he  could  not  expect 
to  see  actual  fighting  much  sooner  than 
through  the  S.  A.  T.  R. 

And  so  it  was  that  Robert  saw  his  duty, 
and  did  it 

Dick,  the  youngest,  felt  very  blue.  For 
once  he  forgot  to  tease  his  mother  and  for 
a  whole  week  got  into  no  mischief. 

"Mother,"  said  Mr.  Parsons  In  a  wor- 
ried tone,  "something's  up.  Dick  is  too 
good ;  something  is  wrong  with  the  lad." 


ILLITERACY  BILL  PENDING. 


Provides  Cooperation  with  the  States 
in  Abolishing  Adult  Illiteracy. 


Having  received  unanimous  Indorsement 
of  both  education  committees,  the  Smith- 
Bankhead  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  abolishing  illiteracy  is  pending 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  will  un- 
doubtedly come  up  after  the  recess. 

The  bill  In  the  Senate  form  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  BILL  To  require  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  devise  methods  and  promote  plana 
for  the  elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  aiding  the  States  in  teach- 
ing English  to  aliens  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oongreee  aaaemhled.  That  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cooperate 
with  the  educational  authorities  of  the  several 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  de- 
vising efficient  and  economic  methods  and  pro- 
moting plans  for  teaching  adult  illiterates  in 
the  United  States  In  aiding  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish  to  aliens  and  naturalized  citizens,  to  pro- 
mote plans  for  the  eUmlnation  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  extension  of  education  among  the 
adult  population,  and  the  commissioner  shall 
cooperate  with  State,  county,  district,  and 
municipal  education  officers  and  others  and 
those  engaged  in  educational  work  in  canton- 
ments and  camps  in  putting  these  plans  into 
operation,  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  night 
schools  may  be  established  and  utilized :  Pro- 
vided, That  any  action  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  remove  illiteracy  among 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  or  Navy  shaU  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  approval  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  respectively. 

Sbg.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $100,- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  to  continue 
avaUable  until  expended,  and  $50,000  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  until  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twctity-one:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  money  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  be  used  to  pay  teachers  or  school 
officers  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  teaching  or  for  con- 
ducting or  supervising  any  school  or  schools : 
Provided  further.  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shaU  not  undertake  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  adult  illiterates  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  in  t^e  Dle- 
trict  of  Columbia  by  cooperation  or  otherwise 
without  the  written  invitation  or  consent  of 
the  board  of  education  or  the  chief  school  offi- 
cer of  such  State,  Territory,  or  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  was,  and  a  day  or  so  later  a  very 
rebellious  Dick  stood  manfully  before  his 
father  and  said: 

"Father,  I  am  going  to  work;  I  can 
get  a  Job  in  the  Hillside  MIU  and  work 
on  war  supplies.    I  can't  be  a  slacker; 

1  ve  got  to  go  and  I'm  going." 

"  So,  Dick,  that's  the  trouble,  Is  It?  " 


"  Yes,  father." 

"  Well,  Dick,  if  it's  heat  for  you  to  go, 
I'll  not  stand  in  the  way,  but  promise  me 
you  won't  do  anything  for  a  week  or  so 
that  I  can  look  Into  it." 

Dick  promised,  and  It  was  a  long  week 
of  waiting  for  him.  Before  the  week 
was  out,  however,  Mr.  Pnrs)ii.s  Msked 
Dick  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him.  Father 
and  son  set  off  together  and  after  a  tew 
minutes  Mr.  Parsons  said: 

"Dick,  who's  the  Secretary  of  W::r?" 

**  Secretary  Baker,  of  course,"  Dick 
answered  With  surprise. 

"I  suppose  he'd  know  as  well  as  any- 
body what  would  help  to  win'  tlie  war, 
wouldn't  he?" 

"  Sure,  he  would." 

"Well,  Dick,  Secretary  Baker  says  ihe 
most  useful  thing  a  high-school  boy  can 
do  is  to  finish  his  course."  Dick  was 
silent  at  this. 

"Do  you  know  who's  the  President, 
Dick?" 

"Stop  your  fooling,  father,"  Dick 
laughed. 

"Well,  President  Wilson  says:  *Both 
the  present  demands  of  the  war  emer- 
gency and  the  prospective  demands  of 
the  necessary  readjustments  inevitable 
to  follow  emphasize  the  need  of  provid- 
ing in  full  measure  for  the  education  of 
all  the  people.'  That  includes  you,  Dick, 
you  know." 

Again  Dick  made  no  reply. 

"Who's  the  United  States  Ck)mmls- 
sioner  of  Education?" 

"Mr.  Olaxton,  isn't  lie?" 

"  Yes.  He  says :  '  When  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  made  upon  us  such  demands 
for  men  and  women  of  knowledge  as  have 
never  before  come  to  any  country.  There 
will  be  equal  need  for  a  much  higher  av- 
erage of  intelligence  for  citizenship  than 
has  ever  been  necessary  until  now.  The 
world  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  Ameri- 
can college  men  and  women  must  assume 
a  large  part  of  the  task.*  ♦  ♦  •  You 
can't  be  a  college  man  until  you  graduate 
from  high  school." 

Dick  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  I  guess  you're 
right,  father.  Say,  but  it's  tough  to  have 
to  stick  in  school  though." 

"  Of  course  It  Is,  Dick.  You've  got  as 
hard  a  job  as  John  or  Robert,  but  I  think 
my  boy  is  man  enough  to  tackle  a  hard 
Job  and  win  out  Besides,  you  can  enlist 
Into  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  part  of 
the  year  and  help  feed  the  soldiers.  How 
about  it,  Dick?" 

The  lad  squared  his  shoulders.  "  Yes, 
father,  I  guess  it's  what  I  ought  to  do, 
so  I'll  stick  to  school  and  make  Uncle 
Sam  proud  of  me." 

And  so  Dick  saw  Ms  duty  and  did  it 

How  about  you?  Are  you  a  Robert, 
John,  or  Dick? 

Whichever  you  are,  do  your  bit  as  they 
did,  and  you  will  do  the  best  thing  for 
yourself  and  for  your  country.  It  Is  not 
always  easy  to  do  our  duty,  but  American 
boys  have  grit  enough  to  tackle  a  hard 
Job  and  come  out  on  top. 

Now,  iVs  up  to  you. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


A  COMMUNITY  CENTER.* 


What  It  Is  and  How  to  OrgvAte  It.  ' 

By  Henbt  E.  Jackson, 
Special  Agent  in  Community  Organteation^  Bureau  of  Education. 


I.  WHAT   A   COMMUNITY   CENTEE  18. 

The  first  and  chief  aim  of  the  com- 
munity-center movement  is  to  deepen  the 
content  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
term  "  education  "  and  to  extend  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  schools  so  that  they 
may  evolve  into  people's  universities. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  there  Is  a 
manifest  tendency  for  the  public  school 
to  develop  into  a  house  of  the  people  to 
be  used  by  them  for  "mutual  aid  in 
self-development."  This  is  the  signifi- 
cant fact  at  the  heart  of  the  community- 
center  movement  and  the  touchstone  of 
its  value  for  the  national  welfare. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CAPITOL. 

"The  Walls  of  Sparta  are  built  of 
Spartans,"  sang  an  old  poet  The  walls 
of  America  likewise  are  built  of  Amer- 
icans. The  primary  function  of  the 
public  schools  is  to  make,  not  merely  good 
men  and  women,  but  good  citizens  for 
the  Republic.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
citizenship,  therefore,  every  schoolhouse 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  polling  place.  This 
is  the  fii*st  logical  step  toward  making  It 
the  community  capitol,  although  It  may 
not  be  the  first  step  chronologically. 
This  use  of  the  schoolhouse  would  save 
every  State  many  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year.  When  the  people  already  own 
these  houses,  conveniently  distributed  In 
every  section  of  the  country,  why  should 
public  funds  be  wasted  In  rent  for  other 
buildings?  But  economy,  whUe  a  suffi- 
cient, is  not  the  chief  reason  for  making 
the  schoolhouse  a  polling  place.  The  best 
reason  is  the  ideal  for  which  the  ballot 
box  stands.  It  is  the  symbol  of  citizen- 
ship in  America.  As  such  it  deserves  a 
worthy  place.  In  the  last  presidential 
election.  President  Wilson  voted  in  a  fire- 
engine  house  In  Princeton,  and  Candi- 
date Hughes  voted  in  a  laundry  in  New 
York  City.  Hitherto  any  kind  of  a  place 
has  been  considered  fit  for  the  highest 
act  of  citizenship. 

THE  COMMXJNITY  FORUM. 

The  community  forum  is  the  meeting 
of  citizens  In  their  schoolhouse  for  the 
courteous  and  orderly  discussion  of  all 
questions  which  concern  their  common 
welfare.  A  community  may  begin  with 
questions  in  which  local  Interest  is  mani- 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  1918. 
No.  11.  62  pp.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Price  10  cents. 


fest,  such  as  good  roads,  or  public  health, 
or  the  method  of  raising  and  spending 
public  funds,  or  methods  of  production 
and  transportation  of  food  products.  A 
discussion  of  these  questions  will  reveal 
at  once  the  fact  that  they  transcend  local 
limits.  A  road  is  built  to  go  somewhere, 
and  It  will  relate  one  community  to  an- 
other. Local  health  conditions  can  not 
be  maintained  without  considering  other 
localities,  for  the  causes  of  local  disease 
frequently  He  elsewhere. 

A  cooununity  pays  part  of  the  revenue 
raised  by  the  county.  The  expenditure 
of  these  funds,  therefore,  is  tlie  affair  of 
the  local  community.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  administration  of  State  funds. 
The  question  of  production  and  ti"anspor- 
tation  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  rural 
problem  or  a  city  problem,  but  a  national 
problem.  The  reason  why  no  conununlty 
should  live  for  Itself  is  because  none  ex- 
ists by  itself.  Every  community  is  at  the 
center  of  several  concentric  circles.  The 
subjects  of  most  value  for  discussion  in 
a  local  form  are  those  which  connect  it 
with  county.  State,  and  National  Inter- 
ests. And  herein  lies  the  educational 
value  of  the  forum. 

Ours  is  a  Government  by  public  opin- 
ion. It  Is  obvious  that  the  public  wel- 
fare requires  that  public  opinion  be  In- 
formed and  educated.  The  forum  Is  an 
instrument  fitted  to  meet  the  most  ur- 
gent public  need.  It  la  organized  not  on 
the  basis  of  agreement,  but  of  difference. 
It  aims  not  at  uniformity,  but  unity.  It 
would  be  a  stupid  and  unprogressive 
world  if  all  were  forced  to  think  alike. 
We  are  under  no  obligation  to  agree  with 
each  other,  but  as  neighbors  and  as  mem- 
bers of  America  it  is  our  moral  and  pa- 
triotic duty  to  make  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

Public  discussion  renders  a  great  va- 
riety of  services  to  spiritual  and  social 
progres&  It  puts  a  premium  on  intelli- 
gence, liberates  a  community  frcmi  use^ 
less  customs,  puts  a  check  on  hasty  ac- 
tion, secures  united  approval  for  meas- 
ures proposed,  creates  the  spirit  of  tol- 
erance, promotes  cooperation,  and  best  of 
all  and  hardest  of  all  It  equips  citizens 
with  the  ability  to  differ  in  opinion  with- 
out differing  in  feeling.  This  habit  can 
be  acquired  only  through  practice.  The 
forum  furnishes  the  means  for  mutual 
understanding.  It  alms  to  create  public- 
mindedness. 


THE  NEIOHBOBHOOD  CLUB. 

The  post  office,  corner  store,  and  sa- 
loon are  passing  as  social  centers,  but 
they  must  be  replaced  with  something 
better  if  they  are  not  to  be  replaced  with 
something  worse.  For  only  he  can  de- 
stroy who  can  replace.  The  public  school 
therefore  stands  before  an  open  door  of 
opportunity  to  become  a  neighborhood 
dub,  where  the  people  can  meet  on  terms 
which  preserve  their  self-respect.  Al- 
most every  Individual  lives  in  the  center 
of  several  concentric  circles.  There  is 
the  little  inner  circle  of  his  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  comrades;  then  the  larger 
circle  of  his  friends;  beyond  that  the 
still  larger  circle  of  tliose  with  whom  the 
business  of  life  brings  him  into  contact; 
and  the  largest  circle  of  all  includes  all 
members  of  the  community  as  fellow  citi- 
zens. There  need  be  no  conflict  among 
these  circles,  no  suggestion  of  inferiority 
or  superiority.  It  Is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  these  circles  are  concentric. 

The  schoolhouse  used  as  a  neighbor- 
hood club  renders  therefore  an  invalu- 
able public  service.  It  seeks  to  create 
the  neighborly  spirit  essential  for  con- 
certed action.  The  means  employed  are 
various — games,  folk  dances,  dramas, 
chorus  singing — ^which  require  the  sub- 
ordination of  self  to  cooperative  effort; 
dinner  parties,  where  the  people  break 
bread  in  celebration  of  their  communion 
with  each  other  as  neighbors.  Tliese  ac- 
tivities not  only  render  a  service  to  the 
individual  by  promoting  his  happiness 
and  decreasing  his  loneliness;  tliey  dis- 
cover in  the  community  unsuspected 
abilities  and  unused  resources.  To  set 
them  to  work  not  only  develops  the  indi- 
vidual but  enriches  the  community  life. 

THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LEAGUE. 

The  free  public  school  Is  at  once  the 
product  and  safeguard  of  democracy. 
The  kind  of.  public  school,  therefore, 
which  a  community  has  is  an  accurate  in- 
dex of  its  community  consciousness  and 
its  estimate  of  democratic  ideals.  **The 
average  farmer  and  rural  teacher,"  says 
T.  J.  Coates,  "  tliink  of  tlie  rural  school 
as  a  little  equipment  where  a  little 
teacher  at  a  little  salary  for  a  little 
while  teaches  little  children  little  things." 
The  object  of  the  home  and  school  depart- 
ment of  the  community  center  Is  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "big"  for  tlie  word 
"  little  "  in  the  above  statement,  to  mag- 
nify the  work  and  function  of  the  school, 
to  make  It  worthy  to  occupy  a  larger  place 
In  the  people's  thought  and  affection.  This 
is  the  work  which  home  and  school 
leagues  are  now  doing.  The  community 
center  in  no  wise  interferes  with  their 
work.  It  is  not  a  rival  but  an  ally.  Its 
plan  is  to  give  to  and  not  take  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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lABOR  URGES  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Seeks  Natfonal  Edttcational  System  ~  ExecutiTe  Council  Iiistnicted 
to  Take  MessuKS  to  Secure  Defiartmeiit  of  Education— Complete  Promram 
Mapped  Out  at  St.  Paul  Meeting. 


(V)raplete  i^eorganlzation  of  all  types  of 
K<'lHK)ls  In  tlie  interests  of  all  the  i^eople, 
vcK-jitlonal  guidance,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation in  l)oth  urban  and  rural  scIkwIs, 
eH(al)lishraent  of  syRtems  of  modern  physi- 
cal (Hlucation — these  are  some  of  the 
tilings  sfmjjht  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  wliich  adopted  a  comprehensive 
program  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  and  In- 
Rtructwl  its  executive  council  to  "take 
ii>eas«res  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Uducatlon  headed  by 
a  Cabinet  oflicer." 

Labor   Historically  the  Friend   of 
Education. 

I'ointlng  out  the  important  part  played 
i)y  liilwr  in  the  establishment  of  free 
public  schools  in  the  Uuited  States,  the 
Committee  on  Education  maps  out  a  pro- 
gram whereby  diversified  training  will 
l>e  offered  l>oys  and  girls  who  can  not  go 
on  to  high  scliools  and  whereby  other 
eilucational  o|)p«>rt unities  for  all  the  peo- 
ple may  be  realized.  The  program  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  development  of  vocational  guid- 
ance and  imlu.strial  education  In  both 
urban  and  rural  communities,  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs  of 
our  deinocracy, 

2.  The  provision  of  increased  facilities 
In  public  normal  schools  for  men  and 
women  In  the  trades  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  teaching  Industrial 
and  vocational  subjects;  and  the  expan- 
sion of  both  State  and  Federal  educa- 
tional facilities,  so  that  we  will  be  de- 
creasiugly  dependent  on  private  endow- 
ments in  the  educational  field.  In  this 
connection  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
movement  in  one  State  to  Introduce  into 
the  State  university  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  a  course 
designed  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  of  lal)or  for  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive leadership  in  the  labor  movement. 

8.  The  Insistence  that  in  all  courses  of 
study,  and  particularly  in  industrial  and 
vocational  courses,  tlie  privileges  and  ob- 
lijratlons  of  intelligent  cltieznship  must 
be  t^tughf  vtgor(Jllsly  and  effectively ;  and 
that  at  least  in  ail  vocational  and  Indus- 
trial courses,  an  anemasculated  Indus- 
trial history  must  be  taught,  which  shall 
indude  an  accurate  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  workers  and  of  the  results 
thereof,  and  shall  also  Include  a  summary 
of  all  legLslatlon,  both  State  and  Federal, 
affecting  the  Industries  taught 

4.  The  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speaking  people,  and  the  utilization  for 
this  purpose  of  the  foreign  language 
press. 

5.  The  requirement  that  all  our  chil- 
dren shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
a  foreign  language  to  be  taught  only  as  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 
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6.  The  provision  of  ample  play-ground 
facilities  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

7.  Continuous  medical  and  dental  in- 
si)ectlon  throughout  the  schools. 

8.  The  organization  and  equipment  of 
special  classes  for  children  who  are  sub- 
normal, either  mentally  or  physically; 
and  also  special  classes  for  children  who 
are  found  capable  of  making  more  rapid 
progre.ss  than  is  possible  in  a  standard 
school. 

9.  Better  enforcement  of  Compulsory 
Educational  Laws,  and  the  universal 
establishment  of  a  minimum  school- 
leaving  age  of  16  years. 

10.  The  establishment  of  complete  sys- 
tems of  modern  physical  education. 

11.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment of  education,  headed  by  a  Cabi- 
net officer. 

12.  The  wider  use  of  the  school  plant, 
securing  Increased  returns  to  the  com- 
munity through  additional  civic,  social, 
and  educational  services  to  both  adults 
and  children. 

13.  The  extension  of  a  free  text-book 
system  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
such  States  and  communities  as  have  not 
adopted  it. 

14.  The  establishment  of  self-governing 
school  and  district  councils  of  teaching 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  experience 
and  Inithitlve  of  the  teaching  body  In  the 
conduct  of  the  schools,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  councils  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  official  public  record. 

15.  The  securing  for  teachers  of  tenure 
of  position  during  efficiency.  There 
should  be  no  dismissals  without  full  and 
fair  hearings. 

16.  A  thorough-going  revision  upward 
of  teachers'  salary  schedules,  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation  of  the  teachers' 
aervices. 

17.  The  liberal,  ungrudging  reorganiza- 
tion and  increase  of  school  revenues  on 
a  war-emergency  scale,  as  the  only  basis 
upon  which  to  secure  the  expansion  of 
our  schools  along  these  lines.  England 
and  France,  with  their  resources  strained 
by  the  past  four  years,  and  facing  un- 
precedented  immediate  demands,  are  mak- 
ing huge  increases  in  the  appropriations 
for  their  schools.  Surely  the  people  who 
gave  the  world  the  conception  of  free, 
democratic  education  must  not  longer 
loiter  behind. 

Tlie  following  resolutions,  offered  by 
Charles  B.  StlUman,    of   the    American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  were  adopted : 
DEPABTmeNT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Whereas,  we  now  have  no  genuinely 
national  educational  system,  but  merely 
a  collection  of  State  systems,  varying 
widely  in  standards  and  effectiveness; 
and 

Whebeas,  tlie  existing  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation under  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  so  starved  financially  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  perform  adequately 
even  the  very  restricted  functions  per- 
mitted It ;  and 


WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  Katherine  M.  Cook. 

The  newest  call  which  our  Government 
is  making  on  its  young  men  and  women 
for  patriotic  service  is  expressed  in  the 
slogan  "  Enroll  and  enlist."  Enlist,  be  a 
soldier ;  enroll  and  pr^are  under  Govern- 
ment direction  for  higher  service  and 
more  exacting  demands  than  would  be 
possible  without  an  education. 

Eager  young  men  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, Insphred  with  the  desire  to  serve  in 
the  present  crisis,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  and  their  futures,  have 
rushed  to  the  recruiting  offices  since  the 
first  call  for  volunteers.  The  result  of 
tills  devotion  of  our  youth  to  the  cause 
of  Liberty  is  now  apparent  in  the  de- 
creased enrollment  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  alarming  short- 
age of  qualified  men  for  Government  serv- 
ice in  those  auxiliary  forces  of  the  Army 
( Continued  on  page  18.) 


Whereas,  war  conditions  are  arousing 
the  public  to  a  consciousness  of  the  need 
for  a  national  educational  policy  to  se- 
cure coordination  among  the  States,  and 
to  promote  national  welfare,  efficiency, 
and  unity ;  and 

Whereas,  education  is  essential  to  our 
national  life,  and  Is  so  Intimately  con- 
nected with  all  matters  of  public  policy 
that  with  labor  and  agriculture  It  should 
be  directly  represented  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  President's  Cabinet:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolvcdy  that  the  President  and  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  be  Instructed  by  this  convention 
to  take  measures  to  secure  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Education 
headed  by  a  Cabinet  officer. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  SALARIES. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  be  instructed  by  this  con- 
vention to  urge  all  State  and  local  central 
bodies  to  take  early  measures  to  secure 
In  their  respective  States  and  localities  a 
thoroughgoing  reorganization  and  In- 
crease of  school  revenues  on  a  war-emer- 
gency scale,  and  a  liberal  revision  upward 
of  teachers'  salary  schedules  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  Nation  of  the  teach- 
ers' service;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  be  Instructed  by  this  con- 
vention to  Initiate  and  support  Federal 
legislation  appropriating  one  hundred 
million  dollars  to  be  apportioned  by  a 
Federal  department  of  education,  if  one 
is  created,  or  that  failing,  by  a  Federal 
board  upon  which  organized  labor  and 
education  shall  be  represented,  such  fund 
to  apply  only  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  public-school  teachers  In  a  State  (In- 
cluding teachers  of  physical  education 
and  of  English  to  adults  under  public- 
school  supervision),  after  such  State 
shall  have  satisfied  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  special  board  that  adequate 
standards  are  to  be  maintained  and  shall 
have  appropriated  an  equal  amount 
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A  WAR  PLATFORM  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 


N.  E.  A.  Declaration  Pledges  Service  for  Teachers — Field  Secretary  Author- 
ized— Federal  War  Agencies  Commended  —  Health  and  Physical  Training. 


"  The  first  great  business  of  the  Nation 
Is  the  winning  of  tlie  war,**  asserts  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  adopted  at  Pitts- 
burgh : 

At  this  fateful  hour  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation  the  association  reaffirms  its  faith 
in  the  American  common-school  system 
as  tlie  only  safe  and  sure  foundation  for  a 
democracy  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  It 
asserts  its  belief  that  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  free  public  instruction 
was  the  main  factor  in  preparing  our  peo- 
ple for  that  quick  and  right  understanding 
of  the. real  meaning  of  this  world  conflict, 
nnd  in  making  possible  that  hearty  con- 
cord of  thought  and  action  which  placed 
the  material  and  human  resources  of  the 
Republic  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  hu- 
manity, and  civilization.  With  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  association  points  to  the 
fact  that  750.000  teachers  and  22.000.000 
pupils  have  supported  loyally  every  plan 
find  purpose  of  President  Wilson  and  Con- 
gress In  their  masterful  leadership  in 
honorable  warfare  for  a  just  cause  and  a 
decisive  victory. 

The  whole  platform  is  so  significant  of 
the  spirit  of  tlie  schools  In  the  war  that  It 
is  given  herewith : 

While  this  association  believes  that  the 
war  crisis  has  disclosed  to  the  Nation,  as 
no  other  event  has,  the  strength  and 
worth  of  the  American  school  system,  it 
does  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  emer- 
gencies and  demands  of  war  have  laid 
bare  certain  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
in  the  scope  and  character  of  public  edu- 
cation that  now  call  for  readjustment 
and  reorganization. 

ASSOCIATION  COMMENDS  COMMISSION. 

The  association  commends  its  Commis- 
sion on  the  National  Emergency  in  Edu- 
cation for  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
study  of  these  needed  readjustments. 

AMERICANIZING  THE  ADULT  POPULATION. 

The  high  percentage  of  adult  illiteracy 
and  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  our  Nation  and  the  principles 
of  its  government,  constitute  a  menace 
to  national  unity  and  national  safety. 
This  association  therefore  recommends 
that  the  Government  shall  share  with  the 
States  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
funds,  the  organization,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  supervision  necessary  for 
Americanizing  and  making  literate  the 
adult  population  of  the  entire  country. 
A  NATIONAL  POLICY  OP  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  most  alarming  shortcoming  In  our 
system  disclosed  by  the  war  is  the  un- 
equal educational  opportunities  offered 
by  the  different  States  to  the  children  of 
school  age  within  those  States.  As  long 
ns  a  single  State  In  the  Union  fails  to 
provide  its  youth  with  the  means  of  at- 
taining certain  minimum,  nation-wide 
standards  of  health,  Intelligence,  citizen- 
ship, and  character,  our  national  life  and 
unity  are  endangered.  This  association, 
therefore,  urges  that  the  Government 
shall  immediately  adopt  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging all  the  States  to  establish  uni- 
form, minimum  standards  of  health  serv- 
ice, training  for  citizenship,  and  prepara- 


tion and  compensation  of  teachers, 
through  financial  aid  distributed  to  the 
States  enforcing  these  standards,  the 
amount  of  which  any  State  is  entitled  to 
be  determined  on  a  simple  basis.  Noth- 
ing in  this  national  policy  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  several  States  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  any  way  to  weaken  the  local 
responsibility  or  initiative  or  to  subtract 
from  the  power  of  the  State  to  organize, 
administer,  and  supervise  tlie  schools  of 
that  State. 

ASSOCIATION  AUTHORIZES  FIELD  SECRE- 
TARY. 

The  association  commands  the  thoro- 
going  study  made  by  the  committee  on 
salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions,  and  recom- 
mends its  report  for  the  careful  consider- 
ation and  use  of  teachers,  school  boards, 
taxpayers,  and  lawmakers.  In  order  to 
collect  full  information  concerning  the 
present  state  of  public  education,  to  en- 
lighten public  opinion,  and  to  aid  in  se- 
curing appropriate  local,  State,  and  na- 
tional school  support,  the  association  au- 
thorizes the  executive  committee  to  se- 
cure the  ftill  time,  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  of  an  educator  of  recog- 
nized ability  and  experience,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization,  correspondence, 
travel,  publication,  and  other  expenses  of 
his  office  a  total  sum.  Including  salaries, 
of  at  least  $10,000  a  year. 

INSURE   TEACHERS   LIVING   AND   SAVING 
WAGE. 

To  the  end  that  schools  may  be  kept 
open  and  that  the  children  of  the  Repub- 
lic may  have  competent  teachers,  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  tax- 
payers and  lawmakers  to  provide  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  insure  a  living  and  n 
saving  wage  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 

FEDERAL  CHILD-LABOR  LAW. 

The  association  urges  the  immediate 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  Federal  child- 
labor  law  which  will  not  only  meet  the 
objection  found  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  one  declared  unconstitutional,  but 
which  will  extend  protection  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States. 

SOCIAUZED     SCHOOLS      FOR      EFFICIENT 
DEMOCRACY. 

The  schools  of  a  modern,  efficient  de- 
mocracy must  necessarily  be  socialized 
schools.  They  must  train  for  the  whole 
life  of  all  the  people.  To  achieve  this  re- 
sult, the  association  recommends  that 
larger  opportunities  be  provided  for  ac- 
tivity which  will  develop  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  children,  thus  fitting 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

COLLEGE  MIUTART  UNITS  APPROVED. 

This  association  approves  heartily  the 
action  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  ofCerlng  a  plan  whereby 
young  men  above  18  years  of  age  may 
enlist  in  the  Army  and  continue  their 
college  courses  In  such  institutions  as 
have  at  least  100  students  ready  and 
eligible  to  form  a  milltory  unit. 
WOMEN  TO  TRAIN  GIRLS  FOR  CIVIC  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE. 

The  present  emergency  demands  the 
coieful  consideration  of  the  problem  of 


training  the  girls  of  America  for  efficient 
and  Intelligent  participation  In  the  clvi(! 
and  social  life  of  our  local  communities, 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation.  Tlie 
association  urges,  therefore,  that  in  city. 
county,  and  State  school  systems  womoii 
with  skill  in  leadership  be  placed  in 
charge  of  that  part  of  our  school  worlc 
which  has  the  direct  responsibility  of 
training  tlie  women  of  to-morrow  to  ns- 
sume  the  new  obligations  of  civic  and 
social  life. 

TRAINING    FOR    CITIZENSHIP    DEMANDED. 

The  association  demands  the  teaching,' 
of  patriotism  by  every  teacher  from  ihi^ 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  the 
employment  of  only  those  teachers  who 
are  loyal  to  our  national  Ideals.  It  ur?rv's 
that  all  teachers  as  soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good  tako  the  oath  of  allejrianco. 
The  association  further  demands  that  ail 
Instruction  in  the  schools  of  tlie  Nation 
be  conducted  In  the  English  language. 

COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

The  association  commends  the  action 
of  President  Wilson  in  making  the  pub- 
licity of  the  best  work  of  our  public 
schools  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  and  ex- 
presses Its  appreciation  of  the  President  s 
support  of  the  movement  to  mobilize  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America  for  food  pro- 
duction. 

COMMENDS  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS. 

The  association  particularly  commends 
the  patriotic  service  of  the  Junior  Re<l 
Cross  with  the  understanding  that  it  con- 
form to  the  standards,  motives,  and  ai^ns 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

EDUCATION  OF  ENLISTED  MEN. 

The  association  favors  the  making  of 
liberal  provisions  by  both  State  and  Na- 
tion for  the  giving  of  special  assistance, 
opportunity,  and  encouragement  to  the 
men  in  the  service  of  the  country  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  education  that 
were  omitted  by  the  necessity  of  t^e  great 
crisis. 

STATES   URGED    TO    ADOPT    PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT. 

The  association  urges  the  adoption  by 
the  States  of  the  amendment  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  beverages. 

SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT  APPROVED. 

The  association  favors  the  granting  of 
the  ballot  to  the  womanhood  of  America, 
and  urges  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  at  the  present  session  the  separate 
suffrage  amendment  to  our  Fetleral  Con- 
stitution. 

FAVORS  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  association  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  department  of  cHluca- 
tlon  under  the  direction  of  a  secretary  of 
education,  and  the  protection  of  teachers 
in  all  departments  of  education  from  un- 
warranted dismissal  by  employing  bodies. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  TO  PREPARE  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM. 

The  association  recommends  that  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  pre- 
pare In  a  form  suitable  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  particularly  in  the  uj^per 
grades,  lessons  and  materials  supple- 
mentary to  existing  coursers,  which  will 
promote  the  program  of  food  conserva- 
tion. It  Is  further  recommended  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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COMMENDS  UNITED  STATES 
BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE. 


Pennsylvania  School  Official  One  of 
Those  Who  See  Possibilities  of  the 
Movement. 


*'Of  all  the  great  war-winning  agen- 
cies, the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve is  the  very  best  friend  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  liave,"  said  Dr.  J.  George 
Becht,  secretary  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Education,  "because  when  the  high- 
school  boy  returns  from  his  Reserve  oc- 
cupation he  finds  the  schoolroom  door 
wide  open  before  him." 

Everywhere  Reserve  officials  are  put- 
ting forth  earnest  efforts  to  reduce  the 
growing  school  mortality.  The  young 
men  of  Reserve  age  constitute  the  most 
Important  body  of  untapped  labor  in  this 
country.  A  quarter  of  a  million  have  en- 
rolled in  the  Reserve  and  have  gone  out 
from  city  and  town  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  of  food.  Wlthi 
the  cease  of  the  harvest  season  they  will 
return  to  the  cities  as  schools  are  open- 
ing. Many  thousands  of  these  boys  will 
meet  the  temptation  of  tiigh  wages  in  in- 
dustry and  the  pinch  of  higher  cost  of 
living.  The  desire  to  earn  will  cause 
many  to  imagine  that  the  best  service 
they  can  give  to  the  war-winning  drive 
can  be  found  in  essential  industry. 

The  Boys*  Working  Reserve  endeavors 
to  lend  its  aid  in  every  possible  way  to 
the  schools  in  their  endeavor  to  show 
tiiese  boys  the  great  future  need  of  edu- 
cated men  and  to  direct  them 'back  to 
their  books. 

But  the  great  responsibility  rests  with 
the  teachers,  particularly  the  high-school 
teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  great  patriotic 
duties  facing  them.  Any  teacher  who 
falls  to  see  personally  these  young  sol- 
diers of  the  soil  who  may  be  inclined  to 
drift  from  his  classes  and  fails  to  use 
his  Influence  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
school  will  be  neglectful  of  a  very  defi- 
nite patriotic  duty. 

A  million  high-school  boys  will  be 
needed  on  the  farms  of  the  land  next 
year  whether  the  war  lasts  another  year 
or  not  Two  million  and  more  educated 
young  men  wiil  be  desperately  needed  In 
many  callings  in  the  reconstruction  years 
just  ahead  of  us. 


HEALTH  SUPERVISION 
PLAN  IN  FLORIDA, 


The  Florida  State  Board  of  Health, 
through  its  scientific  secretary,  Dr.  Hiram 
Byrd,  has  begun  a  method  of  health  super- 
vision of  school  children  that  promises  to 


A  WAR  PLATFORM  FOR  THE 
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Food  Administration  call  to  its  assistance 
representative  school  authorities  familiar 
with  the  capacities  of  children  of  the 
different  grades,  to  constitute  an  advisory 
council  for  the  Food  Administration  in 
the  preparation  of  material  designed  for 
school  use. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Realizing  that  good  health  and  a  good 
physique  constitute  the  foundation  for 
all  life-work,  physical,  mental,  and  spir- 
itual, the  association  urges  that  boards 
of  education  make  health  ai^d  physical 
training  a  major  subject,  with  equal  rat- 
ing with  all  other  school  subjects,  and 
that  adequate  facilities,  including  teach- 
ers, playfield,  and  apparatus,  be  pro- 
vided; and  further,  that  care  be  exer- 
cised to  secure  those  teachers  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  association  Instructs  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Emergency  In  Education  and 
such  other  committees  as  may  have  under 
consideration  the  problems  of  health  and 
physical  education  to  inquire  concerning 
the  work  that  is  now  being  done  and  the 
methods  which  may  have  proved  most 
acceptable  In  the  field  of  sex  education. 

DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  CONDEMNED. 

The  association  favors  amending  the 
Smitli-Hughes  Act  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  dual  system  of 
schools  in  any  State. 
CONSCRIPTION  FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE. 

In  the  emergency  that  now  exists,  the 
association  urges  that  all  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  the  United  States  be 
conscripted  for  selective  service. 

N.  B.  A.  OFFICERS  COMMENDED. 

The  members  of  the  association  com- 
mend the  present  administration  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the 
excellent  program  presented,  and  for  the. 
constructive  character  of  the  work  which 
the  association  is  doing. 

PATRIOTIC  SPIRIT  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  association  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  National  Congress  for 
the  patriotic  spirit  shown  in  the  hour  of 
crisis  In  Its  subordination  of  partisan- 
ship to  statesmanship  in  national  legis- 
lation. 

ENTIRE  CONFIDENCE  IN   PRESIDENT. 

Realizing  the  tremendous  task  suddenly 
imposed  upon  our  Government  in  chang- 
ing from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  those  of 
war,  and  appreciating  the  marvelous 
achievements  in  creating  an  Army,  in 
mobilizing  all  the  economic  forces  of  the 
Nation,  and  especially  in  transporting  an 
immense  army  across  an  ocean  beset  by 
unusual  dangers^  while  supplying  our 
allies  with  food  and  war  material,  the 
association  expresses  its  confidence  in  the 
national  administration,  and  especially 
its  confidence  in  the  ability,  clearness  of 
vision,  and  leadership  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson. 


lead  to  important  developments.  A 
county  social-service  director,  trained  and 
supervised  by  Dr.  Byrd,  Is  the  efficient 
agent  In  carrying  on  the  work. 


A    HEALTH    PROGRAM    FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 


Physical  Education  in  the  Present 
Emergency  —  Classification  the  Key 
to  Procedure — "  No  High  School  Boy 
In  Class  II." 


By  W.  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene, 
Bureau  of  Education. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  boys  of  high-school  age. 
Of  these  there  were  enrolled  In  secondary 
schools  in  1916,  750,000 — approximately 
15  per  cent  These  are  the  selected  youth 
of  the  Nation,  selected  either  by  Intellec- 
tual capacity  or  by  economic  opportunity. 
These  boys  of  high-school  age  will  play 
an  active  and  vital  part  in  the  war;  on 
the  battlefield,  on  the  seas,  in  munition 
works,  in  ship  yards,  in  scientific  re- 
search; In  all  military,  semlmllltary,  in- 
dustrial and  civil-  services. 

Unfortunately  the  high  school  teaches 
only  a  small  part  of  the  selected.  It  Is 
a  service  and  a  duty  of  the  highest  pa- 
triotic import  that  confronts  our  high 
schools;  to  develop  to  its  full  capacity 
this  potential  man  power.  The  high 
school  that  does  less  is  an  institutional 
hamlet  We  need  only  to  take  seriously 
the  findings  of  our  own  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  subcommittee  thereof  on 
physical  education.  The  commission  de- 
clares that  health  is  the  first  aim  of  sec- 
ondary education ;  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  physical  education  outlines 
in  general  terms  a  program  for  the  real- 
ization of  that  aim.  That  program  calls 
for: 

I.  A  careful  health  examination. 
II.  A   healthful   environment    in 
home  and  school. 
III.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 
IV.  Physical    activity,    specifying 
minimum  requirements. 
V.  School  credit. 

It  is  thus  no  new  thing  that  is  proposed. 

THE  FOUR  CLASSES. 

Under  the  Revised  Selective  Service 
Regulation  for  Physical  Examination  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  there  are 
four  classes;  those  who  are  free  from 
defects  and  are  therefore  fit  for  immedi- 
ate training  for  general  service;  those 
with  remediable  defects  who  may  be  made 
fit  by  corrective  measures;  those  with 
nonremedlable  defects  who,  however,  are 
capable  of  limited  service ;  those  who  are 
totally  unfit 

This  classification  naturally  suggests 
a  method  of  procedure  In  the  high  schools 
In  the  present  emergency. 

I.  A  thorough  medico-physical  exami- 
nation of  all  high-school  boys  and  classlfi- 
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cation,  approximating  the  draft  dassifl- 
cation.  This  most  be  done  with  intelli- 
gence, discretion,  and  sympathy — In  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage,  not  to  discourage, 
those  who  are  found  to  have  defects. 
The  greatest  kindness  and  the  greatest 
service  that  could  be  rendered  a  boy 
handicapped  by  defect  would  be  to  reveal 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  defect,  the  limi- 
tations the  defect  imposes  upon  him,  and 
the  method  of  overcoming  or  obviating  the 
defect  This  will  preserve  self-respect 
and  stimulate  ambition. 

In  schools  with  a  well-dev^oped  system 
of  physical  education  this  will  involve 
little  that  is  new.  In  sehoc^  which  here- 
tofore have  neglected  this  first  prindi^e 
of  physical  education  it  will  be  wise  to 
begin  with  the  senior  dass.  The  seniors 
have  but  one  year  in  which  to  recover 
lost  ground. 

II.  There  should  be  no  highHKhool 
graduates  in  Class  II.  Oorrective  and 
remedial  measures  should  be  carefully 
prescribed.  Whatever  treatment  Is  re- 
quired should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  defect  or  progress  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  the  defect  should 
be  an  absolute  condition  to  graduation. 
Some  will  require  surgical  treatment, 
some  medical  treatment;  a  great  many 
more  will  require  corrective  exercises  and 
practice  of  hygienic  habits.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expert  and  resourcefnl 
teacher  of  physical  training  is  very  great. 

Borne  will  dissent  from  this  drastic  re- 
sort to  compulsion.  Tet  we  require  stu- 
dents to  remedy  defects  in  their  written 
£kigli8h  as  a  condition  to  graduation — 
not  to  mention  algebra,  Latin,  and  vari- 
ous other  formal  requirements.  Why 
not  a  sound  and  educated  body  as  a  con- 
dition of  graduation?  The  curse  of  com- 
pulsion, however,  can  be  alleviated  by 
putting  the  matter  upon  an  honor  and 
contest  basis.  Emulation  and  credit  for 
achievement  will  avail  much  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  physical  conscience. 

III.  For  students  of  Glass  I,  those  free 
from  defect,  there  is  required  an  inten- 
sive and  varied  program  of  physical 
training  under  discipline  to  develop 
strength,  endurance,  muscular  skill, 
alertness,  cooperation  under  leadership, 
and  the  other  physical  and  social  quali- 
ties essential  alike  in  military  or  dvil 
pursuits.  No  boy  of  this  class  should  re- 
ceive a  diploma  who  has  not  received  and 
profited  by  such  training  to  the  end  that 
the  waste  of  time  now  inddent  to  condi- 
tioning soldiers  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  to  the  end  that  high  school 
graduates  who  go  into  civil  pursuits  may 
be  capable  of  rendering  maximum  serv- 
ice. 

This  will  require  time.  Two  hours  a 
day  is  the  minimum — one  hour  for  dis- 
ciplinary exercises  under  strict  plan  and 


direction;  one  for  recreational  exercise, 
giving  free  play  to  individual  preference. 
The  repertory  will  indude  at  least : 
Setting  up  exercises  for  loosening  up 

and  disdpline. 
Athletic    games— individual,    group, 

and  representative. 
Defense  games,  t)oxing  and  wrestling. 
Swimming  wherever  possible 
In  addition,  physical  labor  outside  of 
school  may  be  included  as  a  substitute 
for  part  of  the  exerdse.    This  will  re- 
quire analysis  of  the  diaracter  of  the 
muscular  processes  involved  in  the  work 
and  its  proper  evolution  in  terms  of  phys- 
ical development 

Atkletics. 

Above  all,  athletics  must  be  utilised 
and  extended  as  a  part  of  the  training 
of  every  boy.  The  testimony  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  training  camps 
is  uniform  as  to  the  value  of  athletics  as 
pre)aratory  military  training— not  the 
virtuoso  athletics  which  has  flourished 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  largely  be- 
cause athletics  in  the  early  days  was  re- 
garded as  an  illegitimate  sdon  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  mass  or  socialized  ath- 
letics that  reach  all  students.  "I  have 
observed,"  says  one,  "that  athletes  as- 
similate discipline  quicker  than  any 
other  class  of  men.  Their  experience 
in  athletics  has  taught  them  the  neces- 
sity for  disdpline  and  teamwork."  An- 
other, ''the  man  who  has  indulged  in 
any  form  of  athletics,  especially  com- 
petitive athletics,  has  acquired  the  spirit 
which,  though  he  be  tired  out  and  prac- 
tically all  in,  will  enable  him  to  call  on 
himself  in  battle  for  that  last  effort 
whereby  he  has  won  boxing  matches, 
baseball  games,  and  foot  races." 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  American  edu- 
cation is  the  failure,  in  any  large  and 
general  way,  to  understand  and  capi- 
talize this  rich  resource  of  physical  and 
moral  education. 

But  what  of  the  girls?  Are  they  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  this  emergency?  My 
answer  is  that  everything  I  have  asked 
for  the  boys  I  ask  for  the  girls.  Ra- 
dally,  the  educated  vigor  of  woman  is 
more  important  than  that  of  man. 

Is  sudi  a  program  an  iridescent 
dream?  That  depends  largely  upon  tlie 
high-school  teachers.  If  we  cling  pa- 
thetically to  the  little  old  gods— the 
academic  fetiches— we  have  worshiped 
so  devoutly,  progress  will  be  slow  in- 
deed. If  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  subconsdous  legacy  of  the 
ascetic  and  scholastic  habit  of  thought 
and  look  with  level  eyes  upon  this  great 
opportunity  we  can  accomplish  much. 
The  public  mind  is  awake  and  sensitive. 
It  needs  but  directing  vision  to  make  it 
act 


A  KINDERGARTEN  UNIT  IN 
FRANCE. 


Childiwii  Who  Have  Forgotten  How  to 
Lamrli— Wliat  Miss  CortiB  and  Miss 
Orr  Found— "  Friends  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  World.** 


Kindergartners  of  America  have  raised 
more  than  $35,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
equipping  and  sending  kindergarten 
teachers  to  France  to  help  refugee  chil- 
dren develop  as  normally  as  possible  un- 
der the  conditions  that  prevail.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  by  two  American  kindergart- 
ners who  have  returned  from  the  war 
region  has  thrilled  their  fellow  workers. 

The  Children  at  Evian-les-bains. 

Americans  are  doing  war  work,  and  do- 
ing it  strenuously,  but  while  working 
they  know  that  their  homes  are  safe  and 
that  their  diildren  are  laughing  and 
playing  with  the  joyful  abandon  of 
healthy  childhood.  At  Evian-les-bains, 
on  the  French  border,  the  tale  is  dlfHer- 
ent  There  day  by  day  the  Germans  are 
sending  back  to  France  the  captured 
French  civilians  who  are  of  no  further 
use  to  them.  Hundreds  of  diildren  come 
in  on  those  trains  each  day  who  have 
been  so  scared  by  the  fearful  blast  of 
war  that  they  neither  cry  nor  complain* 
and  who  have  forgotten  how  to  play  and 
laugh.  Picture  that  tragic,  daily  pro- 
cession of  children  witli  buglers  at  the 
front  to  keep  the  weary  feet  from  wan- 
dering in  the  wrong  direction!  Picture 
the  misery  on  the  faces  of  those  hundreds 
of  undernourished  children  who  have 
been  through  all  the  terrors  of  warfare 
and  are  being  passed  from  group  to  group 
of  strange  people  with  strange  ways! 
These  children  need  physical  care;  like 
American  childr^i,  they  will  not  grow 
to  well-balanced  manhood  and  woman- 
hood if  the  power  of  developing,  self- 
active,  creative,  joyful  play  is  not  re- 
stored to  them. 

A  Commission  on  the  Conservation  of 
Children. 

Miss  Fannlebelle  Curtis,  director  of 
the  kindergartens  in  New  York  City,  and 
Miss  Mary  Orr,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  sdiool  board,  were  sent  to  France 
and  Bngland  last  September  as  members 
of  a  commission  from  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Conservation  of  the  Chil- 
dren  of  America  During  the  War  to 
study  the  effect  of  war  upon  children. 
At  Paris  they  visited  the  colonies  of 
refugee  children  of  the  Franco- American 
committee  for  the  protection  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  frontier,  and  Miss  Wharton's 
work  with  the  children  of  Flanders. 
They  travded  through  the  war  zone  and 
to  Evian-les-bains,  where  the  French  are 
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repatriating  the  thousands  of  people  the 
Germans  are  sending  in  from  their 
prison  camps. 

Everywhere  the  commission  found 
children  whose  terrible  experiences  had 
left  them  dazed  and  benumbed.  These 
diildren,  who  have  been  through  the 
horrors  of  bombardment  and  gas  (at 
Toules  alone  390  children  between  1 
and  8  years  of  age  were  gassed),  are 
the  children  of  the  home-loving  French 
peasant  who  clings  to  his  home  until  the 
last  possible  moment.  In  the  horror  of 
trying  to  escape  the  German  advance 
many  children  saw  their  parents  killed 
while  others  were  lost  in  the  mad  rush 
and  could  find  neither  kith  nor  kin. 

At  Evian-les-balns  the  commission 
fbund  children  who  were  being  sent  back 
from  German  prison  camps  where  they 
had  been  taken  with  the  entire  civil 
population.  The  trains  brought  in  800 
children  a  day  who  had  been  through 
horrors  untold. 

Everywhere  these  children  were  under- 
nourished ;  everywhere  they  were  dased, 
not  laughing  not  crying,  possessed  by  the 
eternal  cry  of  "Hush,  the  Boches  are 
nearT'  and  the  nights  of  darkness  and 
terror,  lost  among  strange  faces.  They 
have  been  torn  by  the  roots  from  all 
that  is  loved  and  understood  and  plunged 
Into  an  Inconceivable  infema  If  their 
minds  are  to  react  from  this  state  of 
frlghtfulness,  if  their  sanity  is  to  be 
saved,  they  must  not  only  have  food  and 
physical  care,  but  they  must  have  nur- 
ture for  their  souls  as  well. 

The  commission  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  wonderful  work  already  being 
accomplished  for  these  children  by  Dr. 
William  Palmer  Lucas,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  France. 

Miss  Curtis  and  Miss  Orr  have  come 
back  filled  with  the  conviction  that 
trained  kindergartners  are  needed  to  en- 
list for  the  work  of  mothering  these 
children  and  giving  back  to  them  some  of 
the  Joys  of  normal  childhood. 

Friends  of  the  Children. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the  ChU- 
dren  of  the  World  Miss  Curtis  says : 

The  country  that  does  not  suffer  from 
Invasion  can  never  know  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice of  war. 

We  have  Infinite  resources  in  America 
to  keep  our  Nation's  children  safe  and  se- 
cure and  that  duty  we  shall  never  forget 
The  very  safety  of  our  children  here  leads 
us  to  present  to  you  the  story  of  the  ac- 
cumulated misery  of  the  little  children  of 
France  and  Belgium.  They  have  been 
in  gassed  regions,  they  have  been  lost  on 
the  fields  of  Flanders,  they  have  fled  from 
their  burning  villages,  they  have  been 
actual  prisoners  with  the  dviUan  popula- 
tion back  of  the  enemies*  lines. 

I  have  seen  tiiese  child  refugees  coming 
in  at  Bvian-les-Baios  in  France  at  the 


rate  of  500  a  day.    It  Is  a  tragedy  that 

has  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 
These  children  are  being  placed  in  col- 
onies, in  chateaux,  in  convents,  in  con- 
valescent hospitals,  until  victory  with 
honor  is  won.  They  need  songs  and  sto- 
ries and  the  joys  of  childhood  restored, 
and  more  than  all,  they  need  mothering. 
Every  foreign  mall  brings  more  pitiful 
stories.    It  is  childhood's  darkest  hour. 

To  help  meet  this  need  of  the  children 
the  kindergarten  unit  has  been  formed 
for  service  in  France.  Miss  Curtis  and 
Miss  Orr  are  the  directors  of  the  unit, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Mitchell,.  189  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  financial  advisor 
and  auditor,  and  Miss  Marjory  Halstead 
is  the  secretary-treasurer.  Already  sev- 
eral kindergartners  have  been  s^it  to 
France,  and  others  vtIU  follow  as  fast 
as  money  can  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500  to  equip  with  kin- 
dergarten material  and  support  one  kin- 
dergartner  in  France  for  a  year. 

Requirements.  '  ' 

All  kindergartners  who  go  to  France 
with  the  Kindergarten  Unit  must  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

The  candidate  should  be — 

(1)  Over  25  years  of  age. 

(2)  Graduate  of  a  kindergarten  train- 
ing school. 

<3)  Recommended  by  kindergarten 
training  feather. 

(4)  Have  fluent  conversational  French. 

(5)  No  one  can  be  accepted  for  the  unit 
who  has  relatives  in  military  Service  In 
France  or  here.  (This  is  a  Government 
regulation ;  it  has,  however,  recently  been 
modified.) 

(6)  All  expenses  of  the  m^nbers  of  the 
unit,  including  outfit,  are  paid  unless  ap- 
plicant can  assume  all  or  part  of  such 
expenses. 

(7)  Candidates  accepted  must  sign  for 
a  year's  service. 

(8)  No  salary  is  offered. 

The  kindergarten  unit  Is  worldng  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
for  the  Conservation  of  the  Children  of 
America  During  the  War,  in  aflSllation 
with  the  American  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  and  with 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Paris. 

All  applications  for  service  with  the 
unit  should  be  made,  to  Miss  Fanniebelle 
Curtis,  director  of  the  kindergarten  unit 
for  France,  200  Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  all  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  unit  should  be  sent  to  Miss 
Marjory  Halstead,  secretary-treasurer  for 
the  kindergarten  unit  fund,  50  Van  Buren 
Street,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  or  Miss  May  Mur- 
ray, treasurer  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  40  High  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY  MOVEMENT. 


The  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion as  it  affects  the  educational  survey 
movement  is  reviewed  by  S.  P.  Capen, 
specialist  in  higher  education  of  4he 
bureau,  in  Higher  Education  Circular  No. 
11,  Just  issued. 

Dr.  Capen  discusses  the  aims  of  the 
bureau  in  its  survey  work,  pointing  out 
the  various  reasons  why  the  bureau  has 
been  called  upon  for  educational  surveys 
and  why  it  has  felt  Justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  a  few  of  the  demands  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  for  educational 
survey  service.  He  points  out  that  the 
bureau  has  especially  emphasized  ques- 
tions of  organization  in  those  States 
where  it  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
surveys.    He  says: 

It  has  steadfastly  upheld  principles  of 
efficiency,  organization,  and  control;  ap- 
pointive, nonpartisan,  long-term  boards; 
the  removal  of  educational  institutions 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  politics ;  the 
location  of  power  and  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  expert  executive  officers ;  the 
limitation  of  areas  of  supervision,  etc. 
These  are  simple  and  self-evident  postu- 
lates, perhaps,  but  experience  shows  that 
they  come  with  a  shock  of  novelty  to 
many  communities. 

Better  support  of  public  education  is 
one  of  the  things  Dr.  Capen  sees  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bureau's  survey&  ''  Since  it 
has  not  thus  far  been  our  lot  to  survey 
the  most  liberal  Commonwealth,"  says 
Dr.  Capen,  "  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  even  the  most  hard- 
ened legislator's  cheek  by  demonstrating 
the  relative  niggardliness  of  his  State  in 
its  provisions  for  public  institutions. 
The  bureau  has  tried  to  show  that  educa- 
tion is  an  investment  and  that  the  more  a 
community  lays  out  &e  more  it  may  ex- 
pect to  get  back." 


NEW  GARDEN  ARMY  PLANS. 


The  War  Garden  Army  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  now  revising  its  system 
of  administration  whereby  there  will  be 
for  the  entire  country  four  assistant 
regional  directors  under  the  supervision 
of  each  of  the  present  five  regional  di- 
rectors. 

Beginning  September  1  the  service  flag 
of  the  Garden  Army,  reproduced  else- 
where in  this  issue,  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  any  enlisted  soldier  in  the 
Garden  Army.  The  flag  is  white  on  a 
red  background  with  the  School  Garden 
Army  insignia  in  blue. 


Remember!  the  men  in  our  Army  and 
Navy  do  not  expect  luxuries.  Should  we 
at  home  expect  them?  Buy  necessitiei 
and  war-savings  stamps. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

War  Time  Education  Glimpses  From  Overseas 


A  BELGIAN  SOLDIER 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Belgians  have  established  a  uni- 
versity at  the  front,  with  nearly  200 
students,  and  courses  leading  to  degrees 
in  philosophy  and  literature. 


PARENT-TEACHER  MOVEMENT 
IN  FRANCE. 

Close  cooperation  between  parents  and 
teachers  is  being  urged  In  France  as  a 
national  necessity.  The  need  for  a  more 
extensive  education  in  agriculture,  espe- 
cially In  rural  districts,  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  recent  years,  particularly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  felt  that 
the  spread  of  proper  schools  could  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  parents,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Ecole  et  Vie.  Accord- 
ingly, the  effort  has  been  made  to  Interest 
parents  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
schools  in  their  districts,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  the  schools  meet 
properly  the  community  needs. 


STUDENTS  FROM  SIAM. 

A  group  of  some  15  students  sailed 
from  Slam  late  last  year  for  the  United 
States,  iBtending  to  enter  American  edu- 
cational Institutions,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  with  a  view  to  qualify 
in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and 
civil  engineering. 

Vice  Consul  Hansen  points  out  that  a 
number  of  Siamese  students  who  have 
already  graduated  from  American  col- 
leges and  engineering  schools  are  now 
employed  by  their  own  Government  on 
important  public  works,  and  that  among 
students  who  came  to  the  United  States 
last  year  were  four  holders  of  King's 
scholarships,  who  will  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Siamese  Government, 


JAPANESE    INSTRUCTION    IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

"  Instruction  In  the  Japanese  language 
in  the  university  and  high  schools  of 
New  South  Wales  Is  now  on  the  same 
basis  as  Instruction  in  German  and 
French,"  writes  Consul  General  J.  Brlt- 
talu,  at  Sydney.  "High-school  pupils 
who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  Japanese, 
and  afterwards  pursue  the  study  at  the 
university  with  a  view  to  taking  a  de- 
gree, must  study  the  language  for  four 
years  at  the  high  schools  and  three  years 
at  the  university.  As  many  high-school 
pupils  as  desire  may  take  a  course  in 
Japanese. 


"There  is  also  a  large  class  of  about 
75  drawn  from  business  circles  and  other 
walks  of  life  now  studying  the  Japanese 
language  at  the  university.  The  lan- 
guage Is  also  being  taught  at  the  military 
school. 

"The  increased  trade  between  Japan 
and  Australia  has  caused  the  average  busi- 
ness man  to  realize  that  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  In 
order  to  carry  on  commerce  more  success- 
fully with  that  country." 


A  NEW  TEXTILE  COURSE  AT 
LEEDS. 

A  special  diploma  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  merchants  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industry  has  been  introduced  at 
Leeds  University,  Leeds,  England,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  received  from  Consul  Percl- 
val  Gassett  under  date  of  July  11.  The 
course  Includes  work  in  textiles,  eco- 
nomics, and  languages. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  fine  equipment 
of  the  clothworkers*  department  of  the 
university  in  giving  the  student  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials,  whether  wools, 
tops,  yarns,  or  fabrics,  with  which  he  is 
to  deal,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  intel- 
ligently the  best  means  of  producing  goods 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  particu- 
lar market. 

As  for  economics,  it  is  intended  to  in- 
clude not  only  economic  geography,  but 
also  Industrial  history  and  accountancy 
with,  if  possible,  lectures  by  leaders  of  the 
Industry  dealing  with  the  special  features 
of  the  larger  commercial  life. 

The  language  training  will  be  so  de- 
signed that  while  the  literature  of  the 
various  countries  will  not  be  overlooked, 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  of  the  languages  es- 
sential to  particular  industries. 

The  following  is  the  plan  as  approved 
by  the  university  council: 

First  year:  Textiles,  economic  geog- 
raphy, a  modern  foreign  language,  and 
acouutancy  (prescribed  subjects) ;  and 
one  of  the  following  subjects:  A  second 
modern  language,  mathematics,  European 
history,  and  industrial  history. 

Second  year:  Textiles,  economics,  two 
modern  foreign  languages,  and  account- 
ancy. 

Third  year:  To  be  spent  at  some  colo- 
nial or  foreign  university  or  institution 
of  university  rank. 


HONORARY  DEGREES  IN 
GERMANY. 

Recent  German  periodicals  are  com- 
plaining that  the  higher  university  de- 
grees heretofore  reserved  for   scientific 


achievement  are  bestowed  upon  wealthy 
individuals  in  return  for  money  contribu- 
tions. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  for 
March  13  quotes  approvingly  an  etlltor 
of  a  German  medical  weekly,  who  says: 

I  well  recognize  that  by  a  million-mark 
grant  scientific  research  can  be  furthered 
to  a  great  extent  If,  therefore,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Brains  in  Munich  was  made  possible 
only  by  means  of  an  endowment  fund,  one 
might  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  donor  was  vested  with  an  honorary 
doctorate.  But  the  faculties  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  such  exceptional  cases 
only.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and 
should  the  distinction  be  granted  on  the 
ground  of  a  mere  donation,  as  has  oc- 
curred in  some  instances,  then  we  pave 
the  way  for  the  squandering  of  the  high 
honor,  nowadays,  especially.  It  Is,  for 
Instance,  quite  probable  that  the  war 
profiteers  will  be  induced  to  invest  a  part 
of  their  profits  in  an  honorary  doctor's 
degree.  Instead  of  in  painting  or  Jewelry. 

The  academic  callings  will  have  to 
guard  against  the  war-degrading  In- 
fluences called  forth  by  the  shifting  of  all 
walks  of  society.  Let  no  one  point  to  the 
example  of  foreign  countries,  least  of  all 
to  America.  Great  danger  lurks  in  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  university,  this 
stronghold  of  German  idealism,  the  Amer- 
icanism of  a  lower  grade  makes  itself 
felt,  and  that  venturesomeness  and  money 
pride  need  no  more  halt  before  its  doors. 
Fortunately  the  Germany  universities  do 
not  have  to  procure  means  for  their  exist- 
ence In  the  same  way  the  Amerioan  or 
the  English  do,  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
universities  belongs,  as  yet,  to  the  chief 
cultural  obligations  of  the  State.  X  admit 
that  the  means  of  the  State  do  not  always 
flow  abundantly  and  that  an  increase  by 
private  donations  is  bearable  or  even 
desirable.  As  a  recompense,  however,  it 
should  be  found  sufficient  to  name  such 
grants,  if,  as  stated  above,  they  do  not 
reach  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  after 
the  donor,  or  to  bestow  upon  him  a  state 
title,  a  badge,  or  something  similar. 


EDUCATION   FOR   AMERICANIZA- 
TION. 


The  very  thing  that  Is  essential  to  be 
done  now  is  that  we  shall  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  man  born  in  this  country, 
or  not  bom  In  this  country,  who  is  here 
to-day,  the  tools  by  which  he  can  open 
the  archives  of  Americanism;  by  which 
he  can  know  what  the  President  writes ; 
by  wlilch  he  can  know  what  other  nations 
do ;  by  which  he  is  not  bound  and  fettered 
by  the  language  that  he  originally  speaks, 
but  by  which  he  can  have  opened  to  him 
all  the  opportunities  of  our  great  news- 
papers, of  our  state  papers,  and  of  all 
those  means  by  which  enlightenment 
comes  to  man.  Liberty  enlightening  the 
world !  We  are  the  bearers  of  that  torch. 
It  must  be  a  human  torch,  lighting  the 
path  down  which  will  come  a  finer  civili- 
zation. It  must  be  a  torch  for  the  curing 
of  the  nations.  It  must  be  a  light  that 
win  be  broad  and  not  narrow,  catholic 
and  not  Insolent,  sympathetic,  human,  es- 
sentially divine.— Fra»A;/«n  K,  Lane. 
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(Continued  from  page  8.) 
Home  and  School  League.  Indeed,  it  Is 
probable  that  the  Home  and  School 
League  quite  generally  may  become  the 
parent  organization  out  of  which  will  be 
born  the  community  center.  This  Is  the 
natural  and  logical  thing  to  happen»^and 
In  many  places  it  Is  the  process  of  de- 
velopment now  In  operation. 

THE  COOrEBATIVE  EXCHANGE. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  commu- 
nity-center movement  is  to  secure  co- 
operation for  the  common  welfare.  But 
if  cooperation  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  beautiful  dream,  there  must  be  coopera- 
tion about  something.  It  must  not  only 
bo  good,  but  be  good  for  something.  When 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  created 
it  must  have  an  outlet  In  action,  for  to 
stir  up  the  emotions  and  give  them  no  out- 
let is  mere  seutimentality  and  is  danger- 
ous to  moral  health. 

This  principle  Is  at  once  the  reason  and 
impulse  back  of  the  cooperative  enter- 
prises now  carried  on  in  schools.  They 
assume  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some- 
times It  is  a  cooperative  creamery  and 
cheese  factory,  which  in  some  rural  sec- 
tions has  meant  new  hope  and  larger  re- 
sources, not  only  for  the  school,  but  also 
for  the  homes  of  the  conununity.  Some- 
times It  is  a  farmers*  club  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  supplies.  It  may  be  a  can- 
ning club  in  which  the  women  meet  in 
the  school  to  preserve  fruits  and  veg- 
elabes  and  seli  them  at  cost,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  for  community  uses  or  for 
the  national  Red  Cross.  It  may  be  a 
housekeepers*  alliance,  in  which  the 
women  meet  to  exchange  ideas  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  buying  and  preparing 
foods.  In  one  community  center  the  peo- 
ple have  agreed  to  get  their  milk  from 
one  source  and  to  pay  for  it  in  advance.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  wastes  in  distribu- 
tion and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  money 
thus  saved.  For  the  successful  handling 
of  farm  products  It  is  essential  that  they 
be  standardized  both  in  form  and  quality. 
For  this  purpose  It  would  be  well  to  use 
a  trade-mark  or  label,  which  would  be  of 
psychological  value  in  suggesting  team- 
v/ork,  and  also  be  a  guarantee  ot  quality. 

All  of  these  activities  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  grouped  together  under 
a  buying  club,  or  cooperative  exchange, 
for  the  organization  of  which  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  already  passed  a  law 
authorizing  communities  to  organize  them 
i:i  schoolhouses. 

n.  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  COBIMUNITT 
CENTER. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  the  community. 
These  ought  to  be  determined  along  na- 


tural lines,  such  as  the  territory  from 
which  the  children  in  the  school  are 
drawn,  or  a  district  in  which  the  people 
come  together  for  other  reasons  than  the 
fact  that  an  artificial  line  is  drawn 
around  them.  It  ought  not  to  be  too 
large. 

Being  a  little  democracy,  all  adult  citi- 
zens, both  men  and  women,  living  In  the 
prescribed  territory  are  members  of  it 
It  must  be  comprehensive  if  the  public 
schoolhouse  is  to  be  used  as  its  capltol. 
It  must  be  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian, 
and  nonexclusive.  You  do  not  become  a 
member  of  a  community  by  joining. 
You  are  a  member  by  virtue  of  your  citi- 
zenship and  residence  in  the  district 
Everywhere  else  men  and  women  are  di- 
vided into  groups  and  classes  on  the 
ground  of  their  personal  taste  or  occupa- 
tion. In  a  community  center  they  meet 
as  "folks  "  on  the  ground  of  their  com- 
mon citizenship  and  their  common  human 
needs.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  community  center. 

THE  COMMUNITY   SECBETABY. 

Nothing  runs  Itself  unless  It  is  running 
down  hill.  If  community  work  is  to  be 
done  somebody  has  to  be  the  doer  of  it 
The  growing  realization  of  this  fact  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  profession. 
The  term  applied  to  this  profession  is 
"community  secretary,"  "a  cooper  of 
secrets,"  a  servant  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. This  community  executive  should 
be  elected  by  ballot  in  a  public  election 
held  In  the  schoolhouse  and  supported 
out  of  public  funds.  There  are  now  four 
such  publicly  elected  and  publicly  sup- 
ported community  secretaries  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  eight  more  such  offices 
are  in  the  process  of  being  created.  It 
seems  certain  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  useful  of  all 
public  offices. 

The  qualifications  for  this  office  are 
manifestly  large  and  its  duties  complex 
and  exacting.  The  ablest  person  to  be 
found  is  none  too  able.  The  function  of 
the  secretary  is  nothing  less  than  to  or- 
ganize and  to  keep  organized  all  the  com- 
munity activities  herein  described;  to 
assist  the  people  to  learn  the  science  and 
to  practice  the  art  of  living  together ;  and 
to  show  them  how  they  may  put  Into  ef- 
fective operation  the  spirit  and  method  of 
cooperation.  Who  is  equal  to  a  task  like 
this?  In  addition  to  intellectual  power 
and  a  large  store  of  general  Information, 
one  must  be  equipped  with  many  more 
qualities  equally  important.  The  seven 
cardinal  virtues  of  a  community  secre- 
tary are:  Patience,  unselfishness,  a  sense 
of  humor,  a  balanced  Judgment,  the 
ability  to  differ  in  opinion  without  differ- 
ing in  feeling,  respect  for  the  personality 
of  other  people,  and  faith  in  the  good  in- 


tentions of  the  average  man.  Wliere  pf»s- 
slble,  the  community  secretary  ouglit  to 
be  the  principal  of  the  school.  But  wliore 
the  principal  can  not  be  released  from  lii> 
other  duties  sufficiently  to  undertake  the 
work  the  secretary  ought  to  be  a  persiui 
who  is  agreeable  to  the  principal,  in  order 
to  insure  concerted  action.  In  thousands 
of  villages  and  open-country  connminitios 
the  teacher's  work  lasts  for  only  part  ol* 
the  year  and  the  compensation  is  shame- 
fully Inadequate.  This  is  a  great  eco- 
nomic waste  as  well  as  an  injury  to 
children.  If  these  teachers  were  made 
community  secretaries,  were  given  an  all- 
year-round  Job,  and  were  componsatod  for 
the  additional  work  by  a  living  wage,  it 
would  mean  a  better  type  of  teacher  and 
a  better  type  of  school.  The  bigger  task 
would  not  only  demand  the  bigger  person, 
but  the  task  Itself  would  create  them. 
Moreover,  when  the  teacher's  activities 
become  linked  up  with  life  processes  the 
community  will  be  the  more  willing  to 
support  the  office  adequately.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  office  of  community  secre- 
tary is  the  key  to  a  worthier  support  of 
the  school.  It  will  magnify  the  function 
of  teaching,  give  a  new  civic  status  to 
the  teacher,  and  make  more  apparent  the 
patriotic  and  constructive  service  which 
the  sdiool  renders  the  Nation. 

THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTORS. 

However  able  a  community  secretary 
may  be  no  one  alone  Is  able  enough  for 
the  constructive  kind  of  work  which  the 
community  center  requires.  Since  it  is 
a  cooperative  enterprise,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  democratically  organized.  Tlie 
next  st^  in  its  organization,  therefore, 
should  be  to  provide  the  secretary  with 
a  cabinet  It  may  be  calletl  a  board  of 
directors,  or  a  community  council,  or  an 
executive  committee.  These  names  sug- 
gest its  various  functions.  Its  first  func- 
tion is  to  give  council  and  advice  to  the 
community  secretary,  to  act  as  a  little 
forum  for  discussion,  out  of  which  may 
develop  wise  methods  of  procedure. 
Its  next  function  is  to  sliare  with  the 
secretary  the  responsibility  for  the  work, 
the  burden  of  which  Is  too  heavy  to  bo 
borne  by  anyone  alone.  But  the  cabinet 
is  not  a  legislative  body  alone,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  to  be  done,  but  also  an  ex- 
ecutive body  as  well.  It  is  not  only  an 
executive  body,  to  carry  out  the  general 
plans  of  the  association,  but  also  a  body 
of  directors  to  plan  and  conduct  special 
kinds  of  activities.  In  every  community 
there  are  men  and  women  who  have  the 
ability  and  leisure  to  render  public  serv- 
ice. As  directors  they  would  have  a 
recognized  position  and  channel  through 
which  they  can  more  effectively  render 
such  service. 

(Continued  on  pago  17.) 
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EUROPE'S  EDUCATIONAL  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA. 


Every  public  officer  intrusted  with  the  support  of  public  schools  should  know  that  Europe's 
lesson  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  to  keep  ihe  stJiools  going;  to  make  education 
during  and  after  the  war  better  and  more  effective  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  are  before  us 
now  just  two  matters  of  supreme  importance:  To  win  the  war  for  freedom,  democracy,  and 
peace,  and  to.  fit  our  schools  and  our  children  for  life  and  citizenship  in  the  new  era  which  the 
war  is  bringing  in, 

P.  P,  Claxton,      ^^ 
Commissioner. 
FRANCE. 

"Do  not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour,  however  demanding,  or  its  burdens,  however  heavy, 
or  its  perils,  however  threatening,  or  its  sorrows,  however  heartbreaking,  make  you  unmindful 
of  the  defense  of  to-morrow,  of  those  disciplines  through  which  the  individual  may  have  free- 
dom, through  which  an  efficient  democracy  is  possible,  through  which  the  institutions  of 
civilization  can  be  perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Conserve,  endure  taxation  and  privation, 
suffer  and  sacrifice,  to  assure  to  those  whom  you  have  brought  into  the  world  that  it  shall  be 
not  only  a  safe  but  a  happy  place  for  them." — Frajic^s  message^  reported  by  John  H.  FinUy^ 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State,  in  his  Report  on  French  Schools  in  War  Time. 

ENGLAND. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  first  the  shortage  of  labor  became  apparent,  a  raid 
was  made  upon  the  schools,  a  great  raid,  a  successfxd  raid,  a  raid  started  by  a  laige  body  of 
unreflecting  opinion.  The  result  of  that  raid  upon  the  schools  has  been  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  coimtry  have  been  prematurely  withdrawn  from  school,  and 
have  suffered  an  irreparable  damage,  a  damage  which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  here- 
after adequately  to  repair.  That  is  a  very  grave  and  distressing  symptom." — H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
President  of  ffie  English  Board  of  Education, 

"Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  juncture  is  big  with  issues  of  national  fate. 
In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead  there  are  aims  to  be  set  before  us  which 
will  tiy,  no  less  searchingly  than  war  itself,  the  temper  and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race; 
and  in  the  realization  of  each  and  all  of  these  education,  with  its  stimulus  and  discipline,  m\ist 
be  our  stand-by.  We  have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  have  shed  their  blood 
and  our  women  their  tears;  to  establish  new  standards  of  value  in  our  judgment  of  what  makes 
life  worth  living;  more  wholesome  and  more  restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation;  finer 
traditions  of  cooperation  and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and  between  man  and 
man.  These  are  tasks  for  a  nation  of  trained  character  and  robust  physique,  a  nation  alert 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge,  reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous 
in  its  estimate  of  what  the  production  and  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inevitably  cost.'' — 
Report  of  the  English  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to  employment  after  the  war. 
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(Continued  from  page  15.) 
Each  director  ought  to  be  the  head  of 
a  department  of  work,  or  at  least  the 
head  of  every  department  of  work  ought 
to  be  a  director.  Tlie  head  of  each  de- 
partment ought  to  choose  the  members 
of  his  own  committee.  Thus,  by  having 
the  heads  of  departments  work  on  the 
board  of  directors  the  entire  work  of  the 
association  can  be  frequently  reviewed, 
and  the  departments  of  activity  can,  by 
cooperating,  not  only  avoid  needless 
waste  through  duplication,  but  also 
stimulate  each  other.  The  board  of 
directors  ought  to  hold  regular  meetings 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  responsive  to  public  opinion 
the  meetings  ought  to  be  open  to  any  who 
wish  to  attend  thom,  just  as  the  meetings 
of  a  town  council  are  open.  The  com- 
munity center  stands  for  visible  govern- 
ment and  daylight  diplomacy. 

TH£  tboubi;b  committee. 

It^  is  not  so  difficult  to  organize  a  com- 
munity center;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
it  organized.  By  no  means  the  only  one, 
but  the  chief  means  of  securing  a  per- 
manently useful  community  center  is  to 
have  a  wise  and  constructive  program, 
big  enough  to  merit  interest.  A  good  way 
to  formulate  such  a  program  is  to  apiK)int 
a  permanent  committee  which  we  may 
call  "  the  trouble  committee."  The  func- 
tion of  this  committee  is  not  to  make 
trouble,  but  to  remove  it.  Its  task  Is 
to  discover  the  causes  of  trouble  in  the 
community,  to  learn  the  reasons  for  dis- 
satisfaction, to  state  the  problems  which 
ought  to  be  solved,  to  exhibit  the  thing 
tluit  needs  to  be  done. 

The  function  of  the  trouble  committee 
is  to  furnish  nuts  for  the  community  as- 
sociation to  crack.  No  one  believes  in 
diagnosis  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis  any 
more  than  he  believes  in  "amputation 
for  the  sake  of  amputation."  Its  only 
use  is  to  reveal  the  disease  and  to  point 
the  way  to  a  remedy.  The  aim  of  tlie 
trouble  committee  is  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties at  the  bottom  of  our  social  prob- 
lems for  the  sake  of  removing  them. 
Whenever  they  are  removed,  the  problem 
vanishes.  The  method  of  the  commit- 
tee is  constructive  democracy. 

PUBUC  AKD  SELF-StrpPOBT. 

The  finances  of  an  organization  usually 
constitute  its  storm  center.  Money  is  the 
kind  of  thing  it  is  difficult  to  get  along 
with  and  impossible  to  get  along  without. 
After  a  community  center  determines  its 
plans  and  policies,  the  next  question  in 
its  organization  is  finance.  Rut  since 
money  is  the  root  of  so  much  trouble,  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  background.    It 


ia  prop^ly  called  ^ways  and  means.** 
It  is  not  tlie  end;  human  welfare  is  thq 
end.  Money  is  a  detail  and  ought  always 
tu  be  treated  as  sach. 

The  superior  advantage  of  a  comnni- 
nity  center  over  private  organizations  is 
that  it  does  not  need  an  amount  of  money 
sufficient  to  cause  it  any  distress.  To  be- 
gin with,  there  are  no  dues.  They  are  al- 
ready paid  when  the  taxes  are  paid.  Tlie 
schoolhouse,  together  with  heat,  light, 
and  janitor  service,  and  in  some  places  a 
portion  of  the  secretary's  salary,  Is  pro- 
vided out  of  public  funds.  Thus  the  over- 
head charges  are  comparatively  small. 
The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the 
entire  expense  will  be  provided  out  of 
public  funds,  but  the  movement  is  new, 
and  for  the  present  and  immediate  fu- 
ture If  the  building,  heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service  are  provided  it  is  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

A  WORKING  OONSTITUnON. 

What's  constitution  among  friends? 
It's  a  necessity  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
be  friends.  As  the  word  itself  suggests, 
a  constitution  establishes  the  basis  on 
which  friends  may  stand  fw  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  common  pui-poses. 
Its  value  is  always  to  be  measured  by 
the  importance  of  the  purpose  to  be  ac- 
complished. Inasmuch  as  the  purpose 
of  a  community  center  Is  of  the  highest 
value  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  local 
community,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of 
democracy  In  the  Nation  and  In  the 
world,  the  making  of  its  constitution  Is 
a  highly  important  item  In  its  organiza- 
ti<Hi. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  community 
center,  the  constitution  is  a  working 
agreement,  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  Is  to  be  done  and  who  Is  to  do  it. 
A  clear  statement  will  prevent  needless 
friction  and  confusion.  As  regards  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  the  community, 
the  constitution  will  serve  the  purijose 
of  propaganda.  If  a  new  or  uninformed 
member  of  the  community  should  ask  an 
active  member,  "What  Is  a  community 
center  and  what  is  Its  purpose?"  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  ought  to  furnish  a 
full  answer  to  his  question.  Therefore, 
it  should  not  be  too  brief,  if  it  is  to 
answer  this  purpose. 

Each  community  ought  to  draft  its  own 
constitution,  not  only  because  the  needs 
of  communities  vary,  and  not  only  be- 
cause it  should  be  the  honest  expression 
of  the  communities  own  thought  and 
purpose,  but  especially  because  a  consti- 
tution brought  from  outside  and  dropped 
on  the  people's  heads  has  little  value  for 
the  Gommnnity. 

While  the  types  of  constitutions  will  be 
very  various,  yet  there  are  certain  forma- 
tive principles  which  are  basic  in  the 


structure  of  a  community  center.    They 
are  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity ideal  that  the  writer  has  called 
them   *'The   ten   commandments   for   a 
community  center."   Tliey  are  as  follows : 
I.  It  must  guarantee  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  in  its 
expression. 
II.  It  must  aim  at  imlty,  not  uni- 
formity, and  accentuate  re- 
semblances, not  differences. 

III.  It  must  be   organized   demo- 

cratically, with  the  right  to 
learn  by  making  mistakes. 

IV.  It  must  be  free  from  the  domi- 

nation of  money,  giving  the 
right  of  way  to  characrter 
and  intelligence. 
V.  It  must  be  nonpartisan,  non- 
sectarian,  and  nonexclusive 
both  in  purpose  and  prac- 
tice. 
VI.  Remember  that  notliing  will 
run  itself  unless  it  is  run- 
ning down  hill. 

VII.  Remember   that   to    get    any- 
where   it    is    necessai7    to 
start  from  where  you  are. 
VIII.  Remember  that  the  tiling  to  be 
done  is  more  important  than 
the  method  of  doing  it. 
IX.  Rem^nber  that  the  water  in  a 
well  can  not  be  purified  by 
painting  the  pump. 
X.  Remember    that    progress    is 
possible  only  when  there  is 
mental   hospitality   to   new 
Ideas. 


AN  EDITOR  ON  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES. 


"  It  is  all  very  fine  to  deliver  high-flown 
orations  on  the  nobleness  of.  the  pcda- 
eogue's  profession  and  his  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  put  aside  more  alluring  offers 
in  other  fields  of  activity,  but  the  truth 
Is  that  the  average  teacher  who  depended 
on  the  remuneration  of  his  profession  ft)r 
a  living  would  simply  starve  to  death. 
If,  therefore,  he  deserts  *the  noble  call- 
ing of  the  teacher'  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt  we  may  depend  upon  it  he*s  hun- 
gry and  wants  a  square  meal. 

"  There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day 
something  over  740,000  school-teachers, 
and  their  average  salary  is  materially 
less  than  $600  per  annum.  Just  think 
of  itl 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  isn't  a 
first-idass  school-teacher  in  the  country 
who  in  some  other  work  couldn't  make 
more  than  twice  the  salary  he  commands 
to^ay,  and  all  of  them  could  better 
thema^ves  financially  by  a  change." — 
Bdiiorial  in  ihe  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News. 
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WHAT   ENGLAND   LEARNED, 


Physical  Education  for  All  the  People- 
How  the  War  Changed  English  Opin- 
ion— Building  for  the  Ciyilization  of 
To-morrow. 


"  It  shall  never  again  be  said  that  it  Is 
not  until  they  are  needed  for  the  terrible 
uses  of  war  that  any  care  is  taken  of  the 
mass  of  the  youth  of  the  country,"  de- 
clares a  writer  in  the  London  Nation, 
whose  article,  entitled  "The  Wasted 
Years,"  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League. 

"  The  war  has  brought  home  to  most  of 
us  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  in  regard  * 
to  this  dreadful  waste  of  the  vigor  and 
the  happiness  of  the  race.  It  is  therefore 
to  a  people  awakened  as  it  has  never  been 
before  that  Sir  George  Newman  appeals 
iu  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  for  he  speaks  to  a  people  agreed 
that  no  self-respecting  nation  can  go  back 
after  this  war  to  the  state  of  things  which 
makes  the  proper  development  of  the 
body  and  mind  the  luxury  of  a  small  and 
privileged  class.  This  reparation  at  least 
we  will  make  to  the  thousands  to  whom 
their  country  had  given  nothing  and  from 
whom  she  has  taken  their  all.  It  aJiall 
never  again  be  said  that  it  is  not  untU 
they  are  needed  for  the  terrible  uses  of 
tear  that  any  care  is  taken  of  the  mass  of 
the  youth  of  the  country.  And  providence 
for  the  future  urges  the  same  truth. 
Some,  Indeed,  are  thinking  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  future;  others  of  the  workmen  of 
the  future;  others,  again,  of  the  citizens 
of  the  future;  but  all  who  are  thinking  at 
all  realize  that  we  have  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  are  needed  to  secure  the 
conditions  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life 
and  growth  to  all  classes. 

"  We  have  had  warnings  and  instruc- 
tions enough.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  reminded  us  in  its  excellent  litera- 
ture on  physical  training  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  body  is  part  of  the  training  of 
the  mind,  having  an  important  relation 
to  the  actual  development  of  the  brain. 
We  have  had  a  report  on  playgrounds 
which  shows  how  miserably  Inadequate 
is  the  provision  made  at  present  for  the 
children  In  the  elementary  schools.  We 
have  had  reports  from  the  consultative 
committee  on  continuation  schools  which 
warn  us  that  the  tendency  to  exploit 
childhood  and  youth  is  actually  increas- 
ing, and  that  there  are  signs  that  the 
factory  system  is  beginning  to  seize  on 
the  improved  human  material  turned  out 
by  the  modern  elementary  school.  We 
know  from  the  same  authority  that  it 
could  be  affirmed  six  years  ago  that  *  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  youthful  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  population  was 
touched  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  recre- 
ative agency.*   And  now  comes  Sir  George 


Newman's  report,  which  warns  us  that 
^the  war  has  made  the  immediate  problem 
more  urgent  than  ever,  for  the  special 
conditions  have  taken  some  fifty  thousand 
children,  on  a  modest  estimate,  out  of  the 
schools  at  an  abnormally  early  age. 

"It  was  commonly  said  before  the 
war,  when  this  or  that  reform  was  prp- 
posed,  that  the  taxpayer  could  not  stand 
it,  or  Industry  could  not  stand  It,  or 
public  opinion  was  not  ready  for  it 
The  war  has  shown  us  how  hollow  many 
of  these  objections  were,  how  timidly 
we  had  estimated  our  powers  and  re- 
sources, and  it  has  brought  home  to  us 
the  sovereign  importance  of  the  quality 
of  a  nation's  life.  We  can  not  repeat 
that  mistake  to-day.  *If  we  are  deter- 
mined to  rear  a  healthy  and  virile  race, 
of  high  capacity,*  says  Sir  George  New- 
man, *we  must,  from  a  physical  stand- 
point, begin  earlier  and  continue  later 
than  the  hitherto  accepted  period  of  ed- 
ucation. What  is  needed,  indeed.  Is  an 
effective  supervision  and  a  sound  practi- 
cal training  of  the  body  from  the  end  of 
infancy  to  adolescence.  It  is  said  some- 
times that,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  the 
State  can  not  afford  such  a  complete 
scheme.  My  submission  is  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  economy,  the  State  can  not  af- 
ford to  neglect  a  complete  scheme.' 

"  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Nation 
has  to  face  its  future.  We  count  our 
youth  with  feverish  anxiety  to-day,  for 
our  boys  of  18  are  not  the  property  of 
this  or  that  employer,  or  the  disused  and 
discarded  instruments  of  this  or  that 
wasteful  trade,  but  the  arm  of  a  nation 
fighting  for  Its  life.  How  shall  we  think 
of  them  to-morrow?  Will  we  think  of 
them  again  as  van  boys,  errand  boys, 
piercers'  or  riveters'  boys,  in  whom  the 
Nation  takes  no  interest,  for  whom  it 
feels  no  concern,  for  \^hom  school  life  and 
its  games  and  its  ambitions  come  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  an  employer  can  find  a  use 
for  their  fingers  or  their  muscles?  Or 
shall  we  think  of  our  youth  as  boys  and 
girls,  the  promise  of  men  and  women, 
whose  minds  and  bodies  no  nation  can 
afford  to  squander?  On  the  answer  to 
that  question  depends  whether  democ- 
racy can  win  those  greater  battles  for 
which  civilization  has  to  prepare  on  larger 
playing  fields  than  those  of  Eton,  an  army 
which  is  not  a  class  but  a  whole  people." 


WHAT  IS  THE  SCHOOL-TEACH- 
ER'S DUTY? 


**  I  get  many  letters  from  teachers,  In 
the  country  schools  particularly,  saying: 
'We  love  our  country  and  we  want  to 
help  it.  What  can  we  do  to  serve  it?  * 
I  have  one  answer — *  stick  right  to  your 
Job.'  There  Is  no  work  that  any  woman 
can  do  for  her  country  to-day  that  is 
more  needed,  more  patriotic,  than  to  stay 
by  the  schools  and  teach  patriotism  to  the 
youth  of  this  country." — Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw. 


WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  from  page  9.) 
which  demand   technically    and   profes- 
sionally qualified  men. 

The  falling  oflC  of  the  enrolhnt'ut  in 
higher  institutions  is  not  the  only  result 
of  the  exodus  of  young  men  to  our  fijrht- 
ing  forces.  Increased  deraamls  in  the 
Industries,  in  clerical  work,  in  meclumics 
have  resulted  in  enlisting  young  men  and 
women  from  the  high  schools,  or  those 
who  would,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
enter  high  school,  in  workshops,  factories, 
and  stores.  Oftcfti  the  enlistment  of  the 
breadwinners  In  the  fighting  ranks  throws 
new  responsibilities  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Schools  are  abandoned  for  the  more  Im- 
mediate necessities;  careers  are  relin- 
quished; youthful  aspirations  surren- 
dered; ideals  of  a  future  long  cherished 
are  forsaken.  Sometimes  the  sacrifice  is 
inevitable.  Often  it  is  the  result  of  mis- 
taken enthusiasm,  and  quite  uncalled  for 
in  the  light  of  more  careful  consideration. 
No  one  would  encourage  the  slacker,  but 
only  the  short-sighted  wish  to  serve  ex- 
cept in  the  way  most  effective.  Every 
man  or  woman,  old  or  young,  should  be 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  intelligent,  per- 
manent service,  not  carried  away  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  engulfs  sound  judgment  and  Intel- 
ligent consideration  of  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  necessities.  Not  sacrifice 
alone,  but  Intelligent  sacrifice;  not  serv- 
ice alone,  but  service  of  the  kind  most 
necessary  and  effective  is  the  thing  to 
which  our  democracy  must  consecrate 
Itself. 

The  world  war  is  not  only  a  clash  of 
arms,  not  merely  a  test  of  numbers,  of 
physical  strength  and  national  wealth ;  it 
is  also  a  clash  of  brains  and  ability,  me- 
chanical invention,  technical  resourceful- 
ness. More  and  more  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses this  is  becoming  apparent.  In 
the  crisis  of  the  effort  to  pocket  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  between  Soissons  and 
Rhelms,  ultimate  victory  is  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  our  engineers. 
Only  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and 
skill  In  the  arts  and  sciences  coupled 
with  initiative  and  adaptability  enabled 
the  French  and  English  to  prepare  in 
days  and  weeks  to  meet  the  menace  of 
50  years  of  German  concentration  on 
military  preparation.  The  early  French 
forces  and  "  Kitchener's  Con  temp  tibles  " 
were  made  up  like  our  own  Army,  of 
hastily  selected  men  from  every  profes- 
sion, art,  and  Industry.  Musicians,  ar- 
tists, experts,  and  students  of  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  and  every  Inventive 
and  scientific  vocation  enlisted  in  the 
fighting  lines.  The  allied  countries — 
America  Itself  is  confronted  by  the  need 
for  men  skilled  and  trained,  Intellectu- 
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ally,  professionally,  and  mechanically,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  similarly  trained 
who  fall  or  are  disabled  at  the  front. 

Young  men  and  women  should  enlist, 
tlien,  for  preparation — ^military  prepara- 
tion, if  you  will — for  the  long  pull,  the 
perennial  drive  to  continue  till  the  war 
is  over.  This  preparation  can  be  ob- 
tained best  through  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica. Vocational  courses,  scientific 
courses,  liberal  arts  courses,  all  give  the 
effective  weapons  for  the  great  offensive. 
Fight?  Yes;  but  add  other  weapons  to 
the  machine  guns  and  bayonets.  Amer- 
ican genius  is  responsible  for  the  subma- 
rine, the  aeroplane,  and  innumerable  in- 
ventions and  devices  that  are  transform- 
ing methods  of  warfare,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  supply  of  geniuses  con- 
tinue to  meet  increased  demands.  Edu- 
cation, training,  skill,  Initiative,  these  are 
the  qualities  most  needed  for  winning  the 
war.  How  much  more  Is  the  boy  who 
has  finished  college  worth  to  his  country 
than  he  who  has  not?  Every  boy  should 
answer  this  question  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion before  he  selects  the  service  into 
which  he  enters.  If  one  or  two  or  more 
years  of  training  add  to  his  efficiency  as 
a  soldier,  why  not  enlist  In  a  service 
which  prepares  through  education  and 
training  for  greater  efficiency? 


NATIONAL  RURAL  TEACH- 
ERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


ALASKANS  APPRECIATION 
OP  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT'S WORK. 


So  Impressed  w^as  Mr.  Sidney  Campbell, 
a  native  of  Alaska,  with  the  advance  of 
his  race  since  the  Government  began  its 
educational  work  In  Alaska,  that  he  re- 
cently asked  Bureau  of  Eiducation  offi- 
cials to  transmit  to  President  Wilson  a 
souvenir  paddle,  symbol  of  progress 
among  the  Tsimshean  people.  It  was  at 
a  gathering  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Metlakatla  Ck)mmercial  Co.  that  Mr. 
Campbell  formerly  turned  over  his  pad- 
dle with  a  request  that  It  "should  go 
through  the  proper  channels  up  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  an  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  Tsimshean  people  for  the  prog- 
ress in  education,  commercial  industries, 
and  civic  life  he  and  his  administration 
are  bringing  to  the  people  of  Metlakatla." 
The  profits  of  the  Metlakatla  cooperative 
organization,  which  was  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, were  over  $4,000  for  the  year. 

In  acknowledging  the  symbolic  paddle. 
President  Wilson  wrote  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Vogelsang  : 

I  am  very  much  pleased  and  touched  by 
the  kind  feeling  and  generous  friendship 
which  prompted  Mr.  Sidney  Campbell  to 
send  me  the  little  souvenir  paddle  from 
his  far-away  home  on  Annette  Island,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  convey  to  him  through 
the  proper  channels  a  very  cordial  mes- 
sage of  friendship  from  me  and  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  himself  and  his  people. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  that  they  should  feel 
that  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
has,  indeed,  been  serviceable  to  them  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  life. 


Announcements  for  1918-20  Now  Out — 
Bureau's  Plan  Seeks  to  Help  Serious- 
minded  Rural  Teachers. 


Announcements  have  Just  been  issued 
for  the  1918-1920  National  Rural  Teach- 
ers* Reading  Circle  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Organization  and  Purpose. 

The  reading  circle  was  organized  by 
the  bureau  In  1915  in  cooperation  with 
an  advisory  committee  of  the  State  su- 
perintendents of  public  instruction.  The 
purpose  is  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to 
the  thousands  of  progressive,  serious- 
minded  rural  teachers  of  the  country  who 
desire  guidance  In  their  study  to  Improve 
themselves  professionally.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  country  was  there  so  great 
a  demand  for  well  prepared  rural  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  as  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  to  assist  In  finding  and  equipping 
these  educators  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation organized  the  reading  circle  work 
three  years  ago. 

Progress. 

The  American  farmers  are  doing  their 
great  share  in  winning  the  war  through 
increased  production  from  the  land. 
After  the  war  is  won  the  rural  popula- 
tion must  take  an  equally  vital  part  In 
the  economic  reconstruction  that  is  sure 
to  follow  the  war.  This  calls  for  a  new 
type  of  leadership,  cultured  and  educated 
in  practical  phases  of  modern  scientific 
agriculture.  The  most  important  and  In- 
dispensable agent  in  the  attainment  of 
this  task  wUl  be  the  rural  teacher.  With- 
out the  well  educated,  broad  minded,  sym- 
pathetic teacher  any  system  of  education 
can  only  be  a  lifeless  mechanism. 

Therefore  the  public  must  look  to  the 
country  feachers  and  their  preparation 
and  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  men  and 
women  of  the  best  native  ability,  the  most 
thorough  education,  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  professional  knowledge  and  skilL 
Since  the  time  of  organization  a  large 
number  of  progressive  rural  teachers  of 
the  country  have  become  members  of  the 
Reading  Circle.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  draw  to  the  circle  large  numbers ; 
the  aim  has  l)een  rather  to  list  a  few 
leaders  from  each  county  in  the  several 
States.  Results  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Of  the  number  matriculated  a  large 
percentage  have  completed  the  work  and 
have  received  the  commissioner's  certifi- 
cate. 

Cost 

The  Reading  Circle  for  1918-1920,  which 
is  announced  herewith,  will  be  without 
cost  to  the  members  aside  from  procuring 
the  necessary  books,  which  may  be  fur- 


nished from  the  publishers  at  regular  re- 
tall  rates  or  they  may  be  secured  through 
local  libraries,  or  in  other  ways.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  membership,  al- 
though it  is  highly  desirable  that  appli- 
cants have  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  the 
best  literary  works,  past  and  present. 

Study  Course  for  the  Years  1918-1920. 

The  books  for  this  period  reflect  largely 
the  new  conditions  in  education  due  to 
the  unprecedented  changes  going  on  In  the 
world  to-day.  They  are  classified  under 
five  heads,  as  Nonprofessional  Books  of 
Cultural  Value,  Educational  Classics, 
General  Principles  and  Methods  of  Edu- 
cation, Rural  Education,  and  Rural  Life 
Problems. 

The  work  is  intended  as  a  two-year 
reading  course,  although  it  may  be  com- 
pleted by  the  industrious  teacher  in  a 
shorter  time.  To  those  who  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  read  intelli- 
gently not  less  than  five  books  from  the 
general-culture  list  and  three  books  from 
each  of  the  other  four  lists — 17  books  in 
all — ^withln  the  two  years  of  the  time  of 
registering  will  be  awarded  a  National 
Rural  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  Certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Correspondence. 

Teachers  interested  in  the  1918-1920 
reading-circle  work  should  write  for  cir- 
culars, registration  blanks,  etc.,  to  the 
Rural  School  Division,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


EMERGENCY  WAR  COURSES 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 


An  outline  course  on  war  topics,  pre- 
pared for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the 
National  Board  of  Historical  Service,  is 
now  In  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will 
be  issued  shortly.  The  purpose  of  the 
publication  Is  thus  stated  In  the  Introduc- 
tion: 

The  general  topic  of  the  war  and  Amer- 
ica's part  In  It  should  form  an  Integral 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  every  grade 
of  our  public  schools.  Incidental  Instruc- 
tion on  this  subject  can  and  should  be 
provided  through  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  such  subjects  as  American  his- 
tory, European  geography,  and  English 
composition  and  literature.  The  floating 
of  Liberty  loans  and  the  selling  of  thrift 
stamps  to  our  pupils  also  furnish  occa- 
sions for  profitable  incidental  treatment 
of  the  war.  If  definite  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  however,  our  schools  must  go 
further  and  provide  for  systematic  in- 
struction in  this  subject. 

Definite  periods  in  the  school  program 
nre  suggested  in  the  circular  as  follows: 
Grades  I  and  II,  two  15-mlnute  periods  a 
week;  Grades  III  and  IV,  two  20-minute 
periods  a  week;  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII,  two  30-minute  periods  a  week. 
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LABOR  UNIONS  ASKED  TO 
AID  AMERICANIZATION. 


Commissioner  Glaxton  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  labor -union  officials 
thronghont  tlie  country: 

August  13,  1918. 
To  the  secretaries  of  central  labor  unions: 
Labor  Day— September  2,  1918— will 
be  celebrated  with  the  slogan  "Win  the 
War  for  Freedom."  These  celebrations 
can  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  stirring 
appeal  to  American  native-born  workmen 
to  join  with  their  foreign-bom  fellow' 
workmen  "'to  unite  all  races  In  America  " 
to  "  Win  the  War  for  Freedom." 

Thousands  of  foreign-born  workers  are 
employed  in  our  industrial  plants,  fac- 
tories, mines,  shipyards,  and  railroads  in 
essential  war  activities. 

In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States 
approximately  13,000,000  foreign  -  born 
persons,  and  about  20,000,000  more  with 
one  or  both  parents  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. About  3,000,000  of  the  foreign  born 
over  10  years  of  age  could  not  speak 
English,  and  about  1,650,000  could  not 
read  or  write  in  any  language.  Nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
were  males  of  voting  age,  but  only  4  In 
every  1,000  attended  school  to  leara  our 
language  and  citizenship.  Over  4,000,000 
additional  aliens  were  admitted  between 
1910  and  1915.  About  1,500  foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers,  with  an  approximate 
total  circulation  of  10,000,000,  are  printed 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  military  and  naval  forces  have 
enrolled  thousands  of  men  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, who  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  our  native-bom  soldiers  to  win  the 
war. 

Will  you  not  therefore  help  our  foreign- 
born  industrial  soldiers  over  here,  who 
are  so  valiantly  standing  back  of  our 
Army   and  Navy   over  there,   to  better 
understand  America  and  its  ideals,  and 
in  your  local  celebrations  urge  them — 
To    obey    cheerfully    the    American 
laws    and    regulations,    especially 
those  made  necessary  by  the  war; 
To  learn  to  understand  the  language 

of  America ; 
To  prepare  themselves  for  an  under- 
standing of  American  citizenship; 
To  secure  a  home  stake  In  America, 

and  buy  Liberty  bonds ;  and 
To  be  American  in  thought,  in  heart, 
In  speech,  and  in  the  will  to  win  the 
war. 
The  attached  resolution,  "  Leam  Eng- 
lish," of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Labor  may  interest  you.     State  coun- 
cils of  defense  and  State  divisions  of  the 
woman's  committee  are  cooperating  with 
this  bureau  and  are  correlating  the  war 
Americanization   work   in   the  different 
States  and  communities. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  further  serv- 
ice in  any  work  you  may  undertake  to 
promote  the  Americanization  of  our  for- 
eign-born residents,  and  shall  appreciate 
It  if  you  will  call  this  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  associate  officers  and  advise 
us  of  any  action  taken  by  you  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  resolution  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Labor,  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  is  as  follows: 


LXABN  SNGIISH. 

The  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  La- 
bor asks  its  members  to  support  the  work 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  on 
Americanization.  . 

The  United  States  Government  has 
started  a  movement  for  the  education  of 
our  foreign-born  people,  especially  those 
who  do  not  speak,  read,  or  write  English. 

The  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  La- 
bor Jieartily  indorses  this  movement. 

The  New  Hampshire  CJommlttee  on 
Americanization  (subcommittee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Committee  on  Public 
Safety)  is  directing  thts  work  in  our 
State. 

The  first  step  is  that  all  persons  in  the 
State  may  learn  to  speak,  read,  write,  and 
understand  English. 

New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Labor 
urges  all  its  non-English-speahing  mem- 
bers to  attend  night  school  and  leam  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English.  Urges  aU 
employers  of  labor  to  assist  in  this  work 
for  the  benefit  of  labor,  for  the  benefit  of 
industry,  and  for  better  citizenship. 

R.  A.  COONET, 

President  N.  H,  Federation  of  Labor. 
Chas.  H.  Bean,  Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer 
N.  H.  Federation  of  Labor. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  ON  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE. 

[From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, American  Federation  of  Labor,  1917.] 

We  believe  that  the  national  crisis  re- 
quires increased  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
our  schools  and  should  lead  to  a  coordi- 
nated genuinely  national  and  democratic 
system  of  education.  Child  labor  and 
school  attendance  provisions  should  not 
be  suspended.  Conditions  also  in  higher 
education  are  not  reassuring.  Those  on 
the  point  of  graduation  the  country  may 
perhaps  use  now.  But  it  is  reported  that 
in  some  colleges  80  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents have  been  permitted  to  enlist  This 
enthusiasm  is  admirable,  but  in  many 
lines  of  work  an  additional  two  years  of 
training  would  double  or  treble  a  stu- 
denVs  value  to  the  Nation,  even  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view.'  May  we 
not  hope  that  this  shortsighted  waste  of 
human  ability  will  be  checked? 

Against  this  misguided  diversion  of  our 
boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  women 
from  the  schools  and  colleges  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  military  field.  President  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  War  Baker,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Claxton  have  vig- 
orously protested.  But  in  many  sections 
a  headstrong  public  opinion  has  overrid- 
den their  protests  and  appeals.  Your 
committee  asks  the  convention  to  indorse 
and  do  everything  in  its  power  to  drive 
home  Into  the  public  consciousness  this 
principle : 

Educated  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
the  Nation's  greatest  asset  in  both  peace 
and  war.  And  we  must  not  sacrifice,  even 
to  an  emergency,  the  increased  national 
efficiency  which  can  be  attained  only 
through  organized  educational  training. 


COURSES  IN  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. 


Both  High  School  and  College  Courses 
Suggested— PreKminary  Training  for 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
Foreign  Service  Emphasized. 


Two  courses  of  study  in  commercial 
education,  one  intended  for  colleges  and 
universities  with  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  students,  the  other  for  high  schools 
and  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  are  out- 
lined in  Commercial  Education  Circulars 
Nos.  2  and  3,  recently  Issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

The  college  course,  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  and  foreign  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  smaller  institutions, 
is  as  follows : 

FOUR-TEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

[Wherever  altematlve  subjects  are  given,  it  is 
intended  that  one  subject  should  be  pursued 
by  the  student  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
and  the  other  by  the  student  of  diplomatic 
or  consular  serrice.} 

FinST  TBAK. 

First  semester. 

1.  Advanced  Business,  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation. 

2.  Advanced  Commerdal  Correspondence. 

3.  History  of  Commerce  (Ethnographic 
and  Historical  Background). 

4.  First  Modem  Language.^ 

6.  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  or  Com- 
mercial Chemistry. 

Second  semester. 

1.  Advanced  Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Qilculatlon. 

2.  Trade  Documents  and  Office  Practice. 

8.  History  of  Commerce  (Ethnographic  and 
Historical  Background). 

4.  First  Modern  Laujoiage. 

B.  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  or  Com- 
mercial Chemistry. 

SBCOKD    TBAB. 

First  semester. 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting. 

2.  Salesmanship  and  Advertising. 

3.  History  of  Commerce  (products,  markets, 
and  trade  movements). 

4.  First  Modern  Language. 

5.  Economic,  Industrial^  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Second  semester. 

1.  Commercial  Law. 

2.  Public  Speaking  and  Publicity. 

8.  History  of  Commerce  (products,  markets, 
and  trade  movements). 
4.  First  Modem  Language. 

6.  Bconomic,  Industrial,  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

THIRD  TBAS. 

First  Semeitter. 

1.  Economics  (Transportation,  money,  and 
hanking). 


^  Other  subjects  may  be  sobstitnted  for  the 
modern  language  requirement  whenever  the 
previous  training  in  modern  language  of  the 
students  warrant  siibstitntion. 
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2.  Representative  Biographies  of  Interna- 
tional Leaders  and  Publicists. 

3.  International  Law,  or  Organization  and 
Management  of  Factory  and  Home  Office. 

4.  First  Modern  Language. 

5.  Second  Modern  Language. 

Second  Semester, 

1.  Advanced  Industrial  and  Social  Civics 
(Social  and  labor  legislation  and  immigration 
and  citizenship  laws). 

2.  Representative  Biographies  of  Interna- 
tional Leaders  and  Publicists. 

3.  Maritime  Law,  or  Foreign  Trade  Prob- 
lems. 

4.  First  Modern  Language. 

5.  Second  Modern  Language. 

FOUUTH    YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

1.  Current  Political  History  of  Europe  and 
Near  East,  or  Foreign  Trade  with  Europe  and 
Near  East. 

2.  Comparative  Government,  or  Foreign  In- 
vestments. 

3.  American  Diplomacy,  Treaties,  and  For- 
eign Policy,  or  Fiscal  and  Customs  Legislation. 

4.  Second  Modern  Language. 

5.  Third  Modern  Language. 

Second  Semester. 

1.  Current  Political  History  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica and  Far  East,  or  Foreign  Trade  with  Latin- 
America  and  Far  Elast. 

2.  Tropical  Resources  and  Hygiene. 

3.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Practices,  or  In- 
ternational Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

4.  Sf^cond  Modern  Language. 
0.  Third  Modern  Language. 

The  high-school  course,  which  Is  de- 
signed for  use  in  schools  having  depart- 
mental teaching  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  in  the  regular  four- 
year  high  schools,  is  as  follows : 

SBVENTn    GBADV.  > 

First  Semester,  i 

Foreign  Language.  | 

English.  I 

Arithmetic. 
Physical  Geography. 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Second  Semester. 
Foreign   Language. 
English. 
Arithmetic. 
Political   Geography. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

First  Semester, 
Foreign  Language. 
Typewriting. 
Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Geography. 
Merchandising. 

Second  Semester, 
Foreign  Language. 
Typewriting. 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  Commerce. 
Civics. 

PIBST    TEAR    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

First  Semester. 

Business  English,  Penmanship,  and  Spell- 
ing. 

<:ommercia1  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Typewriting. 

Modem  language. 

Second  Semester. 

Business  English,  Penmanship,  and  Spell- 
ing. 


Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Commercial  Geography, 
Typewriting, 
Modem  Language. 

SECOND  TEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Semester, 

Stenography. 

Algebra,  or  / 

Office  Appliances,  filing,  etc. 

Bookkeeping    (with    Business    Knowledge). 

History  of  Commerce. 

Modern  Language.  ^ 

Second  Semester,  / 

Stenography. 

Algebra,  or 

Merchandising  (buying  and  selling). 

Bookkeeping  (with  Business  Practice). 

History  of  Commerce. 
j    Modern  Language. 
; 
I  THIRD  TEAR  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

First  Semester, 
Biology. 
Civics. 

Modem  language. 

Economic  history  of  United  States. 
Stenography,  or 

Foreign  classics  in  English,  or 
Commercial  products. 

Second  Semester. 
Tropical  resources  and  hygiene. 
Civics. 

Modern  language. 

Economic  history  of  United   States. 
Stenography,  or 
Foreign  classics  in  English,  or 
Chemistry  of  conunerce. 

FOURTH   TEAR  HIGH    SCHOOL. 

First  Semester. 

Principles  of  economics. 

History   of   the    United    States    (with    em- 
phasis upon  foreign  relations). 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Modem  language. 

Business  organization  and  management. 
Second  Semester. 

Economics  (transportation  and  banking). 

History   of   the   United    States    (with   em- 
phasis upon  foreign  relations). 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Modern  language. 

Elementary  commercial  law. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educa- 
^onal  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service, 
which  serves  by  api>olntment  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  lost  by 
death  one  of  Its  most  valued  members — 
Mr.  William  Fairley,  principal  of  the 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  following,  In  addition  to  those  on 
the  list  given  In  the  August  1  issue  of 
School  Life,  have  accepted  an  Invitation 
to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  Edupatlon  for  Foreign 
Service:  George  Woodruff,  president 
First  National  Bank  of  Joilet,  Joliet,  111. ; 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Paul  Mon- 
roe, director  School  of  Education,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Pittsburgh 
Paper  Box  Factory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  M. 
L.  Burton,  president  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Wallace  D. 
Simmons,  president  Simmons  Hardware 
Ck).,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  Lincoln  Fllene, 
general  manager  Wm.  Fllene's  Sons  (Jo., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
chairman  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  Director  General  Bhnergency  Fleet 
Corporation;  J.  A.  McGregor,  Pacific 
coast  representative  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  San  Francisco,  CJal. ; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  former  president 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
and  chairman  of  the  World  Court  Con- 
gress; Hamilton  Holt,  editor  the  Inde- 
pendent, .  New  York  City ;  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  H. 
K.  Mulford,  vice  president  H  K.  Mulford 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mlck,  president  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  John  H.  Rosslter,  vice 
president  and  manager  Pacific  Mall 
Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  E.  K.  Gra- 
ham, president  University  of  North  Caro- 
Una,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Service  flag  of  the  U.  S.  War  Garden  Army. 
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THE  DRAFT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Man-Power  Act  Authorizes  Education  for  Young  Soldiers — 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  Soon  to  Be  Extended  to 
Secondary  Schools — Boys  Phuming  to  Go  to  School  or 
College  Should  Go  Ahead  with  Thehr  Plans*  Says  War 
Department. 

The  new  man-power  act  fixing  the  age  limits  for  selective 
service  for  18  to  45,  both  inclusive,  has  direct  and  far-reaching 
effects  on  education.  Practically  all  the  men  students  at  the 
colleges  will  be  soldiers  detailed  for  special  training.  Under 
authority  conveyed  in  the  act,  the  War  Department  will  make 
contracts  with  the  colleges  and  universities  to  pay  for  the 
housing,  subsistence,  and  tuition  of  all  such  student  soldiers. 

In  a  statement  outlining 
the  revised  plans  for  the 
Students*  Army  Training 
Corps,  Col.  Rees,  chairman 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Training  of 
the  War  Department,  says: 

"The  new  military  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  calls  for  the 
increase  of  the  Army  by  more 
than  2,000.000  men  by  July  1, 
1919.  This  will  probably  ne- 
cessitate the  mobilization  of 
all  physically  fit  registrants 
under  21  within  10  months 
from  this  date.  With  respect 
to  students,  since  they  are 
not  to  be  made  in  any  sense  a 
deferred  or  favored  class,  this 
means  that  they  will  practi- 
cally all  be  assigned  to  ac- 
tive service  In  the  field  by 
June,  1919.  The  only  excei)- 
tlons  will  be  certain  students 
engaged  In  technical  studies 

of  military  value,  e.  g.,  medicine,  engineering,  and  chemistry. 
Under  these  conditions  It  Is  obvious  that  schools  and  colleges 
for  young  men  within  the  age  limits  of  the  new  law  can  not 
continue  to  operate  as  under  peace  conditions.  Fundamental 
changes  must  be  made  In  college  and  school  practices  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  effective  service  in  this  emergency." 

The  following  series  of  statements  outlining  the  revised  plans 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Department: 

1.  All  young  men  who  were  planning  to  go  to  school  this  fall 
should  carry  out  their  plans  and  do  so.  Each  should  go  to  the 
college  of  his  choice,  matriculate,  and  enter  as  a  regular  student. 
He  will,  of  course,  also  register  with  his  local  board  on  the 
registration  day  set  by  the  President.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
registration  day — ^probably  on  or  about  October  1 — opportunity 
will  be  given  for  all  the  regularly  enrolled  students  to  be  in- 
(Continued  on  pngc  2.) 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


War-Time  Conntry-Life  Problems  to  Be  Discussed  at  Stevcna 
Point  Meeting  —  Program  for  improvement  of  Rnral 
Sehools— Federal  Aid,  Teacher  Shodrtage,  School-Gardn 
Army  to  Bo  Discamcd. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  DRAFT 


What  the  Army  Says  About  His  Schooling, 


1.  All  young  men  who  were  planning  to  go  to 
school  tills  fall  are  urged  by  the  War  Department  to 
go  ahead  with  their  plans. 

2*  At  college  (probably  also  in  secondary  schools 
later)  students  vtIII  be  inducted  into  the  Students^ 
Army  Training  Corps. 

8.  There  will  be  both  a  collegiate  section  and  a 
vocational  section  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps. 

4.  Onie  Government  makes  contracts  with  each  insti- 
tute to  assume,  about  October  1,  1918,  the  expense  of 
housing,  subsistence,  and  tuition  of  the  student  soldiers. 

5.  The  Government  plans  to  train  all  its  men  in  the 
most  effective  way,  whatever  their  previous  schooling. 
The  boy  of  18  who  wants  to  help  the  Nation  should 
go  on  with  his  education  immediately. 


A  national  conference  mi  rural  education  and  country  life 
will  bo  held  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  September  22-25. 

The  conference  topic  will  be,  "  What  Our  Rural  Schools  Must 
Be  and  Do  During  and  After  the  War."  Under  this  general 
topic  the  following  questions  will  be  discussed:  (1)  Govern- 
ment Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time;  (2)  Federal 

Aid  in  Cooperation  with  the 
Various  States  of  the  Union 
as  Related  to  Better  Schools 
with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  Ru- 
ral Schools;  (3)  The  Country 
Church  and  the  Country  Sun- 
day School  as  Agencies  in 
the  Improvement  of  the  Coun- 
try Schools  and  Country 
Life;  (4)  The  Work  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army  in  the  Improvement  of 
Country  Schools  and  Country 
Life;  (5)  The  Preparation 
of  Teachers  for  Country 
Schools;  (6)  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries in  Connection  with  Bet- 
ter Country  Schools;  (7) 
Better  Homes,  Better  Schools, 
and  Better  Farming  as  Re- 
lated to  the  Improvement  of 
Country  Life. 

The  Country  Church  pro- 
gram for  Sunday,  September 
22,  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  New  York  City.  Monday, 
September  23,  will  be  Minnesota-Wisconsin  day  at  the  confer- 
ence, in  token  of  the  friendly  rivalry  between  these  States 
In  the  improvement  of  country  schools  and  country  life. 
Monday  night,  September  23,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
State  Normal  School  and  citizens  of  Stevens  Point  will 
stage  the  patriotic  pageant,  "To  Arms  for  Liberty."  This 
play  was  witnessed  by  over  100,000  people  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  last  May.  Every  hour  of  the 
conference  from  the  time  it  opens  until  it  closes  will  be  teeming 
with  good  things  for  those  Interested  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
country  schools  and  country  life.  Several  prominent  school 
men  and  school  women  from  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
accepted  Invitations  to  take  pan  In  the  program. 

Previous  conferences  were  held  in  Chicago,  September,  1914; 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  November,  1915;  and  at  Washington  In  Feb- 
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ruary,  1918.  During  1917  a  group  of  conferences  wore  held 
at  Lincoln,  Nebr..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Uock  Hill,  S.  C,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Hot  Springs),  Arte.,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Butte,  Mont. 

The^e  oimfereuees  have  iitteuu»tetl  to  present  the  following 
alms  In  rural  education:  An  academic  term  of  not  less  than 
160  days  In  every  rural  community;  a  sutUcient  number  of 
teachers  adequately  prepared  for  their  work;  consolidation  of 
rural  schcxils  where  practicable;  teacher's  home  demonstration 
farm  of  five  or  more  acres  as  a  part  of  the  school  property ; 
an  all-year  nchool  session  ndapted  to  local  conditions ;  a  county 
library  with  branch  libraries  at  the  centers  of  population,  the 
public  schfNils  to  be  ussed  as  distributing  centers;  comniunlty 
organization  with  the  sch<K)l  as  the  Intellectual,  Industrial,  and 
social  center;  a  hlgh-.schooi  eduaitlon  for  all  country  boys  and 
girls  without  severing  home  times  In  obtaining  that  education ; 
such  readjustment  and  reformation  of  the  course  of  study  in 
eieroenuiry  and  secondary  rural  schools  as  will  adapt  them 
to  the  neMis  of  rural  life ;  better  civic  and  patriotic  Instiiictlon. 

Informatli>n  regarding  hotel  accommodations  may  l>e  seirured 
from  President  John  F.  Sims,  State  Normal  School.  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  For  Information  concerning  the  program  of  the 
conference,  write  to  J.  L.  McBrieu,  Sciiool  Extension  Agent, 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
cunference. 


THE  DRAFT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  frum  page  1.) 

ducted  Into  the  Students'  Army  Training  Ck>rps  at  the  schools 
where  they  are  in  attendance.  Thus  the  corps  will  be  org  n.zed 
by  voluntary  Induction  under  the  selective-service  act  instead  of 
by  enllstiuent,  us  previously  contemplated. 

The  stu<lent  by  voluntary  lnducti<m  becomes  a  soldier  In  the 
United  States  Army,  uniformed,  subject  to  military  dis^'ipline. 
and  wltli  tiie  pay  of  a  private.  They  will  simultaneously  be 
piac*ed  on  full  active  duty,  and  contracts  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  t>osHlble  with  the  c(»lleges  for  the  housing,  subsistence,  and 
instructlcin  of  the  student  s<ildiers. 

2.  Othcers'  uniforms,  rltles,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may 
be  available  will  be  furuished  by  tlie  War  Department,  as  pre- 
viously announced. 

3.  The  SI  u*  lent -soldiers  will  be  given  military  instruction  under 
officers  of  the  Army  and  will  be  kept  under  observation  and  test 
to  determine  their  quallhcati<m  us  othcer  candidiites  and  tech- 
nical experts  such  as  engineers,  chemists,  and  doctors.  After 
a  certain  (lerhni  the  men  will  be  selected  according  to  their 
performanci*  and  assigned  to  military  duty  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(a)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  central  officers*  training  camp. 

(b)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  noncommissioned  officers* 
training  school. 

(c)  He  may  be  assigned  to  the  school  where  he  Is  enrolled 
for  further  Intensive  work  in  a  specified  line  for  a  limited 
si>ecified  time. 

id)  He  may  he  assigned  to  the  voc«tional  training  section  of 
the  con>s  for  technlcinn  training  of  mllltnry  value. 

(c)  He  may  be  transferred  to  a  cantonment  for  duty  with 
troops  as  a  private. 

4.  Similar  sorting  and  reassignment  of  the  men  will  be  made 
at  periiMllcjil  intervuls,  ms  the  requirements  of  the  service 
demand.  It  nin  not  be  now  deflnlti'ly  stsite<l  how  long  a  par- 
ticular student  will  remain  nt  college.  This  will  depend  on  the 
requirements  of  the  mobilization  and  the  age  group  to  which  he 
belongs.  In  order  tc»  keep  the  unit  at  adetiuate  strength,  men 
will  be  admitted  from  se<*on(lary  scIukjIs  or  transferred  from 
depot  brigades  as  the  need  may  require. 

Studentx  will  ordinarily  not  be  |)ennltted  to  remain  on  duty 
In  the  college  units  after  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens 
of  like  age  have  been  calletl  to  military  service  at  camp.  Kscep- 
tion  to  this  rule  will  be  made,  as  the  neeils  of  the  service  re- 
quire it.  in  the  case  of  recbnical  niu\  scientific  students,  who 
will  l>e  assigned  for  longer  periods  for  hi  tensive  study  in 
specialized  tlelds. 

5.  No  units  of  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  will  for 
the  present  be  estiiblisheil  at  secondary  schools,  but  it  Is  hop<'d 
to  provide  at  an  early  date  for  the  extension  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  such  schools.     The  secondary  schools  are  urged  to  in- 


tensify their  instruction  so  that  young  men  17  and  18  years  oM 
may  be  qualified  to  enter  college  as  promptly  as  iiosslble. 

6.  There  will  lie  both  a  collegiate  section  and  vocatinnal  sec- 
tion of  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps.  Young  men  of  draft 
age  of  grammar-school  e<lucatlon  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
enter  the  v<jcatlonal  section  of  the  corps.  At  present  about 
27.OU0  men  are  called  for  this  section  each  month.  Application 
for  voluntary  Induction  Into  the  vocational  section  shoutd  l>e 
made  to  the  local  board,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  acc<»m- 
modate  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  volunteer  for  this 
training. 

Men  in  the  vocational  section  will  be  rated  and  tested  by  the 
standard  Army  methiMls.  and  those  who  are  found  to  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  may  be  assigned  for  furtlier  tralnimr  in 
the  collegiate  section. 

7.  In  view  of  the  c«»raparatively  short  time  during  which  most 
of  tlie  student-soldiers  will  remain  In  college  and  tlie  exacting 
military  duties  awaiting  them,  academic  Instruction  must  neces- 
sarily be  nuMlified  alcmg  lines  of  direct  mllltiry  valut*.  The 
War  Department  will  prescribe  or  suggest  such  modifi<*ations. 
The  schedule  of  purely  military  Instruction  will  not  preclude 
effective  academic  work.  It  will  vary  to  some  extent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  type  of  academic  Instruction,  e.  g..  will  be  less 
In  a  me<lical  school  than  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

8.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps 
Is  to  utilize  the  executive  and  teaching  personnel  and  the  physi- 
cal equipment  of  the  colleges  to  assist  in  the  training  of  our 
new  armies.  This  Imposes  great  resiwrnsi  bill  ties  on  the  colleges 
and  at  the  same  time  creates  an  exceptional  opp<irtunlty  for 
service.  The  colleges  are  asked  to  devote  the  whole  energy  anil 
eriucational  power  of  the  institution  to  the  phases  and  Hues  of 
training  desired  by  the  Oovernment.  The  problem  Is  a  new  one 
and  rails  for  inventiveness  and  adaptability  as  well  as  that  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  the  colleges  have  already  so  abundantly 
shown. 

9.  The  plan  contemplates  the  making  of  oontraot<«  with  all 
Institutions  having  units  of  the  Stu<l«»nts*  Anny  Tr-lnlng  Corps 
for  the  housing,  subsistence,  and  Instruction  of  the  student- 
soldiers,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  October  1,  1918. 


NO  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  DURING  THE 

WAR 


War  Industries  Board   Makes   Important  Decision  in  New 
York  City  Case. 


In  deciding  against  the  New  York  City  p'an  for  an  Incroase 
of  school  buildings  to  cost  $9,000,000.  the  War  Ifidustries  B.ard 
has  definitely  determlne<l  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  no  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  during  the  war  except  for  actual 
replacement.  The  decision  was  reach(>d  reluctantly.  It  Is  umler- 
stoiHl.  and  was  due  primarily  to  the  enormous  demands  for 
building  materials,  especially  structural  steel. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  school  congestion  problem  in  mun't^on- 
plant  comnmidtles  nill  be  taken  care  of  In  connection  with  the 
housing  developments. 


SLIDES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 


A  series  of  lectures  illustrated  with  slides  is  being  prepared 
by  Prof.  (;eorge  V.  Zook,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  for 
the  Couindttee  on  Public  Information.  The  lectures  and  slides 
have  to  do  with  the  various  war  activities  of  the  United  States. 
The  cantonments,  airplanes,  the  Navy,  shipbuilding,  the 
trenches,  and  many  other  features  of  the  war  are  de8cril)ed 
In  an  Interesting  and  Instructive  way.  Each  lecture  is  accom-  ' 
panle<1  by  from  45  to  G5  slides,  which  are  being  sold  at  the 
nominal  price  of  15  cents  each.  The  lectures  and  slides  will 
be  available  for  use  about  October  1.  Suj)erlntendents  and 
teachers  will  find  them  helpful  in  giving  their  pupils  an  intel- 
ligent Idea  of  what  the  Nation  Is  doing  to  win  the  war. 

For  further  information  address  the  Division  of  Civic  and 
Educational  Publications,  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FEWER  NEW  TEXTBOOKS  DURING  THE  WAR 


Textbook  Publishers  Directed  to  Cut  Annual  Production  50  Per 
Cent — ^No  More  Free  Desli  Copies — Changes  Discouraged. 


Publishers  of  school  and  college  text- 
books have  bt>en  directed  k>y  the  Govern- 
uient  to  restrict  their  annual  production 
of  new  hiHika  Co  5U  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  average  numl>er  Issued  during  the 
five  years  |>rior  to  .Isnuary  1.  1918.  The 
War  Industries  Board,  through  its  pulp 
and  pa()er  set'tiou,  gives  a  number  of 
other  regulations  with  a  Yiew  to  econo- 
mies in  the  use  of  pxper. 

Changes  in  rextb<Milcs  where  the  boolu 
in  use  are  clearly  unsu1te<l  to  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  or  where  the  "advam-e  in 
the  art  of  teaching  or  c«>nditions  bnmght 
about  by  the  war  demand."  are  speclti- 
cally  allowtMl,  although  It  is  urged  that 
only  nei-e>«sary  changes  be  made. 

In  applying  the  50-|>er  cent  rule  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  new  tniolcs  made 
necessary  or  desirable  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  war. 

The  following  regulations  of  the  pulp 
and  puper  section  of  tlie  War  Industries 
Board  become  effective  immediately : 

(1)  Price  lists  to  be  sukwtituted  for 
catalogues.  The  price  lists  shall  not  con- 
ttiin  more  than  thf  titles,  authors,  prices, 
grade  for  which  the  biNik  Is  ititended,  and 
3U  worfls  of  dexcriptlve  matter.  Pub- 
lishers with  no  salesnien  and  wlio  do  their 
entire  tmsiness  by  mail  will  be  allowed 
to  publish  their  catalogues  in  their  pres- 
ent form. 

(2)  No  new  circular  shall  be  issued 
contain! tig  tuore  than  four  pages.  No 
page  is  to  be  over  8^  by  11  Inches  in  size. 
Circulars  to  be  printed  in  one  ci>lor  only 
atid  no  coated  paper  to  be  used  excvpt 
where  Illustrations  are  reproilucetl  which 
in  the  b<M»lc  itself  are  printed  on  c<i»ited 
paper.  Circulars  which  do  not  comply 
with  these  conditions  shall  not  be  re- 
printed. 

(3)  The  return  or  consignment  privi- 
lege shall  not  lie  si  lowed  except  on  intro- 
ductions, in  which  tmse  not  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  sto<*k  ordereii  may  be  returned. 
This  does  not  apply  to  State  depositories. 

(4)  No  coate«l  pa|ier  shall  be  usu^l  in 
the  printing  of  textiNM>ks  hereafter,  ex- 
cept in  cjises  where  coated  pn|»er  is  neces- 
sary to  print  work  of  such  character  that 
it  can  ntJt  be  projierly  printed  on  uncoated 
parsers;  all  of  such  exceptions  tt»  t>e  listed 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

(5)  The  annual  pnMiuctlon  of  new 
school  and  college  textb4>oks  during  the 
war  shall  he  reducreil  to  50  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  average  number  Issued  annually 
during  the  five  years  prece<ling  January 
1.  1918.  Revisions  of  o^d  b«Miks  are  not 
considered  as  new  bcwiks.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  case  of  publishers 
who  have  had  no  output  of  new  bof>ks  on 
only  a  nominal  output  for  the  last  five 
years.  C<»nslderatlon  will  also  be  given 
to  new  books  made  necessary  or  desirable 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

(6)  No  textlxMtk  publishers  shall  use 
paper  heavier  than  the  following: 

Machine  finish 2f>  by  38,  50 

S.  &  S.  C 25  by  38.  60 

English  finish 25  by  38,  00 

Eggshell  finish 25  by  38,  60 

Coated   btnik    (as  explained 

in  sec  4) 25  by  38,  70 

Drawing   paper 25  by  38,  70 


Weights  of  binding  boards  shall  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  practicable.  In  cases 
where  books  are  filed  under  State  laws, 
with  an  agreement  to  maintain  weights 
of  papers  and  lH>anis,  publishers  are  au- 
thorized to  continue  using  the  present 
weights  of  paper  and  l)oards  until  such 
time  as  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  gets  an  agreement 
from  the  authorities  for  the  publishers 
ti»  substitute  the  above  standards. 

7.  No  desk  or  examination  copies  are 
to  be  furnished  witlumt  charge,  exc-ept 
such  as  are  customarily  sent  by  the  edi- 
torial department  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals for  review.  The  plan  to  i>e  fol- 
lowed is  that  now  a  part  of  the  textbook 
law  of  California.  Accompanying  each 
bill  for  examination  copies,  the  following 
statement  shoulu  be  used:  **As  a  war 
measure,  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  deems  It  neces- 
sary that  all  examination  copies  t>e  sent 
billed  on  approval  at  20  per  cent  dimtiunt 
from  list  prices,  transportation  prepaid. 
If  the  tH>oks  are  retained,  they  are  to  be 
paid  for  at  tlie  prices  billed ;  otherwise 
they  are  to  be  returned  within  SO  days 
after  a  decision  has  t)een  reached  as  to 
ad(»ption,  when  credit  in  full  will  be 
given." 

8.  The  pulp  and  paper  section  strongly 
advises  that  during  the  war  adopting  bod- 
ies should  make  no  change  In  textbotika^ 
except  where  the  books  in  use  are  clearly 
uiisuited  to  the  needs  of  the  scliools  o** 
where  the  advance  in  the  art  of  teaching 
or  conditions  brought  about  by  the  wax 
demand. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 


BOYS'    WORKING    RESERVE; 


"Since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  we  have  lost  233  of  our  most  efli- 
cient'men  teachers,  who  have  entered  the 
military  service,"  writes  Commissioner 
of  Education  Aliller,  of  Porto  Ulco. 

"  Sch<}ols  opened  for  a  lO-month 
school  year  August  5,  but  we  have  many 
positions  vacant.  We  are  doing  the  very 
best  we  can  with  the  means  at  hand,  but 
the  work  sulTers  from  a  lowering  of  etfl- 
ciency.  We  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
a  single  teacher  of  maniml  arts  from  the 
States  this  year  and  most  of  the  good 
Forto  RIcan  teachers  of  this  subject  are 
now  reserve  officers  or  in  training.  In 
our  rural  sch(M>ls  alone  w*e  had  73<l 
changes  last  year  with  the  resultant  loss 
of  efficiency.  Low  salaries,  perhaps  even 
more  than  war  conditions,  cripple  our 
work.** 


Eastern  Representatives  Dlscuas  Farm 
Training  —  Thla  Year's  Experience 
Used  as  the  Basis  for  Next  Year's 
Work— Plan  for  Shortening  School 
Months  with  No  Change  in  Hours. 


Delegates  of  the  United  States  Boys* 
Working  Reserve  from  many  States  east 
of  the  ftlississippi  River  met  in  conference 
in  Philadelphia  July  20  and  27.  The  as- 
sembly was  presided  over  by  William  El 
Hall,  national  director  of  the  United 
States  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

John  C.  Prazee,  Federal  State  director 
fbr  the  Pennsylvatiia  division,  welcomed 
the  delegates  and  introduccsd  Mr.  HaiL 
The  national  director  stated  the  essential 
fftcts  and  pointed  out  the  plain  duties  fac* 
Ing  the  organization.  He  declared  that 
the  yimng  men  of  the  Nation  are  the  only 
available  lai)or,  and  that  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  work  for  this  largely 
unused  supply  of  labor,  not  only  because 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  methods  whereby  the 
boys  may  be  physically  trained  for  the 
work  of  the  soldier  which  may  lie  just 
before  them,  but  also  be«iiuse  of  the  fact 
that  boys  working  In  agricultural  pursuits 
will  return  to  scihool.  Mr.  Hail  also  con* 
sidered  that  the  moral  atim»sphere  In 
which  these  boys  live  while  working  in 
agriculture  and  the  greater  opportunity 
for  proper  supervision  and  welfare  work 
by  the  schiNils,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other 
organizations  insure  a  better  citizenship 
for  the  future. 

The  morning  discnssions  were  in  charge 
of  U  H.  I  tennis.  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Edu(*atlon  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  assistant  Federal  State 
director  of  the  reserve  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  whom  a  large  degree  of  cre<ilt  is 
due  for  the  organization  and  administra* 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Training 
Camp  of  Reserve  Boys  w^hich  operated  at 
State  College  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June. 

Rollo  O.  Reynolds.  Federal  State  direc- 
tor for  Vermont,  superintendent  of  The- 
odore N.  Vail  Agricultural  School,  Lyn- 
donville,  destribei!  the  manner  in  which 
Vermont  Imys  were  selected  by  the  schools, 
trained  at  the  Vermont  State  Training 
Camp  at  his  school,  and,  directly  thnmgh 
his  organizatlfm,  placed  upon  selected 
farms  of  the  State.  Mr.  Reynolds  de- 
clared that  he  is  making  "old-fashioned 
Vermont  farm  hands."  the  best  that  the 
farmers  of  Vermont  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure in  years.  He  emphasized  the  value 
of  reserve  work  In  its  social,  economical, 
and  patriotic  aspects. 

Prf>blems  of  flimnce  and  the  necessity 
of  a  sutficient  fund  for  all  activities  of 
the  reserve  especially  considering  a  broad 
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pcdlcy  toward  the  training  camp,  were 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Carl  B.  Frltsche, 
assistant  Federal  State  director  for  In- 
diana. H.  G.  Parkinson,  district  direc- 
tor of  farm  sei-vlce  for  Pennsylvania  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Training  Camp,  gave  a  very  clear 
description  of  the  methods  of  Instruction, 
periods  into  which  such  instruction  was 
divided,  utlUzatlon  of  the  entire  college 
faenlty,  and  organization  of  boys  into 
units.  Mr.  Parkinson  declared  that  the 
success  of  the  training  camp  was  due  in 
a  very  large  measure  to  teamwork  and 
stressed  the  value  of  the  matter  of  morale 
which  came  from  the  activities  of  this 
camp. 

Michigan  has  conducted  several  train- 
ing farms  this  year.  Charles  A.  Parcells, 
Federal  State  director  for  that  State,  de- 
scribed the  success  which  these  farms 
have  attained,  giving  prominence  to  the 
Cass  Technical  High  School  farm  located 
near  Detroit  Work  upon  this  farm  is 
made  a  definite  part  of  the  Cass  school 
curriculum.  The  farm  is  a  typical  one 
and  various  processes  are  carried  on  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  tliose  processes 
are  carried  on  on  the  ordinary  Michigan 
farm  where  these  students  wiU  eventually 
find  employment  A  greater  number  of 
farmers  arc  able  to  observe  the  work  of 
the  boys  when  there  are  a  number  of 
training  fai*ms  about  the  State,  and  thus 
the  value  of  training  becomes  more 
broadly  known. 

Friday  afternoon  the  conferees,  as 
guests  of  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the 
reserve,  were  transported  by  automobile 
to  a  Liberty  Camp,  whei*e  they  were 
furnished  an  appetizing  luncheon  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  in  successful 
operation  the  supply  camp,  located  in  an 
unused  store  building.  Several  camps  of 
various  types,  one  in  a  school  building 
and  another  under  canvas,  were  Inspected, 
and  the  delegates  and  their  friends  re- 
turned to  the  City  Club  for  dinner  and 
the  evening  program.  Here  they  were 
addressed  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Frank  B.  Mc- 
Claln,  of  Pennsylvania;  President  B.  B. 
Sparks,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College ; 
Adjt.  Gen.  Frank  B.  Beary,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard;  J.  George 
Becht,  executive  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education;  Charles  R.  Mann, 
chairman,  Committee  of  Bducation  and 
Special  Training,  War  Department;  and 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Bdu- 
cation. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  dur- 
ing the  evening  were  in  charge  of  B.  G. 
Jenkins,  assistant  to  the  national  director. 
H.  V.  Gummere,  associate  Federal  State 
director  for  Pennsylvania*  summarized 
the  discussions  of  the  morning  program 
and  brought  out  principles  which  were 
later  inducted  into  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees, 


Such  topics  as  the  time  of  opening  and 
closing  of  schools;  grouping  for  special 
intensive  school  work  with  a  view  to 
shortening  the  months,  but  not  the  hours, 
of  schooling  for  reserve  boys;  the  need 
of  placing  boys  in  early  training  for  pre- 
paring the  ground,  were  discussed  by 
J.  C.  Frazee,  Burridge  D.  Butler,  H.  W. 
Wells,  Charles  A.  Parcells,  Carl  B. 
Frltsche,  L.  H.  Dennis,  J.  S.  Anderson, 
S.  R.  Dow,  George  S.  Simmons,  and 
others. 

The  Saturday  morning  program  was  in 
charge  of  H.  W.  Wells,  associate  national 
director  of  the  reserve.  Committees 
which  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Hall 
met  and  formulated  their  reports. 

George  W.  Edwards,  zone  director  for 
the  reserve,  was  in  charge  of  discussions 
on  Supply  Camps,  presented  by  Assistant 
Federal  State  Director  Charles  El  Adams, 
of  Baltimore;  Assistant  Federal  State 
Director  Frank  A.  Rexford,  New  York; 
and  A.  A.  Hcald,  assistant  Federal  State 
director  for  Maine. 

Federal  State  Director  Burridge  D. 
Butler,  of  Illinois,  opened  tlie  discussion 
of  the  placement  of  boys  upon  individual 
farms  with  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  this  method  for  the  middle 
western  States,  where  farms  are  large 
and  where  great  distances  precluded  the 
Liberty  Camp  method. 


REPORT  OF  COHMITTEE  OX   SClIOOf. 
KELATIONS. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Relations  was  adopted : 

1.  That  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  school  authorities  of  the  United  States 
by  which  young  men  in  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the 
country,  through  the  United  States  Boys* 
Working  Reserve,  may  engage  in  agricul- 
tural labor  service  at  such  times  during 
the  agricultural  season  as  their  services 
may  be  necessary.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  special  classes  In 
which  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  engaging  in  farm  service  may 
obtain  additional  Instruction  in  their 
school  subjects  during  tlie  winter  season, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  their  service  on 
farms  may  not  be  necessary.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  providing  special 
classes  in  which  the  members  of  the  Boys* 
Working  Reserve  engaging  in  farm  serv- 
ice may  obtain  additional  Instruction  in 
their  school  subjects  during  the  winter 
season,  or  at  such  other  times  as  tnelr 
service  on  farms  may  not  be  necessary; 
in  otlier  cases  tlie  same  result  may  be 
effected  by  extending  the  length  of  the 
Bchool  day,  or  by  the  provision  of  a  Sat- 
urday school  session,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  the  local  school  authorities  may 
see  fit  to  devise. 

2.  That  the  Interest  in  agricultural  labor 
service  and  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve  should  be  stimulated  both  In 
school  ofllclals  and  teachers,  and  in  the 
students,  by  the  Introduction,  as  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  questions  of  food  production,  food 


ooDservation,  and  the  relationship  of  food 
supply  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  W^here 
possible  such  instruction  should  include 
the  study  of  farm  processes  and  the  use  of 
farm  implements. 

3.  In  order  that  the  esprit  do  corps  and 
organization  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve may  remain  intact,  there  should  be 
maintained  In  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  school  year  the 
Boys*  Working  Reserve  organ  Izntion, 
under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  their 
teachers. 

4.  That  the  service  of  boys  on  farms 
shall  be  recognized  because  of  its  prac- 
tical educational  value,  as  a  service  which 
may  be  properly  credited  as  a  school  sub- 
ject, and  in  order  that  the  service  may  be 
properly  supervised  the  school  officials 
and  teachers  of  the  United  States  should 
actively  engage  during  the  agricultural 
season  In  the  supervision  of  their  students 
engaged  In  such  work,  with  special  salary 
provided  cither  by  the  local  tK>ards  of 
education  or  fi*om  other  local  sources. 

5.  That  the  use  of  all  special  agricul- 
tural training  agencies,  such  as  State  col- 
leges, coimty  agriculturists,  teachers  of 
agriculture,  etc.,  slmll  be  employed  as 
largely  as  possible  in  giving  intensive 
training  in  agriculture  and  Its  processes 
to  members  of  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserv& 

6.  That  such  an  organized  supervision 
and  control  of  school  students  engaged  in 
farm  service  will  result  In  a  larger  return 
to  school  of  the  boys  of  America  than 
would  result  without  such  an  organized 
control,  where,  owing  to  industrial  attrac- 
tions, many  young  men  would  find  their 
v/ay  into  industrial  service  before  they 
had  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  work 
of  training. 

7.  That  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Eflucation  shall  be  solicited  in 
furthering  the  program  above  outlined. 


CHEMISTRY  TEACHERS  MAY 
BE  FURLOUGHED. 


The  War  Department  has  approved  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  Chemical  War- 
fare Sorvire  to  furlough  back  to  approved 
lnstitutio:is  a  limited  number  of  teachers 
of  chemistry.  This  furlough  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Committee  on  E<luca- 
tlon  and  Siwclal  Training,  old  Land  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  recom- 
ntendatlon  of  the  officer  In  charge  of  uni- 
versity relatioiLs,  chemical  warfare  serv- 
ice. 

Approved  institutions  which  have  al- 
ready lost  many  of  their  instructors 
through  draft  or  enlistment,  may  now 
make  application  for  the  return  of  such 
men,  provided  that  the  return  Is  agree- 
able to  tlie  men  themselves.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  secure  the  men  asked  for, 
the  relations  section  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assignment  of  other  men 
whose  qualifications  would  seem  to  fit 
them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction. 
Application  for  furlough  of  enlisted  men 
should  be  made  to  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  University  Relations  Section, 
Seventh  and  B  Streets,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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THE  STATES  AND  WAR-TIME  EDUCATION. 


WHAT  GOVERNORS  AND  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  SAY. 


CALIFOBNU« 

Tins  Nation  has  accepted  the  theory  of  nniveraal  education  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  a  successful  democratic  government.  It  is  only  by  the  education  of  its  citizens 
that  a  government  of  the  people  can  perpetuate  itself  or  make  itself  strong  and  safe  in  the 
future.  It  is  necessary  now  for  us  to  care  for  and  preserve  the  seed  com  if  we  give  heed  to 
the  future  crop.  To  reduce  school  revenue  at  this  time  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  penny-wise 
and  poimd-foolish  policy.— State  Supt  Hyatt. 

IDAHO. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  of  Idaho  are  fully  alive  and  are  with  you  in  the 
sploiulid  work  you  are  doing. — Gov.  Alexander. 

ILLINOIS. 

Students  are  being  tempted,  in  large  numbers,  to  leave  the  schoob  to  accept  the  abnormal 
wages  being  paid  in  industry.  Under  the  present  Government  regulations,  these  boys  can  not 
enlist  in  any  branch  <rf  the  military  service.  It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  they  remain 
at  school  or  go  into  private  employment.  If  they  adopt  the  latter  course,  they  are  sacrificing 
their  long  future  to  their  brief  present.  The  gains  they  make  are  but  temporary,  while  the 
things  they  sacrifice  will  permanently  affect  their  Uvea.  We  shall  have  at  the  close  of  the  war 
innumerable  crippled  bodies.  This  is  inevitable.  Let  us  not  also  have  crippled  minds  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  for  this  is  not  necessaiy. 

The  vast  work  of  reorganization  which  awaits  us  at  the  dose  of  the  war  will  demand  trained 
minds  as  never  before.  But  how  shall  we  have  trained  intellects  if  the  boys,  in  the  very 
most  important  years  of  their  mental  development,  desert  the  high  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  workshop?  I  earnestly  urge  upon  the  people  of  Illinois  that,  unless  absolutely  required 
by  some  industry  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  boys  of  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  give  these  years  to  their  education.  Our  bo]^  on  the  battle  fronts  are  giving  their 
•all  to  save  otu*  civilization.  Our  boys  at  home  can  best  serve  the.  same  cause  by  preparing 
themselves  to  help  bear  its  burdens  when  peace  shall  come. — Gov.  Lowden. 

MARYLAND. 

As  far  as  possible  we  ought  to  try  to  hve  up  at  least  to  the  present  standard  during  the 
war.     The  bars  ought  not  be  let  down  unless  greats  emergencies  shall  arise. — Gtra,  Harririgton. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  maintaining  the 
school  work  without  any  slack,  not  only  during  but  following  the  war  period. 

Gov.  Bumquist  has  very  strong  convictions  on  the  need  ol  supporting  the  schools  to  the 
fullest  extent  both  in  money  and  opportunity  so  that  this  generation  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  that  will  grow  out  of  the  war,  and  Minnesota  will  seek  to  do  its  part  in  the  national 
effort  of  educational  efficiency. — State  Supt  Schtdz, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

We  are  appropriating  more  money  for  the  maintenance  of  our  public-school  system  during 

the  war  than  we  have  done  in  times  of  peace  so  that  there  will  be  no  going  backward  in  New 

Jersey. — Gov,,  Edge.       , 

OREGON. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  the  State  officials  in  Oregon  have  exerted  every  effort  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  toward  maintaining  the  fullest  school  attendance  possible. — Gov.  Witycomhe. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE  LESSONS  IN  NEW  FORM. 


Material  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Food  Administration  Now 
Available  as  Complete  Textbooks — Government  Printing  Office  Furnishing  the 
Books  at  Cost  to  Schools. 


The  Lessons  In  Community  and  Na- 
tional Life,  which  were  published  by  the 
Government  last  year  In  leaflet  form, 
have  now  bw^n  hound  tof;ether  In  a  series 
of  three  pamphlets  and  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  25  cents 
per  copy. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  series  Pro! 
Judd  says: 

The  Lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life  are  intended  flr^t  (»f  ail  m  lay  tlie 
foundations  fur  an  intelll^ceiit  enthusiasm 
for  the  United  States.  Our  schooln  have 
lacked  that  emphasis  on  nati<malism 
which  has  been  cliarMCteristic  of  Kuri>- 
pean  sch<Nils.  I'>en  our  history  ccmrses 
have  been  mea^'er  and  have  for  the  most 
part  treatiMl  of  r>eri(Mls  so  remote  that 
pupils  in  the  schools  have  not  c*ultivateil 
a  true  idea  of  the  nnlque  characteristics 
of  our  national  civilization.  Thou};h  we 
have  a  continuous  system  of  free  educa- 
ti<m  and  a  broad  view  retrardin^s  the 
training  of  girls,  though  we  have  uni- 
versal franchise  and  freeiloin  of  organ!- 
zatiou,  though  our  democracy  has  de- 
veloped heyiind  that  of  any  previous  his- 
torical periiMl,  our  pupils  have  been  left 
without  knowle<ige  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  unh|ue  (M»ssesslniis  shared  only  In  part 
by  other  progressive  nations.  The  les- 
sons are  acconliiigly  fllle«i  with  concrete 
descriptions  of  American  Institutions, 
and  the  slgniflcance  nf  rbese  institutions 
Is  made  as  clear  as  exposition  and  ex- 
planation can  make  It 

In  the  secimd  place,  the  lessons  In  Com- 
munity and  National  Life  aim  to  bring 
industry  Into  the  schtMils  In  a  way  which 
will  appeal  fo  the  inrelligence  of  pupils 
and  will  Intellectuallze  all  later  contact 
with  practical  sffairs.  There  is  a  very 
legltinnite  deuuind  urged  on  the  fl(*hfN»ls 
at  this  time  thai  they  prepare  for  indus- 
try. If  the  sclioois  meet  this  demand  only 
by  furid.shing  the  same  kind  of  training 
in  skill  that  industrial  establishments 
udght  give,  there  will  lie  little  or  no  gidn 
to  soi'iety.  If.  on  the  «»ther  hand,  the 
8ohiN)Is  by  approprinte  rcH-ognltlon  of  in- 
dustry as  the  expression  tif  human  genius 
and  human  ccMiperation  can  i;ive  pujiils 
Ideas  as  well  as  skill  t<»  guicle  them  In  later 
practical  life,  then  the  m-IiooIs  will  have 
made  a  genuine  ami  (Misitive  contrihntion 
to  Industrial  training.  The  lessons  are 
accordingly  filieil  with  ncc«)unts  i»f  how 
Industries  originate<i  and  how  they  have 
evolveil,  so  thjit  the  pupil  may  see  that 
industry  Is  a  part  «if  man's  Intellectual 
conquest  of  the  worUl. 

In  the  third  place  the  lesR«ms  are  in- 
tended to  create  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
8|H)nsihllity,  which  can  result  only  when 
the  pupil  Is  sho\vn  h«»w  his  life  Is  inter- 
deiiendent  with  the  life  of  other  members 
of  society.  The  child's  first  experien<-es 
with  84M'ial  life  are  those  of  a  defiendent 
and  a  consumer.  There  Is  little  sense  of 
responsibility  until  i»ne  begins  to  think 
of  himself  as  obligated  to  consume  wisely 


and  to  contribute  to  production.  In  these 
days  when  every  individual  in  the  Nation 
nmst  conserve  ami  when  the  responsi- 
bility for  wise  use  of  everything  is  a  na- 
tional duty,  there  are  a  unique  demand 
atid  a  unique  opportunity  to  give  pupils 
training  in  civic  res^Mai.siblllty. 

The  methml  of  se<;urlng  these  three 
ends  Is  to  pre.*<ent  In  the  form  of  short 
sketches  c*ertalu  desi^rlptlons  of  the  facts 
of  national  and  c«>nmiuidty  life.  Each 
lesson  Is  a  unit  intended  to  be  read  and 
studied  by  the  pupil.  The  lesson  is  care- 
fully prejiarwl  by  a  specialist  and  Is  tilled 
with  lnf(»rmatIon  which  will  reward  the 
pupil  for  his  reading.  Each  les.Hon  Is  ais<i 
part  of  a  series  In  which  the  different 
lessfins  appnmch  the  same  central  theme 
from  various  angles.  The  les.sc»ns  do  not 
exhaust  the  theme  which  they  llluvtrate. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  page  series  of  ques- 
tions are  set  down  In  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teachers 
to  carry  the  methcKis  of  the  lessons  fur- 
ther. Kspeclal'ly  Is  It  hope<l  that  the  les- 
sons will  lead  to  studies  «»f  the  Iwal  In- 
stitutions which  are  around  the  school. 
A  genuine  study  of  cf>mmunity  life  must 
take  up  the  famlllnr  environment  at  the 
dfM»r  of  the  sch«>olroom.  The  laboratory 
for  these  lessons  Is  In  the  home  environ- 
ment and  the  industrial  environment  of 
the  pupil. 

The  hope  Is  expressed  that  these  les- 
sons will  lead  teschern  and  school  offlrers 
to  new  efforts  in  the  dlre<'t1on  of  the  vital 
study  of  community  life,  and  that  they 
will  encourage  publishers  to  briuK  to- 
gether In  nvallnble  textb«»ok  form  much 
mnterlal  of  n  similar  tj^pe.  The  Bureau's 
announcement  regjirdine  the  new  issue 
lays  stress  upon  the  immediate  war  pur- 
p«>ses  which  gave  rise  to  the  less* ma. 
••  T!»e  Nation  has  need  of  the  help  of  every 
child  within  Its  borders."  says  the  Bu- 
reau. "The  food  supply  of  the  w«irld  Is 
low.  Our  children  mn.st  learn  to  save. 
The  experience  of  the  past  .vear  h»8 
shown  that  a  free  people  can  be  appealer! 
to  effectively  If  the  case  Is  clearly  held 
before  them.  Amerb'an  children  are  not 
to  be  ordered  tf»  deprive  themselves  of  fa- 
miliar luxuries:  they  are  to  be  told  how 
urgent  the  need  \s.  The  Ies,s4in  of  civic 
res|Kin.««IbIlity,  If  learne«l  in  this  rational 
way.  win  effect  the  saving  the  Naticm 
neeils." 

The  war  n<»te  is  struck  In  the  very  first 
lessim  by  r>esn  Marsha II.  of  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  rhicag«».  He  says,  nnder  the  head- 
ing. "War  Is  a  StK'lal  Enterprise": 

This  present  war  has  indee<l  blown  a 
gjile.  It  has  been  no  story  of  qtilckly  |»re- 
pared  armies  marching  out  to  iH-casIonal 
battles.  Instead.  It  has  involveil  the  webl- 
Ing  together  for  n  long  struggle  to  aivtan- 
plish  «tne  lairpose  all  the  |MMi|)le  and  all 
the  forces  of  every  nation  concerned ;  its 


COMMISSIONER  CLAXTON 
CONGRATULATES  FARM 
WORKERS  OF  THE  BOYS' 
WORKING  RESERVE. 


Dr.  P.  P.  Olaxton,  United  States  Ck>m- 
ndssloner  of  t^ilucatlon.  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  200.000  members  of 
the  Uoys'  Working  Iteberve: 

I  have  learned  with  much  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Uall  and  Mr.  Wells  of  the  splen- 
did work  which  has  been  done  on  the 
farms  this  summer  by  the  200.000  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Hays'  Working*  Lieserve,  and 
of  their  fine  conduct.  I  congratulate 
you.  Ytm  have  no  doubt  got  much  real 
Joy  out  of  your  summer  of  hard  work  In 
the  open  ctmntry,  ami  I  am  sure  you 
have  learned  much  that  will  have  per- 
manent value  for  you.  At  the  same  time 
you  have  rendere<I  valuable  service  to 
the  <iMintry.  helping  to  prisiuce  foinl  for 
ourselves,  for  our  soldiers  across  the  seas, 
and  for  our  allies.  In  this  way  you  have 
contribute<I  to  the  success  of  the  war  for 
free<lom  and  democracy,  You  have  a  right 
to  be  pnmd  of  this  record.  I  hope  most 
of  you  and  nmny  thcmsands  m<a*e  will  be 
ready  to  help  in  this  way  again  next  sum- 
nier,  when  the  need  for  such  help  will  be 
still  greater. 

Till  then,  however.  I  hope  you  will  all 
return  to  sch<N»l  and  work  at  y<mr  tsisks 
there  as  earnestly  and  faithfully  as  you 
have  worke<l  at  ytmr  tasks  on  the  farius 
this  sunnner.  By  doing  sc»  you  will  be 
serving  ycmr  country  no  less  tllrectiy  and 
effectively  than  by  your  work  on  the 
farm.  Many  of  you  uuiy  yet  be  called 
Into  the  Army  or  Into  some  service  con- 
ue<'ted  dlre<'tly  with  its  activities.  Your 
work  in  schiMiI  will  help  you  to  prepare 
foi  such  service.  When  the  war  Is  over 
and  you  have  assumed  the  duties  and  re- 
s|Ninsibilities  of  manhiKNl  and  active  citi- 
zenship, and  are  helping  to  rebuild  the 
world  and  to  make  freeilom  and  democ- 
racy safe  for  ourselves  aiai  all  peoples, 
you  will  find  neeil  for  all  the  education, 
krH»wle<lge.  and  training  you  can  get,  and 
you  will  then  umlerstand  that  the  time 
yon  have  rightly  s|>eni  in  school  will  he 
of  far  more  value  t»»  you  and  contribute 
more  to  your  success  in  life  tiian  the 
wag<^  vou  might  earn  by  remaining  out 

of  SChlMll. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  a  winter  of 
hard  and  Joyous  work  in  scho«>l  and  an- 
c»ther  sunnner  of  hard  and  Joyous  worlc 
on  the  farm.  I  am. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.    P.    Cr.AXTON. 

ComtniAnioner  of  KtfueatioiK 


men.  women,  and  children.  Its  transporta- 
tion. Its  ndnltig,  its  forestry.  Its  agricul- 
ture. Its  uuinufnctures,  its  scIhm^Is,  its 
churches— every IxMly  and  everything. 

War  Is  nc»t  nnuie  merely  by  men  and 
rifles.  It  Involves  scientific  n*search, 
giant  machines  drawn  by  tn.ctlon  en- 
gines, scientific  calculation,  c*areful  or- 
piiilzatlon,  a  «taitinuous  stream  of  etiutp- 
nient,  f(NKl.  atid  ammunition.  It  Is  all 
SfH'iety  working  at  ime  definite,  visible 
taslj.  When  all  of  us — s4KMety — gjive  our- 
selves c<»nsclously  to  this  task,  we  began 
to  si*e  many  facts  iibont  how  we  live  to- 
gether to  which  we  had  formerly  been 
blind. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN 
EDUCATION. 


California  Schoolmen  Organized  to 
Study  Curriculum  Problems  —  Loa 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Group  in 
Searcii  of  Fundamentals. 


California  ecluciitors  have  made  a  note- 
worthy stHPt  In  the  movement  to  examine 
ami  evaluate  sch<M»l  furrlcuia,  textb<M»l£8. 
and  the  entire  machinery  of  instniction. 
The  city  superintendents  of  Los  Ant^eles 
and  near-hy  cities,  under  the  leadersiiip 
of  r>r.  E.  C.  Mo<ire  and  the  city  and  cimnty 
superintendents  of  the  bay  rejrlon  of  San 
Francisco,  with  Mr.  K.  Morris  Cox  at 
tlieir  head,  have  onranlzefl  to  wiirls  for  the 
following  purposes,  as  stated  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Bay  Association  : 

1.  To  put  into  (Hieration  administrative 
and  sui^ervisory  measures  for  tlie  devel«»p- 
ment  of  curricuiums  which  shall  he  based 
upon  the  fundamental  [irlnciple  of  Indi- 
vidual differem-es  of  children  ;  t«  simplify 
the  courses  of  study  In  the  public  scIkniIs; 
t(»  cut  out  ail  obsolete,  unneivsaiiry.  Im- 
practicable elements  in  subjects  tauiiht ; 
to  abandon  attempts  to  teach,  by  existing 
methfNis.  niaterinls  which  past  experleni*e 
has  unquestloimbly  shown  the  schiNiis 
have  failed  to  teach  to  a  protirable  de- 
gree; to  substitute  other  methcMls  for  ex- 
isting met h4 Mis  which  are  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  effwtive. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  l«»wa^t  possible  mini- 
mum the  essentials  of  content,  of  promo- 
tion, and  of  grading  subjects,  witliout 
which  pupils  are  not  rmrmittefi  to  enter 
upon  murses  of  wider  opjiortuntty  pe- 
culiarly useful,  profitable,  and  suitable  (o 
them:  and  to  provide  means  by  which  pu- 
pils may  reach  such  fields  of  opisirtu  ill  ties 
easily,  expeilitlously.  and  effectively. 

3.  To  put  Into  operation  establlsbetl  and 
proven  means  of  metisurlng  progress;  to 
deal  eflPe<'tlvely  with  retardatioti  by  re- 
moving the  causes  which  Induce  it  In  so 
far  as  the  schiMils  can  rea<'h  the  prob- 
lem: t<i  iletennine  by  Investigation  the 
proper  number  of  pupils  per  classroom. 

4.  To  establish  In  the  vnrlous  scbisils 
represente<1  by  this  organization  greater 
uniformity  of  subject  matter,  grading, 
and  system  of  promotion  within  such  lim- 
its as  uni fortuity  Is  obviously  legitimate 
and  profitable,  but  to  provide  Vree  anil  un- 
hampered opportunity  for  nonufdformity 
in  ail  matters  In  which  uniformity  is  not 
necessary,  not  legitimate,  and  nut  desir- 
able. 

5.  To  serve  as  an  adjusting  body  to 
curb  the  prevalent  teniieiu*y  to  develop 
unduly  particular  departments  of  suiv 
Jects  of  the  s<*h<M)l  ay.stem  to  the  injury  of 
other  subjects  or  departments,  and  to  sub- 
mit all  im{M>rtant  issues,  now  too  fre- 
quently left  to  the  biased  Judgment  of 
specialists,  to  the  balanf*ed  de<*lsloti  of  an 
administrative  body  which  shall  take  Into 
the  field  of  vision  the  complete  area  of  ed- 
ucatii>n. 

6.  To  strip  the  declcs  of  our  school  sys- 
tem  in  tireimration  for  the  battle  of  the 
new  education  which  must  come  "after 
the  war."  To  this  end  we  neeil  to  begin 
now  to  clear  away  all  superfluous  im- 
pediments, all  useless  cargoes  of  subject 


material,  all  round-about  methods,  for  in 
the  new  world  school  education  must  l>e  a 
forerunner,  not  a  laggard,  In  civilization's 
forces. 

7.  To  put  Into  action  such  other  meas- 
ures, in  harmony  with  the  above,  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  adopted  by 
this  association. 

8.  To  c«M»i)erate  and  unite  with  other  or- 
ganizations with  similar  purtMises, 
throughout  the  State  or  Nation,  and  vig- 
orously imrsue  action  through  all  official, 
legislative,  civic,  and  social  avenues. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  In  the 
two  groups  of  workers  on  all  the  statutory 
subjects  which  are  taught  In  the  schcsils 
of  California.  These  committees  were 
called  together  and  the  matter  put  In  this 
way.  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Moore: 

We  have  called  you  together  to  ask  you 
to  study  and  tt»  answer  four  questions 
which  vitally  affe<'t  the  schools  of  this 
State.  The  first  question  is:  What  is 
your  subject  for?  Whnt  is  Its  aim? 
What  is  its  purfMise?  The  se<H>nd  ques- 
tl<»n,  which  can  lie  answereii  caily  in  the 
IlKht  of  the  first,  is:  What  are  the  es- 
sentials of  your  subje<'t?  We  want  you 
to  sefMinite  the  first-class  facts  fnun  the 
second-<'lass  fscts  which  sre  tautcht  con- 
cerning your  subject,  and  to  reduce  Its 
content  to  Its  lowest  terms,  so  that  we 
shall  have  a  ctmrse  of  study  which  will 
he  made  up  of  minimum  es.Ment1als. 
Three :  Whnt  Is  the  pn>|»er  way  to  teach 
your  subje<'t?  Atid,  four:  What  tests 
are  there  by  which  you  can  determine 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  taught  suc- 
cessfully? 

In  discussing  the  California  develop- 
ment  In  Its  relation  to  the  whole  move- 
ment for  minimum  es.<(entials  In  e<luca- 
tlon.  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  city  s<-hiMil 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
says : 

In  no  branch  of  educational  work  has 
Imitation  o|ierate<1  mi»re  p<»werfully  to 
perpetuate  the  intiuetice  of  the  psst  than 
in  that  having  to  do  with  the  ciuitent  and 
method  of  instruction.  To  mention  but  a 
single  example,  psyrholog)-  has  exterud- 
i!are<I,  ro«»t  nnd  branch,  the  dogma  of 
formal  discipline,  yet  whole  suhjwts  are 
retained  In  our  schfsd  currlctdH  whirh 
«>rl);itoilly  were  ac*c«irded  a  place  solely  lie- 
cause  of  the  belief  that  thereby  the  lulnd 
wiuld  he  trai!ie<l  ti»  think,  to  ofiserve.  to 
rememlwr.  The  purifying  finme'which  Is 
sweephii;  the  dross  from  the  worhl  will 
not  stop  short  of  our  schcMils.  curricula. 
textbiNiks.  and,  lndee<l.  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  Instruction.  These  will  he 
scrutinized  as  never  before  and  chai- 
letufeii  ti»  show  why  they  should  be  given 
place  in  the  new  order  of  things  which 
will  emerge. 


I^t  us  make  every  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  continue  our  bt»ys  and  girls 
In  school  "to  the  end  that  n<i  boy 
or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity 
because  of  the  war.  and  that  the 
Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  It 
can  only  be  through  the  right  edu- 
cation of  ail  lu  people." 


HIGHER     INSTITUTIONS     OFFER- 
ING  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM. 


In  Bulletin  No.  21,  1918,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  following  list  of  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  work  of 
some  character  in  Journalism  Is  given : 

STATE  UNrVERSITIES. 

Arkansas,  California.  Colorado.  Flor- 
ida. Illinois,  Indiana,  low*a,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Liouisiana,  Michigan.  Miimesota, 
MIs.sourt.  Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Can>l1na.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Carolina.  South  Dakota, 
Texas.  Utah,  Virginia,  WaskUugtou,  West 
Virginia,  Wlsctmsin. 

STATE    COLLEOES    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Colorado  Agricultural  CoHejje.  Dela- 
ware College,  Fort  Hays  (Kansns)  Nor- 
mal Sch«M»l,  Oeortrla  Technicnl  Sch(N)l  of 
Commen-e.  Imliana  State  Normal  School. 
Iowa  State  r^»l!ege,  Kansas  Stjite  A;rri- 
cultural  Collepe.  Kans^is  State  Nor  null 
SchiKil.  Massiichusetts  A)n*i<'Ultural  Col- 
lege. Missouri  State  Nortnal  C«>llege,  Ne- 
braska State  Nortnal  School,  North  Fhi- 
kota  Agricultural  College,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mwhanical  Coiletre, 
IVntisylvanla  State  College.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. South  Dakota  State  College,  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  SchcMil. 

ENt)OWED  rOtJJCRES   AND   UNTVERSITTES. 

Austin  College.  Beaver  College.  Belolt 
College,  Billings  INilytechnic  In.stitute, 
Boston  l?niverslty,  Bucknell  College, 
U.uena  Vista  College.  Carleton  College, 
Colby  College,  College  of  iCmiMiria.  Co- 
lumbia University,  I>e  l*auw  University, 
Kmmanuel  Missionary  College,  (toucher 
Otilege,  Howard  College,  Kanstis  City 
IV»lytec*hnlc  Institute.  Knox  roilege,  Uiw- 
nnce  College.  I^hlgh  University.  lA'land 
Stanford  Junior  Unlvers1t.v,  Marietta 
C4»llege.  Marc]uette  University.  McKen- 
dree  College.  Miami  University,  Morn- 
ingside  (/<»llege.  Mount  Union  C<il1ege, 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  New  York 
University,  Pomona  0>llege.  rtliM»n  Col- 
lege. St.  Xavler  C3oilege,  Toledo  Univer- 
sity, Trinity  (>>llege.  Tulatie  University, 
University  of  Chicago.  Utdversity  of  r)en- 
▼er.  University  of  *Notre  r)ame^  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Vassar  College,  Western 
Reserve  University. 


NEW  WAR  BIBUOGRAPHIES. 


The  following  are  a<ldit1onal  war  bib- 
llographles  obtainable  frt»m  the  Bureau  of 
Bducathm  on  request : 

War  and  Juvcnllf  IVIInquency. 

C(illHfr«*N  and  the  War. 

War  aod  Thrift. 

Woiufo  and   the  War, 

Bffect  of  War  on  fiducatlonal  Alms. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


RURAL- EDUCATION 

ITEMS   OF   SIGNIFICANCE    IN   RURAL   SCHOOL   PROGRESS 


Notes  of  General  Interest. 


New  Mexico  is  the  twentieth  State  to 
ndopt  tile  county  unit  for  tschool  adminis- 
tration. In  1915  the  county  was  made 
the  unit  for  taxation,  and  the  legislature 
of  1917  made  the  county  the  unit  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  also.  Says  State 
Supt.  J.  Howard  Wagner :  "  Thus  we  have 
the  county  board  of  eilucatlon,  which  has 
charge  of  the  county  schools  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  most  wise  provision,  as  it  cen- 
tralizes the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try schools.  It  has  stopped  all  financial 
leaks  and  better  qualified  teachers  are 
being  employed.  It  Is  a  great  deal  more 
economical,  as  all  counties  are  now  re- 
quired to  work  under  the  budget  system." 
***** 

Colorado  is  another  State  that  is  rap- 
idly coming  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of 
scliool  consolidation.  Some  States  have 
a  larger  number  of  consolidated  schools, 
l3ut  few  can  boast  the  equal  of  some  of  the 
OG  consolidated  schools  now  in  operation 
in  Colorado  in  completeness  and  organiza- 
tion as  rural  community  schools.  Such 
institutions  as  these  must  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  rural  America  with  the 
greater  educational  leadership  for  the  pe- 
rlcKl  of  reorganization  In  commercial  ag- 
riculture after  the  war. 

A  glimpse  of  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
of  these  Colorado  Institutions  may  be  had 
by  perusing  the  brief  statement  repro- 
duced below  of  the  Sargent  Consolidated 
School.  This  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  O. 
Sargent,  professor  of  rural  education  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  Is 
taken  from  the  proof  sheets  of  a  forth- 
coming bulletin  entitled  "  Rural  School 
Improvement  In  Colorado." 
***** 

Apropos  of  the  statement  relative  to 
teacher  shortage  In  the  present  and  the 
last  Issue  of  School  Life,  It  Is  encourag- 
ing to  learn  that  school  authorities  and 
patrons  generally  are  beginning  to  meet 
the  issue  squarely.  The  teachers  must 
have  a  living  wage  or  the  schools  will 
lose  them.  Maine  responds  by  increas- 
ing teachers*  salaries  for  the  current  year 
fully  2o  per  cent.  Montana  has  few  rural 
st'hools  paying  less  than  $70  per  month, 
sind  most  of  them  range  from  $85  to  $100 
or  more,  for  experienced  teachers.  Penn- 
sylvania has  adopted  a  minimum  salary 
law  fixing  salaries  for  provisional  certi- 
ficates at  $45  per  month,  professional  or 
normal  school  certificates  at  $55,  and 
permanent  certificates  at  $60.  Salaries  of 
teachers  in  rural  community  vocational 


schools  are  much  higher,  the  principal 
usually  receiving  from  $1,200  to  $1,800, 
teachers  of  agriculture  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000,  and  vocational  supervisors  or 
home  economics  teachers  $100  per  month. 
Washington  State  announces  increases 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  most  of  the 
teachers  being  hired  for  12  months  in- 
stead of  9,  as  heretofore.  Wyoming  mral 
teachers*  salaries  range  in  minimum  from 
$70  to  $90  and  maximum  from  $100  to 
$125.  Vermont  announces  a  12  per  cent 
increase  in  rural  teachers*  salaries,  the 
teachers  being  employed  almost  invari- 
ably by  the  year. 

***** 
Washington ,  State  is  doing  much  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  more  prac- 
tical work  in  the  schools  and  for  rural 
life  development.  As  early  as  1913  a  law 
was  enacted  authorizing  the  "wider  use 
of  the  school  plant."  In  1917  the  State 
legislature  perfected  this  work,  already 
well  begun,  by 'authorizing  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  State  of  an  "agricultural 
and  rural  life  commission,"  This  organi- 
zation consists  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  the  extension 
director  of  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  extension  director  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  aim  of 
tlic  agricultural  and  rural  life  commis- 
sion is  primarily  to  promote  tlie  growth 
of  the  community  center  Idea.  "This," 
to  use  the  language  of  the  commission, 
"can  only  be  accomplished  by  bringing 
the  people  of  each  school  district  Into 
closer  touch  and  soda!  relationship  with 
each  other.  To  accomplish  this  end  com- 
munity fairs,  spelling  and  declamation 
contests,  pig,  garden,  and  poultry  clubs, 
community  Red  Cross  societies,  neighbor- 
hood sewing  bees,  and  other  similar  un- 
dertakings have  been  found  highly  suc- 
cessful." The  State  department  empha- 
sizes that  first  of  all  community  spirit 
must  be  created;  but  In  addition,  there 
must  be  well-prepared  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  community  center  12  months  out 
of  the  year.  All  this  Is  actually  being 
accomplisheil  in  the  State.  Large  grounds 
are  set  aside,  and  good  school  buildings 
and  homes  for  teachers  are  erected  on 
these  grounds.  That  real  progi'ess  is  be- 
ing made  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
196  teachers*  cottages  have  already  been 
erected  at  public  expense. 
***** 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Penn- 


sylvania, has  tlio  following  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  remarkable  progi-e.ss  made  in 
vocational  education  in  his  State: 

Twenty-three  agricultural  high  srhool?:, 
commonly  known  as  niral  community  vo- 
cational schools,  have  l>eon  established  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Each 
of  these  schools  is  practically  an  agricul- 
tural continuation  school,  as  the  farmers* 
boys  enrolled  therein  are  continuing  their 
education  while  being  regularly  employed 
on  the  farm.  In  all  of  these  vocational 
schools  night  schools  were  held  during 
the  winter  for  farmers  and  their  sons  who 
were  beyond  school  afee.  These  courses 
usually  extendeii  through  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  In  one  or  two  cf  the  schools  short 
courses  were  conducted  during  the  winter 
for  young  men  who  previously  dropped 
out  of  school,  but  who  wished  to  continue 
their  education  along  agricultural  lines 
during  the  winter  months.  The  State 
college  of  agriculture  cooperated  very 
effectively  In  the  operation  of  the  night 
schools  by  furnishing  many  sqieakers  and 
teachers. 

Forty -two  rural  communities  have  es- 
tablished vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion for  boys,  and  thirty-three  rural  com* 
munitles  have  also  established  vocational 
home-making  education  for  girls.  The 
war  has  prevented  the  rapid  development 
of  this  work  by  calling  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural Instructors  Into  military  service. 
Plans  are  being  effected  for  a  broad  devel- 
opment of  this  work  immediately  upon 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Rural  districts  establishing  and  operat- 
ing rural  community  vocational  schools 
have  Invariably  Increased  the  tenure  of 
ofllce  of  their  teachers  by  employing  the 
principal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of  10 
or  12  months  per  year  and  the  agrlcultiu-e 
teacher  always  for  a  12-month  period. 
Many  of  these  teachers  are  given  a  three- 
year  contract.  Salaries  of  teachers  In  the 
these  rural  community  vocational  schools 
have  rls<*n  quite  steadily.  The  principal 
of  the  high  school  now  usually  receives 
from  $1,200  to  $1.8(X)  per  year,  the  teacher 
of  agriculture  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  year, 
the  vocati<maI  supervisor  of  home-making 
about  $100  per  month,  and  assistant 
teachers  In  the  academic  department  from 
$7*5  to  $125  per  month. 

The  rural  community  vocational  school 
has  a  staff  of  teacliers  ranging  from  three 
to  six  in  number,  the  number  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  student  body.  About 
75  per  cent  of  tliese  teachers  arc  college 
graduates. 

Plans  are  now  being  developed  and  will 
this  month  be  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
teachers  of  home  economics  In  vocational 
schoola 

The  most  encouraging  part  of  our  plan 
for  rural  community  vocational  education 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  secur- 
ing teachers  who  are  b<»tter  prepared  for 
their  work  and  who  are  being  paid  higher 
salaries  with  longer  tenures  of  office. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  CHAMPAIGN 
COUNTY,  OHIO. 

Tho  qncstloii  of  conveying  children  to 
school  at  public  expense  Is  always  full  of 
Intorost  to  the  student  of  consolidation, 


particularly  because  It  Is  often  the  gi'cat 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  new 
commonity  schools.  The  data  given  be- 
low constitute  a  detailed  statement  of 
consolidation  and  transportation  in  one 
of  the  roost  progressive  Ohio  counties. 
This  information  forms  a  part  of  a  study 


of  the  whole  field  of  school  consolidation 
In  tlie  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is 
being  prepai'ed  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  tlie  N.  E.  A.  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  County  Supt.  J.  C.  Neer, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  has  made  thi.s  iKUiiculur 
study. 


TRANSPORTATION  DATA  OF  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY,  OHIO,  1917-18. 


Schools 

Of  con- 
sinio- 
tion. 

Cost  of 
iMifldings. 

Total 

number  of 

convoy- 

ancos. 

Minimum 

salary  paid 

a  driver. 

Maximum 

salary  paid 

drivers. 

Avcraeo 

salary  paid 

drivers. 

Groatest 

di-'tanoo 

any  pupQ 

rides  one 

way. 

A\-eraw 
Krmtest 
distance. 

Average 

distance 

pupii3ridc. 

Greatest 
time  on 
roadono 
wav  of 
any  pupn. 

Average 

time  of 

drivers  to 

make  route. 

Adams.  O.nira! 

mi 

1014 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1916 

130,000 
25,000 
1^,500 
30,000 
76,000 
35,000 

14 
10 

12 
10 
6 
14 
»5 
4 
4 
17 
1 

10 
6 
C 

135.00 
40.00 
52.00 
35.00 
25  00 
40  00 
45.00 
40  00 
40.00 
35.00 
75.00 
60.00 
45.00 
35.00 

S55.00 
00.00 
53.00 

62.50 
65  00 

56.  «r 

60.00 
45.00 
65.00 
75.00 
75.00 
7000 
50.00 
5.S.00 

S48.00 
48.90 
52.50 
53.75 
42.45 
46.37 
56.00 
4250 
43.75 
55  00 
75.00 
67.00 
48.33 
46.75 

6.5 

5.5 

4.0 

7.5 

7.0 

5.25 

5.5 

6.5 

3.8 

8.5 

6.0 

6.0 

0.0 

6.23 

iaiea. 
4.5 
4.6 
3.0 
5.0 
5.3 
4.0 
4.5 
4.8 
3.3 
6.0 
6.0 
5.5 
6.5 
4.5 

MIUm. 
2.75 
3.0 
2.0 
3.0 
3.75 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.1 
4.0 
6.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 

iflnuv*. 

80 
105 

CO 
105 
120 

90 

60 
105 

60 
120 

90 
105 
120 

90 

MinuUt. 
55 

Concord,  Central 

60 

Harrison 

00 

Jackson,  Central 

90 

JoluLson,  St.  Paris 

70 

Mad  Ulvor 

72 

Mecluuiicsbtir? 

25 

MIneo 

1916 
1914 
1915 

30,000 
35,000 
33,000 
10,000 
30.000 
20,000 
25,000 

60 

North  Lewlsbun? 

60 

Balem 

90 

Union ,.. 

90 

Urbana 

1917 
1916 
1914 

76 

Wavnc 

65 

Woodstock 

60 

Total 

100 

47.00 

50.27 

5|.fiA 

6.0 

4.7 

3.0 

94 

06 

?«-].ool<. 

Total 
nnrobor 

pupils 
cnroUwl. 

Total 
number 
pupils 
trans- 
ported. 

AvcraTo 
number 
pupils 
per  con- 
veyance. 

J 
F 

^.vcra'^c 
Cist  of 
tran?5- 
[)orlin? 
each 
pupn 
Ksrday. 

Ownership  of  con- 
veyance. 

Docs  board  pro- 
vide hcotcri^? 

Amoimt 
of  bond 
Klvcn  by 
drivers. 

Method  of  ^erarlng 
drivers. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Adaras,  Ontral 

319 

200 
137 

203 
320 
807 

643 
85 
244 

418 
215 

m 

1£0 
240 

2*> 
19C3 
23 

180 
80 
232 

50 
53 
61 

391 
17 
172 
119 
140 

17.  .3 
19.3 
11.0 

18.0 
13.3 
16.0 

1Q.0 
13.1 
15. 

23. 

17. 
17.2 
19.8 
23.3 

Caua. 
W.O 
12.6 
23.9 

15.0 
16.0 
14.0 

28.0 
10.0 
14.3 

12.0 
22.0 
19.0 
12.2 
10.0 

B0A>*i1  nf  AHnrattmt  . 

l>ri 
No 

Drl 
Yes 
Drl 

YoJ 
I>r1 
Yea 

{ 

$1,000 
200 
200 

500 

200 
300 

Comnctltive  bidding .... 

$60.00 

Conoortl,  ( eutral 

"bo 

.do  . 

vers 

65.00 

Hiurrison 

nrri    -Wik^nn-  <lrlvf>r. 

do 

Jackson,  Central 

auto. 
Board  of  education. . . . 
do 

Board,  6;  drivers, 9.... 

Boitrd.  wagon ;  d  r  Ivors . 

vers 

Bids 

60.00 

Johnson,  St.  Paris 

do jL 

do 

do -- 

56.50 

Mad  Fivf r 



vers 

W.  40.09 

Mcchanicsbure 

TH.  30.00 
6500 

MingoT.... ..?.....::::::::;::::::::: 

Dr 
Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

ivcrs . .    . . 

•  ........... 

vers .... 

Applications 
Board  selects 

Applications 
Sealed  bids.. 

50. 00 

North  Lewisburg 

ard 

Old  30.00 

Salem 

th 



An 

1,000 
100 

500 
200 
300 

New  40.00 

Union 

ard 

....do 

24.00 

Urbana 

.do 

.do 

do ^ 

70.00 

Wayno 

do 

Drivers 

do 

Boord 

40. 00 

Woodstock .^ 

.do 

Compe:itIvc  bidding.... 

Old  35.00 

New  44.00 

ToUl 

3,675 

1,962 

16.7 

if.a 

■ 

i  One  wagon,  one  auto. 


*  Fear  autos,  one  wagon. 


THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE  AND 
INEXPERIENCED  TEACHERS. 

Additional  data  on  the  question  of 
teacher  sliortage  Uare  been  compiled  by 
the  i*aral  division.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures as  tabulated,  425  counties  in  19 
States  report  a  sliortage  of  2,818  rural 
teachers.  Towns  and  cities  in  the  same 
territory  show  a  shortage  of  708  tcacliers. 
Only  one  State  (California)  reports  no 
teacher  shortage,  either  rural  or  nrl>nn. 

On  the  basis  of  the  counties  compiled  to 
date,  there  is  probably  a  shortage 
throughout  tho  country  of  about  20.500 
rural  teachers,  and  at  least  5,000  other 
teachers.  The  bureau  estimate  for  past 
years  places  the  annual  number  of  new 
rural  teachers  at  87,500.  The  proportion 
of  beginning  teachers  for  tho  year 
1918-1&  is  abnormally  large.  In  some 
counties  the  superintendents  report  as 


high  as  35  per  cent  teachers  without  pre- 
vious experience.  On  the  basis  of  the 
figures  returned,  at  least  122,000  lnciq;)erl- 
enced  teachers  will  be  employed  in  rural 
communities. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  rural  schools 
are  losing  many  of  the  already  small 
number  of  men  teachers.  The  87  coun- 
ties reporting  have  lost  356  men  teachers. 
All  the  reports  from  Connecticut  show 
that  the  few  men  who  have  taught  in  the 
rural  schools  will  be  replaced  by  women 
next  year. 

THE  SARGENT  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL,  A  COLORADO  COUN- 
TRY UFE  INSTITUTION. 

It  takes  time  to  complete  such  a  school 
plant  aa  that  of  the  Sargent  Consolidated 
School,  and  it  was  not  until  January, 
1918,  that  the  new  building  was  occupied, 


being  then  unfinished.  It  was  dedicated 
and  christened  April  23,  at  which  time 
50  autos  were  parked  on  the  grounds  and 
more  than  500  enthusiastic  country  peo- 
ple were  packed  into  the  large  school 
and  community  auditorium  to  witness 
the  event  to  which  they  had  looked  for- 
ward with  so  much  pleasure. 

This  fine  modern  $35,000  school  build- 
ing was  scarcely  finished  when  another 
bond  issue  for  |18,000  was  voted.  With 
this,  an  8-room  building  is  being  erected 
to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  superintendent. 
The  contract  is  also  let  for  a  10-room 
teacherage  for  the  other  8  teachers,  and 
the  plans  are  drawn  and  approved  for  a 
garage,  40  by  70  feet,  with  a  gymnasium 
in  the  basement. 

In  this  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
rural  school  plant,  $53,000  has  already 
been  expended  or  contracted  for.    Tho^ 
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people  have  not  only  provided  for  the 
present,  hut  have  anticipated  their  future 
ncedB  for  years  to  come. 

The  building  Itself  Is  complete  In  every 
detail.  It  Is  a  beautiful  structure,  well 
designed  for  all  the  lines  of  work  that 
should  be  carried  on  lii  a  modern  rural 
school.  It  has  standard  classrooms  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  500  children.  It 
has  a  large  school  and  community  audi- 
torium for  both  school  and  neighborhood 
meetings.  It  has  well-equipped  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science  laboratories, 
and  a  manual  training  shop,  these 
three  lines  of  work  being  Introduced  the 
first  year.  Thirty  boys,  each  of  whom 
owns  a  registered  gilt,  have  organized  a 
pig  club.  Already  pig|)ens  and  chicken 
coops  dot  the  rear  of  the  10-acre  school 
site.  A  gasoline  engine  furnishes  water 
under  pressure  for  drinking  fountains, 
lavatories,  and  toilets,  and  generates 
electricity  for  lighting  the  building  as 
well  as  for  charging  the  storage  batteries 
of  the  auto  busses  used  in  transjKirta- 
tlon.  It  Is  still  further  utlllze<l  us  labora- 
tory equipment  In  the  study  of  electricity 
and  auto  repairs. 

Two  hundre<i  and  eight  children  en- 
rollecl  the  first  yenr,  30  of  these  being 
in  the  new  high  schcMii. 

Three  hundretj  and  twenty  school  chil- 
dren now  live  in  the  district,  ami  it  Is 
estlmate<l  that  3UU  of  these  will  be  in 
school  next  year,  with  50  in  the  high 
school. 

Last  year  180  children  were  trans*- 
ported  to  and  from  schwil  In  5  large 
Studebaker  busses,  a  few  riding  14  miles 
each  way.  Two  more  busses  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  purchase*!,  and  next  year 
at  least  240  children  will  he  tran.«(rM)rte<K 

All  of  the  9  tett<'hers,  each  of  whom  has 
had  either  college  or  normal  training,  are 
nicely  and  comfortably  provide<l  for  In 
the  two  large  new  teacherages  now  being 
erected  by  the  <lIsrrlcL  No  more  Itiner- 
ant teachers.  c*omlng  Into  the  district 
Monday  morning  and  returning  to  some 
town  early  Friday  afterncKm.  for  this  dls- 
trlct.  They  will  be  exi»ected  to  live  In  the 
district  and  to  Identify  themselves  with 
the  community  life  therein.  Moreover, 
each  teacher  will  be  employed  because  of 
some  special  preparation  and  fitness  for 
work  In  a  rural  school  and  rural  com- 
munity. The  superintendent  Is  a  young 
man  with  a  vision,  and  already  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  community 
builder. 

This  school  has  also  been  approved  for 
Federal  aid  In  home  economics  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 


NEW   READING-COURSE 
NOW  READY. 


LIST 


Chicago  schools  made  250.000  garments 
for  Ue<l  Cross  Belgian  Relief  and  similar 
good  causes  In  the  school  year  1917-18. 


A  complete  list  of  books  for  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Teachers*  Reading  Circle, 
the  preliminary  announcement  of  which 
was  printed  In  the  August  16  issue  of 
School  Life,  has  now  been  made  public. 

Reading  Circle  letter  No.  3  points  out 
that  the  work  Is  intended  as  a  twc>-year 
course,  althcmgh  It  may  be  completeil  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  Reading  Circle  cer- 
tificate may  be  awarded  to  teachers  who 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read 
Intelligently  not  less  than  four  b<Miks 
from  the  general  cultural  list  and  three 
b<M)ks  from  each  of  tlie  five  other  lists — 
nineteen  books  in  all. 

List  of  Books. 

Following  are  the  books  selected  for 
the  two-year  period,  1918-1920.  together 
with  the  publishers'  addresses  and  retail 
prices : 

I.    GENERAL  LITEOATCaE  (!•  AUTDOnS).^ 

Bui  finch '8  The  Age  of  Fables.  CrowcU. 
75  cents. 

<:o«>tho'8  Faust.  Translated  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, IlouL'hton.  $2.60.  Tran.^lateil  by  A.  D. 
I«athain,  Dutton.  Ev«»ryni«n'M  Library.  2  vols., 
each  35  cents.  TranRiated  br  Anna  Swan- 
wick.  Burt.      Home  Library.     |l. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Translated  by  C.  W.  Bryant, 
Houghton.  $1.  Trannlat'd  by  I^inl  I>»rby, 
Dutton.  Everyman'B  Library,  35  ctnts. 
TrnuMlated  by  L."n^;.  Leaf,  aud  Meyers.  Mac- 
millun.     (ilobe  edition.     $1.75. 

Hugo's  Lei*  Miserables.  Translated  by  l5«a- 
bel  F.  Hapzood.  Crowell.  2  tijIh..  each 
$1.25.  Also  Id  one  Tnluiiie.  $1.25.  Tmns- 
lati'd  by  C.  E.  Wilson.  T>utton.  Bveryinau's 
Library.     2  vols.,  each  85  cents. 

Irvlng's  Tales  of  a  Traveler.  Crowell  (Astor 
Library).     $1. 

SliakeHp<*ar«**s  Dramas.  American  Book  Co. 
(Rolfe).  for  Individual  plays.  6rt  cents  r>ut- 
Uiu  (Temple  edition),  for  Individual  plays.  35 
cents,  nfnn  &  Co.  (HudKon).  30  centa 
Hou-'hton   (Rlvers!d»»  serleH).     2ft  centK. 

Sh«-fBeld*s  The  Old  Testament  Narrative, 
Hoiijifhton.     80  c<  nts. 

Slenklewlcz's  Quo  Vadls.  Crowell  (Astor 
Library).      $1. 

Thackeray's  Henry  R<«mond.  HouKbton 
(RIvtrflde  n'-rles).     80  cents. 

Vlrjfir«  ifJnnld.  Translated  by  Conlnf^ton. 
Longmans.  $1  25.  Translated  by  T.  C.  Wll- 
ItaiiiH.  Houghton.  $1.50.  Translated  by  K. 
F.  Taylor.  Dutton.  Everyman's  Library.  85 
centM. 

(Select  any  four  from  above  list) 

II.    CIVIC  AXI>  PATRIOTIC  RBADINOS  (B  ArTHORSl. 

CunMlTe's  Poems  ot  the  Great  War.  Macmll- 
lao      75  cents. 

McBrlen's  America  First,  American  Book  Co. 
64  cfuts. 

RIIm's  The  Making  of  an  American.  Macroll* 
Ian    00  centH. 

Wnlla'R  Mr.  Brltllng  Sees  It  .Through.  Mac* 
mlMan.     $1.00. 

Wilson's  In  Our  First  Year  of  War.  Harpers. 
$1. 

in.    EDUCATIONAL  CLASSICS  (5  AUTHORS).* 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Appleton. 
$1  50. 


*  Other  editions  may  be  substituted,  as  these 
are  KugtresTlve  only. 


There  are  before  us  now  Just  two 
tasks*  of  supreme  Iniporraiice:  To 
win  the  war  for  freeilorn  and  rte- 
niocrnry  and  to  fit  ourselves  and 
our  children  for  life  citizenship  in 
the  new  era  wUlch  the  war  1&  Urlng- 
luK  In. 


Festal ozzl's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Heath. 
90  cents. 

Plato*s  R(  public.  Dutton.     $1.25. 

Rousseau's  Bmlle.  Heath.     90  cents. 

Spencer's  Essays  on  Education.  Dutton.  85 
centM. 

(Select  any  three  from  above  list.) 

IV.    GENERAL   PniXCIPLBS   AND    MRTHODS    OF 
EDUCATION    (6  AUTHORS). 

Betts's  Classroom  Method  and  Mhnagement, 
BobbN-Merrill.     $1.25. 

IVan's  Our  Schools  in  War  Time — and  After, 
Glnn.     $1.25. 

iMnvey't)  Democracy  and  Education.  Macmil- 
Ian.     $1.50. 

PsImerN  Play  Life  In  the  First  Eight  Years, 
Glnn.     $1.20. 

Wilson  and  Wilson's  Motivation  of  School 
Work.  Houghton.     $1.25. 

(Select  any  three  from  above  list.) 

▼.    RURAL  EDUCATION   (b  AUTHORS). 

Foirht's  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work. 
MacmlHnn.     $1.40. 

Hart's  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and 
Rural  Communities,  Macmillan.     $1.25. 

Keunedy'N  Rural  Life  and  the  Rural  School, 
Amerl<ao  Book  Co.     80  cents. 

Nolan's  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture, 
Houghton.     $1.30. 

Woofter*s  Teaching  In  Rural  Schools, 
HouKhton.     $1.40. 

(Select  any  three  from  above  list.) 

VI.    BUBAL   LIFE   PBOBLEMS    (fi   AUTHORS). 

Bailey's  The  Country  Life  Movement.  Mac- 
mills  n.     $1.25. 

Carver'H  Principles  In  Rural  E}conomle% 
Glnn.     $1.60. 

Foght'K  Rural  Denmark  and  Its  Schools, 
Macmillan.     $1.40. 

VoKt'H  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology.  Ai^ 
pleton.     S2.50. 

WIlHon  H  Evolution  of  a  Country  Community, 
Pilgrim  Press.     $1.25. 

(S«'lect  any  three  from  above  list.) 

ADDRESSES  OF    PUBLISHERS. 

HoushtoD  .Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  Street.  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A.  L.  Burt  &  Co..  52-58  Dnane  Street,  New 
York. 

The  Macmillan  Co..  64-60  Fifth  Avenae,  New 
York. 

I««)ntfnisns.  Green  &  Co.,  44S-^40  Fourth 
Avenue.  Nmw  York. 

AiiiericHO  Book  Co..  New  York. 

(.'Inn  A  Co..  70  Fifth  Avenuf,  New  York. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  85  West  Thirty-second 
Street.  New  York. 

7».  C.  Heath  A  Co..  New  York. 

Harper  A  BroH.,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Pilgrim  PreKs.  BoMton. 

CharlMs  Scrlbner's  8«»ns.  N«'w  York. 

Bobbs-Meirlll  Co..  Indianapolis. 


AMERICAN  CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE. 


The  following  hnve  been  named  as  a 
committee  on  orfcanizntion  for  the 
AnierU'iiti  CUisslcnl  f^enjnie.  an  outprowth 
of  the  classical  conferenc'e  helil  nt  Pltt»- 
bnrj?h.  .Inly  3.  in  connei-rlon  with  the  an- 
nual meetlnK  of  the  Niittonal  Eilnentlon 
Aasoclation :  Prlnclpnl  Stearns.  Fhlllli>»> 
Andover  Academy.  Andover.  Mass. ;  Prof. 
C.  H.  Moore.  Harvard  University,  Cain- 
bridyre.  MasR.;  Mls.s  Anna  P.  MacVay, 
VVadleisrh  High  School.  New  York  City; 
r>ean  Andrew  F.  West,  chairman,  Prince- 
ton University.  Princeton,  N.  .1.;  Prof. 
VV.  U  Carr.  University  of  Chicago  Hlph 
School,  Chlcajro,  111.:  Mlaa  Prances  B. 
Snhln.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madlmin. 
Wis.;  Miss  Susan  Paxsim.  Central  Hlprh 
S<-ho«»l,  fMiiaha,  Nebr.;  I^rof.  H.  C.  Nut- 
ting, University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal.:  Dean  H.  C.  Tolnian,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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FRENCH  TEACHERS  BEING  SUPPLIED  THROUGH  THE 
FRENCH  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  Cooperating  with 
the  French  High  Commission  to  Procure  Teachers  for  France. 


Confident  that  there  are  in  France  many 
well  educated  teachers  of  all  gradfes — 
especially  women  teachers  and  men  who 
were  teachers  before  the  war  and  are  now 
out  of  the  war  because  of  Injuries — who 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  America  to 
teach  In  colleges,  hl;:h  and  normal 
schools.  Commissioner  Claxton  has  sent  to 
hirge  nnmbers  of  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions a  letter  explaining  bow  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Educiitlon  and  the  French 
High  Commission  htive  arranged  to  fur- 
nish French  teachers,  provided  phices 
could  be  ftmnd  for  them  at  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  petting  over  here, 
living  expenses  while  here,  and  something 
more. 

Most  of  these  teachers.  It  is  pointed  out, 
have  some  knowle<lge  of  BiiKltsb,  and  at 
least  some  of  them  have  sufficient  kn<iwl- 
edge  of  this  language  to  enable  them  to 
teach    mathematics,    scleuce,    literature. 


HERCULEAN  TASKS. 

By  J.  L.  McBiUBN. 

"  The  war  must  go  on  I  We  must  fight 
it  through  !  "  These  words  are  as  Impera- 
tive tOKlay  as  when  first  uttered  by  John 
Adams  In  the  Continental  Omjrresa. 
"  We  must  educnte  or  we  must  perish ! " 
These  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  when 
Beecher  first  used  them.  "To  the  end 
that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  oppor- 
tunity for  e<lucation  Innrause  of  the  war,** 
President  Wilson  urKes  that  "  the  people 
continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their 
schools  of  all  grades.**  These  are  the 
supreme  dnti«»s  of  the  hour.  Whether  It 
will  be  m«»re  difficult  for  the  country  or 
for  the  city  to  mesHure  up  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities It  Is  hani  to  tell.  They  are 
herculean  tasks  for  both  i-ountry  and  city. 
The  factfirles  must  be  kept  running  at 
full  blast ;  business  and  Industries  must 
speed  up:  we  nmst  pnMluce  greater  cn»ps 
than  ever  before,  and  we  must  harvest 
them,  too.  If  we  are  to  win  the  war. 

Whether  we  live  In  town  or  In  c<mntry, 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  endure  tax- 
ation and  privation,  to  suffer  and  sacri- 
fice If  we  are  to  win  the  war  and  fit 
ouraelves  and  our  children  for  the  citi- 
zenship that  the  war  Is  ushering  In. 
Some  of  us  must  work  where  we  have 
never  worke<l  before.  Some  must  re- 
turn to  work  that  they  once  did.  as,  for 
example,  married  women  who  w^ere  once 
professionally  tralnwl  teachers  must  re- 
turn to  this  service  If  the  schools  are  to 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  efficiency, 


and  history  In  American  schools.  The  op- 
portunity seems  also  to  be  a  good  one  to 
secure  for  American  sch«H)l8  good  teachers 
of  the  Frencfh  language  and  literature. 

Both  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  French  High  Commlsslcm 
have  means  of  Investigating  the  ability 
of  teachers  in  Fi-ance  and  will  make  suit- 
able investigations  and  certifications  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

All  teachers  secured  in  this  way  will 
have  the  indorsement  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  French  Kepubllc.  and 
C>)nimlssloner  Claxt<m  therefore  suggests 
that  this  Indorsement  should  be  accepretl 
as  satisfying  certlflc'atlon  requirements, 
provided  such  a(*<-eptance  does  not  violate 
the  law  of  the  State. 

There  has  been  Immediate  response  to 
the  commls.sloner*s  letter,  and  a  number 
of  school  systems  have  already  applied  for 
I^Yench  teachers. 


for  there  Is  a  shortage  of  20.000  teachers 
in  rural  schools  and  5.(MM)  teachers  In 
city  schools,  with  120.000  lnexperlence<l 
teachei*8  In  niral  schools.  Those  with 
missionary  spirit  must  see  that  here  is 
a  field  white  unto  the  bar^'est  and  that 
the  laborers  are  few.  Some  must  work 
who  have  never  worked  at  all.  Women 
must  work  where  women  never  dreamwl 
of  working  before  this  crisis  was  fon-ed 
upon  us,  and  If  any  able-bcMlled  man  Is 
found  a  slacker  anywhere  he  must  fight, 
work,  or  go  to  Jail. 

There  is  nn  lns|»lratlon  for  nil  of  us  In 
the  spirit  of  sacrlficre  in  the  Sc«»tch  people 
of  old  DrumttM'hty,  as  des<'ribe<l  by  Ian 
Maclaren.  There  was  Just  a  single  am- 
bition In  those  humble  homes,  to  have  one 
of  It*'  members  at  ecHlege.  and  If  Donisle 
approved  a  lad.  then  his  bnithers  and 
sisters  would  live  on  skim  milk  and  oat 
cake  to  let  him  have  his  chance.  This 
was  a  sacrifice  made  In  time  of  peai-e. 
Are  we  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrlfiiw 
In  time  of  war — first,  to  win  the  war,  and. 
second,  to  fit  ourselves  and  our  children 
for  the  citizenship  after  we  win  the  war? 

A  mother's  toll,  a  sister's  sacrifice,  and 
a  father's  self-<ienlal  and  his  own  l)est 
effort-s — ^all  this — was  the  price  paid  for 
the  education  of  William  McKInley.  His 
mother  helped  out  the  narrow  Income  of 
the  family  by  taking  boanlers,  and  her- 
self did  the  cooking,  with  the  help  of  the 
girls.  At  one  time  It  was  almost  decldeil 
that  the  plan  for  his  education  must  he 
abandoned,  but  his  ehler  sister.  Annie, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the  money  she 
had  saved  as  a  school-teacher. 


SAVE  FRUIT  PITS  AND  NUT 
SHELLS. 


School  Children  Asked  to  Collect  Them 
for  Carbon. 


The  War  Savings  Committee  has  re- 
quested superintendents  of  schoo.s  to 
have  pupils  In  school  save  fruit  pits  and 
nut  shells,  from  which  carbon  is  made  to 
neutralize  poisou  gas. 

The  Government  asks  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America  to  save: 

ia)  Peach  pits,  ib)  apricot  pits,  (r) 
plum  pits,  (rf)  cherry  pits,  (c)  prune 
pits,  (/)  hickory  nuts,  {g)  walnut.s, 
(h)  butternuts,  (i)  shells  of  these  nuts. 

The  following  methii<l  of  procedure  Is 
suggested :  (1)  Select  a  leatler  or  lead- 
ers, (2»  give  pub.icity  to  the  campaign, 
(3)  dry  pits  thoroughly  In  the  sun.  (4) 
bring  them  to  a  i-entral  colle<-thig  sta- 
tion, (5»  notify  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
lee.  Washington.  I).  C  (6)  bills  of  lad- 
ing, shipping  Instructions  and  bags  will 
be  sent. 

Tw<i  hundred  peach  pits  or  seven 
pimnds  of  nuts  pnnluce  enough  carbon 
for  one  gas  respirator. 

This  sacrifice  made  it  possible  in  after 
years  for  William  McKInley,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlte<l  States,  discussing  the 
vexing  problems  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  to  si>eak  words  of  wisdom  for  us 
tl»en,  which  are  words  of  wisdom  for  ui 
now  as  we  face  the  vexing  problems  of 
the  world  war. 

"It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  determine 
what  is  best  to  do  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  Is  oftentimes  the  hardest.  The  pniphet 
of  evil  would  do  nothing  l)ecause  he 
flinches  at  sacrifice  ami  effon  •«'»  »  t•^  ,«» 
nothing  Is  easiest  and  Involves  the  least 
CfKsL  On  those  whti  have  tn*n.^.>^  i%i  i.o 
there  rests  a  responsibility  which  Is  n<»i 
on  those  who  have  no  obllgathms  as  doers. 
If  the  doubters  were  in  the  nmjority  there 
would.  It  Is  true,  be  no  labor.  n(»  sacrifices, 
no  anxiety,  and  no  burden  raised  or  car- 
ried, no  contribution  from  our  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  welfare  of  others  or  evt»n 
to  the  extension  of  our  resources  to  the 
welfare  of  ourselves.  There  would  bo 
ease;  but,  alas,  there  would  be  nothing 
done. 

"  But  grave  problems  come  In  the  life 
of  a  nation,  however  much  men  may  seek 
to  avoid  thein.  They  come  without  our 
seeking,  and  the  generation  on  which  they 
are  forced  can  n<it  avoid  the  respcmsibility 
of  honestly  striving  for  their  solution. 
If  that  effort  be  made  in  conscience.  In 
Justlc*e  and  honor  It  will  not  be  in  vain." 


Germany  has  made  herself  a  composite, 
compact,  purposeful  nation  by  metbcMls  of 
edu<*ation  as  well  as  by  authority.  We 
can  make  ourselves  a  comp^wlte,  purpose- 
ful Nation,  and  lnHM>Ke  no  authority  other 
than  the  compelling  Infiuence  of  afTection, 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  educa- 
tion.—FmnlcMfi  K.  Lane, 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


SCALES  IN  THE  CLASSROOM. 


Child  Health  Organizatioii  Sees  Them 
as  One  Step  in  School  Health  Cam- 
paign. 


"  Scales  in  every  school,"  is  one  of  the 
slogans  of  the  Child  Health  Organization 
formed  in  New  York  City  early  in  1918. 

"If  you  arc  fortunate 
enough  to  have  scales  in  your 
school,"  says  Miss  Lucy  Op- 
pen,  In  a  circular  for  teach- 
ers recently  issued  by  the  or- 
ganization, "  have  them 
brought  into  your  room  and 
do  the  weighing  and  measur- 
ing as  part  of  some  opening 
exercise  or  special  exercises 
on  Friday.  There  should  be 
scales  in  every  school,  but  at 
the  present  time  only  one 
school  in  a  thousand  possesses 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  bo 
necessary  for  you  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  some 
butcher,  grocer,  or  hardware 
dealer  and  get  him  to  lend 
you  scales  for  the  purpose. 
Since  the  significance  of  a 
chlld*s  weight  lies  in  its  rela- 
tion to  its  height — some  chil- 
dren being  naturally  shorter 
of  stature  tlian  others,  with 
no  detriment  to  their  general 
health — the  height  of  the 
children  must  be  carefully  as- 
certained. A  measuring  rod 
for  the  purpose  is  desirable, 
but  a  tape  measure  tacked  to 
the  wall  will  do  almost  as 
well. 

"In  this  simple  exercise 
there  is  one  definite  thought 
which  you  can  easily  get  to 
the  children,  namely,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
average  weight  for  a  given 
height  and  age,  and  that  if 
they  fall  below  that  average 
they  are  below  par.  If  they 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  as 
much  as  ten  per  cent  below 
par  (and  from  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  of  your 
children  will  probably  show  this  result), 
they  must  as  patriotic  citizens  make  a 
special  effort  to  bring  themselves  up. 
The  discussions  which  will  result,  as  to 
the  things  which  make  a  child  grow,  and 
the  things  which  keep  him  from  being 
strong  and  Yiealthy,  will  make  the  child 
realize  that  his  future  health  and  effi- 
ciency lie  largely  within  his  own  control. 


"  Where  physical  defects  arc  found,  ex- 
ert your  Influence  to  get  them  removed. 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  enlist  the 
Interest  of  the  man  higher  up,  to  set  go- 
ing your  machinery  Involving  the  school 
doctor  and  school  nurse,  if  your  school  is 
equipped  with  this  sort  of  medical  serv- 
ice. If  your  school  Is  not  so  equipped, 
could   any   demonstration   more  clearly 


ClassrRoom  Weight  Record 


Ht«lmhtT<Miifim    GrfJr}    MMilMta 


Name 


Hung  on  the  classroom  wall,  a  chnrt  of  thig  kind  will  help  develop 
the  gronp  spirit.  It  will  prove  an  Incentive  to  the  cbiklren  who 
arc  below  par  to  improve  their  condition.  The  size  of  this  chart 
Is  about  12  by  18  inches. 


point  out  the  need,  and  the  imnietllate 
need,  of  instituting  It? 

"  If  in  your  weighing  contest  you  sim- 
ply get  the  idea  of  the  standard  weight 
for  a  given  height  firmly  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  and  your 
principal — if  you  do  this  one  thing  and 
nothing  more — ^you  will  have  put  in  the 
entering  wedge.    Other  teachers  will  al- 


most certainly  follow  your  example,  and 
the  ^ground  will  be  prepared  for  other 
constructive  work  later  on." 

What  the  Child-Health  Orgamzation  Is. 

The  new  organization  came  Into  being 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
the  War  Time  Problems  of  Childhood. 
The  revelation  of  the  extent 
to  •which  malnutrition  had 
been  shown  to  exist  among 
school  children  of  New  York 
and  Its  steady  Increase  due  to 
Ignorance  of  food  values  and 
the  rising  cost  of  food,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  Lane,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  who 
urged  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional committee  composed  of 
lay  and  medical  members  to 
study  the  problems  and  ad- 
vise means  for  its'  solution. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  associa- 
tion, an  organization  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  school 
children  was  perfected  as 
one  of  the  branches  of  the 
national  child  labor  commit- 
tee, which  had  always  been 
interested  In  health  education. 
The  following  is  the  pro- 
gram that  the  <Alld  health 
organization  has  set  Itself: 

1.  To  teach  health  habits 
to  children  and  to  secure  ade- 
quate health  examinations  for 
all  children  in  the  public' 
schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing: 

(a)  Stimulation  of  chil- 
dren's Interest  by  placing 
weighing  and  measuring 
scales  In  every  school  and  ac- 
quainting children  with  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the 
normal  weight  and  height. 

(6)  Determination  of 
proper  standards  for  exami- 
nations, with  special  refer- 
ence to  normal  nutrition  and 
growth. 

(c)  Methods  of  examina- 
tion ;  how  extensive  for  general  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  Health  records,  which  should 
cover  the  entire  school  life  of  the  child 
and,  with  scholarship  record,  accompany 
him  in  his  progress  through  school,  and  In 
making  his  application  for  a  work  permit, 
(c)  The  aroufing  of  a  public  demand 
for  health  examinations,  the  teaching  of 
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health  habits  and  the  keeping  of  health 
records  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine 
of  school  life. 

2.  To  consider  tlie  urgent  problem  of 
malnutrition  among  fscliool  children. 

(a)  A  more  careful  study  than  has  yet 
been  made  to  determine  its  extent  and  de- 
gree, both  in  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  measures  proposed 
tf>  combat  this  condition,  such  as 

(1)  Si)eeial  nutrition  classes. 

(2)  Making  it  possible  for  children  to 
get  one  or  more  hot  meals  at  school. 

(5)  Instruction  of  the  community  In 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  of  school 
age. 

(c)  To  furnish  Information  to  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  organizations  re- 
garding the  practical  application  of  the 
results  of  these  studies. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  children 
in  industry ;  this  involves : 

(o)  The  i-equiremcnt  of  physical  fit- 
ness for  each  particular  Job. 

(6)  The  periodical  examination  of  chil- 
dren who  remain  at  work  in  factories, 
stores,  and  other  establishments. 

(c)  The  cancellation  of  permits  to 
work  at  Jobs  not  suited  to  the  children 
from  the  health  viewpoint. 

4.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  public  to 
the  necessity  of  conserving  the  health  of 
the  school  child  as  a  basis  of  national  se- 
curity and  stability. 

5.  To  promote,  or  cooperate  with  other 
bodies  in  securing  legislation  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ATHLETICS  IN  FRANCE. 


A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  June  14, 
1918.  and  printed  in  the  July  20  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, gives  the  following  important 
Information  at>out  plans  for  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletics  In  France: 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  manifestation 
in  favor  of  physical  education,  organized 
at  Bordeaux,  M.  Henry  Pate,  deputy,  de- 
livered a  very  Interesting  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  house  of  deputies  had 
decided  to  participate  actively  in  the 
physical  education  and  athletics  of  the 
young,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
program:  (1)  To  adopt  a  general  meth- 
od of  rational  physical  instruction,  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  needs  of 
the  subject,  the  specialization  of  the 
w^ork,  and  the  attraction  of  the  exercise. 
(2)  To  create  regional  schools  and  a  su- 
perior school  destined  to  create  and  to 
maintain  a  unity  of  methods.  ( 3 )  To  open 
these  schools  to  the  physical  instructors 
of  the  Army,  to  the  monitors  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  military  service,  and  to  the  in- 
structors of  both  sexes.     (4)  To  direct 


MILLION  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL 
AGE  AS  ''MODERN  HEALTH 
CRUSADERS." 


That  nearly  1,000,000  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  Nation  have  now  enrolled 
as  Modern  Health  Crusaders  Is  announced 
by  the  National  Tut)erculosis  Association, 
under  whose  dli-cction  this  movement  is 
conducted.  The  crusade,  the  association 
states,  "  centers  about  a  simple  but  funda- 
mental program  of  health  •  chores,*  on  the 
part  of  children,  and  enlists  the  rising 
generation  of  tlie  Nation's  citizens  In  a 
better  understanding  of  individual  and 
public  health  essentials." 

"The  American  Red  Cross,"  the  asso- 
ciation announces,  "has  now  officially 
indorsed  the  Modern  Health  Crusade.  H. 
D.  Gibson,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Red  Cross,  has  written  to  the  managers 
of  its  14  divisions,  including  the  foreign 
division,  bespeaking  their  cooperation  in 
this  movemout.  In  a  letter  to  the  associa- 
tion Mr,  Gibson  says  that  he  *  takes  pleas- 
ure In  indorsing  the  program  of  the 
Health  Ci'usaders  as  giving  an  interesting 
and  useful  field  for  patriotic  service  of 
the  school  children  and  the  promotion  of 
rational  welfare.*  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCrackcn, 
national  director  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  also  commends  the  movement.  In  a 
statement  herewith  made  public,  *to  every 
school  child  in  tlio  Nation.*     During  the 

the  young  toward  outdoor  exercises,  giv- 
ing them  freely.  (6)  To  obtain  (a)  the 
simplification  of  school  programs,  which 
are  frightfully  overloaded  and  tend  to 
destroy  energy;  {b)  the  introduction  of 
a  physical  test  in  all  examinations;  (c) 
the  institution  of  outdoor  schools  and 
open-air  or  outdoor  colonies  for  the  physi- 
cally abnormal  children  ;  and  (d)  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  school  medical  in- 
fection. (7)  To  assure  the  employment 
of  special  professors  of  gymnastics.  (8) 
To  demand  legislation  providing  for  ob- 
ligatory postgraduate  instruction  and  the 
introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  (la 
semaine  anglalse),  so  as  not  to  Injure  the 
professional  work  of  the  adults,  or  their 
apprenticeship,  or  reduct  the  wages  to 
which  they  may  aspire.  (9)  To  give  a 
larger  place  !n  the  training  for  military 
service  to  physical  education  and  athlet- 
ics, as  a  base  for  the  future  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  and  of  the  recruiting 
laws. 

In  onler  to  solve  these  multiple  prob- 
lems, th^e  has  been  appointed  a  ComitC 
national  de  propagande  pour  le  developo- 
ment  de  Teducation  physique  et  sportive, 
de  rhygiene  soclale  et  de  la  renovation  de 
la  race.  This  committee  will  cooperate 
closely  with  the  public  authorities,  the 
universities,  the  faculties,  the  commer- 
cial centers,  Industrial  centers,  financial 
powers,  and  the  press. 


summer.  Dr.  MacCri.cken  says,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  '  supplied 
with  Modern  Health  Crusade  material  for 
distribution  to  ail  school  teachers,  and 
the  individual  score  cards  for  the  daily 
health  chores,  which  each  child  must  per- 
form to  become  a  member,  will  be  made 
available  for  the  20,000,000  of  school  chil- 
dren in  America.' 

"New  iasiguia  for  the  coming  year,** 
the  association's  announcement  con- 
cludes, "  have  now  been  prepared  for  the 
Crusader  hosts.  These  consist  of  a  but- 
ton for  the  Squire,  a  silver  pin  for  tlw 
Knight  and  a  gt^d  pin  for  the  Knight 
Bamieret.  The  button  shows  Liberty  at 
war  against  disease,  and  tlie  metal  pins 
3how  a  Crusade  bowman  about  to  let  hi? 
arrow  fly  from  behind  his  Modern  Health 
Crusader  shield.** 


THE  STATES  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


In  tlie  majority  of  States  supervised 
play,  while  it  Is  more  and  more  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  part  of  physical 
training,  can  not  be  utilized  because 
there  Is  either  not  enough  play  space  or 
the  space  that  is  available  is  poorly 
adapted  to  playroom  purposes. 

In  one  of  the  eight  States  maldng 
physical  edneation  compulsory,  the  rural 
school  playgrounds  are  wholly  inade- 
quate, to  judge  fxom  tlie  figures  shown 
in  the  school  survey  of  the  State  made  in 
191G;  50  per  cent  of  the  rural  play- 
grounds contain  less  than  one-fourth  of 
an  acre;  and  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  making  playgrounds  fit  for 
play.  Sites  usually  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  by  accident;  lack  of  drainage,  ir- 
regularly sliaped  plots  and  small  size  are 
obstacles  to  good  games  and  therefore  a 
great  disadvantage  in  carrying  out  any 
plan  of  physical  education  In  which  gen- 
eral group  activity  and  live  play  are  con- 
sidered important 

A  school  survey  of  another  State  (not 
one  of  the  eight  States  referred  to)  re- 
ports 70  per  cent  of  the  school  grounds  as 
c<xitalnlng  more  than  one-half  acre.  The 
average  size  Is  1  acre,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  play  space  Is  large  enough.. 
Usually  the  buildings  are  so  located  that 
the  ground  is  divided  into  small  plots 
that  would  Interfere  with  any  modem 
scheme  of  school  games  and  other  play- 
ground activities. 

*  *  *  m  m 

Following  a  bureau  of  education  sur- 
vey last  year  of  Falls  and  Walker 
Counties,  Tex.,  a  drive  is  on  in  those 
counties  to  improve  tlie  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  recreational  facilities.  Over  60 
per  cent  of  the  school  outhouses  have 
been  improved.  Playground  space  has 
been  Increased  and  grounds  have  been 
drained  and  generally  improved. 
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RECREATION  IN  THE  OPEN 
COUNTRY. 

Schoolhouse  Should  Be  the  Center  of 
Play  Life,  Says  the  Children's 
Bureau. 


The  RohoolhouRe  csi  n  enally  be  for  rural 
communities  the  monna  of  securing  for  the 
country  not  only  the  purely  recreational 
activities,  hut  also  the  lectures,  concerts, 
pluys.  and  art  exhibits  that  are  so  highly 
valucHl  a  part  of  city  life,  sccordinp  to  an 
announcement  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  l^ahor,  which  Is 
conducting  a  recreational  drive  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Wiinian's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  rational  Defense.  The 
Children's  Burenu  circular  says: 

It  Is  quite  according  to  fashion  to  be- 
wail the  vanished  social  life  of  rural  dis- 
tricts— the  corn  hackings,  the  quilting 
bees,  the  taffy  (mils,  the  log  rollings,  the 
military  musters,  the  barn  rnisings.  the 
tournaments,  and  camp  meetings;  all 
the  community  giitherings  of  earlier, 
simpler  times.  It  has  been  demon- 
strate<l  In  many  localities,  however,  that 
even  with  the  *'  gcMwl  old  days "  so  far 
beyond  recnil,  a  social  life  as  rich  and 
vnrled  as  thnt  of  the  city  Is  possible  In 
the  country.  Many  rural  communities, 
with  the  H(*hi  Mil  house  or  the  small  town 
as  a  center,  hnve  shown  that  It  Is  |m)ssI- 
ble  to  secure  for  the  cijuntry.  In  athlitlon 
to  purely  re<Teational  nctivltles,  the  lec- 
tures, the  c<»ncerts,  the  plays,  even  the 
art  exhibits  that  are  s«  highly  vslued  a 
part  of  city  life.  Country  children  are 
often  worse  f»fr  for  recrenthwal  facilities 
thiin  are  children  of  crowded  city  dis- 
tricts. In  tcMi  many  cases  the  village 
that  Is  the  center  of  sinMnl  life  offers 
nothing  for  young  people  seeking  amuse- 
ment hut  the  cheap  piM>I  n»om.  naiving 
pictures  that  are  often  sordid,  and  the 
salmm.  Children  In  sncb  ic  allties  as 
these  are  not  being  given  a  fair  chance  to 
develop.  They  are  not  only  exiM»sed  to 
grave  moral  <langers.  hut  are  often  Infe- 
rior physically  to  the  city  children  who.se 
bodies  have  been  trained  "through  games 
and  sports. 

Many  of  the  workers  for  Children's 
Year  are  using  the  recreation  drive  to 
emphasl9M»  the  nee<l  for  better  recrea- 
tional facilities  In  their  own  comnmni- 
tles.  They  are  taking  an  inventory  of 
w^hat  they  have  to  ofTer  boys  and  girls 
In  search  of  nniusemeiits.  and  are  trying 
to  make  that  <»ffering  more  varie<l  and 
more  attractive.  Such  nrLTinlzarinns  -is 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Canii)-F'ire  Girls,  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  School  Garden 
Army,  the  .hinlor  Hed  Cross,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
are  helping  the  Children's  Year  w«)rkers 
to  demonstrate  that  play  in  which  a 
whole  conmiunity  can  take  part  Is  not 
only  more  healthful  but  more  fun  than 
the  exploited  recreation  and  passive 
anmsenjents  i»f  the  town,  and  that  a  giM»d 
deal  of  the  f»lay  spirit  cnn  be  put  Into 
useful  leisure-time  activities  that  range 
all  the  way  fmni  gardening  and  stock 
raising  to  making  bandages  and  "  helping 
m<ither." 

The  climax  of  the  recreation  drive  will 
come  In  September  or  October  with  a 


HOW  CHILDREN  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY  SCHOOLS  CAN  ASSIST  IN 
CLOTHING  CONSERVATION. 

[Prepared   by    S.    DcBonAH    Haines   for   th» 
Bureau  of  Education.] 

I.  REPAIR  AND  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR 
CLOTHING. 

1.  You  can  darn  stockings.  An  ele- 
mentary school  In  Kansas  City  mended 
100  pairs  last  winter. 

2.  You  can  sew  on  buttons  when  they 
become  loose.  If  you  wait  until  they 
come  off  you  may  los^  the  button. 

3.  Tou  can  put  a  hemmed  patch  on  cot- 
ton dresses  or  on  underclothing. 

4.  You  can  mend  shoes.  In  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  the  bf>ys'  cobbling  class  re- 
pair the  worn  shoes  for  the  pupils  and 
the  home.  Mending  shoes  saves  a  great 
deal  of  leather. 

5.  You  can  often  make  last  season's 
dresses  and  skirts  wearable  by  lengthen- 
ing them.  How  many  different  ways  are 
there  of  lengthening  dresses  and  skirts? 

6.  You  can  hang  your  coat  and  dresses 
on  hangers  when  you  take  them  off.  This 
keeps  the  garment  from  becoming  wrin- 
kled. 

7.  You  can  make  a  clothes  hanger  In 
the  woodworking  class,  or  you  can  make 
an  emergency  one,  out  of  a  heavy  roll 
of  newspapers  and  a  string.  How  would 
you  tie  the  string  In  order  to  have  a  loop 
by  which  to  hang  It? 

8.  You  can  brush  your  clothes  to  keep 
them  free  from  dust  When  Is  the  best 
time  during  the  day  to  brush  them? 

9.  You  can  keep  your  shoes  dry  or  If 
they  become  wet  you  can  dry  them  slowly. 
Leather  can  stand  no  more  heat  than  the 
hand  without  Injuring  It.  Quick  drying 
rots  the  leather  and  the  threads,  there- 
fore never  dry  shoes  over  the  radiator  or 
kitchen  stove. 

10.  You  can  keep  the  leather  of  your 
shoes  clean  and  soft  by  applying  a  paste 


patriotic  play  week  or  a  play  day  to  be 
held  la  some  cases  In  connection  with 
county  fairs  or  grange  meetings  or  some 
other  community  gstherings.  This  week 
wHI  he  made  the  occashin  for  a  diMuon- 
st ration  of  the  use  to  which  children  can 
put  their  leisure  time.  There  will  be 
songs  and  games  and  tests  of  physical 
etlicicncy  and  exhibitions  of  things  made 
and  ralse<l.  In  some  cases  It  is  plnnne<l 
to  give  a  patriotic  pageant  especially  pre- 
pare<l  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Drama  league  of  America  for  u.se  dating 
plwy  week.  This  pageant  will  emphnslze 
the  imp(»rtance  of  the  part  to  be  played 
by  young  people  In  the  fight  for  dem(K> 
racy — a  part  that  can  be  well  played  only 
If  they  are  given  a  chance  to  grow  and 
develop  healthfully  and  normally,  with 
plenty  of  play,  not  too  much  work,  and 
their  full  due  of  schooling. 


made  of  water  and  good  soap.  Good 
soap  such  as  you  use  on  your  hands  will 
not  harm  leather.  Indee<l,  soap  is  used 
to  make  paste  shoe  polishes. 

11.  You  can  assist  in  airing,  sunning, 
and  brushing  wool  clothes  and  furs  next 
spring  when  It  is  time  to  store  them. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
storing.  Then  wrap  tightly  in  newspaper 
and  put  something  In  each  package  to 
keep  away  moths.    Label  the  packages. 

n.  SAVE  THE  WASTE. 

1.  You  can  save  buttons,  needles,  pins, 
snaps,  hooks,  and  eyes.  Had  you  thought 
how  much  a  button  is  worth  if  buttons 
cost  15  cents  per  dozen?  Have  a  box 
for  buttons  you  find.  Fasten  snaps,  hooks 
and  eyes  to  a  card.  Put  pins  and  needles 
In  a  cushion. 

2.  You  can  save  cotton  by  making 
wash  cloths,  cleaning  cloths,  and  du^^tera 
from  soft,  worn-out  cotton  garments  In- 
stead of  buying  new  material  for  these 
uses.  Cotton  Is  scarce  and  much  needed 
for  war  necessities. 

3.  You  can  save  for  the  salvage  depart- 
ment of  Red  Cross  all  small  scraps  and 
worn-out  garments  of  cotton,  ilnen«  and 
wool.  Cotton  rags  are  made  Into  paper. 
Old  linen  Is  used  In  layettes  for  refugees. 
Wool  can  be  reman ufactu red  into  clotli. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  you  increase 
the  supply  of  wool  by  saving  every  scrap 
of  wool  cloth  and  yam. 

4.  You  can  save  burlap  (tow  or  gunny) 
sacks,  collect  and  mend  them.  They  are 
often  destroyed  by  carelessness.  How 
much  is  a  sack  worth  in  your  locality? 

DL  MAKE  SCRAPS  AND  DISCARDED  CLOTH- 
ING USEFUL. 

1.  You  can  make  caps,  bootees,  and 
other  garments  for  layette  and  refugee 
usa 

2.  You  can  piece  quilts  out  of  scraps 
too  small  for  garments.  Outing  flannel 
can  be  used  Tor  warm  refugee  quilts; 
gingham,  percale,  and  similar  material 
can  be  used  for  Junlor-Iled-CrosSrBeueflt 
quilts. 

3.  You  can  cut  gun  wipes  out  of  firm 
cotton  plecres  too  .small  for  other  uses. 

4.  You  can  make  an  apron  for  your- 
self, a  dress,  or  a  petticoat  for  a  small 
child  from  men's  discarded  Khirls.  It  Is 
often  fHissible  to  plan  the  new  garment 
so  as  to  utilize  buttons  and  buttonholes 
from  the  old  garment  You  will  save 
time  and  material  by  making  your  apron 
like  a  butcher's  apron. 

5.  You  can  ravel  worn-out  or  luivvear- 
able  sweaters.  The  yarn  can  be  washed 
and  dyed  in  the  skein  and  then  reknlt 
Into  garments. 

6.  You  can  make  holders,  such  as  are 
needed  In  every  kitchen,  out  of  heavy 
worn  cotton  material  or  of  new  cotton 
scraps. 

7.  You  can  sew  on  the  sewing  machine. 
Children  in  many  schools  In  the  United 
Stiites.  who  are  In  the  fifth  grade,  are 
now  learning  to  use  the  machine.  It 
saves  time  in  remodeling. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

War   Time  Education   Glimpses  From  Ooerseas 


FOREIGN  PROFESSORS  LEAVE 
TOKYO  UNIVERSITY. 

Press  d!  nntches  from  Tokyo  under 
dnto  of  Auprust  1  state  that  the  three  for- 
eign professors  In  the  college  of  law  at 
the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo  have 
been  dropped  from  the  faculty  •'nd  native 
members  of  the  faculty  placed  In  charge. 
The  Japanese  paper  Nichl-Nlchl  Is  re- 
poTtei\  as  stating  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Japanese  professors  will  be  raised  20  per 
cent  and  five  new  pnifessors  and  three 
assistant  professors  will  be  appointed. 


ENGLISH  INTEREST  IN  SPANISH 
ATTRACTS  COMMENT  IN  AR- 
GENTINA. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Ferald  of  June  14. 
3918.  published  an  Interesting  article  evi- 
dently inspired  by  Sir  Maurice  de  Bun- 
sen,  head  of  the  British  Commercial  Com- 
mission, which  bus  recently  visited  Ar- 
gentina. Bh«iwlng  the  prominence  that  Is 
being  given  the  study  of  Spanish  In  the 
United  KIngtIom,  according  to  Consul 
General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  article  points  out  that  Sir 
Maurice  de  Bunsen  Is  one  of  the  signa- 
tories to  a  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  Inquire  Into  the  position  of 
modem  languages  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain. 


FEDERAL  MANUAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  President  of  Brazil  approved  on 
June  12  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  Imlustry,  and 
commerce  for  the  establishment  of  man- 
iml  training  sch4K>ls,  maintsiincd  by  the 
Federal  Government,  In  every  State  of 
the  Republic  and  In  the  Federal  District, 
according  to  Vlco  Consul  Momsen,  at  Ulo 
de  Janeiro. 

Each  school  Is  to  have  five  workshops, 
equipped  In  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing Industries  of  the  district.  The  nor- 
mal period  of  training  will  be  four  years, 
students  being  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16.    

THE   "EINHEITSSCHULE"   IN 
GERMANY. 

German  government  outhorltles  have  re- 
cently shown  their  opposition  to  the  "  Ein- 
heitsschulo,"  or  uniform  public  school,  one 
of  the  reforms  for  which  the  more  liberal 
elements  In  Gerninny  were  contending  be- 
fore the  war.  The  minister  of  education, 
according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeltung, 
says  that  If  by  it  Is  meant  a  uniform  ad- 


justment of  the  whole  school  system  on 
a  national  basis  throughout  the  Empire, 
he  Is  opposed  to  it  unconditionally  on 
principle.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  tlie  plan 
was  to  be  understood  as  a  methcKl  of  con- 
necting elementary  and  middle  and  higher 
schools  ••  with  the  chief  aim  of  facilitat- 
ing and  Insuring  a  similar  course  of  edu- 
oition  for  all  ranks  of  the  populatioir,** 
he  would  not  perhaps  he  so  much  <ipp<»sed, 
tliough  the  question  would  still  be  debat- 
able. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional budget  the  minister  also  8T>oke  In 
fbvor  of  retaining  the  denominational 
si'hools.  "  thus  voicing,*'  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  says.  "  the  wishes  of  the  Center, 
in  opp«>sltIon  to  the  Liberals  and  the  So- 
cial Democrats.**  "The  denominational 
school  has  stcKMl  the  tests,*'  says  the  min- 
ister, "and  any  change  may  lead  to  the 
most  bitter  struggle." 

The  possibility  of  coeducation  as  a  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  **  Blnheitsscbule  *' 
was  also  rejected  by  the  minister  ot  least 
us  far  as  the  middle  school  was  concerned. 


ENGLAND  AND   ITALY. 

In  Rlvlsta  Pedagoglcn,  May-June,  1918, 
significant  notices  are  given  of  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
closer  Intellectual  entente  between  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  The  Ensrllsh  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  invltwl  a  group  of 
leading  Italian  professors  to  visit  the 
English  universities  that  they  might  see 
English  etlucatlon  for  themselves,  and  ex- 
change mutually  helpful  views.  The 
Rlvlsta  points  out  the  unparalleled  op- 
portunities afforded  the  visitors  to  ob- 
tain light  upon  eilucational  problems  dis- 
tinctively bearing  upon  the  intellertual 
and  scientific  development  of  the  Itnlian 
nation.  As  guests  of  the  British  Oovom- 
ment.  they  visited  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford, London,  Cambridge,  Manchester, 
I.rf»eds.  Sheflleld.  Edinburgh,  Glhsgow, 
everywhere  receiving  the  most  cordial 
greeting,  personally  and  officially.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  visit  was  the  revival 
of  interest  In  groups  and  associations  hI- 
ready  existent  for  the  study  of  the  Ital- 
ian language  and  people.  An  enthusi- 
astic meeting  of  the  "  Societa  degll  Amid 
deir  Italia  "  in  I^)ndon  Is  illustrative  of 
this  qulckenerl  Interest  Talks  were 
made  emphasizing  »:ie  need  of  closer  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  ties  between  the  two 
nations,  for  which  the  political  and  bel- 
ligerent alliance  constitutes  a  strong  and 
enduring  basis.  Lord  Burnham.  esTM?- 
cially,  emphasized  England's  vast  debt 


to  Italy  for  the  training  of  her  ptH'ts 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  made  a 
plea,  however,  for  a  study  not  only  of 
the  Italy  of  the  past;  but  of  tbe  present, 
and  from  the  prai*tlcal  as  well  as  the  lit- 
erary point  of  view. 

The  establishment  of  chairs  of  Italian 
language  and  llteroture  In  the  Univer- 
sities of  Manchester  ami  Glasgow,  with 
steps  taken  to  this  end  In  other  English 
and  Scotch  universities  Is  an  Interest- 
ing concomitant  to  the  visit  of  the  Italian 
profesmtrs. 

On  Italian  soil,  an  Instltuto  Italo-Brlt- 
annlco  has  been  founded,  i^ith  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  as  president.  Its  organi- 
zation Is  centered  at  Rome,  with  branches 
projected  in  ail  cities  of  the  Kingdom. 


HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS  FOR 
WOUNDED  ITALIAN  SOL- 
DIERS. 

SIgnorlta  Rina  Paltvlnlerl  writes  with 
force  and  deflnlteness  of  her  year's  ex- 
perience teaching  In  the  hospital  schcK)!.! 
conducted  at  the  Ospedaie  delta  Guas- 
talla.  near  Milan. 

These  schools,  be  It  noted,  are  not  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  wtranded.  nor  for 
their  training  In  trades  and  crafts;  they 
are  expressly  for  the  teaching  of  book  sub- 
jects, and  for  adults,  most  of  whom,  even 
the  youngest,  would  seem,  nt  first  flush, 
beyond  the  plastic  age.  And  yet,  as  the 
signorlta  puts  it.  "the  results  with  our 
wcninded  boys  are  stupendous." 

As  regarfls  the  hunmn  material,  all  are 
peasants,  or  drawn  from  the  lowest  urban 
classes,  economically  and  socially.  Most 
are  unable  to  read  and  write,  though 
many  have  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
first  three  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  but  have  dropped  out.  and  have 
forgotten  practically  all  they  ever 
learned.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
common  to  all  was  the  Intense  desire  to 
retrieve  lost  time  and  opportunities.  The 
hospital  8  c  h  c»  o  I  r  o  o  m  was  not  only 
crowded  during  school  hours,  but  was, 
after  hours,  a  center  for  those  wishing  to 
finish  tasks,  and  to  talk  over  problems 
ctmnected  with  the  lesscms.  The  author, 
with  a  deftness  of  touch  half  pathetic, 
half  humorous,  and  all  Italian,  Indicates, 
en  passant,  the  many  points  of  dlflferenco 
between  the  ordinary  urchin,  "creeping 
like  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  and 
these  feverishly  ardent  boys  of  larger 
growth — between  sc<»larinl  and  scolaronl. 

These  soldier  pupils  forgrt  that  the  day 
Is  a  holiday;  they  come  stumping  In  on 
crutch  or  cane.  They  always  have  in  the 
b(N)k  hag  the  tK)ok  and  copy  l)CM>k  and  pen- 
cil needed.  The  fly  or  the  Insect,  the  bird 
or  the  butterfly,  always  sure  with  children 
to  start  a  mental  riot,  or  at  least  c<»ra- 
pletely  to  kill.  Interest  In  the  point  under 
elaboration,  may  do  his  worst  in  these 
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soldier  schools.  These  sturdy  pupfls 
waste  no  time  on  such  distraotioos.  To 
them  the  eonquertng  of  the  task  to  hand 
is  as  vital  as  It  used  to  be  to  blow  the 
boche  out  of  hts  trenches.  The  hospital 
school,  in  Its  lofty  and  single  concentra- 
tion of  will,  is  sacred  ground. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  poor  fellows 
for  their  ignorance  are  strikingly  lllunil- 
nating  for  the  life  and  psychology  of  the 
peoi)le ;  the  schoolhousc  was  too  far  from 
home,  he  had  no  good  clothes,  the  family 
could  not,  or  would  hot,  get  along  without 
the  boy*s  earnings.  With  yet  others,  plain 
laziness  and  loafing,  confessed  with  all 
boyish  ingenuousness,  made  them  shirk, 
and  they  quit  school  as  soon  as  possible. 
**  If  my  daddy  (pare)  had  only  given  me 
a  sound  licking  and  marched  me  off  to 
school,"  was  the  most  common  lament, 
volcecl  in  nil  the  dialects  of  Italy. 

ADULTS  V.  CUILDREN. 

Signorita  Pafcrlnierl's  inductions  as  to 
the  relative  powers  of  acquisition  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  extremely  Interesting. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  pure  and 
simple,  the  child  has  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage over  the  adult.  His  mind  Is 
fresh,  open,  ready  to  receive  the  stamp 
upon  the  proverbial  wax.  The  adult  Is 
what  he  is.  We  can  make  him  better; 
V.:!'  can  change  the  directions  of  his 
thoughts  and  ideas;  but  mold  him  as 
we  will— no.  The  adult  has  lived,  has 
struggled,  has  won.  has  lost,  has  tested 
the  difficulties  of  life. 

In  application,  of  course,  the  adult 
has  the  Indisputable  advantage.  He 
knows  the  hours  for  lessons  are  limited. 
He  Is  determined  to  got  the  very  most 
oixt  of  them.  His  attention  Is  seldom 
distracted.  Even  distinguished  visi- 
tors—so eagerly  welcomed  by  children — 
can  not  break  the  severe  and  imperturb- 
able calm  of  these  soldier-pupils.  The 
great  ones  pass  from  bench  to  bench, 
smiling,  enthusiastic,  patronizing.  These 
model  pupils  look  up,  answer  respect- 
fully, snille  from  the  depths  of  those  in- 
scrutable Italian  eyes  that  have  looked 
into  hell,  and  even  before  the  <li.sturb- 
Ing  clement  Is  well  out  of  the  room,  have 
plunged  again  Into  their  tasks. 

As  regards  the  will,  this  Is  the  wedge 
for  the  adult.  "  I  will  get  It,  I  will  get 
it ! "  And  by  dint  of  patience,  of  study, 
of  dctonulnation,  they  do.  The  will,  too, 
acts  powerfully  on  their  physical  condi- 
tion. Men  wounded  In  the  right  hand 
grasi>ed  the  pen  and  guided  the  wounded 
member  with  the  sound  one.  Trembling 
left  hands  grasped  penholders,  and  day 
by  day  by  desperate  efforts  gained  free- 
dom of  movement.  Men  with  head 
wounds  suffered  terribly  under  certain 
atmospheric  conditions,  but  they  never 
missed  school. 


In  experience  of  life,  and  stock  of 
ideas,  no  comparison  is  possible.  Other 
considerations  apart,  Signorlta  Petrl- 
nleri  finds  an  enormous  saving  af  time 
and  energy  in  not  having  to  explain  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  life  to  the  adult, 
as  has  to  be  done  with  the  child.  Tlie 
adult  applies  everything  as  he  pro- 
gresses. In  point  of  stock  of  words, 
however,  the  child  does  not  differ  so 
markedly  from  the  Illiterate  adult.  The 
Italian  peasant,  no  matter  of  what  dia- 
lect, has  an  extremely  limited  vocabu- 
lary. So  has  the  child.  But,  concludes 
the  author,  the  child  is  always,  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  enlarging  his 
stock  of  words;  the  adult  Is,  content 
with  wliat  he  has. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  these 
diverse  mental  aptitudes  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  school  subjects,  tlie  author  finds 
that  less  difficulty  is  encountered  in  dic- 
tation by  the  child  than  by  the  adult. 
The  child  has  a  tabula  rasa  of  a  mind. 
He  hears  a  sound,,  clear,  distinct.  He 
does  not  confuse  it  with  otlier  sounds.  It 
does  not  start  in  him  a  train  of  kindred 
concepts.  He  puts  down  what  he  hears. 
The  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  hears  a 
sound;  it  awakens  innumerable  dormant 
associations.  His  dialect  is  another  ever- 
present  obstacle.  The  struggle  to  cut 
these  away  is  unceasingly  hard.  Repeti- 
tion, untiring  repetition  by  teacher  and 
pupil.  Is  indispensable. 

In  her  discussion  of  tlie  subject  of  coin- 
position  the  author  is,  perhaps,  most  in- 
teresting. Her  conclusion  is  that  for 
literary  form  the  child's  composition  is 
better;  for  subject  matter,  the  adult's. 
The  author  tells  of  a  soldiei*  who  had  for 
some  time  been  In  an  agony  of  suspense 
at  not  hearing  from  home.  One  day  he 
had  assigned  to  him,  as  a  theme,  to  write 
a  letter  home  asking  some  favor.  He  fell 
to  work  and  wrote  desperately,  the 
teacher  watching  him.  The  letter  was 
full  of  ardent  affection,  of  deep  grief,  of 
hope,  of  encouragement  to  his  dear 
ones,  but  on  the  theme  assigned,  noth- 
ing. He  protested  with  emotion  that 
he  could  not  write  to  ask  a  favor  of  poor 
folk  who  had  hardly  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  After  great  persuasion  and  with 
infinite  toll  he  gi'ound  out  a  letter  ask- 
ing for  a  pair  of  shoes,  *'  tlie  cheapest 
they  could  find,  and  if  it  was  not  too 
much  trouble." 

In  arithmetic  and  calculation,  as  Is  to 
be  expected,  the  adult  far  outstrips  the 
child.  No  time  is  wasted  on  the  tables 
with  soldiers — **  that  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain head  of  wasted  time  for  children." 
The  man  does  the  problem,  does  it  cor- 
rectly, verifies  It,  out  of  some  incident  In 
his  old  trade  or  calling,  and  goes  on  ac- 
quiring new  facility. 


In  penmanship  and  design,  as  between 
the  man  and  the  child,  the  adult  has  a 
hardness  of  muscle,  the  child  a  weakness 
of  hazKl.  The  man  has  the  better  trained 
eye  and  sense  of  proportion,  the  child  a 
singleness  of  vision  and  an  ability  to  Iso- 
late the  object 

In  reading  the  adult  has  advantages 
that  enable  him  to  do  In  two  or  three 
months  what  it  takes  the  child  a  year  to 
do.  The  intensive  drill  upon  individual 
letters  that  would  be  a  crime  of  the  deei>- 
est  dye  pedagogically  is  feasible  and 
fruitful  with  adults,  being  a  drill  sol- 
dlcr-pupils  enjoy  and  continue  after 
hours. 

As  regards  the  explanatioa  of  passages 
read,  adults  make  a  better  showing  than 
children.  The  quicker  witted  and  more 
attentive  the  child  is,  the  more  does  he 
ttad  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  original. 
The  adult,  on  the  contrary,  dianges, 
adapts,  discourses  on  it,  if  he  is  talka- 
tive, brings  it  to  the  touchstone  of  his 
own  experience,  approves  or  rebukes,  in 
brief,  lncoiiK>rates  it  into  his  mental  life. 

So  with  grammar,  with  history,  with 
geography,  with  oral  arithmetic,  with  the 
physical  sciences,  each  one  chronicles  a 
series  of  victories  of  tlie  adult  over  the 
child.  Take  the  field  of  history.  The 
child  thinks  tlie  reign  of  Servius  Tullius 
the  least  interesting  of  ail;  the  adult, 
though  a  peasant,  grasps  the  force  of  its 
economic  and  social  changes.  The  child 
will  glibly  tell  you  of  the  exile  of  Charles 
Albert,  adding  pathetic  personal  touches ; 
the  man  will  tell  you  of  the  Importance  ol 
his  connection  with  the  constitution  of  '48. 

Now,  what  are  the  net  results  of  tills 
teaching  of  adult  soldier-pupils?  As  al- 
ready quoted,  the  author  says  they  are 
"stupendous."  She  has  seen  illiterates, 
or  practically  such.  In  less  than  one  year 
pass  the  examinations  di  compimento 
(admission  to  the  fifth  grade).  At  the 
Ospedale  della  Guastalla  an  illiterate 
Sicilian  lad,  with  a  severe  wound  in  his 
head,  from  which  the  fragment  of  shett 
could  not  be  extracted,  and  with  his  left 
side  completely  paralyzetl,  passed  th3  ex- 
aminations di  compimento  with  the  fol- 
lowing marks  on  a  basis  of  10:  8  in  dic- 
tation, grammar,  oral  and  written  arith- 
metic ;  7  In  explanation  of  passages  read ; 
G  in  penmanship,  composition,  and  read- 
ing. 

The  author  knows  of  other  Instances  of 
progress  In  other  hospital  schools  hardly 
less  astounding. 


SCHOOLS  IN  WAR  TIME. 

I  would  urge  that  the  people  con- 
tinue to  give  generous  support  to 
their  schools  of  all  grades. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  1918. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SCHOOLS  TO  AH) 
NATIONAL  LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE  IN 
CELEBRATING  LIBERTY  DAY. 


Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  Education  Cooperating  to 

make  Combined  Celebration  a  Success — Government 

will  send  Suggested  Program  to 'all  Communities. 

The  Treasury  Department,  through  its  National  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  has  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  designate  Saturday,  October  12,  which  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  second  week  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Drive,  as  Liberty 
Day,  and  to  request  every  school  district  in  the  United  States  to 
arrange  for  a  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  America  with  an  ap- 
propriate Harvest  Home  festival. 

Appropriateness  of  the  Combined  Celebration. 

In  his  letter  announcing  the  plan  to  the  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  districts,  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Franklin  points  out  the  appropri- 
ateness of  an  educational  celebration  that  will  combine  the  cele- 
bration of  the  discovery  of  America  and  Liberty  Day.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin says:  "When  the  people  of  a  community  recount  the  fruits  of 
their  summer's  labor  they  will  naturally  ask  themselves  what 
share  of  them  they  ought  to  invest  in  Liberty  bonds.    When  they 
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come  to  realize  what  the  discovery  of  America  has  meant  to  them 
personally,  what  it  has  meant  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, what  it  will  mean  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  in  the  present 
world  tragedy,  when  they  begin  to  feel  all  this,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity say,  *this  is  worth  investing  in,  worth  fighting  for,  worth  mak- 
ing any  sacrifice  for.' 

"To  create  this  state  of  mind  is  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  nation-wide  cele- 
bration will  stir  such  enthusiasm  over  America's  mission  in  the 
world  as  to  enable  each  community  to  reach  at  least  its  quota  by 
that  day.  Let  every  local  community  make  this  its  goal  and  on 
Liberty  Day  announce  the  achievement  and  rejoice  over  it. 

"There  is  something  vastly  inspiring  in  the  thought  of  all  the 
local  neighborhoods  in  the  United  States  meeting  the  same  day  on 
the  basis  of  citizenship  with  united  devotion  to  the  ideals  for  which 
America  stands.  *  Morale  is  to  force  as  three  is  to  one,'  said  Napo- 
leon. To  mobilize  the  spirit  of  America  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. October  12  furnishes  the  occasion  for  expressing  the  Na- 
tion's spirit  in  definite  terms  of  service  to  meet  the  Nation's  need." 

Bureau  of  Education  Preparing  Suggestions. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  prepared  suggestions  for  a  Har\'est  Homo 
festival  and  is  having  these  mailed  to  practically  every  schoolhouse 
in  the  United  States.  State  and  local  leaders  of  the  loan  drive 
have  been  instructed  to  familiarize  themselves  witli  the  plan  of 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  to.  get  behind  the 
program  for  the  celebration.  Director  Franklin  points  out  that 
the  program  prepared  by  the  Government  is  merely  suggestive. 
It  is  felt  that  the  two  central  ideas — the  discovery  of  our  country 
and  the  Harvest  Home  festival — ^are  so  simple  and  yet  so  significant 
that  every  community  will  bo  able  to  adapt  them  to  local  condi- 
tions and  express  them  effectively.  The  form  of  the  celebration 
contemplated  will  include  such  activities  as  war-time  athletics, 
games,  community  singing,  a  conmiunity  dinner  party,  a  Colum- 
bus pageant,  and  addresses. 

"The  Bureau  of  Education  willingly  responds  to  the  request  of 
the  National  Liberty  Loan  Committee  to  prepare  a  program  for 
Conununity  Celebrations  of  America's  discovery  day,  October  12, 
and  to  cooperate  throughout  the  nation  to  help  make  them  a  success. 
It  does  so,  not  only  because  it  desires  to  render  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  people  are  again  asked  to 
buy  bonds,  but  also  because  the  celebration  of  this  annivereary 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  practice  of  citizenship 
in  local  communities,  which  is  the  permanent  aim  of  the  Bureau 
in  its  community  center  work. 

"The  surest  guarantee  of  success  in  our  efforts  to  win  a  victory 
for  democracy  in  Europe  is  the  practice  of  democracy  in  America. 
Inspiring  possibilities,  therefore,  present  themselves  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country  when  they  meet  as  communities  to  consider  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  its  significance  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
October  12  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  rendering  conspicuous 
service  in  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  nation  is  now 
making  heroic  sacrifices. '! 
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TEACHERS  AND  THE  DRAFT. 


Official  Stetemenk  Issned  by  the  Commls- 

eioner  ef  Education  With  Approvd 

of  the  War  Department. 


The  Commisaoner  of  Educaticm  bas  eent 
to  euperintoDdonts  and  principals  of  schoole 
tbe  foftlowing  ietter  covering  the  cases  ol 
teachens  registered  under  the  new  selective 
service  draft  act: 

"The  extcnfiion  of  the  selective  draft  ages, 
by  recent  act  of  Coogrese,  rendevs  many  school 
officers  and  teachers  liable  to  call  lor  military 
service.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, lu>we^'er,  to  call  to  the  colors  men 
vhoee  services  are  necessary  to  thocan-ying 
on  of  the  country's  educational  enterprise. 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  is  instructing 
local  and  district  boards  to  give  deferred 
classification  to  men  who  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  educational  institutions.  In- 
dustrial ad\isors  have  been  appointed  toas^ 
aist  district  boards  in  determining  the  valid- 
ity of  claims  for  deferred  classification  or 
exemption  in  order  that  fundamental  un* 
dorta'  ings,  including  education,  may  not  be 
unduly  disrupted.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  persons  not  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  undertaHngs  will  not  be 
given  deferred  classification  on  tbe  ground 
of  occupation. 

"1  advise  you  to  scrutinize  with  special 
care  the  teaching  personnel  of  the  school  or 
schools  under  your  charge  with  the  view  of 
determining  which  men  teachers,  sujxjrin- 
tendents,  or  supor\  isors  are  indispensable. 
In  this  connecvion  you  should  consider  the 
possilility  of  reorganizing  your  staff  and  also 
the  poasdl  ility  of  replacing  men  of  military 
age  b^  others  t\ioI  within  the  limits  of  the 
aelecUvo  draft  or  by  women.  The  attention 
of  such  teachers  as  you  decide  are  actually 
essential  to  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
schools  should  be  called  to  the  substance  of 
the  inclosed  documents  in  order  that  they 
Boay  claim  deferred  classification  when  they 
fill  out  their  questionnaires.  In  addition, 
the  head  of  eacn  school  should  ma\e  certain 
that  the  industrial  adviser  of  the  district 
bmtrd  is  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the 
cases  of  all  these  teachers  when  their  cases 
come  before  the  board  for  decision." 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment district  boards  are  charjjed  with  the 
duty  of  *•  selecting  the  individual  whose 
engagement  in  industry «  including  agricul- 
ture, or  whose  occupations  or  employments 
are  such  as  to  require  their  continued  service 
in  civil  life  rather  than  in  the  Army. "  Each 
dij?trict  board  will  appoint  three  industrial 
•dvvters  to  give  advice  on  the  necessary 
adjustments  between  the  necessities  of  the 
military  establishments  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  industries. 

The  two  points  coni»idered  in  deferred 
classification  are:  (1)  is  the  employment 
necessnry  in  a  sense  that  it  is  vital  to  the  *' ad- 
equate and  effective  maintenance  of  the 
Military  iilstablishment  for  the  efTectivo 
operation  of  the  military  forces  or  the  main- 
tenance of  national  interest  during  the  emer- 
gency"? (2)  Is  the  registrant  so  essential  to 
the  occupation  that  he  can  not  be  replaced? 

The  clafisifications  of  teachers  and  other 
school  workers  will  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  action  of  administrative  school  officials. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  WARSAVINGS  WORK. 


State  Directors  Report  Hearty  Cooperation  on  the  Part  at  Schools— Value  dl 

National  IHan  Discussed. 


Interostiog  testimony  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  War  Savings  is  contained  in  replies 
made  by  the  various  State  directors  to  a 
questionnaire  of  the  National  War-Sarings 
Committee. 

Cooperation  of  Stale  School  Anthorities. 

All  but  two  of  the  41  State  directors  reply- 
ing report  the  OK»t  cordial  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  school  authorities.  Ala- 
bama says  that  this  cooperation  has  been 
"very  general  aad  very  satisfactory." 
Idaho  says:  ''Our  educational  work  in  tke 
schoob  has  been  far  more  successful  than  we 
expected."  Indiana  declares:  '''The  SUte 
superiatendents  of  public  6dKx>la  and 
county  and  dty  superintendents  and 
teachers  have  given  wonderful  support  in 
our  campaign. " 

Most  of  the  State  directora  report  that 
the  campaign  in  the  schools  was  handled 
through  the  State  and  county  school  au- 
thorities. 

Use  of  Plans  Sugf^ested  by  the  Naiioittl 
Committee. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  States  report 
that  they  have  used  the  plans  suggested  by 
the  National  Committee,  or  some  approxi- 
mation of  them,  the  changes  being  usually 
such  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  national 
plans  to  local  conditions.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  plan  took  the  form  of  the  "Happy 
Jacks  Thrift  Clubs,  **  which  enrolled  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pupik  in  a  two  months'  cam- 
paign. Pittsburgh  says:  "The  general  sug- 
gestions of  the  National  Committee  were 
adopted,  but  we  adapted  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  as  we  found  them,  making  modi- 
fications where  necessary.  *' 

Other  Plans. 

Many  of  the  States  adopted  special  pfans 
to  make  the  war-savings  campaign  success- 
ful. Illinois'  had  a  roll  of  honor  for  each 
schoolroom  forming  a  society .  Iowa ' '  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  war-savings  societies 
to  make  them  permanent  community  center 
oi^ganisations,  including  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
patriotic  education.  The  war-savings  socie- 
ties serve  as  a  means  of  coordinating  the 
activities  of  a  community  in  the  various 
drives  put  on  by  county  oigattisations,sucfa  as 
war^avings  stamps.  Liberty  loan,  Red  Cross, 
and  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns  and  food 
and  fuel  conservation  measures.  The  war- 
savings  societieB  serve  as  active  educational 
centers  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  may  intelligently  and  earnestly 


meet  their  obligation  in  all  these  matters  on 
the  basis  of  the  pledge  they  have  made  upon 
becoming  members  of  the  war-savings  soci- 
ety."  New  York  State  boosted  the  organ- 
tflftt^oB  of  a  "natioBal  war-saviugs  array." 
Pittsburgh  attempted  to  do  the  war-sivinga 
work  tiMx>ugh  the  existing  Junior  Red  Cross 
units.  North  Carolina  offered  a  bronze 
memorial  tablet  to  the  school  saving  the  most 
per  capita  by  tbe  purchase  of  war^avinga 
atan^  during  the  year. 

Is  a  National  Sdiooi  Plan  Desirable? 

In  answer  to  tbe  question  "Do  you  ieel 
that  a  general  national  school  plan  should 
be  adopted  and  directed  from  WaahingtonT" 
the  States  are  almost  equally  divided. 
South  Carolina  thinks  that  "tbe  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  supplementary  activi- 
ties directed  from  Waediington,  leaving  the 
main  work  in  tbe  hands  of  State  directora." 
Alabama  says:  "Wo  believe  the  individual 
school  work  is  the  best. ' '  Florida  is  not  con- 
vinced that  a  general  national  school  plan 
could  be  devised  suitable  for  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Kentucky  thinks  this  matter 
is  well  handled  in  the  States  through  the 
State  and  county  school  organizations. 
North  Carolina  says:  "No  nation-wide  plan 
would  beapplicablein  the  State,"  and  New 
Hampshire  asserts  that  "National  plans 
directed  from  Washington  generally  do  not 
work  here." 

On  the  other  hand,  Arizona  thinks  that  a 
general  national  school  plan  directed  from 
Washington  "would  greatly  assist."  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  national  plan  provided  the  plan 
adopted  is  tlie  one  they  have  found  success- 
ful. Montana  is  convinced  that  ''anything 
emanating  from  Washington  earn  s  more 
weight  than  from  local  sources."  Texas 
answers:  "Certainly  yes.  There  should  be 
a  plan  directed  from  Washington  with  modi- 
fications to  suit  local  needs,"  and  Virginia 
and  Washington  are  both  convinced  that  a 
general  national  school  plan  would  be  a  good 
thing,  though  they  think  this  plan  should 
be  carried  out  in  each  State  under  the  direct 
super\'ision  of  the  State  superintendents. 

Formation  of  War  Savings  Societies  in  the 
Schools. 

All  the  States  report  rather  fully  as  to  the 
method  of  oi^^nizing  societies  in  the  schools* 
Iowa  says:  "First,  we  draft  each  county 
superintendent  to  be  captain  of  war  savings 
societies,  organized  in  all  rural  school  di»« 
tricls  in  the  county  and  in  towns  of  less  than 
1,000  population.  In  towns  of  between 
1,000  and  10,000  we  draft  the  superintendent 
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of  schools  as  captain.  In  the  cities  we  draft 
the  principals  of  ward  buildings.  The  cap- 
tain selects  the  proper  person  to  be  leader  of 
the  society  in  each  district  or  school  and 
forwards  the  name  of  each  to  us,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  his 
society.  We  then  draft  these  individuals 
selected  by  their  captain.  We  commission 
them  as  sergeants  in  our  State  organization 
and  assign  them  the  duties  of  organizing  and 
leading  the  war  savings  societies  in  their 
respective  territories. 

Massachusetts  secured  the  organization  of 
war  savings  societies  by  appealing  to  the 
teachers,  who  in  turn  asked  the  aid  of  their 
prominent  pupils.  One  of  the  salaried 
executive  assistants  is  on  the  road  making 
visits  and  speaking  to  all  the  schools  tlirough- 
out  the  State  continuously  on  the  topic  of 
Thrift,  and  inspiring  the  children  to  buy 
stamps  and  form  war  savings  societies. 

Associate  Members  and  Buttons  Indicating 
Rank. 

Relatively  few  of  the  States  report  that 
the  school  children  are  securing  associate 
members.  The  testimony  is  that  generally 
the  children  make  direct  sales  of  stamps. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Has  there  been 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  children  for  cap- 
tain, major,  colonel,  and  general  buttons  as 
a  reward  for  securing  associate  members?^' 
most  of  the  State  directors  reply  that  there 
has  been  very  little  demand.  Idaho  asserts 
that  the  "Captain,  general,  major,  or  colonel 
buttons  are  of  no  use  to  us. "  South  Carolina 
reports  a  limited  demand,  while  Indiana,  in 
contrast  to  most  of  the  States,  says:  "The 
children  are  much  interested  in  buttons;  in 
fact,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  buttons  from  the  Federal 
committee  for  distribution  among  the  school 
children  of  Indiana. '^ 

School  Children  as  Salesmen  for  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

The  experiences  of  most  of  the  States  is 
definitely  against  the  practices  of  using 
school  children  for  selling  war  sa\'ing8 
stamps.  Iowa  says:  "No.  We  believe  this 
is  a  man's  job,  and  that  the  proper  way  to 
sell  stamps  is  to  conduct  a  big,  vigorous 
campaign  through  a  well-organized  force  of 
solicitors,  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
chairman;  to  secure  a  written  pledge  of  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county  to  buy 
during  the  year  the  amount  of  stamps  which 
represents  liis  share.  The  War  Savings  Soci- 
ety will  give  these  individuals  constant  en- 
couragement to  pay  their  pledges  promptly 
on  time,  and  will  check  them  up  to  see  that 
they  do  so.  It  will  also  offer  a  constant  op- 
portunity for  children  and  others  to  buy 
more  than  they  have  pledged  and  to  buy 
regularly,  as  the  result  of  regular  habits  of 
Ba\'ing8,  fostered  by  the  society.  The  patri- 
otic discussion  of  the  society  should  prepare 
the  pcjople  to  buy  more  heavily  than  they 
proposed  to  do  at  first.*' 


Many  of  the  directors  make  the  point  that 
children  are  too  easily  put  oS  with  small 
amounts  and  are  only  effective  after  the  field 
has  been  first  covered  by  adults.  The  Okla- 
homa director  says:  "I  do  not  favor  the  use 
of  the  school  children  for  selling  war  savings 
stamps,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  presumed 
that  every  person  has  alreadv  pledged  him- 
self to  purchase  war  savings  stamps  and  has 
designated  where  he  will  purchase  stamps, 
and  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  school 
children  would  interfere  with  the  pledge- 
card  campaign.*! 

Increasing  Activities  in  the  Schools. 

Most  of  the  States  make  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing thrift-campaign  activities  in  the 
schools.  Florida  plans  for  closer  coopera- 
tion of  local  committees.  In  this  State  the 
director  favors  the  offering  of  a  flag  of  some 
design  authorized  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  the  schools  showing  the  best  per 
capita  results.  Illinois  also  proposes  a  ban- 
ner or  a  tablet.  Iowa  has  worked  out  a  plan 
known  as  "On  to  Berlin  by  the  war  sa\ing8' 
way."    The  plan  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

On  a  map  of  Central  Europe  Berlin  is  sur- 
rounded by  16  concentric  circles.  Each  cir- 
cle is  a  trench.  Each  pupil  is  provided 
with  a  tiny  American  flag  bearing  his  name 
and  mounted  on  a  pin.  He  plants  his  flag 
forward  one  trench  with  the  purchase  of  each 
thrift  stamp.  He  plants  his  flag  in  Berlin 
when  he  pays,  for  his  war  savings  stamp.  He 
is  then  awarded  a  gold  star,  beside  his  name 
on  the  honor  roll,  and  then  begins  over 
again.  The  map  bearing  the  flag  is  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  schoolroom 
wall,  where  all  may  see  the  progress  each  is 
making— "On  to  Berlin.*' 

In  Wisconsin  the  chairman  of  the  school 
department  and  the  State  director  have  been 
spending  recent  woeks  attending  teachers' 
institutes  advocating  the  forming  of  War 
Savings  Societies  for  both  the  children  and 
the  adult  population  of  the  school  district. 
The  department  of  education  at  Madison  is 
energetically  aiding  in  this  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  an  interesting  program  may  be 
worked  out,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  children  there  may  be  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  adults.  The  Wisconsin  State 
director  says: 

"I  feel  that  the  war-savings  campaign  has 
created  thousands  of  Liberty  loan  buyers; 
that  the  war-savings  movement  is  the  edu- 
cational movement  which  has  made  possible 
the  sale  of  Liberty  loan  bonds  to  many 
who  received  their  introduction  to  Govern- 
ment securities  and  who  made  their  first 
savings  by  the  acquisition  of  a  thrift  stamp. 
This  may  sound  extreme,  but  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  after  we 
were  at  war  seven  months  there  were  but 
9,000,000  of  the  110,000,000  Americans  who 
had  purchased  Government  securities,  you 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war- 
sa\ingB  movement  has  created  millions  of 
partners  for  Uncle  Sam.'! 


ARITHMETIC  PROBLEMS  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE. 


Three  sets  of  problems  have  recently 
been  distributed  to  school  superintendents 
by  the  National  War  Savings  Committee. 
The  problems  were  prepared  by  Franklin  S. 
Hoyt,  of  Houghton,  MifiUn  Co.,  Lillian 
Kupfer,  of  the  American  Book  Co.,  and 
Laura  M.  Smith,  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  problems  prepared  by  Mr.  Hoyt  and 
Miss  Kupfer  cover  all  grades  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  and  contain  many  practical 
examples  dealing  with  war-savings  stamps, 
Liberty  loan  bonds,  or  other  war  subjects. 

The  problems  prepared  by  Miss  Smith 
cover  the  grades  from  1  to  7. 

The  lessons  are  in  mimeograph  form. 
Single  copies,  suitable  for  duplication  by 
the  local  schools,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Di\dsion  of  Education,  National  War  Sav- 
ings Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from 
the  State  director. 


STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING 
CORPS. 


Colleges  Eager  to  Cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— War  Department  Working  on 
Details  of  Courses. 

The  following  brief  statement  compiled 
by  the  War  Department  answers  numerous 
questions  that  have  been  asked  with  regard 
to  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps: 

1.  A  student  entering  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  is  not  given  deferred  classifi- 
cation or  temporary  exemption  from  service. 

2.  After  he  has  been  registered  by  his 
local  board  he  may  be  voluntarily  inducted 
into  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps. 
He  will  be  placed  on  active  duty  immedi- 
ately upon  his  induction,  and  will  receive 
pay  of  $30  per  month.  The  War  Depart- 
ment will  enter  into  contracts  with  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  quartering,  sub- 
sistence, and  instruction  of  members  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  units  estab- 
lished at  such  institutions.  Members  of  the 
Students*  Army  Training  Corps  will  remain 
in  the  educational  institutions  until  assigned 
to  an  officers*  training  camp,  or  to  a  non- 
commissioned officers*  training  school,  or  to 
a  depot  brigade,  or,  in  certain  cases  they 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  for  such  technical  or  special 
training  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require. 

3.  Eligibility  to  voluntary  induction  in 
the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  is  limi- 
ted to  registrants  under  the  selective  service 
regulations  who  are  physically  fit  to  perform 
military  duty  and  who  have  had  a  grammar 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  who 
are  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  institutions 
maintaining  a  Students*  Army  Training  Corps. 
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4.  A  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  may  consist  of  two  sectioxxB:  One  (a 
vocational  section)  for  those  who  have  had 
grammar  school  education  or  it^  equivalent; 
and  ono  (a  collojjiato  section)  for  those  who 
havo  hcen  graduated  from  a  staodanl  four- 
year  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  A  registrant  who  ie  called  before  the 
opening  of  the  institution  which  he  plans 
to  attend,  must  answer  the  call  of  his  local 
board,  but  may  later  apply  for  transfer  to 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Units 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will 
be  established  at  approved  institutionfi  only. 

6.  There  will  be  no  enUstments  in  the 
.  Students'   Army  Training  Corps.    Adnii»« 

fiion  will  be  in  all  cases  by  voiunt^uy  indue*- 
.  tion  or  dtatt, 

7 .  It  is  expected  that  the  voluntary  im&tc- 
tions  will  take  place  about  October  1. 

8.  Information  concerning  the  routine  of 
voluntary  induction  will  be  supplied  to  the 
commanding  ofilcers  of  the  Students'  Army 

.Training  Corps  units  whenever  these  units 
dial!  havo  been  established. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  Committee  on  Educa^on  and  Special 
Training  has  issued  the  following  statement 
of  coiUBCs  and  subjects: 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps,  tlie  average  niunber  of 
hours  each  week  will  be  as  follows:  Subjects 
including  practical  and  theoretical  military 
instruction  and  physical  training,  11  hours 
a  week;  allied  subjects  including  lectiures, 
recitations,  laboratory  instruction  and  the 
preparation  needed  for  such  work,  42  hours 
a  week. 

These  hours  are  set  forth  with  reference  to 
the  normal  course  period.  In  the  case  ot 
students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  at 
an  api^oved  institution,  during  which  they 
have  specialized  in  studies  which  form  part 
of  the  preparation  program  for  chemical  war- 
fare, Medical  Corps,  Engineer  Corps,  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  or  other  technical  branches 
of  the  service,  the  Committee  on  Education 
may  authorize  a  reduction  in  the  houes  o£ 
military  training  to  not  less  than  six  houn 
a  week.  This  is  only  in  the  event  that  ad- 
ditional number  of  hours  be  given  to  ILe 
study  of  technical  subjects. 

Anted  Subjects. 

Ordinarily  the  allied  subjects  selected  for 
tbe  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  be 
English,  French^  German,  mathematics, 
physics,  psychology,  chemistry,  biology, 
e^^ogy,  geography,  topogn4>hy  and  map 
making,  meteorolc^^y,  astronomy,  hygiene, 
sanitation,  descriptive  geometry,  law,  mili- 
tary law  and  government.  Permission  may 
be  given  for  the  recognition  of  one  other  sub- 
ject provided  that  it  requires  not  more  than 
three  hours  a  week  in  lectures  and  recitations. 

The  presidents  of  the  colleges  which  have 
been  authorized  as  units  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  were  advised  that  the 
coll^iate  section  is  confined  to  students 


graduated  from  standard,  four-year  second- 
ary schools  or  students  having  the  equlvaient 
of  such  educational  qnalifications. 


SENATE  DEBATES    STUDENTS 
ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS. 


The  Senate  debated  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  plan  on.  August  30,  while  the 
man  power  bill  was  still  in  conference. 

Senator  Watson  read  to  the  Senators- David 
Lawrence's  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  other  papers  on  August  29, 
entitled  "United  States  to  Finance  Boys  in 
College."  The  article  contained  material 
similar  to  that  in  School  Life  for  September 
1,  and  was  presumably  based  on  statements 
sent  to  the  colleges  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Special  Training  ot  the  War  De* 
partment  under  date  of  August  28.  Follow- 
ing tlie  reading  of  the  article  Mr.  Wats<m  said: 

"Mr.  President,  this  article  shows  that, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  Gen. 
March,  as  I  imderstand  it,  4^  collies  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  taken  over  under  the 
operation  of  the  draft  act  that  was  passed  last 
weekforthepurposeof  trainingacertain  nun»> 
ber  of  young  men  18, 19,  and  20  years  of  age, 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  or  some  other  menber  or 
members  of  that  committee  what  authority 
for  that  action  is  given  in  that  act?  " 

Senator  Chamberlain  replied  that  he  could 
not  give  the  exact  source  oi  the  article,  but 
he  suggested  that  it  might  possibly  have 
some  connection  with  the  work  of  Br.  C.  R. 
Mann  and  his  assodates^  who,  he  understood, 
were  endeavoring  to  assise  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  education  of  young  men. 

Senator  Lodge  pointed  out  that  the  Senate 
had  a  committee  amendment  to  the  di^aft 
extension  bill  which  was  designed  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  education  incidental  to 
service  in  the  Army,  and  he  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  conference  report 
had  done  to  change  the  provision. 

The  new  provision,  whereby  the  House 
view  prevailed,  was  then  read  by  Senate 
Chamberlain.    It  was  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
to  assign  to  educational  institutions,  for 
special  and  technical  training,  soldiers  who 
enter  the  military  service  under  the  pro> 
visions  of  this  act  in  such  numbers  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  proscribe;  and 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  subsistence,  quar- 
ters, and  military  snd  academic  instruction 
of  such  soldiers." 

Sena/tor  Lodge  p<»nted  out  that  this  does 
not  involve  "taking  over  the  colleges,"  but 
simply  allowed  the  War  Department  to 
assign  young  men  for  military  training  to 
certain  colleges,  as  had  been  done  to  some 
extent  already.  Senator  Smoot  showed  that 
certain  educational  institutions  in  diHerent 
parts  of  the  country  have  already  been  desig- 
nated for  training  purposes.    A  discussion 


of  the  authenticity  of  the  article  finally  led 
to  the  statement  by  Senator  Warren^  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,, 
that  ho  knew  of  "no  law  under  which  a 
measure  ae  elaborate  as  suggested  in  that 
article  could  be  carried  out,"  to  which 
Senator  Flet<?her  of  Florida  replied: 

"Mr.  President j  as  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, it  is  intended  to  provide  training  for 
boys  between  18  and  19  years  of  age.  Now, 
whether  that  training  is  to  take  place  in 
camp  or  whether  at  certain  colleges  where 
the  training  can  be  supplied  properly  and 
to  the  best  advantage  it  is  a  question  for  the 
War  Depiartment  to  determine.  They  can 
decide  that  where  boys  18  years  of  age  are 
attending  school  or  desire  to  attend  school 
where  they  can  obtain  the  military  training 
that  is  required,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  They  will  be  subject  to  call;  they 
will  be  enlisted;  they  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  $30  a  month  and  of  uniform  and  equip- 
ment. That  is  the  expense  that  is  refemd 
to,  perhaps,  in  the  article  mentioned  by  the 
Senator,  just  the  same  as  they  would  get 
those  things  if  they  were  in  camp." 

Senator  Watson  retorted  that  the  whole 
plan  was:  "Nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
part  of  the  whole  socialistic  policy,  a  part  of 
the  socialistic  program  heretofore  adopted 
along  so  many  other  lines,  such  as  the  taking 
over  of  the  railroads,  the  taking  over  of  the 
telegraphs,  tlio  taking  over  of  the  telephones, 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  express  com- 
panies, to  be  followed  evidently  by  the 
taking  over  of  the  mines  and  then  of  the  oil 
fields,  and  then  of  various  public  utilities 
and  agencies.  The  taking  over  of  these 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  at  the  public  expense  is  but  au 
additional  step  in  the  socialistic  program 
that  has  heretofore  been  adopted  in  our 
governmental  affairs  by  men  in  high  places 
who  are  socialists." 

He  wanted  to  know,  since  apparently 
120,000  was  the  limit  of  accommodations  in 
the  colleges,  who  was  to  select  the  120,000 
men  of  the  3,000,000  to  be  drafted? 

Senator  Wadsworth  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  article  was  "calculated  to  give  the 
impression  that  as  a  partial  offset  for  what- 
ever hardships  may  bo  incurred  as  the  result 
of  the  new  draft  a  paternal  Government  is 
to  step  in  and  educate  free  of  charge  every 
boy  in  this  country  who  is  18  years  of  age." 
He  thoufrfit  that  the  article  was  in  this 
respect  misleading,  since,  he  said,  '*The 
War  Department  can  not  do  this  thing.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility." 

Replying  to  Senator  Watson's  inquiry  as 
to  the  authority  under  which  the  educational 
program  was  undertaken,  Senator  Johnson, 
of  California,  said: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  article  tbat 
has  been  read  is  true  or  not.  I  do  not  cam 
whetiier  the  policy  that  is  enunciated  is 
that  article  is  socialistic  or  otherwise.  If 
the  salvt^  of  a  smashed  democracy,  Mr. 
President,  shall  be  the  education  of  our  18- 
year-old  boys,  I  gladly  welcome  it;  and  I  hope 
that  some  such  program  will  be  carried  out." 
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SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WAR. 


New  Jersey's  CommissloRer  Says  (he  War 
Hbs  GireB  ''Motivv,  Meresl,  Purpow." 


"All  far-flighted  teachere  realize  that  the 
first  purpose  of  the  echoolB  is  the  privilege 
of  making  whatever  contributioii  they  can 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,"  says  State  Com- 
Biiasi<Mier  of  Education  Kendall,  of  New 
Jeisey,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  teachen 
and  school  officials  of  his  State. 

"  War  work  has  given  much  vitality  to  the 
schools;  it  has  given  motive,  interest,  and 
parp3flc. 

"I  believe  the  war  activitira  have  had  a 
whoIo3ome  effect  upon  the  ordinary  course 
of  study,  wherever  teachers  have  been  wise 
in  establishing  a/elation  between  the  two. 

"Much  of  the  English  work  should  center 
about  the  war  activities  of  the  school  and 
the  community.  Here  is  a  fine  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  English  work  more  vital, 
a  quality  which  it  often  lacks.  There  can 
be  no  better  trainiiig  in  the  use  of  clear,  con- 
cise English  than  in  the  four<<i]inute 
speeches. 

"  It  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  interest  in 
Hie  war  should  be  capitalized  to  make 
g^eography  and  history  interesting.  The 
map  of  Europe  should  be  in  constiint  evi- 
dence. The  location  of  belligereiit  B«tions 
and  neutral  natioos,  with  their  respective 
resources,  should  be  kngfwn  to  pupils. 
Much  of  the  conventional  geography  may 
be  laid  aside  for  the  time  beiog  lor  larger 
and  more  timely  values. 

"The  achievements  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land in  restraining  Germany  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  pupils. 

"The  causes  which  impelled  this  country 
to  enter  the  war  should  be  so  well  under- 
stood by  all  pupils  that  they  may  be  stated 
with  clearness.  The  unparalleled  achieve- 
ments in  transporting  great  armies  and  vast 
supplies  across  the  sea  should  be  a  thane  ol 
patriotic  discuBBion. 

"In  arithmetic  there  is  abandont  mate- 
rial hr  problems  relating  to  the  war,  as  many 
teachers  have  found.  Some  of  the  older 
pupils  may  prepare  original  preblems--an 
excellent  practice  in  initiative,  which  chil- 
dren so  much  need.  The  newspapens  and 
magazines  are  very  suggestive  in  this  field. 

"In  civics  it  is  vital  that  children,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  made  respoaisible  for 
the  care  of  the  schoolroom  and  premises — 
for  the  neatness  and  tidiness,  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness,  of  these  premises.  The 
flchoc^  premises  reflect  the  ideals,  not  only 
of  the  school  but  of  the  community.  This 
is  the  time  to  teach  children  why  the  school 
exists,  why  education  is  a  necessity  in  a 
democracy.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  it  can  be  taught,  for  it  is  being  taught , 
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in  many  schools.  With  this  should  go  an 
appreciation  of  Ammca  and  its  free  insti- 
tutions; of  our  indebtedness  to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

"The  greatest  ef  ail  lesKmi  in  civics,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  to  teach,  i»  the  obli^^on 
of  individual  service — ^to  home,  to  school, 
to  community,  to  country.'' 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


New  Pablicatimi  for  Teachers  Issued  by 
Committee  en  Pnblic  biformatioB. 


l%e  fifst  issue  of  NatioDal  School  Service, 
a  war-time  educational  periodical  for  teach- 
ers, published  by  the  Oomanittee  on  Public 
Information,  appeared  on  September  I. 

The  new  publication  is  to  be  issued  semi- 
monthly, and  will  be  sent  free  to  teachers. 
The  first  issue  contained  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  Marines  at  Chateau  ThieiTy, 
several  departments  giving  practical  hdps 
in  using  the  material  in  the  article  on  the 
Marines,  and  special  statements  of  plans  by 
most  of  the  important  war  agencies  seeldxig 
Uie  eervioe  of  the  scfaoote. 

Prof.  W.  0.  Bagley  is  editor  of  the  new 
publication,  and  J.  W.  Searson  managing 
editor.  OthciB  on  the  staff  are:  Samuel  B. 
Harding,  historical  section;  Mabel  Carney, 
rural  schoc^;  Lula  Cain,  prhnary  grades; 
Fannie  W.  Dunn,  intermediate  grades; 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  upper  grades  and  high 
sdiooi. 

The  pubtication  is  ksued  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Civic  and  Edncational  Publica- 
tioos,  cl  whidi  Dr.  Guy  Btantcm  Ford  is 
director. 


^SCSETARY  HOUSTON  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


TeBs  How  American  System  of  Agricultui»l 
Edttcalion  is  Helping  to  Win  the  War— 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 


"The  United  States  has,  in  its  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  (land- 
grsnt)  colleges  of  agriculture,  a  system  of 
agricultural  researdi  and  education  which 
was  established  more  than  50  years  ago  and 
which  reaches  every  part  of  the  country  and 
effectively  deids  with  every  phase  of  agri- 
culture," writes  Secretary  Houston  in  the 
Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  Department  of 
Agrictiltizre  for  August  28. 

After  outlining  the  history  of  the  agri- 
cultund  colleges,  and  pointing  out  that 
these  67  institutions  have  a  ^t  valuation  of 
endowment,  plant,  and  equipment  of 
fl95,000,000,  with  an  income  of  more  than 
$45,060,000,  Sectetary  Houston  says: 

"Hie  giaduate  and  collegiate  instruction 
and  the  research  work  inaugurated  foy  these 
agencies  take  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
woild.  As  the  result,  a  large  corps  of  leaders 
and  specialists,  capable  of  dealing  efficiently 
not  only  with  the  vital  question  of  agricul- 
tural production,  but  also  with  important 
war  problems  not  directly  connected  with 
agriculture,  has  been  trained.  Through  the 
educational  work  c^  the  colleges  a  great  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  vocational  training 
in  agriculttire  and  through  the  research 
woric  of  the  Federal  Department  and  the 
experiment  stations  a  great  body  of  new 
facts  <rf  value  to  agriculture  has  been  accu- 
mulated, which  the  extension  service  car- 
lies  directly  to  the  farm  and  farm  home. 

"The  extennon,  or  demonstration^  method 
of  tmrhing  and  inducing  iarm  people  to 
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adopt  improved  practices,  is  a  distinctly 
American  ed ucational  development.  It  was 
first  ufiod  in  a  pystematic  way  in  1903  by  the 
late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  his  efforts  to 
teach  southern  farmers  how  to  meet  the 
menace  of  the  boll  wee\'il.  This  method  of 
giving  prar^tical  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  to  pereons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  colleges  by  moans  of 
demonstration,  that  is,  by  doing  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  home,  or  better,  by  having  the 
farmer  or  the  housewife  or  their  children 
do  the  thing  it  is  desired  to  teach,  has  been 
developed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  during  the  past  15  years.  It  was 
made  a  permanent  and  nation-wide  system 
and  liberally  endowed  by  the  cooperative 
extension  act  of  May  8, 1914,  which  provided 
that  all  such  work  should  be  coordinated  and 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  State  col- 
lies of  agriculture  and  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Organization  of  Extension  Service. 

''The  department  cxercisos  administra- 
tive and  general  supervisory  control  of  this 
work  through  its  States  Relations  Service. 
It  is  administered  in  each  State  through  a 
director  of  extension  with  headquarters  at 
the  State  college  of  agriculture,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal 
Department  and  the  State  colleges.  The 
field  work  is  done  by  (1)  men  county  agents, 
(2)  women  county  or  home  demonstration 
agents,  (3)  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and,  (4)  a 
corps  of  specialists  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  State  colleges.  Through  theee 
agencies  it  reaches  at  first  hand  and  in  a  very 
practical  way  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  each  rural  community. 

"The  cooperative  extension  act  will  ulti- 
mately (in  1922-23  and  thereafter)  provide 
$4,580,000  annually  for  this  work,  to  which 
the  States  must  add  $4,100,000  annually  in 
order  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  act. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  there  was 
available  for  extension  work  from  theee 
sources  13,680,000.  Funds  from  other  sources 
increased  this  amount  to  17,600,000.  In  ad- 
dition 14,348,003  of  the  special  appropria- 
tion made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  year  for  the  stimulation  of  ^riculture 
was  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  the  exten- 
sion work  as  a  war-emeigency  measure. 

How  Extension  Forces  Increased. 

'*The  number  of  men  county  agents  has 
been  increased  from  1,434  to  2,435  within  the 
year,  the  women  home  demonstration  agents 
from  537  to  1,715,  and  similar  increases  were 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work.  To-day  there  are  employed  in 
this  great  educational  system  over  6,000 
county  and  home  demonstration  agents,  club 
leadera,  and  specialists  in  various  lines,  and 
the  extension  work  is  organized  in  substan- 
tially every  agriculturally  important  county 
in  the  country.  These  agents  are  not  only 
aiding  the  farmers  in  agricultural  problems 


but  they  are  also  rendering  valuable  assist- 
ance to  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
such  as  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Food 
Administration,  and  the  Red  Gross." 


PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL 
FERENCE. 


CON- 


Stevens  Point  Meeting  will  Discuss  Prob- 
lems of  Rural  Schools  in  War  Time. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Rural  Education  and 
Country  Life,  to  be  held  at  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.,  September  22  to  25; 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22. 

ArrEBNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  p.  m.  Rev.  Matthew  B.  McNutt,  ropresenting 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbytoiian  Church  ta 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  New  York  City,  pro* 
Biding. 

Topic:  The  Church  as  an  Educational  Force. 

Address:  Training  for  Christian  liCadership.  Rot. 
O.  A.  Wilson,  TaluUa,  Dl. 

Address:  The  Church  Educating  for  the  Now  Era. 
Rev.  A.  O.  Stewart,  Edgington,  III. 

Address:  The  Place  of  Recreation  in  ChrLftiaii 
Training.  Rov.  Matthew  B.  McNutt,  New  York  City. 

XTENINO  SESSION. 

8 p.  m.  Prof.  James  E.  Delzell,  State  Normal  School, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  presiding. 

Topic:  The  Community  Church. 

Address:  Modern  Methods  in  the  Country  Church. 
Rev.  Matthew  B.  McNutt. 

Address:  The  Church  as  a  Social  Center.  Rev.  O.  A. 
Wilson. 

Address:  The  ChurCh  and  Community  Welfare. 
Rev.  A.  O.  Stewart. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  2S. 

rORENOON  SESSION. 

9  a.iii.  Miss  Marioo  Bannach,  oounty  superintondent 
of  schools,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  presiding. 

Topic:  Wisconsin's  Problems  in  Rural  Education. 

(The  program  for  this  session  is  in  connection  with 
the  County  School  Board  Convention  of  Portage 
jCounty,  Wis.) 

Address:  Wisconsin's  Program  for  the  Improvement 
of  Rural  Schools  and  Country  Life.  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Address:  Progress  in  Rural  Education  in  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Larson. 

Address:  Community  Center  Work  in  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Zona  Gale,  Portage,  Wis. 

Address:  The  Agricultural  Work  of  the  Supervisory 
Teacher.    Miss  Grace  Wyman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Address:  The  Work  of  the  County  Training  School 
in  Training  Rural  Teachers.  Prof.  M.  H.  Jackson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Address:  The  Work  of  the  High  School  in  Training 
Rural  Teachers.  Prof.  George  O.  Banting,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis. 

Address:  The  Rural  Demonstration  School  In  Con- 
nection with  the  Normal  School.  Prof.  O.  W.  Neale, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

General  discussion:  Prof.  A.  A.  Thompson,  Bupt- 
Ellen  McDonald,  Miss  Katherine  Conley,  Supt.  R.  C. 
Blgford,  Prof.  Martin  Stenerson. 

12.30  to  2  p.  m.  Luncheon  and  social  hour. 

At  the  luncheon  hour  Dr.  A.  E.  Wlnship,  of  Boston, 
will  be  the  speaker.   Subject:  The  Rural  Problem. 

AITEBNOON  SESSION. 

2  p.  m.  Hon.  C.  G.  Schulz,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presiding. 

Topic:  Minnesota's  Problems  in  Rnral  Educatloo. 

(At  the  time  of  printing  this  program,  Minnesota's 
program  was  not  rtady.  Supt.  Scfaulx  says:  <f  I  shall 


ask  that  you  designate  a  place  for  Minnesota  on  the 
Joint  State  program  for  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Day. 
I  am  not  able  now  to  give  the  detailed  facts  for  this, 
but  shall  have  it  ready  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing.") 

Minnesota  is  doing  things  worth  while  in  State  aid 
for  her  rural  schools,  consolidation,  teacher  training, 
libraries,  public  health,  and  school  buildings.    This 
will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  sessions  of  the  entire , 
conference. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.  President  John  R.  Kirk,  St^ilc  Normal 
School,  Eirksvllle,  Mo.,  presiding. 

Address:  The  Meaning  of  the  Forward  Movement  in 
Education.  Dr.  A.  E.  Whiship,  editor  Journal  of 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address:  The  Teachers'  Drive.  Dr.  Edward  Am- 
herst Ott,  president  National  Education  Extension 
Service,  Waukegan,  111. 

Address:  The  N.  E.  A.  Drive.  President  C.  ii. 
Fearse,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24. 

rOEENOON  SESSION. 

9  a.  m.  Mrs.  Claude  D.  Sullivan,  director  of  educa- 
tion, Tennessee  Pedcmtion  of  Women's  Clubs,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  presiding. 

Topic:  Problems  in  Rural  Education  and  C-ountry 
Life. 

Address:  What  the  Normal  Schools  are  Doing  and 
What  They  Should  Do  for  Better  Rural  Schools  and 
the  Improvement  of  Country  Life.  President  John  R. 
Kirk,  Stftte  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Address:  The  Training  of  the  Rural  Teacher  for 
Rural  Leadership.  President  John  F.  Sims,  State 
Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Address:  The  Development  of  the  Consolidated 
School  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  Its  Influence  upoo 
Country  Life.  Prof.  J.  A.  Woodruff,  State  inspector 
of  rural  and  consolidated  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Address:  Michigan's  I'rogram  for  the  Cause  of  Rural 
Education  and  Country  Life.  Hon.  O.  N.  OtwMl, 
State  department  of  education,  Lansing,  Mioh. 

Address:  North  Dakota's  Program  for  the  Cause  of 
Rural  Education  and  Country  Lii^.  Hon.  N.  C. 
Maodonald,  State  superintendent  of  public  Instructioo, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Address:  Oklahoma's  Program  for  Rural  Education 
and  Country  Life.  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Fordyce,  president 
Oklahoma's  State  Teachers'  Association,  Shawnee, 
Okla. 

General  discussion:  Mr.  George  Sosene,  oounty  sa- 
perlntendent  of  schools^Alexandxia,  Minn. ;  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Cole,  oounty  superintendent  of  schools,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

12.30  tc  2  p.m.  Lnneheon  and  social  hour. 

At  the  luncheon  hour  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  dirootor 
U.  S.  School  GardMi  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
be  the  speaker.  Subject:  The  Leisure  Time  of  Boys 
and  Girls. 

AREBNOON  SESSION. 

2  p.  m.  Hon.  N.  C.  Maodonald,  State  superintondent 
of  public  instruction,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Topic:  Problems  in  Rural  Education  and  Country 
Life. 

Address:  The  Conservation  of  Rural  Health.  Miss 
Amelia  Bengtson,  oounty  superintendent  of  schools, 
Olivia,  Minn. 

Address:  Rural  Education  in  Iowa  After  the  War. 
Prof.  Macey  Campbell,  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

Address:  Federal  Aid  in  Cooperation  with  the  States 
as  an  Agency  in  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools 
and  Country  Life.  Hon.  B.  J.  Horchem,  member 
Iowa  General  Assembly,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Address:  The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
as  an  Agency  for  Better  Rural  Schools  and  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Life.  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  director 
U.  S.  School  Garden  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address:  Extension  Service  for  Rural  Teachers. 
Prof.  John  C.  McGlade,  head  of  the  rural  education 
department.  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 

Address:  The  Making  of  the  Ideal  Rural  Community. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Beverley,  principal  Farm  Life  School,  Whit- 
mell,  Va. 
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General  dlscoaslan:  Miss  Marie  Otterness,  county 
saperintendBDt  of  schoofe,  Caledimia,  If  ixm.;  Mr.  8.  A. 
Barbonrt,  oonnty  superlnteadent  otachodb,  Frenont, 
Ofala 


fi  p.  m.  Hen.  O.  N.  OtweH,  State 
edncatloD,  LAoslnf?,  Mich.,  prc^dJisg. 

Addnas:  A  BimUmms  lfui*to  CHttotan  of  Our  PobUo 
Sahool  BystoDL  Heo.  C.  C.  Haoion,  sumtaar  State 
bovd  ofedueaSloi,  Memphis,  Teon. 

Lecture  (illastreted):  The  Log  Cabin  School  of  Pio- 
Boer  Days  as  Compared  with  the  StandArd  Rural 
fldioe]  end  Township  Hi|th  MmoI  of  To-day.  PreL 
C .  J .  HoflnaiBifStatodepaftsMBt  af  ediicafeion,8pcliif- 
flald.  111. 

Lecture  (lllufltratod):  What  the  Conaolidatlon  c4 
Sural  Schools  meaxa  for  Country  Pupils  and  the  Coun- 
try People.  Hon.  Lee  L.  Driver,  eaonty  Bo^crtntend- 
cot  of  schoolt,  WiBrtMBter;  ted. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2S. 


0  a.  m.  Prai.  J.  A.  Woodruff,  State  department  of 
education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  pmiidtaig. 

Tepic:  Problems  in  Ruml  Education  and  Cooatxy 
Ule. 

Address:  Attacking  the  Rural  School  and  Ratal 
Life  ProhloB  throiq^  Sehoot-Honia  Pro)ecta  and 
Country  Life  Directors.  Hon.  Sdwaid  J.  Tobin, 
ooonty  saperlsteadent  of  adioote,  Chicago,  IIL 

AddraHK  A  Plea  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
for  Farm  Boys  and  Fana  Qlrlsas  Compared  with  that 
gtvan  Town  Boys  aad  Town  Girls.  ProL  George 
Brown,  head  of  department  of  mial  wlnfatian,  Btate 
Mocmal  School,  Para,  Nebr. 

Address:  Oas  Million  Soldiers  for  the  School  Oazw 
den  Army  In  the  Central  States  during  the  School 
Yoar  1&I8-U.  Piof.  L.  S.  Ivens,  regional  dlraetor, 
U .  8.  School  Qaiden  Army  m  the  Centrol  States,  Waab- 
ingten,  D.  C. 

Address:  The  Readjustment  of  the  Rural  High 
Schools  to  Community  Needs.  President  fi.  A. 
Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Addicos:  The  Schools  are  Maintainert  for  the  Chil- 
dren. Pnsidont  A.  M.  Yodar,  State  HooomX  School, 
Whltewtttet,  Wis. 

Address:  What  the  Club  Woman  Can  and  Should 
Do  lor  tho  Farm  Woman.  Mis.  caauds  D.  SulUiran, 
director  of  education,  Tennessee  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  NsahvUle,  Tenn. 

General  dtooussioa:  Mr.  H.  C.  Moeller,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Prof.  W.  8. 
Booth,  State  rural  school  supervisor,  Springilold,  HI. 

12.30  to  2  p.  m.  Luncheon  and  sodal  hour. 

At  tho  luncheon  hour,  Prof.  Maoey  Campbell,  State 
TMnhero'  CoUega.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  will  be  the 
ir.   Subleot:  Thrift  Education. 


amcKNooN  sEasiox. 

S  p.  m.  President  John  F.  Sims,  State  Ncrmal 
School,  Sterrens  Point,  Wis.,  presiding. 

Topic:  VinagD  and  Small  Town  Schools  as  A^sncies 
for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools  and  Cooalry 
life. 

1.  As  Consolidation  Centers.  Hon.  R.  E.  Hofl, 
county  superintendent  of  8<diools,  Miami,  Fla. 

Discussion:  Mr.  L.  M.  Roekne,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Mohall,  N.  Dak. 

2.  As  Extension  Centers  for  Civic  and  Patriotic 
Instruction  for  Rural  Communities.  Mr.  Fred  L. 
•Shaw,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Huron,  8u 
Dak. 

Discussion:  Mr.  S.  A.  Horbourt,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

3.  As  Extension  Centers  for  Boys'  and  Olrls'  Indus- 
trial Club  Work.  Prof,  L.  S.  Ivins,  V.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  As  Lyceum,. Recreation,  and  Music  Centers  tor 
(ho  Improvemeat  of  Rural  Commmiities.  Miss 
Eunice  Ensor,  assistant  supervisor  of  music,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Discussion:  Prof.  R.  W.  Eaton,  manager,  Educa- 
tors' Lecture  Bureau,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES  IN  VIRGINU. 

Haviag  placifd  thn  heavy  load  of  ragpon- 
sibility  upon  the  teadbere,  it  aeemfl  proper  to 
refer  again  to  their  salaries  and  this  time  to 
treat  the  subject  in  terms  of  the  highest  and 
lo^egt  avenq^  among  the  diviaioiis  lathtf 
than  in  terms  of  an  avenge  or  even  a  median 
lor  the  etitiie  State.  As  the  maximum  levy 
in  one  district  is  soon  followed  by  the  same 
levy  in  another  disttrict  aad  an  inorease  of 
saiaries  in  the  white  schools  is  sure  to  be 
reflected  presently  in  the  colored  schools,  so 
I  feel  that  the  mere  maition  of  the  names  of 
the  counties  paying  the  highest  salaries  will 
have  a  good  effect.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  our  highest  average  sahoies  to  white 
teacfaeiB  in  schools  having  three  roome  or 
niore  were  paid  last  year  in  Alexandria, 
Alleghany,  Buchasiaii,  Greensville,  Henry, 
Norfolk,  Prince  Edward,  Russell,  Sussex 
and  Westraoiela&d  Oounties,  ranging  from 
Id80  in  Alleghany  to  $534  in  Atoumdna. 
Tha  10  counties  whidi  have  the  longest 
ieumey  to  punue  in  the  effort  they  will 
probably  make  to  readi  these  salaries  are 
AoguBta,  Floyd,  Glouoester,  Grayson, 
Greene,  Louisa,  Madison,  Spotsylvania, 
Staffoid,  and  Warren,  where  the  salaries  for 
white  teachers  in  the  large  schools  varied 
from  IS42  in  Spotsylvania  to  1277  in  Madi- 
«m. 

The  eidiibit  in  one  and  two  room  schools 
is  still  more  interesting.    There  only  fotur 


AN    ENGLISH    YISW    OF     THE 
TEACHER'S  TASK. 

There  never  was  a  period  In  our 
history  when  teachers  had  a 
greater  opportunity  or  heavier 
respoBslbluiy.  The  natton  Is 
awakening  as  never  before  to  the 
possibilities  of  education  and  to  the 
necessity  of  eombatlqg  Ignorance 
In  all  Its  forms— physical,  montal« 
and  moral.  The  war  Is  burning 
Into  all  the  value  of  knowledge  and 
ordered  disctpllne,  of  devotion  to 
a  great  dan^r  and  common  cause; 
but  there  Is  the  danger  that  In  re- 
action consequent  upon  peace  and 
In  the  turmoil  of  material  recon- 
struction the  spiritual  truths  en- 
forced by  the  war  may  be  forgotten 
or  obscured.  It  will  rest  largely 
upon  the  teachers  to  secure  that 
those  truths  become  part  of  the  In- 
heritance of  the  coming  generation 
and  that  the  full  Influence  of  edu- 
cation may  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  men  and  women  im- 
bued by  lasting  Ideals  of  public 
service  and  self-saerMcing  cltlaen- 
ship.— Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Board  of 
Education.    K 


counties  paid  white  teachers  an  average 
salary  above  $400— to  wit:  Alexandria,  $62G; 
C9iarles  City,  $402;  Henrico,  $455;  and  Nor- 
folk, $490— while  10  counties  fell  below 
$200— namely,  Amherst,  Appomattox,  Aur 
gusta,  Bland,  Floyd,  Fluvanna,  Franklin, 
Grayson,  Mathews,  and  Shenandoah. 

In  cities  the  highest  average  salaries  among 
the  white  high  school  teachers  were  found 
in  Richmond  ($1,002),  Lynchburg  ($977), 
and  Harrisonburg  ($961),  and  the  highest 
avenge  salaries  among  the  white  elementary 
teachers  in  Lynchburg  ($762),  Richmond 
($728),  and  Norfolk  ($665).  The  cities 
which  pay  less  than  an  average  of  $500  to 
eitliDsr  high  school  or  elementary  teachers 
are  Buena  Vista,  Charlottesville,  Clifton 
Forge,  Fredericksburg,  Hampton,  Harrison- 
burg, Radford,  Suffolk,  Williamsburg  and 
Winchester— elementary    teachers    in    all 


Although  the  number  of  teachers  in  Vir- 
ginia has  increased  from  11,017  to  13,706,  or 
24  per  cent,  durin|[  the  past  five  jrears,  the 
avenge  annual  salary  has  also  increased 
from  $290.09  to  $358.^,  or  23  per  cent.  This 
is  a  v«ry  creditable  mte  oi  increase,  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  <tf  the  fact  that  our  low 
rate  of  teadten*  wages  has  always  been,  and 
etill  remains,  our  greatest  educational  mis- 
take, or  perhaps  I  should  say  menace.^ 
FiJ^'md  StaU  School  Report,  1916-17, 
pp.  28-^9. 


LAFAYETTE  DAY  IN  MILWAUKEE. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
"Lafayette  Day,"  September  6,  Superin- 
tendent Potter,  of  the  Milwaukee  schools, 
started  a  drive  for  the  benefit  of  the  father- 
less children  of  France  by  issuing  the  follow- 
ing appeal: 

**Oyer  100  years  ago  France  came  to  the 
assistance  of  our  American  Republic  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  its  young  life,  and  tiow 
FVance,  sorely  tried,  brave  and  unflinching 
in  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  war  the  world 
has  ever  known,  calls  to  America  through 
the  vmce  of  each  of  her  sons  who  have  died 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  saying:  'I  gave  my 
life ;  will  you  help  my  little  ones ? '  Septem- 
ber 6  is  'Lafayette  Day. '  Let  each  class  in 
every  Milwaukee  school  care  for  a  little 
French  orphan  in  memory  of  the  great  battle- 
fields. Now  is  your  chance  to  repay  that 
debt.    Do  not  lose  your  opportunity. -^^ 


Nenana,  Alaska,  has  a  citizenship  night 
school,  with  49  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
20  to  54  years.  The  students  represented  18 
different  nationalities. 


You  can't  teach  thrift  until  you  have 
learned  to  save. 
Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 
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RURAL- EDUCATION 

ITEMS     OF     SIGNIFICANCE     IN     RURAL     SCHOOL     PROGRESS 


NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

In  Vennont  an  important  law  was  enacted 
three  years  ago  wliich  makes  provision  for 
State-wide  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Hereafter  all  tho  superintend- 
ents required  for  the  town  and  rural  schools 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  They  receive  living  salaries  and 
a  fair  sum  for  expenses.  This  great  for^rard 
step  will  bring  professional  supervision  to 
the  small  rural  schools  just  as  fully  as  to  the 
laiger  well-established  schools. 


The  \'isiting  nurse  bids  fair  to  revolution- 
ize some  of  the  practices  of  the  rural  schools. 
A  number  of  States  have  placed  laws  on 
their  statute  books  making  provision  for 
nurses  in  rural  communities.  Wisconsin  has 
recently  added  seven  such  nurses  who  go 
about  horn  school  to  school  making  health 
inspections  and  giving  advice  to  the  teach- 
ers. North  Dakota  has  likewise  voted  32 
additional  nuises  in  as  many  coimties.  The 
serious  difficulty  confronting  these  progres- 
sive States  at  tho  present  time  is  how  and 
where  to  obtain  the  nurses,  now  that  they 
are  needed  so  urgently  by  the  Nation's 
military  authorities.  The  day  can  not  be 
far  distant,  however,  when  there  will  be 
health  inspection  in  our  rural  schools  as  an 
essential  part  of  educational  progress. 


The  present  time  offers  unprecedented 
opportunities  in  industrial  activities  for  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  threatening  a  serious  exodus  from  the 
teaching  profession,  in  rural  communities, 
as  already  indicated  in  other  issues  of  School 
life.  To  meet  the  emeiigency  many  States 
have  already  made  liberal  increases  in  their 
teachers'  salaries.  Some  are  placing  the 
teachers  on  an  all-year  pay-roll  basis.  Some 
have  wisely  nuule  provision  for  housing  the 
teachers,  and  still  others  are  planning  for  old- 
age  pensions. 

Maine  has  recently  reported  a  salary  in- 
crease Qi  about  25  per  cent  for  all  its  teachers. 
Idontana  pays  very  few  rural  teachers  as  low 
as  $70  per  month  and  many  receive  $100  or 
more.  Pennsylvania  has  adopted  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  $45  per  month  for  provisional 
certificates,  $55  for  professional  and  normal 
school  certificates,  and  $60  for  permanent 
certificates.  Washington  State  reports  in- 
creases for  the  current  year  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  on  salaries  which  are  already  far 
above  the  average  paid  for  the  country. 
Wyoming  will  pay  from  $70  to  $90  for  low- 


grade  certificates  and  from  $75  to  $125  for 
professional  teachers. 

There  are  other  States  not  so  well  situated. 
This  may  be  because  living  expenses  in 
these  States  are  not  so  high  as  in  other 
States,  or  it  may  be  because  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  invest  as  much  in  school  edu- 
cation as  they  should. 


The  movement  to  standardize  the  small 
rural  schools  is  quite  popularin  many  sections 
of  the  country  and  unquestionably  muchgood 
has  been  accomplished  through  this  device 
for  improved  schools.  There  may  be  dan- 
ger, however,  of  crystallization  or  petrifica- 
tion in  school  progress.  School  officers  and 
patrons  in  standardized  districts  are  known 
to  have  pointed  to  the  standard  plate  above 
the  portal  of  the  school  as  final  proof  ''that 
our  school  is  as  good  as  it  needs  to  be,"  with 
the  result  that  centralization  culminating 
in  real  community  schools  is  delayed  in 
these  districts  perha])s  for  many  years. 

In  any  case  all  school  standardization 
should  go  far  enough  to  include  all  the  essen- 
tial factors  in  real  community  school  organi- 
zation. The  following  at  least  should  be 
included: 

1.  All  year  schools  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  people,  young  and  old  alike. 

2.  Teachers  of  good  academic  and  profes- 
sional preparation  and  broad  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

3.  Teaching  process  preparing  the  people 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  opportu- 
nities of  citizenship  and  helping  them 
make  a  good  living  from  the  land. 


That  the  National  Rural  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  has  courageous  members  who 
blend  their  readings  with  vital  work  to  win 
the  war  may  be  seen  from  tho  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
New  York  teacher-farmer:  "I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  complete  the  reading  course 
owing  to  Red  Cross  and  other  war  work. 
My  son,  who  managed  the  farm,  enlisted 
about  a  year  ago  and  now  my  19-year  old 
daughter  and  I  are  the  only  ones  on  tJie  farm. 
We  have  done  nearly  all  tho  work  here  ex- 
cept the  haying.  I  am  teaching  our  district 
school  and  also  doing  what  war  work  I  can." 


SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  IN  IOWA. 

Iowa  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  progress 
it  is  nuJdng  in  school  consolidation.  The 
schools  are  most  of  them  of  excellent  type. 
The  legal  provision  for  State  aid  requires  a 


large  land  area  to  be  used  for  play  grounds 
and  experimental  purposes.  This  has,  from 
the  first  given  the  consolidated  schools  of  the 
State  a  decided  agricultural  bent.  Many 
of  the  schools  are  township  consolidated 
schools;  i.  e.,  they  serve  the  educational 
purposes  of  an  entire  congressional  township. 
Many  of  them  have  well-oiganized  four-year 
high-school  departments.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  school  consolidation  in  the 
State: 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  consolidated 
districts  were  organized  up  to  June  30, 1917. 

Tnirty-five  thousand  boys  and  girls  have 
passed  from  the  one-room  school  to  a  stand- 
ard graded  school. 

The  advantt^ies  of  the  standard  high 
school  have  been  given  to  6,500  boys  and 
girls. 

About  3,700  of  these  high-school  boys  and 
girls  are  from  rural  districts. 

The  new  schools  furnish  high-school  fa- 
cilities not  alone  for  their  own  district  but 
for  neighboring  districts  which  pay  tuition. 

Better  grade  teachers  are  secured  by  the 
payment  of  about  $5  per  month  on  the  aver- 
age above  what  is  paid  in  the  one-room 
schools,  and  this  at  a  less  average  cost  per 
pupil. 

About  $5,000,000  have  been  expended  for 
new  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment. 

The  equipment  of  these  schools  is  equal  to 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  city  independent 
districts. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  to 
^ve  at  least  one  year  of  industrial  trainiiig 
in  tiie  subjects  of  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  agriculture,  under  the  direction 
of  trained  teachers. 

In  a  number  of  instances  special  classes 
have  been  oreanized  for  the  instruction  of 
older  boys  and  mis  who  had  dropped  out  of 
the  one-room  scnool  without  completing  the 
eighth-grade  work. 

This  work  has  been  carried  in  the  form  of 
winter  courses  extending  from  December  1 
to  March  15. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  has  been  expended  for  State  aid  for 
consolidation.  No  money  expended  by  the 
State  has  brought  greater  returns  than  this. 

The  State  aid  has  not  been  given  these 
districts  as  a  gratuity  but  in  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  much  larger  amount  on  the 
part  of  local  districts  for  school  purposes. 
The  schools  have  become  demonstration 
schools  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  are  thus 
encouraging  other  communities  to  reoiganize 
their  sduJI  schools  on  the  larger  community 
basis. 


NEED  OF  BETTER  ffiGH-SCHOOL 
FACDLITIES  IN  RURAL  COMMUNI. 
TIES. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  rural 
education  is  to  provide  the  people  with 
easily  accessible  rural  high  schools.  The 
percentage  of  country  people  educated  in 
secondary  schools  or  rural  t3rpe,  is  very  small 
in  contrast  with  those  who  have  similar 
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fodlitiefl  in  towoB  and  cities.  Rural  people, 
favorably  situated  with  regard  to  town  high- 
school  iakcilities,  take  advantage  of  the  latter, 
although  the  town  school  often  tends  to 
draw  the  farming  people  away  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits  into,  other  callings.  It  is 
well  to  reemphasize  here  that  city  high 
schools  are  organized  for  city  children. 
Similarly,  rural  high  schools  should  be  or- 
ganized for  rural  children.  Some  people, 
farmers  among  them,  hold  the  falladous 
opinion  that  to  differentiate  between  city 
and  country  people  in  educational  matten 
is  a  discrimination  against  country  children. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  city 
life  is  superior  to  country  life,  when  in  point 
of  fact  the  only  normal  life  that  America  can 
boast  is  its  agricultural  life. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  rural  school  or- 
ganization in  rural  districts  will  probably 
come  with  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  six- 
three-three  plan — ^that  is,  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  number  of  yeara  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  to  six,  to  make  it  possible  to  shorten 
the  number  of  classes  and  lengthen  recita- 
tions. This  will  provide  more  and  better 
instructibn  for  the  grades  retained  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  most  populous  cen- 
ters will  plan  to  offer  {Mrevocational  junior 
high-school  courses  of  three  years  in  addi- 
ticm  to  the  six  years  of  elementary  school 
work.  Many  of  these  will  be  open  country 
schools.  Finally,  a  few  centers  will  be  able 
to  offer  both  junior  and  senior  high  school 
work  of  an  agricultural  type— this  chiefly 
in  the  towns. 

How  junior  high  schools  are  solving  the 
problem  in  Vermont  is  told  below. 

THE  VERMONT  JUNIOR  mCH 
SCHOOLS  A  SOLUTION  FOR  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

Vermont  seems  to  be  attaining  unusual 
success  with  the  junior  high  school  plan. 
This  plan,  suggested  in  the  Vermont  educa- 
tional survey  of  1914,  was  adopted  in  1915. 
During  the  next  year  6  junior  high  schools 
were  established;  this  number  was  increased 
the  year  following  to  12  and  last  year  to  a 
total  of  28  such  junior  high  schools.  The 
plan  contemplates  100  schools  before  the 
final  development  of  the  plan  is  attained. 
The  recent  report  by  Clyde  M.  Hill,  super- 
visor of  junior  high  schools,  issued  by  the 
State  b(MU'd  of  education,  gives  intersting 
accounts  of  the  plan  and  accomplishments 
in  this  important  field. 

.  The  typical  junior  high  school  in  Vermont 
is  housed  in  its  own  building,  which  in  most 
instances  is  a  modem  structure  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  pupils  in  grades  7  to  10,  in- 
clusive. The  school  is,  however,  often 
housed  in  a  building  which  has  been  re- 
modeled without  expensive  alterations. 
The  schools  are  equipped  without  great  ad- 
ditional expense  for  agricultural,  manual 


training,  and  home  economics  work,  the 
equipment  usually  consisting  of — 

A  sewing  machine  and  cook  stove  using 
the  fuel  commonly  used  in  the  conmiunity 
and  cooking  utensils  such  as  girls  have  in 
their  own  homes,  as  equipment  for  the  do- 
mestic science.  A  Babcock  tester  and  some 
of  the  more  common  oupentry  and  garden 
tools  make  up  the  agricultural  equipment. 
The  jgreatest  difiSciUty  encoimtered  has 
been  in  preventing  overequipment  of  those 
schools,  rather  tlum  in  securing  what  is 
needed. 

The  school  usually  has  about  60  pupils 
between  12  and  16  years,  drawn  from  the 
farms  and  rural  communities,  often  trans- 
ported in  conveyances  furnished  by  the 
community,  who  pursue  a  course  of  study 
based  on  community  life  and  its  occupa- 
tions. The  school  is  taught  by  three  teach- 
ers, one  man  and  two  women,  the  man  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  and 
one  woman  with  special  training  in  homo 
making.  These  are  requirements  imposed 
by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  man 
is  employed  for  12  months  in  the  year  and 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  home  project  work. 

The  courses  of  study  are  flexible  and 
allow  pupils  in  the  same  class  to  prepare  for 
college  or  to  finish  their  work  in  the  junior 
high  school.  The  courses  are  built  around 
a  core  which  consists  of  at  least  one-half  of 
the  school  work  required  for  entrance  into 
a  standard  college.  Around  this  core  is  a 
largo  elective  list  based  on  agricultural  and 
home  occupations.  The  work  of  the  pupils 
is  encouraged  by  cooperation,  and  parents 
are  notified  of  exceptionally  good  work  as 
well  as  weakness  in  any  line.  Credit  is 
given  for  quality  of  work  as  well  as  for 
quantity,  so  that  every  effort  is  rewarded. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  authorities 
has  been  ''to  bring  the  home  into  the  school, 
rather  than  try  to  take  the  school  to  the 
home."  Farmers  are  frequently  found  in 
the  agricultural  classes  explaining  farm 
processes  and  the  use  of  tools.  Mothers  are 
often  present  giving  instruction  in  the  school 
kitchen  regarding  some  dish  for  which  she 
has  a  local  reputation. 

The  work  of  the  school  and  teachers  is 
supervised  by  the  local  boards  and  the  State 
supervisor  of  junior  high  schools,  and  the 
State  agricultural  college.  The  support  of 
the  school  is  by  a  local  tax  in  addition  to 
the  regular  State  support.  While  its  opera- 
tion is  more  expensive  than  the  old  type 
of  high  school ,  its  superiority  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  community  that  has  undertaken 
this  work  has  failed  to  contuiue  its  support. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  SURVEYS  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CITY. 

"A  study  of  the  Winston-Salem  city 
schools/'  recently  published  bv  the  High 
School  Press  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  is  the 
report  of  a  survey  of  the  city  made  by  L.  A. 


Williams  and  J.  H.  Johnston,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  report  con- 
tains 93  pages  and  treats  of  administrative 
oiganization,  school  plant,  teaching  staff, 
and  supervisory  oflicers,  finance,  etc. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Reduction  of  size  of  school  board  to 
five  membeis;  abolishing  standing  commit- 
tees; superintendent  of  schools  to  have  full 
power  to  cany  out  policies  and  ''be  held 
responsible  by  the  board  for  results  but  not 
for  methods'';  employment  of  business 
manager;  supervisor  of  primary  grades  to  be 
secured  at  once;  at  least  one  full-time  health 
oflScer  to  have  charge  of  school  sanitation 
and  hygiene;  reorganizing  the  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  ''six-three-three'-  plan;  super- 
intendent to  appoint  teachers;  more  money 
for  the  support  of  schools. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Children  in  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  taught  to  value  beauty  of  tone  and  to 
secure  it  in  their  singing,  both  for  the  sake 
of  their  musical  taste  and  for  conect  use  of 
their  own  voices.  Their  short  songs  should 
have  grace  of  melody  and  simple  perfectibn 
of  form,  revealing  grace  and  clarity  of  musi- 
cal thinking.  These  qualities  are  desirable 
as  mtisical  experience  and  may  also  con- 
sciously be  analyzed  and  valued.  The  songs 
used  will  necessarily  have  also  mood,  or  at 
least  color;  but  the  moods  should  be  child 
like,  and  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  range  of  moods  which  the  music  of 
the  masters  expresses.  Technically  the 
pupil  should  learn,  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year,  almost  all  elementary  theory,  and  be 
able  to  sing  at  sight  fluently  and  in  parts 
simple  hymn  tunes,  and  to  sing  with  enjoy^ 
ment,  after  some  practice,  a  number  of  the 
easier  choruses  from  operas  and  oratories, 
as  well  as  some  compartaively  elaborate  art 
songs  and  part  songs. — Earhart  and  McCon-- 
athy,  in  Education  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  49. 


TEACHING    ASSIGNMENTS    IN    THE 
BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Recently,  on  motion  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  the  Boston  school  board 
ordered  that  the  Latin  and  day  high  schools 
be  so  organized  in  September,  1918,  and 
each  school  year  thereafter,  that  they  shall 
approximate  the  following  standards  of  or- 
ganization in  respect  to  teachers'  programs: 

''A.  768  pupil  hours  of  instruction  for  men 
and  704  pupil  hours  for  women  in  academic 
work  (i.  e.,  *'A"  work)  based  on  24  or  22 
periods  of  teachers  per  week,  respectively, 
with  32  pupils  in  each  class. 

*'B.  600  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per 
teacher  in  sewing,  cookery,  milliaery,  shop- 
work,  cooperative  or  industrial  work  (i.  e., 
**C"  work),  based  on  30  periods  of  teaching 
withi  20  pupils  in  each  class.'' 
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PIJBUC  AND  PRIVATE  BBIJCATK»NAL  AGINCBS  WOUSNCk 
TOGETHER  FOft  EmiCATION  Of  NEC»Oi». 


Cooperation  Keynote  of  SncceMfiil  Work  Ibr 

ElEectire  Help  from  SmirAgaKies  as  Ibe 


CoopemtioB  of  puMk  and  ptbntm  sehoel 
agencies  with  the  edacatioBAl  boaiidi  m  ttm 
Soiilih  is  proving  an  effective  b«bb»  of 
hilling  to  iacioaee  tlie  public  school  psto- 
vMon  for  edncatioii  of  Negroee  la  tlw 
Southern  States,  aecocdingrlx)  a  recent  report 
submitted  by  I>r.  Thomae  Je»e  Jonoe, 
specialist  in  chaiige  of  tbaa  mvk,  t»  the 
'  CommTHwi^mer  of  EdticatieHi. 

'^Snch  agencies  as  the  JPesnes  fimd,  tlie 
Slater  fund^  the  general  edncation  bond, 
and  the  Rosenwadcl  rand  school  fcmd  are 
rendering  a  remarkable  service  to  the  Siate 
department  o£  education  and  local  school 
authorities,"  says  Dr.  Jones.  '^The  edu- 
cational boards  of  religious  denominations 
a»0  graduaUj  realizing  the  importiMce  of 
cocre)atiiig  their  ecfaoolB  with  those  BBain>- 
taoned  by  the  State.  In  all  Utem  move- 
mente  the^  Boreau  of  EdiiMatu»  ifl  stBiiaEiBg 
every  poanble  aid  as  a  dearing  house 
between  State  and  National  oiganizaticH»." 

PttbUe  Opfoion  Increasingbr  FavofahEe  tft 
Negro  Education, 

As  the  result  of  the  publication!  of.  the 
Bureau  of  Educadon  rspcst  on  coloied 
schools  in  1917  (Bulletin  1916^  3a  and  39)v  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  -publie  to  judge 
accurately  of  the  worthy  colored  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  and  there  haa  been 
a  considerable  development  of  favorable 
public  opinion.  Southern  newspapers  have 
been  printing  local  stones  based  on  the  &cts 
in  the  report  and  in  most  irartawfes  have 
cordially  supported  the  effort  for  better 
school  fi&cilities. 

Sehoob  kt  Need  of  Money. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Jones  points  out  that  it 
has  repeatedly  been  necessary  to  show  that 
the  private  schools  in  the  South  are  not 
richly  endowed,  and  do  not  in  any  sense 
meet  the  full  educational  requirements  of 


If  any  man  will  observe  the  work  of 
the  colored  demonstrators,  or  super- 
vising teachers — men  and  women 
whose  services  have  been  almost 
thnist  upon  tho  State  by  private 
generosity — ^he  can  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  deciding  what  is  the  next 
step  in  the  development  of  our  work 
among  the  white  children.  These 
colored  leaders  have  increased 
teachers*  salaries;  they  have  also 
lengthened  the  term  and  have  brought 
into  the  schools  so  many  new  children 
that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the  per 
capita  cost  materially  reduced. —  Vvr- 
ginia  StaU  School  Report^  IBie-rr. 


the  seetioii.  Not  ody,  lie  explains,  are 
many  of  tiie  best  of  tihsse  sehool»  hard  hit 
financially  by  the  war,  but  there  are  many 
Bsnaller  institutionfl  doing  a  needed  work 
whose  sources  of  income  have  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  Bureau  .of  Education  is  uigiag 
at  the  present  time  that  these  smstUer  worthy 
schools  be  helped  as  much  as  possible  by 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  yfh»  axe 
interested  in  the  succees  of  colored  schools 
Of  the  right  type. 

The  situation  for  the  worthy  schools  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  so-called 
schools  whose  activities  were  condenuied  in 
the  report  on  Negro  education  have  renewed 
their  efforts  at  soliciting.  Recent  letters  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education  indicate  that  per- 
BQiis  who  have  naoney  to  give  to  education 
are  becoming  more  careful  in  soaking  dona- 
tions. The  numeroaa'good  schools  for  col- 
osed  people  welcome  thorough  investigation, 
and  are  glad  to  have  prospective  donors  look 
them  up  on  the  bureau's  official  report.  It 
is  well  for  every  donor  who  does  not  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  school  for  which 
money  is  asked  to  look  it  up  iu  the  bureau's 
report  or  writs  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

A  Cuninfttee  on  Negro  Bd wcstiofi* 

In  accordance  with  resohitions  adopted  by 
the  Conference  on  Negro  Education,  which 
met  in  Washington  in  August,  1917,  tlie 
Gommiasuuier  of  Education  appointed  a 
committee  ou  Neg^  education.  The  follow- 
ing agencies  see  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee: Church  boards  of  vaneus  denomina- 
tions,  that  maintain  schools  for  Negroes; 
the  public  school  systems  of  the  Southeru 
States;  the  independent  schoolB,  not  con^ 
nected  with  a  church  board,  and  nnoidpd  by 
the  State,  such  as  Tuskegee  Institute;  the 
State  agncultund  and  merhamcal  colleges 
for  the  Negroes;  and  the  educational  funds 
for  Negro  education.  The  public  school 
systems  are  represented  by  State  and  city 
superintendents,  and  rmsl  school  super- 
visors. One  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
three  meetings  of  subcommittees  have  been 
held.  These  subcosunittees  have  prepared 
reports  on  educatiimal  standards,  financial 
aid,  and  cooperation  of  private  agencies. 
The  other  subconuaittees  will  take  up  the 
questions  of  increased  support  for  the  public 
schools,  and  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  agencies. 

In  some  citieB  the  dupticatiou  of  private 
schools  for  Negroes  has  had  the  effect  of 
diecking  the  growth  of  the  public  schools. 
Church  boards  h«ve  recognized  this  fact, 
and  some  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate 
the  duplication.  One  boaid  has  already 
adopted  the  policy  of  abandoning  its  school 


wiistt  the  psIxKc  sebootski  tbs  sam>9  city  de^ 
vd)op>  te  the  point  where  tiwy  ane  adecfvate. 
The  committee  is  lending  its  efforts  to  th» 
^MTk  of  c^miiaflCingall  eoai|istitaMt  between 
irafoiic  and  private  scteoiB.  For  some  yeis» 
there  has  been  cooperatlen  between  private 
funds  and  public  school  authorities,  a»  re|K 
resented  by  the  work  of  the  county  iiMh»- 
trial  Bttpervison  partly  suiintained  by  tile 
JsflDea  fund,  the  county^  tramuag  sdko^  for 
tbs  pssparation  of  Negr»  teacfaeie,  moiii' 
tallied  in  poirt  by  the  {Rafter  fond,  and  tbe 
State  supervisMie  of  NegR>  sehods^  whose 
work  is  largi^y  finsaced  by  the  geaiend  edn- 
cacion  beard. 


CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  EST 
MINING  CO]liMUNrriE& 


The  B4ireau  of  Education  baa  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Univesat^  (tf  Pitta- 
burgh  to  hoid  ft  cosf  ere&ce  on  the  ednca^ 
tiooal  probleiBa  of  the  mlnUig  vfllogBS  or 
towns  of  western  Pezmc9lvania»  eastern 
Ohio,  and  Weot  Yirglato  lo  ceajnnctloa 
with  the  Ml  meeting  e£  sciioei  men  ei 
the  upper  Ohio  Valley  the  tatter  part  of 
Thanksgiving  week.  Liters  l^ve  been 
sent  to  mine  superintendeBte  and  ethem- 
asiclng  them  to  make  a  list  ef .  the  educft- 
tioaei  proldema  met  wUb  bs  tbe  mining 
region  of  western  Peanaylvante,  eastern 
Oliio,  and  West  Virginia, 

Decg^  iBtoreat  hi  the  contorenee  is  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  those  addressed.  One 
of  the  mine  aiq^rlntend^its  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  haa  charge  of  20  minee,  Qata 
the  following  special  problems. 

1.  The  first  problem  to  solve  is  to  get 
suitable  teachers.  Generally  speaking,  a 
mine-camp  sdiool  combines  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  city  school  and  a  country 
school  wlUi  none  of  die  advantages  of 
either.  Teachers  prefer  either  a  real 
rural  scho<^  or  a  city  school;,  so  the  mine 
camp  has  to  be  sntlsfied  with  whatev^ 
teachers  ore  left  over. 

2.  Fumiehing  suitable  bearding  and 
rooming  accommodations  for  teachers. 

3.  Taking  children  out  of  school  to 
carry  dinner  pails  to  the  mines. 

4.  Keeping  record  of  the  work  done. 
BfCners  are  changing,  so  that  the  children 
attend  a  different  school  every  year  and 
lose  grade  cards,  even  if  received. 

A  minister  who  has  spent  18  years  In 
mining  towns  writes: 

There  is  a  lack  of  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  the  teachers. 

No  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  come 
In  contact  with  the  home  life  of  the  pu- 
pils or  to  find  out  anything  of  the  ambi- 
tions or  purposes  of  the  parents  in  send- 
ing their  children  to  school. 

The  prejudices  of  Old  World  contact  be- 
tween the  different  nationalities. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  BUREAU  OP 
EDUCATION. 

With  the  recent  appointment  of  a  special- 
ist in  school  hygiene  on  full  time  and  the 
reorganization  of  its  work  in  this  field,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  coordinating  the  Government's 
efforts  to  promote  and  assist  health  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small, 
formerly  principal  of  Eastern  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  new  division. 

The  division  of  school  hygiene  and  phys- 
ical education  will  endeavor  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  agency,  as  well  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  for  school  officers, 
school  medical  inspectors,  and  others.  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested  in 
health  work  in  the  schools  are  invited  to 
send  to  the  bureau  descriptions  of  experi- 
ments and  achievements  in  physical  and 
mental  hygiene  and  physical  education. 
GommunicationB  should  bo  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  W^ashington, 
D.  C,  and  mariced  *'For  the  attention  of  the 
specialist  in  school  hygiene.'' 


HEALTH  CLUBS  IN  THE  ROCHESTER 
(N.  Y.)  SCHOOLS. 

Believing  that  hygiene  instruction  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  physical 
education  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  the  most  poorly  presented  subject;  that 
such  instruction  will  never  be  taught  effec- 
tively until  the  children  have  some  incen- 
tive to  live  up  to  hygiene  rules  other  than 
the  teacher's  general  appeal  to  do  so.  Direc- 
tor Herman  J.  Norton,  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
public  schools,  conceived  the  idea  of  pupil- 
govsmed  health  clubs  as  offering  the  most 
practicable  means  of  driving  home  the  class- 
rooo  lessons  in  hygiene  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  function  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
pupils.  In  April,  1916,  the  health-club  idea 
was  introduced  in  36  elementary  schools  as 
an  experiment  in  personal,  school,  and  com- 
munity hygiene  instruction.  It  met  with 
instant  and  universal  success.  The  idea  of 
a  pupil  health-club  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  secretary  being  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  daily  classes  in  hygiene  naturally 
made  its  appeal  to  the  group  spirit  of  the 
children  of  the  upper  grade  age.  Through 
this  health  club  organization  it  was  foimd 
possible  for  each  classroom  teacher  to  bring 
the  recreational  element  into  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  etc. 

The  health-club  plan  might  well  be 
termed  a  self-instructing  and  self-governing 
system  of  teaching  hygiene,  because  it  is 


founded  on  the  platform  of  schoolroom  de- 
mocracyi  The  officers  are  elected  by  their 
classmates,  club  meetings  are  conducted  in 
parliamentary  form  by  the  president,  pupils 
score  their  own  points  for  actually  li^'ing  up, 
to  hj'gienic  rules,  and  make  their  health  re- 
ports to  their  club  president.  The  health- 
club  plan  arouses  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  study  of  hygiene  and  stirs  them 
to  an  actual  daily  practice  of  those  funda- 
mental hygiene  rules  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  good  health  habits. 

The  constitution  states  the  purpose  of  the 
health  club  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  club  shall  be  to  arouse 
and  maintain  tiie  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  live  health  topics;  to  aid  all  mem- 
bers in  the  formation  of  good  health  habits; 
to  cooperate  with  the  grade  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, school  nurse,  physical  education 
teacher,  and  school 
janitor  in  the  inter- 
ests of  health  at  all 
times.  It  shall  be 
the  aim  of  each  mem- 
ber of  this  club  to 
stand  for  clean 
speech,  clean  sports, 
clean  habits,  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the 
school,  club  officers, 
fellow-members,  and 
self;  for  a  policy  of 
self-government;  for 
hifher  standards  of 
scholarship,  and  for 
active  cooperation 
with  city  health 
agencies  at  all  times. 

Membership  is 
limited  to  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  and  their 
teachers,  the  school 
nurse,  the  physical 
education  teacher, 
the  school  janitor, 
and  the  principal. 

The  classroom 
teacher  is  the  ''club 
health  inspector.'* 
There  are  eight  as- 
sist ant  inspectors 
assigned  to  special 
services. 

Careful  individual, 
team,  and  room  rec- 
ords are  kept  on 
specially  devised 
blanks.  Wholesome 
competition  is  se- 
cured by  a  system  of 
scoring  by  which  each 
club  may  score  10 
points  a  day  (60  points 
a  week)  for  himself 
and  his  team  by  living 
up  to  the  10  hygienic 
rules. 


WISCONSIN  CONSIDERING  A  NEW 
PLAN. 

The  depaitment  of  physical  educalion  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  recom- 
mended the  following  plan  covering  the 
work  in  physical  education  during  the  period 
of  the  war: 

1.  That  one  of  the  two  periods  of  the  physi- 
cal education  reqi\irement  be  devoted  to 
setting-up  exercises  in  the  new  four-hour 
military  requirement;  that  this  work  be 
outlined  and  superv'ised  by  the  department 
of  physical  education,  and  that  this  hour  be 
be  so  divided  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  each 
of  the  foux  hours'  military  requirement. 

2.  That  the  other  period  of  required  work 
be  devoted  to  class  work  in  recreational  games 
and  athletics— team  games— at  a  regular  as- 
signed hour,  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  appear  in  physical  training  uniform  and 
that  the  exercise  be  followed  by  a  bath; 


LABOR  LEADERS  ON  WAR-TIME  EDUCATION. 


The  Glove  Workers'  Union,  both  local  and  international,  has 
always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  most  concerned  as  to  the 
educational  opportunities  of  children.  I  can  assure  you  for 
our  organization,  that  you  have  our  heartiest  cooperation  in 
any  matter  that  may  enable  this  country  to  keep  up  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  education  during  the  period  of  the  war.  We 
believe  that  education  now,  and  in  the  reconstruction  period 
after  the  war,  will  continue  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  assets. — 
Elizabeth  Christmant  aecretary -treasurer.  International  Glove 
Workers^   Union  of  America, 

Your  letter  of  August  24,  telling  of  the  cooperation  you  have 
received  from  the  central  labor  unions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  in  maintaining  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
at  their  full  efficiency,  both  as  to  work  and  attendance  during 
the  war,  has  been  received.  It  is  your  hope  that  this  standajrd 
shall  be  maintained  throughout  the  war,  that  is  also  the  desire 
of  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
you  are  assured  that  we  will  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
to  have  the  central  labor  unions  throughout  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois help  to  maintain  the  standard. — AL  Towers ,  acting  secre- 
tary^  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor, 

We  have  your  welcome  letter  of  recent  date  and  are  pleased 
to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  need  of  watching  carefully 
the  opportunities  for  the  education  of  the  children  during 
the  period  of  increased  cost  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  this  important  matter.  An  appeal  will  be  sent  to  the 
officers  of  each  local  branch  of  the  Railway  Mail  Association 
and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  will  also  bo  requested  to  aid  in 
the  work.— ^.  /.  Ryan,  president,  Railway  Mail  Association. 

I  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the  maintaining  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  coimtry  in  their  work  during  the  war. — Frank  A. 
Byrne,  secretary^  Pipe  Calhers  and  Tappers^  Union  of  Greater 
New  York. 
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swiiuxningf  wiH*  stoo  bo*  s  TO^uxuvimnt  in  tnv 
period. 

3.  Men  physically  defective  shall  be 
assigned  to  regular  classes  in  corrective  work 
in  physical  training  for  not  less  thaiB  the  re- 
quired period  of  two  hours  per  week. 


WAR-TIME    CHANGES    IN    PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  University  haa  a  new  program 
for  physical  education  coordinated  with  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Under  the 
did  regulations  the  requirements  applied  to 
ireahmen  only,  and  provided  for:  Medical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  fint 
semester  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  semes- 
ter; three  hours  a  week  setting- 
up  exerciseA,  athletics,  games, 
and  swimming;  one  hoar  a  week 
for  one  semester,  sanitation,  and 
hygiene.  The  now  require- 
ments are  practically  the  same 
for  freshmen,  except  that  exam- 
inations include  all  the  observa- 
tions and  tests  required  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  determine  if 
the  candidate  is  qualified  for 
the  United  States  Army. 

The  new  requirements  call 
for  medical  examinations  in  all 
classes,  sophomore,  junior^  and 
senior,  as  well  as  freshman,  and 
two  houiB  a  week  physical 
training,  athletics,  games,  and 
swimming,  through  the  entire 
course. 


YBSTiBfJLB  8CHO<H.S  TRAINING 
WAR  WOSKESS. 


How  a  bnodicd  important  fa(etoi'l«s 
making  war  orders  are  proving  that  it  la 
possible  to  train  their  own  men  is  de- 
scribed in  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
Committee  oa  Labor  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  tlie  Coiuieil  of  National 
Defense,  published  in  the  OfficiiU  Bulle- 
tin for  August  14,  1918. 

These  schools  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
a  worlcer  the  whole  trade  in  the  bri^ 
time  available,  soys  the  statement 
They  do  teach  by  the  methods  of  the 
training  department  how  to  master  one 
process  or  one  machine  in  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  days. 


NEED  FOR  SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY. 


Every  Avemie  ^unild  Be  Availed  of-^ 
Paxe&ta  SImmiU  Be  Kept  Informed* 


AT  PRINCETON. 


-WHY  I  AM  GOING  BACK  TO  SCHOOL." 

(PriM  viBBfaig  letter,  hy  J.  RosmD  Sulsbury,  a  HMmOok  boy  of  1&  pub- 
liBbed  ta  Soptember  ''Americim  Boy." 


The  program  of  physical 
training  at  Princeton  is  being 
modified  to  correspond  with 
the  type  of  worlc  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Army. 
*'In  general  terms  this  means 
a  sharp  emphasis  upon  calis- 
thentics  as  the  disciplinary 
and  educational  procedure, " 
says  Dr.  Ray  croft.  "A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  nonequip- 
ment  group  games  and  quickening  exercises, 
as  well  as  to  the  more  highly  organized  team 
games.  A  definite  program  of  bodily  con- 
tact games  and  exercises  has  been  devised, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  simple  pushing  and 
pulling  exercises  done  by  command,  to 
boxing  and  hand  to  hand  fighting. " 

Dr.  Raycroft  is  convinced  that  the  general 
philosophy  of  this  program  la  sound  in  that 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reaching  every 
individual  in  the  group  and  raising  the  aver- 
age standard  of  physical  efficiency  as  con- 
trasted with  the  older  emphasis  upon  the 
star  athelete  and  the  representative  group  or 
team  that  are  least  in  need  of  special  train- 
ing. 


I  am  going  back  to  school  this  fall  because  it  is  my  patriotic 
duty.  We  are  at  war,  a  war  th^  is  taking  all  awt  young  men 
who  have  completed  or  soon  would  have  completed  their 
education.  This  leaves  the  bumnoes  at  home  to  be  done  by 
the  older  and  the  younger  men.  Therefore  it  is  my  patriotic 
duty  to  get  all  the  education  I  can  before  my  country  needs 
me.  When  the  call  comes  for  me,  I  will  go  gladly  and,  with 
my  higher  education,  will  be  of  more  military  value  than  if 
I  had  enlisted  early.  Our  President  has  asked  schoolboys 
to  get  all  the  education  they  can  and  do  their  war  work  after 
school  hours.  A  request  firom  the  Ftesident  has  become  a 
command  now,  so  we  have  to  obey. 

It  is  my  duty  to  civil  life.  If  my  country  does  not  need 
me  for  war  I  will  be  of  mose  value  in  civil  life  as  a  technical 
man,  if  I  complete  my  education. 

It  is  a  gain  either  way  the  question  is  taken.  If  the  educa- 
tion is  not  used  to  advantage  in  the  service,  it  still  has  another 
chance  to  express  itself  profitably  in  the  busineBS  or  profeoBMnal 
world  in  peace  times  after  the  war. 

It  is  my  privilege.  If  some  Fffeocfa  school  children  caa  go 
to  school  in  a  cave  without  the  modern  conveniences,  some- 
times wearing  gas  masks  to  keep  from  being  poisoned,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  strong,  healthy  boy  should  stay  away  from 
school,  where  there  is  no  such  danger  and  whefe  all  the  modem 
coavenieBces  are  provMed,  especially  when  such  ne^ect 
would  be  crippling  the  country  in  yean  to  come. 


Pfam  and  Scope  •£  the  Vestibule  SchooL 

The  section  on  industrial  training  of 
the  Council  of  Defense  Issued  some  time 
ago  the  following  statement  of  plan  and 
scope  for  the  training  of  workers: 

1.  Increased  use  of  the  public  voca- 
tional schools  through  the  cooperation 
of  local  manufacturers. 

2.  Introduce  new  workers,  men  and 
women,  into  Industry  through  these 
schools. 

3;  Arrange  for  the  training  of  pres- 
ent mechanics  and  others  in  existing 
workrooms  in  connection  with  regular 
produiction,  and  by  more  scientific  pro- 
cedure than  heretofore. 

4.  As  of  particular  Importance,  act 
as  a  clearing  hoose,  that  the  Judgment 
and  experience,  good  and  bad.  in  eadi 
locality  may  be  available  to  alL 


••  No  opportunity  for  informing  the  peo- 
ple about  their  schools,  their  aims^  their 
work,  their  cost,  their  problems,  should 
erver  be  let  go  by,'*  asserts  Dr.  ITrank  F. 
Bunker  in  tlie  report  of  the  survey  ot 
Oolumbio,  S.  C,  soon  to  be  published,  by 
the  Bureau  (tf  Education. 

**  Through   the  oolnmiis  of  the   local 
press,  through  boUetlns  issued  on  special 
phases  of  school  work,  through  talks  be^ 
Cure  civic  bodies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  through  ezhibtts 
of  pupUs'  work  whtch  wtU 
arouse  tbe  collective  inter- 
est  and   pride   of   pareBta» 
through  the  medium  of  p«r- 
e  n  t  -  teaches'    asBodattona* 
and    in    many   other   wa^a 
easily  discoverable  there  can 
be  kept  19  a  constant  prae- 
ess  of  the  dlsBemlnatioa  of 
news  aboiQt  the  schools. 

**  Furthermore,  it  most  net 
be  overlooked  that  tbe  par- 
ents of  the  children  wlio  are 
In  school  are  tbe  peo^  who 
mal»  up  the  coamitiilty 
groap»  and  who  determine 
what  tax-levying  bodies  shall 
do.  It  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  convince 
the  parents  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  own 
diildren,  nor  of  the  value  of 
what  the  sdiools  are  dolng^ 
nor  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
certed action  to  secure  relief. 
"Untn  methods  of  pub- 
licity have  been  systemati- 
cally and  continuously  em- 
ployed extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and 
until  definite  programs  call- 
ing for  action  have  been  pre- 
salted  to  the  community  and 
rejected  can  it  properly  be  concluded  that 
a  dty  is  indifferent  to  education  and  is 
neglectful  deliberately  of  her  schools." 


The  section  on  industrial  training,  a 
part  of  the  welfare  division  of  the  con»- 
mittee  on  labor,  is  composed  of  one-third 
representatives  of  labor,  onc-tliird  em- 
ployers, and  one-third  experts  In  factory 
training.  State  committees  similarly 
organized  have  been  devel<H[)ed  where 
war  products  are  being  made.  There 
ore  at  present  nine  associate  branch 
committees  of  the  .section 'on  industrial 
training— in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  WiscoosUu 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

War   Time  Education  Glimpses  From  Overseas 


CSBMAM  INSTfiUCSION  IN  ESGlMfB. 

Ambassador  Page  forwards  the  following 
statement  on  Gexraan  language  instruction 
in  England: 

With  reference  to  Mr.  laughlin's  memo- 
randum No.  7S4  of  June  5  last,  I  have  the 
honOT  to  state  that  I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  board  of  education  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  instruction  in  tho  German 
language  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I 
learn  from  them  that  provisiotk  ifr  made  for 
instruction  in  German  in  all  tlie  rax  und- 
versities  of  England  and  Wales  and  in  all 
the  six  constituent  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  The  number  of  men  stu- 
dents taking  the  subject  has  naturally  de- 
creased with  the  depletion  of  the  universities 
caused  by  the  war. 

From  inquiries  which  have  been  made  it 
would  seem  that  out  of  tho  1,049  secondary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of 
^nts  horn  the  board  of  education,  German 
is  taught  in  379  schools  (of  which  188  are  for 
boys,  143  for  girls,  and  48  for  boys  and  girls 
together).  In  1911-12,  when  statistics  re- 
oarding  the  languages  taught  in  the  secon- 
dary  schools  were  last  prepared,  there  were 
995  schools  on  the  grsmt  list  and  German 
was  taught  in  387  schools,  of  which  185  were 
for  boys,  153  for  girls,  and  49  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  Since  the  date  of  that  return 
German  has  been  given  up  in  38  of  these 
schools  in  which  it  was  then  taught,  but  in 
13  cases  the  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  war  is  responsi- 
ble for  any  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  schools  including  German  in  the 
curriculum. 

From  retunuF  recently  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  an  inquiry  into  tho  teaching 
of  modem  languages,  it  appears  that  in 
addition  to  the  scuools  refeiTcd  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  all  the  important  pub- 
uc  schools  represented  on  the  head  masters' 
conference,  some  65  in  number,  continue  t» 
make  provision  for  instruction  in  German. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  board 
have  not  compiled  their  usual  statistics  re- 
lating to  evcnmg  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions  for  post  scholastic  instruction.  From 
information  supplied  to  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  above  it  is  clear  that  in  most  large 
centers  of  population  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents receiving  instruction  in  German  hai 
decreased  owin^  largely  to  the  necessities 
of  military  service. 

ADDITIONS  TO  FOREIGN  ADVIS- 
ORY  COUNCIL. 


Additional  acceptances  of  Invitations  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Com* 
mi t tee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Prepara* 
tion  for  Foreign  Service  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following: 

F.  W.  Taussig,  *clialrmau  United  States 
Tariff  Commission^  Wafihington»  D.  C. ; 
Benjamin  Ide  Wlieeler,  president  Univer- 
sity of  Caiifomia,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Joset^ 
French  Johnson,  denn  School  of  Com^ 
merce.  Accounts,  and  B^nance,  New  York 
University,  New  York  Gity, 


Ambasssklor  Page's  report  included  the 
following  table  showing  the  number  of 
women  students  who  have  obtained  honors 
in  French  and  German  in  certain  univer- 
sities: 

Number  of  vKymen  studenU  taking  honors  in 
French  and  German,  2912-1918. 


Yesr. 


I»il.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915., 
1910.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 


Year. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
191».. 


Oxford.      Cambridge.    Sheffield. 


London 
internal 
students. 


London 
oxtcmal 
students. 


Wales. 


9 

1 

2 

1 

5 

12 

3 

10 

3 

8 

1 

10 

TBAVELING  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS  IN 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  DENMAF^ 

A  practical  idea,  though  still  in  the  ex^ 
perimental  stage,  has  met,  so  far  as  tried, 
with  entimsiastic  success  in  the  agricultural 
and  village  schools  of  Denmark.  It  consists 
of  &  series  of  industrial  exhibits  selected  and. 
adi^Hed  to  be  transported  htim  school  to 
school — a  series,  in  fact,  of  traveling  indua- 
triai  museums. 

Tho  articles  to  be  exhibited  are  selected 
wit^  reference  to  local  requirements.  In  a 
general  way  they  can  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  describing  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  imd  finished  products  in  glass,  iron, 
plant  oils,  petroleum,  soap,  glycerin,  sugar, 
paper,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  various  textile 
stuffs;  leather,  its  tanning  and  the  processes 
in  the  production  of  a  boot;  articles  in  clay, 
porcelain,  colors,  cement,  pencils,  tea,  coffee^ 
cocoa. 

Cases  suitable  for  ordering  and  grouping 
the  articles  and  also  adapted  for  transporting 
them  from  school  to  school  can  readily  be 
provided.  A  brief  text  or  syllabus  accom- 
panies each  exhibit  and  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  teacher's  lecture  to  his  pupils. 


The  schools  am  the  one  agency  to 
teach  thrift.  Join  the  army  ol  teachers 
of  war  savers. 


BED  €BOffi  Hanffi^SERVrCE  WORK- 
ERS AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  and  superintendents  aro  urged 
to  ask  the  home-service  workers  of  tho  Rod 
Cross  to  attend  some  of  their  first  teachcns' 
meetings  and  discuss  home-service  work. 
Red  Cross  officials  beHovo  tliat  this  will 
make  it  passible  for  teachers  to  ask  questions 
and  thus  socuro  an  idea  of  home-service  work 
and  how  they  can  help  in  it. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Conloy ,  director  of  home-scrvdcc 
educational  work  for  the  Potomac  Division 
of  the  Red  Crossv  soggests  the  following  as 
some  x>f  the  ways  in  which  superintendents 
and  teachers  may  cooperate  in  the  Red  Cross 
home-service  program: 

1.  Confer  with  the  home*«ervice  section 
when  any  problem'  relating  to  home  service 
comes  to  your  knowledge.  If  ^^ou  note, 
tlirough  contact  with  the  child  or  lus  family, 
a  need  of  the  services  of  the  home-service 
section,  get  in  touch  with  the  section.  If 
the  faomy  desires  information  relating  to 
allotments,  communication  with  soldiers,  or 
any  matters  within  the  scope  of  home  service, 
advise  it  to  consult  the  sectioiu 

2.  List,  by  the  aid  of  pupils,  all  families 
who  have  relatives  in  the  service.  Consult 
the  Red  Cross  chapter  school  committee  and 
the  home-service  section  as  to  cards  and 
methods. 

3.  Make  an  honor  roll  of  all  men  in  service 
who  have  attended  your  school. 

4.  Procure  letters  which  have  been  sent 
home  by  men  in  the  service  and  read  them, 
or  extracts  from  them,  in  school. 

5.  Encounige  the  children  who  have  rela- 
tives in  service  to  write  cheerful  letters  to 
them. 

6.  Set  aside  a  certain  afternoon-  and  call  it 
"Patriot's  Day.*'  Invite  all  the  families 
that  have  men  in  the  service.  On  the  invi- 
tarion  rec^uest  that  they  bring  letters  they 
have  received  from  the  boys  in  service  and 
read  excerpts  from  them.  Simple  refresh- 
ments may  be  served.  The  pupils  will  be 
enthusiastic  and  enjoy  helping  decorate  for 
this  occasion. 

7.  An  open  meeting  for  al^  patrons  similar 
to  the  one  sugprested  above  may  be  held  oc- 
casionally in  the  evening. 

8.  In  some  communities  a  visit  by  the 
teacher  for  friendly  purposes  only  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  families  of  the  childrmi 
who  have  relatives  in  service. 

9.  Children  must  be  kept  in  school.  If 
for  any  reason  children  from  soldier's  family 
do  not  attend  school  regularly,  the  teacher 
and  the  home-service  wt)rker  should  cooper- 
ate in  finding  out  the  reason. 

10.  Children  must  never  be  embarrassed 
on  account  of  poor  clothes  or  any  other  conr 
ditions  arising  from  financial  need.  Refe- 
this  problem  confidentially  to  tho  home- 
service  section  (if  a  soldier's  family). 

11.  If  for  any  reason  a  child  has  lost  time 
in  school,  the  teacher  should  not  allow  him 
to  become  discouraged.  It  may  be  that  the 
home-service  section  can  be  of  service  in 
finding  a  volunteer  who  can  tutor  Uie  child. 


TEACIfiBRS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Up  to  September  5  educational  officials 
throughout  the  United  States  had  requested 
142  teachers  from  France.  Requests  cover 
61  men  teachers  and  81  women  teachers. 
The  applications  have  been  referred  to  the 
French  High  Commission. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARIZONA.' 

Report  of  a  Surrey  by  th  e  Bureau  of  Education.* 


"I 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Arizona  School  Offi- 
cials* ABsoclatlon,'  held  In  April,  1916,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  Instructing  the  president  of 
the  asHociation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ar- 
range for  an  educational  survey  of  the  State. 
President  Rufus  B.  von  Klelnsmld,  of  the 
State  university,  was  then  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  accordance  with  these  Instruc- 
tions he  appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
the  following :  A.  O.  Neal,  professor  of  school 
administraUon  at  the  State  university,  chair- 
man; I.  Colodny,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Teacher;  Superintendents  G.  C.  Cornelius,. of 
Winslow;  W.  P.  Bland,  of  Globe;  and  C.  F. 
Philbrook,  of  Bisbee ;  H.  H.  Foster,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  of  the 
State  university ;  and  C.  O.  Case,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  The  commit- 
tee, through  Its  chairman  and  secretary,  cor- 
responded with  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, requesting  that  the  bureau  of  education 
make  the  survev.  In  December,  1015,  the 
State  superintenacnt  of  public  instruction,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  department  of  education, 
officially  requested  the  bureau  of  education 
to  undertake  the  work.  Arrangements  were 
completed,  and  the  actual  survey  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1916. 

The  commissioner  of  education  assigned  to 
this  work  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in 
rural  school  administration,  under  whose  di- 
rection most  of  the  work  was  done  and  the 
report  prepared ;  J.  C.  Muerman,  specialist  In 
rural  education ;  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook, 
specialist  in  rural  education ;  W.  S.  Deffeh- 
baugh.  specialist  in  school  administration ; 
and  F.  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene.  These  five  members  of  the 
bureau  staff  spent  in  the  State  time  equivalent 
to  that  of  one  person  for  approximately  80 
weeks.  They  visited  schools  in  12  of  the  14 
counties,  and  in  22  of  the  24  cities  employing 
city  superintendents.  Visits  of  from  20  min- 
utes to  an  hour  were  made .  to  about  200 
school-teachers,  and  at  least  100  visits 
of  the  same  length  were  made  to  rural 
school-teachers.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  visits  were  made  to  other  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  general  conditions — 
the  location  of  buildings,  sites,  grounds,  equip- 
ment, etc.  The  equivalent  of  two  weeks*  time 
was  spent  by  one  member  of  the  staff  In  the 
office  of  the  State  department  of  education 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  its  records 
and  reports,  financial  accounts,  and  general 
methods  of  conducting  business. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  J.  C.  Muerman, 
representing  the  bureau,  spent  several  weeks 
in  Arizona  the  previous  year  in  visiting  schools 
in  three  counties. 

The  survey  of  the  two  State  normal  schools 
was  made  bv  H.  W.  Foght.  of  the  bureau  staff, 
who  spent  three  weeks  at  Flagstaff  and  Tempe. 
Visits  were  made  also  to  both  normal  schools 
by  at  least  two  other  members  of  the  bureau 
staff.  The  survey  of  the  State  university  was 
made  by  Samuel  P.  Capcn,  specialist  in  higher 
education  of  the  bureau,  assisted  by  President 
Livingston  Fnrrand,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

In  many  ways  the  schools  of  Arizona 
rank  high,  comparing  favorably  with 
those  of  States  most  advanced  in  edu- 
cation. The  expenditure  for  public  edu- 
cation In  comparison  with  the  wealth  of 
the  State  and  the  expenditure  per  school 
child  are  about  the  average  for  Western 
States.  The  method  of  raising  funds  for 
scbool  support  has  proved  excellent.  The 
unit  of  support  is  large,  and  the  small 
school  is  provided  with  at  least  $850  for 
maintenance  each  year.  Suitable  build- 
ings are  being  erected  at  a  rapid  rate  to 
replace  the  pioneer  buildings.  The  per- 
centage of  teachers  who  are  profession- 
ally trained  is  larger  than  In  a  majority 
of  the  States,  and  the  salaries  paid  are 
higher   than   those   paid   in   any   other, 

1  Bulletin  1017,  No.  44,  obtainable  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  85 
cents. 


with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions. 
The  State  seems  alive  with  the  desire  for 
the  best  in  education.  In  all  of  these  re- 
spects an  excellent  beginning  has  been 
made  and  progress  may  be  expected  by 
the  continuation  and  enlargement  of 
these  policies.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  weaknesses  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  lacks  the  cooperation  of 
educational  agencies  and  the  definite  con- 
structive leadership  which  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  centralized  administrative  sys- 
tem. Such  a  system  and  the  cooperation 
and  leadership  which  eventuate  from  it 
are  essntial  not  only  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained  in  specific  instances,  but 
they  are  especially  necessary  for  that 
State-wide  progress  which  is  the  concern 
of  the  Commonwealth  considered  as  a 
whole  rather  than  as  separate  individual 
communities. 

Recommendations   Relating   to   Public 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  Centralization  of  the  State  school 
system,  placing  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  the  piiblic-school  syS' 
tcm  definitely  upon  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  State  department  of 
education  working  in  cooperation  tcith  the 
county  boards  of  education  and  school- 
district  trustees. — ^The  State  should  ex- 
ercise a  sufficient  degree  of  administrative 
control  to  assure  that  schools  are  main- 
tained wherever  needed  and  that  all 
schools  are  efficient.  This  can  be  done 
best  through  the  following  organization: 

(1)  For  the  State,  a  State  board  of 
education  and  a  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  being  the  executive  officer  of 
the  State  board  and  the  actual  head  of 
the  department 

(2)  For  each  county,  a  county  board 
of  education  to  assume  general  control 
over  the  schools  in  the  county,  with  the 
county  superintendent  as  Its  executive 
officer. 

(3)  For  each  local  district,  urban  and 
rural,  a  local  board  of  trustees. 

The  State  and  county  superintendents 
should  be  professional  officers,  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  State  and  county 
boards,  respectively,  as  city  superintend- 
ents are  now  selected  and  appointed  by 
city  boards. 

2.  Reorganiaztion  of  the  State  board  of 
education  conferring  upon  it  enlarged 
powers, — ^The  State  board  of  education 
should  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  scholarship, 
and  business  ability,  but  not  necessarily 
engaged  in  education.  They  should  be 
appointed  from   different  parts  of  the 


State  by  the  governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate,  or  elected  by  the  people. 
The  term  of  office  should  be  eight  years, 
not  more  than  two  terms  expiring  each 
biennium.  The  members  should  serve 
without  pay,  except  perhaps  a  reasonable 
per  diem,  and  should  receive  their  actual 
traveling  and  other  expenses. 

3.  Provision  for  a  nonpolitical  State 
superintendent  who  shall  be  the  head  of 
an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  de- 
partment of  education. — ^The  State  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  should  be 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  city  superin- 
tendents by  city  boards  of  education  and 
college  presidents  by  college  boards  of 
trustees.  He  should  be  selected  for  his 
particular  fitness  for. the  position,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  at  the  time  of  appointment.  The 
appointment  should  be  for  a  specified 
term  sufficiently  long  to  insure  the  most 
efficient  service,  the  State  board  having 
power  to  remove  him  from  office  for  In- 
efficiency or  malfeasance.  The  salary 
should  be  fixed  by  the  State  board  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  suitable 
person  with  adequate  professional  edu- 
cation and  experience  in  teaching,  super- 
vision, and  school  administration.  The 
department  should  have,  in  addition  to 
the  State  superintendent,  at  least  two 
general  assistants  as  field  agents  to  in- 
spect schools  under  control  of  the  Stat« 
board  and  others  receiving  State  aid  for 
special  puri>oses  and  to  act  as  advisors 
and  assistants  to  the  State  supeiintend- 
ent,  also  a  State  school  architect,  an  ex- 
pert statistician,  a  chief  of  a  division  of 
certification,  one  person  in  charge  of  text- 
book distribution,  and  the  necessary 
clerical  assistants. 

4.  Provision  for  coicnty  control  of 
county  school  funds  through  county 
boards  of  education  and  nonpolitical 
county  superintendents. — ^There  should 
be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation charged  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  county.  That 
board  should  fix  district  boundaries  and 
the  location  of  schoolhouses ;  and  employ 
or  approve  the  employment  of  all  teach- 
ers. It  should  be  composed  of  five  per- 
sons not  engaged  in  school  work,  elected 
by  popular  vote  from  various  parts  of 
the  county.  The  term  of  office  should  be 
at  least  six  years,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  terms  should  expire  each 
biennium,  and  not  more  than  one  member 
of  the  board  should  be  a  resident  of  any 
city  district  The  boai'd  should  appoint 
the  county  superintendent,  who  should 
be  its  executive  officer  and  the  supervisor 
of  all  schools  except  those  in  city  dis- 
tricts employing  superintendents.  The 
county  board  should  determine  from  the 
estimates  made  by  the  county  superin- 
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•tendents  tbe  omoant  of  mxmey  to  he 
levied  by  the  eoimty  commissioiieTB  fbr 
school  purposes. 

It  should  apportion  an  eqnftnble  por- 
tion of  the  State  and  county  funds  to  In- 
dependent city  districts,  and  all  expendi- 
tures for  schools  In  the  county  except 
those  In  such  districts  should  have  Its  ap- 
proval. The  county  board  should  pur- 
chase through  the  county  superintend- 
ent all  supplies  of  an  instructional  nature 
used  in  tlie  county  except  in  the  city  dis- 
tricts with  superintendents.  County  su- 
perintendents should  be  appointed  for 
their  particular  fitness  for  the  office,  and 
only  persons  with  adequate  professional 
training  and  experience  should 
be  eligible.  They  should  be 
appointed  for  a  specific  tenn, 
tlie  board  having  power  to  re- 
move him  from  ofiice  for 
inefficiency  or  malfeasance. 
The  board  should  fix  the  sal- 
ary, determine  the  number  of 
assistants  to  be  employed,  fix 
their  salaries,  and  employ 
them  on  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  superintendent. 

Lrocal  school  districts  should 
remain  as  at  present,  and  the 
county  should  have  power  to 
consolidate,  divide,  and  change 
district  boundaries  at  its  dis- 
cretion. Local  trustees  should 
be  elected  as  at  present  to  act 
j>s  custodians  of  the  school 
building,  to  attend  to  repairs 
and  upkeep,  and  to  be  imme- 
diate overseers  of  the  schools. 
They  should  be  agents  of  the 
county  board,  and  agents  of 
their  districts  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  county 
board  relating  to  supplies  and 
equipment  nee<led  and  to 
teachers  desired.  The  Inciil 
districts  should  be  permitted 
to  empioy  special  teachers  in 
addition  to  those  employed 
by  the  county,  if  they  desire 
to  do  so,  and  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred. 

Olty  systems  employing  full- 
time  superintendents  should 
be  independent  of  the  county  board  In 
^neral  administration  and  supervision. 
Tliey  should  be  required  to  report  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  county  Iward 
all  statistical  Information  needed  by  the 
county  board,  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  and  to  submit  evidence  that 
they  are  complying  with  all  State  school 
laws  before  any  part  of  the  State  and 
county  funds  is  apportioned  to  them. 

5.'  ReorffontUzation  of  the  method  of  ap- 
/portiotting  State  funds  on  a  basis  which 
ireeoffniaies  county  and  local  effort. — ^No 
decrease  should  be  permitted  In  the 
amount  per  school  child  distributed  from 


the  Stftte  8eho<ll  fima.  ItB  siethod  of 
dtetrlkmtim  -to  tbe  oounttes  alioiild  be 
changed,  as  the  present  method  is  on  « 
basis  which  bears  little  relation  to  the 
ability  of  tlie  several  countless  to  support 
schools,  or  to  what  tliey  are  already  do- 
ing in  education.  Each  county  sliould 
receive  a  fixed  sum  for  every  teacher  em- 
ployed in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  the  remainder  of  tlie  State 
school  fund  being  apportioned  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  oggregate 
attendance.  Before  distribution  a  por- 
tion sliould  be  withheld  from  each  county 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  textbooics  and 
other  Instructional  supplies  purchased  by 
the  State  for  the  public  schools  in  that 


niQH  'Schools  ov  Abizona. 

The  circles  Indicate  the  area  within  a  lO-mUe  radins  of  each  of  the  20 
high  scboolH  of  the  Stjite.  [Krofin  '*  Rducattonal  CondltlonH  In  Artjsonn.** 
a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  scbools  of  the  fitate.  BnUetin  1917,  Mo.  44. 
Bureau  of  Education.] 


county.  This  arrangement  is  necessary 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  rasponslblllty 
felt  by  the  county  and  district  authori- 
ties for  the  proijer  care  of  books  under 
the  present  plan. 

The  support  of  the  State  department 
of  oducatitm  should  be  provided  by  direct 
appropriation.  The  appropriation  should 
be  In  a  lump  sum,  so  that  the  State  hoard 
would  be  able  to  pay  necessary  salaries 
and  determine  the  number  of  assistants. 
All  funds  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
for  teachers'  pensions,  vocational  educa- 
tion, etc.,  should  be  proivided  by  direct 
appropriation  and  not  be  taken  from  the 
State  school  fund. 


When  a  caanty  board  df  education  is 
provided  t»  assume  general  managemeot 
of  the  schools  of  the  county,  the  county 
board  should  pay  over  to  city  districts 
with  full-time  supeiinteudents  an  equi- 
table portion  of  tlie  State  and  county 
funds.  The  rest  of  the  funds  tlie  county 
board  should  expend  to  maintain  schools 
as  nearly  equal  ns  pos^ble  in  all  parts  of 
-the  county  where  schools  are  needed. 

Local  school  districts  «bou:ld  contlnne 
as  at  present  to  raise  funds  for  special 
puri>oses  to  supplement  the  county  f  imds, 
and  to  provide  bond  Issues  for  building 
and  other  permanent  improvements. 

Hlgii-scliool  districts  and 
€flementary  school  districts 
should  be  coterminous.  All 
common-school  districts  now 
included  in  union  high-school 
districts  should  be  consolidated 
into  one  district  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  pur- 
poses, and  under  the  same  man- 
agement and  control.  In  di- 
viding State  and  county  funds 
between  the  indei>endent  city 
districts  and  Uie  rest  of  the 
county,  average  dally  attend- 
ance in  high  schools  should  be 
included  as  well  as  that  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  High  schools 
in  independent  districts  would 
therefore  be  supported  largely 
by  State  and  county  funds  and 
sliould  be  free  of  tuition  to  all 
pupils  of  the  county. 

C.  Requirement  of  a  higluer 
standard  of  general  and  pro- 
fessional education  for  teach- 
ers, a  revision  of  the  method  of 
certificaHon,  establishment  of 
a  certification  division  in  the 
State  department  of  educa- 
tion, which  shall  be  also  a 
teachers'  cniplogment  hur 
rcau. — ^The  State  sliould  re- 
quire that  all  new  teachers 
employe«l  after  a  certain  date 
should  Imve  general  education 
not  less  tlian  the  equivalent 
of  a  four-yejir  standard  high- 
school  course  and  a  stated  amount  of  pro- 
fessional work  in  education,  consisting  of 
classrot)m  instruction  in  a  recognized  In- 
st i  tut  hm  for  training  teachei-s.  One  year 
after  the  passage  of  such  an  act  a  mini- 
mum of  six  weeks  of  such  professional 
education  should  be  required,  and  the 
amount  required  in  each  succeeding  year 
should  be  gradually  Increased  until  by 
1924  the  nmount  required  should  be 
equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  a  ti^'o-year 
normal -school  coni'se.  This  means  a  to- 
tal of  six  years  of  secondary  and  profes- 
sional e<lucatiOB  beyond  completion  of 
the  eighth  grade. 
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The  State  board  of  examiners  should 
be  abolished  and  its  work  done  by  a  di- 
vision of  certification  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  Certificates  should 
be  issued  by  the  State  board  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  certificating  divi- 
sion. The  Iclnds  of  certificates  and  the 
requirements  for  each  should  be  fixed 
by  the  State  board  and  not  by  the  State 
legislature.  Certificates  should  be  is- 
sued as  far  as  possible  on  credentials  of 
education  and  experience. 

The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal 
schools  should  be  recognized  as  teaching 
certificates  valid  for  two  years  and  re- 
newable by  the  State  board  of  education 
on  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisfac- 
tory teaching  and  the  completion  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  professional  reading 
determined  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  dlvison  of  certification  of  the  State 
department  should  be  also  a  teachers*  em- 
ployment bureau  to  assist  teachers  in  pro- 
curing positions  and  to  assist  local  au- 
thorities in  obtaining  teachers.  A  small 
fee  for  certificates  and  a  fee  for  registra- 
tion should  be  charged. 

7.  Uow  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
suitable  school  buildings  and  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  undesirable  ones, — ^The 
plans  for  all  school  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  State  should  be  submitted 
to  the  State  department  of  education  for 
approval  before  work  is  begun.  The  de- 
partment should  employ  a  school  archi- 
tect to  consider  such  plans  and  also  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
school  authorities  anywhere  in  the  State 
at  the  fees  ordinarily  charged  for  such 
work.  The  architect  should  be  paid  a 
fixed  salary  and  the  fees  collected  should 
be  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 

8.  Rearranged  course  of  study  espc- 
cially  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools. — ^The  State  course  of 
study  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  adaptable  to  one-teacher 
schools,  to  two-teacher  schools,  and  to 
schools  with  three  or  more  teachers.  The 
course  should  be  gradually  revised  to 
make  it  fit  more  closely  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  State. 

0.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of 
rural  schools, — The  supervision  of  the  in- 
structional work  in  all  schools  outside  of 
those  in  independent  cities  employing 
full-time  superintendents  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. He  should  be  an  able  educator,  fitted 
by  experience  and  training,  and  have  ade- 
quate office  help  and  assistant  super- 
visors when  necessary.  The  assistant  su- 
pervisors, wlien  qualified  for  the  work, 
might  be  engaged  for  part  of  tlielr  time 
and  paid  part  of  their  salary  by  the 
State  agricultural  college  as  leaders  in 
the  junior  agricultural  club  work.     The 


club  work  is  primarily  education,  not 
agriculture,  and  in  this  way  can  be  made 
a  definite  part  of  the  school  work  and 
of  the  highest  educational  value. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  riwthod  of 
handling  State  textbooks  to  prevent  un- 
necessary losses. — One  person  should  be 
employed  in  the  State  department  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  care  and  de- 
livery of  textbooks.  County  superintend- 
ents should  be  responsible  for  the  requi- 
sitions submitted  by  the  school  districts 
in  order  that  only  necessary  books  be  In- 
cluded. Disti'lct  clerks  should  be  bonded 
and  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  de- 
livery of  the  books  to  the  school,  which 
delivery  in  many  cases  can  be  made  di- 
rectly from  the  publishers.  Each  county 
superintendent  should  have  on  hand  a 
supply  to  be  issued  in  emergencies.  The 
cost  of  textbooks  furnished  to  each  county 
by  tlie  3tate  should  be  deducted  from  the 
State  funds  after  apportionment  to  the 
counties,  but  before  distribution.  Care- 
ful investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
advantages  of  handling  the  State  books 
through  a  State  depository  to  determine 
whetlier  the  method  should  be  continued 
or  whether  the  books  should  be  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  publishers  by  the 
State  department,  the  State  department 
itself  acting  as  depository.  If  after  the 
investigation  the  depository  is  retained, 
the  representative  of  the  State  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  books  should  have 
office  room  in  the  department  building 
and  have  Immediate  oversight  of  the 
shipment  and  return  of  books. 

The  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  single  board 
of  control  for  the  two  normal  schools,  to 
supplant  the  two  local  boards  and  the  ex 
officio  State  board  of  education. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  field  of  the  State 
normal  schools  to  preparation  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  and  instructors  in 
special  subjects  for  elementary  schools 
until  the  demand  for  professionally 
trained  elementary  school  teachers  shall 
have  been  satisfied. 

3.  Restriction  of  the  department  of  ed- 
ucation In  the  university  to  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers  and  special  super- 
visors. 

4.  Gradual  elimination  of  the  purely 
high-school  students  from  the  normal 
schools. 

5.  Organization  of  four-year  prenormal 
departments  w^lthln  the  normal  schools 
for  students  coming  from  communities 
without  high-school  facilities  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  normal-school  entrance. 

6.  Discontinuance  of  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  Northern  Arizona  State 


Normal  School  offers  high-school  facili- 
ties for  the  children  of  Flagstaff. 

7.  Provision  for  further  differentiation 
of  courses  of  study  In  the  normal  schools, 
but  particularly  In  the  Northern  Arizona 
Normal  School. 

8.  Gradual  increase  in  the  normal- 
school  entrance  requirements  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  high-school  course. 

9.  Standardization  of  the  normal-school 
courses  as  two  and  three  year  courses 
above  high-school  grade. 

10.  Provision  for  specialized  depart- 
ments in  which  to  prepare  rural  teachers. 
Arizona  being  predominantly  rural,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools 
should  be  the  principal  function  of  these 
normal  schools. 

11.  Division  of  the  State  into  extension- 
service  districts,  one  for  each  normal 
school,  within  which  each  school  shall  or- 
ganize extension  service  for  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 

12. -Enlarged  material  facilities  and 
equipment  In  both  normal  schools  to  meet 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Institutions. 

13.  Establishment  of  a  practice  school . 
of  secondary  grade  as  a  working  labora- 
tory of  the  department  of  education  In  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

14.  Funds  for  the  improvements  con- 
tained above  should  be  raised  by  an  Issue 
of  State  bonds. 


THE  CHILD'S  WORTH  TO  THE 
WORLD. 


But  the  American  child  has  come  to 
his  day,  too.  His  services,  no  matter  If 
unskilleil,  command  a  higher  wage  than 
his  father's  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
fishman  stands  at  a  corner  where  early 
school-going  children  pass,  offering  $2  to 
the  boy  who  will  stay  out  of  school  that 
day  to  serve  fish- wan  ting  customers.  It 
Is  up  to  the  teacher  to  make  that  day 
worth  $2  to  the  boy  who  refuses  to  slay 
away  from  school.  She  knows  that — 
Just  beyond  to-morrow's  gates 
Arrayed  and  strong  the  battle  waits, 

and  she  highly  resolves  that  each  child 
of  hers  shall  enter  that  waiting  battle 
strong  In  body,  trained. in  mind,  with  Ids 
soul  kindled  to  the  service  of  the  new 
patriotism,  to  the  end  that  every  other 
child  on  God's  fair  earth  may  have  his 
chance  to  learn  the  blessedness  of  Democ- 
racy.— Mary  McSkimmon,  in  The  Congre* 
gationulist  and  Advance, 


HOW  TO  PLAY  TWELVE  GOOD 
GAMES. 


A  leaflet  telling  how  to  play  12  good 
games  and  showing  Just  how  the  games 
win  help  to  make  the  children  stronger 
can  be  secured  on  request  from  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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EXPANDING  WORK  OF  THB  GARDEN  ARMY 


Nineteen  Assistant  Regional  Direetors  Appointed — Confer- 
enee  at  Washington — Reorganiaation  for  Coming  Year. 


When  President  Wilson  Increased  his  approprijitlon  to  the 
Dnited  States  School  Garden  Army  for  the  comlnj;  year  it 
meant  a  reoncnnlxation  of  the  administrative  force  and  an 
Inoreaae  in  Its  personnel.  A  slight  readjustment  of  territory 
assigned  to  the  regional  directors  was  necessary  to  begin  with. 
The  sontheaStem  region  was  enlarged 
by  adding  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and 
IfUMlsalppi  from  the  southern  region. 
The  sonthem  region.  In  tnm,  was  given 
Missouri  and  Kansas  from  the  central 
section  and  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
from  the  western  section.  The  five  re- 
gional dtreetors  r«nain  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  new  adjustment. 

Nineteen  assistant  refflonni  directors 
were  authorized,  of  whom  IS  have  been 
appointed  to  date.  The  duties  of  the 
assistant  regional  directors  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  regional  directors, 
but  are  on  a  more  InteDslve  scale  and  in 
a  more  limited  territory.  They  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  regional  di- 
rector In  a  part  of  his  territory  assigned 
Co  them  and  make  weekly  reports  to  him. 

A  conference  of  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  School  Oarden  Army  was 
held  in  Washington  September  18  and 
19.  The  directors  wore  addreoscd  by 
Ck>mniisf4oner  Claxton  on  the  18th  and 
on  the  19th  were  received  by  Secretary 
Lane  In  his  office. 

On  the  afternoons  of  botli  days  con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  office  of  the 
School  Garden  Army  and  work  dls^ 
cnssed  and  planned  for  the  coming  sea- 
.««)n.  Talks  were  given  by  the  Regional 
Directors,  and  several  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Regional  Directors 
gave  Instruct ive  accounts  of  garden  work 
done  In  cities  in  which  they  had  worked 
sis  garden  supervisors. 

Those  present  were  J.  H.  Francis,  C. 
M.  Weed,  Lester  Ivlns,  F.  A.  Merrill, 
J.  L.  Randall,  Frank  M.  Harper,  Roy 
B.  Bowers,  David  A.  Russell,  Miss  Ethel 
(]Jowans,  Lewis  E,  MacBrayne,  Ralph  P.  Currier,  Warren  A, 
Roe.  Y.  L.  Fontenot,  Samuel  C.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Bridges,  B.  F. 
Murphy,  C.  E.  Cavett,  N.  M.  Graham. 

The  fact  that  this  garden  Issue  of  School  Live  goes  Into 
pfjietloally   eyery   schoolroom    in   the   country   does    not   In- 
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SCHOOLS  AND  THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN 


Liberty  Day  Programs  Distribotod  to  All  Schools— Commu- 
nity Celebratiottfl  to  Feature  Loan  Campaign. 


What  They  Say  About 
the  U.  S.  School  Gar- 
den Army. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON: 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  really 
seoo  what  the  honM  garden  may 
mean,  will,  I  am  nure,  enter  into 
the  porpofio  with  high  spirits,  ho- 
canoo  I  am  sure  they  would  all 
Mke  to  feel  that  they  are  in  fact 
fighting  in  Franco  by  ]olning  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army. 

SECRETARY  LANE: 

There  is  no  better  way  of  edn- 
cating  the  chlldxon  of  the  connlry 
as  to  tho  meaning  of  this  war 
than  this,  and  through  the  chil- 
dren the  parents.  The  President 
has  assumed  the  position  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  this  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  and 
we  want  the  children  called  to  the 
colors. 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  project 
of  vf^nntoor  organinatinns  of 
school  diiklren  to  do  gardening 
during  tho  war  period.  It  will 
teach  them  economy,  give  them 
interesting  and  instructive  out- 
door exercise,  and  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  country. 


Programs  for  community  celebrations  of  Liberty  Day,  Octo- 
ber 12,  as  proclaimed  by  President  Wilson,  have  been  sent  to 
every  schoolhouse  In  the  country,  and  reports  already  received 
from  many  communities  indicate  that  the  schools  will  be  on 
tl^at  day  the  central  figure  in  a  type  of  patriotic  celebration 
unique  in  American  history. 

The  programs  sent  to  the  schools  con- 
tain the  text  of  President  Wilson's  Lib- 
erty Day  proclamation,  together  with 
messages  from  the  National  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
These  are  followed  by  insplrntional  ma- 
terial designed  to  help  the  schools  Inter- 
pret the  special  significance  of  Liberty 
Day,  1918;  by  an  outline  of  a  program 
for  a  harvest  home  festival,  with  proces- 
sions and  pageants,  community  singing, 
and  war-time  athletic  games;  and  by  a 
section  devoted  to  appropriate  quotations 
and  references  on  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus. 

The  program  was  complied  by  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Jackson,  special  agent  In  com- 
munity organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  Miss  Clara  L.  Van  Slyck, 
formerly  of  the  department  of  recreation 
of  the  RusseU  Sage  Foundation.  In  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  Liberty  Day 
program,  Dr.  Jackson  says: 

The  discovery  of  America  oiyenod  a  new 
road  to  freedom ;  It  Is  our  task  to  keep 
the  road  open.  We  have  accepted  the 
legacy  and  are  now  defending  it  by  force 
of  arma  The  celebration  of  our  discov- 
ery day  Is  designed  to  clothe,  with  Its 
true  significance,  the  event  which  made 
America  possible,  and  stimulated  her  to 
become,  not  "  a  land  of  broken  promise," 
but  a  land  where  liberty  may  live. 


dlcate  that  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army  organization  feels  that  It 
can  render  service  in  rural  districts  equal 
or  superior  to  that  now  given  by  other 
agencies.  It  does  l)elleve,  however,  that 
the  very  excellent  work  now  done  by 
these  organizations  with  country  boys 
and  girls  would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  enlistment  in  a 
national  garden  army  inaugurated  by  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  and  recognized  by  him  as  a  war,  as  well  as 
an  educational,  necessity.  The  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  does  not  undertake  to  do  the  work  done  Ihrough  Iwiys* 
(Contlmi<»<1  oiir 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 


What  It  Is  and  How  It  Was  Organized— FundamentaUy  a  School 
Problem  —  Results  of  the  1918  Campaign. 


Origin. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
was  organized  in  March  of  1918,  growing 
out  of  the  school  and  home  garden  work 
whfdi  had  been  Inaugarated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  1914. 

President  WlhKMi  set  aside  $60,000  from 
his  national  jsecurity  and  defense  appro- 
priation to  promote  the  work  for  the  first 
six  months.  He  has  since  ai^oprlated 
$200,000  more  to  carry  the  wotk  through 
another  10  months. 

Those  refq[MNMlble  for  initiating  the  or- 
ganization were  P.  P.  ClaxtxHi,  United 
StatoR  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Pranlclin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; nn<l  President  Wilson. 
Purposes. 

Two  main  purposes  prompted  the  plan- 
nins:  of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army:  (a)  Increased  .food  production 
and  ih)  training  of  school  children  in 
thrift,  industry,  service,  patriotism,  and 
responsibility. 

Tlie  neceasity  for  man  power  was  being 
felt.  This  was  especially  true  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Not  alone  were  the 
drafted  young  men  going  from  the  farm, 
l>ut  c^n^iit  numbers  of  farm  employees 
were  l)olng  attracted  to  the  cities  by 
higher  wages  offered  in  other  industries. 
If  tlie  millions  of  city  boys  and  girls 
con  Id  bo  Induced  to  give  their  leisure  time 
to  cultivating  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
untilled  land  in  front  and  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  vW- 
hVt^es,  it  would  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  food  production  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  our  coming 
citizenship. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  undertook  to 
accomplish  this  through  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
It  is  a  problem  both  of  production  and 
edncation,  and  belongs  to  the  schools. 

PUn. 

The  plan  of  organization  involves : 
(a)  A  general  director,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  organization,  propaganda,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

(h)  Regional  directors,  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  writing 
Instructions  upon  gardening  that  will  en- 
able supervisors  and  teachers  to  take  a 
garden  company  successfully  through  a 
season,  even  though  not  cxi>ert  gardeners. 
These  instructions  have  been  put  out  in 
leaflet  form  and  sent  from  the  central  of- 
fice to  all  who  applied  for  them. 


(c)  Assistant  regional  directors^  who 
work  under  the  regional  director  and 
whose  daties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
regional  director,  excepting  that  of  writ- 
ing garden  leaflets. 

(d)  Cooperation  with  the  State  coun- 
cils of  d^ense  through  a  State  represen- 
tative appointed  by  them. 

The  army  plan  of  organization  was 
adopted  and  has  proved  to  be  very  popu- 
lar and  efficient  Simplicity  of  organiza- 
tion was  desired,  however,  and  but  few  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  were  paralleled 
in  the  Garden  Army  plan. 

A  company  consists  of  150  garden  sol- 
diers as  a  maximum  number.  Ttiis  num- 
ber should  be,  and  usually  is,  much 
smaller.  Each  company  is  entitled  to  a 
captain,  a  first  and  second  lieutenant  A 
garden  teacher  is  required  for  the  com- 
pany. The  officers  have  been  used  to 
great  advantage  by  many  teachers  in 
helping  them  on  their  reports,  inspecting 
gardens,  encouraging  members  of  their 
company  to  do  their  full  duty  as  true  sol- 
diers, and  in  arranging  tor  exhibits,  pag- 
eants, plays,  etc. 

Insignia. 

The  insignia  of  the  Garden  Army  con- 
sist of  a  double  bronze  bar  for  the  cap- 
tain, a  single  bronze  bar  with  two  stars 
in  the  border  for  the  first  lieutenant,  and 
one  star  for  the  second  lieutenant,  and  a 
combination  bronze  and  black  enameled 
bar  for  privates. 

The  Problem. 

As  this  is  fundamentally  a  school  prob- 
lem, it  should  be  provided  for  by  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  education  and 
financed  by  them  from  school  funds.  Not 
only  is  this  as  legitimate  and  as  necessary 
for  a  well-organized  and  administered 
school  system  as  the  teaching  of  any  other 
branch,  but  to  care  for  it  at  this  time  has 
become  a  patriotic  duty.  To  lead  boards 
of  education  to  see  It  thus  was  the  most 
important  problem  to  be  met  The  suc- 
cess attained  has  been  very  gratifying 
and  the  promises  for  next  year  are  en- 
couraging. Some  cities  have  done  re- 
markable garden  work  this  season,  and 
most  cities  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
schools  must  assume  responsibility  for  it 
to  Insure  its  success  and  permanency. 

Teachers  prepared  to  teach  gardening 
were  difficult  to  find.  Normal  schools 
and  colleges  had  not  offered  the  work  to 
those  preparing  to  teadi.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  encourage  the  form- 
ing of  speciU  classes  in  gardening  and 


to  outline  courses  J  for  them  to  pursue. 
Interest,  however,  was  keen,  and  the 
proanise  f^9^  ye^r  is.^^tl^  bett^. 

Rather  than  esfrt(;h  *  and  adjust  the 
work  of  our  schools  we  close  them  during 
the  summer  months.  This  makes  super- 
vision of  garden  work  In  summer  diffi- 
cult, and  without  supervision  it  will  fail. 
The  spirit  of  work  to  win  the  war  has 
been  strong,  however,  and  probably  by 
the  time  we  have  finished  the  war  we 
will  have  learned  that  school  work,  as 
other  work,  is  as  profitable  in  summer 
as  in  winter. 

Results. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  boys 
and  girla  have  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  President  and  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  School  Gard^i  Army. 

Sixty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive 
home  and  vacant  lots  have  been  con- 
verted into  productive  land.  This  will 
release  an  equal  acreage  "^  now  used  in 
truck  gardening  for  the  producticm  of 
other  foodstuffs  more  important  for  war 
purposes.  It  will  also  relieve  transporta- 
tion congestion  throogh  home  consump- 
tion of  home-produced  foodstuffs. 

Fifty  thousand  teachers  have  received 
valuable  instruction  In  gardening  through 
the  garden  leaflets  written  by  experts  in 
this  office  and  distributed  from  here. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  leaf- 
lets have  been  sent  out 

Boards  of  education  and  other  civic 
organizations  have  been  infiuenced  to 
give  ilnancial  and  moral  support  to  the 
school  and  home  garden  movement  ami 
to  pay  extra  salaries  for  supervision  and 
teaching. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  have 
become  Interested  in  the  garden  move- 
ment and  are  working  with  their  children 
in  home  gardens.  In  Salt  Lake  City 
alone  5,200  mothers,  representing  62  pa- 
rental associations,  are  actively  suiq;>ort- 
ing  food  production  in  the  schools. 

Hundreds  of  civic,  commercial,  and  pa- 
triotic organizations  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  and  are  giving  it 
hearty  support. 

One  and  one-half  million  children  have 
been  given  something  to  do  during  the 
summer;  something  that  will  lielp  carry 
the  burden  of  their  country  in  this  strag- 
gle for  freedom,  something  that  will  help 
them  to  build  character,  and  something 
that  will  appeal  to  and  develop  their  pa- 
triotism. 

Home  and  vacant  lot  gardening  in  cit- 
ies, towns,  and  villages  has  been  digni- 
fied and  made  popular  to  a  degree  that 
practically  insures  it  a  prominent  place 
in  the  school  system  of  our  country. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  edu- 
cational and  material  value  of  such  re- 
sults. No  other  movement  in  history 
promises  so  much  In  aiding  the_"  back  tg 
the  soil "  movement  as  th^j( 
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RECORDS  OF  GARDEN  WORE. 


How  to  Determine  the  EflBciency  of 
Hone  and  School  Gardens  in  Any 
Commnnity. 

School  and  home  gardening  as  a  part 
of  town  and  city  educational  systems  is 
such  a  new  subject  that  standards  for 
measuring  results  have  not  been  worked 
out.  Much  of  a  general  nature  has  been 
written  in  regard  to  the  educational  value 
of  the  subject,  all  of  which  seems  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
this  branch  of  education.  It  may  be 
argued  tliat  the  educative  value  of  the 
garden  to  the  child  may  justify  its  teach- 
ing, although  all  of  the  money  is  not  re- 
turned in  crop  value  to  the  gardener.  It 
is  true  that  other  school  subjects  do  not 
immediately  return  such  money  value, 
but  each  well  directed  home  garden 
should  return  more  than  its  cost,  includ- 
ing its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  supervi- 
sion and  yet  not  lose  any  of  its  educa- 
tional value.  A  nonproductive  garden 
may  be  of  value  from  a  nature-study 
standpoint,  but  real  garden  teaching  can 
reach  its  highest  educational  vaue  when 
It  is  protluctive. 


It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  educative 
value  of  any  subject  Gardening  Is  a 
study  the  immediate  economic  value  of 
which  can  be  definitely  measured.  By 
requiring  the  pupils  to  keep  an  exact 
record  of  their  garden  results,  they  will 
gain  habits  of  regularity  and  neatness, 
and  will  gain  knowledge  by  doing  pur- 
poseful lessons  In  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  English. 

In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
the  garden  work  in  any  town  or  city, 
definite  records  of  the  financial  results 
should  be  kept  The  following  headings 
are  suggested  for  the  keeping  of  this 
record: 

Number  of  children  in  Garden  Army  com- 
panies,   . 

Area  of  gardens  in  acres, . 

Number  of  garden  teachers, . 

Number  of  quarts  of  vegetables  canned. 

Number  of  pounds  of  vegetables  dried, 

Value  of  fresh  vegetables  used  at  home 

and  sold, . 

Total  money  value  of  fresh,  canned,  and 

dried  vegetables, . 

Total  cost  of  work,  including  teachers' 

salaries, . 

Net  balance, , 

It  Is  difficult  to  set  a  standard  of  gar- 
den achievements  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.    After  studying  records  received 


from  many  cities  In  the  United  States, 
the  following  is  offered  as  a  suggestive 
average  that  a  leader  of  one  full  company 
of  the  Garden  Army  may  hope  to  reach: 

Number  of  children  in  Garden 
Army  company 

Area  of  home  gardens  in  acres 
(average  of  one-tenth  acre  per 
child ) 1 

Number  of  garden  teachers 


150 


15 

1 


Number  of  quarts  of  vegetables 
canned,  1,500  at  20  cents  per 
can 1300. 00 

Number  of  pounds  of  vegetables 
dried,  750  at  50  cents  per 
pound 875. 00 

Value  of  fresh  vegetables  used 
at  home  and  canned — average 
of  $12.50  per  child 1, 875. 00 


2, 550. 00 


Total  cost  of  seeds,  fer- 
tilizer, and  one-third 
cost  of  tools  at  $3  per 
child 450. 00 

Teacher's  salary  (part 
time) -: 800. 00 


Net  balance- 


750.00 
—  1,800.00 


**  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  we  can 
not  really  know  a  thing  that  we  have  not 
done." — FRAiuaJN  K.  liANE, 
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STATE  COUNCILS  TO  HELP. 


Secretary  Lane  Asks  Each  Council  of 
Defense  to  Appoint  Some  One  to  Co- 
operate with  Garden  Army — Boards 
of  Education  Will  Be  Urged  to 
Finance  Movement  ss  Pktaotic 
Measure. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, has  written  to  the  different  State 
councils  of  defense,  asking^  that  they  ap- 
point some  man  or  woman  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  in  organizing  the  State  for  school 
garden  work.  The  active  help  of  these 
powerful  organizations  wiH  greatly  in- 
crease the  efRcieiftcy  and  strength  of  the 
garden  movement.  Its  work  wtli  eensiat 
in  urging  boards  of  educatioa  to  finance 
the  movement  as  a  patriotic  dirty,  enlist- 
ing the  active  interest  of  social,  civic,  and 
commercial  bodies  in  the  wock  and  In  ap^ 
pealing  to  school  boys  and  girls  to  enlist  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  G.  and  phQr  their  part  in  this 
great  struggle  in  such  a  way  aj»  to  iwuire 
the  most  complete  soccess  of  tlie  garden 
army  movement. 

The  relation  between  the  army  or- 
ganization and  the  State  councils  will  be 
one  of  cooperation.  The  army  organiza- 
tion will  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  organizing  and  supervising  the 
garden  army  work,  but  wlH  do  this  to  co- 
operation with,  the  representati^  of  the 
State  council  of  defense. 

Secretary  Lane's  letter  was  as  fel- 
lows : 

This  year,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  children  in  the  United 
States  who  are  members  of  the  School 
Garden  Army.  We  hope  next  year  to  in- 
crease this  to  5,000,000.  The  work  must 
be  begun  now  if  this  end  is  to  be  reatdied. 
The  President  has  takcst  sneh  an  interest 
in  the  matter  that  he  has  set  aside  a  fund 
with  which  a  propaganda  can  be  earried 
on,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  us 
with  teaebefSH  or  with  supervisors^  ex- 
cept for  a  small  grovp  of  supervising 
directors.  It  is  work  undoubtedly  that 
you  will  be  interested  in,  beeaase  it  takes 
care  of  omr  food  needs,  promotes  the 
health  of  the  children,  makes  each  one 
study  the  problems  of  the  war  and  be- 
come more  thorengtaly  identified  with  the 
country,  and  exalts  their  spirit  in  our 
great  adventure. 

The  most  important  thing  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  is  to  persuade 
boards  of  education  and  superintendents 
of  schools  to  employ  garden  teachers, 
ofTer  them  courses  of  study  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  this  especial  "woric,  and  give 
other  financial  and  moral  support  to  it. 
Where  this  can  not  be  d<me,  business, 
civic,  and  other  organizations  can  usually 
be  persuaded  to  finance  the  work. 

We  wish  to  have  in  each  State  an  or- 
gnnizjition  just  as  extensive  and  complete 
as  possible — ^primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  boards  of  education  to  back  the 
movement,  and  also  for  the  popularizing 
of  the  .work  among  the  children  and  with 
the  public,  for  the  teaches  thieroselves,  If 
the  children  are  interested.  w^iU  give  them 


instruction.  Of  course,  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  the  teachers  also. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  lay  this  burden 
upon  your  couBclU  that  yon  select  some 
first-doss  man  or  woman  in  your  State 
Interested  in  this  work — not  necessarily 
eme  whe  is  familiar  with  gardening  or 
teaching,  but  who  has  the  power  to  excite 
interest  in  the  subject — ^w^  will  work 
with  our  directors  in  developing  as  eora- 
plete  an  organization  as  may  be  practi- 
cable in  all  the  divisions  of  your  State. 
This  person  must  give  his  time»  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  without  any  compensa- 
tion, Wm  you  not  be  goed  enough  to 
have  your  council  select  some  such  person, 
and  to  plan,  with  our  directors,  an  organi- 
zation within  your  State  uxuler  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Ai-my  that  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  eounty  superintendents^  the 
city  superintendents,  and  all  teachers, 
who  will  cooperate  also  with  the  woman's 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense represented  by  State  and  local  com- 
mittees in  your  State.  This  State  ergan-« 
izer  should  have  headquarters  with  your 
eooncll,  and  we  will  furnish  him  with 
such  literature  as  we  print  for  distribu- 
tion, and  an  outline  from  time  to  time  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  campaign  can 
be  best  conducted.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  educating  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  meaning  of  this  war  than 
this,  and  through  the  children  the  pa- 
rents. The  President  has  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  Commander  in  Chief  of  this 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  and 
we  want  the  children  called  to  the  colors. 


SCfiOOT.  AND  HOME  6ARDEMNG, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Pot  28  years  sdiool  gardening  and 
home  gardening  have  been  recognised  as 
an  educational  subject  by  a  few  city 
school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Each 
year  has  seen  a  gradual  increase  In  the 
number  of  cities  taking  up  the  work,  but 
each  beginning  has  been  Indep^adent  of 
others.  Growth  has  been  slow  and  plans 
of  organization  have  varied.  By  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1915  a  Division  of  School 
and  Home  Gardening  was  established  In 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
For  three  years  this  division  collected  and 
disseminated  statistics  on  gardening  and 
promoted  the  school-directed  home  gar- 
den plan.  Owing  to  the  small  appropria- 
tion, ho<wever,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
mote the  work  in  as  thorough  a  way  as  is 
now  possible  with  the  larger  munber  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army. 

Daring  the  1917  garden  season  (previ- 
ous to  the  organization  oi  the  U.  S.  S.  G.) 
488  cities  conducted  school-directed  home 
gardens,  enrolling  3^.715  children  and 
278  cities  enrolled  29,308  children  in 
school  gardens.  In  1918  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 
enrolled  in  its  companies  1,5004)00  boys 
and  girls  from  4,390  cities.  With  the 
thorough  cooperation  of  school  ofiiciJils 
during  the  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
this  number  to  5,000,000. 


EXPANDING  WORK  OF  THE 
GARDEN  ARMY. 


(CoDtliiued  trem  page  1.) 

clubs,  girls*  clubs,  and  other  rural  food- 
producing  and  agricultural  education 
clubs,  nor  is  it  In  any  way  in  conflict 
with  them.  Its  field  is  school  gardens 
and  school-supervised  home  gardens, 
and  these  It  believes  to  be  fundamentally 
dnd  inherently  school  probleois  that  can 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily  only  \iy 
and  through  the  school  system  of  the 
country. 

Cities  and  towns  offer  the  most  im 
portant  fieW  for  this  work,  since  here- 
tofore the  millions  of  city  boys  and  girls 
have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  plant, 
cultivate,  harvest,  and  market  food  prod- 
ucts. That  they  should  leam  to  do  lliese 
things  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  highly 
Important,  because  the  world's  cry  for 
food  is  increasing  in  volume  while  tlie 
world's  food  producers  are  decreasing  in 
numbers,  and  because  the  future  of 
America's  citizenship,  if  not  the  futui-e 
of  the  world's  civilization,  requires  that 
American  boys  and  girls  share  responsi- 
bility, carry  their  part  of  the  load,  and 
actively  participate  in  the  stirring  events 
of  this  world  war.  Boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  not  only  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help*  hot  in  most  cases  they 
have  always  been  required  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  feed  the  world.  City  boys 
and  girls  have  been  without  this  oppor- 
tunity or  necessity  and  their  leisure  time 
was  b^lng  spent  not  in  helping  their 
country  in  its  thne  of  need,  but  In  actu- 
ally adding  to  its  present  burdens  and 
developing  weaknesses  in  their  own  char- 
acters that  boded  ill  for  its  future. 


THE  GEORGE  BRYAN  COM- 
PANY. 

On  the  ill-fated  Jacob  Jones — sent  to 
the  bottom  by  a  German  torpedo — was  a 
young  man,  George  Bryan,  from  Quincy, 
Mass.,  who  went  down  with  the  vessel. 
This  was  the  first  life  In  Quincy  sacrificed 
111  the  great  war. 

A  few  years  ago  George  Bryan  was  a 
pupn  of  the  St  John  School.  So  this 
year,  when  a  company  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  was  formed 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  It  was  named 
the  George  Bryan  Company,  and  the 
memory  of  the  hero  whom  they  were  hon- 
oring helped  to  Inspire  the  young  soldiers 
to  faithful  work  before  school  and  after 
school,  not  only  In  the  sehoc^  garden,  bat 
in  their  home  gardens.  And  the  results 
in  fine  crops  of  vegetables  in  both  piw 
abundantly  justified  their  efforts,     )  ^ 
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OFFICESS  CHP  THE  UNITED  STATES  SCWOGL  GARIOiN 

ARMY. 


Fbankon  K.  L-vne,  Secretaiy  of  tlie  Interior. 

PniLANDEai  P.  Glaxto^,  Cbmsifivioner  of  Bcllication. 
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Clarence  M.  Weed,  Regional  Director: 

Ralph  P.  Currier;  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Maine,  New  Hampshirei 

Vermont 
Lewis  E.  MacBrayne,  Assistant  Regional  Dilwetor,  New  ^rk. 
Warren  A.  Roe,  Assistant  Regional  DiTO€toP,  New  Jersey,  Maryl&nd,  Dela- 
ware. 
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John  L.  Randall,  Regional  Director. 
Frank  M.   Harper,  Assistant  Regional   Director,   NortB  Carollha,   South 

Carolina. 
Roy  B.  Bowers,  Assistant  Regional  Director^  Virginia^  West  Virginia. 

D.  Allen  Russell^  Assistant  Regional  Director,  mill  schools. 

Miss  Jennie  Burkes,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Ethel  Gowans,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  special  demonstration. 
Southern  region: 
Frederick  A.  Merrill,  Regional  Director. 

John  W.  Bridges,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado. 

Samuel  C.  Wilson,.  Assistant  Regional  Director,. Texas,  N«w  Mexico. 

Tves  L.  Fontenot,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Louisiana,  Arkansas* 
Central  region : 
Lester  S.  Ivlns,  Regional.  Director. 

Nathaniel  M.  Graham,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Nebraska,  Iowa. 

E.  F.  Murphy,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  IHinois,  Indiana. 

C.  B.  Cavett,  Assistant  Regional.  Director,  North.  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota. 
Western  region: 
Cyril  S.  Stebbins,  Regional  Director. 
Ronald  E.  Chapman,  Assistant  Regional.  Director,  Washington,  Osegon. 
Special  Assistant  Director  for  Work  with  Women's  Qiiba:. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 


CALIFORNIA  WAR  CABINET 
BACKS  U.  S.  S.  G. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
Is  a  real  force  for  increasing  the  food 
supply.  A  hitherto  untouched  body  of 
producers,  the  boys  and  girls,  has  been 
called:  into  aictivity  by  President  Wilson 
to  help  win  tlie  war.  California  is  one 
of  the  States  that  have  been  foremost  la 
recognizing  the  gardening  movement  as  a. 
fundamental  economic  and  educational 
factor.  Certified  by  tlie  **  war  cabinet,"  It 
becomes  at  once  as  strong  In  the  State  of 
California  as  Is  the  State  council  of  de- 
fense. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  one  may  find  the 
headquarters  of  every  recognized  war  ac- 
tivity represented  in  the  State.  One  large 
room  is  railed  to  house  24  war  representa* 
tlves.  Each  office  is  equipped  beflttimg* 
war  time.  Expensive  othce  ftnrnituFe  is 
the  exception.  Here  the  State  war  rep- 
resentatives work  elbow  to  elbow,  sup- 
porting, sustaining  each  other. 

Every  Wednesday  tliey  meet  as  a  war 
cabinet.'   Every   war  movement  in   the 


State  must  be  approved,  certified  by  the 
cabinet  before  It  Is  given  State  freedom 
and  support.  Thus  every  war  activity  in- 
dorsed by  the  war  cabinet  at  once  becomes 
as  strong  as  is  the  State  council  of  de- 
fense. There  will  be  little  confusion,  lit- 
tle cross-firing,  little  duplication  of  effort 
In  California  war  activities.        • 

The  war  cabinet  has  "certified"  the 
war-garden  movement — the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  In  California.  Its 
representative  in  California  is  a  member 
of  the  war  cabinet.  Every  county  unit 
(county  council  of  defense)  of  the  State 
council  of  def(t?nse  will  have  its  war-gar- 
den representative.  Such  representative 
will  organize  a  war-garden  bureau  within 
the  county,  consisting  of  active  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  garden  directors, 
county  agents,  and  the  like.  Representa- 
tives on  the  county  units  of  the  State 
council  of  defense  will  be  nominated  by 
the  Western  States  Regional  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  and  the  State  wom- 
en's committee  and  appointed  by  State 
Chairman  Moore. 


THE  FAEl  MANUAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL 
GARDEN  ABHY. 

The  fall  manaal  ofitiu^  U.  S.  S.  G.  has 
just  c«De  from  the  pcess  iir  cUstrlbution 
to  the  membeiift  of  the  aniiyr  This  man- 
ual ia  a  3£Sfpa<se  pubiteaalaB  devoted:  to 
anggaations  of  orsimUBaiiaa  and  fall:  work 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  to  br  fallowed  by  a 
spring  manual  early  Iti  tite  new  year. 

The'  masuar  is  dlviiiai.  Into  three  sec- 
tionsi  The  first  section  e«ataiii»  President 
Wilson's  letter  camnv  tte  U.  S.  S.  G.  Into 
existence,  Seeretarsr  Lana'a  letter  to  two 
of  our  army  privates^  a  leiter  of  Caiaiiiis* 
^OBBT  ClDxton  to  the  kaa^a  and  girls  of 
the  United  States,  an*  an  antlise  of  tiie 
administrative  forces  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 

BSF  f  OS  the  larger  aectftas  deals  with  the 
details  of  fall  plantiiiff^  In  this  second 
section  the  foRsfwing  topias  are  presented 
in  a  manner*  easily-  vMherstood  by  the 
young  garden  worker :  How  to  Plan  Your 
Garden ;  How  to  Pr^iaro  Tour  Garden  in 
the  North ;  Keeping;  Your  Garden  at  Work 
In*  the  South ;  Tate  Goo*  Care  of  Your 
Garden ;  Hurnna^  tlie  Food'  Producer ;  Ma- 
nures; Rotating  Your  Garden  Crops; 
Ht»w  to  Mhke  Your  Hotbed ;  How  to  Make 
Your  Ooidfl-ame ;  How  to  Keep  Jack-frost 
Away ;  How  to  Kill  Insects ;  How  to  Use 
Arsenate  of  Bead;  Year  Eneaay,  tile  Cab- 
bage  Worm;  How  to  Use  Kerosene  Wash 
ot  EHoiulsions  Aaotber  B»eniy,  the  Aphids 
or  Plant  Liee;  When  to  Gather  Your 
Vegetables;  Storing  Yo«r  Vegetables; 
Selling  Your  Vegetables;  Types  of  Mar- 
keting. 

The  thieiT  antT  last  section  is  devoted  to 
the  teacher  of  gardening;  It  contains 
suggestions  as  to  oigaalzation,  methods 
of  Instructions,  etc  The*  following  sub* 
JectB  are  treated :  A  Page  for  Teachers ; 
Planning  for  Next  Year's  Seed;  Sugges- 
tions as  to  Organization ;  Jxidging  Home 
Gard^is;  Stories  oft  Boaas  and  Other 
Things;  Using  the  Seeil  Catalogues. 

These  manuals  are  distributed  free  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  G.,  Bureaxt  of  Education, 
Washington,  D:  C; 


ARMY  OFFICERS. 

A  live  bttmaa  ttaeher  ean  in^ 
cKase  her  efficiency  in  gardoa^ 
work  twofold  and  often  more  by 
a  wise  seloedon  and  use  of  her 
army  officers*  The  officers  can 
scout  for  good  garden  lots,  place 
posters  to  the  best  advantage, 
help  with  records  and  reports,  or- 
ganize pageants,  plays,  and  pic- 
nics, and  inspect  gardens.  If  the 
army  spirit  can  be  made  to  take 
hold,  these  officers  can  sometimes 
do  more  to  keep  soldiers  at  work 
than  the  teacher  herself. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


SCHOOL  CREDITS  FOR 
-  GARDEN  WORK. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day 
that  gardening  is  to  become  a  regular 
part  of  tlie  educational  curricula.  In  many 
of  tbe  best  school  systems  it  now  has  a 
definite  and  well  recognized  place  and  the 
present  emphasis  upon  real  things  in  edu- 
cation  is  bringing  home  its  importance 
to  all  educational  leaders. 

That  Isnowledge  and  proficiency  in  gar- 
dening are  as  deserving  of  recognition  as 
similar  attainment  in  other  school  studies 
requires  no  argument  Many  superin- 
tendents grant  such  recognition  either 
directly  or  indirectly  and  thereby  help  to 
give  the  subject  its  proper  standing.  In 
some  places  gardening  is  listed  as  a 
separate  subject;  elsewhere  the  credit 
Is  given  in  the  form  of  extra  points  or 
credited  to  geography  or  related  subjects. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 
GARDENING. 


Useful  Outline  Now  Available  for 
Normal  Schools. 


The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
has  recently  issued  in  bulletin  form  *'An 
Outline  of  a  Ck)urse  of  Study  in  Garden- 
ing," designed  to  prepare  for  the  super- 
vision of  school-directed  home  gardens. 
This  <mtline  has  been  prepared  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  helpful  as  a  guide 
for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  vital  productive  work.  It  aims  to 
show  that  getting  ready  for  this  great 
work  need  not  require  an  undue  amount 
of  time  and  that  thousands  of  pupils  in 
normal  schools  and  teachers  in  service 
may  readily  prepare  themselves  for  the 
many  calls  for  this  patriotic  service. 

The  outline  is  being  introduced  in  nor- 
mal schools  or  other  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions, in  special  courses  for  teachers 
in  city,  county,  or  village  school  systems, 
in  courses  conducted'  by  extension  divi-' 
sions  of  State  departments  of  education, 
normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  general  reading  courses  for  teach- 
ers. The  outline  will  also  prove  very 
suggestive  to  individual  teachers  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  themselves  for  this  op- 
portunity for  usefulness,  even  if  they  are 
unable  to  attend  regular  classes  In  a  rec- 
ognizee! institution  tliat  offers  this  work. 

The  outline  is  divided  into  six  di- 
visions : 

I.  Gardening  lessons. 
II.  Crops. 

III.  Garden  pests. 

IV.  Gathering  and   disposing   of  tlie 

crops. 
V.  Fall  gardening. 

VI.  Types  of  school  gardening. 

Under  I  are  treated  such  subjects  as 
the  planning  of  the  garden,  soils,  enrlch- 
inif  the  soil,  the  seed  and  planting. 


Under  H  are  treated  the  various  com- 
mon crops  that  are  usually  fbund  in  our 
gardens.  In  this  section  is  also  given 
an  excellent  outline  for  crop  study. 

Under  III  are  treated  the  various  in- 
jurious pests  of  our  gardens  with  such 
control  measures  as  are  generally  used, 
fungus  diseases,  their  nature  and  reme- 
dies, together  with  birds  and  rodentsi 

Under  IV  are  treated  harvesting,  mar- 
keting, storing,  and  canning  our  garden 
products. 

Under  V  are  treated  the  fall  garden, 
what  crops  to  plant,  the  preparation  of 
next  year's  garden,  the  hotbed,  and  the 
cold  frame. 

Under  VI  are  treated  ^ school  gardens 
and  home  gardens. 


GARDEN  EXHIBITS. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  this 
fall  by  garden  exhibits  throughout  the 
country.  Sometimes  these  exhibits  have 
been  entirely  school  garden  exhibits, 
though  generally  made  at  county  and 
State  fairs.  Among  the  highly  success- 
ful ones  reported  were  those  made  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
at  which  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  had 
remarkably  fine  displays.  Dayton  had  an 
excellent  exhibit  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Fair. 

The  educational  value  of  such  displays 
is  unquestionably  excellent.  Boys  and 
girls  whose  products  have  been  selected 
will  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  having 
achieved  something  worth  seeing,  while 
others  will  be  stimulated  to  more  careful 
and  thorough  effort  that  they,  too,  may 
deserve  recognition. 

Food  is  just  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  fimdamental  factor  in  determining 
the  destinies  of  peoples.  As  such,  a  study 
of  Its  production,  consumption,  and  con- 
servation will  remain  an  important  part 
of  school  curricula  even  after  the  war  Is 
ended.  That  our  children  are  urged 
through  necessity  to  begin  the  active 
study  of  and  participation  in  this  vital 
problem*  is  fortunate.  Anything  that  will 
help  to  center  the  interest  of  people  in 
it  will  bear  good  fruit.  Comparisons  are 
somewhat  dangerous  and  often  unfortu- 
nate, but  the  study  of  foods  In  their  rela- 
tion to  life  will  suffer  none  in  importance 
if  compared  with  older  and  more  estab- 
lished subjects.  School  garden  people 
should  stimulate  exhibits,  pageants,  and 
garden  plays  whenever  possible.  General 
leaflet  No.  5  will  be  found  helpful  by 
those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
means  of  education. 


"  If  we  are  to  do  onr  duty  to  the  world 
and  ourselves  we  must  utilize  every 
means  to  increase  production  and  dis- 
tribute food  efficiently."  —  Hebbebt 
Hoover. 


HEADQUARTERS  COM- 
PANIES. 

In  the  American  Army  fighting  in 
France  the  headquarters  company  is 
composed  ol  the  picked  men  of  the  regi- 
ment They  are  selected  for  special  skill 
or  intelligence.  The  officers  depend  upon 
them  for  all  sorts  of  extra  services,  and 
they  are  always  ready  to  do  their  part 
when  any  fighting  is  going  on. 

Most  of  the  young  soldiers  of  the  School 
Garden  Army  are  attending  elementary 
schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  com- 
panies have  been  recruited  from  tlie  eager 
youngsters  of  the  elementary  grades. 

.  As  the  School  Garden  Army  has  devel- 
oped, however,  many  requests  for  enlist- 
ment have  come  from  boys  and  girls  In 
the  high  schools  and  academies.  Such 
requests  have  been  cheerfully  granted  so 
that  to-day  there  are  many  companies  in 
the  secondary  schoola  It  seems  desira- 
ble now  to  give  these  companies  a  special 
name  and  a  special  place  in  the  army  or- 
ganization. It  is  suggested  that  the  high- 
school  company  In  each  sTchool  system  be 
called  the  headquarters  company,  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  have  something 
of  the  same  standing  and  opportunities 
.for  hqlpfulness  that  the  headquarters 
company  of  a  regiment  has  In  the  Regular 
Army. 

The  headquarters  companies  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.  A  should  show  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  production  of  any  of  the 
companies.  That  is  their  biggest  job. 
But  they  should  also  be  of  great  help  to 
the  supervisors  and  garden  teachers  in 
inspecting  the  gardens  of  other  com- 
panies and  in  giving  garden  advice  to  the 
younger  soldiers.  When  an  exhibit  of 
the  produce  grown  by  the  Garden  Army 
is  made,  the  headquarters  company 
should  have  general  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  response  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  America  to  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  enlistment  of  school  ohiK 
dren  in  the  United  States  School  Gardoi 
Army  was  significant  as  indicating  that 
the  patriotism  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  is  genuine  and  universal. 

Large  numbers  of  children  from  these 
schools  enlisted  in  the  Garden  Army, 
planted  and  cultivated  their  gardens, 
wore  the  army  badge,  displayed  the  serv- 
ice flag,  and  entered  fully  into  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  increasing  food  production 
that  our  soldier  boys  and  allies  might 
be  well  fed. 


Garden  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
cities,  towns,  and  viHages  are  the  most 
eflFectlve  agents  of  the  "  back  to  the  soil " 
movement. 
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SOME  U.  B.  R  G.  I^TTBRS. 

The  following  letters  have  been  «sed 
with  much  success  by  officials  of  Hie 
IJ.  8.  S.  G.  iB  their  relaftlons  wmi  liie 
garden  workers  under  their  Aredthm. 
The  commendatory  letter  has  given  con- 
siderable gratfflcation  and  f reqtieiitly  has; 
had  to  be  read  several  times  to  SBT^efn 
groups.  The  busfness  of  holdhig  children 
to  the  responstbilfties  which  ttiey  iiave 
a;<sumed  Is  well  worth  while  quite  apart 
from  Its  possJfble  advantage  to  the  gar- 
dens. The  letters  have  usually  -been  pro- 
ductive of  the  desired  results. 

Dear  Captain  (or  Lientonant)  :    T  am  very 
much  gratlfled  at  the  Bp1«ndtd  report  -which 

7oiir  garden  teacher.  Mlaa  r,  ihas  made 

on  your  -work  and  the  performance  .of  a^onr 
duties  88  an  officer  in  the  United  States  School , 
Garden  Army.  I  wish  to  congratulate  yon  on 
the  Interest  whioh  yon  have  taken  and  the 
asAietance  you  have, given  In  this  Tery  patriotic 
organization. 

I  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the  children  have 
been  very  successful  Indeed,  and  that  a  large 
armonnt  of  food  Is  being  produced  through  this 
<fliannel.  At  the  aame  time,  ^we  mmt  remem- 
ber that  the  war  la  not  ended,  and  that  we 
must  use  every  effort  to  make  onr  fall  gardens,' 
and  onr  next  year's  gardens  better  than  ever. 
I  hope  that  you  will  contlnne  to  respond  to 
the  duties  at  your  JOtBee  In  auch  a  way  as  to  < 
give  to  onr  country  all  of  the  help  possible  In  i 
.this  time  of  need. 

Yours  very  truly. 


If,  on  the  other  hand.  Tomr  necflect  liaa  bevn 
willful,  you  Will  be  dlshnoorah^  dieebacged 
from  the  army,  as  well  as  demoted  ffom  office. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  wf!!  be  abie  to 
continue  as  a  good  aoldler  In  Uncle  Barn's 
army,  even  though  you  can  not  fuUQl  the  taaks 
imposed  upon  an  officer. 
Yours,  sincerely, 


U.  S.«.  <6.X£AFLETS. 


Dear  Captain  4 or  liientenaat) :  The 
teacher  in  yonr  district  reported  your  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  School 
Clarden  Army,  and  yon  were  duly  conrmiRsioned 

as .     Since  thPn  she  has  reported  that 

yonr  Interest  has  aort  faUed,  bat  on  accooat  «f 
other  demands  jipon  your  time  you  have  been 
unnblc  to  carry  on  all  of  the  duties  of  yonr 
office.  • 

It  Is  therefore  nereaaary.  in  order 
tain  tl)e  hl«fa  stasdard  -of  this  armor,  to 
the  Issuing  of  the  service  bar  showing  yonr 
rank  until  such  time  us  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  render  sufficient  service  in  this 
great  work  of  food  production  to  warrant  coa- 
firming  your  position. 

I  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  at  the  liret 
opportunity  to  render  this  service  that  yon 
will  not  be  backward  in  fulfUllng  this  loyal 
service  to  your  country. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 


The  following  leaflets  have  been  issaed 
by  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
and  are  available  upon  application  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.,  Bureau  of  Education.  Wa«h- 
ington,  D.  C.  These  leaflets  are  furnished 
free  to  all  garden  supervisors,  garden 
teachers,  and  vthers  iiLterested  in  gar- 
dening. 

GBNEBAL  UBAFLBT8. 
Lonflet. 
No. 

1.  To  Teachers,  Directors,   and   Sii^erviaars 

of  School  Gardens. 

2.  Sugge(9tions  as  to  Organisation. 

3.  Getting    Seeds   for   the   Gacdena—Beoord 

Books. 

4.  Naming  the  Garden  Plots. 

T».  'SnggesttoBS  for  Vegetable  ISxhiblta  ; 

6.  The  Official  insignia. 

Mvketing  the  Surpios.  4 

Garden  Pictures. 

Sustaining  Interest. 

Jnd0iigtlle  Hwne  <3atOina. 

Patriotic   Play   Week  and  Wu^^aSlne  .Re- 
creation Drlsie. 

Headquarters  eompaales.  j 

President   Wtlaod^s    Letter   to    Beeretai^. 
Lane.  « 

14.  Plans  of  Organisation  of  the  H.  8.  8.  G.  A. ' 

15.  To    Bopeiiloteodents,     Principals,    Snpev- 

visors,  and  TeacJiers. 
10.  United    States   School   Garden   Army   la-' 

Rignia. 
17.  Winifred  Black's  Letter. 

16.  Four-Minute  Talk. 

19.  General  THrector,  J.  H.  Francis*  lietter  to 

V.  «.  8.  G.  A.  'Soldiers. 
20    The  Pen  rod  Letter. 
21.  Commlsrfoner  Claxton's  Letter  to  TJ.  S.  S. 

G.  A.  Soldiers.. 
'22.  A  Song  for  the  School  Garden  Army. 
23.  Song,  "  Soldiers  All." 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 

12. 
13. 


Captain   (or  Lieutenant)  :  Miss has 

reported  to  this  office  that  In  her  judgment 
you  have  not  fulfilled  the  duties  of  your  posi- 
tion as  an  officer  in  .the  United  States  6choal 
Gardon  Army. 

I  regret  very  much  to  receive  this  report, 
but  since  the  standard  of  this  national  army 
mnst  be  kept  up  at  all  coats,  it  will  be  necea- 
sary  for  you  to  surrender  your  commlsaion  to 
this  office  or  else  to  appear  here  in  person 
IV It h in  the  next  10  days  and  oifer  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  charges  brought  against 
you  and  give  assurance  of  your  intention  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  your  office.  I  sinoerelj 
hope  you  can  do  this. 

You  will  understand  that  if  your  neglect  of 
duty  has  been  duo  to  some  bona  fide  cntise  you 
will  be  merely  relieved  of  your  officer's  commla- 
eicm.  but  will  remain  as  a  soldier  In  good  stand- 
ing who  la  simply  unable  to  carry  on  the  du- 
ties of  an  officer. 


NORTH  IIM6TBR 17    STATflS. 

[Regional  Dlmotor,  Clareace  M.  Weed  J 

Leaflet 
No. 
i.  The  Seed  Order. 
2.  Varieties  «f  Vegetables. 
8.  Seed  Testing  in  tb^  School. 

4.  Oettlng  the  Garden  Ready. 

5.  The  Crops  to  Plant  First. 

6.  Onions  from  Onion  Sets. 

7.  Radishes. 

8.  Crops  for  New  CTay  Gardens. 

9.  Swiss  Chard  or  Leaf  Beet. 

10.  Beetfl. 

11.  Carrots. 

12.  Short-Season  Companion  Crope. 

13.  Long-Season  Companion  Crops. 

14.  Uftine  the  Seed  Oatalevues. 

15.  Cueumbers. 

16.  Spinach. 

17.  New  Zealand  Spinach. 

18.  Turnips. 

19.  Potatoe.«i. 

20.  Sweet  Com. 

21.  The  Outdoor  Seed  Bed. 

22.  Peas. 

23.  Humus — The  Food  Producer. 


24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
^9. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
38. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
38. 

ae. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
46. 

47. 
48. 
41i. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
54. 
65. 
66. 


Five-Turpote  Beans. 

Stories  of  Beaire  ai)d  Other  Things. 

Setting  Out  Tomato  Plants. 

Training  Tomato  Plajitfi. 

Weeds  and  Weediog. 

Why  to  Tbio  Vngetablea. 

How  to  Thin  Vegetables. 

SpriRylng  for  Biting  Insects. 

Applying  Arsenate  of  L«<id. 

Spraying  tPttt  Tohaeoo  fioiotiens. 

Squash  and  Cucumber  Beetles. 

The  Black  Squaafa  Bug. 

Crops  for  Lste  Planting. 

Boot  <?raps  tor  Late  Sousing. 

The  Cabbage  Worms. 

•Aipblds  or  nnat-Liee. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 

The  Corn-Ear  Worm. 

The  Tomato  Worms. 

<|iiittty  ^osetahles  tnm  tlie  Gnv^n. 

The  Compost  Heap. 

Keeping  At  It. 

Preps  Hng  Root  Csope  ^or  Vtdn  and  fix- 

hlblttons. 
Kale  for  September  Sowing. 
Chtea  :Afitef«  f nr  l^lKMMtien. 
Storing  Root  Crops. 
narvcRtlng  nnd  Storing  Vrruashes. 
The  Tond — The  Gai^nn  ^'ffnk. 
Witch  Grass— The  Root  ^  Claffden  Evil. 
Saving  «te  Apple  Trees. 
The  Hidden  Gold. 
The  Third  Plowing. 
Planting  Onion  Sets  this  Fall. 

SOUTH  BAfiTBRN    8TATBS. 

TRegional  Director,  J.  L.  Randall.  1 
leaflet 
No 

1.  Getting  the  Garden  Ready— Preparing  the 

soil. 

2.  Manure. 

8.  PertlHzers. 

4.  Selection  of  Crops   for  the  Garden 

6.  The  Seed   List. 

6.  Planting  Dates. 

7.  Buying  Garden  Seed. 

8.  Plan  of  Carden. 

9.  Seed  testing  in  the  School. 

10.  Tomato— 5  editions— 1  far  each  aone. 

11.  Radishes— 6    editions— 1    for    each    zone. 

12.  Irish    Potatoes— 6    edlttoaa— 1    for    each 

zone. 
13    Enellsh  Peas— 5  editions— 1  for  each  «ane. 

14.  Carrots — 5  editions — 1   for  esrh  EOT<e. 

15.  Beans.   Bush   or  Snap — 6  editions — ^1   for 

each   zone. 
10.  Popncrs— 5  ertltloDR— 1   for  each  zone. 
17.  Cnhbaire— 5    editions- 1    for    enrh    zone. 
18    Turnips— 5  editions— 1  for  each  zone. 

19.  Mustard — 5  editions — 1  for  each  zone. 

20.  B^-ets— 5  editions— 1  for  earh  zone. 

21.  Okra  or   Gumbo— 6  edttions— 1   for   each 

zone. 
22    Chard— 5  editlonjf— 1   for  each   zone. 

23.  Work  for  June  In  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

24.  Sweet  Corn — 6  editions — 1  for  each  zone. 

25.  List  of  Garden    I/eaflet<?. 

26.  Cucumber — 5  edltionR — 1   for  each   zone. 
27    Collards — 5  editions — 1  for  enrh  zone. 
2«.   Sounfsh — 6    editions — 1    for   each    zone. 

29.  Sweet    Potatoes— 5    editions— 1    for    each 

zone. 

30.  Training  Tomato  Plants. 
81.  Insects  and   Plant  Diseases. 
32.  Destroying  Biting  Insects. 
3.^.  Dpstrovlng   Su- kintj  tnserts. 

34.  Spinach — 5  editions — ^1    for   ea»*h   sonc. 

35.  Parsnips — 5  editions — 1   for  ench   zone. 

36.  What  to  Do   In  the  Vegetable  Garden  in 

July   Planting. 

37.  Canliflower — 5  editions — 1  for  each  zone. 

38.  Kale — 5  editions — 1    for  each   zone. 

39.  More  about  Tomatoes. 

40.  Help  the  Child  to  MakCjHls  GjLrdnn  ji_ 
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41.  Disposing  of  Surplus  Vegetables. 

42.  Garden  Work  and  Recreation. 

43.  The  Three  Garden  Musketeers. 

44.  The  Seed-Bed  and  Cold  Frame  In  Summer. 

45.  The  Garden  Record. 

46.  August  Garden   Work. 

47.  The  Seed-Bed  and  Cold  Frame  In  August 

48.  Planning  for  Winter  and  Spring. 

40.  Prepa  ing    the    Soil    and    Planting    Suc- 
cession Crops. 

50.  Garden  Notes  for  "Now."  ( 

51.  Humus. 

52.  The  Home  Humus  Pile.  i 

53.  The  City  Humus  Pile.  -  1 

54.  Studying  the  Life  Stories  of  Insects.  ' 

55.  Cabbage  Worms. 

56.  August   Work   in   the   Vegetable   GardeB 

Planting. 

SOUTHERN    STATES.  | 

[Regional  Director,  F.  A.  MerriU.}  I 

Leaflet  ^  I 

No. 

1.  Preparing  the  Soil. 

2.  Manure. 

3.  Fertilizers. 

4.  Selection  of  Crops  for  tbe  Gardeou 

5.  The  Seed  List. 

6.  Planting  Dates. 

7.  Buying  Garden  Seed. 

8.  Plan  of  Garden. 

9.  Seed  Testing  in  the  SchoolflU 

10.  Radishes. 

11.  Beans. 

12.  Onions. 
18.  Beets. 

14.  Peas. 

15.  Cabbage. 

16.  CoUards. 

17.  Carrots. 

18.  Chard. 
10.  Kale. 

20.  Sweet  Corn. 

21.  Cucumbera 

22.  Melons. 

23.  Okra. 

24.  Mustard. 

25.  Pepper. 

26.  Turnips. 

27.  Squash. 

28.  Rutabagas. 
20.  Parsnips. 

30.  Tomatoea 

31.  Kohl  RabL 

32.  Spinach. 

33.  Lettuce. 

34.  Parsley. 

35.  Potatoes,  Irish. 

36.  Potatoes,  Sweet. 

37.  Cauliflower. 

38.  Salsify. 
30.  Rhubarb. 

40.  Brussels  Sprouts. 

41.  The  Care  of  the  Garden. 

42.  Garden  Tools, 
48.  Spraying. 

44.  Garden  Pests. 

45.  Cabbage  Pests. 

46.  Cucumber  Pests. 

47.  Potato  Pests. 

48.  Tomato  Pests. 
40.  Squash  Pests. 
&0.  Corn  Pests. 
51.  'Arsenate  of  Lead. 
62.  Spraying  for  Biting  Insects. 

53.  Weeding. 

54.  Thinning. 

55.  Mulches. 

56.  Companion  Crops. 
67.  Succession  Crops. 
58.  Garden  Helps. 
50.  Intensive  Cultivation. 
60.  All-Season  Cultivation. 
01.  Watering. 

62.  Wben  to  Gather  Vegetables. 

63.  Marketing  Vegetables. 

64.  Storing  Vegetables. 


66. 


The  FaU  Garden* 

66.  July  Plantings. 

67.  August  Plantings.      ^ 

68.  September  PUntlagg^' 
60.  October  Plantings^    / 

70.  The  Hotbed.  f 

71.  Cold  Frames.  V 

72.  November  Plantings.  ; 

73.  December  Plantings.  \ 

74.  January  Plantings. 

75.  February  Plantings.     \.     _ 

WaSTSBN  SXATIS.  y 

[Regional  Director,  C,  A.  Stebbins.!    ^ 

Leaflet  '^ 

No. 

1.  The  Garden  Plan. 

2.  The  Seed  Bed.       J 
8.  The  Seed. 

4.  Irish  Potatoes. 

5.  Pumpkins.  ' 

6.  Sweet  Corn.  — ^ 

7.  Radish,  Lettuce,  Spinadu" 

8.  Lettuce. 
0.  Spinach. 

10.  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips.; 

11.  Tomatoes. 

12.  Beans. 

18.  Cucumbers. 

14.  Melons. 

16.  Kohl-Rabi.  , 

16.  Onions.  ,^^^  ' 

^1- 1  (Not  written  hecamse  of  general  leaflets, 

Jl*  J     bulletins,  etc..  Issued.) 

20.  The  Fall  Garden. 

21.  The  Cold  Frame. 

22.  A  Hot  Bed. 

28.  Fall  PreparatloB  of  the  Spring  Garden. 
24.  A  Compost  PUe.  > 

26.  Birds  and  the  Garden. 

26.  Saving  Seed  from  the  Garden. 

27.  Use  of  the  Garden  Products. 

28.  Frost  Protection. 
20.  Harvesting. 
80.  Little  Things  in  Food  Conservation. 

CIRTBAL  STATES. 

[Regional  Director,  Lester  S.  Ivins.] 

Leaflet 
No. 

1.  Suggestions  to  Pupils  for  Making  Garden 

Plans — ^Vegetable  Gardening,  One  Crop 
Plan. 

2.  Vegetable  Garden — ^Double  Crop  PlaiK 

3.  The  Seed  Order. 

4.  Planting     Dates     for     Central     Western 

States. 
6.  Avoid  Wasting  Seed — Amount  Necessary 
for  Family  of  Four. 

6.  Varieties  to  Grow. 

7.  Gardeners'  Planting  Table. 

8.  Preparing  the  Seed  Bed. 

0.  Commercial  Fertilizers  for  the  Garden. 

10.  Testing  Garden  Seed. 

11.  Thinning  and  Replanting  Plants. 

12.  Plantw  and  Transplanting. 

13.  Caring  for  the  Garden. 

14.  Lettuce. 

15.  Radishes. 

16.  Peas. 

17.  Onions. 

18.  Cabbage. 

10.  Cabbage  Insect  Enemies  and  their  Control. 

20.  Beets. 

21.  Parnsips. 

22.  Carrots. 

28.  Turnips  and  Rutabagas. 

24.  Irish  Potatoes. 

25.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

26.  Peppers. 

27.  Tomatoes. 

28.  Beans. 

20.  Bean  Enemies  and  their  Control. 

80.  Sweet  Com. 

81.  Cucumbers. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FARMS. 

Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  com- 
panies of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  were  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Van  Evrie  Kllpatrlck,  gar- 
den supervisor  for  New  York  City,  in 
connection  with  the  Brooklyn  and  Bronx 
school  farms,  one  of  the  largest  school 
garden  experiments  in  the  country.  Ten 
acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were 
divided  into  individual  gardens  conducted" 
by  boys  who  come  out  from  the  city. 
Each  garden  was  named  for  some  soldier 
at  the  front,  and  the  provisons  of  the 
Garden  Army  were  well  carried  out  in 
the  organization. 

The  Brooklyn  farm  was  opened  on 
April  29  by  300  boys  from  Supt. 
Benjamin  Velfs  district  in  Brooklyn, 
and  was  conducted  by  Lewis  F.  Bow- 
ditch,  a  teacher  in  School  No.  10.  In  the 
single  week  ending  July  27  tlie  receipts 
from  the  Bronx  farm  had  reached  $566, 
nine  vegetables  being  marketed.  The 
leading  items  were  $361.05  worth  of  beans 
and  $162.21  of  beets.  To  this  the  Brook- 
lyn farm  added  $115.44,  making  a  total 
of  $686.59  for  the  two  school  farms. 


A  SCHOOL  JOB. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  New  Hamp- 
shire superintendents,  Hon.  B.  W.  Butter- 
field,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, told  his  audience  that  the  su- 
pervision of  the  gardening  work  of  the 
schools  belonged  to  them  just  as  definitely 
as  the  supervision  of  grammar  or  arith- 
metic. "  It  is  your  job,"  he  said,  '•  and 
you  have  no  right  to  sublet  it  to  any  out- 
side organization  or  agency.  Wherever 
the  schools  are  doing  the  work  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  them  there  i»  no  need  for 
extension  activities  among  school  pupils." 


82.  Melons. . 
88.  Squash. 

84.  Celery. 

85.  Kale,  Cauliflower. 

86.  CoUards  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

87.  Companion  Crops. 

88.  Succession  Crops. 

89.  Some  Vegetable  Garden  Crops. 

40.  Botating  Garden  Crops. 

41.  Protecting  the  Garden  Products. 

42.  The  Use  of  Garden  Products  and  By-Prod- 

ucts. 
48.  Watering  the  Garden. 
44.  Keeping  the  Garden  Records. 
45    Harvesting  Garden  Crops  (Root  Crops). 

46.  Harvesting  Garden  Crops  (Vine  Crops). 

47.  Producing  Your  Own  Seed. 

48.  Fall  Garden  Work. 

49.  Frost  Protection  for  Garden  Crops. 

50.  The  Composition  of  Vegetables. 

51.  Seed  Purity. 

52.  Humus  and  Better  Crops. 

53.  Asparagus. 

54.  Rhubarb. 
65.  Horseradish. 

56.  Early  Onions. 

57.  Making  the  Garden  Attractive. 
NOTB. — The  first  49  havo  boon  issued.     The 


last  eight  are  now  being  issued. 
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TYPES  OF  GARDENS. 

There  are  two  types  of  school  gardens, 
the  centralized  or  community  garden  and 
the  school-supervised  home  garden.  Each 
has  its  advantages.  The  community  gar- 
den utilizes  vacant  lots  and  acreage  plots 
located  as  conveniently  as  possible.  Gar- 
deners at  times  travel  2  miles  to  secure 
larger  tracts  of  land  than  would  be  avail- 
able nearer  residence  sections  of  the  city. 
Some  who  have  had  experience  with  this 
type  of  garden  believe  that  1  mile  should 
be  the  maximum  distance  the  average  in- 
dividual can  be  expected  to  travel  and 
keep  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

The  community  garden  usually  offers 
the  individual  opportunity  fbr  more  ex- 
tensive gardening.  This  has  Its  advan- 
tages, sfnce  many  persons  wish  to  culti- 
vate larger  areas  than  are  available  in 
front  and  back  yard  plots.  The  larger 
garden  not  only  increases  food  produc- 
tion to  a  greater  degree,  but  it  offers  cer- 
tain advantages  in  plowing,  planting,  tr- 
rigatiug,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  If 
the  gardener  wishes  to  produce  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  winter  use  the  larger 
tract  becomes  necessary.  The  commun- 
ity gasden  can  also  be  supervised  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  home  garden,  as  one 
teacher  can  supervise  a  larger  acreage  if 
centrally  located  than  if  scattered  through 
the  community  in  the  form  of  small  front 
and  back  yard  gardens.  She  can  also  more 
easily  assemble  her  gardeners  for  gen- 
eral instruction. 

There  are  several  disadvantages  in  the 
centralized  plan,  however.  It  compels  a 
loss  of  time  upon  the  part  of  individuals 
in  going  to  and  from  their  gardens,  and 
exposes  the  product  to  theft.  Despite 
these  disadvantages,  however,  every 
school  system  should  have  centralized 
school  gardens  that  will  serve  as  models 
to  the  city.  In  these  gardens  some  most 
interesting  and  valuable  experiments  can 
be  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community. 
The  School-Supervised  Home  Gardens. 

The  field  of  school  supervised  home  gar- 
dens Is  Just  beginning  to  challenge  at- 
tention. The  highly  accentuated  impor- 
tance of  food  caused  by  war  conditions 
has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  this  work  and  given  good 
Indications  that  the  death  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  held  that  all  teaching  is  to  be 
done  in  schoolhouses  may  be  one  of  the 
fortnate  fatalities  of  the  war. 

The  supervised  home  garden  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  boy  and  girl  con- 
structive home  work.  Many  parents  feel 
more  comfortable  if  their  children  arc 
working  around  home,  and  the  home  sen- 
timent is  strong  witli  them.  They  are 
pleased  to  see  things  gi'owing  on  their 
own  home  lots,  which  seems  to  satisfy 
their  fooling  of  ownership  and  add  se- 
s^oon"— 18 2 


eurity  to  their  sense  of  possession.  The 
street  and  other  common  meeting  places 
for  city  boys  aofd  girls  are  falling  into  dis- 
repute and  parents  are  coming  to  feel 
that  the  leisure  time  of  their  children  can 
not  safely  be  left  to  the  children  them- 
selves without  organized  and  supervised 
play  and  work.  The  home  garden  Is  also 
more  convenient,  and  the  temptation  to 
work  it  is  greater  than  if  located  some 
distance  away.  Parents  are  almost  sure 
to  share  the  interest  of  the  boy  in  his  gar- 
den if  at  home  and  probably  join  him  In 
garden  work.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant things  about  this  garden  movement 
Is  the  Interest  children  have  caused  thehr 
parents  to  take  in  it  Never  has  the 
world  so  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  educate 
parents  is  through  their  children. 

Both  the  central  school  garden  and  the 
individual  home  garden  are,  therefore. 
Important  Where  both  are  possible  they 
should  be  developed  together.  Probably 
when  the  need  for  food  grows  less  acute 
grater  prominence  will  be  given  to  the 
home  garden,  as  its  educational  advan- 
tages are  superior.  At  the  present  time 
food  must  be  produced  In  increasing  quan- 
tities and  the  schools  must  find  an  effec- 
tive way  to  help  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 


WHOSE  PROBLEM? 

In  these  times  of  rapid  movements  un- 
der heavy  pressure  into  fields  somewhat 
unknown  It  Is  but  natural  that  some  con- 
fusion should  be  met  In  organizations 
doing  the  work  of  the  day.  This  fre- 
quently results  In  several  organizations 
engaging  in  the  same  work.  Once 
started  with  officers  and  help  employed 
It  becomes  extremely  dlfilcult  and  embar- 
rassing to  disband  an  organization  or 
merge  it  into  another.  It  is  a  persistent 
trait  of  human  nature  to  retain  power 
and  responsibility  and  to  seek  more. 

The  U.  S.  S.  G.  A.  was  fortunate  In  en- 
tering upon  an  Important  field  of  work 
that  had  not  been  seriously  undertaken 
by  any  other  organization.  That  It  had 
not  been  was  also  very  fortunate  for  the 
work  itself,  which  is  fundamentally  a 
school  problem  and  can  not  be  separated 
from  other  school  work  without  loss  in 
time  and  efficiency.  Some  years  ago  the 
playground  movement  sw^pt  through  the 
country.  It  did  great  good,  and  because 
the  schools  failed  to  see  that  it  was  an 
educational  problem  civic  and  municipal 
organizations  were  compelled  to  assupie 
the  responsibility  for  It  The  schools  are 
coming  slowly  but  surely  to  take  over  the 
play  work  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational problem.  The  loss  In  time,  con- 
venience, personal  interests,  and  money, 
however,  is  tremendoua  If  this  may  be 
avoided  in  the  garden  movement  the  coun- 
try will  profit  greatly. 


AGENCIES  IN  GARDEN 
WORK. 

The  loss  arising  from  duplication  of 
efforts  in  war  work  has  been  brought 
sharply  into  the  foreground  and  the 
necessity  for  unification  and  cooperation 
strongly  emphasized.  Useless  waste  of 
energy  is  as  sinful  as  avoidable  waste  of 
materials  and  all  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  work  should  be  eliminated.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  we  do  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  thinking  the  amount  of 
waste  can  be  judged  by  the  number  of 
different  organizations  working  in  the 
same  field,  or  that  waste  necessarily  fol- 
lows decentralization  in  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  result  in  increased 
stimulation  and  efficiency  of  effort  The 
danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the  number  as 
in  the  character  of  organizations  at  work 
on  a  problem.  The  most  serious  losses 
result  from  organizations  undertaking  to 
do  work  for  which  they  are  inherently 
disqualified.  This  is  not  because  of  their 
IneiBclency  or  incompetency,  but  because 
the  nature  of  their  organizations  and  the 
nature  of  the  problem  are  such  that 
the  work  can  not  be  done  by  them  with 
economy  and  effectiveness. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
welcomes  every  agency  now  working  in 
the  gard^i  field.  If  the  army  plan  will 
h^p  to  stimulate  and  sustain  interest  in 
any  organization  now  in  the  field,  the 
Bureau  of  Bducation  will  be  glad  to  enlist 
their  members  in  President  Wilson's  great 
Garden  Army  and  present  them  with  the 
army  bar  which  Is  the  Government's  rec- 
ognition of  their  services.  This  need  not 
alter  their  relation  to  the  organization  in 
which  they  are  enrolled,  nor  change  the 
character  of  such  organization.  Bvery 
good  agency  should  be  encouraged  and 
the  fullest  cooperation  possible  should 
exist  between  all  of  them. 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  SO- 
LICITATION OP  FUNDS. 

A  statement  on  page  0  of  Teachers' 
Leaflet  No.  4  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  understood  as  recommend- 
ing public  solicitation  of  funds  by  chil- 
dren of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
This  is  not  the  Government's  policy. 
Government  agencies.  Including  those 
definitely  engaged  in  war  work  through 
the  schools,  are  in  general  opposed  to 
public  solicitation  of  funds  by  younger 
school  children. 


SCHOOL  WAR  GARDENS  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 

In  1018  the  Porto  Rico  schools  estab- 
lished or  promoted  n  total  oic  28,088 
home  gardens,  of  which  5,548  were  in 
urban  territories  and  21,145  in  rural 
districts. 
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BOH^OL  ^BB^. 


VIHLUNTBER  SUPVSBVISBUm. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  development 
of  tlie  School  Garden  Army  has  been  tlie 
iarge.munber  of  penMiDS  who  baveiroliiB- 
tecred  to  supervlae  the  work  of  the  yonni; 
soldiers.  The  army  was  organizeUMBo  late 
in  tlie  year  that  thousands  of  -ochool 
boards  had  little  or  ix>  moa^  left  with 
which  to  pay  for  supervision,  «o  rtiut 
volunteers  were  necessary.  Beports  of 
tlic  splendid  help  given  by  these  patriotic 
women  have  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  It  is  evident  that  tliay 
have  done  a  most  productive  pieee  of 
work. 

The  stress  of  the  war  is  driving  iiome 
to  oil  tlie  necessity  for  patriotic  fserviee. 
In  every  villai?ef  town,  and  city  there  ore 
ssome  women  having  a  knowledge  of  .gar- 
deuing  who  can  serve  best  by  -heiping  the 
Garden  Army.  Tli^ymay  l}e  (teachers  wlio 
can  volunteer  for  their  vacation,  women 
in  charge  of  households  who  con 
•spare  two  or  three  afternoons  n 
week,  or  those  more  fortunate  ones  who 
con  devote  much  of  their  time  to  war 
iwork.  The  loyal  service  given  the  Red 
CroKs  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  help- 
ers has  been  one  of  tlie  greatest  benefits 
of  the  war.  The  School  Garden  Army 
.offers  •similar  opportunity  lor  utilisiu;; 
.the  help  of  such  volunteers  to  the  best 
.advantage.  The  supervisor  t  in  charge  can 
^ow*  Just  where  volunteeirs  eon  help  wltli- 
4mt  danger  of  confusion,  and  can  direct 
thoir  efforts  in  harmony  with  the  general 
^lan.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  In 
this  school-directed  activity  iteomwcHrk  'is 
the  first  essential. 

While  there  may  be  no  financial  returns 
for  the  hours  spent  in  this  way  the  work 
.will  be  well  rewarded.  "If  you  knew 
jiow  -much  fun  this  is  for  me,"  said  u 
garden  supervisor  the  other  day,  ''you 
would  not  think  It  necessary  to  pay  my 
salary."  She  voiced  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  lind  the 
happiness  of  living  in  gardens  with  chil- 
dren— the  joy  of  seeing  the  miracle  of 
food  production  through  the  activities  of 
eager  younbsters,  biifrht  of  eye,  ready  of 
hand,  earnestly  striving  to  lielp  the  world 
in  Its  hour  of  need. 


BATESVILLE  SPEAKS. 

BatesvlUe,  Miss.,  sends  the  following  re- 
port to  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  office.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  an  especially  good  record  for 
Jin  8  year  old  gardener: 

"Size  of  grassy  plot,  61  by  33i  feet, 
fenced  by  boys  7  and  5  years.  Age  of  boy 
this  year, 8  years.  Four  varieties  of  vege- 
tables phmted.  Family  of  four  served. 
Cash,  .$22. 

••  That  unjaiKs  01  by  33^  fwt  of  Missis- 
sippi soil  worked  by  a  child  of  eight  years 
(except  the  plowing)  netted  $22  cash.  Did 
nul  kpop  a<'coiiut  of  wlint  family  used." 


TBS  "Ei&ST  XfBiA^SGE  KBGI* 

MENT. 

East  OcaQge,  N.  J.,  under  thetdiMOUon 
.of  Mr.  H.  G.  Gubberly,  garden  suptrvlflor 
for  the  board  of  education,  established  la 
. regiment  of  garden .soldiera  juul. conduct- 
ed a  rmost  successful  .campaign.  Mr.  Cub- 
lierly -has  enlisted  in; the  Aviation  fierviee. 
but  the  orgualzfltlon  he  created  will:con- 
tinue  the. good  work. 

•Lectures  and  talks  were: given  in  eaoh 
public  school  in  Bast  Orange  during  April 
by  tMr.  Oubberly  and  speakers  from  the 
Btate  agricultural  college.  Every  school 
formed  a  company.  The  tOftal  enlistment 
was  696  garden  sdldiers. 

Oiooe  cooperation  was  created  between 
the  board  of  education,  the  trustees  of 
the  public  library,  and  the  Womnnfs 
Club  of  the  -Oranges.  <A  model  garden 
was  established  :upon  Umd  adjacent  to 
the  public  libirary  on  liie  main  -street 
through  an  appropriation  irom  the  Wo- 
man's Club. 

An  alcove  containing  garden  literature 
-and  :allied  reference  books  was  estab- 
lished in  the  library  with  a  desk  and  ref- 
erence file  for  "Mr.  Cnbberly.  Literature 
was  distributed  Jind  advice  and  asi^st- 
ance  given  to  inquirers  for  garden  te- 
formation.  This  alcove  was  the  head- 
quarters for-the  regiment.  The  regimen- 
tal flag  and  n  city  msp^showing  the  loca- 
tion of  every  soldier's  garden  werevalua- 
ble  adjuncts. 

:The  branch  libraries  -vi^re  distributing 
stations  for  garden  iitesflture.  The  ward 
committees  of  the  Woman's  Olab:followed 
up  the  inspections  in  each  ward  and  re- 
ported to  the  chairman  of  the  garden 
committee  and  to  Mr.  Cubbetiy. 

Interest  and  competition  was  main- 
tained by  a  company  flag  to  be  given  to 
tlie  compiuiy  most  successfully  complet- 
ing the  season. 

The  unity  of  civic  effort  iwas  note- 
worthy. The  doeeness  of  cooperation  in- 
sure<l  success  and  made  future  growth 
certain. 


WORKING  TOGETHER. 

Too  few  fathers  spend  sufTicient  time 
in  fellowship  and  camaraderie  with  their 
sons.  Any  movement  that  will  bring 
father  and  son  together  with  common  in- 
terests, working  out*  the  same  or  similar 
problems,  will  contribute  a  great  f?erv!co 
to  civilization.  The  garden  movement, 
growing  mit  of  the  highly  ncGentiiatefl  ne- 
cessity for  Increased  production  of  food 
stuffs,  will  help  to  solve  this  problem. 
Parent  and  child  working  together  in  the 
ffarden  will  together  have  their  mtnds 
opened  to  the  great  fundamental  problem 
of  food  production  and  conservation  and 
its  bearing  upon  civilization  and  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  they  will  come  to  know  each 
other  better. 


THE    BIE00KLTN    COMPANY. 

A  very  successful  company  of  the 
School  Garden  Army  was  organized  in 
connection  with  the  ehlldrens'  gardens  at 
Highland  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
Brooklyn  Times  Teports  one  of  Its  har- 
vest meetings  In  this  way : 

If  "Kaiser 'Bill  knew,  when  he  invented 
this  war,  that  be  would  be  doing  some 
people  n  world  of  ;geod,  be  -mlcrht  have 
reconsidered.  Fortunately  for  135  Brook- 
lyn kiddles,  and  for  Highland  Park  es* 
pecially.  Kaiser  "Bill  didn't  stop  to 
think— with  the  resnlt  yesterday  the  war 
gardeners  and -gnrdenerettes  reaped  their 
first  harvest  of  the  season  at  Highland 
Park.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  farm- 
erettes and  farmers — ^135  rakes  — 135 
hoes— ^-were  all  busily  at  work  pulling 
beets  and  beans  and  tumiips  and  lettuce, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  that  farm- 
ers pull  up.  including  potato  bugs.  And 
when  nil  the  harvesting  hwi  been  done 
and  the  hunches  of  vegetables  carted  off 
on  wheelbarrows  and  dmnped  Into  bas- 
kets and  cretonne  huf^  —  which  were 
never  meant  to  carry  such  a  load — ^the 
weary  farmers  and  farmerettes  trudged 
happily  home,  walking  just  ss  fsf^  as 
they  could,  eo  ns  to  eeme  back  and  get 
another  plot  for  the  nest  crep,  which 
will  be  sown  on  P^lday. 
.  Any  one  present  at  the  ceremonies  yes- 
terdoy  would  never  have  dared  say  that 
the  hunch  of  yoim^terR  prendly  picking 
their  "  crops "  had  net  beta  farming  all 
the  days  of  their. life — yet,  nsay  of  them 
had  never- seen  a  farm  (im4  didn't  even 
know  whether*  turnips-grew  mi  trees  or  in 
the  ground.  But  that  was  «ihni. age— long 
before  Commissioner  ef  Parks  John  N. 
H?irman  first  initiated  them  inle  tlie  mys- 
teries and  delights  of  gardening. 

The  first  attempt  of  a  grmip  of  truly 
citified  children  to  fnHMeNlybeeeiive  farm- 
ers was  surprising  In  Its  -miceess.  Yet 
It  can  not  be  compared  with  the  mature 
efl'orts  of  the  know-nll  farmers  of  the 
present  senson.  Expertenee  h«<  taught 
them  many  pleasant  and  a  fpw  nnnleas- 
anf  thfnirs  sibont  formers.  Fftr  example, 
that  gardens  must  be  attended  to  every 
day,  and  not  at  fpnsmodlc  moment**  or 
when  the  spirit  moved  them.  The  plants 
had  to  be  watered  every  4ay.  too,  and 
vi^eeds  had  to  be: plucked  just  as  soon  as 
they  ninrle  their  appearance.  Thanks. to 
the  instniotion  given  the  kiddies  by  T.Irs. 
.T5*ne  Roth,  who  Is  director  of  both  the 
Hi  chin  nd  Park  pirdens  and  the  Betsy 
Head  plots,  and  by  her  assistant.  Mrs. 
Marv  F.  Hazrirk,  the  children  learned 
all  that  can  he  learned  about  tnkinsr  rare 
of  0  nlot  of  beet*?,  beans,  onions,  lettuce, 
and  kohl-rabi.  And  what  thiw  learned 
at  the  school  garden  they  retained  till 
they  reacherl  home,  when  tack  yanls  be- 
gnn  to  undergo  a  mai-velous  ti'ansforma- 
tion. 


A  superintendent  In  an  Iowa  rlty 
says:  "Our  gaVden  work  has  already 
been  organized,  hut  not  on  a  national 
basis.  Wo  appreciate  tlie  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  information  in  your  l)nl- 
letius." 


An  agricultural   instructor  in  au  Illi- 
nois high  school  says:  "I  certainly  want 
you  to  continue  sondins:  me  the  jrnnlcn 
leaflets.    They  arc  the  finest  garden  ma-T 
terial  I  can  i^^^^  ^^  LnOOQlC 
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THE  MALDEN  PLAN. 

School  garden  work  as  It  has  developed 
this  year  throughout  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  beyond  argument  that 
tlie  best  results  fr/e  obtained  where  gar- 
dening Is  adopted  as  a  recognized  part  of 
the  school  program. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  has  worked  out  a  plan 
of  supervised  gardens  that  has  put  vir- 
tually all  of  Its  vacant  building  lots  under 
cultivation — there  are  only  15  acres  of 
them,  but  many  were  eyesores — and 
given  3,500  children  garden  plata  The 
director  of  the  work,  Miss  Mabel  Turner, 
took  up  the  Maiden  project  last  year. 
The  organization  provides  for  a  selected 
teacher  in  each  grade  school,  who  acts  as 
the  garden  leader  in  that  group ;  10  paid 
supervisors  for  summer  work;  and  the 
utilization  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army  organization. 

There  are  four  large  demonstration 
gardens  on  vacant  lots  adjacent  to  school 
buildings,  and  the  assistant  supervisors, 
in  addition  to  giving  instruction  there 
three  times  a  week,  are  each  responsible 
for  a  group  of  300  home  gardens. 

The  foundation  for  the  spring  planting 
is  laid  during  the  winter  months  by  the 
use  of  leaflets  containing  outline  lessons 
on  the  soil  and  its  preparation,  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  lime,  the  selection  and 
testing  of  seeds,  and  the  study  of  vegeta- 
ble plants.  The  approach  of  spring  will 
find  more  specific  directions  given. 

In  March  the  sixth  grade,  for  example, 
will  order  its  seeds  for  house  planting, 
and  discuss  the  varieties  best  suited  to 
back-yard  conditions.  Location  plans 
will  be  made  for  home  gardens,  showiilg 
the  relative  position .  of  buildings  and 
trees,  and  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  There  will  be  a  classroom  discus- 
sion of  the  lack  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  in  most  soils,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  fact  that  the  ideal  ferti- 
lizer for  all  crops  is  stable  manure. 

When  planting  time  arrives  the  class 
work  l6  done  in  the  demonstration  gar- 
dens, where,  at  the  dose  of  the  term,  the 
growing  gardens,  usually  60  feet  to  a  lot, 
.  are  sold  to  pupils  for  25  cents  each.  The 
question  of  whether  flowers  should  be 
grown  during  the  war  in  competition 
with  vegetables  is  answered  by  planting 
a  front  row  of  nasturtiums  and  zinnias, 
the  blossoms  of  which  are  to  be  picked 
only  for  the  sick.  The  elimination  of 
com  from  the  square-rod  garden  is  solved 
by  planting  a  conununity  strip  at  the  back, 
sufficient  to  give  each  child  three  dozen 
ears  on  the  flrst  planting.  The  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables  in  the  individual  plat 
Is  a  row  of  Swiss  chard,  one  of  beets, 
two  of  beans,  another  of  beets,  one  of 
kohlrabi,  two  of  tomatoes;  and  a  final 
row  of  beans.    The  chard  is  featured  as 


"always  giving  the  eager  pupils  some- 
thing to  carry  home." 

During  summer  the  gardens  must  re- 
ceive clean  cultivation  three  times  a 
week.  The  plat  is  forfeited  for  absence 
upon  three  consecutive  occasions.  One 
garden  group  of  60  in  a  poorer  quarter 
of  the  city,  made  the  proud  boast  that 
only  three  gard^is  were  lost  because 
members  went  away  on  a  vacation.  The 
discipline  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  and  Is.  usually  maintained 
through  the  "  weed  conunittee.*' 


COBIMISSIONER  CLAXTON  ON 
THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN 
ARMY* 

The  school-directed  home  gardening, 
which  has  been  promoted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  which  is  now  taken  up  on  a 
very  much  larger  scale  by  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  has  great 
value,  both  economic  and  educational, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  very  great  success  of  the  School 
Garden  Army,  this  work  may  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  and  essential  fea- 
ture of  public  education  in  all  city, 
town,  and  village  schools. 

As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  School  Life,  the  plan  does  not  depend 
for  its  success  on  the  undirected  and  un- 
sustained  eCCorts  of  Individual  children, 
working  alone,  nor  on  the  enthusiasm  of 
loosely  organized  clubs,  but  rather  on 
definite  instruction  in  schools  and  equally 
definite  supervision  by  competent  teacher- 
directors  on  the  basis  of  1  teacher- 
director  for  every  100  or  150  children. 
These  teacher-directors  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  and  direct  the  work 
of  the  children  in  their  home  gardens. 

It  is  expected  that  children  will  have 
the  approval  and  cooperation  of  their  pa- 
rents and  older  brothers  and  sisters  in 
this  work,  that  there  will  be  generous 
rivalry  among  them,  and  that,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  exact  knowledge  as  to 
the  value  of  the  products  and  of  the  prof- 
its of  each  garden,  careful  accounts  will 
be  kept  of  all  expenses  and  the  value  of 
all  vegetables  and  fruits  produced. 

Aceounts  of  this  kind  for  gardens  last 
year  showed  a  very  large  percentage  of 
profit— more  tkan  $5  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended for  all  purposes.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  for  the  rental  of  land 
and  nothing  fbr  the  labor  of  the  children. 
In  almost  every  instance  land  was  used 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  idle 
and  unproductive,  and  it  was  in  no  way 
injured  by  this  use  but  rather  made  bet- 
ter. Also,  in  most  instances,  tiie  children 
would  have  been  idle  or  worse  if  they 
had  not  been  engaged  in  this  work.    Like 


the  land,  they  were  made  better  by  this 
use  of  time,  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  unproductive. 

During  the  war  emergency,  when  all 
the  food  of  every  kind  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  us  in  any  way  is  needed  for 
our  own  support  and  for  the  support  of 
our  soldiers  and  allies  across  the  seas, 
the  economic  value  of  this  gardening 
should  be  considered  first,  and  this  is 
considerable.  Although  the  School  Gar- 
den Army  was  organized  late  in  the 
spring,  after  the  garden  season  was  well 
on  in  more  than  half  the  country, 
1,500,000  boys  and  girls  have  been  en- 
rolled and  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  has  been  grown.  This 
food  is  consumed  where  it  is  produced, 
without  cost  for  transportation  or  han- 
dling, and  without  loss  by  deterioration 
on  the  markets.  It  has  given  to  several 
millions  of  children  and  other  members 
of  their  families  good,  fresh  vegetables 
at  very  little  money  cost,  and  has  re- 
leased millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
pounds  of  meat  for  transportation  across 
the  seas.  It  is  expected  that  next  year 
the  School  Garden  Army  will  enlist  not 
less  than  5,000,000  soldiers  of  production 
and  that  there  will  be  produced  more 
than  $100,000,000  worth  of  food  in  their 
hon^e  gardens. 

But,  after  all,  the  value  of  this  work 
in  education,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
ia  greater  than  the  value  of  the  food 
produced.  Its  physical  value  for  city 
children  especially  is  very  great  It  is 
not  good  for  children  to  be  ground  in  the 
mills,  sweated  in  the  shops,  or  buried  in 
the  mines,  but  it  is  good  for  them  to 
work  joyously  out  of  doors,  with  their 
feet  in  the  soil,  their  heads  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  their  lungs  filled  with  good, 
fresh  air ;  to  work  until  they  are  hungry 
and  tired  and  will  eat  heartily  and  sleep 
soundly  as  a  result  This  kind  of  work 
gives  strength  of  muscle,  steadiness  of 
nerve,  a  strong  pulse-beat,  a  clear  eye, 
and  strength  of  endurance. 

It  teaches  children  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way  the  fundamental  principle 
of  morality— that  everyone  should  lielp 
to  pay  his  own  way  and  should  con- 
tribute to  his  own  support  by  some  kind 
of  honest,  intelligent,  productive  labor. 

For  city  children  it  has  especial  value 
in  that  it  brings  them  into  close  contact 
with  nature.  It  gives  them  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  learn  of  the  soil,  growing  plants, 
and  animal  life  as  they  otherwise  could 
not.  It  helps  to  supplement  dty  life  by 
those  experiences  with  the  fundamental 
things  which  have  always  contributed 
much  to  the  character  of  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  Through  these  experi- 
ences boys  and  girls  will  gain  much  of 
the  raw  material  of  their  school  work 
(Contiiiued  on  page  13,  third  column.) 
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SCHOOL  GARDEN  WORK  IN 
CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland^  OhiOt  was  one  q£  the  first 
cities  in  tlie  country  to  undertake  garden 
work  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Dur- 
tiig  the  past  few  years  the  chief  emphasis, 
has  been  placed  upon  Itome  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  and  landscape  gae- 
dening:  Mahy  of  the  beautiful  school 
yards  and  parks  of  this  city  are  tlie  re* 
suit  of  work  done  by  the  garden;  depart- 
ment of  the  schooUu  The  strong  senti* 
ment  for  home  gardens  tOKtay  Is  very 
largely  due  ta  the  active  interest  taken 
by  persons  formerly  connected  with  ttm 
public,  private,  and;  parochial  school  ar»- 
terns  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been; 
carried  oat  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
ever  before.  This  was  made  possible  by 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  board:  of 
education  as  wi^l  as  the  encouragement 
by  both  Dr.  Spauiding:  and  Piof.  Jones. 
Plans  for  the  coming  year;  a»  mentioned, 
in  this  article,  indicate  the  degree  in 
which  the  next  year's  work  will  be  vm^ 
tlertakenv  Director  J.  H.  Francis  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Castle  said : 

"  In  the  extent  of  the  work  undertaken* 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  ecrutpment 
liirnlshod,  and  the  financial  backing  g^ven 
it,  Qeveland  leads  that  of  any  other  city." 

An  organisation  for  administering  a 
Targe  mmiber  of  home  gardiens  and  2S 
tract  gardens  all  over  the  city  hae  been 
developed  by  the  garden,  supervisor,  Mr. 
O.  M.  Eastman,  in  tlie  department  of 
extension  of  which  Assistant  9uperiti*> 
tendent  A.  W.  Castle  is  the  head. 

The  results  so  far  attainedv  as  shown 
by  careflil  tabulations  made  from  day  to 
day  by  the  garden  department,  are  worthy 
of  note ;  13,500  boys  and  girls  have  cultf- 
vated  home  garden  plats  and  large  tracts 
aggregating  227  acres.  The  garden  de- 
partment of  the  city  estimates  the-  value 
of  these  garden  crops  at  $30,C00  for  tiie 
.season.  Records  show  that  i&  previous 
years  the  average  size  of  the  children's 
home  gardens  or  bnck-yard  gardens,  was 
less  than  100  square  feet ;  tliis  year  the 
average  was  increased  to  over  ^50  square 
feet.  In  the  large  tract  gardens  the 
cliUdren's  individual  plats  were  more 
than  four  times  as^farge  as  thepe  home 
gardens.  Twefive  blind  and  partially 
blind  ciiUdren,  in  s^ite  of  their  handicap* 
cultivated  a  tract  of  11.880  square  feet 
uMer  the  direction  of  their  special  teach- 
^rsL  A  groups  of  25  girls  of  the  ctetentiea 
girls'  farm,  at  Warrenville  raised  crops 
for  their  own  table  and  canned  nearly 
2,000  auarts  of  produce  for  winter  use. 

Supervisory  a.^aistants  for  the  depart- 
ment were  trained  by  the  normal  school 
of  the  city.  Extension  courses  in  agi'icul- 
ture  are  now  being  planned  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  These  are  intended  to  pre- 
pare 100  teachers  who   will   give  their 


spare-  tini9  during-  the  fkU  and  spring,  as 
well  as  their  full  time  next  summer  to 
the  garden  work. 

During  the  past  season  assistants  have 
made  lOjOQO  visits  to  home  gardens  giv- 
ing advice,,  making  suggestions,  and  enr 
eooeagiflg  the-  ehildreni  la  tjieic  work. 
Next  spriniT  these  asai^ianta  will,  person* 
ally  direct  the  preparation  and  ptanting^ 
of  such  home  gardens  as  contain  4  ov 
more  square  rods  of  land.  This  is  one- 
means  of  tndticing  the  boys  and  girls  to 
work  larger  areas.  This  year  83  assist- 
ants, some  paid  and  some  voiuntser;  have 
been  on  the  force.  The  pay  roll  has 
amounted  to  $6,200  for  the  season. 

The  boys  and  girls  invested  altogether 
$13,000  in  their  gardens  for  seeds,  tools, 
fertilizer,  and  other  equipment.  This  ba- 
sis includies  a  charge  for  all  the  time  diat 
was  required  to  work  their  gardens. 
Needy  children  were  furnished  seeds  by 
the  garden  department,  as  were  also  the 
institnttons  for  blind  children. 

Large  tracts,  covering  more  than  100 
acres,  were  plowed  by  tractors  furnished 
by  the  department  of  gardens.  All  land 
used  for  large  tracts  was  donated  free  by 
the  owner.  Idind  which  was  offered  to 
the  department  for  rent  was*  refused. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  community  gardens 
were  cultivated,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
large  city  lot  to  a  tract  of  41  acres.  In  all 
probability,  the  area  of  the  large  tract 
gardens  next  year  will  be  about  300  acres. 
MVinure  donated  by  the  stockyards  com- 
pany and  other  interested  firms  is  now 
being  placed  upon  the  large  tracts.  Ten 
carloads  have  already  been  given  for  this 
purpose.  These  large  tract  gardens  hove 
served  to  meet  the  demands  of  500  chil- 
dren who  had  no  home  ground  to  culti- 
vate. The  boys  and  girls,  who  work  under 
the  personal  direction  of  10  men,  repre* 
Rented  about  one-half  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  Other  large  tracts  are 
now  being  seeurefl,  drained,  and  placed  In 
proper  condition  for  next  year, 

Cleveland  has  found  the  large  tract  sys- 
tem to  be  more  economical  than  the  home 
or  school  garden  for  giving  demonstra- 
tions in  planting  to  the  children  of  sev- 
eral school  districts  at  one  time.  Another 
advantnge  lies  in  the  fact  that  worklug 
together  in  a  large  garden,  boys  and  girls 
show  much  more  interest  In  their  work 
lieca use  of  the-  competition.  Furthermore, 
this  system  furnislies  mere  land  for  each 
pupil  In.  many  Instances  than  the  home 
gardens  could  provide.  It  should  be  un* 
der stood,  however,  tliat  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  home  garden,  if  suificient 
land  Is  available,  is  an  ultimate  aim  of  all 
school  garden  work. 

The  school  garden  department  has  fur- 
nished the  boys  and  girls  certain  equip- 
ment from  time  to  time  during  the  sea* 
son.  A  Cleveland  gas  tractor,  an  Oliver 
plow,  a  Fordson  tractor,  and  a  Form- A- 


Truck  tractor  were  loaned  to  the  depart- 
ment for  temporary  use,  tlie  latter  two  ac- 
companied by  a  man's  services.  The  board 
has  purchased  equipment  costing  $1,900;. 
including  2  Beeman  walking  tractors,  t 
disk  harrow,  1  spring-tooth  harrow,  4 
planet  corn  planters,  over  809  small  toolis, 
hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  and  2  tool  houses.  For 
the  last-named  purpose  in  onvease  a  port- 
nble  garage  was  purchased.  In  another  a 
bam  was  rentedl  and  a  nnmt)er-  of  sheds 
were  built  by  manual  trniniag  classes 
for  use  on  other  plots.  Many  pupils  fur- 
nished their  ownr  txiols. 

Two  greenhouses,  donated  t#^  the  de- 
partment, made  it  possible  fyr  those  in- 
charge  to  distribute  over  ftt,tM  plants  tof- 
the  children.  The  plants  produced'  M 
these  greenhouses  includbd  eggplant,  cel- 
ery, cabbage,  and  tomato.  HetlMdis,  total* 
Ing  11,000  square  feet  in  ana,  are  now 
being  built,  which  wltjl  the  greenhouses- 
wm  furnish  between  4O0;Oet  and  900,000 
plants  next  year.  These  will  be  dls^ 
ti*ibuted  to  t!ie  pupils  doing  garden  work 
at  a  nominal  price.  A  Ihcge  number*  of 
seed  boxes  for  starting  planto  Indoors, 
frames  for  protecting  and*  ferdag  plants 
and  equipment  for  staking-  up  tomato 
plants,  and  watering  pyjte—  fbr  the 
lorge  tract  gardens  are  beings  anie  by  the 
manual-training  deparcment  f*r  next 
year's  work. 

Several  spraying  outfits  fia^«-¥een  pur- 
cha.sed  by  the  board  of  educatlMi ;  etltt»rs 
are  being  made  In  large  nunkers  in  the 
sheet-metal  sliopsof  the  technical  schools 
for  use  next  year;  Spraying  mixtures, 
Including  kerosene,  soap,  nieetine  sul*- 
phate,  and  arsenate  of  letid;  were  made 
this  year  in  concentrated  f*r»  by  the 
students  in  agricultural  ctesses  as  part 
of  their  regular  agricuituiml  work.  These 
materials  were  tiien  placed  in  lX)-gallon 
water  bottles,  taken  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  placed  in  txiel  houses 
on  the  garden  sites.  Here  tlie  material' 
was  either  rebottied  in  small  eontaluers 
or  mixed  for  the  gardeners  In  tiieir  spray- 
ing outfits. 

The  cooperation  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  this  respect  is  but  one  example 
of  the  effwt  which  the  garden  work  luw 
had  upon  this  branch  of  study.  The  in- 
structors are  now  emplmslzing  gardening 
rather  than  general  agriculture  as  taught 
in  rural  communibies.  The  students  en- 
roiling  for  agriculture  are  having  actual 
experience  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery 
purchased  by  the  garden  depirrtuent.  Inw 
tensive  agriculture  or  gardening  is  a. 
school  and  a  city  or  town  problem.  Suclt 
wi^Bspread  interest  has  b<^en  ei*eated  that 
all  signs  point  to  the  early  introduction 
of  gardening  a*  a  regular  seheel  subject 
into  the  schools  of  the  eity. 

One  of  the  problems  >vas  that  of  pro- 
viding water  for  the  large  traels.     Ar-  j 
rangements  w^fyiP^§(iPb^fe©R©Pgle 
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with  the  city  to  furnish  a  supply  free 
from  near-by  hydrants.  Two  spray  sys- 
tems were  Installed.  Plans  are  being 
worlied  out  for  installing  several  new 
water  systems  nex^t  year.  It  is  expected 
that  much  of  this  woric  w^l  be  done  by 
the  l>oys  of  the  technical  high  schools  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  classroom  work. 

Detailed  accounts  have  been  kept  by 
each  child  during  the  season.  The  cost 
of  labor,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizer,  tools, 
and  all  other  expenses  are  Bho\vn.  A 
record  is  also  made  of  the  value  of  the 
produce,  whether  it  is  used  at  home,  sold, 
stored,  or  given  away.  Maps  of  the  city, 
on  which  are  recorded  the  exact  areas 
from  which  the  big  tracts  draw,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  best  crops  in  each  district,  the 
surest,  the  hardest  to  raise,  and  other 
items  are  a  part  of  tlie  garden  office 
equipmout. 

The  gardeners  have  reported  their  sur- 
plus crops  from  time  to  time  and  the  de- 
partment lias  been  able  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  purchasers  who  left  standing 
ordci*s  for  vegetablea  Except  on  special 
(lays  no  necessity  for  markets  has  been 
fouBfl  this  year.  Next  year  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  exhibiting  and 
marketing  of  productfiw 

In  addition  to  Cleveland's  achievements 
in  producing  food  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  and  school-supervised  home 
,  gardens  the  city  has  done  very  excellent 
work  in  canning  and  preserving  foods. 

Storiee  of  their  work  will  be  written 
by  the  pupils  as  language  exercises  in  the 
schools  tlds  fall.  The  children  are  very 
eager  to  read  and  study  garden  literature 
«?nd  are  interested  in  all  class  exercise&> 
tha.t  relate  to  their  garden  exp^ience. 

The  garden  leaflets  prepared  for  the 
Central  States,  all  general  literature  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army,  as  well  as  tlte  service  flags,  in- 
sl;rnia,  and  posters  have  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  Cleveland  this  year.  Mr.  East- 
man states  that  the  apsistnnce  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  through  the 
TJiiitod  States  School  Garden  Army  aided 
him  very  materially  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  With  a  more  hearty  cooperation 
upon  the  part  of  the  school  principals  and 
school-teachers,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
gnrdening  and  gardens  at  the  homes  of 
the  pupils,  better  results  should  be  se- 
cured next  year. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  13 
and  14.  were  set  apart  as  harvesting  days. 
A  large  part  of  the  unharvested  crop  was 
gathered  on  these  dates. 

Cleveland  has  set  high  standards  in  her 
school  and  home  garden  work.  When 
other  cities  follow;  as  they  will,  our  city 
boys  and  girls  will  be  given  opportunity 
for  practical  educational  work  and  our 
schools  will  be  meeting  their  obligation 
to  help  Increase  food  production. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 

[Composed  by  Master  Joe  Lee  Davis^  Junior  High  School,  Lezlngtoa,  Ky.] 

Johnnie  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe ; 
Mary  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row ; 
Down  to  business,  boys  and  girls. 
Learn  to  know  the  farmer's  Joys, 
Uncle  Sam's  in  need,  pull  the  weed,  plant  the  seed, 
While  the  sunbeams  lurk,  do  not  shirk,  get  to  work 
All  the  lads  must  spade  the  ground, 
All  the  girls  must  hustle  round. 

OHOBUS. 

Over  tliere,  over  there; 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there. 

That  the  lads  are  hoeing,  the  lads  are  hoeing, 

The  girls  are  sowing  ev*ry  where, 

Each  a  garden  to  prepare, 

Bo  your  bit  so  that  we  all  can  share 

With  the  boys,  with  the  boys,  the  brave  boys. 

Who  will  not  come  back  'till  It's  over,  over  there. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  THE 
GARDEN  ARMY. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  more  effective 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  American 
youth  than  Is  possible  through  any  local 
organization  acting  alone,  even  thoug|i  It 
be  State-wide  in  its  scope.  Tying  up  the 
gardening  activities  of  the  schools  to  the 
Garden  Army  established  and  fostered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
given  the  work  a  dignity  and  importance 
which  would  have  been  Impossible  under 
any  other  plan.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  many  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers who  have  had  experiences  similar  to 
that  of  Miss  Mabel  J.  Weeks,  of  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  who  sends  this  helpful  note : 

I  can't  help  telling  you  Just  what  a 
great  thing  this  army  organization  has 
been  and  is  to  the  children.  Last  Satur- 
day 600  to  700  of  my  soldiers  luul  a  splen- 
did parade.  It  was  long,  and  yet  the 
entire  distance  they  marched  like  true 
soldiers.  My  officers  are  helping  me  with 
garden  inspectioii,  the  captains  reporting 
at  stated  Intervals.  It  has  not  only  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  their 
whole  attitude  has  changed,  for  each  and 
every  one  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
absolute  need  to  '*  Uncle  Sam."  I  hope 
and  know  you  must  be  receiving  the  same 
sort  of  word  from  many  other  places. 


Mr.  Hoover  said  that  It  took  the  South 
S5  years  to  recover  its  herds  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  because  of  diminish- 
ing herds  Europe  will  face  food  shortages 
for  years  after  peace  Is  achieved.  He 
estimates  that  for  10  years  after  the  doee 
of  this  war  the  productivity  of  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  the 
necessary  foodstuffs  to  the  millionB  of 
hungry  people  in  foreign  connrle& 


COAIMISSIONER  CLAXTON  ON 
THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN 
ARMY. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 
which  will  thus  have  far  more  meaning 
to  them  than  it  otherwise  would  have. 

Valuable  for  children  everywhere,  this 
Intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  produc- 
ing large  amounts  on  small  areas,  is 
doubly  valuable  for  children  in  urban 
communities.  School  Life  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  School  Garden  Army  wish . 
for  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  of  the 
School  Garden  Army  a  joyous  winter's 
work  in  school  and  a  still  more  joyous 
summer's  work  in  their  gardens,  helping 
to  win  the  war  by  the  production  of  food 
and  gaining  for  themselves  health  and 
strength  and  knowledge  through  intelli- 
gent labor  in  the  sunshine  and  the  open 
air. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON. 

A  sister  at  St.  Michael's  School  In  In- 
diana says :  **  The  children  arc  delighted 
with  the  U  S.  S.  G.  A.  idea  and  are 
happy  to  know  that  In  this  way  they 
will  be  able  to  aid  the  American  cause. 
We  have  a  regiment  of  patriots  and  are 
very  proud  of  them.  Please  send  the 
insignia  for  each  soldier." 

A  garden  director  in  Chicago  recently 
addressed  the  following  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
G.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C:  "We  are 
dally  receiving  requests  for  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  Insignia 
bars,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
send  them  at  a  very  early  date.  We  can 
distribute  abotit  20,000  and  would  like  to 
have  you  send  10,000  Immediately  If  you 
possibly  can,  as  these  bars  will  Jo  a 
great  deal  to  stimulate  the  interest  in 
caring  for  and  maintaining  our  school 
gardens." 
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CHILDREN'S  GARDENS  ON 
PARK  LANDS. 


i:«0ton  Sets  a  Good  Example  in  Frank- 
fiii  Park—What  a  Well-Planned  Pro- 
gram Will  Accomplish. 


Hundreds  of  acres  of  park  lauds  in  the 
Onlted  States  were  given  over  to  school 
l^rdens  tills  year,  and  larger  acreages 
■re  certain  to  be  brought  under  the  plow 
In  1919. 

The  school  department  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  which:  had  cultivated  14  acres  in 
Franklin  Park  in  1917,  increased  it  to 
20.  Of  the  3,000  pupils  who  applied  for 
square-rod  gardens  2,500  finished  the 
season,  and  the  gardens  that  were  un- 
claimed on  harvest  day  in  September 
were  readily  sold  at  50  cents  each«  the 
mcmey  received  going  into  a  school  fund. 

The  Franklin  Park  project  was  financed 
by  the  school  board  and  was  under  the 
direction  of  Daniel  W.  O'Brien,  assistant 
director  of  manual  arts.  The  gardens 
'  were  supervised  throughout  the  summer 
by  Thomas  P.  Dooley,  instructor  in 
agriculture  at  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School.  He  managed  his  regiment  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army  with 
but  two  assistants  during  the  vacation 
period. 

During  the  spring  term  of  the  several 
schools  that  sent  pupils  to  Franklin  Park 
this  gartlcn  work  was  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  manual-training  course.  The 
teachers  of  such  classes  were  required 
to  stake  out  the  plots  and  were  held  re- 
iixmsible  for  the  care  of  the  50  sets  of 
garden  tools  in  use. 

The  confusion  that  might  arise  from 
planting  so  many  gardens  with  an  iden- 
tical arrangement  of  vegetables  was 
overcome  by  laying  out  the  20  acres  in 
streets,  the  plots  being  numbered  to  cor- 
respond to  houses.  Pupils  applying  for 
a  garden  filled  in  a  card  that  called  for 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number, 
school,  teacher,  grade,  garden  street  and 
number,  vegetables  planted  and  harvest- 
ed, tools  borrowed,  and  points  score  1. 
These  cards  were  retained  by  th.  super- 
visor as  a  matter  of  record.  The  4ot 
owner  also  received  an  identification  card 
containing  a  series  of  dates  upon  which 
he  was  required  to  report  for  garden 
work  during  the  summer. 

It  was  required  that  three-fourths  of 
a  garden  be  planted  to  potatoes,  some 
latitude  being  given  as  to  the  choice  of 
other  vegetables,  though  the  list  favored 
was  beans,  beets,  Swiss  chard,  tomatoes, 
or  cabbage.  The  potatoes  yielded  about 
240  bushels  to  the  acre,  an  Item  that  will 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  total  value  of 
the  crops. 

The  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  spraying, 
etc.,  was  $600.    The  plowing  was  done  by 


the  city  at  a  cost  of  $6  an  acre.  Tfa^e 
was  also  the  item  of  summer  supervision, 
but  that  might  be  charged  off  to  recrea- 
tional work,  since  an  average  of  250  chil- 
dren, usually  from  the  poorer  houses  of 
the  city,  were  attracted  daily  to  the  open 
spaces  of  the  great  park.  Viewed  from 
any  angle  the  project  was  a  complete 
success. 


100  PER  CENT   EFFICIENCY. 

There  are  22.171.897  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled in  the  public,  parochial,  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  America.  What  percent- 
age of  these  should  be  enlisted. in  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army? 
Richmond,  Ind.,  enlisted  100  per  cent  of 
her  public-school  children.  Every  school 
boy  and  girl  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  had  a  garden  and  was  a  producer.  This 
means  that  every  school  boy  and  girl  of 
Richmond  is  a  patriot,  has  answered  the 
call  of  President  Wilson  for  a  volunteer 
garden  army,  and  has  enlisted  to  guaran- 
tee food  for  our  soldier  boys  and  our  al- 
lies. What  Richmond  has  attained  can 
and  should  be  approximated,  if  not  dupli- 
cated, by  every  city  in  this  country. 
Twenty-two  million  school  boys  and  girls 
seriously  working  upon  the  problem  of 
food  production  under  adequate  supervi- 
sion would  produce  millions  in  foodstufCs, 
save  thousands  of  tons  in  transportation, 
convert  great  acreages  of  unsightly 
wastes  into  beautiful,  well-cultivated,  and 
productive  soil,  and,  more  important  than 
these,  would  put  the  heart,  hand,  and 
head  of  these  young  soldiers  to  work  upon 
the  most  tremendous  and  vital  task  that 
has  ever  tried  the  souls  of  men,  the  task 
of  working,  fighting,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
dying  that  freedom  may  live. 


Secretary  Lane's  personal  mes- 
sage to  the  children  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  is 
that  he  wants  them  to  feel  that 
they  are  really  in  the  Government 
service  when  they  wear  the  in- 
signia pledging  them  to  assist  in 
the  Nation's  food  production. 


DO  IT  NOW. 

School  superintendents  and  school 
boards  should  begin  and  begin  NOW 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  garden  season. 
Garden  teachers  and  supervisors  should 
be  employed  and  employed  NOW.  They 
can  and  will  give  hours  of  extra  time 
to  planning  the  work.  They  will  locate 
and  secure  valuable  lots  for  next  sea- 
son's gardens.  They  will  arrange  for  a 
supply  of  good  seeda  They  will  arouse 
Interest  and  secure  enlistments  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  army. 

Appoint  the  garden  teachers  and  super- 
visors NOW,  and  have  their  appoint- 
ment take  effect  when  thought  best. 


SUBLETTING. 

To  a  school  man  who  reads  a  list 
of  the  many  school  activities  now 
being  conducted  by  organizations 
outside  t^  school  system  of  Amer- 
ica, the  query  naturally  arises  as 
to  what  will  remain  w^hen  school 
people  have  finished  their  subletting 
businesa  Not  one  of  the  great  war- 
sustaining  drives  could  have  at- 
tained full  success  without  the  help 
of  school  children,  yet  they  were  all 
organized  and  conducted  by  men  and 
women  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  schools.  The  Junior  Red  Cross, 
war  savings  stamps,  Boys'  Working 
Reserve,  educating  the  wounded  for 
a  trade,  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners, whether  in  or  out  of  tlie 
Army,  vocational  education,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  varieties  are  fun- 
damentally educational  and  belong 
In  the  school  system  of  America. 

The  alarming  part  about  this  sub- 
letting is  that  the  most  vital  things 
are  going  out  of  the  school  system, 
and  at  the  present  rate  nothing  but 
an  educational  skeleton  wlU  be  left 
of  the  school  system  within  a  few 
years.  Never  before  did  school 
people  have  such  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  and  vitalize  the  schools,  and 
never  was  there  such  need  fbr  it 
Some  of  these  days  this  war  will  be 
finished  and  finished  right  and  the 
world  will  make  searching  Inquiry 
of  school  people  of  the  part  they 
played  in  the  moastrous  struggle. 
It  will  then  be  too  late  to  take  bad£ 
the  big  things  that  were  sublet  to 
other  agencies  who  built  themselves 
up  at  a  heavy  cost  In  time  and  ex- 
pense to  do  the  work  for  which  the 
school  system  was  already  organ- 
ized.— J.  H.  Fbancis. 


A  GUIDE  TO   GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Bulletin  1918  No.  2,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  contains  a  comprehensive  list 
of  publicationis  of  all  the  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  astabllsh- 
ments  of  the  Government  It  is  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C    Price,  20  cents. 


"The  world  never  is  more  than  00 
days  ahead  of  famine  between  harvests, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  draining  of 
men  from  the  usual  ocaipatlons  of  food 
producing,  large  areas  of  Europe  to-day 
are  facing  starvation.  In  the  comLig 
winter  the  deaths  from  starvation  prob- 
ably will  exceed  the  deaths  at  tho 
front" — BssoiVKr  Hoover.! 
jzed  by 
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SCHOOL  LIFE 

PuhHshed  twice  a  morUh'hy  ikt  Department  of  the  hUerior,  Bureau  i^Edueation. 


School  Lifb  is  the  official  oigiui  of  the  United  States  Bama  of  Education. 
It  furniflfaes  to  superintoodests  of  scfaoob.  members  of  school  boards,  university, 
oolite  and  nonnal  school  officem,  and  students  of  education  genenlly.  cunent 
information  concerning  progress  in  education,  as  obtained  tfarougfa  the  Bureau's 
regular  channels,  including  reports  from  State  officuds  and  from  field- workers  of  the 
Bureau.  It  gives  summaries  of  all  the  publicatumfl  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  im- 
portant irubUcations  of  other  agencies. 

Terms:  Copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  administiative  educational  officials.  Addi-* 
tional  copies  will  be  fonuriied  to  schools,  sing^  or  in  qouititiflB,  at  50  cents  per 
year. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docaraents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1>.  C. ,  and  dumld  be  by  cbA  or  money  <Nrder.  Stamps 
are  not  accepted. 


GARDEN  ARMY  NOTES. 

The  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  in  Laporte,  Ind., 
have  held  regular  meetings  during  the 
past  summer.  At  many  of  these  meetings 
the  garden  soldiers  were  given  regular 
military  drill,  which  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  boys  and  girls  and  a  delight  to  the 
community. 

Garden  markets  in  Gary,  Ind,,  have 
been  very  successful  during  tlie  past  sea- 
son. 

m     ^     0     0     • 

Rev.  William  Schraltt,  superintendent 
of  (he  parochial  schools  of  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  aided  by  other  pastors  and 
by  sisters  of  the  parochial  schools,  secured 
over  5,000  soldiers  for  the  Garden  Army 

in  that  vicinity. 

•  ♦     *     •    * 

The  board  of  education  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  paW  the  expenae  of  street-car  tick- 
ets of  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  congested 
sections  of  the  city  to  snbarban  territory 
in  order  that  these  children  might  have  a 
garden.  This  city  furnished  something 
over  18,000  soldiers  In  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A. 

♦  *    *    ♦    « 

Newton,  Mass.,  has  substituted  practi- 
cal garden  work  for  nature  studies  until 
the,  end  of  the  war.  Five  paid  super- 
visors had  charge  of  tlie  home  gardens 
and  of  11  demonstration  gardens  on  va- 
cant lots.  The  blue-print  garden  plan. 
Issued  by  the  school  department,  called 
for  three  rows  of  corn,  one  of  tomatoes, 
six  of  beans,  two  of  potatoes,  one  each  of 
beets»  carrots,  radish,  kohlrabi,  and  let- 
tuce, and  three  of  Swiss  chard.  In  that 
order,  on  a  60  by  40  plat  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  2,700  home  gardens.  Alfred 
MacDonald  was  the  super^-lsor  In  general 
charge. 


The  Eliot  Sdiool,  of  West  Bozbury, 
Mass.,  Is  one  of  the  oldest  In  the  country, 
having  been  established  In  ICOO  from  a 
fund  left  by  John  ESiot  for  the  education 
of  the  Indiana.  It  Is  now  a  vocational 
school,  to  which  the  entire  playground 
has  been  turned'  into  a  garden.  Last 
spring  $130  worth  of  tomato  plants  were 
raised  In  cold  frames  and  sold  to  home 
gardeners,  and  the  potato  crop  was  sold 
to  another  public  school  that  serves  po- 
tato soup  to  Its  stndents  at  2  cents  a  cup. 

•  «       #       4i       ♦ 

In  Pooghkeepele,  N.  Y.,  tlie  Swiss  chard 
raised  In  excess  of  the  home  needs  of  260 
children  who  had  gardens  in  the  public 
park  was  sold  at  25  cemts  a  peach  basket 
for  the  benefit  of  the  R^  Cross. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School  In  Massa- 
chusetts has  turned  Its  flower  gardens 
Into  vegetables  as  a  war  measure  and 
canned  several  hundred  quarts  for  the  use 
of  900  dormitory  pupils  during  the  win- 
ter. The  question  of  whether  a  tomato 
vine  could  be  grafted  to  a  potato  vine 
and  yield  two  crops  was  demonstrated 
and  the  combination  produced  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  belopr  medium  rize  and 
about  as  many  tomatoes  above  ground. 

Stanton  Ernest,  a  Newburgh  <N.  Y.) 
boy,  raised  and  sold  $60  worth  of  vege- 
tables on  a  50  by  75  garden,  and  took  first 
prize  at  the  school  exhibition  in  Septem- 
ber. 

*  «      «       «       4i 

At  School  No.  7,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
the  question  of  whether  flowers  should  be 
grown  in  the  vegetable  garden  during  the 
war  was  settled  by  laying  out  the  gardens 
on  either  side  of  a  wide  grass-bordered 
path,  which  had  circular  flower  beds  at 
one-third  intervals. 


LETTERS  FROM  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

Mt  Deab  Siss:  Yesterday  we  orgnn- 
tsed  our  school  garden  'company,  the  Wil- 
lie Bacon  company.  Eugene  Winter  was 
elected  captain,  Rae  Sutherland,  first 
lieutenant,  and  I  second  lieutenant. 

Our  school  garden  has  been  plowed  and 
a  load  of  manure  has  been  put  on. 

Our  seeds  have  come.  We  are  going  to 
plant  beans  and  a  few  flower  seeds.  We 
have  verbena,  candytuft,  and  stock  seeds ; 
also  a  clump  of  lily  of  the  valley  pips. 
These  are  already  planted  in  one  of  the 
rockeries. 

We  are  all  going  to  have  home  gardens. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Alice  Suipson. 

Deas  Sibs:  After  a  week  of  cutting 
grass,  we  set  to  work  with  a  will  in  plant- 
ing potato  slips.  Now  that  we  have  three 
barrels,  and  a  nice  crop  of  corn  coming, 
we  are  still  working  hard  to  keep  up. 

During  the  last  month  past  we  have 
killed  300  worms  and  bugs,  and  then 
stopped  counting  them. 

I  have  gotten  a  large  number  of  »chll- 
dren  Interested  In  this  work.  Last  week 
our  teacher  and  I  enlisted  12  boys  and  7 
girls. 

I  am  asking  your  permission  to  have 
an  enlisting  place  at  my  home.  I  am  also 
asking  you  to  send  me  some  posters; 
mayt>e  that  will  help  the  enlisting  power 
some. 

I  am  very  interested  in  this  work  and 
I  am  trying  get  the  other  children  Inter- 
ested  in  it.     We  are  now  working  at 
school  every  evening. 
Very  sincerely, 

Master  L.  O.  Wilson, 

Bayou  Road  School, 

P.  S. — Please  answer  soon.  Please 
send  us  some  service  flags  like  the  one 
inclosed.  Captain. 

Deab  Sibs  :  I  am  a  school  girl  and  I 
luive  a  war  garden.  I  live  with  two  other . 
girls,  and  they  have  a  war  garden. 

Please  send  me  a  garden  book,  so  that 
we  can  help  to  win  this  war  or  to  defeat 
the  "  Kaiser  Bill." 

Very  truly,  yours, 

BiRSLiE  Mae  Turner. 


Garden  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are 
the  most  effective  agents  of  the 
**  back  to  the  soil "  movement. 


*It  woul-l  have  been  impossible  for 
President  Wilson  to  make  the  short,  con- 
cise and  positive  reply  to  Burlan*8  peace 
proposal  from  Austria  had  Mgland, 
i^rance,  and  Italy  been  sulRsrlng  from 
food  conditions."— FranI 
jzed  by 
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THE  ROSENWAU)  FUND  AND 
GARDEN  WORIL 

In  order  to  promote  school:  garden 
work  among  colored  children,  Mr.  Jnlius 
Rosen wald,  who  has  long  been  Inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  negro,  has 
created  a  special  fund.  Under  the  con- 
ditions governing  this  fund,  local  boards 
of  education  or  other  bodies  that  pro- 
vide a  certain  amount  for  the  supervision 
of  garden  work  among  colored  children 
may  draw  upon  the  Rosenwald  fund  for 
a  like  amount,  provided  the  funds  raised 
for  this  purpose  were  secured  because  of 
the  Rosenwald  offer.  In  other  words, 
the  fund  can  not  be  drawn  upon  to  pay 
for  work  already  planned  but  is  to 
stimulate  new  or  additional  work. 

Mr.  Rosenwa1d*s  offer  is  still  open  to 
those  desiring  to  profit  by  it  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  greatly  encourage 
garden  work  among  the  colored  school 
children,  especially  In  the  Southern 
States. 


A  sister  of  St  Mary's  School  in  Ohio 
writes:  "We  are  happy  to  cooperate  in 
the  movement  to  interest  the  children  in 
garden  work.  All  our  pupils  are  de- 
lighted to  know  they  will  be  ranked 
among  Uncle  Sam's  workers." 


THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHERS. 

Notice  given  in  this  Issue  to  the  school 
garden  work  done  in  a  few  cities  is  for 
the  stimulation  and  guidance  of  others, 
and  not  because  these  were  the  only  cities 
doing  creditable  or  even  notable  work. 


THE  GARDEN  BLACKBOARD. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Franklin  Park 
regiment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  In  Bos- 
ton was  in  a  tool  house  at  the  head  of  the 
3,000  school  gardens.  On  the  back  of  the 
identification  card  that  each  child  car- 
ried were  printed  three  rules: 

"  Enter  playstead  by  cross  roads.  First 
report  to  the  tool  house.  Read  bulletin 
board.  Get  necessary  tools.  Walt  at 
garden  to  have  card  punched.  Report 
back  to  tool  house.  Return  tools  and 
have  produce  recorded.  Points:  Garden, 
50;  care  of  tools,  10;  attitude,  10;  con- 
duct, 30." 

The  bulletin  referred  to  was  a  black- 
board upon  which  were  written  daily  in- 
structions to  the  yoimg  gardeners,  thus 
saving  the  supervisors  both  time  and 
talk.  One.  day's  items  will  servo  as  an 
Illustration : 

•*  Thin  out  turnips  and  beets.  Harvest 
greens,  beans,  etc.  Bring  same  to  tool 
house  to  have  records  made.  Potatoes 
'^^.    "  H    to   be  harve^ed  wHhout  per- 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN, 


This  number  of  SCHOOL  LIFE 
will  go  to  more  than  half  a  milli«ii 
American  teachers  and  more  than 
twenty  million  American  boys  and 
girls,  and  will  reach  them  while 
the  Government  is  eogagod  in  rais- 
in|r  and  the  people  in  making  the 
largo^t  loan  ever  made  in  any 
cooBtry  at  any  time.  So  large  is  it 
thart  it  is  almost  incomprebettsihle, 
Prohably  it  wfll  help  yon  to  got 
some  idea  of  the  amount  to  know 
tliat  it  is  nearly  $60  for  every  man, 
woman,  atid  child  in  the  United 
States — ^more  thai^  $3  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  thie  worlo. 
In  silver  doUars  it  would  weigh 
375,0te,090  pounds,  and  would  load 
235  freight  trains  of  2f  cars  each, 
each  car  carrying  40  tons. 

Bat  the  Govenunent  needs  it  all 
and  more  to  pay  for  th6  next  few 
monlhs'  cost  of  the  great  war  for 
freedoBi  and  democracy  and  for 
making  the  world  in  which  the 
hoys  and«s4rl8  now  in  school  are 
to  Ihr^  a  more  fit  place  to  live  in; 
and  the  people  will  lend  it  all  wIUp 
ingly,  and  more  when  it  is  needed. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  pay 
the  wages  of  oar  soldiers  over  the 
seas  and  of  those  who  are  in  train- 
ing that  they  may  he  ready  to  go; 
for  food  and  clothing;  for  guns 
and  ammunition;  for  ships  to  carry 
men  and  munitions,  and  food  over 
the  seas,  and  for  many  other  things 
necessary  for  our  success  in  the 
war.  The  soldiers  are  liearing  the 
hardships  of  the  camp,  the  trenches, 
and  the  hospitals.  They  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  and  dying.  The 
more  men  and  munitions  we  can 
send  across  now  the  sooner  will 
the  war  be  over  and  the  hardships 
cease.  The  more  ships  we  <»n  build, 
the  more  men  and  munitions  and 
food  can  be  sent  over.  The  more 
money  we  give  now,  the  tees  wiO 
be  the  cost  to  our  soldiers  in  suf- 
fering and  death,  and  the  less  will 
the  cost  finally  be  to  us  in  money. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  not  for 
our  own  selfish  interests,  but  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  We  must  and 
will  pay  whatever  it  costs.  The 
sooner  it  is  done  the  easier  it  will 
he  and  the  more  valuable  the  re- 
sults. This  is  a  time  T^hen  he 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 

As  Commissioner  of  Education 
I  wish  to  ask  all  teachers  and  all 
school  boys  anil  girls  to  assist 
in  every  way  possible  to  make  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  a  complete 
success,  both  by  buying  bonds 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can 
and  by  helping  to  sell  bonds  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and 
neighbors  and  friends.  The  results 
of  the  war  are  not  for  the  men 
who  die  in  battle,  but  for  those 
who  live,  and  mostly  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  schools,  for  whom  life 
will  be  fuller  and  freer  and  oppor- 
tunities greater  because  of  the 
sacrifice  of  those  who  die.  Let  us 
do  our  part  quickly  and  gladly. 
P.  P.  CLAXTON. 


THE  PARK  GARDENS  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

/  -  The  park  department  of  New  York 
City,  through  the  enthusiastic  direction 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  has  enlisted  sev- 
eral companies  of  the  School  Garden 
Army.  Many  small  plats  are  cultivated 
by  pupils  in  near-by  schools  with  the 
guidance  of  efficient  teacliers.  One  of 
the  most  inspiring  educational  experi- 
ences one  can  have  is  to  see  Che  pupils  , 
at  work  in  the  famous  "garden  of  a 
thousand  surprises'*  In  one  of  these 
parks. 


FOUR  MINUTE  MEN. 
Every  school  should  develop  Its  own 
Fonr  Minute  Men,  speaking  for  the  U.  S. 
S.  G.  A.  I'hls  will  educate  boys  and  girls 
on  the  Importance  of  gardens,  deepen 
their  patriotism  for  their  country,  and 
help  them  In  their  mastery  of  English. 


DEFERRED  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
ESSENTL4L  TEACHERS. 

The  War  Department,  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing, has  adopted  the  following  policy : 

1.  Men  heretofore  or  hereafter  classi- 
fied In  Class  I,  Group  A,  and  called  to 
military  service  will  not  ordinarily  be 
granted  Indefinite  furloughs. 

2.  Teachers  who  are  essential  are  eli- 
gible to  claim  deferred  classification  un- 
der section  80,  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions, and  they  are  encouraged  to  do  sow 
Such  deferred  classification  should  be 
claimed  for  them  by  the  educational  In- 
stitutions by  which  th^  are  employed, 
in  accordance  with  the  paragraphs  from 
section  80,  Selective  Service  Regulations. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  SAYS: 

"We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hun- 
dreds out  of  our  shipyards  to  carry  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  submarines  or 
no  submarines,  what  will  every  day  bo 
needed  tliere,  and  abundant  materials  out 
of  our  fields  and  our  mines  and  our  fac- 
tories, with  wWch  not  only  to  clothe  and 
equip  our  own  forces  on  land  and  sea,  but 
also  to  clothe  and  support  our  people,  for 
whom  the  gallant  fellows  under  arms  can 
no  longer  work,  to  help  clothe  and  equip 
the  armies  with  which  we  are  cooperating 
In  Europe,  and  to  keep  the  looms  and 
manufactories  there  In  raw  material; 
coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in  ships  at 
sea  and  in  the  furnaces  of  hundrecls  of 
factories  across  the  sea;  steel  out  of 
which  to  make  arms  and  ammunition 
both  here  and  there;  rails  for  worn-out 
railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts;  lo- 
comotives and  rolling  stock  to  take  the 
place  of  those  every  day  going  to  pieces ; 
mules,  horses,  and  cattle  for  labor  and 
for  military  service;  everything  with 
which  the  people  of  England  and  France 
and  Italy  and  Russia  have  usually  sup- 
plied themselves,  but  can  not  now  afford 
the  men^  the  materials,  or  the  machinery 
to  make.** — (EMract  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  the.  President  f^vr.,i6,  i0i7,)|  p 
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PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  REMEDY  TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


Establishes  Service  Section  in  Bureau  of  Education  for  Reg- 
istration of  School  OflScers  and  Teachers — ^Work  Begins 
at  Once. 


Convinced  that  a  national  emergency  exists  In  the  shortage 
of  teachers   throughout  the  country,   President   Wilson   has 
made  an  appropriation  out  of  his  national  defense  fund  to 
establish  In  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
School   Board    Service    Section   for   tho 
purpose  of  assisting  officers  of  education 
in  finding  teachers  for  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and   technical-  schools,   superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools,  and 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  special  sub- 
jects in  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

In  presenting  the  teacher-shortage 
problem  to  tho  President,  Secretary 
Lane  and  Ck>nnnissioncr  Claxton  pointed 
out  that  the  entrance  Into  the  military 
and  Industrial  service  of  teachers  from 
colleges,  technical  institutions,  high 
schools,  and  evening  schools,  as  well  as 
supervisors  and  principals  in  public- 
school  systems,  had  so  reduced  the  avail- 
able supply  of  teachers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  boards  and 
trustees  of  colleges  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion In  city  and  country  districts  were 
finding  It  very  difficult,  and  frequently 
quite  Impossible,  to  obtain  teachers. 
Figures  collected  within  the  past  few 
weeks  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  show 
an  approximate  shortage  of  30,000  teach- 
ers In  city  and  county  systems.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  have  been  received  by 
the  bureau  from  school-board  officials 
describing  conditions  as  serious  and  ask- 
ing help  from  the  Federal  Government 

"Local  and  sectional  agencies,  however  numerous,  can  not 
meet  the  demands,"  says  Commissioner  Claxton;  "only  a 
national  agency  that  can  register  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  report  to  school  officers  everywhere  can  do  so. 
Because  of  its  long-established  relations  with  education  offices 
of  all  kinds  every\vhere  in  the  United  States  and  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  qualifications  requlreil  of  various  kinds  of  teach- 
ers the  Bureau  of  Education  can  perform  this  service  more 
economically  and  more  effectively  than  any  other  agency  now 
in  existence  or  any  new  agency  tliat  can  he  created,  and 
such  service  is  clearly  within  Its  function  as  set  forth  by 
the  act  by  which  it  was  established." 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  CREATE  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


Senator  Smith  Offers  Comprehensive  Measure — President 
Empowered  to  Transfer  Other  Offices  to  New  Department 
of  Educations-Appropriation  of  $100,000,000  Provided. 


Bureau  of  Education  to 
Help  Secure  Teachers. 


As  a  war  measure.  President 
Wilson  has  set  aside  from  his  war 
fund  $25,000  to  establish  a  School 
Board  Service  Section  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  The  bureau  is 
setting  up  the  machinery  to  look 
after  requests  that  come  from  offi- 
cers of  education  who  are  seeking 
teachers  for  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  technical  schools,  su- 
perintendents and  principals  of 
schools,  and  teachers  of  special 
subjects  in  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 

This  service  will,  of  course,  be 
without  cost  both  to  teachers  and 
boards  of  education  and  other 
school  officers.  The  bureau  can 
not  undertake  to  recommend  any 
teacher  for  any  position.  It  can, 
however,  report  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  records  of  education, 
experience,  and  other  qualifications. 


"On  his  own  account  and  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Association  of  College  Presi- 
dents'* Senator  Smith,  of  Georgia,  on  Octohcr  10,  Introduced 
a  bill  "to  create  a  Department  of  Eklu- 
catlon,  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
conduct  of  said  department,  to  appro- 
priate money  for  Federal  cooperation 
witli  the  States  in  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  education,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Some  of  tlic  more  Important  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 


That  there  Is  hereby  createil  an  ex- 
ecutive department  in  the  Government, 
to  be  called  the  Department  of-  Educa- 
tion, with  n  Secretary  of  Education,  who 
Is  to  l)e  the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum,  and 
whose  tenure  of  oflice  shall  bo  like  that 
of  the  heads  of  other  executive  depart- 
ments. 

That  there  shall  be  In  said  department 
at  least  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  to  be  apiK)intoil  by  the  Presi- 
dent, each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $10,000  per  annum. 

That  there  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Edu(!ation  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  such  educational  war- 
emergency  commissions  or  boards  or 
educational  activities  already  established 
by  act  of  Congress  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Bklucatlon. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  empowered  in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  E<lucatlon  such  offices,  Imreaus.  (livinidnH.  hoards,  or 
branches  of  the  Government  connected  with  or  attached  to  any 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  organized  independently  of 
any  department,  devoted  to  e<lucatlonal  matters  which  concern 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  or  the  educational  system  of  any 
State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  in  his  Judgment  should 
be  controlled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised 
by,  the  Department  of  Eklucation. 

That  it  shall  be  the  specific  duty  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic e<lucatIonal  facilities.  Including  public-health  education, 
within  the  respective  States. 

That  there  Is  hereby   appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Education  the  sum  of  $500,000  annually,  to  be  available  from 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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RADICAL  CHANGES  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SCIENCE  TEACH- 
ING. 


National  Needs  Revealed  by  War  Make 
Expanded  Program  Necessary — ^Rtec- 
ommen(£fttnm  of  Special   Committee, 


That  the  time  has  come  for  the  Nation 
to  iBftise  a  more  determined  effort  "to 
secure  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple a  soiTlceable  amount  of  technical 
and  scientific  training,"  and  that  science 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  must 
be  expanded  and  radically  changed  are 
brought  out  In  a  report  on  "  Science 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
War  Emergency,"  Just  made  public  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Education. 
.  Tlie  report  says: 

The  i>roblem  of  producing  competent 
scientific  and  technical  workers  in  large 
numbers  is  immediate  and  urgent,  and  in 
the  neai*  future  tho  need  for  -such  work- 
ers will  be  even  greater  than  it  is  now. 
These  workers  Include  dtemists^  phys- 
icists, biologists,  physicians,  surgeons, 
experts  in  sanitation,  engineering,  agri- 
culture, *ind  others,  in  whose  training 
science  is  an  essential  and  highly  impor- 
tant part 

The  demand  for  scientific  workers  can 
be  supplied  only  through  appropriate 
science  instruction  given  to  larger  num- 
bers of  students,  and  with  a  clearer  autt 
more  constant  recognition  of  the  specific 
applications  to  tlie  desired  immediate 
mUltary,  Industrial^  social,  community, 
and  personal  services  to  be  given.  So 
great  Is  the  demand  likely  to  be  that 
even  the  secondary  schools  must  adjust 
their  courses  and  programs  so  as  to  aug- 
ment national  resources.  Portunateiy 
this  can  be  done  by  adopting  generally 
the  programs  already  In  use  by  some  of 
the  most  progressive  rchools.  The  war 
emergency  has  served  to  give  clarity  and 
emphasis  to  the  movement  already  under 
way  to  make  secondary  courses  In  science 
contribute  more  constantly  and  efCec- 
tively  to  practical  needs.  This  practice 
should  prevail  In  order  that  a  large 
number  of  future  citizens  may  be  inter- 
ested In  science,  attracted  to  continued 
study,  given  appreciation  of  and  respect 
for  scientific  processes,  trained  in  the 
most  ascful  phases  of  science,  and  thus 
enabled  to  become  better  citizens. 

The  general  recommendations  are  aa 
follows : 

1.  Work  in  science,  as  In  other  sub- 
jects, at  all  times,  and  especially  in  war 
time,  should  be  made  to  contribute  defi- 
nitely to  one  or  more  of  the  following  ob- 
jectives: (1)  Health  of  the  individuai 
and  of  the  community;  (2)  command  of 
fundanioutal  processes ;  (3)  worthy  home 
membership;  (4)  vocational  gtiidance 
and  preparation;  (5)  citizenship  In  a 
domoeracy;  (©)  worthy  use  of  leisure; 
<7)  ethical  character.  In  the  present 
emergency  items  (1)  and  (4)  should  be 
particularly  stressed. 

2.  To  encourage  high-school  ^!udents 
to  elect  more  work  In  science  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  gen- 
eral appeal  to  science  and  its  methods, 


every  effort  should  be  made  to  arouse  a 
Hvely  interest  in  science,  particularly  in 
grades  7  to  9. 

3.  In  tile  present  cri^s  training  must 
be  given  for  specific  taslss,  need  for  which 
has  been  created  or  made  more  emphatic 
by  war  conditions.  Hence  great  and  in- 
creasing emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the 
applications  of  science  to  those  processes 
most  necessary  in  winning  the  war.  In- 
deed, such  immediate  and  purposeful 
real  problems  eonstifute  the  best  basis 
for  education  In  science  whether  in  war 
time  or  not. 

4.  High  schools  are  urged  to  provide 
science  instruction  adequate  in  kind  and 
amount  to  make  pupils  competent  in 
fields  of  science  and  industry  In  which 
they  are  needed  for  national  service. 

5.  The  schools  should  also  undertake 
as  a  part  of  their  duty  the  training  of 
adults  through  night  schools  for  tasks 
to  which  they  are  called  by  the  national 
emergency.  Wherever  practicable,  cer- 
tainly in  grades  7  to  0,  In  junior  high 
schools,  and  the  first  year  of  four-year 
high  schools,  the  artificial  separation  of 
the  sciences  so  that  they  are  treated  as 
separate  subjects  should  be  ignored  for 
the  greater  end  of  interpreting  the  prob- 
lems of  dally  Ufe.  In  solving  a  problem- 
appeal  should  be  made  to  any  science 
that  win  contribute  to  the  problem  in 
hand. 

Emphasis  Is  laid  upon  the  need  for  a 
mucli  greater  suiq^lj  of  science  teachers, 
and  methods  of  developing  the  supply 
are  suggested.  The  report  also  gives 
suggested  outlines  for  courses  in  genn^I 
science,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
with  special  reference  to  Immediate  y^&t 
demands. 

A  special  plea  is  made  that  high-school 
teachers  acquaint  their  pupils  with  tlie 
work  of  the  chemical  service  section  of 
the  Army.  The  war  contributions  of  elec- 
trochemistry are  described,  and  teachers 
are  urged  to  "discourage  the  idea  that 
all  the  world's  capable  chemists  are  now 
in  Germany."  On  the  contrary,  says  the 
report : 

The  United  States  and  Qermany  have 
exchanged  places,  Germany  having  been 
first  by  a  big  lead  in  1913  and  United 
States  second,  and  vice  versa  in  1917. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  in  1917  is  greater  than  the 
lead  of  Germany  in  1913. 

Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  rela- 
tive position  wltti  almost  no  variation. 
The  number  of  papers  published  in  the 
neutral  European  countries  has  fallen 
off  considerably. 


600I>  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 

Two  young  garden  soldiers  secured  va- 
cant lota  in  their  part  of  the  city  early, 
got  the  street  cleaning  department  to  un- 
load street  sweepings  on  them,  rente<i 
a  team  and  plow  from  a  near-by 
fanner,  plowed  and  harrowed  the  ground 
In  the  spring,  then  hired  boys  to  plant, 
cultivate,  and  harvest  at  a  regular  wage, 
and  when  the  season  closed  had  cleared  a 
neat  sura  for  their  summer's  work. 

Some  people  just  naturally  make  their 
money  oflP  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  can 
not  organize  and  supervise  work  for 
themselves. 


BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL 
MISSION. 


I^tkiiraishcd  Edacators  Now  Timring 
United  States  — Will  Visit  Manj; 
Higher  Institutions. 


The  Britisli  Edueational  Mission,  com^ 
posed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  Great  Britain,  arrived  in 
this  country  during  the  week  of  October 
7  and  is  now  touring  the  country,  in  a 
visit  to  leading  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  members  of  tha  mission 
are: 

Dr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  vice  chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sir  Henry  l^Iiers,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

Rev.  Edward  Newburn  Walker,  master 
of  Queen's  College.  Oxford. 

Sir  Henry  Jones,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  professor  of 
English  literature.  University  of  London. 

Miss  Rose  Sidgewlck,  professor  of  an- 
cient, literature,  University  of  Blrming- 


The  commission  will  visit  Wasliingtoo, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Princeton,  New 
Haven,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago  and  en«> 
virons»  Madison  (Wis.),  Minneapolis,  St 
Iioois,  Cincinnati,  Lexington  (Ivy.), 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Tuskegee  (Ala.), 
Atlanta,  and  Charlottesville  (Va.).  The 
trip  will  terminate  at  Boston,  where  the 
members  of  tlie  commission  will  attend 
a  Joint  meeting  of  tlie  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Emergency  Educa- 
tion. 

SUGGESTS  ATTENDANCE  AT  COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION  CONFER. 
ENCE. 


Commissioner  Claxton  has  written  to 
school  tK>ards  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  convention  of  the  National  League  of 
Compulsory  Eilucatlon  officials,  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  N<>vember  20-22.  He 
says: 

School  attendance,  which  depends  very 
largely  on  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
school  attendance  officers,  is  now  of  so 
great  Importance  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  convention  of  the  National 
Ijeague  of  Compulsory  Education  offi- 
cials will  be  very  largely  attendeil. 

I  am  venturing  to  suggest,  the  advisa- 
bility of  your  sending  yonr  chief  school 
attendance  officer  or  some  one  of  his 
assistants  to  the  meetinfi^ 
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NEW  YORK  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS  BACK  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PROGRAM  OF  ED- 
UCATION. 


Urge  Compnlsory  Continuation  Schools, 
Medical  Treatment,  School  Lunches, 
Better  Pay  for  Teachers,  Participa- 
tion of  Trade-Unionists  in  School 
Aifainu 

Carrying  out  the  established  policy  of 
trade-unionists  in  the  United  States,  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at 
its  fifty-fifth  annual  convention,  adopted 
a  comprehensive  program  of  education. 
The  program  was  submitted  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  education  of 
the  federation,  of  which  Peter  J.  Brady 
was  chairman  and  Fred  F.  Moran,  sec- 
retary. 

There  were  38  separate  proposals  in 
all.  Some  of  those  of  more  than  local 
interest  were  as  follows : 

A  State  law  establishing  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  diildren  who 
leave  school  up  to  the  age  of  18  years 
of  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  week, 
study  hours  to  be  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  Saturdays  excepted. 

A  State  law  estabtishing  a  free  school 
text-l3ook  system  for  all  schocrf  children 
of  the  State,  including  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

Legislation  to  compel  local  authorities 
to  provide  dental,  medical,  and  surgical 
treatment  for  the  care  of  all  school 
children. 

Compulsory  establishment  of  kinder- 
garten classes  in  connection  with  every 
B(*hool  and  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  education. 

That  there  be  established  in  connection 
with  every  school  a  system  of  furnishing 
school  lunches  at  a  nominal  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  fowl  values, 
an<l  thereby  assuring  us,  through  educa- 
tional processes  more  healthy  men  and 
women  In  the  future. 

A  State  law  establishing  complete  com- 
pulsory systems  of  modern  physical  eilu- 
cation  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors. 

The  establishment  of  training  schools 
for  trnde  and  vocational  teachers,  with 
full  pay  during  their  period  of  training, 
and  that  we  urge  members  of  labor 
unions  who  desire  to  become  teachers  to 
apply  for  admission  to  these  classes. 


A  State  law  to  the  effect  that  the  mlnl- 
n)nm  annual  salary  for  teachers  shall  be 
not  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 

Better  enforcement  by  the  State  and 
local  authorities  of  compulsory  e<luca- 
tional  laws  and  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  school-leaving  age 
of  IC  years. 

That  we  insist  upon  the  State  educa- 
tional department,  in  conjunction  with 
the  industrial  commission,  conducting  a 
survey  of  all  industries  of  tills  State  be- 
fore State  or  Federal  aid  is  extended  to 
any  school  district,  village,  or  city  In  the 
State,  and  that  we  oppose  the  extension 
•)r  establishment  of  industrial  or  voca- 
tional   training   in    any    'schools   of   the 


State  until  such  time  as  an  investigation 
is  made  and  requirements  and  status  of 
each  trade,  from  an  educational  view- 
point, is  ascertained.  Local  surveys  to 
be  made  by  State  authorities  upon  re- 
quest of  local  communities  from  time  to 
time. 

That  we  approve  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  crippled  soldiers  in 
service  as  now  being  carried  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and 
that  this  same  machinery  be  used  to  help 
restore  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents 
to  economic  independence,  and  that  we 
oppose  all  private  training  of  this  kind 
unless  done  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Acquisition  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
American  language  by  continuous  shop 
and  school  instruction,  supervised  by 
State  educational  ainthorlties,  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  employed  foreign  language 
aliens  as  a  condition  of  continued  em- 
ployment. 

We  recommend  the  question  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  all  year  schools  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  State  board 
of  education  and  all  local  communities. 

We  recommend  that  all  local  unions 
appoint  committees  on  education  and 
that  these  committees  take  the  initiative 
and  offer  their  training  and  experience 
to  the  local  authorities  and  show  a  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  all  others  inter- 
ested in  educational  problems  and  for  the 
advencement  and  improvement  of  educa- 
tion generally. 


HOW  I  EARNED  MONEY  DUR- 
ING MY  VACATION  TO  BUY 
THRIFT  STAMPS. 

[By  Fbedbrick  Gbaf,  Eighth  Grade, 
Detroit,  Mich.] 

This  year  I  spent  my  vacation 
about  16  miles  from  Detroit  where 
many  people  own  small  lots  which 
they  planted  with  potatoes.  They 
asked  me  to* look  after  them  and 
see  that  the  potato  bugs  did  not 
gain  a  victory.  For  this  work  I 
was  well  paid  and  invested  the 
money  in  Thrift  Stamps. 

I  also  gathered  drift-wood  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  St  Clair,  which 
I  sawed  up  and  sold  at  a  good  price 
to  the  people  who  had  no  lake  front 
This  money  was  also  invested  in 
War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps. 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Under  the  new  £!nglish  education  act, 
and  likewise  the  pending  Scottish  bill, 
the  education  authorities  are  to  have  the 
power  to  establish  nursery  schools  for 
children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age.  The 
aim  of  these  schools  will  be  to  protect  Uu* 
helpless  child  and  begin  its  education 
under  proper  surroundings.  Playthings, 
dolls,  mechanical  constructions,  pictures, 
maps,  arc  among  the  devices  to  be  used 
in  these  nursery  schools  as  preparation 
for  the  more  formal  instruction  of  the 
classroom. 


PraE  PREVENTION  DAY  IN 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Special  Program  for  November  1— Em- 
phasis on  Fire  Prevention  as  a  War 
Measure. 


In  cooperation  with  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  sent  to  school  officials  a  short 
pamphlet  containing  suggestions  for  Fire 
Prevention  Day,  which  has  this  year 
been  set  for  November  1.  It  is  believed 
that  the  day  will  be  widely  celebrated  in 
all  sections  where  the  schools  are  not 
closed  because  of  influenza. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  significance  of  the  day;  the 
national  anthem;  suggestions  for  the 
reading  of  proclamations  and  appropriate 
letters;  talks  by  teachers,  firemen,  sol- 
diers, and  the  children  themselves,  and  a 
Prevention  Day  song.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  exercise^  close  with  an 
exhibition  fire  drilL 


PROVIDES  REHABILITATION   FOR 
THE  INDUSTRIALLY  DISABLED. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  similar  to 
that  already  operative  for  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  is  provided  in  a  bill  In- 
troduced  on  September  4  by  Representa- 
tive Bankhead,  of  Alabama  (II.  R. 
12880).  For  the  fiscal  year  1910  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  would  be  pro- 
vided, for  1920  $750,000,  and  thereafter 
$1,000,000  annually,  to  be  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population.  To  re- 
ceive its  allotment  each  State  must  at 
least  equal  the  Federal  appropriation.  It 
must  further  submit  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for  approval 
plans  showing  (a)  the  kind  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  scheme  of  placement 
for  which  it  Is  proposed  the  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used,  (b)  the  plan  of  admin- 
istration and  supervision,  (c)  courses  of 
study,  id)  methods  of  instruction,  (e^ 
qualifications  of  teachers,  supervisors,  di- 
rectors, and  other  necessary  administra- 
tive officers  or  employees,  (/)  plans  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors. 


All  far-sighted  teachers  realize 
that  the  first  purpose  of  the  schools 
is  the  privilege  of  making  whatever 
contribution  they  can  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war. — Commissioner 
Kendall,  of  Ifcw  Jersey. 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Elizabeth  M .  Hbath 


The  Junior  membership  grew  out  of 
the  efforts  of  many  children  to  link  them- 
selves witli  tlie  Red  Cross  in  their  scliool 
units.  It  gives  the  beys  and  girls  of 
America  an  opportunity  to  reiider  dir<^ct 
service  to  our  fighting  men  and  to  war 
sufferers  among  our  allies.  It  gives  them 
a  part  In  this  national  responsibility  as 
present  citizens  of  America.  This  service 
is  rendered  In  the  natural  course  of  their 
school  work  and  becomes  a  tremendous 
motive  for  doing  that  work  well. 

It  is  a  human  law  that  there  is  no 
love  without  ser\'ice.  Frequently  the 
emotional  response  to  color,  to  stlning 
music,  and  to  group  enthusiasm,  passes 
for  patriot!  •  Wlien  the  boy  and  girl 
of  tlic  Jnnlui  *wed  Cross  stand  at  salute 
to  say :  "  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag." 
we  know  that  hard  and  willing  work  has 
wrought  emotion  into  something  stronger 
and  more  duraWe — tlie  desire  to  serve. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  holds  that  these 
things  are  true:  That  active  service  is 
the  best  kind  of  education ;  that  you  can 
not  love  your  country  unless  you  work 
lor  it ;  aud  that  the  best  preparation  for 
being  a  good  citizen  in  the  future  is  to 
be  a  good  citizen  now. 

Yielding  to  New  Social  Needs. 

During  the  months  since  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany,  we 
have  seen  mora  clearly  than  at  any  time 
in  the  iwst  that  modern  warfare  means 
not  only  the  gathering  together  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers,  but  that 
it  also  requires  the  mobilisation  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  remain  at  home 
OP  the  farms,  in  the  shops,  stores,  fne- 
torics,  profesBtMis,  etc.  As  a  result  the 
scliool,  which  represents  the  largest  con- 
stituency of  any  institution  in  our  coun- 
try, can  not  escape  the  Increasing  pres- 
sure which  comes  from  the  many  new 
nreds  of  a  hundred  million  people  en- 
deavoring to  readjust  themselves  in  order 
to  intensify  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
one  great,  common  purpose. 

Individually  and  collectively,  teachers 
have  found  it  difficult  to  continue  their 
work  as  formerly  conducted  and  at  the 
same  time  respond  to  the  new  social 
demands.  There  is  only  one  solution  to 
this  problem.  It  is  a  redistribution  of 
time  and  a  new  combination  of  school 
activities. 

This  world  crisis  has  brought  to  our 
consciousness  with  greater  force  than 
ever  before  the  principle  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  e<lucatlonal  theory,  that  courses 
of  study  should  not  lie  fixed  by  tradition 
and  rendered  static  by  uniform  and  in- 


flexible practice,  but  should  be  sensitive 
to,  and  determined  by,  the  most  import- 
ant needs  of  the  present  and  future  social 
order.  This  principle  demands  to-day 
that  we  include  in  the  regular  school 
program  tlie  teaching  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  direction  of  all 
its  activities ;  the  causes  and  alms  of  the 
war — ^thrift,  food  conservation,  etc.  Only 
by  so  doing  can  we  answer  the  urgent 
call  of  the  society  for  which  we  train 
and  educate.  * 

Suggested  Allotment  of  Time  for  Junior 
Red  Cross  work  in  tlie  £lement»ry 
School. 

It  is  conceded  at  the  outset  tliot  no  one 
plan  will  work  equally  well  in  every 
school.  Conditions  vary  widely.  Inmost 
graded  schools,  however,  it  is  i)osslble 
to  set  aside  a  daily  period  pf  25  to  35 
minutes  as  a  "service  period."  During 
this  period  the  numerous  activities  sug- 
gested nlK)ve  may  be  discussed,  encour- 
aged, planned,  and,  in  so  for  as  possible 
in  the  classroom,  performed.  The  activi- 
ties which  can  not  or  are  not  actually 
completed  in  the  classroom  should  be 
supervised  and  followed  up  by  the  in- 
structora  who  are,  after  all,  in  the  truest 
sense  the  most  influential  and,  therefore, 
the  mast  responsible  agents  for  the  devel- 
opment of  good  citizenship  and  social 
solidarity  in  our  national  life. 

Such  a  period,  holding  as  it  sliould  a 
definite  and  distlnguishsd  place  on  the 
program  of  the  school  and  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  pupils  to  work 
intellig«i{iy  and  unselfishly  for  others, 
will  do  much  to  develop  among  them  a 
clear  and  necessary  conc^tion  of  the  in- 
evitable and  rapidly  increasing  Interde- 
peudence  of  modern  society.  It  will  be 
more  effective  than  any  other  period  in 
bringing  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day — 
the  adult  citizens  of  to-morrow — Into  a 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that  their 
lives  and  their  destinies  are  unavoid- 
ably bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  their 
fellows;  that  their  future  happiness  is 
as  dependent  upon  the  happiness  of 
others  as  upon  their  own  Individual 
achievements.  In  combination  with 
these  very  f imdamental,  but  more  or  less 
remote,  ends,  It  will  do  what  Is  equally 
and  Immediately  itoportant — ^it  will  re- 
sult in  such  a  conservation  of  resources, 
production  of  materials,  upbuilding  of 
nation-wide  morale  and  development  of 
indomitable  determination  to  stand  to- 
gether and  fight  on  and  on  in  the  face  of 
discouragement  as  will  make  It  absolutely 


impossible  for  democracy  to  lose  In  this 
crucial  struggle  for  existence. 
Allotment  of  Time  to  Red  Cross  Work 
in  the  High  SchooL 

Provision  of  time  for  Red  Cross  activ- 
ities iu  every  higli  school  within  the 
IMU'iod  of  tlio  regular  school  day  Is  Justi- 
fied on  the  twofold  f^rouud  of  patriotic 
service  and  motivated  instruction.  It 
lins  a  real  worth  to  the  Nation;  high 
school  pupils  can  render  a  type  of  service, 
under  the  ausiiices  and  inspiration  of  the 
junior  membership  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  of  great  value  In  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Ii  has  the  second  advantage 
of  making  school  Ute  i^eal  and  purposeful. 
How  best  to  integrate  these  Reil  Cross  ac- 
tivities with  the  work  of  the  regular 
school  program  so  as  to  consei've  eiiuca- 
tional  values  and  at  the  same  time  link 
up  with  the  Ainerlam  liei\  Cross  in  a 
scheme  of  cooperative,  productive,  na- 
tional service  is  the  vital  problem  con- 
fronting every  high  school  priuclpal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scliool  year  In  the 
formulation  of  the  year's  schedule  of 
work  and  study. 

In  the  production  of  standard  Red 
Cross  articles,  such  as  hospital  linen  aud 
supplies  and  loiitLcd  goods,  the  work  is  so 
varied  and  the  standard  of  workmanship 
so  exacting  that  it  may  wisely  be  sub- 
stituted In  whole  or  in  part  for  the  reg- 
ular iirogram  of  work  in  domestic  arts 
department,  with  full  confidence  that 
such  a  program  of  Red  Cross  sewing  can 
be  made  as  progressively  educational  as 
the  former  progtam  of  individual  sewing, 
and  with  the  added  ethical  advantage 
that  pupils  are  "  learning  by  doing  "  for 
others  rather  than  for  themselves  ex- 
clusively. Likewise,  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department,  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing Items  of  wood  equipment  for  tlie 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and  for  the 
American  Red  Crosa  will  supiily  both 
materials  and  problems  for  practically 
every  type  of  shop  work  InchuhKl  In  tlH> 
regular  school  manual  training  course. 

Yet  this  substitution  of  Red  Cross 
problems  for  the  traditional  problems  in 
the  domestic  arts  and  manual  traiulng 
departments  does  not  bring  100  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  into  constructive  Red  Cross 
service,  since  not  all  pupils  at  any  one 
time  are  enrolled  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  departments ;  and  in  the.se  days 
of  stress  and  peril  the  Nation  needs  and 
requires  the  productive  and  propagandist 
services  of  every  one  of  Its  high-school 
girls  and  boys.  Two  general  plans,  in 
addition  to  the  plan  of  substitution  Just 
mentioned,  are  suggested  to  secure  tiiis 
100  per  cent  participation  of  the  pupils 
in  Red  Cross  service. 

The  first  plan  provides  for  tlie  sched- 
uling of  every  pupil  for  one  or  two  pe- 
(Contlnufd  on  pns 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


TEACHING  THE  TEACHERS  OF 
HY£iIBNE 

"It  is  amazizig  tbat  grown  men  ana 
nrotnen  slioulil  knew  &o  Itttle  about  the 
causes  of  tlie  simplest  ^liseaaes/'  says 
Dr.  Roy  K,  Flunnagan,  health  officer  of 
Dlchmoml,  Va.  **Tbe  teadiers  must 
know  how  to  tench  the  children  lliese 
things  before  we  can  expect  that  10  years 
from  now  the  mothers  will  be  able  to 
teach  theii  chilaren  or  to  order  their 
homes  or  to  care  properly  for  the  children 
In  arms  whom  they  are  to  raise  to  citi- 
zenship. 

♦•  1  thinfe  that  is  the  nub  of  the  whole 
question — ^the  educational  side  of  it.  If 
the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  will  ftUl  In 
the  ditch.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
normal  training  schools  is  not  Intensive 
enough  and  the  demonstration  has  not 
been  practical  enough.  We  have  to  look 
for  help  in  health  education  from  the 
social  worlcers,  too,  for  public  health  Is 
not  a  doctor's  concern  at  all,  really — I 
am  rather  unorthodox,  I  think,  in  this. 
1  know  the  best  health  officers  in  the 
country  are  doctors,  hut  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  good  health  officer  may  not 
lacic  much  of  the  knowledge  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  doctor.  Knowledge  of  sur- 
gery or  materia  medica  is  not  necessary 
to  a  public  health  officer.  Take  a  person 
of  ordinary  ii.telligeuce.  a  good  teacher, 
say,  end  train  her  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  health  work,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  children  she  has  be- 
fore her  should  not  grow  up  in  years  to 
come  Into  mothers  who  can  keep  their 
children  alive  and  well  instead  of  bury- 
ing sc  many." 


STATE-WIDE  MEDICAL  INSPEC- 
TION IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Results  of  the  lirst  year's  work  under 
the  8tace>wide  medical  Inspection  Imv  in 
North  Carolina  are  describeil  by  Dr. 
G.  M.  Cooiier  In  the  State's  official  bul- 
letin.   Dr.  Cooper  says: 

A  carefully  devised  card,  got  up  witli 
the  aid  of  the  Uuitetl  Stales  Hubllc 
Health  Ser\ice,  was  supplied  the  teach- 
ers for  each  child.  About  225.000  were 
distributed. 

More  than  S.OiX)  teachers  properly  filled 
the  cards  after  a  careful  preliminary  ex- 
andnation  of  more  than  150.000  chil- 
dren ;  these  cards,  one  for  each  chiid, 
were  ptussed  into  tlie  hands  of  a  medical 
inspector  in  each  of  the  32  counties.  In 
most  cases  the  curds  passetl  through  the 
hands  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Of  the  above  numtier  of  children,  34.387, 
or  nearly  one- fourth,  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  school  physician  or  a 


specially  trained  school  nurse  of  exiieri- 
ence.  Of  the  children  found  defective, 
2.689  had  been  reixirted  treated  up  to 
July  1,  1916.  This  nmnber  is  for  the 
most  part  exclusive  of  dental  treatment. 
An  original  plan  for  offering  free  den- 
tal treatment  to  school  children,  esfie 
dally  the  very  young  ones,  was  instituted 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  records 
of  thousands  of  examinations  of  schooi 
children  in  North  Carolina  the  past  five 
years  have  shown  that  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  them  have  teeth  needing  the 
attention  of  a  dentist.  It  was  als.t  kaown 
that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  them  had  ever 
visited  a  dentist.  Acting  in  cronjunction 
with  the  county  boards  of  healtii  *r  ci.'jhi 
counties  the  bui'eau  of  medical  Insi^ectiou 
of  the  State  board  of  liealth  employed 
five  excellent  young  dentists  for  the  sum- 
mer. Tliey  were  equipped  with  a  port- 
able outfit  and  set  to  work  in  tlie  ruraj 
districts  of  five  counties  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Titey  do  free  dental  work  of  a 
llmite<l  class,  sfuch  as  examlnathins, 
cleaning,  extracting,  fillings  with  amal- 
gam, etc.  They  also  are  teaching  oral 
hygiene  as  it  lias  never  been  done  in  this 
State  before.  The  first  week  these  yoimtg 
men  ti*eated  680  children. 


There  are  about  25.000.000  boys 
and  girls  of  school  age.  6  to  18  years, 
marching  along  the  great  highway 
of  youth.  Numerous  investigations 
show  that  least  50  per  cent  of  these 
have  defects  find  ailments  Uiat  im- 
pede normal  development  in  greater 
or  less  degree;  that  they  live,  at 
home  and  at  school,  in  conditions 
more  or  less  unhygienic;  that  tliey 
Iftok  the  positive  pliysical  educa- 
tion— iilay,  athletics,  gymnastics; 
work — ueceisary  to  realize  their  po- 
tential, man  and  woman  power. 


In  commenting  upon  the  progress  made, 
the  Health  Bulletin  points  out  that  the 
most  gratif^ng  feature  has  been  the  uni- 
forndy  satisfactory  work  of  the  teachers 
of  32  counties  in  completing  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  children.  In  all 
except  two  or  three  counties  their  work 
was  well  done.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
teachers'  examinations,  and  before  the 
medical  inspector  could  make  a  more  ex- 
I)ert  examination,  numbers  of  children 
have  been  taken  to  specialists,  dentists, 
etc.,  and  treated;  and  literally  hundreds 
of  parents  have  become  interested  in  the 
personal  hygiene  of  their  children. 


CLASSES  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

The  department  of  sikjcIuI  education 
of  the  Detroit  public  schools  has  or- 
ganized 10  tyi)es  of  classes  dei^gued  to 


accommodate  all  of  the  groups  of  excep- 
tional <!hildren  In  the  scAiools.  These 
classes  are  differentiated  in  the  follow- 
ing way,  according  to  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Detroit  board  of  education : 

Spedat  advanced  cUiss, — These  classes 
are  for  supemormai  children  who  are 
able  to  do  more  work  than  can  children 
of  the  regular  grades.  Pupils  above  the 
sixth  gnuie  are  eligible  for  enrollment 
In  thtrse  classes. 

Special  preparatory  cUi9$, — Normal 
boys  and  girls  Avho  through  sickness  or 
lack  of  educational  advantages  have  be- 
come retarded  are  eligible  for  these 
classes.  Opportunity  Is  given  for  in- 
tensive study  In  the  essential  school  sub- 
jects, enabling  the  children  to  make  up 
their  deficiencies  more  quickly  than  tliey 
ctmld  in  regular  classes.  Pupils  are 
drawn  from  the  grammar  grades  only. 

Speeehrcorredion  tkua. — For  children 
uith  poor  speedi  control,  indicated  by 
stammering,  UfliilYig,  or  baby  talk. 

Openroir  eHtss.-^^Tbeae  eloases  are  or- 
ganized for  anemia  children  aiM]  for 
pt^ils  who  have  incipient  tuberculosis. 
The  treatment  consists  of  medical  atten- 
tion, proper  food  and  elotlilng,  and  rest 
combined  with  achooi  work.  The  child 
who  Is  Plicate  Is  thus  able  to  continue 
bis  educaHoB  witiiout  ^etrimeat  to  bis 
health. 

Ungraded  dUias. — These  classes  are  or- 
ganized for  boys  only  and  comprise  the 
disciplinary  cases  aad  the  chronic 
truants.  Boys  who  can  aat  adjust  tliem- 
selves  sociaiiy  to  the  regular  school  «i- 
vironnient  are  expected  to  find  in  these 
classes  the  tralnhns  needad  to  make  them 
useful  dtLeena. 

Scliooi  for  the  MffuL— Tatally  blind 
cbiidnen  are  taught  the  Braille  system, 
uud  the  mechoiis  are  apedaliy  adapted  to 
the  needs  af  the  bliuiL  Partiol-sli^ited 
classes  are  also  umintattied  for  children 
with  vif^on  au  defective  oa  |o  need  en- 
larged type  to  enable  then  to  euntinue  in 
sdiool. 

School  for  cripplea, — This  is  a  school 
designed  for  chlidren  who  are  physical  iy 
disabled.  The  cfalhlnen  are  taken  to  and 
from  the  school  by  the  tiolice  department 
In  the  patmla  Only  pupils  are  aihnitted 
to  the  scliStd  who  are  crippled  so  badly 
that  they  are  unahle  to  walk  to  the 
nearest  public  sc^kkiL 

St'hool  for  tlie  deaf, — Children  arc  ad- 
mitted ti>  this  school  wlio  are  cltlier 
totally  <leaf  or  wltii  hearing  so  defec-tive 
ns  to  handicap  their  work  In  the  rei^ilnr 
(Coutlnaed  on  page  8.) 
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THE  BOYS'  WORKING  RE- 
SERVE—ITS VALUE  TO 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

[By  RiCHABD  Hatton.] 

The  United  States  Boys*  Work- 
ing Reserve,  established  In  the 
spring  of  1917  as  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Jjabor,  has  for 
its  pfirpose  the  mobilization  of  the 
youth  of  America  to  avert  the 
dangerous  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  United  States,  esi)ecially  on 
the  farms.  Its  program  provides 
for  the  voluntary  enrollment  and 
placing  in  war-essential  activities 
of  American  boys  16  years  or 
over.  Its  worlc  has  been  organ- 
ized under  three  units — agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  vocational, 
the  emphasis  so  far  being  upon 
the  agricultural  unit,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  food  problem 
here  and  abroad.  So  rapidly  has 
the  membership  and  value  of  the 
Reserve  increased  that  in  the  cur- 
rent year  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  members  of  the  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  have  produced 
sufficient  food  to  supply  the  whole 
American  Expeditionary  Force  of 
1,300,000  men  in  France  for  a 
year. 

Such  a  mobilization  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  involves  the  assump- 
tion of  heavy  responsibilities — 
chief  among  which  is  the  problem 
of  education. 

THE  AQKICULTURAL  UNIT. 

In  the  agricultural  unit  of  the 
Boys*  Working  Reserve,  which 
now  numbers  over  210,000  boys 
engaged  in  food  production,  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  work 
presents  no  difficulties  impossible 
of  adjustment.  The  chief  farm- 
ing season  from  May  to  October 
luckily  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  the  boy's  vacation  from  high 
school  or  college.  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  efforts  to  fur- 
ther the  production  of  food  If, 
through  more  intensive  methods 
in  institutions  of  learning,  the 
school  schedule  of  members  of  the 
Reserve  could  be  reduced  from 
nine  to  seven  months  and  thus  re- 
lease them  for  the  May  planting 
and  the  September  harvesting.  As 
the  matter  stands,  however,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  agricultural  unit  farms 
in  his  vacation,  and  so  loses  no  time 
from  his  school  work.  Through 
the  Farm  Training  Camps,  or 
"  Farm  Plattsburgs  "  as  they  are 
sometimes    callcil,    an    intensive 


Commissioner  Clazton  Urges  School  Boards  to 
Coopermte  witli  Boys*  Working  Reserve. 


Deab  Sib:  The  tTnited  States  Employment 
Service  now  has  employment  offices  in  some  400 
cities  of  the  United  States.  This  number  will 
soon  be  increased  to  approximately  700  cities. 
In  about  15  of  these  employment  offices  the 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  has  a 
representative  of  the  Reserve  to  whom  will  be 
referred  every  boy  of  16  years  of  age  and  over 
and  under  21  years  of  age  who  applies  at  the 
employment  office  for  work.  The  chief  func- 
tions of  this  official  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve will  be: 

(1)  To  refer  all  high  school  boys  who  have 
not  thus  far  entered  industry  back  to  their 
proper  school  officials  in  order  that  the  boys 
may  be  persuaded  to  continue  their  studies;  to 
point  out  to  these  boys  that  the  best  service  that 
they  can  render  their  country  in  the  present 
crisis  Is  to  continue  their  preparations  for  man- 
hood and  citizenship.  To  tell  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  at  present  need  their  services 
elsewhere ;  and  that  when  the  Government 
does  need  their  services  it  will  call  them  to  that 
service  where  they  can  be  most  effective. 

(2)  So  to  dispose  of  boys,  who  have  had  In- 
dustrial experience  and  are  not  at  high  school 
as  to  Insist  upon  the  continuing  of  their  train- 
ing either  in  a  continuation  school  or  in  a  vo- 
cational school  or  In  a  part-time  school  or  In 
a  corporation  school,  or  others. 

I  am  informed,  however,  by  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  that 
the  Reserve  has  not  sufficient  funds  to  permit  it 
to  place  at  every  employment  office  an  official 
of  its  own  paid  out  of  the  Government  funds, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  in  those  towns  in  which 
the  Reserve  has  no  such  representative  in  the 
employment  office,  the  board  of  education  ar- 
range at  their  expense  to  have  in  the  office  a 
representative  who  w^ill  perform  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Boys'  Working  Reserves  in  those  towns 
in  which  it  has  its  own  representatives. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  suggestion, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  board  may  be 
able  to  act  on  it  and  to  place  a  man  of  the 
requisite  ability  in  the  employment  office  in  your 
town.  Such  action  will  no  doubt  result  In  saving 
to  the  schools  many  boys  who  would  otherwise 
unnecessarily  and  unwisely  go  into  employment, 
and  as  a  result  would  probably  never  reenter 
the  schools.  I  am  informed  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  boards  of  education  will  have  the  co- 
operation of,  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  this  work. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  action  your 
board  takes  In  this  matter. 
Youra,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
'  Commissioner, 


.       'I 
course  of  two  weeks  is  given  tho 
prospective    agricultural    worker , 
by  farm  specialists  under  the  su- . 
pervision  of  the  State  agricultural 
colleges.    This  practice  has  been 
found  most  valuable  in  rendering  , 
boys    Immediately    available    for 
farm  work,  and  less  than  2  per  . 
cent   of   members   of   the   Boys* 
Working  Reserve  have  failed  to 
make  good.   Thus  the  boy  loses  no 
time  at  scliool  and  gains  much 
useful  knowledge  In  the  best  farm 
practice. 

EDUCATION. 

As  regards  education,  tUe  indus- 
trial unit  faces  a  more  serious 
difficulty.  It  has  the  double  aln? 
of  preventing  boys  from  abandon- 
ing school  to  enter  industry 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  high 
wages;  and  also,  In  case  of  boys 
who  have  entered  Industry  for 
legitimate  causes,  of  affording 
them  the  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing their  education.  The  benefit 
of  the  organization  In  thus  re- 
stricting or  directing  the  boys'  in- 
dustrial activities  arises  from  its 
national  scope.  Its  Immediate  con- 
tact with  the  general  and  con- 
crete problems  of  this  utilization 
of  boy  power,  and  its  complete 
knowledge  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  agricultural  situation. 

The  vocational  unit  of  the  Re- 
serve Is  designed  for  boys  still  at- 
tending school.  It  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  taking  voca- 
tional courses  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  fit  them  for  responsible  and 
specific  work  in  industry  when 
they  have  completed  their  regular 
school  career.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  agency  of  this  unit 
many  skilled  workers  may  be 
graduated  year  by  year  who  have 
not  sacrificed  the  broader  subjects 
of  Instruction  for  a  more  limited 
and  detailed  vocational  training. 

Indirectly  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  is  proving  of  vast  educa- 
tional significance  to  the  youth  of 
America.  Especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  improved  health  and  phy- 
sique, a  recognized  asset  of  huge 
Importance  in  all  educational 
processes,  this  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
State  boards  of  health  members 
of  the  Reserve  are  given  careful 
medical  examination,  and  the 
farms  on  which  they  are  to  labor 
are  thoroughly  inspected  before 
(Contlnircd  on  page   14.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION  KLL  NOW 
LAW. 

The  Ens^llsh  educatioti  Mil  becftioe  Itaw 
on  Au^st  8.  The  following  Is  a  snin«- 
mnry  of  the  more  sifoilflcant  points  of 
tlie  new  law,  <rs  given  i&  the  London 
Times  for  Au;?ust  9: 

(1)  No  exemptions  from  attentance 
nt  school  shall  be  jrrnnted  to  any  child 
between  the  iij?e«  of  5  and  14. 

(2)  Ix)ca]  authorities  may  increase 
the  age  of  compulsion  by  by-law  to  l^. 

(3)  Compulsdry  d«y  continuation 
schools  shall  be  established  for  all  younj? 
persons,  unless  they  are  beinj;  otherwise 
educated,  up  to  the  a^e  of  16,  and  after 
7  years  from  the  appointed  day  up  to  the 
age  of  18. 

(4)  The  minimum  number  of  hours  of 
attendance  nt  ctmtinuation  schools  idiall 
be  280,  and  after  seven  years  320. 

<«5)  No  child  under  12  shall  be  em- 
ployed. 

(0)  No  child  between  12  and  14  shall 
be  employed  for  more  than  two  hours  on 
any  Sunday,  or  on  any  school  day  be- 
fore tlie  close  of  school  houi*8.  or  on  any 
day  before  6  a.  ra.  or  after  8  p.  m.  Ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  by  by-law,  pro- 
vide<l  that  no  child  may  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hour  before  school,  ami 
If  so  employed,  for  more  than  one  hour 
Ui   the  afternorn. 

(7)  Local  authorities  may  make  pro- 
vision for  the  suppiy  or  maintenance  of 
holiday  or  school  camps,  centers  for  phy- 
sical trafnini^,  school  baths,  swlnmilni;; 
baths,  and  other  facilities  for  social  and 
pthysical  training. 

(5)  Provision  Is  made  for  the  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  of  pupils  In 
Becou<hiry  an<l  continuation  schiiols. 

(9)  ljOcn\  authorities  mny  establteh 
nursery  s<'hools  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  5. 

(10)  Special  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
Hsherl  for  physically  defective  children. 

(11  >  Fees  in  public  elementary  schools 
sre  abolished. 


.     Teachers'  Salaries  in  England  and 
America. 

Pointing  out  that  the  pay  of  teachers 
In  the  United  States  has  never  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  rewards  of  workers 
in  other  fields,  the  Schoolmaster,  the 
organ  of  the  English  National  VtA<m  of 
Teachers,  has  some  interesting  comment 
on  teachers*  organizations  in  this  covmtry. 
The  editor  says: 

In  ratio  to  the  popnlation  of  the  States, 
the  National  E<luciiti<»n  Association  there 
ought  to  contain  at  least  200000  mem- 
bers. It  contains  but  a  twentieth  of  that 
number,  however;  the  figure  Is  10.000  in- 
stead. One  would  have  thought  tlie  In- 
Bdeqnaey  of  this  body — ^fronr  the  material 
point  of  view,  that  Is — 1<>  be  sa  obvloup 
that  reform  would  be  instituted.  There 
Is  to  be  a  special  effort  this  year  to  make 
up  the  membership  to  20*000,  bat  The 
proposals  of  a  committee  on  reorganiza- 
tion, which  tttchide<l  mention  of  fhe 
National  Union  of  Teachers  as  a  model, 
were  not  adopted.  The  National  Union 
of  Teachers  may  not  be  a  mmlel  organiza- 


tion ;  tO'  read  a»S  to  ilsiten  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  senile  of  its  members  «me  might 
suppose  tliat  it  is  a  feeUe  and  fallacious 
institution;  but  it  is  far  ahead  of  the 
National  Education  Associaticm  of 
America  in  what  It  does  for  its  members 
and  the  great  public  duty  which  teachers 
discharge.  The  Natkmai  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  not  l)een  able  to  bring  al)out 
an  education  bill,  a  soppleiuenCary  grant, 
ov  a  system  of  pensions  f<ir  teachers 
within  Its  area ;  it  has  not  induced,  even 
In  a  land  where  people  are  keen  about 
getting  goofl  sclw)ollng  for  their  children, 
where  good  schooling  is  ooppH^*!*  ami 
where  the  donations  iiy  millionaires  to 
universities  are  almost  fabulously  golden, 
a  desire  to  Improve  the  position  of 
teachers. 

The  Section  of  Edncation  of  the  Van 
American  Union. 

A  description  of  the  section  of  educa- 
tion of  the  F^an  American  Union  Is  given 
in  tlie  bulletin  of  the  union  for  July, 
1918. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  need  for 
interchange  of  information  on  educational 
matters  has  long  l)een  felt  by  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  the  American  Uepublics  to 
the  south  of  us.  the  article  descrfl)es  the 
preliminary  work  done  by  the  assistant 
director  In  organizing  the  section  of  edu- 
cation and  how.  following  the  report  of 
the  assistant  director  in  Noveml>er,  1917, 
a  special  committee  on  education,  con- 
sisting of  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and 
the  Ministers  of  Uruguay,  Guatemala, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  was  appointefl 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  In  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  section  of  eda- 
cation. 

"  The  first  step  taken  by  the  section  of 
education,"  says  the  bulletin,  "has  been 
to  secure  all  possible  information  regard- 
ing the  educational  systems  and  Institu- 
tions In  the  Republics  of  America.  Cor- 
respondence has  been  carried  on  with 
educational  oflfidals  of  each  of  the  T^itln- 
Amerlcan  countries,  and  the  information 
is  being  received  and  classified  so  as  to 
make  It  available  for  consultation. 

"  Data  concerning  eilucational  Institn- 
tions  of  the  United  States  have  been  se- 
cured In  some  cases  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  in 
others  by  direct  correspondence  with  a 
large  number  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools,  as  well  as  various  special  agen- 
cies Interested  in  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  La  tin- American  students  in  this 
couutrj'.  A  list  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed  widely  throughout  I-rfitln 
America  showing  what  institutions  (about 
fiO  at  the  present  time)  make  special  of- 
fers of  free  Instruction,  and  In  a  few  cases 
udditlonul  scholarship  aid,  to  Latin- 
American  students.  The  attitude  of  col- 
lege and  university  officials  in  the  Uniterl 
States  has  been  tmifV^rmly  1  literal  nrt<l 
cordial  to  a  most  gratifying  degree. 

"  Tiie  section  of  education  of  the  Pan 
American   Union  is   in  esnstant  eorre- 


spomdence  wltii.  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents In  Latin  America  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  die  offers  at  free  Instruc- 
tion made  by  these  institutions,  or  in 
quest  of  Information  as  to  the  special 
oportunities  offered  for  the  study  of  modi- 
cine,  engineering,  agriculture^  or  other 
professlona 

••  One  of  the  greatest  oKsttacles,  even  in 
normai  times,  to  the  coming  of  vast  num- 
bers of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
eager  to  complete  their  education  In  the 
United'  States,  and  likewise  to  a  recipro- 
cal movement  of  North  Araericnn  stu- 
dents to  Latin-American  countries,  Is  the 
great  expense  of  traveling  so  far  from 
home  and  mnintalning  themselves  for  sev- 
eral years  In  a  fbrefsm  land." 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the 
22  universities  of  Germany  in  the  last 
summer  seniester,  according  to  the  Frank- 
forter  Zeitung,  amounted  to  20,928,  out 
of  which  6»80&  (32:5  per  cent)  were 
women.  In  the  summer  of  1917  there 
were  17.200  students,  as  against  61,000 
l)efore  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  14.119  active  men 
sruflents  there  are  60.000  students  serv- 
ing In  the  army.  These  are  considered 
by  the  universities  as  on  leave  of  absence. 

The  present  growth  in  the  number  of 
students  Is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much 
to  the  increase  of  women  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  men  who  have  returned  from 
the  front  in  large  numbers,  incapacitated 
or  on  furlough.  This  Is  true  especially 
of  the  students  of  medicine.  For  that 
reason  and  because  a  great  number  of 
-women  take  up  this  study,  the  medical 
faculties  are  at  present  well  attended. 
As  the  conditions  are  unsettled  the 
changes  In  the  choice  of  professions, 
brought  about  by  the  war,  can  hardly  be 
predicted;  it  Is  clear,  however,  says  the 
Zeitung,  that  the  tlfeologlcal  faculties  of 
both  confessions  are  attended  very 
poorly.  As  to  the  attendance  of  single 
universities,  there  are  msiderable  devia- 
tions from  the  prewar  conditions.  Ber- 
lin with  3.432,  and  Munich  with  2.687, 
lead,  to  be  sure,  even  now,  but  Leipzig, 
with  1,016  has  surrendere<i  Its  third 
place  to  the  youngest  Frankfort  univer- 
sity with  1,738,  and  has  been  pushed 
Ifc'elf  to  the  sixth  place.  Bonn  occupies, 
with  1,373,  the  fourth  place,  Breslau, 
with  1,277,  the  fifth,  while  Freiburg, 
which,  on  previous  occasions  came  next, 
takes,  with  328,  the  last  place,  while 
Halle,,  with.  5o8,  stands  also  far  behind. 
Monster  follows  with  978,  Heidelberg 
counts  906«  Gottlngen  8X0,  ^farburg  700, 
Tshingen  682,  Jena  621,  Kiel  619,  Kouigs- 
borg  608,  Strassburg  5r»7,  Wurzburg  464, 
Glesson  444,  Ro*itock  379,  Greifswald  345, 
and  Erlangcn  340. 
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CLASSES   FOR   EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

(Concluded  from  page  5.) 
classes  seriously.     The  oral  method  of 
teaching,  which  emphasizes  Up  reading, 
is  used.    The  sign  language  is  not  taught 

The  special  class, — ^To  these  classes  are 
assigned  the  feeble-minded  and  the  bor- 
der-line cases  under  .14  years  of  age. 
The  curriculum  for  sucli  classes  stresses 
handwork  and  simplified  methods  of  in- 
struction In  academic  subjects.  Teach- 
ers who  are  assigned  to  this  work  have 
all  received  special  training. 

Prevocational  class, — ^These  classes  are 
for  border-line  and  feeble-minded  boys 
and  girls  over  14  years  of  age.  They 
belong  to  the  same  type  of  cases  as  the 
preceding  group,  the  only  differences  be- 
ing that  they  are  older  and  that  the 
sexes  are  separated.  A  maximum 
amount  of  manual  arts  is  taught  with 
miuinium  attention  given  to  academic 
subjects.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  work  with 
these  two  groups  is  to  prepare  the  chil- 
ilren  to  enter  life  socially  competent. 

To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  pupils 
of  the  foregoing  groups  a  psychological 
clinic  has  been  established.  To  this 
clinic  are  referred  for  examination  and 
diagnosis  all  cases  of  defective  vision, 
hearing,  or  speech;  the- mental  defec- 
tives; epileptics;  and  backward  or  psy- 
chopathic cases. 


MODERN  HEALTH  CRUSADERS, 

The  191&-19  edition  of  the  record 
folder  for  the  crusaders*  health  chores, 
now  being  printed,  represents  an  im- 
portant revision.     The  chores  are: 

1.  I  washed  my  hands  before  each 
meal  to-day. 

2.  I  washed  not  only  my  face  but  my 
ears  and  neck,  and  I  cleaned  my  finger 
nails  to-day. 

3.  I  tried  to-day  to  keep  fingers,  pen- 
cils, and  everything  that  might  be  un- 
clean out  of  my  mouth  and  nose. 

4.  I  drank  a  glass  of  water  before  each 
meal  and  before  going  to  bed  and  drank 
no  ten,  coffee,  or  other  injurious  drinks 
to-day. 

5.  I  brushed  my  teeth  thoroughly  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening  to-day. 

0.  I  took  10  or  more  slow  deep  breaths 
of  fresh  air  to-day. 

7.  I  played  outdoors  or  with  windows 
open  more  than  30  minutes  to-day. 

8.  I  was  in  bed  10  hours  or  more  last 
night  and  kept  my  windows  open. 

9.  I  tried  to-day  to  sit  up  and  stand 
up  straight,  to  eat  slowly,  and  to  attend 
to  toilet  and  each  need  of  my  body  at  its 
regular  time. 

10.  I  tried  to-day  to  keep  neat  and 
cheerful  constantly  and  to  be  helpful  to 
others. 

11.  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  day  of 
the  week  that  is  checked. 


A  child  becomes  a  modern  health  cru- 
sader and  receives  his  certificate  of  en- 
rollment and  title  of  "  page  "  by  doing  54 
chores  in  each  of  twp  weeks. 


PHYSICAL  REHABILITATION. 

Remarkable  results  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers 
are  described  by  Congressman  Young,  of 
North  Dakota,  in  an  account  which  he  re- 
cently gave  of  his  own  impressions  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  at  Washington, 
IX  C,  one  of  the  reconstruction  centers. 

"The  main  aim  of  the  work  of  the 
hospital,"  says  Congressman  Young,  "is 
to  fit  men  for  further  military  service 
and  to  provide  as  therapeutic  measures 
such  occupational  work  as  will  tend  to 
facilitate  and  hasten  their  recovery. 
This  includes  functional  rehabilitation 
for  men  who  have  lost  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  body  through  accident, 
wounds,  or  disease.  It  is  from  such  oc- 
cupational activities  that  the  term  *  cura- 
tive workshop '  arises. 

"Tliere  are  three  classes  of  patients 
that  arc  kept  in  mind  in  planning  the 
work.  First,  men  being  returned  to  full 
military  service,  thereby  salvaging  thous- 
ands for  the  country's  fighting  forces; 
second,  men  being  returned  to  Army  lim- 
ited service  and  who  have  had  si>ecial  in- 
struction  to  fit  them  for  specialized  serv- 
ice such  as  printing,  shoe  repairing,  teleg- 
raphy, typewriting,  and  other  work; 
third,  men  being  discharged  from  the 
military  service  when  cured  and  returned 
to  civil  life.  Among  these  third-class 
men  are  a  certain  number  so  injured  that 
they  can  not  take  hold  along  their  pre- 
vious line  of  work  nor  along  any  other 
suitable  line  of  gainful  occupation. 
They  are  *  reeducation '  cases,  who  after 
being  cured  and  discharged  from  the 
Army  will  be  given  further  reeducation 
by  tlie  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation as  provided  by  a  recent  act  of 
Congress.  The  reeducation  of  these  men 
is  begun  while  they  are  in  the  hospitals, 
some  of  them  while  still  in  bed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office. 

"Practically  one-half  the  patients  are 
enrolled  in  educational  work.  Some  are 
in  bedside  occupations,  others  in  ward 
occupations,  otliers  in  dally  attendance  In 
classrooms,  shops,  gardens,  or  farms.  In 
round  numbers  300  in  tlie  United  States 
are  taking  such  bedside  and  ward  occu- 
pations as  woodcarving,  knitting,  type- 
writing, penmanship,  reading,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  etc.  Fifteen  hundred  are 
in  shops  taking  auto  repair,  shoemaking, 
carpentry  work,  drafting,  painting,  print- 
ing, telegraphy,  cabinet  work,  sign  paint- 
ing, tailoring,  etc.  Five  hundred  are  in 
agricultural  work.  Five  hundred  are  in 
classroom  taking  elementary  English  and 


other  academic  subjects.  Probably  300 
illiterates  are  being  taught  to  read  and 
write." 

A  number  of  limited-sei'vice  men  are 
being  inducted  into  this  work,  which  is 
directly  under  the  Division  of  Physical 
Reconstruction  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
office. 


TEACHERS'  UNIONS, 

On  July  1  there  were  23  teachers'  un- 
ions In  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  A  list  of  these 
unions  is  given  below.  The  number  pre- 
ceding the  name  is  tlic  number  of  the 
local,  and  the  date  following  is  tlie  date 
of  the  charter: 

2.  Federation  of  Men  Teachers,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  April  15,  1916. 

3.  Federation  of  Women  H.  S.  Teach- 
ers, Chicago,  111.,  April  15,  1916. 

4.  Teachers'  Federation,  Gary,  Ind., 
April  15,  1916. 

5.  The  Teachers'  Union,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  April  15,  1916. 

8.  High  School  Teachei*s'  Union,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  15,  1916. 

9.  Armstrong  -  Dunbar  High  School 
Teachers'  Union,  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  15,  1916. 

10.  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C,  April  15, 
1916. 

14.  Teachers'  Union,  Jasonville,  Ind., 
October  22,   1917. 

15.  Teachers'  Federation,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  December  17,  1917. 

16.  Grade  School  Teachers'  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Fel)ruary  5,  1918. 

17.  Teachers'  Federation,  Johnston 
City,  111.,  March  4.  1918. 

18.  Dunbar  Teachers'  Federation, 
Pauls  Valley,  Okla.,  March  11,  1918. 

19.  Federation  of  Teachers,  Glean.  N. 
Y.,  March  25,  1918. 

20.  Teachers'  Federation,  Westvillc, 
III.,   May  6,   1918. 

21.  Teachers'  Union,  Norfolk,  Va.,  May 
6,   1918. 

22.  Coal  Township  Teachers'  League, 
Shamokin,  I»a.,  May  6,  1918. 

23.  Teachers'  Fedjpration,  Vali)araiso, 
Ind.,  May  6,  1918. 

24.  Vocational  Teachers'  Council,  New 
York  City,  May  20,  1918. 

25.  Colored  Teachers'  Union,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  May  20,  1918. 

26.  Teachers'  Afssociation,  Vallejo,  Cal., 
May  25,  1918. 

27.  Elementary  School  Teachers'  Un- 
ion, Washington,  D.  C,  .Tune  3,  1918. 

28.  Federation  of  Women  Teachers,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  June  18.  1918. 

29.  Canal  Zone  Chapter  of  A.  F.  of  T., 
Canal  Zone,  July  3,  1918. 

Recently  the  Indianapolis  Vocational 
Teachers  have  also  organized. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN.' 

[By  Edith  Reetbs  Solbnbsbgbr.]     ^    ^    -      ' 


History  of  Day-School  Classes.        r 

The  history  of  day-school  classes  for 
cripples  in  America  shows  in  several 
cities  a  gradual  transition  from  private 
to  public  responsibility.  Any  city  board 
of  education  may  usually  be  persuaded 
to  provide  a  teacher  for  crippled  children 
on  tlie  ground  that  if  they  were  not 
crippled  they  would  certainly  have  a 
right  to  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
and  teachers  would  have  to  be  furnished 
for  them.  The  provision  of  special  seats 
and  other  accommodations  which  make 
crippled  children  more  comfortable  is 
usually  the  next  step,  since  It  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  schoors  usual  custom 
In  providing  equipment  for  classrooms. 
The  two  special  items  of  expense  which  a 
city  usually  undertakes  last  are  the  trans- 
portation of  cripples  in  busses,  and  the 
provision  of  free  lunches. 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore,  like 
Cleveland,  provide  without  cost  every- 
thing needed  by  the  crippled  children.  In- 
cluding lunches  and  transportation.  In 
Philadeli)h{a  all  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  city  except  the  lunches,  which  are 
still  supplied  by  private  charity. 

In  New  York  the  city  first  provided  in- 
struction and  equipment  for  cripples  in 
separate  classes  and  their  transi)ortatlon 
was  privately  furnished.  Then  the  city 
contracted  for  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  busses,  and  the  remaining 
busses  were  supplied  by  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  for  many 
years.  At  present  that  association  main- 
tains only  two  busses,  while  the  city  fur- 
nishes 40.  Lunches  are  furnished  crip- 
pleil  children  in  New  York  for  very  small 
sums,  and  charitable  associations  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  the  food  in 
some  cases. 

Admission  to  Special  Classes. 
..  Tlie  admission  of  children  into  separate 
classes  for  cripples  in  the  public  schools 
is  determined  by  different  tests  in  the 
various  cities.  The  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Cleveland  says  of  their 
special  school: 

'  Not  all  crippled  children  are  admitted, 
of  course.  In  our  definition,  a  crippled 
child  is  a  child  that  can  not  help  himself 
to  school.  Many  children  are  cripples 
who  go  to  regular  school. 

■  The  actual  procedure  by  which  a  child 
is  admitted  to  a  special  class  for  cripples 
is  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  different 
cities.  It  is  given  as  follows  for  the 
Cleveland  School  for  Cripples: 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  school  upon 
recouiniendatlon   of  the  Department   of 

>  r*ureau  of  Education  BuUetiD,  1918,  No.lO, 
Govern  1110 nt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price,  10  cents. 


Medical  Supervision.  The  Initial  step, 
however,  is  usually  taken  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  themselves,  who,  knowing 
that  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind  to 
which  children  are  »ent,  are  glad  to  have 
their  crippled  children  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  They  usually  notify 
the  school  directly  and  the  principal  in- 
forms the  medical  department  of  the  fact 
that  the  child  Is  asking  admission.  An 
investigation  is  made  and  the  admission 
of  the  child  is  recommended  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  having  that  school  in 
charge;  he  approves  and  the  transfer  is 
made. 

Why  the  Children  Are  Crippled. 

It  is  important  that  every  teacher  of 
crippled  children  should  have  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  different  physical 
difficulties  which  have  caused  them  to  be- 
come crippled.  In  a  limited  space  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  different 
causes  which  give  children  handicaps,  but 
mention  will  be^  made  of  some  of  the  fre- 
quent types  of  cases. 

Infantile  paralysis  has  been  within  re- 
cent years  the  best-known  cause  of  crip- 
pling among  children.  The  epidemic 
which  included  so  many  children  during, 
the  summer  of  1916  will  probably  increase, 
the  proportion  of  paralysis  cases  among 
crippled  children  in  public  schools.  When 
these  children  come  to  school  they  have 
no  active  disease  whatsoever,  and  their 
general  health  is  often  excellent,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  use  of  one  or  both 
hands,  or  one  or  both  legs,  or  very  often 
are  unable  to  use  one  hand  and  one  leg. 
The  building  up  of  their  paralyzed  muscles 
is  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  but  sur- 
prisingly good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  many  months  or  years  of  special  gym- 
nastics and  massage.  Operative  meas- 
ures are  sometimes  employed  also.  Most 
of  the  children  whose  legs  have  been  af- 
fected by  paralysis  come  to  the  public 
schools  wearing  braces ;  a  few  limbs  badly 
paralyzed  are  confined  to  wheel  chairs. 
They  are  very  hopeful  objects  of  a  teach- 
er's attention,  for  tliey  can  safely  be  urged 
to  study  as  earnestly  as  any  other  chil- 
dren. They  often  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  enrollment  in  a  class  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  they  usually  stay  in  the  special 
class  for  a  good  many  years  before  they 
are  able  to  go  to  regular  classes.  Many 
of  them  are  never  able  to  attend  school 
except  in  special  classes  for  cripples. 

Other  causes. — For  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion we  may  class  with  the  children  who 
have  had  infantile  paralysis  those  whose 
limbs  have  become  twisted  through  rick- 
ets or  certain  inflammatory  diseases, 
those  who  have  lost  one  or  more  limbs  as 
a  result  of  accidents,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  children  born  deformed.     All  of 


these  children  may  be  perfectly  sound 
as  to  their  general  health  and  able  to  do 
excellent  work  in  school,  although  they 
can  not  walk  well  nor,  in  some  cases,  use 
their  hands  efficiently. 

Bone  tuberculosis, — Special  considcra- 
tton  in  some  ways  must  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  those  children  who  have,  or 
have  had,  bone  tuberculosis,  usually  of 
the  spine  or  of  the  hip  joint.  Some  of 
these  children  come  to  school  wearing 
braces,  but  many  of  them  have  the  dis- 
eased joint  or  spine  held  firm  by  a  jacket 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  regard  to  children 
with  bone  tuberculosis,  there  is  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons 
as  to  whether  they  should  attend  public 
schools.  Some  orthopedic  surgeons  be- 
lieve tliat  all  children  with  active  bono 
tuberculosis  should  be  in  country  conva- 
lescent hospital  schools,  where  their 
physical  condition  may  be  under  constant 
medical  supervision.  Others  believe  that 
some  such  children  can  safely  live  at 
home  and  attend  special  classes  for  criiv 
ples  in  the  public  schools  if  their  parents 
and  the  visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals 
see  to  it  that  they  report  frequently  at 
the  hospital  dispensaries  for  treatment. 
When  these  children  do  come  to  tlie  pub- 
lic schools  they  must  be  surrounded  by 
the  best  of  conditions  for  their  general 
health.  They  have  si)ecial  nee<l  of  fresh 
air  and  nourishing  food.  They  must  b« 
carefully  watched,  while  exercising,  to 
prevent  overexertion. 

Classification  of  Defects. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  each 
type  of  physical  defect  varies  from  school 
to  school.  Of  the  children  attending  the 
Spalding  School,  in  Chicago,  in  1915-10. 
50  per  cent  were  partially  paralyzed,  the 
majority  as  a  result  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis; 25  per  cent  were  classified  as  bone 
tuberculosis  cases ;  the  other  25  per  cent 
included  those  crippled  by  inflammatory 
diseases  and  by  accident,  and  those  con- 
genital ly  deformed.  In  New  York  City 
about  one-third  of  all  the  cripples  in  at- 
tendance in  the  special  classics  for  crip- 
ples are  classified  as  having  active  bone 
tuberculosis. 

Special  Buildings  for  Cripples. 

Most  of  the  classes  for  cripples  arc  very 
likely  to  include  children  of  all  the  fore- 
going physical  types.  The  provisions  for 
their  comfort  and  safety  in  the  public 
schools  are,  therefore,  in  most  of  the 
school  buildings,  such  as  to  accomraodat»», 
as  well  as  possible,  all  the  different 
classes  of  cripples.  There  are  four  day- 
school  buildings  in  the  Unitixl  States 
which  were  vi  pecially  designed  and  l)ullt 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  cripp'ed  children. 
Any  board  of  cnlucation  which  plans  the 
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erection  of  a  school  for  cripples  will  fiml 
U  profitable  to  send  a  representative  to 
visit  some  of  these  buildings  or  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  architects*  plans  froiu 
^hich  they  were  constructed. 

Equipment. 

AdfiiMiahle  seaU  and  desTcs. — ^In  the 
scho<»lroon]s  adjustable  seats  and  desks 
are  usually  provided.  Sometimes  the 
seats  are  so  constructed  that  one  or  both 
Bides  can  be  dropped  In  case  the  child 
nsdng  the  seat  has  one  or  both  legs  held 
straight  by  brace  or  plaster,  while  the 
backs  can  be  adjusted  at  any  angle  and 
the  seat  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The 
deslcs  which  go  with  these  elaborate  seats 
are  nlso  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  the 
top  of  the  desk  can  be  moved  backward 
and  forward.  This  specftHl  equipment  is 
somewhat  expensive.  One  set  costs 
nsuiilly  from  $17  to  $10. 

Other  schools  use  desks  and  seats 
which  can  be  adjusted  as  to  height,  and 
seats  with  one  central  support  Instead 
of  two  side  supports,  so  that  there  may 
be  more  room  for  a  child  whose  legs  are 
encumbered  by  apparatus.  Many  teach- 
ers believe  that  these  partially  adjust- 
able desks  and  seats  are  entirely  satis- 
factory for  the  greater  nuniber  of  crip- 
plc<l  children,  and  a  half  do^n  of  the 
more  costly  drop  seats  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber In  the  average  schiK>lr<)om.  At  the 
Afassachusetts  Hospital  ScIkm)!  tlie  desks 
because  it  has  been  found  that  n  child  is 
and  seats  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor, 
able  position  through  a  slight  change  in 
sometimes  able  to  take  a  more  comfort- 
the  position  of  the  desk  or  seat. 

There  are  even  a  few  teachers  who  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  ordinary  nonad- 
JDstable  desks  and  seats  like  those  used 
in  some  public  schoolrooms.  They  say 
that  the  children  take  positions  which 
they  find  comfortable,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary equipment  is  quite  satisfactory  when 
seats  and  desks  of  var>*ing  heights  are 
provided,  so  that  each  child  may  have  the 
size  to  which  he  can  best  adapt  himself. 
It  is  the  writer's  conclusion  after  visiting 
Itractlcally  all  the  schools  for  cripples  in 
America,  both  day  schools  and  those  in 
institutions,  that  the  semlndjustable 
desks  and  seats  are  distinctly  better  for 
all  crippled  children  than  those  which 
can  not  be  adjusted  at  all.  and  that  at 
least  half  a  dozen  of  the  specially  adjust- 
able seats  should  be  furnished  In  each 
classroom  for  cripples  if  the  necessary 
expense  can  be  met 

Special  equifnnent. — Special  seats  and 
desks  are  the  chief  items  of  expense  in 
equipping  a  schoolroom  for  use  by  crip- 
p1e<l  children.  Some  schools  have  In  ad- 
dition a  small  number  of  wheel  chairs 
fop  use  by  paralyzed  children  who  can 
not  sit  comfortably  In  any  other  kind  of 


seat  In  most  Bchools  a  few  couches  or 
sanitary  cots  are  provided  upon  which 
the  children  may  lie  down  for  rest  pe- 
riods. 

Special  equipment  is  particularly  nec- 
essary for  a  class  composed  entirely  of 
crippled  children  who  have  active  tuber- 
culosis. The  equipment  ordered  for  such 
a  class  In  Public  School  69  in  New  York 
is  recommended  for  similar  classes : 

1.  Adjustable  seats  and  desks,  also  air 
cushions,  to  make  more  comfortable  seat- 
ing for  some  children. 

2.  Sanitary  Iron  couches  with  wash- 
able canvas  stretchers  and  air  pillows, 
for  use  (luring  rest  periods. 

3.  New  model  folding  chair  planne<l  by 
the  New  York  department  of  physical 
training  for  tubercular  hip  cases,  or  for 
other  children  who  can  not  lie  upon  the 
couches  comfortably. 

4.  Blankets  and  sweaters  for  use  dur- 
ing rest  periods  In  cold  weather. 

Handxoork  equipment.  —  Finally,  a 
school  for  crli^les  must  have  more  than 
tlie  ordinary  amount  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  handwork.  Many  of  the 
classrooms  have  small  looms  for  making 
rugs;  all  of  them  have  liberal  provision 
for  work  with  paper,  yarn,  raffia,  and 
reed,  and  cloth  for  sewing  classes.  Any 
8<*hool  which  undertakes  special  trade 
classes  for  older  children  requires,  of 
course,  a  much  greater  expenditure  for 
tools  and  machinery  and  for  working  ma- 
terials 

Transportation. 

Aside  from  these  details  of  architec- 
ture and  equipment,  two  other  special 
tirovlsions,  always  necessary  In  connec- 
tion with  day  schools  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, are  among  the  largest  Items  of  ex- 
pense in  such  schools ;  namely,  the  busses 
which  bring  the  children  to  school  In  the 
morning  and  take  them  home  at  night 
usually  accompanied  by  a  nurse  or  a  sec- 
ond man  attemlant  In  addition  to  the 
driver,  and,  secondly,  the  food  served  free 
or  for  very  small  payments  at  most  of 
the  day  schools. 

The  crippled  children  are  transported 
to  and  from  their  homes  and  the  schools 
by  omnibuses  which  travel  along  care- 
ftilly  planned  routes  so  laid  out  that  each 
bus  gathers  children  from  its  section  of 
the  city  with  as  little  waste  travel  as  pos- 
sible. Horse-flrawn  omnibuses  were  first 
employed  to  transfer  crippled  children  in 
most  of  the  cities,  and  are  still  used  In 
Philadelphia,  in  Cleveland,  and  to  some 
extent  In  New  York.  In  some  cases  the 
work  was  begun  with  ordinary  carriages, 
nut  motor  omnibuses  are  gradually  re- 
placing the  horse  vehicles. 

Food. 

The  second  large  item  of  expense  in 
separate  classes  for  cripples  is  the  food 
served  free  or  for  very  small  payments. 
Hot  lunches  are  usually  given  to  the  chil- 


dren at  noon,  consisting  of  a  hot  soup  or 
stew,  bread,  cocoa,  or  milk,  and  a  simple 
pudding.  One  or  more  vegetables  are 
sometimes  added.  In  many  classes  milk 
or  milk  and  crackers  are  served  when  the 
children  reach  school  or  In  the  middle  of 
the  morning.  In  Chicago,  Cleveland.  De- 
troit, and  Baltimore  the  food  is  furnishe<l 
entirely  free  by  the  city.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  bulk  of  the  expense 
Is  met  by  private  contributions,  and  the 
children  make  small  payments  If  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  For  example.  In  Pub- 
lic School  107  In  New  York,  soup  was 
served  for  3  cents,  and  samlwlches,  cook- 
ies, cocoa,  milk,  etc.,  for  1  cent  each.  The 
children  there  are  required  to  take  the 
soup  before  they  are  allowe<l  to  have 
sweeta  In  some  schools  where  cripples 
buy  food  In  the  regular  school  lunch 
rooms  used  by  all  children  In  the  build- 
ing the  crippled  children  arc  served  first 

Fresh  Air. 

Fresh  air  is  another  element  desirable 
for  all  children  but  of  especial  impor- 
tance for  children  who  have  been  ill  and 
who  n<>ed  to  gain  as  much  strength  as 
they  can  from  every  source.  Any  visitor 
to  c'qssrooms  for  crippled  children  will 
note  that  the  air  is  purer  than  in  most 
public-school  rooms  for  normal  children. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  schools  which 
are  supervised  or  visited  by  physicians,* 
because  they  generally  order  open  win- 
dows. The  air  in  a  number  of  classrooms 
visited  seemed  as  pure  as  that  out  of 
doors,  even  during  cold  weather.  This 
result  was  attributed  to  open  windows 
rather  tlmn  to  a  system  of  Indirect  ven- 
tilation. During  the  winter  a  plentiful 
supply  of  steam  Is  furnished  In  most  of 
the  schools  where  the  windows  are  kept 
open,  and  the  children  are  expected  to 
wear  their  outdoor  wraps  on  the  coldest 
days.. 

Surgical  and  Medical  Svpervision. 

Most  of  the  crippled  children  attending 
public-school  classes  for  cripples  are  or 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  op- 
thope<llc  surgeon ;  they  should  report  fre- 
quently at  the  hospital  dispensary,  where 
their  surgeon  can  examine  them.  The  re- 
lation of  the  school  to  tlie  surgical  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  crippled  chil-' 
dren  varies  widely  in  the  dlflTerent  cities. 

At  one  extreme,  the  Crippleil  Children's' 
East  Side  Free  School  in  New  York,  at 
the  expense  of  a  private  organization,  of-i 
fers  to  the  children  taught  by  public- 
school  teachers  In  that  building  practi- 
cally all  phases  of  surgical  and  medical 
care  for  their  orthopcfllc  difficulties  ex- 
cept operations  requiring  an  anesthetic. 
A  visiting  orthopedic  surgeon  holds 
weekly  clinics  at  the  school  building, 
where  an  aasistant  surgeon  and  a  Iraineil 
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nurse  assist  him  in  the  adjustment  of 
braces,  application  of  plaster  dressings, 
and  other  treatments.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  a  staff  of  nurse  maids,  all  the 
children  have  baths  at  the  school  twice 
each  week.  There  were  9,703  baths  re- 
corded for  one  school  year,  and  450  visits 
were  paid  to  the  homes  of  tlie  children. 
Philadelphia. — ^At  the  other  extreme, 
the  public-school  classes  in  Philadelphia 
have  no  orthopedic  surgeons  of  their  own 
and  no  nurses  with  special  orthopedic 
training.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
children  in  the  Philadelphia  classes  are 
less  well  looked  after  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  than  thdse  in  other  public 
schools.  The  difference  is  simply  one  of 
organization.  Philadelphia  is  noted  for 
Its  many  fine  hospitals,  and  the  schools 
cooperate  with  the  social  service  depart- 
ments in  the  various  hospitals.  The 
school  nurse  has  general  supervision  of 
the  cripples,  as  of  other  children,  and  a 
matron  is  provided  in  each  school  where 
there  are  cripples  to  superintend  the  serv- 
ing of  their  lunches  and  to  act  as  attend- 
ant for  children  who  can  not  go  from  one 
room  to  another  without  some  help. 

JUNIOR   RED   CROSS   IN   THE 
SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded  from  page  4.) 
rlods  i)er  week  to  a  school  Red  Cross 
workroom,  Instead  of  to  a  study  room,  to 
do  such  war-service  work  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  feasibility  and  success  of 
this  plan  depend  upon  the  following  fac- 
tors : 

1.  The  release  of  one  or  more  school- 
rooms to  be  used  as  workrooms. 

2.  The  release  of  sufficient  time  of  one 
or  more  teachers  to  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  workroom. 

3.  The  cooperation  of  an  energetic 
workroom  activities  committee,  com- 
posed of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
school,  to  initiate,  organize,  and  maintain 
at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and  interest 
a  continuous  and  progressive  program  of 
Red  Cross  activities.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  pupils  be  given  a  promi- 
nent part  in  formulating  plans  for  all  of 
this  work. 

<•  The  first  and  second  factors  can  be 
secured  by  a  regrouping  and  rearrange- 
ment of  study-room  assignment,  since  a 
group  of  pupils  with  a  teacher  is  as- 
signed to  the  workroom  instead  of  to  a 
study  room. 

•  The  amount  and  character  of  any  spe- 
cial workroom  equipment  which  a  school 
may  wish  to  provide  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  activities 
outliued  by  the  workroom  activities  com- 
mittee. In  many  schools  the  regular 
furniture  and  equipment,  supplemented 
probably  by  a  table  or  cabinet  to  hold 
supplies,  will  suffice.  Local  needs  and 
resources  will  have  to  determine  the  ex- 


tent of  special  equipment.  Frequently 
this  special  weekly  Red  Cross  hour  will 
be  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  Red 
Cross  and  other  war-service  problems 
and  activities.  For  this  purpose  the 
ordinary  classroom,  if  the  groups  are  not 
too  large,  will  be  adequate. 

The  second  plan  provides  that  the  time 
and  energies  of  all  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  school  be  devoted  simulta- 
neously for  an  entire  period,  or  for  pos- 
sibly two  consecutive  periods  each  week, 
to  Red  Cross"  activities.  This  plan  de- 
pends for  its  success  upon  a  very  careful 
and  detailed  organization  of  tlie  activi- 
ties of  tlie  weekly  Red  Cross  period,  so 
that  each  classroom  group  will  have  both 
effective  leadership  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  work.  The  plan  has  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  mass  enthusiasm, 
concentrated  effort,  and  effectively  co- 
ordinated teamwork.  The  period  and 
day  chosen  should  vary  each  week  so 
that  the  portion  of  the  regular  program 
displaced  by  the  Red  Cross  hour  may 
not  always  be  the  same.  A  carefully  or- 
ganized program  of  activities — some  pro- 
ductive, others  inspirational  and  instruc- 
tive— under  skillful  group  leaders  will 
result  in  keeping  the  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  school  at  a  high  pitch  of  ef- 
fective and  practical  expression.  Group 
leaders  may  often  be  chosen  wisely  from 
among  the  more  mature  and  capable 
pupils. 

Allotment  of  Time  for  Junior  Red  Cross 
Work  in  Rural  Schools. 

The  rural  teacher  already  has  too 
much  to  do.  She  does  not  have  enough 
children,  generally,  but  she  has  too  many 
subjects,  too  many  classes,  and  too  many 
grades.  Red  Cross  work  simply  takes 
the  time  that  has  been  devoted  to  some- 
thing else.  Occasionally  a  teacher  thinks 
that  this  can  not  be  done  without  the 
sacrifice  of  efficiency,  and  therefore  says 
that  she  can  not  do  the  work. 

There  is  an  answer  for  this  sort  of 
argument.  Like  everyone  else  nowadays, 
the  rural  teacher  must  do  the  impossible 
as  a  war  measure.  And  she  must  see 
how  very  valuable  it  is  that  the  children 
have  the  spirit  and  attitude  which  serv- 
ice alone  can  give.  Convinced  that  the 
problem  is  one  which  must  be  solved, 
and  that  It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  chil- 
dren to  solve  It  with  her,  the  loyal 
teacher  faces  the  problem  of  finding  the 
time  for  the  work.  To  this  problem 
there  are  three  possible  solutions: 

1.  There  can  be  set  aside  a  definite 
period  of  some  length  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  or  biweekly.  Some  communi- 
ties require  that  this  be  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  of  Friday  afternoon,  the  last 
period  after  the  last  recess.  The  begin- 
ners must   have   the   time  divided   up, 


since  they  can  not  be  expected  to  spend 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  continuously  upon 
one  piece  of  work.  After  getting  the 
pupils  In  the  higher  grades  started  on 
their  problems,  the  teacher  gathers  the 
younger  children  around  her  and  tells 
or  reads  them  a  well-prepared  Red  Cross 
or  Army  story  as  preparation  for  snip- 
ping, cutting,  mounting,  or  some  other 
similar  work.  Having  started  them  on 
this,  she  turns  her  attention  to  the  older 
children.  She  can  also  secure  volunteers 
from  among  the  parents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  come  In  and  help  direct  the  work 
on  these  afternoons.  Indeed  this  may 
well  be  the  meeting  time  and  place  for 
the  local  rural  auxiliary  of  the  adults, 
and,  provided  the  Junior  work  is  recog- 
nized as  a  definite  part  of  the  program, 
nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  com- 
bination. 

2.  There  may  be  a  period  every  day,  or 
€very  alternate  day,  probably  a  half 
hour  in  length,  in  which  all  the  pupils  do 
Red  Cross  work.  This  half-hour  period 
may  come  Just  before  noon,  or  Just  be- 
fore the  close  of  school  In  the  evening, 
when  the  pupils  have  tired  somewhat  of 
the  regular  school  work  but  are  anxious 
to  do  anything  which  gives  their  physi- 
cal natures  a  chance  to  react.  In  this 
short  period  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
an  adult  come  in  to  assist.  The  lower 
grades  demand  almost  constant  super- 
vision, and  the  upper  grades  need  fre- 
quent attention,  since  the  Red  Cross  re- 
quires a  high  standard  of  work.  That 
form  of  supervision  will  be  most  effec- 
tive which  not  only  makes  the  pupils 
conscious  of  the  high  standards  required 
but  also  holds  them  responsible  for  the 
attainment  of  standards. 

3.  Red  Cross  work  may  be  assigned  to 
different  pupils  for  short  study  and 
recitation  periods  at  times  during  the 
day  when  it  will  fit  In,  and  subject  to 
all  the  rules  that  govern  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.  This  scheme  has  its 
drawbacks  In  the  lack  of  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  fact 
that  she  usually  has  to  do  without  out- 
side assistance.  Under  this  system  the 
periods  are  scattered  through  the  day, 
thus  making  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  secure  the  services  of  volunteers.  It 
has  one  advantage,  however;  It  gives 
the  rural  teacher,  who  so  often  has  her 
most  difficult  problem  in  connection  with 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  pupils,  an 
opiwrtnnity  to  make  use  of  these  spare 
minutes  by  using  Red  Cross  service  as 
so-called  occupational  work. 

Of  the  three  plans  outlined  above  the 
first  is  probably  the  most  workable,  and 
the  one  likely  to  bring  about  the  l)cst 
results  with  the  least  work  in  adapting 
hours  and  least  friction  with  other 
school  activities. 
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INTRODUCES    BILL    TO    CREATE 
DEPARTMENT  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  pai;c  1.) 

and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  the 
pun^ose  of  paying  salaries  autl  conduct- 
ing investiKiit:onti  and  of  paying  all  inci- 
dental expenses.  Including  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  rent  where  necessary,  anil 
for  tlie  purpose  of  allowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  inaugurate  a  sys^ 
tem  of  attach<*s  to  American  »nha8s!e8 
abroad  to  deal  with  eilucational  matters. 

That  in  order  to  couperale  with  tne 
States  in  the  pr(»motion  of  etlucation,  an 
hereinafter  sped  tied,  there  Is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  tlw 
following  sums:  For  the  fiscal  yexir  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  annually  thereafter,  $100,- 
000,000. 

That  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  the  nlxilltion  of  illiteracy, 
three-fortieths  of  the  sum  annually  ap- 
propriated by  sectitm  eleven  of  this  act 
shall  be  used  fur  the  instruction  of  ILit- 
orates  ten  yeare  of  age  ami  over. 

That  In  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  In  the  Americanization  of  Immi- 
grants, three-fortieths  of  the  sum  annu- 
ally appropiiated  by  section  eleven  of  this 
act  sliall  be  used  to  teach  immigrants 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  to  si^eak  and 
TkVM\  the  English  language  and  the  duties 
01  citizenship,  and  to  deveiop  among  them 
an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  tlvi 
civic  and  social  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Thjit  in  order  to  cooperrtc  with  the 
States  In  the  efforts  to  equalize  etluca- 
ti<»nul  opportunities,  five-tenths  of  the 
sum  annually  appropriated  by  section 
eleven  of  this  act  sha!l  be  useil  for  the 
improvement  of  public  schools  of  less 
tlian  college  grade,  with  the  definite  aim 
of  extending  school  terms  and  of  stimu- 
liiting  State  and  local  Interest  in  Improv- 
ing, through  better  instruction  and  grada- 
tion and  through  consolidation  and  super- 
vision, the  rural  schools  and  schools  in 
sparsely  settled  localities. 

That  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  physical  and 
htmlth  e<Ui<'atlon  and  recreation  two- 
tenths  of  the  sum  annually  appropriated 
by  section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  physical  education  and  recreation, 
and  medical  and  dental  examination  of 
chlldi'en  of  school  age,  the  determination 
of  mental  and  physical  defects  In  such 
chlldi'en,  the  employment  of  school  nurses, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
school  dental  clinics,  and  the  instruction 
of  i>eople  in  the  principles  of  health  and 
sanltatitm. 

That  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
Stites  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
ecliools,  particularly  rural  schools,  three- 
twentieths  of  the  sum  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  States  by  section  eleven  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  prepare  teachers, 
to  encourage  a  more  ne-.irly  universal 
preparation  of  prospective  teachers,  to 
extend  the  facilities  for  the  Improvement 
of  teachers  already  in  service,  to  encour- 
nse  through  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships and  otherwise  a  greater  nun»ber  of 
talented  young  people  to  make  adetjuate 
preparation  for  public-school  service,  and 
otherwise  to  provide  an  increased  number 
of  trained  and  competent  teachers. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
various  appropriations,  it  will  be  neces- 


sary for  the  States  to  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  designate  the  chief  edu- 
cational authorities  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Department  of  Education,  and 
appropriate  an  equal  amount  from  State 
or  local  funds.  It  is  also  provided  that  no 
State  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
any  of  the  apportioimienta  unless  It  has 
within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  a  satisfactory  system  of  preparing 
teachers.  The  Secretary  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  frame  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 


WAR-TIME  NEEDS  OF  COLORED 
SCHOOLS. 

The  special  war-time  needs  of  many  of 
the  colored  schools  are  emphasized  In  a 
letter  addressed  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation P.  P.  Claxton  to  a  number  of  per- 
dons  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  Interested  at  one  time  or  another  In 
the  education  of  the  Negro.  Dr.  Claxton 
says: 

"Most  of  the  secondary  and  higher 
schools  for  negroes  In  the  South  are  sup- 
ported by  private  philanthropy.  These 
schools  are  largely  denominational  and 
have  some  assured  though  Inadequate 
support  from  the  church  organizations 
back  of  them.  But  many  of  the  best  pri- 
vate schools.  Including  especially  the  ef- 
fective small  schools  of  the  Industrial 
type,  are  Indep^ident  In  character  and 
have  no  Income  except  from  donations. 

"  The  demands  which  the  many  neces- 
sary war  appeals  have  made  on  the  pub- 
lic purse  have  made  it  almost  Impossible 
foi  these  private  schools  to  raise  enough 
money  to  keep  open.  Church  organiza- 
tions have  found  that  contributions  have 
been  somewhat  lessened,  and  tlie  Inde- 
pendent schools  have  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  In  raising  funds.  At 
the  same  time,  the  high  prices  of  food  and 
materials  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
schools  to  raise  more  money  than  ever  to 
maintain  the  old  standarda  A  numl)er 
of  the  best  teachers  have  gone  Into  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  many  of  them 
teachers  who,  from  sheer  devotion  to  the 
work,  had  served  for  low  salaries.  The 
high  cost  of  living  has  forced  otlier  teach- 
ers to  seek  more  remunerative  fiei(*3  of 
labor. 

"  Some  Negro  schools  are  well  known 
and  have  many  influential  friends.  But 
many  worthy  schools,  both  of  the  aca- 
demic and  industrial  type,  are  not  so 
widely  knovm.  They  need  money  ur- 
gently; they  need  money  not  only  to  do 
the  necessary  work  that  they  have  been 
doing  for  years,  but  they  need  more 
money  to  provide  the  special  training  im- 
peratively needed  for  large  numbers  of 
colored  people  In  the  war  emergency. 
Contributions  to  schools  tliat  are  doing 
a  neoessary  war  work  should  make  a 


patriotic  appeal  to  anyone  who  has  the 
means  to  give  for  education.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  nothing 
is  gained  by  responding  to  appeals  for 
gifts  to  schools  that  do  not  exist  or  have 
no  value  as  educational  Institutions. 
Many  such  appeals  are  made. 

**  Determination  of  the  relative  merits 
and  needs  of  colored  schools  has  become 
a  much  more  simple  matter  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Bulletin  1016,  Nos.  38-30,  of 
tht-  Bureau  of  Education,  which  lists 
practically  all  the  colored  schools  of  the 
South  with  descriptions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  each  school.  The  bureau  will 
gladly  supplement  the  Information  con- 
tained in  this  report  and  answer  any 
questions  In  regard  to  these  schools." 


PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  REMEDY 
TEACHER  SHORTAGE. 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new 
service  will  be  to  develop  new  sources 
of  supply.  In  Its  announcement  the 
bureau  says:  ** Because  of  the  present 
and  prospective  shortage  of  teachers  of 
these  kinds  and  grades  It  will  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  place  most  judiciously 
all  teachers  now  in  school  work,  but  also 
to  find  a  large  number  of  persons  not 
now  engaged  In  teaching  who  are  willing 
to  work  In  the  schools  at  least  until  con- 
ditions become  normal 

"This  service  will  he  developed  just 
as  rapidly  as  Is  consistent  with  efficiency, 
and  win,  of  course,  be  without  cost  both 
to  teachers  and  boards  of  education  and 
other  school  officers.  The  bureau,  for 
obvious  reosooa*  can  not  undertake  to 
recommend  any  teacher  for  any  iM)sition. 
It  can,  however,  report  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  records  of  education,  experl- 
ence*  and  other  qualiflcatlooa.*' 

In  carrying  out  the  task  of  registering 
teachers  and  assisting  school  officers  to 
till  vacancies,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
will  ask  the  cooperation  of  State  boards 
of  education  and  State,  college,  and 
normal-school  placement  agencies. 


Certainly  one  of  the  most  u.seful 
and  patriotic  things  that  we  ns 
teachers  can  do  Is  to  inform  our- 
selves first,  and  then  inform  our 
children,  as  to  the  proper  basis  for 
peace  after  this  war.  One  of  the 
great  dangers  of  the  months  to  come 
is  not  that  Germany  and  Austria 
will  overwhelm  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  but  that  the  allies  will  con- 
sent to  an  unworthy  peace.  One 
reason  why  this  Is  a  danger  is  bo- 
cause  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
the  peoples,  laboring  under  lack  of 
infc)rn:ation  or  deceived  by  enemy 
pr«>paganda,  will  begin  to  clamor  for 
peace  and  force  their  Governments 
into  it  too  soon. — i^Hpt,  11,  JJ.  Fi»lut\ 
of  Strcatar^  IH 
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EDUCATING  THE  NATIVES  OF  AUtiSHCA. 


How  Teachers  Under  the  Bureau  of  Education  Carry  on  Their 
Work  —  One  Supervision  District  with  a  Huadi^d  TAousand 
Bspmre  Miles  of  Territory — Every  Teacher  a  Social  H^orkcor. 


[By  William 

Extent  «f  the  Woi^. 

Ill  Alaska  there  are,  approximately, 
2r)i000  natives  in  villages  ranging  from  30 
or  40  up  to  800  or  400  pt^rsons,  scattered 
fflong  tliousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  ami 
on  tlio  great  rivers.  Some  of  the  villages 
on  remote  Iskmds  <»  beside  the  frozen 
ocean  are  bronght  into  toudi  with  the 
outside  world  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
when  visited  by  a  United  States  Goaflt 
Guard  steamer  on  its  annual  cruise,  or  by 
the  supply  vessel  sent  by  the  Bureau  of 
BduentioD.  *  Mangr  of  ttae-settleBKnts  have 
no  regular  mnil  service  and  can  commu- 
nicate witli  each  other  and  with  the  out- 
side world  only  by  occasioually  passing 
boats  in  summer  and  sleds  in  whiter.*' 
During  eight  months  of  the  year  all  of 
the  Tillages  in  Alaska,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  on  the  southern  coast,  are 
reached  on^  by  trails  over  the  ancKwcov- 
ered  land  or  frosen  rivers.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  tlie  problem  a  United 
States  public  school  has  been  established 
in  each  of  70  villages.  In  many  in- 
stances  the  school  is  the  only  elevating 
power  in  the  native  community. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Alaska  is  of  vast  extent.  If  the  map 
of  Alaska  were  superimposed  upon  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  the  public 
schools  for  natives  would  fall  in  21  dif- 
ferent States.  This  great  area  has  been 
divided  into  five  school  districts,  each 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  schools.  One  of 
these  supervision  districts  contaiits  fully 
100,000  square  miles,  and  the  others  aver- 
age more  than  65,000  square  miles  each. 
In  visiting  the  widely-separated  schools  a 
district  superintendent  must  travel  vast 
distances  by  sle4  over  the  frozen,  track- 
less wilderness;  frequently  he  must  risk 
his  life  on  treacherous,  tempestuous 
waters  in  a  native  canoe  or  small  power 
Iwat;  he  must  endure  the  violence  of  the 
northern  storms,  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic 
winter,  and  the  foulness  of  the  native 
huts  in  which  he  must  often  find  shelter. 
Every  Teacher  a  Social  Worker. 

Every  teacher  is  a  social  worker,  who, 
in  addition  to  performing  routine  work  in 
the  schoolroom,  strives  in  every  possible 
way  to  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  natives,  adults  as 
well  as  (^ildren.  Philanthropy  and  self- 
denial  are  essential  to  success.  In  the 
schoolroom  the  endeavor  is  made  to  im- 
part to  tlte  children  such  instruction  as 
will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  and 
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to  deal  intelligently  witli  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact ;  instruction 
In  carpentry,  cooking,  and  «ewing  is  em- 
phasized. Eacii  8<^oolbDU8e  is  a  social 
center  for  the  acconiplishment  of  prac- 
tical ends.  Many  of  the  buildings  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  recitation  room,  au  in- 
dustrial room,  kitchen,  quarters  of  the 
teacher,  and  a  laundry  and  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  native  community.  The  school- 
room is  available  for  public  meetings  for 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  village  or, 
occasionally,  for  aoeial  purposes. 

In  the  native  villages  the  teachers  and 
nurses  endeavor  to  establish  proper  aanl- 
tary  conditions  by  inspecting  the  houses, 
by  insisting  upqn  proper  disposal  of  gar- 
bage, and  by  giving  instruction  in  sani- 
tary methods  of  living.  Natives  are  en- 
couraged to  replace  fheir  filthy  huts  by 
neat,  well-ventilated  houses.  In  some 
sections  the  natives  have  been  taught  to 
raise  vegetables,  which  are  a  healthful 
addition  to  their  usual  diet  of  fish  and 
meat. 


Safeguarding  Health  Through 
Education* 

Tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
and  venereal  diseases  prevail  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  many  of  the  native  villages. 
In  its  endeavor  .to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  natives  of  Alaska  the  Bureau  of 
Education  maintains  hospitals  in  five  im- 
portant centers  of  native  population,  em- 
ploys physicians  wlio  devote  themselves 
to  medical  and  sanitary  work  among  the 
natives  in  their  respective  districts,  em- 
ploye nurses  who  assist  the  plqrsicians 
and  do  exceedingly  valuable  work  among 
the  cliildren  and  in  the  villages,  and  pro- 
vides medical  supplies  aud  textbooks  to 
the  teachers  to  enable  tliem  to  treat  minor 
ailments  and  intelligently  to  supervise 
hygienic  measures.  Tliere  are  extensive 
regions  in  which  the  services  of  a  phy- 
sician are  not  obtainabie.  Accordingly,  it 
often  becomes  the  duty  of  a  teacher  to 
render  first  aid  to  tlie  injured  or  to  care 
for  a  patient  through  the  course  of  a 
serious  Illness. 

Cooperative  Stores. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for 
the  advancement  in  civilization  of  a 
native  village  is  the  establishment  in  it 
of  a  cooperative  store  owued  by  the 
natives  and  manajged  by  them,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher  of  a  United 
States  public  school,  resulting  in  the  se- 
curing of  articles  of  food  and  clothing  at 


efoltaMe  prices,  the  dividing  among  the 
natives  themselves  of  profits  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  a  white  trader,  and 
in  the  acquiring  by  the  natives  of  self- 
confidence  and  experience  In  business 
affairs.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  note 
:the  ability  which  the  natives, have  shown 
in  conducting  these  enterprises.  Ten 
such  cooperative  companies  are  in  sue* 
cessful  operation  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  Alaska. 

Tlie  Reservation  Policy. 

With  tiie  influx  of  white  men  the  vil- 
lage sites,  hunting  grounds,  and  fisdiing 
waters  frequented  by  the  natives  fi-ora 
time  Immemorial  have  often  been  in- 
vaded, native  settlements  exploited  by 
unscrupulous  traders,  and  the  pristine 
health  and  vigor  of  the  natives  sapped  by 
the  white  man's  diseases  and  by  the  wliite 
man's  liquor. 

To  protect  the  uatlves  the  Bureau  of 
Education  adopted  the  policy  of  request- 
ing the  reservation  by  executive  order, 
now,  before  Alaska  becomes  more  thickly 
settled  by  white  immigrants,  of  carefully 
selected  tracts  to  which  large  numbers  of 
natives  can  be  attracted,  and  within 
which,  secure  from  the  intrusions  of  un- 
scrupulous white  men,  the  natives  can 
obtain  fish  and  game  and  conduct  their 
own  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. Within  these  reservations  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  concentrating  its 
worJc  and  Is  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically influencing  a  larger  number  of 
natives  than  it  could  reach  in  the  small, 
scattered  vUlagea 

The  settlement  at  Noorvlk,  on  the 
Kobuk  River,  in  Arctic  Alaska,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  this 
policy.  With  their  advancement  in  civil- 
ization the  Eskimos  living  at  Deering,  on 
the  bleak  sea  coast,  craved  a  new  liome^ 
Lqck  of  timber  compelled  them  to  live  in 
the  semiunderground  hovels  of  their  an- 
cestors, while  the  killing  off  of  game 
animals  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  food.  An  uninhabited  tract  on 
the  bank  of  the  £obuk  River,  15  miles 
square,  abounding  in  game,  fish,  and  tim- 
ber, was  reserved  by  executive  order  for 
these  Eskimos,  and  thitlier  they  migrated 
in  the  summer  of  1915.  On  tills  tract  in 
the  Arctic  wilderness  the  colonists,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  teachers,  within 
two  years  have  built  a  village  with  well 
laid-out  streets,  neat  single-family  houses, 
gardens,  a  mercantile  company,  a  saw- 
mill, an  electric-light  plant,  and  a  wire- 
less telegraph  station,  which  keeps  tUem 
In  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

The  Reindeer  and  Industrial  Edacation. 

The  reindeer  Industry  In  Alaska  Is  a 
monument  to  the  foresiglit  and  energy  of 
the  great  benefactor  pf  the  native  races 
(Continued  on  page  1<1>L  ■ 
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AMERICA'S  ANSWER. 

World  history  in  the  makiug  Is  available  for  every  American  school  boy 
and  school  girl  in  the  new  official  film,  "America's  Answer/'  to  he  released 
October  28  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  through  the  motion- 
picture  houses  of  the  United  States. 

The  picture  was  taken  by  the  Ihiited  States  Signal  Corps,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  It  shows  just  what  has  l)een  accomplished  in  a  physical 
way  in  France,  in  ordtr  that  the  American  armies  might  be  supported  and 
made  etfectlve.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  has  aptly  termed  this  picture  a 
**  pictorial  accounting  of  my  stewardship  during  the  first  year  of  America's 
participation  In  the  war."  It  shows  how  the  billions  that  millions  of 
American  citizens  have  loaned  or  given  or  paid  to  the  Government  have 
been  expended. 

Teachers  and  school  officials  can  render  a  genuine  service  by  calling 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  this  remarkable  pictorial  account  of  the  great 
conflict  and  urging  them  to  sec  it  when  it  comes  to  their  community. 


BOOKS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

**A  great  demand  on  the  part  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  camp,  field  and 
overseas  has  developed  for  books  of  seri- 
ous study,  not  merely  in  military  tech- 
nique, and  in  evei*y  branch  of  applied 
science,  but  In  pure  science — mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  astronomy, 
and  in  history,  particularly  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,"  writes  Commissioner  Claxton 
in  a  letter  appealing  for  textl^ooks  for 
camp  use  through  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Dr.  Claxton  points  out  that  "  In  every 
one  of  these  subjects  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  requiring  text- 
books and  In  all  of  them  also  sympathetic 
instruction  is  being  given  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Institu- 
tional agencies," 

Ho  says  further :  "  There  are,  no  doubt, 
in  the  possession  of  college  or  school  au- 
tliorltles  or  individual  members  of  facul- 
ties numerous  copies  of  textbooks  which 
have  boT'n  snpersoiled,  but  whii'h  would 


be  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
therefore  Indorsing  the  appeal  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the 
hope  that  the  possessors  of  such  books 
will  contribute  them.  The  books  need  to 
be  fairly  recent,  but  tliey  do  not  need  to 
be  identified  either  as  to  autlior  or  edition. 
"Gifts  of  books  may  be  left  at  the 
nearest  public  library  for  the  American 
Library  Association,  Library  War  Serv- 
ice, where  they  will  be  forwarded  for  use 
in  the  camps." 


CORRELATION. 

Much  has  been  said  In  school  circles 
about  correlation  and  Ijut  little  done. 
The  School  Garden  Army  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  trying  it.  Posters  and 
exhibits  from  the  Art  Department,  gar- 
den songs  from  the  ^luslc  Department, 
garden  pageants,  plays,  and  four-minute 
si^eeches  from  the  English  Department, 
garden  measurements  from  the  Mathe- 
matics Department,  garden  costs  and 
profits  from  the  Commercial  Department, 
and  garden  plants  and  enemies  from  the 
Science  Department  are  suggestive  of  the 
possibilities  or  correlation  with  other 
si'hool  work. 


THE  BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE- 
ITS  VALUE  TO  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 
any  boys  are  permitted  to  go  as  farm 
helpers.  Their  work  is  so  supervised 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  undue  physi- 
cal strain.  In  the  camps  calesthenlcs 
and  military  drill  are  taught.  Clean 
and  healthy  out-of-door  exercise  has 
done  much  for  the  general  health  of  Re- 
serve lx)ys,  and  should  greatly  Increase- 
their  efficiency  in  their  school  work  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

SEMI-MILITABY  DISCIPLINE. 

Furthermore,  the  semimllltary  disci- 
pline in  the  Farm  Training  Camps  is  per- 
forming a  valuable  groundwork  for  the 
boy's  education  by  reducing  his  irre- 
sponsibility and  increasing  his  sense  of 
values.  This  phase  of  the  Reserve's  op- 
erations win  render  the  boy  better  fitted 
for  a  call  to  the  fighting  ranks  when  he 
comes  of  age,  and  will  increase  his  effi- 
ciency in  war-essential  labor.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A  is  already  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Reserve  officials  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  boys  and  to  supervise 
their  welfare.  The  fullest  and  strong- 
est cooperation  of  all  governmental  and 
private  agencies  is  welcomed  and  de- 
sired by  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  in 
Its  many-sided  task. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  valuable  of 
all,  both  to  the  boy  and  the  Nation,  there 
results  from  the  activities  of  the  Boys 
Working  Reserve  a  new  morale  which 
American  boys  have  never  before  pos- 
sessed. They  realize  that  according  to 
their  abilities  they  are  as  truly  serving 
the  Nation  as  their  elder  brothers  on  the 
shell-shattered  fields  of  Plcardy.  Unlike 
the  mechanical  morale  pounded  into  the 
Prussian  boy  in  his  gi/mridsium  or  diill 
hall,  this  truly  American  spirit  created 
In  our  youth  combines  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  and  individual  responsibility 
with  an  ability  to  give  and  take  orders, 
and  a  ne>y  realization  of  the  vital,  na- 
tional need  of  a  rigid  harmony  of  co- 
operative effort. 

Education  docs  not  consist  merely  of 
books,  teachers,  and  buildings.  It  docs 
not  even  consist  only  of  facts  and  ex- 
perience. The  earnest  patriotism  of 
these  boys,  at  once  youthfully  ardent  and 
wisely  enduring,  will  prove  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  all  eilucatlonal  bodies  In  the 
Nation,  and  justify  our  hopes  that  a  bet- 
ter generation  will  assume  and  sustain 
the  civilization  in  tlie  United  Statoj^ 
which  onr  jiro>»ont  manhood  Is  fighting  to 
pre.scr\.\ 


Children  of  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross  turueil  out  29,420  gar 
ments  and  50,0<)0  surgical  dressings  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  tlie  Pacific  Division 
furniture  for  four  more  convalr>font 
houses  wns  ooui|»1o1od. 
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THE  HONOR  ROLL. 


Supplemental  Lisl  ef  Employees  of  the 
Interior  Department  Who  Have 
Entered  Military  or  Naval  Service 
as  Reported  Since  Augtxst  13, 1918. 

Office  or  tub  SEcncTAnT  (G>. 

Blehr,  Francis  M.,  Minnesota ;  Dopot  Brigade, 
I'nitoil  States  Army. 

Braxton,  Jnroes  A.,  District  of  Columbia ;  Pro- 
visional I  Drpot  nrlpiil<^.  United  States  Army. 

Gof'beU  TboiuBi  J.,  District  of  Columbia  ;  Qaar- 
ti^rmastor  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

HanniiiK.  Tliomas  R..  Pennajrlvania ;  Infantry, 
Unlto<I  States  Army. 

Pliwlrs,  Abraham,  District  of  Colnmbhi;  Pfo- 
vlslonnl  Depot  Brtcatle,  United  States  Army. 

Toy,  William,  District  of  Columbia;  United 
States  Army. 

Genibai.  Land  Ovrica  <22). 

Andersoo,  Roy  IL,  WasblngtoB ;  United  StaftM 

Army. 
Andrews,  Frank  K.,  Minnesot^i ;  United  States 

Army. 
Avf^rii;,  Pupree  R.,  Arlsotui;  Vlcld  Artillery, 

Unitetl  States  Army. 
Brl;ifham,  Nelson  CX»  Wisconsin ;  United  StatM 

Army. 
Brown,  Clarence  N.,  New  Jersey;  Deiiot  Bri- 

,  padi*,  UnltNl  8tate»  Army. 
Daly.   Richard   Iff.,  Arlcansas;  Quartermaster 

Corps,  American  B.\podltlonary  Forces. 
Doroff,    William,    Maryland ;    Radio    School, 

United  States  Army. 
Bdwards,  Arthur  T.,  Tennessee ;  United  States 

Army. 
Guess.  Arthur  L.,  Mississippi;  Machine  Gun 

Battalion,   American  Rxpeditlonnry  Forces. 
Kasswan.    Louis,    New    York;    Machine    Gun 

Battalion.  United  States  Array. 
Kimble,     Lpyburn     B.,     Maryland;     Traintss 

Camp,  United  States  Army. 
McDonald.    John    A.,    California;    Ordnance 

C(>rp,s,  United  States  Array. 
McOarvoy,  Bernard  L.,  Pennsytmnla ;  United 

Stjites  Nary. 
Marts.  B<lward  C,  Montana;  Depot  Brigade, 

United  States  Army. 
Mnson.  Howard  G.,  Nerada;  Engineer  Corps, 

United  States  Army. 
Moore,  Charles  P.,  Colorado;  Tralnlnff  Com- 
pany, United  States  Army. 
Petrirb,     .rullan    T.,    Washington;     Hospital 

Corps.  United  States  Army. 
SolJinson,  Bert  L.,  Bfontana ;  Engineer  Corps, 

United  States  Army. 
Smith,  John  A.,  Pennsylrania ;  United  States 

Army. 
Torls,  Hugh,  Kentucky ;  Depot  Brigade,  United 

States  Army. 
Watne.  Carl  A.,  North  Dakota ;  United  States 

Army. 
Wolff,   Denne  J.,   Colorado;   Coast   Artillery, 

United  States  Army. 

Oppicb  of  Indiam  ArVAiKS   (11). 

Brol<er,    Henry  J.,   Minnesota;   Machine  Gun 

Ilattnllon,  United  Htates  Army. 
Brown,  Kmnk  E..  Texns ;  United  States  Army. 
Eddins.   Itoi)ert   K.,   Alabama;   United   States 

Navy. 
Hurl  y.  Fltzhugh  L.,  North  Carolina;  United 

StrJo^  Navy. 
MctiHvaty.  Earl  J„  Minnesota;  United  States 

Army. 
Miller.  Rptlph  S.,  Pennsylvania  ;  United  States 

Army. 
Porte,  Joyo  D.,  California ;  Canadian  Forces. 
Ives.  Herbert  D.,  Oklahoma;  Infantry,  United 

States  Army. 


Schwara,  John  J.,  Missouri;  Infantry,  United 

States  Army. 
Smith.     Walter     H.,     Pennsylvania;     United 

Statea  Army. 
Stevens,     Clarence    L.,    Montana;    Infantry, 

United  States  Army. 

Pbnsion  Office  (1). 

Guniott,  Philip  S.,  District  of  Columbia ;  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  United  States  Army; 

Patent  Ovficb  (12). 

Clark,  Walter  B.,  District  of  Columbia;  Ord- 
nance Corps,  UnlttHi  States  Army. 
Coe,    Conway    P.,    Kentaclcy;    United    States 

Army. 
Douglas,    Wade    H.,    West    Virginia;    Depot 

Brigade,  United  States  Army. 
Fearing,    Justin    L.,    Massachusetts;    Signal 

Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Flam,    John*     N«w    York;     Engineer     Gorp% 

United  States  Army. 
Gllcher,   Ralph   J.,   Kentucky;   United   States 

Army. 
Halstead,  Dome  N.,   Indiana;  United   States 

Army. 
Uealy,    Edward    C,    DUtrlct     of     CohambU; 

United  Statea  Army. 
Jcnnison,  Carl  W.,  Connecticut ;  United  States 

Navy. 
Kurs.  Joseph  A.,  Pennsylvania;  Training  De- 
'  tackment.  United  States  Army. 
Paul,    Leslie    M.,    New    Hampshiro;    United 

States  Army. 
White.   Milo   R.,   Indiana;   Chemical    Scrvlae 

Section,  United  States  Array. 

Geological  Suuvit  (42). 

Adams,  Robert  B.,  New  Hampshire;  Engineer 

Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Aid,  Harry.  Missouri;  United  States  Army. 
Attkin,  Richard,  IndUna ;  United  States  Naval 

Reserves. 
Allen,  W.  R..  Missouri ;  Engineer  Corps,  United 

States  Army. 
Alslng.  Alvin  A.,  California;  Engineer  Corps, 

United  States  Army. 
Anderson,    John    L.,    Iowa;    Coast    Artillery, 

United  States  Army. 
Andrews,     G.     Winfleld,     California;     United 

States  Naval  Reserves. 
Ayers,  R.  Earl,  Texas;  United  States  Army. 
Bagley,  Floyd  A.,  New  Elampshire;  Engineer 

Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Baldwin,   Stephen   T.,    District   of   Columbia; 

Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Bandli.  Edward  M.,  Wisconsin ;  Engineer  Of- 
ficers' Reserve  Corps,  American  Sj«>edltion* 

ary  Forces. 
Batten.  George  L.,  New  York ;  Engineer  Corjw, 

American    Expeditionary   Forces. 
Bauer,   Bernard   P.,   Texas;   Engineer   Corps, 

UnltPd  States  Army. 
Bell,.  Frank  V.,  New  York;  Engineer  Corps, 

American  S^piHlitlonary  Forces. 
Bell.  Henry  S.,  Texas ;  Engineer  Corps,  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 
Bertenshaw.     William      H.,     Massachusetts; 

Unit4^  States  Naval  Reserves. 
Beyer^dorfer,     William     M. ;     Quartermaster 

Corps,  Unlti'd  States  Army. 
Blount,  Charles  C,  Florida ;  Offlccrs*  Training 

Corps,    United    StAtes  Army. 
Boston.  T.,  Kentucky;  Depot  Brigade,  United 

States  Army. 
Bowers,     C,     Maynard,     Michigan;     Engineer 

Corps,   American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Bowler,  Edihond>  W.,   Massachusetts;   United 

States  Army. 
Bradshaw,      Donald.      California ;      Engineer 

Corps,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Brashears,   John    W.,    District   of   Columbia; 

Engineer  Corps,  United  Statea  Army. 


Brislawn,  Ferdinand  L.,  Washington;  En- 
gineer Corps,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Brown,  John  S.,  Missouri;  Depot  Brigade, 
United  States  Army. 

Buchanan.  Earl  □.,  Iowa;  Engineer  Corps, 
United  States  Army. 

Burchard,  Roland  W.,  Texas;  Engineer  Of- 
ficers' Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Qannon,  Douglas  Q..  Utah;  OfllccrB'  Training 
Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Corey.  Frederick;  C,  California ;  United  States 
Naval  Reserves. 

Downing,  Charles  J.,  Missouri;  United  States 
Naval  Reserves. 

Fisher,  Roy,  Iowa;  Aero  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion, United   States  Army. 

McGregor,  Floyd  B.,  Iowa;  United  States 
Army. 

Norton,  George  0.,  New  York;  United  State» 
Army. 

Ross,  Clyde  P.,  Massachusetts;  Aero  Service, 
Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Rush,  Benjamin  F.,  Oregon;  Engineer  Corps, 
United  States  Army. 

Shunk,  Albert  H.,  North  Dakota;  Provisional 
Recruit  Battalion,  United  States  Army. 

Smallcj,  \2eorge  Q.,  Washington;  United 
States  Naval  Reserves. 

Stackpole,  M.  Reginald,  Maine;  United  States 
Army. 

Tester,  Walter,  North  Dakota;  United  States 
Army. 

Weeks.  Arnold  N.>  New  York;  United  SUtes 
Naval  Reserves. 

White,  Francis  L.,  DIstrtct  of  Columbia ;  Ba-- 
gineer  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Wright,  Fred  E.,  Michigan ;  Ordnance  Corp^ 
United  States  Army. 

Reclamation  Sbbtice  (40). 
Ashcraft,  George,  Idaho ;  United  States  Army, 
Bailey,  Man  son  H.,  Montana ;  Engineer  Corps, 

United  States  Army. 
Baty.  Albert.  Colorado ;  Depot  Brigade,  United 

States  Army. 
Baumann,   A.   T.,  Nevada;   training  at   Uni- 
versity of  Nevada. 
Beaton,  Oliver,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Beatty.  John  C,  Colorado;  training  at  Uni- 
versity of  Nel)raska, 
Brewer,  John  Loe,  Colorado;  Infantry,  United 

States  Army. 
Budge.  Drew  W.,  Idaho ;  United  States  Naval 

Reserves. 
Cena,    John.    Colorado;    Aviation    Squadron. 

United  States  Army. 
Orapo,  Charles  B.,  Colorado;  Aviation  Corp% 

United  States  Army. 
Crawford,  B'rank.  Montana ;  Ambulance  Corps* 

United  States  Army. 
Cromle,     David     Wilson,     Colorado;     United 

States  Army. 
Dybvlg.  Roy,  Nebraska;  United  States  Army. 
Dyktra,  Albert,  Colorado;  Aviation  Squadron, 

United  States  Army. 
Dyll,  Louis  M.,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Easton,    Brewer,    Nebraska;    United    States 

Army. 
Ellison,  G.,  Montana;  United  Statea  Army. 
Gerner,  Aii»<on,  Utah ;  Engineer  Corps,  United 

States  Army. 
Gilbert,    Carl    R.,    Montana;    United    States 

Army. 
Green,    Norris  P.,   Colorado;   FWd   Artillery, 

United  States  Army. 
Heifren,    Gilbert,    Montana;     United     Statea 

Army. 
Hogan,  A.  M.,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Jensen.  Peter,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Kannegaard,     John,     Idaho ;     United     Statea 

Army. 
Knoll.  James.  Montana;  United  Stats  Army. 
Laport,  Dean,  Nebraska  ;  United  States  Army. 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  HONOR  ROLL. 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 
MeMagters,  K.,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Harshall,  George  S.,  Idaho;  training  at  Uni- 
-  verslty  of  Idaho. 
Merryman,    F.    L.,    Nebraska;    United   States 

Navy. 
Myers,  Elmer  E.,  Idaho ;  United  States  Army. 
Kodacker,    J.    W.,    Nebraska;    United    States 

Navy. 
O'Brien,   William  L.,  Oregon;   United   States 

Navy. 
Orr,  Elmer  Hugh,  Colorado ;  Aviation  Section, 

United  States  Army. 
Owens,  Paul,  Colorado;  Marine  Corps,  United 

States    Army. 
Pederseu,  Thommes,  Montana;  United  States 

Army, 
Peterson,  Eric,  Montana ;  United  States  Army. 
Presson,  Oscar.  Colorado ;  training  at  Univer- 
.  sity  of  Colorado. 
Kellly,    Francis    A.,    District    of    Columbia ; 

United  States  Army. 
Bhyno,     Floyd,     Colorado;     Aviation     Corps, 

United  States  Army. 
Bicbesin,  E.  L.,  Montana  ;  United  Stt^tes  Army. 
8acy,  N.  E.,  Idaho;  United  States  Army. 
Bcharfenberg,  W.  J.,  Nebraska ;  United  States 

Army. 
Schoonover,    Earl,    Montana;    United    States 

Army. 
Silverman,   Samuel,  Colorado;   United   States 

Army. 
Smith,  Henry,  Montana;  United  States  Army. 
Sonnenberg,  E.  Lee,  Colorado;  United  States 

Navy. 
Wail,  Thomas  H.,  Nevada ;  Training  at  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada. 
Warren,    Dc   Witt,   Colorado;   United    States 

Naval  Reserve. 
Wood,    William    H.,    Nevada;    United    States 

Army. 

Bureau  or  Mixes  (13). 

Anderson,   P.   M.,    Wisconsin ;    Quartermaster 

Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Cunningham,    James     S.,     Colorado;     United 

States  Army. 
Esmand,  John  M. ;  Provisional  Detached  Com- 
pany, United  States  Army. 
Hart,   Arthur  M.,   New  York;  United   States 

Army. 
Jarrett.  H.  W.,  West  Virginia ;  United  States 

Army. 
Lcpperd,    Floyd    C,    Pennsylvania;    Chemical 

Service  Section,  United  States  Army. 
HcGlnn,  Walter  E.,  Massachusetts ;  Chemical 

Service  Section,  United  States  Army. 
Bice.  William,  Pennsylvania ;  Provisional  De- 
pot Brigade,  United  States  Army. 
Sheehan,    Fred    W.,    Connecticut ;    Chemical 

Service  Section,  United  States  Army. 
Smith,    Edward    O.,    Pennsylvania ;    Forestry, 

United  States  Army. 
Smith,   John    E. ;    Engineer   Officers'   Bcserve 

Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Thomas,    William    G.,    New    York ;    Training 

Camp,  United  States  Army. 
West,  Clarence  J.,  New  York ;  Sanitary  Corps, 

United  States  Army. 

St;  Elizabeths  Hospital   (4). 

Belfleld,   John    P.,    Virginia;   Medical   Corps, 

United  States  Navy. 
Hayes,    William    J.,    Massachusetts;    United 

States  Army. 
Moore,  Milton,  Virginia ;  United  States  Army. 
Tueker,     Frederick     W.,     Maryland;     United 

States  Army. 

Fbeedmin's  Hospital  (1). 
Marshall.  Daniel;  United  States  Army. 


EDUCATING  THE  NATIVES  OF 
ALASKA. 

(Concluded  from  imgc  13.) 
of  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheltlon  Jackson.  The  In- 
dustry began  in  1892  with  the  importa- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  tlie 
Revenue-Cutter  Service  of  171  reindeer 
from  Siberia.  The  importation  continued 
until  1902 ;  during  the  10  years  1,280  rein- 
deer were  brought  over.  In  June,  1917, 
there  were  98,582  reindeer  distributed 
among  98  herds.  Of  the  total  number, 
67,448  reindeer,  or  69  per  cent,  were 
owned  by  1,568  natives.  The  income  of 
the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry 
during  tliat  fiscal  year  was  $97,515. 

The  raising  of  reindeer  is  the  form  of 
industrial  education  best  adapted  to  the 
Eskimos  inhabiting  tlic  limitless  grazing 
lands  of  arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska, 
and  tlie  reindeer  service  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  tliose  regions.  The 
district  superintendents  of  schools  are 
also  superintendents  of  the  reindeer  serv- 
ice;  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  public  schools  in  the  regions  af- 
fected by  the  reindeer  industry  are  ex 
officio  local  superintendents  of  the  rein- 
deer herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools. 
The  reindeer  are  distributed  by  a  system 
of  apprenticeship,  promising  and  ambi- 
tious young  natives  being  selected  by 
each  local  superintendent  as  apprentices 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  receiving  at  the 
end  of  each  year  the  numl>er  of  reindeer 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  governing 
the  service.  Upon  the  satisfactory  ter- 
mination of  his  appreuticesliip  the  ap- 
prentice becomes  a  herder  and  assumes 
entire  charge  of  his  herd,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  district  and  local 
school  authorities. 

The  object  of  the  importation  was  orig- 
inally to  furnish  a  source  of  supply  for 
food  and  clothing  to  the  Alaskan  Eski- 
mos in  the  vicinity  of  Bering  Strait,  no- 
madic hunters  and  fishermen,  eking  out 
a  precarious  existence  upon  the  rapidly 
disappearing  game  animals  and  fish. 
Within  less  than  a  generation  the  rein- 
deer industry  has  advanced  throtigh  one 
entire  stage  of  civilization  the  Eskimos 
inhabiting  the  vast  grazing  lands  from 
Point  Barrow  to  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  it 
has  raised  them  from  the  primitive  to  the 
pastoral  stage ;  from  nomadic  hunters  to 
civilized  men,  having  in  their  herds  of 
reindeer  assured  support  for  themselves 
and  opportunity  to  accumulate  wealth. 


Tlie  National  Committee  on  Boys* 
Work  of  the  Red  Cross  has  issued  allot- 
ments of  supplies  for  the  field  medical 
supply  depot  of  the  Army  for  Red  Cross 
furniture.  The  allotments  call  for 
240,212  articles  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 1, 


SAFEGUARDING  THE 
CHILDREN. 


Regulations  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board — "Maintenance  of  present  stand- 
ards is  indispensable,"  says  Chairman 
Frankfurter. 


The  War  lAbor  Policies  Board  has  in 
part  defined  the  policy  of  the  industrial 
agencies  by  an tichi Id-labor  regulations 
contained  in  war  contracts,  as  follows:    - 

1.  No  child  under  14  yeai-s  of  age  shall 
be  employed  on  war  work. 

2.  No  child  between  14  and  16  yeai-s  of 
age  shall  be  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  nor  before  6  a.  m.,  nor  after 
7  p.  m.,  nor  more  than  six  days  a  week, 
on  war  materials. 

Chairman  Felix  Frankfurter  says : 

The*  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
children  below  certain  ages  does  not 
mean  that  the  employment  of  children 
above  those  ages  is  favored.  To  recruit 
children  of  14  or  16  years  of  age  for  in- 
dustry is  Ignoring  their  future  value  as 
trained  workers.  Neither  the  patriotic 
desire  to  serve  immediately  nor  the  at- 
traction of  high  wages  should  draw  chil- 
dren from  school  to  work. 
"Children  above  the  minimum  ages  of 
permitted  employment  must  stlli  be  con- 
sidered as  potential  citizens,  and  not 
merely  as  present  producers.  The  sacri- 
fice involviHi  in  the  premature  labor  of 
children  is  not  yet  necessary.  The  cur- 
tailment of  nonessential  industry  and  the 
employment  of  men  and  women  not  now 
productively  engaged  will  undoubtedly 
prove  sufficient  to  care  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
future  the  maintenance  of  present  e<lu- 
cational  and  child-labor  standanls  is  in- 
dispensable. The  formative  years  of 
youth  should  be  safeguarded  by  purpose- 
ful training  of  developed  usefulness  In 
the  Nation.  The  time  is  not  yet  in  sight 
when  the  defense  of  the  Nation  must  be 
assumed  by  children.  The  men  and 
women  of  America  are  competent  to  the 
task. 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  A  POLISH- 
SPEAKING  MINER. 

Gentlemen  :  I  turn  to  you  with  a 
troubled  heart  for  the  reason  that 
while  I  can  neither  speak  nor  write 
English  I  am  called  to  tlie  Army  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  am  very  glad  to  be 
called,  but  am  worried  because  I 
know  no  English. 

My  dear  gentlemen,  can  you  not 
help  me  so  that  I  could  learn  at 
least  a  little  of  the  English  tongue 
and  to  read  and  write?  I  in  turn 
will  be  a  very  loyal  soldier. 
For  always, 

(Signed)  Fkank  L . 


WASHINGTON  :  OOV 
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COOPERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIES IN  CONSERVING  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH. 


Part-Time  Education — ^Various  Modifications  of  Plan  Pro- 
posed— Aim  to  Hold  Boys  and  Girls  in  School  While 
Contributing  to  War  Demand  for  Labor — City  School 
Systems  Facing  Serious  Financial  Crises — ^Teachers  as 
Well  as  Pupils  Leaving  Schools  for  War  Work. 


The  advertising  colnmns  of  the  newspapers  are  choked  with 
appeals  for  war  workers,  which,  with  the  accompanying  tempta- 
tion of  high  wages,  are  proving  Irresistible  to  many  boys  and 
girls  of  high-school  age.  Positions  paying  as  much  as  $4  and  $5 
per  day  are  sometimes  offered  to  high-school  boys,  without  any 
4'equlrement  of  previous  training  or  experience. 

Boys  and  girls  are  anxious  to  be  doing  something  definite  and 
tangible  to  help  in  winning  the  war.  This  motive  is  as  strong 
as  the  lure  of  high  wages.    It 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  IN  GREAT 
.  ...  BRITAIN. 


Need  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Business — World  a  Cooper- 
ative Manufactory  of  Knowledge — Ignorance  of  Enemy 
Peoples  Hampered  War  E£Forts^-Study  of  Modem  For- 
eign Languages  Should  Be  Extended. 


is  extremely  diflicult  to  keep 

restless  youth  interested  in  a 

program  of  education  which  is 

preparing   for   usefulness   at 

some  time  in  the  future  when 

an  opportunity  for  service  is 

right  here  and  now. 
Most  cities  are  enforcing  the 

compulsory  schooling  laws  as 

effectively  as  can  be  expected 

under  the  circumstances.   And 

yet,  curiously  enough,  reports 

indicate  that  the  dropping  out 

of  school  is  relatively  greater 

in  the  last  two  years  of  the 

elementary  school  than  in  the 

high  schools. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  city 

BuperlntendcBts,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  teachers  is 
even  more  critical.  When  the 
school-teacher  is  paid  less  than 
the  15  or  16  year  old  boy  who 
leaves  her  classroom  to  go  to 

work,  and  far  less  than  she 

herself  can  earn  in  some  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  establishment  after  a  few  days*  ap- 
prenticeship, the  appeal  to  render  a  patriotic  and  much-needed 
.service,  rewarded  by  a  fatter  pay  envelope,  is  apt  to  meet  a 
certain  response.  In  addition,  many  teachers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  more  remunerative  employment  because  of 
the  Inexorable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  As  a  result,  one 
of  the  most  diflicult  tasks  which  the  superintendent  has  to  face 
now  is  that  of  supplying  the  necessary  teachers  to  keep  the 
schools  in  operation. 

(Continued  on  page  2.) 
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PART-TIME  EDUCATION. 


1.  In  order  to  meet  existing  emergency  con- 
ditions, schools  should  adopt  one  or  more  of 
the  various  modifications  of  the  part-time  plan 
of  division  between  employment  and  school  at- 
tendance for  children  and  youth  of  14  to  18 
years  of  age  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
qualified. 

2.  To  make  possible  the  administration  of 
plans  for  part-time  education.  State  legislatures 
should  be  asked  to  enact  compulsory  part-time 
school-attendance  laws  for  all  children  and 
youth  of  14  to  18  years  of  age. 

3.  States  and  cities  should  so  modify  and  ad- 
just  their  educational  systems  as  to  train 
through  short  intensive  courses  for  war-emer- 
gency occupations. 


That  ignorance  of  language  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  trade,  and  especially  that  Ignorance  of 
enemy  peoples  and  their  languages  has  hampered  Great  Britain's 
war  efforts,  are  important  conclusions  reached  by  a  committee 
of  distinguished  men  appointed  in  August,  1916,  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
then  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  inquire  into  the  position 
of  modern  languages  in  the  educational  system  of  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  recently  made  public,  is  ex- 
haustive and  well-considered.  It  gives  first  place  to  French  in 
the  history  of  modern   civilization,  though  the  literature  of 

England  may  have  exceeded 
that  of  France,  and  Germany 
may  have  excelled  In  the  ac- 
tual bulk  and  volume  of  scl« 
entific  work  (Jurlng  recent 
years.  For  Englishmen,  Ger- 
man Is  rated  in  practical 
value  as  second  only  to  French, 
and  on  the  strictly  commercial 
side  German  is  probably  su- 
perior. 

The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  Stanley  Leathers, 
civil  service  commissioner  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History. 
Among  the  other  members 
were  ^Ir  Maurice  de  Bunsen, 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna 
when  war  was  declared;  Dr. 
H.  A.  L,  Fisher,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Government 
committee  on  German  out- 
rages and  who  resigned  his 
place  on  the  modem-language 
committee    to    become    presi- 


dent of  the  board  ot  educa- 
tion ;  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  banker  and  a  translator  of  Homer ; 
and  Sir  James  Yoxall,  who  at  one  time,  was  the  royal  com- 
missioner on  secondary  education. 

Scope  of  Report. 

The  report  discusses  such  topics  as  the  history  of  the  study  of 

modern  languages  in  Great  Britain;   the  neglect  of  modern 

studies;  the  value  of  modern  studies;  the  relative  Importance 

of  the  several  languages ;  the  means  of  Instruction ;  the  supply 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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OOOPEaiATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  INBfJSTRIES. 

(ContlnuoO  from  pago  1.) 
Cities  are  thus  confronted  with  yery 
serious  financial  problems.  In  many 
cases  scliool  systems  are  operating  on 
fixed  budgets,  the  details  of  which  were 
determined  from  a  year  to  18  months 
ago.  Provisions  for  salary  schedules  and 
increases  are  more  or  less  inflexible.  No 
matter  how  inadequate  the  salaries  may 
become,  because  of  Increased  living  costs 
and  readjustments  in  the  wage  market, 
boards  of  education  are  practically  help- 
less. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  has  become 
plain  that  we  must  find  fiome  means  of 
practically  doubling  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  it  should  be  done  at  once. 
Even  then  the  individual  salary  will  only 
be  approximately  equal  in  relative  pur- 
chasing power  to  what  It  was  three. years 
ago.  And  we  can  not  disregard  the  fact 
that  even  before  the  war  teachers'  sala- 
ries were  pitiably  and  shamefully  low  in 
comparison  witli  ail  other  occupations. 

The  only  alternative  to  radical  action 
tn  the  matter  of  teachers*  salaries  is  an 
inevitable  deterioration  in  the  standards 
of  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  quality  of  instruction  which 
our  children  receive  will  greatly  suffer. 

Conference  of  Edncatonu 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  salient 
facts  wliich  were  brought  out  at  a  con- 
ference of  educators,  called  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which 
was  held  at  the  offloeof  the  Americani- 
zation division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City,  on  Monday,  October 
14.  Superintendents  of  schools  and  rep- 
resentatives of  boards  of  education  in 
a  number  of  cities  in  which  the  problem 
had  become  especially  acute  were  invited 
to  confer  as  to  the  best  measures  for 
meeting  the  «ituatioit  The  cities  to 
which  the  invitation  was  sent  included 
about  a  score  of  those  in  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  munitions  and  shipbuild- 
ing plants,  the  development  of  existing 
industries,  and  the  expansion  of  govern- 
mental activities  have  brought  about  ab- 
normal increases  in  those  classes  of  the 
population  of  school  age,  while  at  the 
same  time  threatening  serious  interrup- 
tion of  school  attendance  by  reason  of 
the  insistent  demand  for  labor. 

The  attendance  was  very  gratifying, 
and  a  most  profitable  discussion  resulted. 
There  were  24  persons  present,  repre- 
senting the  public-school  systems  in  16 
cities,  in  7  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  follows: 

Connecticut,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  2;  New  Jersey,  5;  New  York, 
4 ;  IVnnaylvania,  3 ;  Virginia,  2 ;  District 
of  Columbia,  5 ;  total,  24. 


Seversl  Plana  Have  Been  Itiod. 

The  discussion  centered  around  the 
various  modifications  of  the  part-time 
plan  of  education  which  iiave  been 
adopted  In  various  cities  and  States. 
These  include: 

1.  Half-day  school  sessions.  In  some 
cases  the  scihool  day  has  been  reduced 
to  a  single  session,  lasting  from  8  a.  m. 
to  12.30  or  1  p.  m.,  or  from  1  to  5  p.  nu, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  day  fr«e 
for  those  who  can  find  part-time  em- 
ployment. 

2.  The  dupllcate-sdiool  plan,  by  which 
the  same  building  and  equipment  are 
made  to  accommodate  two  distinct 
groups  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

8.  Special  classes  have  been  organized 
in  commercial  and  industrial  plants,  the 
employer  furnishing  the  classroom  and 
equipment  and  the  public  schools  sup- 
plying tlie  teachers. 

4.  In  Washington,  D.  0.,  a  plan  of 
"staggered"  hours  of  recitation  and 
study  has  been  tried  in  the  endeavor  to 
meet  the  needs  of  large  department 
stores  and  other  commercial  establish- 
ments particularly.  By  an  adjustment 
of  school  iTrograms,  students  who  must 
find  employment  are  released  during  the 
rush  periods  in  the  stores. 

5.  Several  States  have  tried  with  suc- 
cess the  plan  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools,  in  which  young  employed  per- 
sons of  specified  ages  receive  from  four 
to  eight  hours*  instruction  per  week  dur- 
ing the  regular  working  day. 

6.  Evening  classes  constitute  probably 
the  oldest,  and  still  the  most  generally 
available,  method  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  those  who  have 
left  school  to  go  to  work. 

7.  The  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  plan,  with  the  accompanying  ad- 
justment of  school  and  study  hours,  has 
been  fully  described  in  previous  issues  of 
School  Life,  and  Is  meeting  with  marked 
success. 

8.  A  few  cities  have  reorganized 
schools  on  an  all-year  basis,  providing 
for  approximately  24  weeks  of  school,  24 
weeks  of  wage-earning  employment,  and 
4  weeks  of  vacation. 

9.  Cooperative  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized, through  joint  action  of  boards  of 
education,  employers,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  these  plans  the  pupils  usually 
work  and  study  in  pairs,  one  pupil  being 
In  school  while  the  other  is  at  work,  and 
vice  versa.  The  alternating  periods  of 
school  and  employment  are  one  day,  one 
week,  or  two  weeks,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances. 


.    Beootfrnen^ions. 

At  the  close  of  the  disAj^on  ihe  eon« 
ference  tOQ^  the  following  acttti : 

(1)  Mfved,  seconded,  and  *  carried: 
That,  in  't>rder  to  meet  existing  emer- 
gency conditions,  this  conference  indorses 
the  various  modifications  of  the  part-time 
plan  of  division  t>etween  employment  and 
school  attendance  for  children  and  youth 
of  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  are  physically 
and  mentally  qualified. 

(2)  As  essential  to  the  administration 
of  plans  for  part-time  school  attendance, 
we  recommend  that  State  legislatures  be 
called  upon  to  enact  compulsory  part-time 
school  attendance  laws  for  all  children 
and  youth  of  14  to  18  years  of  age. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  States  and 
cities  so  modify  and  adjust  their  educa- 
tional systems  as  to  train  through  short 
inftensi've  courses  for  war  emergency  oc- 
cupations. 

INTERESTING  LETTERS 
RECEIVED. 

A  number  of  letters  from  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  conference  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, giving  further  details  and  figures. 
The  following  extracts  are  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  struggling  with  similar 
problems  elsewhere: 

How  the  Double  Appeal  of  Patriotic 

Service    and    High    Wages    AflFects 

School  Attendance  in  Philadelphia. 

By  John  P.  Gabbsr, 

Superintimd€9U  of  PuWo  Schools. 

There  is  at  present  an  insistent  demand 
in  Philadelphia  for  upward  of  38;000 
skilled  workmen  and  for  90,000  unskilled. 
The  daily  papers  are  full  of  enticing  offers 
not  only  for  trained  people,  but  also  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  under 
skilled  instruction  until  they  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  desired  in  a  spedflc  line 
of  activity ;  this  short,  Intensive  instruc- 
tion to  continue  from  10  to  30  days,  when 
the  possibiiites  for  large  remuneration 
are  made  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
range  of  activities  for  which  these  ap- 
peals are  made  is  almost  as  broad  as  busi- 
ness and  industry  themselves^  there  being 
no  less  than  25  various  lines  of  work  indi- 
cated in  the  shipbuilding  industry  alone. 
In  the  textile  industries  and  in  ^neral 
machine  industries,  as  well  as  In  other 
occupations  clos^y  allied  to  business  and 
shipbuilding,  the  range  is  also  very  wide. 

In  their  anxiety  to  secure  help  some 
employers  take  little  account  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  young  people,  al- 
though others  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility for  considering  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  the 
highest  national  interests  as  they  arc  em- 
bodied in  their  proper  safeguarding  and 
development  The  first  type  of  employera 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  their  appeals 
along  the  lines  of  immediate  piitrlotlc^ 
(Continued 
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HOME  READING  COURSES. 


An  Important  Work  That  Has  Developed  Notably  in  the  Past  Few  Years— Bureau  of 
Education  Enrolls  8,000  in  Voluntary  Home  Reading  of  Serious  Boolts. 


Approximately  8,000  readers,  includ- 
ing persons  of  every  ago  and  almost 
every  walk  of  life,  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  National  Reading  Circle  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  The  reading  courses 
were  instituted  in  1913,  and  now  com- 
prise 10  full  courses.  The  highest  en- 
rollment is  New  York  State,  with  720. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  next  with  522 ;  then 
comes  California,  477;  Ohio,  440;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 413;  New  Jersey,  340;  and 
Oregon,  280. 

Among  the  most  popular  courses  at 
the  present  time  are  No.  7,  "Thirty 
World  Heroes";  No.  9,  "Thirty  Ameri- 
can Heroes";-  and  No.  10,  "American 
History."  The  books  in  the  American 
history  course  are  as  follows : 


Reading  Course  No.  10. 


1.  European  Background  of  American 
History. 

2.  The     Colonies,     by     Reuben     Gold 
Thwaltes. 

3.  Montcalm    and   Wolfe,   by   Francis 
Parkman. 

4.  Old    Virginia   and    Her   Neighbors, 
by  John  Fiske. 

5.  Beginnings    of    New    England,    by 
John  Fiske. 

0.  Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Co- 
lonial Times. 

7.  Dutch    and     Quaker    Colonies     in 
America,  by  John  Fiske. 

8.  The  American  Revolution. 

9.  Lecky's  American  Revolution,    James 
Albert  Woodbum  (editor). 

10.  Story  of  the  Revolution,  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

11.  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory, by  John  Fiske. 


12.  Henry  Clay,  by  Carl  Schurz. 

13.  Life  of  George  Washington,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

14.  Rise  of  the  New  West,  by  Fred- 
erick Jackson  Turner. 

15.  Winning  of  the  West,  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

16.  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  E.  L.  Bogart. 

17.  Division  and  Reunion,  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

18.  The  Lower  South  in  American  His- 
tory, by  William  Garrott  Brown. 

19.  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  T. 
Morse. 

20.  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic, by  William  Archibald  Dunning. 

21.  National  Problems  (1884-1897),  by 
Davis  R.  Dewey. 

22.  America  as  a  World  Power,  by 
John  HoUiday  Latan6. 

23.  America  in  Ferment,  by  Paul  Le- 
land  Haworth. 

Have  Met  a  Real  Need. 

That  these  courses  have  met  a  real 
need  is  indicated  in  numerous  letters 
received  by  the  department.  Mra  Mary 
T.  Peck,  of  Glendale,  Cal.,  recently  wrote 
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to  Secretary  Lane  regarding  the  courses 
designed  especially  for  mothers: 

Surely  this  is  a  critical  time  in  edu- 
cational work  when  so  many  teachers  are 
going  into  the  service  and  into  war 
work,  and  if  this  course  could  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  mothers  tliey 
could  do  much  more  toward  the  right 
development  of  their  children  and  do  it 
more  intelligently. 

Personally  I  feel  the  need  of  such  a 
circle  in  every  school  district,  both  city 
and  country.  When  I  have  spoken  of 
the  work  there  has  been  such  a  great 
interest  shown.  Mothers  are  groping  f^r 
help.  Especially  is  it  needetl  in  the 
country  districts,  where  they  have  not 
the  advantages  of  the  speakers  in  the 
city. 

No  one  except  a  mother  knows  of  the 
help  the  home  education  courses  are  in 
guiding  the  children  aright 

Our  country  needs  mothers,  intelligent 
and  capable,  as  never  before.  Help  us 
by  helping  more  extensive  work  in  home 
education. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Toll,  who  has  con- 
ducted tha'  reading  circle  described  in 
Mrs.  Peck's  letter,  thus  speaks  of  the 
value  of  the  work: 

I  have  in  my  home  in  the  community 
(8  miles  from  Los  Angeles)  been  con- 
ducting for  two  and  one-half  years  Read- 
ing Circle  Study  Course  No.  3,  sent  out 
by  tlie  Bureau  of  EMncation.  I  was  a 
teacher  for  a  number  of  years  before  my 
marriage;  I  have  now  four  fine  sonst 
The  combination  of  these  two  things  has 
made  me  very  much  alive  to  the  needs  of 
mothers.  Fortunately  I  have  sufficient 
time  and  means  to  enable  me  to  do  that 
which  I  felt  sure  would  be  helpful  to  th« 
mothers  of  this  community  (population 
about  13,000).  During  the  period  re* 
ferrcd  to  above  we  have  held  weekly 
meetings.  I  live  a  half  mile  from  the 
car  line,  but  in  spite  of  this  our  meetings 
often  run  above  50,  with  as  many  as  150 
in  attendance.  And  all  this  not  to  have 
anything  in  the  way  of  amusement,  but 
to  study  seriously  ways  and  means  of  be- 
coming better  mothers. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  RECSIVED 

(Continued  from  pngQ  2.) 

service  and  high  money^  returns,  and  also 
to  claim  misleading  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement Even  the  best  type  of  ad- 
vertisements tend  to  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion as  to  the  possibilities  of  wholly  un* 
ti'alned  people  becoming  skilled  me- 
chanics under  a  few  weeks  of  narrow  but 
intensive  training. 

Loss  in  the  Seventh  and  Etghth  Gmides 
Greater  Than  in  High  SchooL 

LTnder  all  of  these  inducements  there 
has  been  an  unusual  witlidrawal  from  our 
his:h-school  enrollment  of  approximately 
cnly  5  per  cent;  but  In  the  higher  elemen- 
tary grades — the  seventh  and  eighth— 4 1 
amounts  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent  This 
Beems  to  Indicate  that  tho  stress  of  any 


appeal  that  we  make  must  be  to  the  par- 
ents and  pupils  represented  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  And  as  there  are  two 
very  specific  influences  at  work  which 
lead  to  these  withdrawals  from  sehooU 
oiur  efforts  should  be  centered  on  meetin^r 
these  two  specific  things. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  the  desire  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  to  be  doing  something 
directly  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  Al- 
though the  feeling  of  personal  responsi- 
bility ^lould  be  encouraged,  these  young 
people  need  to  see  the  bigger  opportuni- 
ties for  patriotic  service  which  will  be 
open  to  the  well  prepared  in  the  after- 
the-war  period.  They  also  need  to  see 
th&t  it  is  really  their  duty  to  remain  In 
\  school  and  by  earnest  work  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  army  of  welKtralned  people 
that  win  be  needed  in  the  great  recon- 
structive period  upon  which  we  have 
entered- 

The  second  of  tliese  influences  is  the 
money  appeal.  While  the  money  is  not 
needisd  by  most  of  these  young  people, 
they  and  their  parents  fall  to  resist  the 
unusually  atractive  (qiportunities  for  im- 
mediate gain.  This  lack  of  vision  and 
good  Judgment  needs  to  be  combated  by 
reliable  facts  concerning  what  will  be  the 
portion  of  those  who  sacrifice  permanent 
future  good  for  immediate  temporary  re- 
sults. 

Aggressive  Measures  Needed. 

Under  these  conditions  there  are  at 
least  two  things  that  the  schools  can  do 
and  should  do.  In  the  first  place,  parents 
and  pupils  should  have  clearly  placed  be- 
fore them  the  advantages  In  the  way  of 
enlarged  ability  and  resources  coming 
from  a  more  thorough  education.  Care- 
ful investigations  have  fumi^ed  an 
abundance  of  statistics  and  facts  along 
these  lines.  We  need  no  longer  deal  in 
generalities  in  pointing  out  the  lncrea.sed 
earning  capacity  and  the  opportunities 
for  success  and  satisfaction  in  life  that 
come  from  this  better  preparation  both 
for  living  and  earning  a  living.  In  the 
second  place,  the  schools,  particularly 
the  secondary  schools,  need  to  link  up 
their  activities  much  more  definitely  with 
actual  life  conditions  as  they  exist  out- 
side the  school.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  in  our  civic  teaching  where  we 
realize  the  value  of  recognizing  the  young 
student  as  being  already  a  citizen  rather 
than  as  merely  needing  information  for 
citizenship  when  he  reaches  adult  life. 
We  must  now  also  meet  his  occupational 
desires  by  giving  him  the  opportunity, 
while  in  school,  to  produce  and  do  things 
that  have  a  market  value  in  his  com- 
munity. 

In  the  upper  high-school  grades  this 
actual  productivity  can  ba  carried  on  both 
within  the  school  and  i&  cooperation  witii 


business  and  industrial  plants.  The  lat- 
ter puts  the  students  under  ".shop  con- 
ditions" and  very  easily  and  naturally 
makes  the  school-to-work  transition, 
which  at  present  contain  so  many  condi- 
tions that  are  unfavorable  to  the  young 
person's  real  welfare  and  success.  Of 
course,  any  marketable  activity  or  com- 
modity brought  about  by  any  such  co- 
operative plan  must  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  with  the  accepted 
principles  controlling  all  production.  A 
third  thing  that  should  be  fostered  in  our 
secondary  work  is  the  individual  inter- 
est in  him  which  the  pupil  more  or  less 
consciously  misses  in  passing  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  high  .school. 


Pittsbnrirh   Promptly   Inaugurates 
Cooperative  Plan. 

Bt  S.  S.  Baker. 
Associate   Superintendent    of   Public   Schools, 

Pittsburgh  was  manufacturing  and 
distributing  for  the  allies  and  the  United 
States  Government  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  previous  to  our  declaration  of  war. 
For  this  reason  we  were  reasonably  well 
prepared  for  a  readjustment  which  di- 
rected all  of  our  energies  and  potentlall- 
ties'^toward  the  requirements  of  our  own 
Government.  No  very  extensive  addi- 
tions were  made  to  our  plants,  and-  the 
filling  of  places  vacated  by  nearly  50.000^ 
men  who  have  gone  to  the  cantonments- 
was  effected  very  gradually  by  shifting 
man  power,  and  thus  eventually  in 
thousands  of  instances  bringing  women 
into  industries  and  commerce  in  places 
which  they  had  not  held  hitherto. 

Junior  Red  Cross  and  Boys*  Working" 
Reserve. 

In  our  school  program  we  were  early 
placed  in  an  enviable  position  through 
the  forethought  and  activities  of  our 
leaders  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  by 
this  means  we  were  able  to  utilize  the 
efforts  of  the  boys  and  girls  In  a  $500,000 
contract  with  the  Red  Cross.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  activity,  we  planned  to  ac- 
cept, with  governmental  approval,  the 
enrollment  of  selected  boys  16  to  18 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  Boys* 
Working  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  these  major  move- 
ments, almost  countless  opportunities 
were  offered  boys  and  girls  from  14 
years  of  age  and  upward  to  do  concrete 
service  in  some  part  of  the  national  or 
local  program  of  preparation.  A  num- 
ber of  the  leading  merchants  in  the  city 
have  financed  a  cooperative  school  plan 
for  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  In  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  this  Is  di- 
rected in  immediate  touch  and  place- 
ment by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

(Concluded  on  pag&^t5i»)  t 
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ITEMS   OF   SIGNIFICANCE    IN    RURAL    SCHOOL    PROGRESS 


NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTER- 
EST. 

The  brief  report  on  the  public  schools 
In  Porto  lUco  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  is  of  especial  interest  to 
American  readers  because  of  the  recent 
granting  of  American  citizenship  to  tli« 
people  of  the  island,  Porto  Rico  is  solely 
Agricultural.  Its  schools  are  organized 
to  prepare  the  people  for  practical  llTinjc 
on  the  land.  This  is  indicated  in  the  re- 
I)ort  mentioned,  which  also  demonstrates 
the  remarkable  interest  taken  by  these 
new  Americans  In  the  same  war  activities 
that  are  holding  the  attention  of  their 

fello^v-Americans  on  the  Continent 

***** 

Special  attention  Is  called  to  the  county 
wide  plan  of  administration  and  profes- 
sional supervision  in  use  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ala.,  which  is  summarized  on 
this  page.  Modem  school  organization 
and  professional  supel•^'ision  of  ruml 
Bchools,  school  officials  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more,  are  essential  in 
the  struggle  that  is  being  waged  to  re- 
organize the  small  rural  schools  as  mod- 
ern rural  community  schoo  s.  Jefferscm 
County  has  peen  the  wisdom  of  district- 
ing the  whole  county  for  supervisory 
purposes  so  that  the  young,  inexperienced 
teachers  will  have  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  professional  supervisors  in  their 
work. 

•    *    «    *    * 

At  the  present  time  four  Important 
educational  organizations  ai*e  in  the  field 
to  study  American  rural  life  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  results  of  mo- 
mentous importance  to  rural  education 
tn  the  United  States  will  come  from  the 
labors  of  these  committees  and  from  the 
conferences  and  pub'ications  that  will 
probably  result.  A  brief  outline  state* 
ment  of  these  organizations  Is  Included 
in  this  issue  of  School  Life. 
***** 

The  first  of  the  series  of  conferences 
on  rural  education  and  country  life  for 
the  current  school  year,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
held  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  September 
22-24.  Fifteen  Stntes  were  represcnte<l. 
The  majority  of  delegates  came  from  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
North  Dakota.  Dr.  A.  E.  Wlnshlp,  who 
was  one  of  several  noted  speakers  on  the 
program,  says,  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion: "At  no  session  were  there  fewer 
than  500  in  attendance.  There  were  00 
assigned  speakers,  of  whom  50  confined 


themselves  to  rural  education,  and  never 
have  we  known  fewer  trite  speakers  and 
fewer  freak  utterances.  Practically 
every  speaker  spoke  from  experience,  de- 
scribed demonstrations,  told  what  was 
being  done,  rather  than  what  used  to  be 
done  or  what  ought  to  be  done.  Practi- 
cally every  latest  thing  in  rural  educa- 
tion was  reported  upon." 


A  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL 
SCHOOL  IN  TEXAS. 


Three  Districts  Combine  in  Organiza* 
tion  of  High-Grade  School — Facili- 
ties Include  10-Acre  School  Farm* 
Homes  for  Teachers,  Community 
"Play  House -—Pracfcal  Worlc  in 
Home  Making,  Gardening,  Animal 
Husbandry. 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  Medina  County,  16  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway,  sltuatecl  In  the 
open  country,  is  a  most  Interesting  and 
progressive  niral  consolidated  school. 

In  1912  three  rural  school  districts 
combined  and  selected  10  acres  of  land 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  geographical 
center  of  the  125  square  miles  that  com- 
prises the  new  consolidated  district  The 
property  valuation  was  approximately 
hnlf  a  million  dollars.  The  school  en- 
rolls 105  white  children,  and  5  teachers. 
Some  of  the  children  come  a  distance  of 
7  miles.  They  come  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, including  an  automobile,  oper- 
ated at  the  expense  of  the  district  to 
transport  pupils  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  provided  with  transportation. 

Besides  the  10  acres  of  land  that  com- 
prise the  school  plant,  there  is  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  principal  and  also 
a  home  for  the  three  lady  teachers,  a 
tool  house,  a  bam  for  the  horses  nsed  by 
tlie  children  in  coming  to  school,  a  good 
school  building,  and  a  separate  audi- 
torium which  was  constructed  at  the  cost 
of  $3,000.  This  is  called  the  commun- 
ity's Play  House,  and  is  really  the  social 
center  for  the  district  The  school  con- 
ducts many  evening  entertainments,  has 
a  good  male  quartet  victrola,  and  above 
all,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  healthy  co- 
operative ^irlt  with  school  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  who  use  the  build- 
ing at  other  times  for  informal  social 
gatherings. 

Influence  of  the  PrincipaL 

A  very  competent  and  energetic  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  does  all  in  his  power  to 


extend  the  influence  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  school  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  district,  and  during  the  past 
four  years  his  small  10-acre  farm  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  In  stimulating 
home  gardening  among  the  pupils  as  well 
as  among  patrons  of  the  school.  The 
windmill  on  the  farm  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  water  in  that  semiarid  por^- 
tion  of  the  State.  A  report  from  this 
school  states  that  *'  Three  years  ago  eight 
boys  produced  2,000  pounds  of  pork  at  a 
cost  of  only  3^  cents  a  pound,  and  that 
during  the  same  year  four  champion  baby 
beeves  were  grown  by  schoolboys.  The 
drought  during  the  past  two  years  has 
prevented  the  pupils  from  mailing  as 
good  a  showing  as  wo  trust  tliey  will  in 
the  future." 

The  girls  have  in  their  department 
State,  schools  that  Influence  the  home  and 
range,  and  other  equipment  for  their 
home-economics  training.  In  this  depart- 
ment they  have  made  all  their  graduating 
dresses,  studied  household  accounting^ 
food  preparation,  and  home  sanitation. 

We  need  schools  of  this  kind  in  every 
Stiite.  schools  that  infl ounce  the  home  and 
are  iwwerful  factors  for  good  In  the  com- 
munity. Much  depends  upon  the  people 
who  really  show  a  desire  for  such  effective 
up-to-date  schools  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  by  liberal  taxation. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PUR- 
POSE  OP  THE  SEVERAL 
COMMITTEES  ON  RURAL 
LIFE  AND  EDUCATION  NOW 
AT  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

1.  The  National  Country  L!fe  Commis- 
sion. 

President  Roosevelt's  Oonimisslon  on 

Rural  Life,  appointed  In  1908,  gave  the 

Impetus  for  the  fonnation  of  the  National 

Country  Life  Commission.    The  first  steps 

were  taken  by  a  number  of  educators  in* 

terested  in  the  matter,  and  a  permanent 

organization  was  eltected  at  l^ttsborghy 

Pa.,  on  June  29.  191B. 

The  general  program  and  objectives  <rf 

the  commission  have  since  that  time  been 

definitely  settled  and  committees  have 

been  appointed.    Thesa  include — 

I.  Means  of  communication. 

II.  Homemaking. 

III.  Means  of  e<lucation. 

IV.  Rural  government. 

V.  Health  and  sanitation. 

VI.  Recreation.      i       r^r^r\lo 
Digitized  by  VriOO^lC 
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VII.  Country  planning. 

VIII.  Morals  and  religion. 
IX.  jCountry     life     objectives     and 
values. 

These  committees  are  most  of  them  di- 
vided into  subcommittees.  The  committee 
on  means  of  education,  with  H.  W.  Foght, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  general 
chairman,  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

(o)  Rural  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  Mabel  Carney,  chairman. 

(&)  Agricultural  education,  Prof. 
George  A.  Works,  chairman. 

(c)  Adult  education,  A.  B.  Graham, 
chairman. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  commission 
Is  to  make  a  study  of  the  important  prob- 
lems in  rural  life,  what  principles  govern 
their  solution,  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  now  toward  meeting  them.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  whole  rural  problem,  including  refer- 
ences to  easily  available  literature  on 
this  subject  for  the  use  of  school  officials, 
elementary  and  high  schools,  granges, 
farmers'  unions,  rural  women's  dubs, 
farm  bureaus,  and  other  country  organi- 
zations. Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Is  general  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  Dwight  Sanderson, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
secretary. 

2.  Committee  on  Study  of  Coiisolidation 
and  Rnml  High  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  committee  was  organized  by  the 
section  of  State  supervisors  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  its  Kan- 
sas City  meeting.  The  work  has  gradu- 
ally been  expanded  from  a  rather  small 
effort  to  a  most  thorough-going  study  of 
school  consolidation  and  rural  high  school 
organization  in  all  the  American  States 
and  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces. 

The  members  of  the  central  committee 
are  H.  W.  Foght,  chairman;  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cready,  Toronto,  Canada;  Lee  Driver, 
Winchester,  Ind.;  Miss  Charl  Williams, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  J.  M.  Foote,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. ;  and  C.  G.  Sargent,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  -This  committee  is  working  in 
cooperation  with  a  larger  committee  of 
57  educators  representing  the  several 
State  departments  of  education  and  Can- 
adian provincial  ministries  of  education. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  now  well 
under  way,  it  being  the  purpose  to  make 
a  report  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
department  of  superintendence.  The 
scope  of  the  work  will  include  statistical 
data  from  all  the  States  and  Provinces, 
together  with  intensive  studies  of  19 
counties  and  a  larg^  number  of  individual 
schools.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 


UNITED  WAR  WORK  CAMPAIGN. 


For  the  pay  of  soldiers,  their  training,  transportation,  support,  and  equip- 
ment; for  ships  and  munitions,  and  for  the  many  other  things  necessary  for 
the  waging  of  the  great  war  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  against  autocracy 
and  militarism,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pays  with  money  raised 
by  taxes  and  loans.  It  leaves  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  support  by  their 
free  will  offerings  the  many  agencies  created  to  minister  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  soldiers  in  camp,  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  that  comes  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  war  to  the 
people  of  this  and  other  countries. 

To  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  other  agencies  we  have  given  liberally  and  gladly  again  and 
again.  At  the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson  seven  of  these  agencies — ^the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  (K.  of  C), 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  the  Salvation  Army — are  united  in  one  drive,  to  begin 
November  11  and  to  continue  until  November  18,  for  the  sum  of  $170,500,000, 
which  will  be  divided  among  them  in  a  proportion  which  has  already  been 
agreed  upon. 

To  this  fund  every  person  in  the  United  States  should  contribute  something. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  that  school  children  should  help  in  this  drive,  both  by 
giving  themselves  and  by  inducing  their  parents  and  friends  to  give. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  school  boards  and  superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  encourage  them  to  do  so.  Teachers  should  explain  to  the  children 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  this  money  and  why  it  is  needed.  Thus  there  will  be  for 
the  children  much  of  educational  value  for  mind  and  heart  and  hand. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  OR- 
GANIZATION AND  SUPER- 
VISION IN  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY,  ALA. 

1.  Subdivision  of  the  county  into  11  dis- 
tricts containing  about  18  schools  each. 
In  charge  of  each  of  these  districts  is  a 
supervising  principal  who  devotes  his  en- 
tire time  to  supervision.  He  travels 
among  the  schools,  directs  teachers,  meet- 
ings, Reading  Circle  work,  makes  requi- 
sitions for  his  supplies,  conducts  sample 
lessons,  acts  as  critic  teacher,  etc.  These 
supervisors  made  6,605  visits  last  year. 

Teacher  Tninlng  in   Service. 

2.  An  assistant  superintendent  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  department  known  as 
Teacher  Training  in  Service.  He  has 
meetings  with  his  teachers  on  Saturdays, 
selects  reading  matter  for  them;  has 
charge  of  the  Reading  Circle  work  for 
tlie  county,  assists  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  and  determining  the  standard 
for  employment 

3.  The  professional  requirements  have 
been  increased  until  now  it  is  necessary 
for  one  employed  to  teach  in  this  county 
to  hQld  a  normal-school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  high- 
school  diploma  with  two  years'  success- 
ful experience  elsewhere. 


Consolidated  Schools. 

4.  There  are  12  consolidation  schools 
to  which  pupils  are  conveyed  at  public 
expense.  There  are  also  about  40  union 
schools;  that  is,  schools  made  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  smaller  schools,  but 
without  transportation.  Of  the  130  white 
schools  only  28  are  one-teacher  schools; 
of  the  75  colored  schools  only  35  are  one- 
teacher  schools. 

6.  During  the  year  64  night  schools 
were  conducted  in  rural  districts  for  six 
weeks,  using  the  teachers  employed  in 
day  work,  these  teachers  being  paid  at 
public  expense;  1,230  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  high  schools,  297  of  these 
being  Uliterates,  and  457  near  illiterates, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  begin 
with  the  primer. 

6.  The  county  has  two  agricultural  in- 
structors under  Smith-Hughes  work  with 
a  salary  of  $2,400  each. 

7.  Four  new  eight-room  consolidated 
schools  have  been  built  during  the  year, 
three  of  these  being  on  the  one-story  ex- 
tensible-unit plan.  Fifteen  other  build- 
ings have  been  remodeled  or  enlarge<l. 
Five  acres  of  ground  are  required  for  each 
of  these  new  buildings. 

Ravinia  and  Plain  Center  Consolidated 
School,   Ravinia,   S.  Dak. 
Tlie  people  of  Ravinia  and  its  trading^ 
community,  i^j^I^arUg  m^  Countj',  have[^ 
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or^nlzed  a  consolidated  school  that 
promises  much  for  that  jiart  of  South 
Dakota, 

Tlie  village  of  Ravinia  Is  only  9  years 
old,  but  its  progi'css  along  educational 
lines  in  those  few  years  is  a  story 
worthy  of  repetition.  Its  first  school 
"Was  opened  in  1910  In  a  dwelling  house. 
It  was  a  one- teacher  school  of  eifirht 
grades  and  contained  34  pupils.  The 
next  year  a  lot  was  purchasetl  and  a  one- 
teacher  school  was  erected.  In  1912  the 
building  was  partitioned  and  t>vo  teach- 
ers were  employed,  each  having  four 
grades.  In  1913  an  election  was  held 
and  bonds  were  voted  in  the  sum  of 
$7,500,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
modem  school  building.  One  year's 
work  In  high  school  was  added  that  year. 
Since  then  one  grade  a  year  has  been 
added,  until  a  complete  four-year  high- 
school  course  is  now  offered.  Just  two 
years  after  the  new  building  was  com- 
pleted It  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  the 
time  this  seemed  a  catastrophe  to  the  lit- 
tle community,  but  since  then  ft  has 
proved  a  fortunate  thing.  The  people 
met  the  emergency  by  providing  a  room 
In  a  bank  for  the  upper  grades  and  a 
temporary  shack  for  the  lower  grades. 

Obstacles  Overcome* 

In  the  meantime  the  progressive  sdiool 
board  and  citizens  consulted  with  the 
like  progressive  county  superintendent 
and  a  campaign  for  consolidation  was  or- 
ganized. Noted  educators  from  over  the 
State  were  invited  to  address  educational 
meetings  and  conferences  The  usual 
ditficulties  were  encountered — farmers 
skeptical  of  the  high  taxes,  and  mothers 
anxious  about  transportation.  But  the 
boosters  went  on  with  the  campaign,  aud 
wliep  the  time  was  ripe  an  election  was 
called.  This  election  was  held  April  12, 
1917,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
Havinla  and  Plain  Center  Township  were 
consolidated.  It  was  not  many  weeks 
thereafter  until  a  $50,000  brick  school 
building  was  in  process  of  construction. 

While  waiting  for  the  new  building  ti> 
be  completed,  the  one-teacher  buildings 
of  Plain  Center  Township  were  moved 
into  Ravlnia,  and  in  the  fall  of  1917  the 
consolidated  school  began.  A  member  of 
the  bureau  of  e<lncation,  while  engaged  on 
the  survey  of  South  Dakota,  spent  two 
duys  in  Ravlnia  inspecting  the  consoli- 
dated school.  She  saw  the  tra asporta- 
tion busses  and  wagon  arrive  in  the 
morning  and  saw  them  leave  in  the  after- 
noon. She  attended  a  class  party  and 
the  community  meeting,  and  ma<le  a  care- 
ful tour  of  the  new  building,  which  was 
then  nearing  completion.  The  school  had 
six  teachers  ami  an  enrollment  of  200 
children.  Approximately  130  of  these 
lived  outside  the  village  and  were  con- 


veyed at  public  expense.  Pour  automo- 
bile trucks*  valued  at  ^.900  esch.  an<l 
one  wagon  provided  the  transportation. 
One  teacher  boarded  at  h<MDe  and  rode 
in  one  of  the  busses.  The  bus  drivers 
received  $60  per  month,  and  the  route  of 
each  was  18  otilesL 

A  poll  taken  of  the  children  showed 
that  they  were  enthusiastically  In  favor 
of  the  new  plan.  One  boy  in  the  high 
school  said:  "I  never  could  have  at- 
tended high  school  If  we  hada*t  con- 
solidated. Now  I  want  to  go  to  the 
State  agrlcoltural  college  when  I  finish 
here.*'  The  school  children,  teach«*s, 
citizens,  and  visitors  contributed  to  the 
program  at  the  community  meeting. 
This  was  followed  by  a  social  hour. 
From  expressions  of  those  present,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Plain  Center  citizens  did 
not  regret  the  fact  that  they  had  voted  to 
do  awny  with  the  little  one-teacher 
schools  and  become  part  of  a  big  central- 
ized district. 

New  Building  with  Modem  EUiufiimeBt. 

The  new  building  contains  an  nudlto- 
rium,  equipped  ^ith  a  stage,  curtains, 
and  scenery.  The  classrooms  adjoining 
the  auditorium  are  connected  by  movable 
partitions.  The  g>'mnasium  is  provldetl 
with  shower  baths  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Besides  the  regular  classrooms, 
the  building  contains  a  domestic  science 
kitchen,  a  physical  science  laboratory, 
and  mununi  training  room& 

One  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  con- 
solidated school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
two  outlying  districts  voted  unanimously 
in  the  spriug  of  1918  to  join  the  consoli- 
dated district.  With  the  addition  of 
these  districts,  the  total  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidated  district  Is  60 
square  miles,  with  a  taxable  valuation  of 
over  $1,500,000. 


AN  EXHIBIT  OP  HOME- 
SCHOOL  PROJECT  WORK  IN 
COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

One  high-school  girl  had  on  exhihftfon 
more  than  1.000  cans  of  garden  products; 
iin  eighth-grade  girl  had  over  900  cans 
of  garden  products.  Including  67  differ- 
ent varieties;  and  a  sixth-grade  girl  ex- 
hibited over  700  cans  of  garden  products 
at  a  fair  in  Harvey,  Cook  County,  111.,  in 
September.  All  this  was  but  a  pert  of 
an  exhibit  of  home-school  project  work 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  school  superintendent,  Mr.  El  J. 
Tohin. 

This  work  Includes  home  and  school 
garden  projects,  such  as  poultry  dubs, 
pig  dubs,  and  ganlen  cluba  Much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  Individual  pupils; 


The  exhibit  included  anlmaT  husbandry 
and  poultry  projects  also.  The  work  la 
ail  directed  by  Mr.  Tobin*8  Ave  assistant 
county  superintendents,  or  •*  country  life 
directors,**  as  he  calls  them.  Teachers^ 
pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  mH 
manifest  great  interest  in  this  work. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  CONSOLUXA- 
TION  IN  IOWA. 

A  few  'years  ago  the  Legislature  of 
Iowa  passed  a  progressive  act  for  the 
promotion  of  rural  school  consolidation, 
by  giving  State  aid  for  each  district 
eliminated  by  consolidation.  The  amount 
of  State  aid  provkied  varied  from  $250 
to  $750,  according  to  certaiu  progressive 
standards  set  up.  The  last  iegislacurev 
however,  failed  to  make  adequate  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
movement  toward  consolidation  Is  tempo* 
rarily  retarded.  It  is  expected  that  the 
next  legislature  will  make  the  necessary 
appropriations. 


GREAT  INTEREST  IN  HOME 
GARDENING  AND  JUNIOR 
RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS. 

A  quantity  of  posters  and  other  printed 
matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  was  sent 
last  July  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Marquardt.  direc* 
tor  of  education,  Manila.  That  this  ma* 
terial  was  appreciated,  and  that  the 
Philippine  boys  and  girls  have  something 
of  their  own  to  show  to  our  American 
children,  is  Indicated  by  tlie  following 
paragraph  quotetl  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Marquardt  to  a  member  of  the  School 
Garden  Army  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education : 

I  am  sure  the  posters  will  be  of  con- 
siderable value  and  Interest  to  teachem 
and  pupils  in  the  present  campaign  for 
more  and  better  home  ganlens.  Tlia 
Flilllppine  public  schools  have  l>een  do- 
ing their  pai-t  In  all  phases  of  Junior  war 
work.  We  now  have  some  103.000  home 
pirdens.  and  in  addition  a  large  enroll* 
ment  In  our  agrle«*tural  clubs.  I  was 
very  much  pleased.  Indeed,  the  other  day 
t<»  learn  that  during  the  past  year 
Filipino  schoolboys  have  more  than 
doublefl  the  number  of  home  gardens  and 
more  than  trebled  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion. 1  am  sure  you  will  also  be  inter- 
ested In  knowing  that  the  public  schools 
iu  the  I'hilippinea  are  now  carrying  on 
an  extensive  Uetl  Cross  campaign.  Not 
only  are  our  teachers  and  pupils  enrolling 
as  Red  Cn>ss  members,  but  the  pupi^ 
have  been  organlasetl  as  a  junior  branch 
of  the  Philippine  Red  Cross  chapter.  A 
large  am<mnt  of  very  creditable  work  is 
being  dune  In  the  making  up  of  vaiious 
Ue<l  Cross  muter  la  Is  as  a  feature  of  the 
Industrial  work  given  In  the  schools. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  HEALTH  IN- 
STRUCTORS. 


Wisconsin  Takes  Steps  to  Combmt 
Threatened  Shortage  of  Norses — 
Ten  Months*  Special  Training  Coarse 
for  Qualified  Candidates.    . 

The  Wisconsin  Auti-Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation lias  organized  a  course  to  train 
a  new  type  of  health  worker,  who  has 
been   termed  "health  instructor."     The 


provided  with  these  types  of  nurses,  and 
realizing  that  to  train  a  nurse  requires 
three  years,  a  training  course  has  been 
organized  lasting  for  a  period  of  10 
months  of  full-time  work.  The  class  has 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers 
and  college  and  normal-school  graduates 
who  have  for  a  long  time  been  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  questions  of  public  health. 
Members  of  the  class  have  been  chosen 
with  scrupulous  care. 


PITTSBURGH                                                                                  DEPARTMENT 

PUBLIC 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

HYGIENE. 

CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CODE. 

AIR 

Inside  air  is  never  so  good  as  that  of  outdoors. 

Be  in  the  open  air  every  minute  that  you  can. 

SUNSHINE  Sunshine  stops  the  growth  of  the  germs  of                | 

sickness.    Let  the  sun  shine  freely  into  your 

home  and  upon  your  clothing. 

SLEEP 

Children  need  at  least  10  hours*  sleep  each 

night.    Sleep  with  the  bedroom  window  open 

top  and  bottom. 

BATHING 

Bath  at  least  twice  a  week,  better  once  a  day. 

PLAY 

Play  every  day,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 

always  outdoors  if  you  can. 

MILK 

Milk  is  the  very  best  food  for  growing  chil- 

dren.   Drink  three  or  four  glasses  of  it  every 

day. 

DRESS 

Dress  comfortably  and  lightly.    Keep  warm  by 

exercise,  play,  and  deep  breathing. 

WATER 

Drink  three  or  four  glasses  of  water  every  day. 

FOOD 

Wash  your  hands  always  before  eating.    Eat 

slowly  and  chew  all  your  food  well. 

MOUTH 

Keep  these  clean,  as  they  are  the  windows  and 

TEETH 

doors  for  disease  germs;  use  tooth  brush  and 

NOSE 

handkerchief  often. 

ALCOHOL 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  stop  your  full  growth  and 

TOBACCO 

prevent  your  being  swift  and  sure. 

basis  upon  which  this  course  has  been 
orgnnized  is  that  public-health  work  Is 
educational  work  more  than  anything 
else.  It  is  recognized  that  the  school 
nurse,  public-health  nurse,  visiting  nurse, 
as  well  as  health  inspectors,  have  for 
their  prime  function  the  education  of  the 
public  into  better  methods  of  living.  Re- 
alizing that  at  present,  when  nurses  are 
bein^  drafted  for  the  needs  of  military 
rvice,  communities  are  left  insufficiently 


A  very  complete  course  of  instruction 
has  been  laid  out,  the  essentials  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Principles  an^  practice  of  public- 
health  administration. — This  course, 
which  is  given  throughout  the  period  of 
10  months,  Includes  the  principle  of  pre- 
ventive medicine;  thorough  training  in 
the  cause,  transmission,  spread,  and  con- 
trol of  all  typos  of  communicablo  dis- 


eases subject  to  quarantine;  the  effects 
of  polluted  water,  milk,  and  other  food 
supplies;  their  influence  upon  disease 
and  health ;  sewage  disposal  and  general 
sanitation;  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  heredity,  vital  statistics,  and 
occupational  diseases,  as  well  as  the 
other  important  factors  in  disease  con- 
trol. 

2.  Social  service, — ^A  thorough  under- 
standing of  modern  social  service  is  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary  before 
undertaking  independent  work  In  public- 
health  practice.  Included  in  social  serv- 
ice are  the  great  divisions  of  infant  and 
child  hygiene,  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  and  tuberculosis  work. 
While  these  subjects,  to  a  certain  degree, 
require  medical  treatment,  yet  the  health 
instructor  approaches  these  problems 
from  the  family  standpoint.  For  him, 
therefore,  they  are  primarily  social  prob- 
lems. The  members  of  the  class  are 
given  thorough  instruction  in  the  medi- 
cal principles  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  these  activities  through  affiliation  with 
Marquette  University  Medical  School. 
In  addition,  a  full-time  social-diagnosis 
director  has  been  employed  who  directs 
the  case  work  of  the  class. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  parts  of 
the  course  of  instruction,  extensive  prac- 
tice and  training  in  what  is  called  propa- 
ganda Is  emphasized.  Tills  includes  pub- 
lic speaking  (at  the  present  time  the 
members  of  the  class  are  engaged  in  mak- 
ing four-minute  speeches  in  the  various 
factories  of  the  city  at  the  noon  hour,  de- 
scribing the  methods  of  control  oi  in- 
fluenza), the  preparation  and  writing  of 
reports,  exhibits,  six)t  maps,  and  all  the 
various  other  means  of  securing  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public.  A  course 
in  elementary  psychiatry  has  also  been 
made  an  Important  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  a  short  course  in  physi- 
ology. 

3.  Field  work. — The  most  Important 
part  of  the  entire  course  of  Instruction 
is  the  field  work,  to  which  a  full  half  of 
the  time  of  the  class  is  devoted.  Close 
affiliation  has  been  secured  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Health  Department,  which  gives 
the  members  of  the  class  an  opportunity 
to  serve  as  field  workers  for  a  period  of 
six  montlis  on  half  time.  The  case  work 
is  in  charge  of  the  director  of  case  work, 
who  receives  assignments  through  the 
supervising  nurse  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. Ample  opportunity  for  field  work 
with  other  organizations  has  been  se- 
cured.   This  field  work  is  carried  on  In^ 

close  correlation  with 
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MEDICAL  HELP  IN  THE  UN- 
DERNUTRITION OF  CHILD- 
HOOD— WHAT  NEXT? 


Evidence  That  Arrest  of  Physical 
Development  in  Childhood  Is  Not 
Necessarily  Permanent  —  Remedial 
Measures  for  Stunted  Children 
Should  Be  Encouraged. 


Uiulcr  tliis  caption  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  comments 
editorially  (Sept.  21,  1918)  upon  the 
medical,  educational,  and  social  aspects 
of  malnutrition  and  retarded  growth. 

Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Osborne  and  Mendel  re- 
lating to  the  capacity  to  grow  after  pro- 
lougeil  suspension  of  growth.  They 
found  that  when  animals  were  stunted  by 
a  variety  of  methods  that  involved  un- 
dernutrition or  malnutrition,  increment 
in  size  could  be  resumed,  even  after  ex- 
ceptionally long  i)erlods  of  suppression 
of  growth,  provided  the  diet  was  made 
suitable.  In  other  words,  the  capacity 
to  grow  was  not  lost  until  it  was  actually 
exercised  in  growing.  Another  striking 
feature  developed  in  the  researches  of 
the  New  Haven  investigators  was  the 
surprising  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
sequent gains  were  made  after  growth 
Lad  been  inhibited  for  some  time.  The 
rate  of  gain  after  enforcetl  failure  to 
grow  was  far  beyond  what  Individuals  of 
the  same  size  experience  at  the  usual 
normal  period  of  growth. 

Notable  Results  of  Treatment  of 
Under-Nourished  Children. 

That  these  results  arc  not  confined  to 
tlie  domain  of  experimental  observation 
has  been  attested  by  Manny,  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  Considerable  experi- 
ence, he  states,  is  now  available,  from 
well-conducted  summer  camps,  all-the- 
year  stations,  and  from  other  si>ecial 
situations  in  which  conditions  of  feeding, 
Bleeping,  exercises,  etc.,  are  carefully  su- 
per visetl,  to  prove  that  the  growth  of  the 
majority  of  stunted  children  can  be  pro- 
moted with  almost  startling  rapidity. 
The  weight  charts  of  tlie  boys  in  truant 
schools,  for  instance,  show  almost  per- 
pendicular advances  as  soon  as  a  chance 
for  normal  growth  is  afforded. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  look  on  defec- 
tive nutrition  as  the  problem  of  the  phy- 
siologist and  physician  solely.  For  Its 
Inmiedlate  aspects  this  is  probably  a 
pi'opcr  view.  The  worker  in  home  eco- 
Douilcs  now  brings  additional  help  into 
the  field,  adding  helpful  social  agencies 
to  such  factors  as  the  school  nurses,  the 
pliyslciau,  the  milk  stations,  and  the  vis- 
iting nurses.  But  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
powers  of  the  food  clinic  and  the  dis- 
pensary. As  Manny  has  pointed  out,  all 
these  measures  of  relief  are  social  make- 
rtilft.s  compared  with  the  Immense  work 
of  education  and  economic  readjustment 
tliat  lies  ahead.  After  all,  **  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 
And  it  may  be  addetl,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  ignorant  is  their  ignorance. 
As  ho  says,  unless  we  recognize  that  de- 
fective nutrition  in  childhood  must  ulti- 


TO  THE  "VICTORY  BOYS/' 

In  the  war  for  freedom  and  dei^ocracy,  In  which  we  are  now  engaged  and  to 
which  all  our  strength  and  resources  are  pledged  until  it  Is  won,  much  money 
is  needed,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  their  activi- 
ties, including  munitions  and  shipping,  but  also  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  comes  directly  or  indirectly  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  for  activities  which  minister  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  both  of  the  men 
in  the  Army  and  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  left  at  home,  and 
of  those  in  Europe  who  are  in  want  because  of  the  devastations  of  the  war, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  morale  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  Government  raises  the  money  for  the  first  purpose  by  taxes  and  loans. 
It  leaves  to  the  people  the  duty  and  privilege  of  raising  the  money  for  the 
second  by  volunteer  contributions. 

Seven  agencies— the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  the  Salvation  Army — ^have  been  recognized 
as  the  chief  agencies  for  the  raising  and  expending  of  this  money.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  these  seven  organizations  are  uniting  their  eflrorts,  and 
from  November  11  to  November  18  will  make  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  $170,500,000.  To  this  fund  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  should  give  something.  The  great  majority  of  them  will  if  seen  and 
asked  to  do  so.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  "  Victory  Boys."  The  life  and 
health  and  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions  of  fighting  men  and  of  many 
more  millions  of  unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children  in  this  counti-y  and 
Euroix*,  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  campaign. 

liCt  every  "  Victory  Boy  "  do  aU  he  can  to  help  In  raising  this  money,  which  is 
to  be  given,  not  through  compulsion,  but  through  charity  and  good  will. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 


mately  be  treated  an  only  one  aspect  of 
poverty  and  only  one  aspect  of  ignorance 
and  shape  our  social  program  accord- 
ingly, food  clinics  and  the  remedial  work 
of  social  agencies  may  only  increase  the 
number  of  children  reared  in  families 
too  poor  or  too  neglectful  to  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  the  reproduction  of  the 
race. 


TEACHING  OF  SPANISH  AND 
PORTUGUESE  URGED. 


Resolution  on  Instruction  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Languages 
adopted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International 
High  Commission,  October  7,  1918. 


The  United  States  Section  of  the  In- 
ternational High  Commission  recognizing 
the  primary  relation  of  a  knowledge  of 
languages  to  the  free,  ready,  and  constant 
interchange  of  thought  between  different 
peoples,  resolved: 

I.  That,  in  order  to  develop  closer  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  between 
the  countries  embraced  in  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  American  States,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  in  the  high  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of 


learning  in  the  United  States  for  compe- 
tent Instruction  in  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  languages; 

II.  That  it  is  desirable  that  special 
coui*ses  should  be  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tives of  United  States  business  Interests 
in  the  other  American  Republics; 

III.  That  the  secretary  of  the  section 
is  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
commissioners  of  educaliooi  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 


We  can  supply  crippled  soldiers 
with  artificial  limbs,  but  there  is  no 
form  of  pedagogy  through  which  you 
can  repair  the  loss  of  educational 
opportunities  and  training.  We 
shall  have  lost  heavily  whatever 
may  attend  our  arms,  unless  we 
raise  up  a  generation  of  intelligent 
and  well- trained  citizens  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  die  in  battle  and 
to  act  as  leaders  in  tlie  great  recon- 
struction period. — State  Superin- 
tendent F.  G.  Blair,  Illinois. 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  MOVEMENT 


•*THE    AMERICAN     HOUSE-     OF 
CINCINNATI. 


Social  Center  for  Foreism-Bom  Resi- 
dents— A  Democratic  Plan  for  Prac- 
tical Service. 


•*The  American  House"  In  CincinnntI, 
\phlch  opened  on  October  12,  is  the  city's 
first  social  center  for  the  foreijni-born 
where  they  will  be  isriven  an  opportunity 
**  to  assemble  voluntarily  In  natural, 
self-selected  groups,  for  purposes  of  In- 
etructlon,  recreation,  and  amusement.** 

The  American  House,  located  in  a 
nelghborhocfd  where  It  win  serve  over 
35,000  residents  of  foreign  stocfe,  was 
formerly  a  tenement  house  of  the  old 
type.  In  which  a  saloon  flourished  as  a 
notoriotrs  center  of  IramijTrant  exploita- 
tion. It  has  been  remodeled  ut  a  cost  of 
$10,000  with  funds  provided  out  of  the 
"  warH!hest  fund  '*  of  the  Cincinnati  and 


Hamilton  County  branch  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  and  Is  fitted  with  an 
auditorium,  class  rooms,  shower  baths,  a 
lunch  room,  a  quiet-games  room,  a  library 
and  reading  room,  a  ladies'  rest  room  and 
a  children's  room,  and  is  connected  with 
a  flower  garden  and  small  park  witb 
benches. 

It  Is  planned  to  organize  an  orchestral, 
fellowship  cinbs  with  native  Americans^ 
lectures,  picnics  and  ontlngs,  and  visits  to 
public  places  of  interest  and  to  hold  pa- 
triotic celebrations.  Legal  advice  and  aid 
wiir  be  given  without  charge.  The  plan 
of  the  Americanization  execntlve  com- 
mlntee.  which  Is  directing  the  city's  work 
with  immigrants,  "  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  and  is  democratic  in 
Its  methods.  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve in  forcing  its  Ideas  on  anyone.  It 
seeks  to*  ascertain  the  need^  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  serve  these  needs  In  accord- 
ance with  the  best  accepted  stendarda 


THE  LOYAL  TEACHER. 

C.  E.  CHADSET* 
Sapcrintcndent  of  Behooli,  Detroit,  Hleli. 

I  belieye  in  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which  we»  the  eitizena 
of  the  United  States,  are  figrhting. 

I  pledge  myself  in  every  way  in  my  power  to  render  assistance 
to  those  in  authority. 

I  will  teach  my  children  to  love  their  country,  and  train  them 
to  see  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  if  by  it  humanity'a  cause 
may  be  furthered* 

I  will  keep  myself  intelligently  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  and  do  all  that  I  can  both  within  and  without  the  school- 
room to  extend  intelligent  conceptions  of  this  war  and  the  prin- 
ciples whicit  we  are  defending. 

I  will  at  all  times  be  on  my  guard  against  dcsloyal  propaganda 
and  will  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  the  circulation  of  rumors 
which  in  any  way  may  be  harmful. 

I  will  never  forget  that  as  a  public-school  teacher  I  must  be  ag- 
gressively and  unmistakably  loyal  and  that  as  a  teacher  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  sustaining 
and  improving  the  morale  of  our*  citizens  than  is  the  privilege 
of  most  Americans. 

I  fully  realize  that  my  greatest  duty  is  to  be  a  true  American 
and  to  inculcate  in  others  true  Americanism. 


There  is  an  entire  ab^^ence  of  the  com- 
pulsion and  coerelon  so  obnoxloos  and 
harmful  to  the  Immlgraot,  who,  as  a  rule, 
has  come  to  Amerlol  to  escape  pressure 
from  above." 


ENGLISH  INSTRUCTION  FOR  NON- 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING  MEN  IN 
THE  SELECTIVE  DRAFT. 


Oiyportimity  for  the  Sehooli  to  Render 
Great  Service  lik  CoopermtHm  witk 
the  Military  Authorities  and  Council 
of  National  Defense  —  Inability  to 
Speak  English  a  Serious  Handicap- 
Bureau  of  Education  Cooperating 
with  Protest  Marshal  General's  Of- 
fice for  Instruction  in  English  im 
Every  Community  Having  lOO  off 
More  Men  of  This  Class. 


In  every  connnunlty  in  the-  country  In 
which  the  1910  census  or  the  records  of 
the  Provost  IVIiirshal  Generates  office  8haw 
the  presence  of  100  or  more  forelgn-bom 
men  of  draft  a.qe,  an  effort  to  being  modls 
to  provide  Instruction  In  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  and  especially  to  famil- 
iarize the  men  with  so  much  English  as 
win  be  most  heipfnl  tn  their  camp  llfis. 
If  the  selectlves  go  into  camp  with  ability 
to  understand  the  orders  Issued  by  their 
superiors  and  to  converse  with  other  sol- 
diers on  the  dally  iluties  of  camp  life,  this 
means  a  saving  of  the  time  and  labor 
which  would  otherwise  necessarily  bo 
spent  in  their  instrnctloB  by  camp  officers^ 

The  War  Department  has  stated  that 
Inability  to  speak  the  English  tankage 
Is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  men  wheil 
they  reach  the  training  can^ps  and  vitally 
afPects  the  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

Letter  from  the  Commiasioiier  of 
Education. 

To  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
everyone  of  these  communities  the  Con^ 
mtssloner  of  Edocatioii  has  sent  a  letter, 
c-alling  attention  to  the  need,  and  the 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  schools  to 
render  a  unique  service  In  cooperation 
with  the  local  boards  of  Instruction  or- 
ganized by  the  War  Department.  City 
superintendents  of  schools  are  urged  to 
^et  In  touch  Immediately  with  the  local 
boards,  and  to  render  all  possible  service 
In  the  following  definite  wa j-s : 

(1)  Furnish  the  necessary  classroom 
facilities  In  the  evenings  or  at  other  con- 
venient times. 

(2)  Aid  In  the  organization  of  classes 
and  grouping  of  students. 

(3)  Provide,  in  cooperation  witli  the 
local  Americanization 
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state  council  of  defense  and  State  divi- 
sion of  the  Woman's  Ck)mmittee,  the 
teachers  who  may  be  needed  temporarily, 
from  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the 
Echools  or  through  volunteers. 

The' Council  of  National  Defense  has 
also  asked  the  State  and  local  councils 
of  defense  and  State  and  local  divisions 
of  the  Woman's  Committee,  through 
their  Joint  Americanization  committees, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Army  boards  of 
Instruction  and  with  the  local  public 
school  authorities,  and  the  details  re- 
gai*dlng  joint  local  effort  can  be  arranged 
best  through  conference  with  these 
agencies. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Army  boards 
of  instruction  will  prepare  lists  of  the 
non-Knglish-speaking  sclectives,  and  call 
them  together  to  explain  the  opportunity 
and  advantage  of  learning  the  necessary 
military  terms  in  English.  This  step 
will  then  be  followed  by  the  organization 
of  dasKes.  It  is  suggested  that  super- 
intendents secure  these  lists  of  names, 
if  available,  and  write  to  each  man,  ad- 
vising him  where  and  when  classes  will 
be  held. 

How  to  Make  the  Work  Effective. 

In  order  to  give  this  work  as  much  of 
the  training-camp  atmosphere  as  possible, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  school  authori- 
ties may  be  able  to  arrange  through  the 
local  Army  board  of  instruction,  or  the 
draft  executive,  or  the  office  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  State: 

(1)  To  secure  a  complete  soldier's 
uniform  and  equipment  for  objective  in- 
struction in  the  classroom. 

(2)  To  provide  occasional  lectures  or 
talks,  given  by  Army  officers  from  neigh- 
boring training  camps  (those  speaking 
foreign  languages,  if  possible)  on  war- 
time regulations  and  activities,  War- 
Risk  Insurance  provisions,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  while  in  the 
service. 

Manual   of   Instmction   Available. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  on  hand 
a  small  quantity  of  the  manual  on 
Teaching  English  to  Non-English-Speak- 
ing Selectives,  Bulletin  No.  6,  prepared 
by  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. Copies  of  this  bulletin  have  been 
sent  by  the  War  Department  to  all  local 
boards  of  instruction,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  be 
able  to  supply,  in  addition,  one  copy  to 
each  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  in  mili- 
tary English. 


MODERN   LANGUAGE    STUDY    IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
and  training  of  teachers  for  schools ;  the 
method  of  Instruction;  and  ends  with  a 
summary  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 


tions. It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  this 
report  will  be  esteemed  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  place 
In  present-day  education  of  modern- 
language  study.  It  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  the  educators  of  this  country 
as  they  approach  problems  of  educational 
reconstruction  and  readjustment.  The 
following  excerpts  from  the  report  are 
of  special  interest: 

Ignorance    of    Language    Serious    Im- 
pediment to  Foreign  Trade. 

The  evidence  collected  by  us  seemed 
conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  business,  especially  under  the 
new  conditions  which  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  after  the  war.  Keen  emulation 
will  then  be  encountered;  lost  ground 
must  be  recovered;  new  openings  must 
be  found ;  in  countries  where  we  felt  se- 
cure we  shall  find  our  footing  precarious. 
So  large  is  the  part  of  our  industrial 
product  marketed  abroad,  so  great  is  our 
capital  Invested  in  foreign  countries,  so 
universal  was  our  carrying  trade,  so  ex- 
tensive are  our  financial  transactions 
and  Influence  and  the  power  of  our  credit, 
that  any  impediment  to  our  success  will 
react  not  only  on  those  firms  directly  in- 
terested in  foreign  markets,  but  also  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
Our  foreign  trade  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  of  our  activities,  but  the  whole  of 
our  activities  depend  upon  it.  In  a  great 
part  of  our  foreign  trade  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  a  knowlc^ifge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  foreign  peoples,  will  be  di- 
i*ectly  and  abundantly  remunerative. 

*  *  «  m  * 

No  country  can  afford  to  rely  on  Its  do- 
mestic stores  of  knowledge.  The  whole 
civilized  world  is  a  cooperative  manu- 
factory of  Imowledge.  In  science,  tech- 
nical and  pure,  in  history,  antiquities, 
law,  politics,  economics,  philosophy,  new 
researches  are  constantly  leading  to  new 
discoveries,  new  and  fruitful  ideas  are 
giving  new  pointers  to  thought,  new  ap- 
plications of  old  principles  are  being 
made,  old  stores  are  being  rearranged, 
classified,  and  made  available  for  new 
purposes.  In  this  work  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  collaborate,  and 
in  no  branch  of  knowledge,  abstract  or 
concrete,  disinterested  or  applied  to  the 
uses  of  man,  can  the  specialist  neglect 
tlse  work  of  foreign  students.  To  obtain 
access  to  these  sources  of  knowledge 
some  languages  are  more  useful  than 
others,  bul  many  have  at  least  a  limited 
utility.  'Ake  knowledge  contributed  by 
foreigners  to  the  common  store  is  useful 
to  commerce  and  industry,  but  most  of 
all  it  is  needed  in  the  universities  which 
have  all  learning  for  their  province. 

•  *  «  •  * 


The  war  has  made  this  people  conscious 
of  its  ignorance  of  foreign  countries  and 
their  peoples.  A  democratic  government 
requires  an  instructed  people,  and  for  the 
first  time  this  people  Is  desirous  of  in- 
struction. Such  instruction  can  not  In 
the  nature  of  things  be  universal ;  it  must 
proceed  from  the  more  instructed  to  the 
more  ignorant.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
before  the  war  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  and  their  peoples  was  suffi- 
cient in  ministers,  politicians,  journal- 
ists, civil  servants,  university  professors, 
schoolmasters,  men  of  business,  or  in  any 
class  of  those  whose  function  it  is  to  In- 
struct or  guide  the  public.  Further, 
those  few  who  had  important  knowledge 
to  Impart  found  no  well-informed  and  in- 
terested public  to  take  up  and  spread 
this  information.  Thus  the  masses  and 
the  classes  alike  were  Ignorant  to  the 
point  of  public  danger. 

Ignorance  of  Foreign  Peoples  a 
National  PeriL 

Ignorance  of  the  mental  attitude  and 
aspirations  of  the  German  people  may 
not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war;  it 
certainly  prevented  due  preparation  and 
hampered  our  efforts  after  the  war  had 
begun;  it  still  darkens  our  counsels. 
Similar  Ignorance  of  France,  greater  ig- 
norance of  Italy,  abysmal  ignorance  of 
Russia  have  impeded  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  will  impede 
friendly  and  cooperative  action  after  the 
war  is  over.  We  need  a  higher  level  of 
instruction  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enlighten  us ;  we  need  a  far  greater  pub- 
lic, well  informed  and  eager  to  under- 
stand ;  we  need  in  all  some  interpenetra- 
tlon  of  knowledge  and  insight.  The 
gradual  dissipation  of  national  ignorance 
is  the  greatest  aim  of  modern  studies. 
They  can  only  work  through  the  few  to 
the  many,  through  the  many  to  the  multi- 
tude. But  neither  the  higher  instruction 
of  the  few,  nor  the  broader  instruction  of 
the  many,  nor  the  dissemination  of  sound 
views  in  ^e  multitude,  can  be  safely  neg- 
lected in  a  democratic  country.  In  this 
field  modern  studies  are  not  a  mere 
source  of  profit,  not  only  a  means  of  ob; 
taining  knowledge,  nor  an  instrument  of 
culture;  they  are  a  national  necessity. 

For  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  country  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  the  first  necessity. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Bi4tlsh  citi- 
zens traveled  In  France  before  the  war; 
but  only  a  minimal  percentage  got  any 
knowledge  of  the  French  people,  becau.se 
the  others  could  not  converse  with  the 
Inhabitants  in  their  own  language.  Of 
those  who  knew  the  language  only  a  frac- 
tion had  the  historical  and  literary 
knowledge  and  the  general  enlightenment 
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to  make  the  l!«Rt  use  of  foreign- travel 
and  residence.  Here  also  many  must  be 
lnstructc<1  In  oi^der  that  a  few  may  make 
good.  Speaking  is  fudisi)enKible  for  this 
purpose,  but  reading  Is  also  necessary. 

Much  may  be  l(»#-ned  about  foreign 
countries  by  studying  their  literature 
and  their  newspapers,  f>om  works  of  his- 
tory, and  other  stores  of  Infoitnatlon. 
For  what  foreign  country  have  we  eney- 
cloprodic  handbooks  of  Its  art,  its  Insti- 
tutions, Its  biography,  its  geography,  its 
philosophy,  sucli  as  we  possess  for  Greece 
tind  Home?  For  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia  we  need  a  series  of  works,  deal- 
ing with  their  history  in  its  fullest  and 
iridest  sense,  not  less  complete,  reliable, 
and  exhauatlre,  than  the  treatises  that 
have  l>een  compiled  for  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  economic  study  alone  of  vach  of  these 
and  of  many  other  countries  would  amply 
repay  the  nation  that  knew  how  to  en- 
courage and  reward  such  studies.  If 
modem  studies  are  broadly  conceived  and 
duly  honored  and  recompensed,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  classics  shows  that  the  work 
will  be  done. 


England  and  the  World  Debtors  to 
France. 

The  Importance  <^  any  language  may 
be  Judged  by  the  significance  of  its  peo- 
ple In  the  development  of  modern  civili- 
zation, by  the  intrinsic  value  of  Its  litera- 
ture, by  its  contribution  to  the  valid 
learning  of  our  times,  and  by  its  prac- 
tical use  In  commercial  and  other  na- 
tional intercourse.  French  Is  by  far  the 
most  Important  langoage  In  the  history 
of  models  civilization.  France  was  ahead 
of  Italy  In  the  n^dieval  revival  of  learn- 
ing. The  University  of  Paris  was  the 
chief  source  of  light  to  Europe  from  the 
days  of  Al>elard  for  three  hundred  years. 
Italy  took  tlie  lead  in  that  later  revival 
which  is  known  as  the  Renaissance,  and 
when  she  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  discordant 
^Htical  ambitions  of  foreign  powers,  of 
the  Papacy,  and  of  her  own  princelings, 
it  was  France  who  with  her  help  car- 
ried on  the  great  tradition. 

TV'?  continued  progress  of  France  was 
never  arrested  by  civil  discord,  by  unlim- 
ited autocracy,  or  even  by  the  convulsive 
crisis  of  her  grc«<^  Revolution.  For  Uiree 
hundred  years  France  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  Europe  In  the  arts,  sd- 
ctices.  and  the  fashions.  In  literature 
jilose  among  the  arts  has  she  an  equal  or 
a  supe.^or  in  England.  In  the  actual  bulk 
And  volume  of  her  seientlflc  work  France 
may,  during  the  la&t  half  century,  have 
fallen  behind  Germany,  but  by  vivifying 
and  pregnant  ideas  she  has  made  the 
whole  world  her  debtor,  and  in  the  lu- 
cidity and  logical  consistency  of  her 
interpretation  of  life  she  has  no  rivaL 


We  trre-hcr  debtors  -above  -all  other  peo- 
ples, for  England  was  during  four  cen- 
turies the  pupIU  and  afterward  the  enemy 
and  rival,  but  always  In  some  degree  un- 
der the  Influence  of  France.  Even  for 
practical  purposes  the  great  majority  of 
our  witnesses  give  French  the  first  place. 
Not  only  is  French  the  iapguap*  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  but  in  countries  where 
English  has  not  established  Itself  French 
is  found  most  commonly  useful  as  an  in- 
termediary between  any  two  persons  of 
different  nationality.  Physical  propin- 
quity also  gives  French  a  special  value 
for  Englishmen;  and  recent  calamities 
confronted  ami  endured  together  should 
create  an  eternal  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

Fundamental  diversity  of  character 
and  temperament  render  mutnal  compre- 
Itension  diflicult«  but  once  established  it 
should  serve  to  correct  some  of  our  na- 
tlonal  defects.  In  mere  matter  of  lan- 
guage, as  in  other  things,  the  two  nations 
seem  destlnel  to  serve  as  complementary 
one  to  the  other.  Our  careless  articula- 
tion may  be  corrected  by  the  precise  and 
studied  utterance  of  the  French,  our 
modes  of  written  expression  might  gain 
much  from  study  of  the  perspicuous 
phrasing,  logical  construction,  and  har- 
monious proportions  of  their  prose  From 
every  point  of  view  French  Is,  for  us, 
above  all,  the  most  Important  of  living 
tongues;  It  has,  and  it  should  retain,  the 
first  place  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

German  Langvaga  Probably  Soeond 
Only  to  Frendi  in  Importance  to 
Englifdi-Speaking  Peoples. 

Before  the  \var  German  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  language  from  the  point  of  view 
uf  information.  Its  preeminence  was  at- 
tc!lncd  somewhat  rapidly — in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
in  the  last  40  years.  In  philosophy  and 
in  those  sciences  and  quasl-sciences  in 
which  new  knowledge  is  constantly  ac- 
quired and  general  conceptions  undergo 
frequent  modifications,  no  student  who 
wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  could 
afford  to  ignore  German  publications. 
This  position  was  strengtliened  by  the 
Industry  and  competence  of  German 
translators.  Important  works  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  produced  in  languages 
Xiot  genera  ly  known,  such  as  Dutch  and 
Russian,  were  often  accessible  only  in 
German  translations.  The  German  su- 
premacy was  skilifully  fostered  by  the 
fuUnirably  organized  Gorman  book  trade 
and  extended  not  only  to  the  natural 
sciences,  but  to  the  whole  field  of  phi- 
lology and  antiquities  and,  to  a  large 
part,  of  bistory. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  Ger- 
man was  second  in  value  to  French 
alone,  and  on  the  strictly  commercial  side 


probably  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  It 
owing  to  the  wide  extension  of  German 
activity  .and  the  general  use  of  German 
in  the  business  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Thus  far  there  la  no  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  The  further 
questions  that  naturally  arise  as  to  the 
real  measure  of  civil lzatlon*«  debt  to  Ger- 
many and  the  comparative  value  of  her 
literature  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss. 
The  time  Is  hardly  propitious  for  their 
dispassionate  consideration. 

No  doubt  as  a  factor  of  the  first  magni- 
tude In  shaping  the  destiny  of  Europe 
during  the  last  hundred  years  Germany 
must  retain  a  permanent  and  compelling 
interest  to  the  historical  student,  though 
the  estimate  of  the  causes  which  have 
raised  her  to  that  position  may  undergo 
changes  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. And  on  this,  also,  there  will  be 
general  agreement.  After  the  war  the 
Importance  of  German  must  correspond 
with  the  importance  of  Germany.  If 
Germany  after  the  war  Is  still  enterpris- 
ing. Industrious,  highly  organized,  for- 
midable no  less  In  trade  than  in  arms, 
we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  her  or  ignore 
her  for  a  moment ;  we  can  not  leave  any 
of  her  activities  unstudied.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Germany  by  speclaltsts  wtU  noc 
suffice;  It  must  be  widespread  through- 
out the  peoT^e.  A  democracy  can  not 
afford  to  be  Ignorant. 

Knowledge  of  German  Essential  After 
the  War. 

We  may  Indicate  one  point  hi  particu- 
lar which  is  likely  to  be  of  importance  at 
the  .end  of  the  war.  It  will  In  any  case  be 
Impossible  to  ou^t  the  use  of  German  In 
commerce,  even  for  our  own  purposes  at 
home,  apart  from  any  qnefltl  ^i  of  compe- 
tition In  neutral  countries.  The  mere  set- 
tlement of  prewar  accounts  with  Germany 
will  be  a  long  and  difficult  matter.  If  we 
are  not  ourselves  able  to  supply  men  who 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to 
conduct  the  necessary  correspondence, 
strong  incentive  will  be  offered  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  employing  qualified 
German  clerks  for  the  purpose. 

This  is  only  one  of  niany  considerations 
which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is 
of  essential  Importance  to  the  Nation 
tlint  the  study  of  the  German  language 
should  be  not  only  maimalned,  but  ex- 
tended. Unforrunateiy.  the  problem  may 
not  prove  to  be  so  simple  aa  it  seems.  Is 
It  certain  that  after  the  war  public  opin- 
ion will  at  once  be  ready  to  give  an  ira- 
prove<l  position  to  German  to  schools? 
Yet  wisdom  nud  prudence  demand  that 
its  position  should  be  improved,  for  dur- 
ing tlie  early  part  of  this  century  the 
study  of  German  was  not  going  forward, 
but  backward- 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  TO  HELP  SCHOOL 
GARDEN  ABMY. 

"Every  one  of  the  22,000,000  school 
children  of  the  Unitea  States  should  be 
given  the  oppor%'inity  to  feel  that  he  has 
a  part  iu  the  work  of  winning  the  war," 
says  IMrs.  Mary  K.  Shernmn,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  now  serving  as  assist- 
ant regional  director  of  tlie  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  in  charge 
of  tlie  ganien  army  activities  of  club 
women. 

"One  vital  service  that  may  be  put 
within  reach  of  these  boys  and  girls  is 
the  chance  to  produce  food.  There  is  no 
other  one  thing  that  comes  so  distinctly 
home  to  every  individual  as  food,  and 
if  every  child  Is  shown  that  by  raising 
eyen  a  little  food  that  he  himself  eats 
h<B  will  he  helping  to  keep  the  soldiers 
on  the  battle  fields  from  going  hungry, 
ho  will  see  that  he  has  a  part  and  can 
help  in  the  great  world  struggle. 

"  Secretary  Lane,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  put  in  operation  a 
practical  plan  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
school  children  of  the  country  for  gai^ 
den  work.  The  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing this  opportunity  within  reach  of  the 
children  rests  very  largely  upon  the 
women.  The  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  through  Its  department  of 
the  conservation  of  national  resources,  is 
urging  its  membership  of  2.000,000 
women  to  aid  in  the  work  for  school  gar- 
dens.  The  citizens  of  a  community  who 
do  not  make  it  possible  for  the  school 
Biaqooa)  pav  'sivdpaiJd  *s^udpaa:ia|j3dns 
to  conduct  school  gardens,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army,  are  not  awake  to  their  full 
duty.  Collective  support  and  individual 
service  must  be  given  and  public  interest 
'  aroused.  We  must  vision  the  possibili- 
ties and  keep  in  mind  tliat  the  aim  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army  is  to 
nationalize,  unify,  and  to  greatly  extend 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
school  children  of  America." 


GARDENING   AND  ARITHMETIC. 

Miss  Phyllis  Blank  Is  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  North  Side  schools  in  Atlanta, 
6a.,  and  when  she  was  appointed  by  the 
sui>ervlsor  of  school-directed  home  ^r- 


dening  to  head  that  department  in  Iter 
school  she  was  delighted.  She  immedi- 
ately put  her  thoughts  to  work  to  devisi 
ways  and  means  of  correlating  garden- 
ing with  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
grades,  for  if  Miss  Phyllis  believed  in 
any  one  thing  more  strongly  than  an- 
other, it  was  that  educational  processes 
should  be  made  practical.  Her  plan  for 
connecting  the  work  with  arithmetic  is 
here  described  because  it  delighted  the 
children,  vitalized  the  subject  matter, 
and  was  a  decided  success  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

To  arouse  tlic  interest  of  the  children 
in  their  home  gardens  was  the  vital  point 


to  be  held  in  view  whatever  she  did. 
Miss  Phyllis  knew  tlmt  a  "demoastra- 
tlon"  garden  would  be  almost  indispen- 
sable. After  talking  over  the  plan  with 
her  principal  and  securing  her  cooper- 
ation she  called  up  the  owner  of  a  vacant 
lot  adjoining  the  school  grounds  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  use  it  for  a  school 
garden  free  of  charge.  But  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  to  finance  the 
enterprise  was  the  question  that  puzzled 
her.  The  principal  assured  her  that  the 
school  treasury  was  empty,  and  no  help 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  source. 
After  thinking  about  it  for  some  time 
Mlas  Phyllis  finally  conceived  the  idea 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN 
ARMY  TO  THE  STATE  AUTHORITIES  IN  THE  NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  assistant  regional  director  for  the  State  cooperates  with  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  and  the  public  safety  committee,  the  three  men  having  a 
Joint  office  in  the  State  capitol  at  Albany,  and  all  of  them  working  together 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  School  Garden  Army. 

NBW  JERBBT. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools  has  turned  over  to  the  assistant  regional 
director  the  entire  school-garden  work  in  New  Jersey,  the  Garden  Army  man 
having  his  headquarters  in  the  State  superintendent's  ofiice  and  traveling  out 
from  there  under  his  direction.  The  public  safety  committee  of  New  Jersey 
has  a  very  small  appropriation,  but  Is  cooperating  to  the  extent  of  its  ability. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

The  State  director  of  the  Sdiool  Garden  Army  has  an  office  with  the  State 
board  of  education  at  Harrisburg  and  the  State  committee  on  public  safety  in 
Philadelphia.  Lieut  Gov.  McClan  is  the  public  safety  director  of  the  School 
Garden  Army  for  the  State. 

KSW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  School  Garden  Army  director  has  an  office  with  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  the  State  director  of  the  public  safety  committee, 
working  out  through  the  State  under  their  local  instructions.  Practically  all 
the  garden  work  in  the  State  is  being  sui)ervlsed  in  this  way. 

HAINB. 

An  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  New  Hampshire  is  In  operation,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  oflPering,  through  the  State  department  of  education,  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  garden  superrlsion. 

MABTLAND. 

The  State  department  of  education  and  the  State  director  of  the  public 
safety  committee  are  working  in  full  cooperation  with  the  State  director  for 
the  School  Qaiden  Army. 
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of  forming  n  "stock  company."  In- this 
way,  she  reasoned,  not  only  would  there 
bo  the  necessary  money  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  garden,  but  much  of  the 
dread  children  sometimes  experience 
when  they  reach  the  subject  of  "  stocks  " 
in  arithmetic  could  be  eliminated,  since 
its  practical  value  could  be  so  clearly 
demonstrated  as  to  relieve  it  of  all  dis- 
agreeable features.  So  the  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  children  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades. 

The  par  value  of  the  "garden  stock" 
was  placed  at  25  cents  a  share,  and  each 
child  was  to  receive  his  money  back,  with 
his  share  of  the  "  dividends  "  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term  in  June,  when  the 
company  would  be  dissolved.  Should  the 
proceeds  pf  the  garden  fail  to  equal  the 
cost  and  the  price  of  stock  fall  below 
"  par  "  In  June,  Miss  Phyllis  assured  the 
company  that  she  stood  as  guarantor 
against  losses.  They  would  at  least  re- 
ceive their  investment,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible  to  have  the  dem- 
onstration garden,  which  was  so  much 
needed  to  Illustrate  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  home  garden,  besides  having  many 
practical  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

The  membership  of  the  company  was 
at  first  llmiteil  to  a  hundred  boys  and 
girls,  but  the  children  begged  so  hard 
to  be  included  in  the  enteiT)rise  that  122 
members  finally  composed  the  cori>ora- 
tlon.  As  there  were  three  seventh  grades 
in  the  school,  the  president,  treasurer 
(both  boys),  and  the  secretary  (a  girl) 
were  selected  from  these  gi'ades  respec- 
tively. The  twelve  directors  were  chosen 
from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  as  well 
as  from  the  seventh,  and  no  worthy 
pupil  was  denied  the  honor  of  reiire- 
sentlng  the  grade  because  she  happened 
to  be  a  girl.  The  children  were  given 
the  opportunity  during  an  English  period 
to  express  themselves  concerning  the 
plan.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
"  stock  market "  was  opened  on  a  cer- 
tain Monday  morning,  and  the  sale  be- 
gan, with  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  In  charge,  there  was  a  long 
line  of  boys  and  girls  eagerly  awaiting 
their,  turn  to  purchase  a  share  In  the 
"  Wood  Street  Garden  Company."  Many 
who  forgot  their  money  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  run  home  for  it,  but  this  was 
against  the  rule,  so  they  had  to  wait 
and  buy  the  next  morning.  The  "  mar- 
ket "  was  to  remain  open  for  one  week, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase  a 
second  share  until  the  fourth  day.  The 
sales  closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  with 
more  than  twice  enough  capital  to  finance 
the  demonstration  garden. 

A  man  was  employed  to  plow  the  plot 
(this  was  the  only  expense  for  hired 
labor),  after  which  the  larger  boys 
spaded    and    raked   it.     Fertilizer   and 


seed  were  bought,  and  the  children  found 
that  the  value  of  stock  was  "  below  par." 
Anxiously  they  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  warm  spring  days  when  they  might 
begin  selling  vegetables.  Their  plants 
came  up  nicely  and  were  growing  very 
satisfactorily,  when  to  their  dismay  they 
discovered  that  a  flock  of  English  spar- 
rows were  coming  to  the  garden  every 
day  and  making  their  dinner  of  the 
tender  young  plants.  Again  stock  was 
on  the  downward  trend.  Some  wheat 
was  bought  and  fed  to  the  sparrows  for 
a  few  days,  and  when  their  confidence 
was  sufficiently  established  they  were 
fed  with  poisoned  wheat,  which  finished 
this  particular  flock  of  birds  and  warned 
others  not  to  meddle  with  Wood  Street 
garden.  The  vegetables  now  flourished 
without  interruption,  and  the  price  of 
"  stock  "  immediately  advanced. 

When  the  vegetables  were  ready  to 
market  the  children  proceeded  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way  to  dispose  of  them.  In- 
quiry was  made  each  day  at  grocery 
stores  aboTit  prices  and  customers  were 
given  good,  fresh  vegetables  right  from 
the  garden  at  the  same  price  the  mar- 
kets were  offering  them.  It  was  not  the 
policy  to  undersell.  Boys  were  eager  to 
deliver  vegetables  before  and  after 
school,  and  profits  began  to  replace  the 
cost  Lessons  were  given  in  gathering 
and  marketing  vegetables  and  In  the 
treatment  of  the  ground  after  the  neces- 
sary walking  to  gather  them.  Far 
gi-eater  interest  was  taken  In  home  gar- 
dens than  ever  before.  Aside  from  an 
occasional  period  assigned  to  this  work 
all  the  work  was  done  at  recess  and  after 
school  hours.  Indeed,  many  children 
preferretl  working  in  the  garden  to  en- 
gaging in  the  ordinary  sports  of  the 
playground.  And  all  the  time  there  were 
problems  of  many  kinds  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  arithmetic. 
There  were  measurements,  percentage, 
gain  and  loss,  stocks,  and  the  more  sim- 
ple but  very  particular  work  of  making 
change  when  sales  were  made. 

At  last  June  came  and  the  company 
was  dissolved.  The  stockholders  re- 
ceived back  not  only  their  Investment, 
but  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  The  garden 
was  turned  over  to  a  bright  sixth-grade 
boy  for  the  summer.  As  a  result  of  his 
Industry  and  thrift  a  total  profit  of  64 
per  cent  of  the  investment  was  realized 
before  September  1. 


GARDEN  ARMY  FILMS  RELEASED. 

Under  the  direction  of  F.  Wythe  and 
the  Western  States  Regional  Director  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army, 
a  film  cut  into  four-minute  actions  will 
be  released  soon  In  California  and  the 


other  Western  States  to  interest  chil- 
dren, parents  and  teachers  in  tlie  United 
States  School  Garden  Army.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  enlist  a  new  body  of  producers 
hitherto  untouched  and  to  carry  war 
garden  information  quickly  to  adults  and 
children  alike  in  an  interesting  and  ap- 
pealing waj^. 

Through  the  machinery  of  the  State 
Councils  of  Defense  and  the  school  sys- 
tem wide  distribution  will  be  given  the 
film  and  thousands  of  young  people  and 
old  will  come  to  learn  quickly  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  educational  values  of  home 
gardening. 

The  scenario  of  the  first  section  is  as 
follows:  The  sun  rises.  20,000,000  boys 
and  girls  go  to  school  every  morning. 
They  pledge  allegiance  to  their  flag. 
They  are  willing  and  ready  to  help  win 
the  war  if  they  are  shown  the  way. 
They  consume  a  large  part  of  the  food 
In  the  United  States.  They  produce  lit- 
tle. The  President  calls.  A  million  and 
a  half  answer.  They  produce  In  1918 
enough  foodstuffs  to  fill  a  barrel  the 
height  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
They  cultivate  enough  ground  to  make  a 
highway  around  the  world.  The  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  comes  to 
Johnny's  town.  He  sees  a  poster  and 
reads :  "  Every  boy  or  girl  may  enlist  In 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
Every  company  will  have  a  captain." 
Johnny  In  school  steals  a  few  minutes 
to  write  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lane.  Im- 
patiently he  waits  for  an  answer.  Mean- 
while he  fis  assigned  a  weedy  area  in  the 
back  yard  and  starts  a  garden.  Secre- 
tary Lane's  letter  arrives.  Johnny  takes 
it  to  the  teacher.  The  children  enlist. 
Johnny  is  elected  captain.  He  is  seen 
at  home  directed  by  the  teacher,  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  friend,  the  neigh- 
bor at  diverse  times  preparing  his  spring 
garden  In  the  fall.  He  makes  a  compost 
pile,  a  cold  frame,  and  a  hot  bed.  As  a 
captain  Johnny  visits  the  home  gar- 
dens of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  film 
will  show  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  com- 
post piles  under  way — yards  cleaned 
from  trash — ^weedy  patches  redeemed — 
mothers  and  daughters,  fathers  and  sons 
working  together  on  a  common-home 
project.  The  teacher  visits  Johnny's 
garden.  She  finds  his  plan  well  prepared 
and  under  execution  and  awards  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army  In- 
signia, formally  identifying  him  as  a 
captain  In  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army.  He  receives  his  commis- 
sion. Later  Johnny  sends  his  formal  re- 
port on  home  visitation  to  Director  (gen- 
eral Francis  at  Washington. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  call  for 
5,000,000  volunteers  and  shows  the  chil- 
dren In  back-yard  trenches  backing  the 
boys  in  trenches  across  the  water. 


GARDEN  NOTES- 

Goji^o  F.  Mann,  a  United  States  School 
Garden  Army  recnilt.  In  a  town  suburban 
to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  not  only  worked 
in  a  war  plant  last  summer  during  the 
vacation  period,  but  on  very  poor  soil 
cultivated  a  war  garden  and  raised  food 
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for  a  ftimlly  of  10.     The  sarpl<u»  was 
canned  or  dried  for  winter  use. 

*  «       «r       9       * 

Francfa  Foster,  a  Rome,  N.  T.,  hlpU 
sdiool  boy,  ealtivated  a  garden  latst  sum- 
mer 9,900  sqnaie  feet  In  area  and  sold 
$146  worth  of  vegetables.  His  cost  for 
tools,  seed,  and  fertiliser,  etc.,  was  $66. 

*  ♦       •       «r       * 

A  recent  pubMcatlon  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration says:    , 

We  In  America  have  no  more  than 
touched  our  capacity  for  making  gardens. 
What  we  have  done  Is  merely  a  beglimliig; 
The  accomplishments  of  the  summer  of 
1918  showed  the  possibilities  of  the  woric 
and  placed  It  beyond  the  purely  expert- 
mental  stage.  The  maklng^  of  gardens 
must  go  on  long  after  the  close  ef  the  war 
1b  order  to  supply  both  ourselves  and  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  Ending  hostilities^ 
either  by  declaring  an  armistice  or  mak- 
ing a  permanent  peace  wl.I  not  relieve 
the  demands  made  en  America's  fbod 
supply. 


SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOTt  BIBLE 
STUDY. 

Bible  study,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
moral  education,  but  for  its  cultural  value 
as  well,  is  recognized  by  the  public  school 
autliorldes  of  Lansing,  Mich.  School 
credit  Is  given  for  definite  worlr  done  In 
church  schools  or  in  the  home.  This  in* 
teresting  departure  Is  thus  described  by 
Supt  J.  W.  Sexton  In  a  recent  report : 

You  have  authorized  the  giving  of 
credit  in  the  hi^  school  for  outside  work 
in  Bible  study.  The  object  of  this  Is  well 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
outlined  the  plan.  Leaders  In  both  churclt 
and  State  educational  systems  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  probl^od 
of  religious  education  is  a  common  re* 
q)onsibllity.  They  realize  that  there  Is 
need  for  a  more  systematic  and  effective 
program  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion than  has  yet  been  offered  in  eitlier 
public  or  churclL  schools  The  demand  is 
wldcfspread  and  Is  growing  for  an  or- 
ganized correlation  of  all  educational 
forces  for  moral  ends.  The  State  can  not 
teach  or  demand  the  teaching  of  religion, 
but  pubUc  schools  can  grant  adequate 
recognition  for  definite  Bible  study  in  all 
its  cultural  phases*  pursued  in  the  church 
schools. 

A  syllabus  according  to  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done  is  being  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  high- 
school  faculty.  This  will  soon  be  ready 
for  publication.  Not  more  than  2  of  the 
32  credits  required  fbr  graduation  may 
be  secured  by  outside  Bible  study.  The 
sole  test  in  determining  whether  credit 
will  l)e  granted  will  be  an  examination 
conforming  ta  the  same  standards  as 
other  high  soliool  subjects^  given  at  the 
high  school  by  members  of  the  high-school 
faculty  at  the  time  of  the  regular  semes- 
ter e:caminatlons. 

This  plan  will  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  the  school  in  the  matter  of  giving 
credit  and  at  the  same  time  it  Is  hoped 
will  furnish  greater  interest  in  Bible 
study  among  tho  high  school  young  peo- 
ple. 


{Conthraed  from  page  4.) 
Approximately  10  per  cent  of  our  teach- 
ing corps  have  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  definite  war  service.  Approxi- 
mately 7  per  cent  Increase  over  last  year 
has  obtained  in  our  continuation  schools 
affecting  boys  and  girls  14  to  16'  years  of 
age.  Our  high-school  enrollment  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  June,  1918,  was 
slightly  above  10,000;  we  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  about  500  In  the  anticipated  en- 
rollment for  September,  1918. 

AHsfnate  Weeks  Plim  of  School  and 
Bniployimiit. 

To-  meet  the  present  emergency,  we 
have  not  only  benefited  by  the  conditions 
and  agecles  mentioned  above,  but  we  have 
in  all  possible  Instances  been  meeting  fur- 
ther demands  by  the  formation  of  al- 
ternate week  school  and  work  programs, 
and  In  other  modifications  of  the  time 
element  requirements  in  the  public-school 
program* 

Aa  we  faca  the  future,  Pittsburgh 
feels  confident  of  her  ability  to  meet  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  industry  and 
comm«*ce  without  seriously  affecting  the 
educational  blrthxight  of  her  adolescent 
boys  and  glria 


Yirguila  Schools  Closed  on  Aceoant  of 
Epidemic. 

Bt^  H^^is  Habt, 
state   Buperintendent   of   Puhlio  Instruction, 

At  about  the  time  the  city  schools  of 
the  State  were  opened  or  preparing  to 
open,  the  epidemic  of  influenza  became  so 
serious  as  to  necessttata  the  closing  of 
practically  all  of  these  schools.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  give  any  reliable 
Information  as  to  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  high-school  students  in  Virginia 
who  have  left  school  in  order  to  engage 
in  some  trade  or  Industry; 

The  eastern  section  of  the  State,  with 
its  tremendous  war  activity  and  with  the 
relatively  high  wages  paid.  Is  an  inviting 
field  for  not  only  high-school  pupils  but 
for  teachers  as  well.  The  result  Is  that 
the  most  serious  educational  problem  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  is  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  This  Is  Induced  by  very  invit- 
ing salaries  paid  in  Washington  City  for 
stenographers  and  clerks,  and  to  the  re- 
placement of  men  In  many  industrial  and 
commercial  positions  in  the  State. 

The  condition  is  aggravate  by  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  paid  public-school  teach- 
ers are  entirely  too  low  to  bo  offered  in 
competition  with  anyt4iing  ^se. 
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ORGANIZING  WIN-THE-WAR 
CONFERENCES  IN  THE 
STATES.    

Southern  Sociological  Congress  Backs 
Movement  in  Cooperation  with  Crov- 
emment  Departments  and  Other  Na- 
tional Organizations  —  Constmctive 
Program  of  Socia}  Progress  Planned. 


Crystallization  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  wln-the-war  policy  is  being* 
forwarded  by  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  which 
plans  campaigns  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.     A  recent  announcement  states: 

The  war  must  be  won  In  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  To  that  end  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  in  cooper- 
ation with  departments  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment and  sectoral  national  organizations, 
Is  organizing  a  series  of  State  wln-the- 
war  conferences. 

The  new  plan  adopted  at  tlie  last  annual 
congress  provides  Uiat  hereafter  the  cour 
gross  will  work  In  cooperation  wltli  State 
conferences  as  units,  the  memben^lp  fee 
to  be  divided  as  follows:  One-third  goes 
to  finance  the  State  conference,  one-tilird 
to  help  finance  the  sociological  congress* 
and  one-third  to  publish  literature  for 
the  members.  In  carrying  out  this  plan 
it  is  our  policy  to  secure  and  maintain 
a  membership  of  1,000  leaders  in  each 
State,  so  that  the  State  organisation  may 
have  sufficient  strength  and  influence  to 
carry  forward  without  interruption  a 
constructive  program  of  social  progress. 
This  membership  of  1,000  should  consti- 
tute the  best  who'a  who  in  each  State. 

Our  plan  of  campaign  is,  then,  for  this 
year:  First,  to  hold  a  wln-the-war  con- 
gress In  each  State  as  far  as  practicable ; 
second,  to  conduct  the  annual  congress  of 
southern  leaders  next  spring;  third,  to 
publish  the  papers  of  the  last  two  con- 
ventions in  a  500-page  volume,  entitled 
"Democracy  In  Earnest;"  fourth,  to 
maintain  the  ofllce  at  Washington  as  aa 
eflldent  clearini^  hquse  on  social  work. 

The  officers  of  the  congress  include 
Bishop*  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  chairman ;  J.  E.  McCulloch,  educa- 
tional secretary;  and  Edwin  C.  Dinwid- 
dle, treasurer.  The  offices  are  in  the 
MacLachlen  Building;  Washington,  D.  a 


CORRELATION. 

Much  has  been  said  In  school  circles 
about  correlation  and  but  little  done. 
The  School  Garden  Army  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  trying  It.  Posters  and 
exhibits  from  the  Art  Department,  gar- 
d^i  songs  from  the  Music  Department, 
garden  pageants,  plays,  and  four-minute 
speeclies  from  the  En^sh  Department, 
garden  measurements  from  the  Mathe- 
matics Department,  garden  costs  and 
profits  from  the  Commercial  Department, 
and  garden  plants  and  enemies  from  the 
Science  Department  are  suggestive  of  the 
possibilities  or  correlation  with  other 
school  work. 
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LESSONS    IN    COMMUNITY 
AND  NATIONAL  LIFg.     * 

•*The  war  is  bringing  to  the  minds  of 
our  people  a  new  application  .qj  the 
probleius  of , national  life  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  .meaning  and  alms 
of  democracy.  Matters  w^hlch  heretofore 
have  seemed  commonplace  and  trivial  are 
seen  In  a  truer  lii^Ut,  The  urgent  demand 
for  the  production  and  proper  distribu- 
tion ojf  food  and  other  national  resources 
has  made. us  aware  of  the  close  depend- 
ence of  individual  on  individual  and  na- 
tion on  nation.  The  effort  to  keep  up  so- 
cial tktuA  tedustrlal  organizations  in  spite 
of  the  withdrawal  of  men  for  the  Army 
has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  modem 
life  has  become  complex  and  specialized. 

"These  and  other  lessons  of  the  war 
must  be  learned  quickly  if  we  are  Intel- 
ligently and  successfully  to  defend  'our 
institutiona  When  the  war  is  over  we 
must  apply  the  wisdom  which  we  have 
acquired  in  purging  and  ennobling  the 
life  of  the  world. 

"  In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a 
broader  view  of  human  possibilities  the 
counnon  school  must  have  a  large  part." 

These  considerations  led  the  President 
in  August,  1917,  to  direct  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  suit- 
able lessons  for  elementary  grades  and 
for  the  high-school  classes.  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  conviction  that : 

"  Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  con- 
crete way  what  can  be  undertaken  in  the 
schools  and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  formulate  new 
and  appropriate  materials  drawns  di- 
rectly from  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.'' 

The  instructions  thus  given  involved  a 
radical  departure  from  all  previous  prac- 
tices and  traditions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  meant  nothing  less  than 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  texts  for 
the  direct  use  of  pupils  and  arrange- 
ments for  their  distribution  through  the 
only  possible  channel,  namely,  by  sale  at 
cost  through  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, an  officer  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  No  other  officer  is  au- 
thorized under  the  law  to  sell  any  publi- 
cation of  the  Government;  free  distribu- 
tion was  out  of  the  question,  for  Uie 
printing  require<l  was  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
bureau. 

The  plans  finally  perfected  provided  for 
the  preparation  of  the  text  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  and  Dr. 
Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  the  cost  of  preparation  was 
borne  by  the  Food  Administration;  the 


first  edftion,  involving  payment  for  com- 
position, stereotype  platen,  etc.,  was  borne 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  the  corre- 
spondence and  all  business  arrangements 
are  handled  by  the  editor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education ;  the  clerical  force  required 
is  provided  in  part  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  in  part  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration; the  actual  distribution  of  the 
documents  Is  conducted  by  the  sujperln- 
tendent  of  documents,  and  all  money  re- 
ceive<l  in  payment  of  the  lessons  is  trans- 
mitted to  him. 

The  lessons  consist  of  reading  material 
in  form  to  be  put  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  pupils.  The  text  in  each  case  deals 
with  selected  topics,  and  is  followed  by 
questions  and  suggestions  as  to  topics 
which  may  be  studied  in  addition  to  those 
presented  in  the  text.  Each  lesson  is  a 
unit  intended  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
the  pupil.  The  lesson  is  carefully  pre- 
pared by  a  specialist  and  is  filled  with  In- 
formation which  will  reward  the  pupil  for 
his  reading.  Each  lesson  Is  also  part  of 
a  series  In  which  the  different  lessons  ap- 
proach the  same  central  theme  from  vari- 
ous angles.  The  lessons  do  not  exhaust 
the  theme  which  they  illustrate.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  page  series  of  questions 
are  set  down  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teachers  to  carry 
the  methods  of  the  lessons  further.  Es- 
pecially is  it  hoped  that  the  lessons  will 
lead  to  studies  of  the  local  institutions 
which  are  around  the  school.  A  genuine 
study  of  community  life  must  take  up  the 
familiar  environment  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  laboratory  for  these  les- 
sons Is  in  the  home  environment  and  the 
Industrial  environment  of  the  pupil. 

There  are  three  grades  of  lessons, 
namely,  section  A  for  the  upi)er  classes 
of  the  high  school,  section  B  for  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the 
first  class  of  the  high  school,  and  section 
C  for  the  Intermediate  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  One  number  or  leaflet 
of  each  section  appeared  each  month 
for  eight  months,  beginning  October  1, 
1017 ;  24  were  Issued  In  all.  Each  leaflet 
contains  from  2  to  4  les.sons  and  fills  32 
printed  pages.  They  are  sold  at  prices 
which  vary  accprding  to  quantity,  from 
5  cents  for  a  single  copy  to  1  cent  each  in 
lots  of  500  or  more. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  lessons 
by  schoolmen  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Orders  were  unexpectedly  heavy,  and  It 
was  difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
total  sales,  during  the  school  year, 
amounted  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion copies  of  the  32-page  leaflets. 

A  new  edition  of  the  lessons  has  been 
issued  in  which  all  the  lessons  of  each 
of  the  three  sections  are  bound  together 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  pamphlets  are 
sold  at  the  flat  price  of  15  cents  each. 

The  demand  for  the  lessons  continues 
and  a  large  sale  is  expected  during  the 
coming  year. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  ORDNANCE 
CITIES. 


War  Dep&rtment  Announces  Plaiis  for 
the  Education  of  Children  of  Em- 
ployees— Special  Organization  Nec- 
essary to  Meet  Unique  Conditions. 


There  are  15,000  children  for  whom 
the  Government  must  provide  education 
in  great  ammunition  boom  towns.  Ap- 
proximately $2,500,000  Ims  been  set  aside 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings.  Five  of  these  ordnance  cities 
already  have  schools,  and  the  schools  In 
the  other  seven  communities  are  being 
hurried  to  completion.  By  direction  of 
the  chief  of  ordnance,  Maj.  Gen.  C.  C. 
Williams,  the  school  system  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  community  organization 
branch  of  the  industrial  service  section 
of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department, 
headed  by  Fred  C.  Butler. 

The  school  system  covers  kindergarten, 
grade  school,  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  night  courses  for  adults,  and  in 
one  community  a  high-school  course. 
The  400  teachers  employed  are  volun- 
teers from  the  country  generally. 

The  War  Department  has  appointed 
the  following  advisory  committee:  Dr. 
George  D.  Strayer,  chairman,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  professor  of  school  administration 
in  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Jackson,  special  agent  in  com- 
munity organization,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  Dr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  commissioner  of  eiluca- 
tlon  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  Dr. 
Dwight  B.  Waldo,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Normal  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
W.  G.  Coburn,  who  drew  the  plans  for 
the  school  system,  will  administer  it  as 
director. 


KANSAS    CITY    SCHOOL    ES- 
TABLISHES A  RECORD. 


Achievement  of  Elementary  School  in 
War-Savings  Campaign. 


John  T.  Wayland,  vice  <^haii*man  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  section  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Savings  Committee,  modestly 
inquires  whether  his  city  is  not  entitled 
to  claim  a  record.    He  says : 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  we  have  a  ward  school  here,  the 
Benton  School,  Mr.  James  M.  Cott Ing- 
ham, principal,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  1,000  pupils,  who  have  purchased 
since  the  iwglnnlng  of  the  war-savings 
campaign  something  over  $45,000  worth 
of  stamps.  We  do  not  know  of  a  school 
in  the  country  anywhere  which  equals 
this  record. 

Does  any  reader  of  School  Life  know 
of  an  elementary  school  which  has  sur- 
passel  this  achievement?    i       r^r^r\lr> 
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The  White  House, 

Novemher  11,  1918. 

My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for 
which  America  fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now 
be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist  by  example,  by  sober,  friendly 
counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  just 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 


.'n  these  three  sentences,  said  to  liave  been  written  with  pencil  on  a  half  sheet  of 
White  House  paper  early  Monday  morning,  November  11,  the  President  announced,  first, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  task  upon  which  we  entered  with  the  Allied  countries 
twenty  months  ago,  and  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  energies  with  a  unanimity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  unprecedented — the  destrocticm  of  militaristic  autocracy  and  the 
ending  of  a  world  era;  second,  our  new  task,  no  less  important  and  no  less  difficult,  of 
helping  to  establish  just  democracy  throughout  tiie  world.  The  first  task  was  accom- 
plished within  twenty  months  of  our  entrance  into  the  war.  TTie  full  accomplishment 
of  the  second  may  require  as  many  years,  but  we  shall  work  at  it  as  devotedly  and 
wholeheartedly  as  we  worked  at  the  first.  And  there  will  be  the  joy  of  working  at  a 
great  task  of  construction,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  we  are  helping  to  build 
a  new  world  on  the  permanent  basis  of  intelligence,  freedom,  democracy,  and  good  will. 

From  our  entrance  into  the  war  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  acted  on  the  principle  that  we  had  before  us  two  tasks  of  supreme  impor- 
tance: To  win  the  war  for  freedom  and  democracy  and,  possibly,  for  permanent  peace, 
and  to  fit  ourselves  and  our  children  for  life  and  citizenship  in  the  new  world  which  the 
war  was  making  possible.  The  first  of  these  tasks  has  now  been  accomplished  more 
fully  and  completely  than  most  of  us  could  hope  a  few  months  ago.  The  otha*  task  is 
just  begun,  but  it  must  be  done  as  thoroughly  and  well  as  the  fost.  Patriotic  duty  to 
our  country  and  our  obligation  to  the  new  woiid  demand  that  we  should  work  at  it  now 
and  for  years  to  come  with  redoubled  energy,  and  with  unanimity  no  less  complete  than 
than  that  with  which  we  have  waged  the  war. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CowmimoiJrff. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  OF  CAUPORNU. 


State  Board  of  Education  takes  the  Initiative  in  Comprehensive 
Strcly  -Guiding  Principles  Agreed  Upon— Proposed  Amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California,  through 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one  of  the 
leading  local  educators  to  consider  the  reorganization 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  has  under- 
taken a  study  which,  judging  by  the  report  of  a  sub- 
committoe  recently  made  public,  gives  promise  of 
offering  a  notable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
educational  problems  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  devising 
of  practical  plans  for  their  solution. 

The  committee  organized  by 
appointing  three  subcommittees: 
One  on  organization,  under  the 
.  chiiirmanHhip  of  Dr.  A.  V. 
Lange;  one  on  school  finances 
whose  chairman  is  Superinten- 
dent Mark  Keppel;  and  the 
third  on  the  curriculum,  with 
Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  aa  chairman. 
The  report  of  the  Lange  com- 
mittee on  organization  is  the 
first  to  be  presented. 

In  defining  thft  scope  of  its 
field  of  investigations  the  sub- 
committee limits  itself  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  school  system  con- 
sidered as  an  organ  of  the  body 
politic  and  to  the  operative 
machinery  necessary  to  give  its 
conclusions  effectiveness. 

As  an  approach  to  its  study  the 
committee  agrees  upon  certain 
guiding  principles,  which,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  arc  as 
follows: 

1 .  Education  being  a  supremo 
Stat<!  interest,  the  people  thereof 

as  a  corporate  whole,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  The  corporate  whole,  in  order  to  realize  itself  as  a  democracy, 
must  strive  to  provide  completeness  of  educational  opportunities, 
not  only  with  respect  to  continuity,  but  also  with  respect  to  variety 
and  equitable  distribution;  and  no  child  citizen  must  be  allowed 
to  become  an  adult  citizen  without  education. 

3.  Democracy  itself  being  a  school  for  all,  the  kind  and  degree  of 
State  control  of  education  must  be  determined  by  the  essentialb  of 
the  general  welfare,  which,  to  be  sure,  will  vary  from  time  to  time; 
tlio  component  units,  however,  must  always  have  ample  scope  for 
learning  how  best  to  contribute  to  the  educational  prosperity  of  the 
inclusive  whole. 

4.  The  end  sought  being  progress  as  well  as  preservation,  the 
l^islature,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  must  have  ample  scope  for 
promi)tly  adapting  edm^ational  arrangements  to  the  successive 
sta4?(»a  of  social  development. 

5.  In  order  to  j)romote  both  democratic  solidarity  and  adequate 
management,  the  school  system  of  a  democratic  commonwealth  must 
needs  be  one  system. 

(CoiiUnucd  on  i>ago  7.) 


SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY  SCHOOL. 


The  Village  FrequenUy  the  Center  of  All  Phases  of  the  Life  of 
the  People  Except  the  School  Life— School  the  One  Interest  All 
Citizens  Have  in  Common. 


DEMOCRACY'S  DUTY  TO  EDUCATION 


PROPOSED    AMENDMEKT    TO   THE    CALZFOBNIA    STATE 
COlfSTlTUTIOK. 


The  education  of  all  members  of  a  free  commonwealth 
being  essential  to  the  safety,  progress  and  general  welfare 
thereof,  the  Legislature  of  California  shall  ever  encourage 
efforts  calculated  to  further  physical  vigor,  mental  power, 
the  appreciation  and  cultivatipn  of  art^  standards  and  habits 
of  right  conduct,  economic  fitness  and  sklU  and  loyal  and 
efilcient  citizenship  in  general;  and  shall  provide,  as 
adequately  as  may  be  possible,  for  one  unified  system  of 
State  education,  the  same  to  be  so  organized  and  adminis- 
tered as  to  secure  not  only  continuity  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  all  the  gradations  of  learning,  training  and 
research  but  also  the  necessary  variety  and  the  adequate 
distribution  of  such  opportunities. 


In  recent  years  we  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  schook  of  the  city  and  of  the. open  country,  but 
the  schook  of  the  vmages  have  been  neglected — to 
some  extent  forgotten.  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  special- 
ist in  city  school  systems,  Bureau  of  Education,  points 
out  that  the  problems  and  the  possibilities  of  schools 
in  villages  of  less  than  2,500  population  are  rarely 
mentioned  in  school  journals  and  at  educational 
meetings. 

That  the  village  echool  has  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  10,000  incorporated 
villages  of  less  than  2,500  popu- 
lation. These  may  be  classed 
as  mining,  manufacturing,  sub- 
urban, and  agricultural,  each 
liaving  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems that  make  generalizations 
regarding  village  life  practically 
impossible.  The  mining  village 
may  or  may  not  have  intimate 
contact  with  the  surrounding 
country.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  manufacturing  village .  The 
suburban  village  may  usually 
be  classed  as  a  part  of  the  near-by 
city.  Villages  located  in  agri- 
cultiual  regions  usually  liave 
about  the  same  characteristics 
and  have  great  possibilities  as 
centers  of  communit y  life .  The  y 
are  the  trading  points  for  prac- 
tically all  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  Hardly  a  week 
]>a8ees  that  every  farmer  in  the 
community  does  not  go  to  the  village  to  trade  at  the  store,  to  have 
some  farm  implement  repaired,  to  have  his  horses  or  mules  shod,  to 
have  his  auto  repaired  at  the  village  garage,  to  deposit  his  money  in 
the  bank,  to  attend  lodge  meetings  of  some  of  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, or  to  pass  a  few  hours  at  some  store  or  in  a  hotel  offtce  swap- 
ping stories  with  the  other  farmers  of  the  community.  The  farmer's 
wife  goes  to  the  village  to  purchase  groceries,  dress  goods,  shoes, 
and  on  other  errands. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  attend  one 
of  the  village  churches  (there  usually  being  three  or  four),  so  the  vil- 
lage to  a  large  extent  becomes  the  church  center  for  the  community. 
Many  villages  are  the  centers  of  the  amusements  and  recreation  for 
the  surrounding  country.  If  it  is  a  village  of  1,000  population,  or 
even  less,  it  has  a  picture  show  at  least  once  a  week,  the  patrona^^e 
being  drawn  not  only  from  the  village  proper  but  from  the  entire 
community.  There  is  the  village  baseball  team  c^omposed  of  the 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  village  and  also  of  some  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  country.  Often,  too.  there  is  the  village  brass 
band  made  up  of  the  musicians  of  the  village  and  surrounding  ooun- 
(Contiuued  on  imgc  4.) 
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THE  CAMP  LIBRARY. 


An  Important  War  Institution  for  Edu« 
cation — How  the  American  Library 
Association  is  Introducing  the  Soldier 
to  the  Books  he  Needs. 


-Vs  an  institution  for  education,  the 
camp  library  is  finding  opportunities  for 
service  ns  great  as  those  of  the  public 
library  of  civil  life.  In  a  field  which 
ranges  from  Instruction  of  illiterates  to 
reference  library  work  comparable  to 
that  of  the  technical  college  library,  new 
lK)ssi  bill  ties  are  constalitly  opening  up. 
and  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the 
War  Library  Service  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  will  probably  be  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  work  for  the 
coming  year. 

Of  the  43  largo  camp  libraries  main- 
tained by  the  American  I^lbrary  Associa- 
tion, the  most  highly  developed  along 
technical  lines  is  that  at  Camp  Johnston, 
Fla..  the  big  Quartermaster  Corps  camp, 
training  its  men  by  means  of  20  to  30 
schools.  Here  are  taught  such  practical 
subjects  as  ocean  and  rail  transportation, 
reclamation,  baking,  accounting,  plumb- 
ing, bootmaking,  cleaning  and  dj'eing  of 
textiles,  blacksmi thing,  concrete  work, 
canvas  work,  and  tentmaklng.  The  siip- 
iw>rt  which  the  camp  library  has  given  to 
this  work  Is  emphasized  by  the  camp  edu- 
cational director,  who  said:  "Without 
the  lil)rary,  the  schools  could  not  do  their 
work  effwtlvely  or  efficiently." 

To  bear  out  his  statement,  here  is  a  list 
of  the  titles  of  books  taken  from  the 
library  by  Army  Instructors  at  the  camp 
in  a  single  day:  Handbook  on  Trains, 
Transportation  of  Troops  and  Mate- 
rial, Traveling  under  Orders,  Pocket 
Field  Manual,  Field  Service,  Provisioning 
of  the  Modern  Army,  Text  on  Koads,  Mal- 
leable Casting,  Scientific  Management, 
!^Ianual  for  Quartermasters,  Guide  for 
Company  Clerks,  Principles  of  Military 
Training,  Pure  Logistics,  Suggestions  to 
Officers,  J.  Harvey's  Advertising,  Lessons 
in  Signaling,  Mess  Sergeants*  Handbook, 
AVhat  a  Soldier  Should  Know. 

Only  two  books  for  recreational  read- 
ing were  taken  out  by  instructors  during 
the  day,  and  they  were:  Huckleberry 
Film,  and  Kipling*s  Departmental  Pit- 
lies  and  Barrack  Room  Ballads. 

In  camps  where  e<lueational  direct<»rs 
are  confronte<l  with  large  numbers  of 
wholly  une<lucated  men,  as  for  Instance 
2,500  negro  illiterates  at  Camp  Gordon, 
the  library  comes  to  the  fore  as  an  insti- 
tu(i«>n  for  rudimentary  education.  Spell- 
ers, elementary  English  grannnars.  and 
easy  ))rlniers  are  the  library's  contribu- 
tion !<►  the  work.  Curiously  enough,  in 
this  work    Hobinstm  Crus<K»  has   proveil 
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a  right-hand  aid  to  the  camp  librarian  at 
Camp  Gordon.  l*racti<*ally  every  man,  no 
matter  liow  little  he  could  reail,  the  libra- 
rian averrecl,  knew  enough  about  the 
story  to  be  able  to  toil  through  it  with 
sustainecl  Interest.  No  oilier  book  lias 
Si»rvetl  the  same  purijose. 

('lasses  in  the  camps  for  foreigners  edu- 
cate<l  to  some  extent  in  their  native  lan- 
;;uages  but  unable  to  S|>eak  or  read  Kug- 
lisli  show  a  total  attendance  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thoussuids.  Work  in  tliese 
class(*s  is  supplemented  by  the  books  pm- 
vidcHl  for  the  nee<ls  of  the  Instructor  by 
the  American  Library  Association  camp 
librarian. 

In  every  camp  in  the  country  the  de- 
ntand  for  easy  French  Imoks  and  for 
French  granmiars  and  dictionaries  runs 
high,  an<l  the  libraries  have  b<»en  well 
able  to  ba<k  up  the  work  of  French 
classes.  Everywhere,  too,  the  men  In 
camp  visit  the  library  with  the  serious 
l)urpose  of  acquiring  definite  information 
along  twJmlcal  lines,  seeking  education  in 
military  subjects  and  In  civilian  profes- 
sions and  occupations.  Even  in  hospitals, 
where  one  expects  light  reading  only,  the 
men  look  ahead  to  civilian  life,  l)eginning 
to  <'lamor  for  te<*hnlcal  reading  as  soon 
as  they  are  convalescent. 

Another  inlucational  opportunity  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  hospital 
library  lies  in  the  rec<mstruction  depart- 
ment, where  men,  returning  disableil 
frcan  overseas  and  men  unfitted  by  dis- 
ease to  return  to  their  former  civilian 
occupations,  are  taught  new  trades  ami 
professicms.  Every  occupational  class- 
room neecis  its  s|H*cialized  deposit  library. 
This  phase  of  military  hospital  work  is 
«#nly  just  beginning — at  i>resent  hm^ou- 
structlon  work  Is  carruvl  on  in  only  a  few 
of  the  lt>l2  hosjMtals  .servcnl  by  the  Lil>rary 


War  Service,  hut  the  American  Library 
Asscx'iation  is  plamilng  to  give  .solid  sup- 
lM>rt  to  the  work  as  it  expands  with  the 
return  of  uiore  men  from  overseas. 

Less  direct  but  far-reaching  is  the  tnlu- 
cational  work  accomplished  by  the  camp 
library  through  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lecturers, 
who  draw  from  the  library  the  material 
of  their  talks.  Tln-ough  lliis  medium 
alone  the  number  of  men  whom  the  camp 
library  has  been  able  to  reach  is  estimate<l 
by  William  Orr,  educational  director  of 
the  national  war  work  eouncll  oi*  the 
Y.  M.  il  A.  at  1,000,(KM». 


SCHOOL  FARMERS  IN  LOS 
ANGELES. 

liOS  Angeles.  <'al.,  reiM»rts  tla»  following: 
summer  work  in  the  high  and  interme- 
diate schools : 

Number  of  teachers  engag^^l  in  sniM»r- 
vising  agricultural  projects,  i:^. 

Number  of  i>roj(^*ts  under  dire<'t  sui»er- 
vlslon,  1,000. 

Approximate  number  of  pr<»j<H'ts  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  inider  su|H»rvlsion, 
2,400. 

Average  si/.e  of  mixed  vegetable-grow- 
ing projects,  2,rK)0  wpiare  fe<»t. 

Average  approximate  value  of  single 
projects,  $14. 

Largest  single  amount  realized  by  a 
single  project  worker,  ^120. 

Approximate  commercial  value  of  all 
supervised  projects,  $21,000. 

Largest  amount  realized  from  sale  of 
projects  grown  on  one  scliool  ground 
during  spring  and  summer,  $720. 

Nature  of  agricultural  work:  (a) 
Mixeil  vegetalde-growing  projects:  (b) 
si)e<'lal-croi>s  projiMts ;  (r)  animal  proj- 
ei'ts. 
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SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  VIL- 
LAGE COMMUNITY  SCHOOL. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

try.  On  Saturday  afternoon  and  at  other 
times  the  young  folk  naturally  seek  their 
entertainment  in  the  village. 

SHOULD   BE    A   CE>*TBR   POR   SCHOOL 
INTERESTS. 

In  brief,  many  of  the  villages  in  the 
United  States  are  the  center  of  life  for  tlie 
entire  countryside— commercial,  church, 
social,  and  recreational.  There  is  often, 
one  exception.  Seldom  is  the  village  the 
school  center  of  the  community.  Here 
the  life  of  the  community  and  of  the  schools 
become  divorced,  the  practical  everyday 
life  centering  in  the  vilkge  while  school 
life,  which  should  be  related  to  everyday 
life,  does  not.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
as  many  as  4  or  5,  and  in  some  densely 
l>opuIated  sections  of  the  country  8  or  9, 
one-room  schools  within  a  radius  of  2  or 
3  mites  of  the  village,  which  is  the  commu- 
nity renter  for  all  other  purposes. 

All  the  children  living  within  the  terri- 
tory which  the  viDage  serves  as  a  trading, 
social,  church,  and  recreational  center 
should  attend  the  same  school,  provided 
the  village  school  authorities  are  willing 
to  develop  the  type  of  school  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  surrounding  niral  com- 
mrmities.  In  other  words,  the  village  in 
such  a  group  of  communities  should  be 
the  consolidation  point.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  school  should  be 
located  at  the  exact  center  of  the  village. 
It  might  be  as  much  as  a  half  mile  away, 
depending  upon  whether  grounds  suitable 
for  play  and  agricultural  purposes  are  avail- 
able in  the  village  pro^. 

In  some  types  of  community,  such  as  a 
mining  village  or  a  manufacturing  villas, 
tlie  interests  of  the  \'illagc  may  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  contiguous  niral 
communities  that  the  sacne  school  can  hardly 
bo  expected  to  serve  all. 

The  one-room  school  can  not  minister 
fully  to  the  social  and  intellectual  needs  ol 
the  entire  community,  since  a  cx)mmunity 
as  a  rule  is  larger  than  the  district  served 
by  the  school.  Neither  do  the  schools  of 
the  village  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  of  which  the  village  is  the  cen- 
ter if  the  people  of  the  entire  community 
do  not  send  their  children  to  a  commuoity 
school  located  at  or  near  the  village. 

ADVA.NTAGES    OF   Nl'MBEUS. 

Ojuntry  children  should  have  the  advan- 
tages accjming  from  assoi'iating  with  a 
large  number  of  children.  The  lack  of 
life  found  in  many  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  is  due  partly  to  the  small  number 
of  children  in  school  and  in  a  class.  Where 
there  are  only  a  few  children  of  all  ages 
from  6  to  16  years,  games  in  which  a  group 


of  the  same  age  may  participate  are  impos- 
BtUe.  If  all  the  schools  of  a  community 
are  consolidated  at  the  center  of  life,  the 
children  of  the  entire  commimity,  village 
children  as  well  as  country  children,  may 
be  brought  together;  their  vision  will  be- 
come wider;  it  will  not  be  the  village  child 
against  the  country  child,,  if  it  be  under- 
stood that  all  belong  to  the  same  com- 
munity, that  all  have  the  same  interests. 
Before  there  can  be  a  reorganization  or  up- 
building of  country  life  the  villager  and  the 
country  man  most  cooperate.  The  way  to 
begin  to  cooperate  is  to  think  together.  One 
school  for  the  entire  community  will  bring 
about  community  thinking. 

The  community  consolidated  school  at 
the  village  should  be  the  library  center, 
acting  a«  a  branch  ol  the  county  library, 
if  there  be  one.  If  the  schools  of  a  com- 
munity are  not  consolidated  at  the  ceater 
of  activity,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
have  library  fiacilities.  If  there  are  three 
or  four  schools  serving  a  conmiunity  where 
one  would  answer  the  purpose,  there  may 
be  as  many  small  ineffective  libraries  as 
there  are  schools.  The  chances,  however, 
are  that  there  is  n&  library  at  all. 

Thus  one  might  continue  to  enumerate 
the  possibilities  of  the  village  school,  or 
more  properly  the  vilhige  community 
school.  When  these  possibilities  are  once 
realized  and  used  the  schools  in  the  village 
will  become  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

SHOULD   BE    INDEPENDENT   OP  CORPORATION 
LIMITS. 

In  order  to  make  the  \illage  the  educa- 
tional center  of  the  community  of  which 
the  village  is  a  vital  part  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  village  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
regarded. In  many  villages  the  school  dis- 
trict does  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  village  corporation,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  effect  consolidation  with  neigh- 
boring schools.  In  States  ha>ang  a  county 
or  township  system  consolidation  can  be 
more  easily  effected,  provided  the  village 
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is  not  independent  of  the  county  or  town- 
ship in  the  control  of  its  schools. 

For  example,  in  one  State  having  a 
township  system  the  incorporated  village 
has  its  own  school  board.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  been  but  little  consolidation  of 
schools  at  the  centers  of  community  affairs. 
One  of  the  villages  in  this  State  has  nine 
one-room  schools  within  a  radius  of  two  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  village,  and  all  in  the 
Bame  township.  The  accompanying  diagram 
of  a  township  and  its  schools  illustrates  the 
conditions! 

The  principal  of  schools  in  one  village  in 
the  township  reports  that  a  lai^e  majority 
of  the  children  outside  the  village  corpora- 
tion are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
village,  and  that  the  others  could  be  trans- 
ported at  small  expense,  tiiere  being  many 
good  roads  radiating  from  the  village.  The 
children  in  the  two  contiguous  villages 
should  doubtless  attend  the  same  school. 
There  is  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  three 
villages,  one  having  a  four-year  course  and 
the  other  two  two-year  courses.  One  high 
school  should  serve  the  entire  township. 

In  such  cases  the  village  schools  should 
be  directly  under  the  town^ip  board; 
which  should  have  power  to  locate  schools 
where  they  will  best  serve  the  people. 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    MINING 
TOWN. 


Importani  Conference  ta  Conaider  Educa- 
tional Problems— Part-Time  Education— 
Edocation  for  AdiiU&— AmericanizatioiL. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  have 
arranged  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  uni- 
\'ersity,  November  20  and  30,  on  the 
educational  problems  of  the  mining  towns 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Mine  super- 
intendents, school  men,  and  others  in- 
terested in  improving  education  in  these 
towns  are  invited  to  attend  and  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  Tlic  program  is  as 
follows : 

UNITED   STATES  BVHEAl     OP  EDUCATION 

AND   UNIVERSITY   OF   PITTSBURGH 

CONFERENCE    ON    PROBLEMS    0¥   EDUCATION 

IN  MINIXO  TOWNS, 

l\>n\'KBsrrr  of  PrrreBtJiiGH, 

Norember  ?9-30, 1918. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  city 
rchool  administration.  United  Stales  Bui^au 
of  Education,  chairman. 

1.  DiflBculties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
compulsory-attendance  law  in  mining  towns  J 
(Concludetl  on  pa^o  10.) 
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RURAL- EDUCATION 

ITEMS   OF    SIGNIFICANCE    IN    RURAL   SCHOOL    PROGRESS 


NOTES    OF    GENERAL    INTER- 
EST. 

This  is  legislative  year  in  42  States.  Much 
ctiiicadonal  legiflUtion  will  be  enacted  in 
anticipation  of  the  educational  reconstnic- 
tion  to  follow  the  war.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  future  of  American  rural  life 
through  educated  leadership  to  give  serious 
thought  to  this  vital  problem  and  intellig^t 
direction  to  this  legislation.  Let  everyone 
consider  seriously:  (1)  The  immediate  prob- 
lems of  American  rural  education;  (2)  the 
principles  that  should  govern  their  solution; 
and  (3)  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 

solve  them— and  then  act. 

*    *    *    *    * 

Several  States  liave  recently  prepared  ed- 
ucational bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  forth- 
coming legislatures  or  to  be  voted  on  at 
special  elections.  A  notable  example  of  the 
latter  kind  i&  the  aiticle  on  education  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  new  constitution  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Arkansas  at  a 
special  election  in  December.  This  consti- 
tution, if  adopted,  will  greatly  advance  the 
educational  intefests  of  the  State. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  State  commission  has 
drawn  up  a  school  code  to  be  presented  to 
the  incoming  legislatnre.  This  code  is  in- 
tended to  remedy  prevailing  educational 
inequalities,  particularly  in  school  taxation, 
from  which  the  schools  of  the  State  are  suf- 
fering. If  enacted  into  law  the  bill  will 
advance  educational  matters  in  the  State 
greatly. 

In  South  Dakota  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  organized  a  strong  legislative 
committee  to  cooperate  with  other  commit- 
tees composed  of  farmers'  and  business  men's 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  others,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  education  with  the  next 
lejjislature.  The  survey  commission  which 
recently  made  an  educational  study  of  the 
State,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  hopes  in  this  way  to  see  enacted 
into  law  the  important  recommendations  for 
reorganization  made  by  the  surv^ey  experts. 
«    «    «    «    « 

The  State  of  Indiana  recently  held  its 
first  exaraiuation  for  teachers'  certificates 
sinf-e  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
The  number  of  applicants  included  in  the 
examination  was  from  one- fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  usual  number  for  the  correspond- 
ing examinations  in  past  years.  This  dem- 
onstrates in  a  startling  way  the  present 
fhortage  of  teachers  about  which  so  much  is 
being  said  of  late.  Some  States  have  \^n 
obliged  to  draw  upon  the  student  body  of 
the  high  schools  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage 
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in  the  schools.  This  means  an  incEeaiongly 
large  number  ol  professionally  unprepared 
teachers.  But  worse  still,  in  some  places 
educational  authorities  have  been  obliged  to 
take  their  teaching  material  from  the  eighth 
grade  in  order  to  fill  the  great  demands  made 
upon  them.  Here  is  a  real  emergency.  May 
our   legislators  meet  the  emergency  as  it 

should  be  met. 

«    *    #    «    * 

Under  normal  conditions  this  country  re- 
,  quires  about  85,000  now  rural  school-teachers 
aaaually.  For  191^19  this  number  is 
largely  increased — ^just  how  much  no  one  is 
yet  able  to  say.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  urge,  once  again, 
that  all  educational  institutions  which,  can 
readily  lend  themselves  to  this  aim  organize 
to  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools.  This 
would  include,  first  of  all,  normal  schools 
which  are  established  for  this  purpose;  the 
educational  departments  in  agricultural  col- 
leges; schools  of  education  in  colleges  and 
universities,  both  public  and  private;  and, 
finally;  county  training  schools  and  public 
and  private  high  schools. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
in  our  country  as  to  the  advisability  of  pre- 
paring riual  teachers  in  academic  institu- 
tions of  secondary  rank.  Without  here 
going  into  the  wisdom  of  this  question,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  said  that,  fortunately 
for  the  country,  22  States  have  seen  fit  to 
organize  such  teacher-training  courses  in 
connection  with  their  beet  high  schools. 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  these  States 
preparing  teachers  for  rural  communities 
through  secondary  institutions  was  1,403  in 
1917.  Since  then  several  hundred  schools 
have  been  added  to  the  list.  The  present 
attendance  is  about  35,000  students.  In 
June,  1918,  about  18,000  teachers  were 
graduated  from  these  courses,  and  probably 
three  or  lour  thousand  others  who  had  failed 
to  complete  their  courses  entered  the 
teaching  profession  by  the  examination 
route.  The  four  or  five  States  that  have 
developed  this  kind  of  teacher-training  to  a 
liberal  extent  are  not  now  suffering  to  any 
marked  degree  from  the  prevailing  teacher 
shortage. 

*    *    «    *    # 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  successful 
consolidated  school  districts  in  America  is 
the  Jordan  consolidated  district  in  Utah. 
Tho  schools  of  the  district  comprise  13^village 
schools  and  one  well -organized  high  school. 
The  high  school  is  unique  because,  while  it 
lies  in  the  open  country  1  mile  from  the 
nearest  village,  it  draws  hundreds  of  children 
from  these  rural  villages.  The  schools  are 
organized  on  the  6  and  6  principle.    The 


children  all  attend  the  village  schools  for  six 
years,  and  then  spend  the  next  six  years  at 
the  Jordan  High  School,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  brought  in  a  large  number  of  trans- 
portation conveyances.  The  school  grounds 
embrace  23  acres  devoted  to  agricultural  ex- 
ixjrimentation  and  play  activities.  A  smair 
model  dairy  is  operated  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  department.  A  neat  little 
cottage  has  been  erected  near  one  comer  of 
the  grounds  for  the  principal.  At  another 
is  the  home  of  the  school  agriculturist  who 
is  engaged  the  year  round,  as  he  has  charge 
of  the  school  farm  and  grounds.  i 

That  a  school  organization  of  this  type  ia 
alive  to  its  opportunities  in  war  time  may 
be  seen  from  the  report  given  below. 


WAR  ACnvmES  IN  A  GREAT 
RURAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Jordan  Coiisolfdated  School  District, 
Utah — EMveaiional  Si^tllcaHce  of  Prac- 
tical Patrfotfom. 


By  D.  V.  Jensen,  Prinripftl. 
COOPERATION*    WITH   INDUSTRIES. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  of  our  district 
have  entered  the  military  service  of  their 
country.  To  replace  them  in  the  industries 
of  the  district,  especially  daring  the  harvest 
Eeaaon,  was 'a  problem  which  the  schoola 
were  called  upon  to  solve.  To  meet  this 
labor  demand  we  declared  an  industrial 
vacation  of  three  weeks  in  October,  1917, 
dismissing  the  high  school  and  upper  gram- 
mar grade  students. 

A  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
school  children  during  the  vacation  shows 
the  following: 

Tons  of  bocts  topped 13, 8G3 

Bushels  potatoes  picked 78,744 

Bushels  apples- picked 19,671 

Number  of  day^i'  work  done  in  addition  to 

above -» 3, 538 

Number  of  children  engaged i,  487 

The  plan  worked  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned  that  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  at  least  during  the  period 
of  tho  war.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
1918  harve.^^t,  and  so  perfectly  have  we 
cooperated  with  the  farmers  through  the 
County  Farm  Demonstrator,  that  wo  know 
of  no  demand  for  harvest  help  in  the  district 
which  has  not  been  promptly  met,  so  that 
no  scarcity  of  farm  or  factory  help  exists 
within  this  district.  To  make  up  the  school 
time  lost  through  the  harvest  vacation,  we 
opened  one  week  earlier  in  the  fall  aud  con- 
tinued one  week  later  in  the  spring. 
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TIED   CROSS   MEMBKUHIIIP  DRIVE. 

At  the  time  of  the  Red  Cross  drive  in 
December,  1917,  our  enrollment  was  4,206. 
The  schools  were  asked  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign for  new  memborshii)8,  and  our  district 
was  organized  with  the  teachers  of  each 
school  in  charge  and  all  the  pupils  assisting 
in  the  •drive."  As  a  result  of  our  efforts 
we  secured  2.905  memberships.  One  of  our 
smallest  schools,  Upper  TUugham,  \nth  an 
(Mirollmonl  of  only  87.  secured  255  member- 
ships. Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived 
through  this  campaign  was  the  educative 
efforts  whi(!h  the  drive  called  forth  from 
teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  entire 
district.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
the  second  call  for  memberships  brought 
forth  a  ready  response  in  larger  subscriptions 
with  much  less  effort  than  in  the  first  cam- 
paign. 

TIlRflT  STAMPS    AXD    UBKRTY   BOND 
PURCHASES. 

In  the  matter  of  thrift  stAmp  and  bond 
purchases  the  teachers  and  pupils  have 
responded  most  cheerfully.  The  influenza 
epidemic  struck  us  before  our  report  for  the 
summer  months  and  the  first  month  of  school 
this  fall  was  complete.  But  from  those 
reports  which  are  in  it  is  safe  to  say  our 
record  up  to  the  close  of  school  in  May  will 
be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  total  purchases  up  to  May  24.  1018, 
amounted  to  $41,901.08,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $9.61  ix;r  capita  for  every  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  district.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  our  children  will  be  able  to  roach  the 
$20  per  capita  of  thrift  stamps  before  the 
year  closes,  and  our  teachers  have  re- 
sponded to  the  bond  purchases  almost  100 
per  cent  strong. 

INCREASED   FOOD   PUODUCTIOX. 

In  acting  upon  the  "Work  or  Fight" 
slogan,  since  our  boys  and  girls  could  not 
fight,  they  cheerfully  accepted  the  '*work" 
mandate,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  en- 
rolled and  actively  engaged  the  following  in 
various  productive  activities: 

Boys'  working  reserve 14S 

Jiiniur  tiovH'  working  reserve 39(i 

I'  iiited  States  school  garden  army 1, 02S 

Tot  rtl ^ 1 ,  o72 

To  follow  up  the  work  of  these  })oys  and 
girls  through  the  summer  months,  and  to 
give  tliem  sucli  assistance,  direction,  and 
encouragement  as  they  needed,  three  com- 
petent field  workers  were  kept  on  full  salary 
and  full  time  with  transportation  furnished. 
Since  not  all  the  products  have  yet  l)een 
harvested  or  marketed,  we  are  not  yet  in 
I)oss^>s.sion  of  the  rej)ort  of  the  result  of  the 
summer's  work  of  these  1,572  *'win-the-war 
workers." 

IIKALTJI   AKD   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION*. 

Examinations  for  entrance  ui>on  military 
Fervice    during   the    litst    18   montlis   have 


demonstrated  in  a  decidedly  concrete  way 
the  necessity  of  conserving  the  phj-sical 
vitality  of  our  American  boys  and  girls.  To 
assist  in  the  work  of  building  up  stronger 
bodies  in  our* young  people,  a  physical 
training  program  was  adopted  in  the  Jordan 
district  last  year.  This  calls  for  careful 
supervision  of  physical  exercise.*!,  con- 
structive drill  work,  and  games  which  would 
insure  ample  outdoor  exercises  fitted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  various  grades.  Tiiis 
work,  to  insure  its  Iwing  given  the  attention 
which  it  merits,  is  programmed  on  the  daily 
schedule  and  is  rated  a  major  subject  in  the 
curriculum  of  study. 

A  well-trained  nui^ie  is  alst:)  oniploycMl  who 
makes  an  effective  campaign  for  improved 
health  conditions,  soorino:  earh  school  at 
every  visit  on  health  habits,  and  also  assist- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  quarant  inc  ro^^ula- 
tions. 

Alx>ut  midyear,  the  ntirse  was  asked  to 
makQ  a  survey  in  the  grade  s<»lu)ols  of  the 
number  of  Iwys  and  girls  who  wore  seriously 
in  need  of  surgical  aid  for  the  removal  of 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  She  dis- 
covered over  30  cases  whicli  had  already 
l)ecn  attended  to,  and  256  cases  netniin:; 
immediate  surgictal  attention.  Parents  were 
notified  and  their  cooperation  in  the  matter 
asked  for,  with  the  result  that  before  school 
closed,  111  of  these  dreadful  handica)>s  were 
removed .  A  resurvey  after  school  opened  in 
September  revealed  the  gratif>ang  fact  that 
during  the  summer  123  additional  operations 
for  the  removal  of  tonsils  anil  adenoids  had 
been  performed  so  that  234  out  of  256  cases 
discovered  were  attended  to  during  the  first 
year  of  our  effort  in  this  new  line  of  health 
work.  This  year  two  nurses  were  engaged, 
and  we  look  for  excellent  results  in  our 
program  of  health  work  in  the  district.  In 
all  this  work,  the  county  health  dejrartmcnt 
lias  rendered  cooperative  service  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  boj^s  and  girls. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  these  speciiil 
activities  into  which  the  war  has  called  us, 
have  in  no  way  lessened  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  in  the  regular  branches  of  the 
schools'  curriculum.  These  special  efforts 
seem  to  have  vitalized  and  motivated  the 
work  in  other  lines,  such  as  ethics,  civics, 
history,  geography,  agricultural  science, 
and  even  in  language,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  these  subjects  far  more  significant  to 
the  boys  and  girls  than  they  ever  were 
before. 


"These  are  the  kids  that  raised  the 
food  that  fed  the  man  that  carried  the 
gun  that  shot  the  Hun  that  tried  to  run 
back  to  Berlin." 

Mollo  of  the  Pierce  roimty. 
Washington.  Roys  nnd  Girt* 
Club  Memtwrs 


WHAT  CORRECT  RURAL  EDUCA- 
TION IS  DOING  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


A  report   by   Luthkr  P-vrkkf..  DiviMon  Industriul 
Su|»r  visor. 


In  the  Phiiipjiines,  a  country  of  perjx^tual 
summer,  the  farmer  wlio  cares  to  work  can 
Ik?  assured  of  a  growing  crop  of  some  kind 
throughout  the  year,  ^^■hile  a  few  farmers 
have  something  gro^-ing  even  if  only  native 
root  crops  or  fruit-l)earing  vines,  too  many 
reh'  upon  a  single  crop  of  rice,  corn,  or  other 
staples.  The  rest  of  the  vear  their  land  lies 
idle. 

It  remains  for  a  school  Iwy  of  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  little  n<land  of  Anda.  off  the 
coast  of  PaugaHinan  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Philippines  what  can 
Ix?  done  in  the  way  of  crop  rotation. 

In  the  first  jilace,  the  island  of  Anda  is  not 
noted  for  its  fertility  but  rather  the  reverse. 
It  is  principally  lused  for  grazing,  with  some 
desultory  farming. 

This  schoollwy,  Melcpiides  Cale  by  name, 
was  a  repeater  in  grade  four.  One  of  his 
classmates  the  year  l)efore  had  won  the 
prize  in  the  fruit-tree  planting  cont<>st 
which  had  been  offered  by  Miss  Marian 
Silliman.  This  fact  inspired  the  Iwy  to 
return  to  school  iiJ  June,  1917.  and  beg  to 
l)e  allowed  to  compete  in  agricultural  club 
work.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  corn-growing 
contest  by  his  principal,  Mr.  Vincente 
Oacho,  a  tlioughtful  and  earnest  teacher. 

EXPERIENCE    OP   FOirRTH-Or:.\DE    BOY. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  project  in  the 
quaint  and  earnest  language  of  Mr.  Cacho: 

In  June,  1917,  a  primary  pupil  of  Anda 
won  a  prize  in  tree  planting  and  gave  a  real 
proof  of  accomplishment  to  other  mem  here 
who  hoped  also  to  be  awarded  something 
beneficial  to  them  upon  bringing  their 
project  to  a  successful  end. 

This  opportunity  awakened  other  boys 
who  had  previously  failed  and  caused  them 
to  seek  to  acquire  ideas  and  promote  them- 
selves to  the  same  qualifications.  Among 
them  was  Melquiades  ('ale,  a  rei>eater  in  the 
fourth  grade.  He  applied  for  a  second  trial 
as  a  corn  contestant  m  project  No.  5,  for  the 
year  1917-18.  By  this  means  the  under- 
signcMl  took  advantage  of  the  boy's  wiiliug- 
ne^ss.  1 1  was  proven  that  he  was  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  membership  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  iiureau  of  Education  in  its 
pamphlet  on  Agricultural  Clubs  for  Filipino 
iioys  and  Girls. 

His  previous  lot  was  selected  again.  It 
contained  990  sqtiare  metei-s  (about  \  of 
an  acre  or  ^V  o^  ^  hectare). 

In  June,  1917,  he  began  his  work.  He 
repaired  his  fences,  plowed  and  harrowed  hia 
lot  carefully  so  tliat  all  weeds  were  removal. 
He  was  instructed  to  fertilize  the  soil  with 
8tal»]^  manure  in  order  to  hope  for  a  gocnl 
crop.  Carabao,  horse,  cow,  and  goat  manure 
made  the  lot  fertile.  Pola.sh  was  obtained 
from  burning  rubbish  and  antiquated  plants. 
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He  was  instnictod  to  allow  time  for  the 
manure  to  soak  into  the  soil  as  the  water 
sinks.  Ears  of  native  com  were  selected  and 
tested  as  advised  by  the  Bureau.  After  all 
these  processes  he  was  instructed  to  plant, 
which  he  did. 

When  his  corn  was  about  a  foot  high, 
upland  rice  was  planted  between  the  stalks, 
taking  care  that  the  plants  were  eaual 
distances.  As  the  corn  was  planted  1 
meter  apart,  the  rice  was  planted  one-half 
meter  from  the  cornstalks. 

The  only  work  of  the  boy,  by  this  time, 
was  to  keep  the  lot  free  from  weeds  in  order 
that  his  hopeful  crop  might  not  bo  robbed  of 
the  subptance  deposited  in  the  soil  for  his 
plants. 

IIAIIVESTINC.   THE   CORN. 

About  the  latter  part  of  August  his  corn 
ri))oned  and  was  harvested.  He  raised 
about  723  ears  of  corn,  valued  at  $7.23. 
Judging  the  average  size  of  his  corn  it  would 
run  more  than  regular. 

The  middle  of  Octol)er  was  sufficient  time 
for  the  rice  to  grow  to  the  ]M)int  where  it 
showed  fertility.  His  rico  gjxjw  vigorously 
and  was  harvested  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  in  November,  1917.  There  were  25 
manojos  or  50  bundles.  A  bundle  is  about 
1  inch  more  than  a  hand  grasp  in  circum- 
ference at  the  very  tip  of  the  rice  straw.  It 
was  valued  at  $13,*  the  current  local  price. 

It  was  observed  during  the  month  of 
November  that  there  was  a  chance  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  another  crop. 

This  was  intentionally  done  so  as  to  prove 
whether  corn  can  produce  a  good  crop 
during  the  earliest  part  of  the  dry  season 
(November  to  MajO  since  it  wm  often  said 
by  the  native  farmers  that  corn  will  never 
succeed  at  this  time. 

Another  preparation  ot  the  soil  was  made, 
but  this  time  bat  guano  was  the  manure 
applied. 

-  The  yield  of  corn  this  time  was  improved, 
855  ears,  valued  at  $8.55,  being  harvested. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  the  better  you  keep 
the  soil  rich  and  clean  the  more  can  be 
raised.    The  corn  was  han^ested  in  March, 


1918,  and  was  taken  to  Alaminos  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  garden  day  for  the  district.  The 
com  was  used  to  decorate  our  booth  at  this 
exhibit. 

So  long  as  a  man  is  well  fed  the  stronger  he 
is  and  the  better  he  can  work.  So  it  is  with 
the  soil.  Wo  can  keep  it  producing  if  we  do 
not  avoid  the  toil  necessary.  If  you  keep 
working,  as  a  rule,  you  will  be  eating 
delicious  food. 

WTien  the  second  crop  of  corn  seemed  to 
be  full  grown,  tobacco  was  intcrplanted . 
This  was  done  before  extreme  maturity  of 
the  com.  The  planting  and  processes  of 
cultivating  tobacco  were  learned  from  ex- 
pert Ilocano  tobacco  planters  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Province  and  good  results 
were  confidently  anticipated.  At  the  first 
picking  the  boy  secured  300  leaves,  valued 
at  $3  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hundred  leaves  of 
about }  meter  long 

A  minimum  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
whole  tobacco  crop  would  be  $25,  which  is 
profitable  for  the  sake  of  smokers  in  general. 

Tliis  is  not  all  he  planted,  as  he  also 
planted  papayas,  beans,  and  arrow  root 
around  the  field  and  sweet  potatoes  between 
the  rows,  the  income  from  which  was  $10. 

Adding  all  his  income,  I  obtain  a  total  of 
$63.78. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  papayas  had 
begun  to  bear.  The  following  planting  cal- 
endar for  this  garden  is  here  given:  Corn, 
first  crop,  June  23  to  August  10,  1917;  rice, 
upland,  intercropped,  July  1  to  November 
11,  1917;  corn,  second  crop,  November  1, 
1917,  to  March  10,  1918;  tobacco,  inter- 
cropped, March  1  to  May  31,  1918. . 

VICENTE  CACIIO, 
rriQcipal,  Anda,  rangaainaii. 

ANALYSIS   OP  RESULTS. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
pupil  is  illuminating  as  to  the  results  that 
could  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  inten- 
sive methods  of  cultivation  by  Filipino 
farmers. 


Kind. 


Corn 

Rire 

Corn 

Tobar»c»o..^ 

MisccllnDeous. 


Tola!. 


Crop. 


First  crop 

Intercropped.. 
Second  crop... 
Intercropped.. 
....do 


Amount. 


723  ears 

50  bundles.. 

855  ears 

2,500  lea\*63. 


Value. 


S7.23 
13.00 
8.55 
25.00 
10.00 


63.78 


Approximate. 


Per  acre. 


128.20 
50.72 
33.35 
OT.53 
39.00 


248.80 


Per  hec- 
tare. 


171.58 
128.70 

Hi.  en 

247.50 
W.00 


031.43 


The  principal  hopes  to  aid  in  revolutioniz- 
ing farming  on  the  island  of  Anda,  his  home, 
by  showing  the  farmers  through  the  schools 
what  can  be  done  through  rotation  of  crops, 
intercropping,  intense  cultivation,  and  fer- 
tilization of  the  soil.  Although  this  prin- 
cii)al  has  never  attended  college  nor  re- 
ceived a  scientific  education,  yet  the  prac- 


tical results  secured  by  using  his  common 
sense  were  so  striking  and  of  such  promise 
if  adopted  by  other  teachers  and  by  farmera 
that  it  is  believed  publication  of  the  work 
done  by  Melquiades  Calo,  of  Anda,  may 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others  to  the  final 
betterment  of  agriculture  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  TWO 
TEXAS  COUNTIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently 
completed  an  educational  survey  of  Falls 
and  Walker  Counties,  Tex.    These  survej-s 


were  made  at  the  request  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  county  boards  of 
education  of  the  respective  counties.  The 
work  was  in  charge  of  J.  0.  Muerman, 
specialist  in  rural  education,  and  Edith  A. 
Lathrop,  assistant  in  rural  education,  of  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
C.  H.  Lane,  chief  specialist  in  agricultural 
education,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Walker  County  is  situated  about  100 
miles  from  the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  a  natural 
timber  area.  Over  half  the  population  is 
negro.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Texas  counties 
where  the  negro  population  has  increased 
faster  than  the  white  population  since  the 
Civil  WV.  There  are  only  eight  one-teacher 
white  niral  schools  in  a  total  of  24.  One 
school  plant  for  negroes  contains  32  acres. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  this 
as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  school. 
The  Sam  Houston  Normal  School,  the  oldest 
normal  school  in  the  State,  is  located  in 
Walker  County.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  In^on 
trained  in  this  school. 

Falls  County  is  a  typical  prairie  county  of 
eastern  Texas.  Its  area  is  approximat<»ly  -15 
square  miles  loss  than  that  of  Walker  County. 
The  negro  population  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  of  entire  population.  The  county 
has  52  rural  schools  for  white  children. 
Twenty-three  of  these  are  one-teacher 
schools.  There  are  three  first-class  high 
schools  in  the  county,  one  second-class, 
and  one  third-class.  The  high  school  at 
Martin  is  one  of  the  l)e8t  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Its  influence  has  stimulated  the 
entire  coimty  for  a  desire  for  Ixjtter  schools. 


REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

rROPOSED    CONRTITUTIONAL    .XMENDMKXT. 

Having  formulated  the  guiding  principles, 
the  committee  next  restates,  in  the  form  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion, the  implications  of  democracy  in  rela- 
tion to  education.  In  thus  defining  the 
duty  of  the  State  the  committee  proposes 
that  the  legislature  shall  create  a  unified 
system  of  education  w^hich  shall  provide  for 
all  individuals  both  variety  of  educational 
opportunity  and  necessary  continuity  of 
education  reaching  through  all  gradations 
of  learning,  training,  and  research.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposed  amendment  indoi-ses 
all  efforts  designed  to  promote  phynical 
vigor,  mental  power,  the  appreciation  and 
cultivation  of  art,  standards  and  habits  of 
right  conduct,  economic  fitness  an<l  skill, 
and  loyal  and  efficient  citizenship. 

The  committee  points  out  that  in  ordrr  to 
carry  into  execution  an  adequate  p^an  of 
administration  the  constitution  should  pro- 
vide, also,  for  the  following  features: 

A  nonpartisan  State  board  of  education 
composed  of  seven  citizens  appointtnl  one 
each  year  for  a  seven-year  term  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  poss(>«.sing  the  follow- 
ing powera  and  funcliony;  To  appoint  its 
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own  administrative  officers  and  a^nts,  in- 
rinding  the  State  commiBBioner  of  educa- 
tion: to  keep  itself  and  the  people  of  the 
State  informed  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  cdncational  system;  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cational laws  of  the  State  are  complied  with; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance and  promotion  of  wholesome  school 
conditions;  to  control  the  certification  of 
teachers  within  the  State;  to  propose  needed 
changes  in  educational  legislation;  and  to 
determine  the  educational  policies  which 
shall  be  executed  by  the  State  commissioner 
of  education,  who  shall  himself  act  as  the 
official  interpreter  of  the  school  law  and 
serve  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  educational  statutes  of  the 
State. 

THE  corxTY  THE  UNrr  op  orgaxization'. 

Furthermorfe,  the  report  recommends  that, 
except  for  cities,  which  are  to  be  organized 
as  independent  school  districts,  the  county 
shall  constitute  a  single  district,  which  shall 
have  a  nonpartisui  board  of  education,  to 
consist  of  from  five  to  nine  members  elected 
at  large  and  holding  office  for  five  years,  and 
having  general  oversight  and  direction  of 
the  sdiools  under  their  jurisdiction,  with 
authority  to  form  school  subdistricts;  to  ap- 
point a  properly  qualified  superintendent 
without  regard  to  residence,  who  shall  be 
'  the  administrative  head  of  the  county  de- 
partment of  education;  and  to  appoint  all 
principals  and  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
county,  such  appointments  to  be  made  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

OBSERVATIONS  OX  THE   RECOUUENDATIONS. 

In  reviewing  this  report,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Sierra  Educational  News.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone,  in  the  same 
issue,  editorially  makes  the  following  perti- 
nent observations: 

The  first  observation  is  that  such  a  system 
answers  remarkably  well  to  "  modern  educa- 
tional insights  and  desirable  tendencies  in 
social  evolution."  Forty  years  of  modem 
school  practice  in  the  best  Bchfx>ls  have  left 
the  constitutional  proWsions  hopelessly 
behind.  And  much  that  has  been  achieved 
for  our  schools  has  come  be<MU8e  an  educated 
public  sentiment  has  demanded  such 
agencies  as  the  kindergarten,  physical  edu- 
cation, the  intermediate  srhool.  the  junior 
college — more  practical  programs.  There  is 
no  agreement  among  administrative  units; 
and  communities  that  most  nocnl  certain  of 
those  and  kindred  accommodations  shield 
themselves  behind  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
waiTaut  for  them  in  the  oriranic  law.  It 
r<»sults  that  the  country  has  not  kept  abreast 
of  tlie  city  in  educational  matters;  small, 
poorly  equipx)ed.  unequally  taught  schools 
of  short  terms  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood 
(»f  carefully  suuervised  urban  accommoda- 
tions; some  children  have  much  education* 
others  have  little:  an  excess  of  local  control 
has  stratified  populations;  and  the  State, 
being  efficient  as  its  least  developed  sections 
ouly,  suffers  needlessly. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR 
DAY. 

Sunday,  January  25. 

November  1,  1918. 

National  Child  Labor  Commitcee, 
106  East  Twenta^-second  Street, 
NewToxkCity,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen: 

As  never  before  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  flie  child  is  tiM  chief 
asset  ol  State  and  Nation,  and  thtft 
the  highest  tanction  of  onr  dentocracy 
is  the  promotion  of  the  education  and 
welfare  of  oar  children.  Upon  this 
depends  the  material  prosperity,  the 
social  welfare,  and  the  strencth  and 
safety  of  the  country.  Humanity  and 
good  government  alike  demand  that 
no  child  shall  be  exploited  to  its  hurt, 
that  the  health  of  none  shall  be  neg- 
lected, and  that  none  shall  fall  to  be 
instructed  in  ihose  things  that  per- 
tain to  its  industrial,  social,  and  civic 
efficieney.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that 
a  day  should  he  set  apart  for  the 
spedal  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  the  children  and  for  review  of  the 
activities  of  those  agencies  which 
have  been  working  in  their  behalf 
daring  this  year  of  war  and  the  dis- 
tractions which  war  unavoidably 
brings.  I  trast  the  day  designated 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee as  Child  Labor  Day  may  be 
observed  in  all  the  oommnnities  of 
the  country  and  that  on  this  day  we 
may  all  become  more  folly  conscions 
of  Che  fact  that  only  through  our 
children  may  we  attain  the  ideals 
besrond  our  reach  and  to  which  we 
aspire. 

Tours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner. 


To  correct  this  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
system  should  be  ono  system;  minimum 
standards  should  bo  State  standards;  the 
certification  of  teachers  must  be  by  State 
authority;  minimum  terms  and  minimum 
salaries  be  equally  effective  throughout  the 
State.  The  State  must  see  to  it  that  in  the 
mana.^omeut  of  this  greatest  of  all  civic 
interests,  neither  local  and  nei5:hborhood 
prejudices,  nor  geop;raphicdl  considerations, 
nor  community  stinginess,  nor  political  con- 
nections, nor  creed  aHlliatious  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  cheat  any  child,  anywhere  in  the 
State,  of  his  ci\ic  n?ht  to  the  most  efficient 
schooling  the  State  can  afford. 

In  line  xdih  these  considerations,  also,  is 
the  recommendation  that,  outside  the  city 
incorporations,  the  schools  of  any  county 
shall  constitute  one  di.strict,  imder  the 
management  of  one  board  of  education,  with 
an  appointed  superintendent  as  its  chief 
executive;  the  taxes  for  this  support  levied 
upon  the  property  of  the  entire  county;  the 
qualifications  of  tea<»hers  and  their  selection 
as  carefully  guarded  as  in  the  city;  to  the  end 
that  opportunities  may.  as  neax  ly  as  possible, 
be  equalized  for  all,  and  no  one  shall  suffer 
a  degree  of  n(»glect  because  he  lives  in  a 
sparsely  settled  section. 


EDUCATiOK   BEYOND  THE   COMPULSORY   AGB 
LIMIT. 

One  further  consideration  deserves  noting; 
that,  beyond  the  compulsory  attendance 
limit,  provision  should  be  miade  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution  for  compulsory 
day  or  evening  continuation  schooling  of 
every  working  child  up  to  18  years  of  age; 
and  such  variation  of  tne  program  for  all  as 
would  tend  to  retain  many  more  than  now 
in  the  regular  day  schools.  Some  such 
pro\i6ion  is  a  necessity  for  the  life  of  the 
State  no  less  than  for  the  individual  *8 
efficiency  and  liappiness. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
report  may  become  an  epoch-making  docu- 
ment in  the  school  history  of  California. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Why  is  there  a  shortage  of  teicheis?  A 
sufficient  answer  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing data  regarding  salaries  of  elementary 
teacherS;  compiled  for  930  villages  of  less 
than  2.500  population  scattered  throughout 
the  country: 


Salary. 

Number 
of 

tearhcrs. 

Per  cpjit. 

S300-(290 

88 

067 

1,888 

2,421 

1,655 

613 

278 

172 

45 

1.12 

$300-1399 

8.52 

S4a3-$499        

24  12 

1500-1599 

30  93 

$G0()-Ki09 

21.15 

f70J-$799      

7  83 

««0.1-18'» 

3.55 

S900-9999      

2.20 

11,003  and 

over 

.56 

Of  the  teachers  in  theso  villages,  04.69 
per  cent  receive  less  than  $600  a  year  and 
33.76  per  cent  less  than  $500  a  year.  Sala- 
ries in  the  purely  rural  schools  are  much  less, 
and  in  the  city  schools  not  very  much 
greater,  though  great  enough  to  draw  heavily 
upon  the  supply  of  rural-school  teachers. 

Many  of  the  best  teachers  are  taking  up 
other  work  paying  twice  as  much.  Without 
competent  teachers  the  American  public 
school  is  doomed  to  failure;  without  an  effi- 
cient public  school  Americawill  fail  in  their 
mission  as  a  teacher  of  democracy  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  The  question  may  be 
asked:  Are  the  American  people  conscious 
of  the  danger  that  threatens  because  of  its 
neglect  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  public-school  teacher? 


BeH^ton,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  goremment 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Govemmont 
of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
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COOPERATION  OP  THE 
SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Addttfoitftl  StalemMils  from  City  Svperlo- 
tendents — ^P>rt-Tlme  fidiKatioii  a  Meaas 
for  Holdfiig  Boys  and  GIrte  in  School 
Longer — Conditions  in  Certain  Cities. 


Urging  the  economic  and  patriotic  value 
of  more  education,  an<l  the  advantages  of 
all-year  schools  and  other  measures,  a  num- 
ber of  city  superintendents  of  public  schools 
have  written  to  the  ( 'ommiasioner  of  Educa- 
tion concerning  the  subject  of  the  conference 
held  in  New  York  City  on  Monday,  October 
14.  A  brief  report  of  the  conference  was 
published  in  School  Life  for  November  1, 
1918.  The  followinsr  extracts  from  these 
letters  are  of  general  interest. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  AUTHORITIES 
URGE  ECONOMIC  AND  PATRIOTIC 
VALUE  OF  MORE  EDUCATION. 

F.  F.  Beede, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

New  Haven  is  a  dty  with  an  estimated 
population  of  160,000  to  170,000.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
is  28.000;  there  are  probably  from  4,000  to 
5.000  additional  who  attend  the  parochial 
mhooifi.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  for 
the  10  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  750;  for  the  4  years  since  Uie  war 
broke  out  the  annual  increase  has  been  625. 
The  war.  therefore,  with  the  decline  in 
immigration  which  has  taken  place,  has 
resulted  in  a  decrease  of  about  125  in  the 
normal  annual  increase  in  the  schools, 

DECRE.\SK     IN      KNBOLLMENT     DURING     THE 
WAR. 

There  are  approximately  4.000  in  the  New 
Haven  High  School;  this  is  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  and  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils,  including  both  public 
and  parocliial  schools.  The  average  annual 
increase  in  high-school  attendance  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  has  been  in  round 
niunbers  200.  This  year  there  was  not  only 
no  increase,  but  the  school  has  about  50 
pupils  fewer  than  it  had  last  year.  About 
25  high-sciiool  jHipils  who  would  be  in  the 
senior  class  this  year  have  left  to  cuter 
agricultural  and  industrial  sciiools.  Apjjar- 
ently  labor  conditions  have  brought  about  ii 
decrease  in  liigh-school  enrollment  this  year 
of  approximately  225  pupils. 

1 1  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  decrease 
has  hoon  in  the  first-year  class  of  the  school; 
in  the  three  upper  classes  there  has  actually 
been  a  small  increase.  A  decrease,  how- 
ever, of  about  60  in  the  entering  class  has 
re.'^ulied  in  a  total  decrease  in  the  school  of 


50  pupils.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  gi-ades 
of  the  schools  there  has  l>oen  a  connderable 
increase  this  year. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  an  acute  condi- 
tion compared  with  the  situation  in  many 
other  places,  and  also  taking  into  account 
the  gi*eat  demand  for  labor  that  exists  in  the 
city.  New  Haven  is  a  munitions  center; 
it  is  the  home  of  the  TV'inchester  Repeating 
Arms  (^o..  and  there  is  at  the  present  time 
and  has  been  for  the  ]>ast  \ear  a  great 
demand  for  labor  of  all  claiksos,  both  skilled 
and  imskilled.  That  this  demand,  with  the 
large  wages  offered,  has  had  so  small  an 
effect  upon  our  schools  is  surpriijing. 

HALF-DAY   .SESSIONS. 

We  have  had  no  definite  plan  for  keeping 
uj)  our  high-school  atlendance.  A  certain 
condition,  however,  has  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  pupils  in  our  local  high  school.. 
Owing  to  limited  school  accommodations, 
we  have  two  daily  sessions  in  our  high 
school;  a  morning  session  from  8  to  12.30 
for  the  three  upper  classes  and  an  afternoon 
session  from  1.15  to  5.15  for  the  first -year 
class.  This  gives  practically  a  half  day  to 
each  pupil  when  he  does  not  "at  tend  school. 
A  great  many  pupils  work  at  some  form  of 
employment  one-half  day  daily;  afternoon 
pupils  work  in  the  morning;  morning  pupils 
work  in  the  afternoon.  Their  rate  of  pay  is 
good.  We  have  found  some  pupils  receiving 
as  high  as  $1 5  a  week,  or  $60  a  month,  for  this 
half-time  employment.  This  is  a  great  help 
to  pupils  who  want  to  go  through  the  high 
school,  but  whose  iiareots  fmd  it  a  financial 
hardship  to  send  them. 

PART-TIME    BHPLOYMENT   ENCOURAGED. 

This  summer^  realizing  labor  conditions 
and,  liirthi*i*more,  understanding  that  a 
great  many  pupils  might  drop  out  of  school 
this  year  to  go  to  work^  I  had  it  undeiBtx)od, 
as  far  as  I  could,  that  we  wished  all  high- 
school  pupils  to  return  to  school  this  fall 
and  that  they  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  the  practice  that  existed 
last  year  of  attending  a  full  session  of  school 
daily  and  of  working  a  part  of  the  day  when 
not  in  school .  I  mtmtioned  this  to  the  news- 
papers and  they  made  some  comment  upon 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  young 
people.  1  believe  in  the  plan.  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  any  hannful  physical  effects. 
Pupils  ought  to  be  pro\-ided  \^*ith  oppor- 
tunities to  work  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  gone  too  far,  I  think,  m  forbidding 
pupils  to  go  to  work  and  in  taking  away  from 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  while 
they  are  going  to  school.  .My  experience 
has  shown  that  in  forms  of  labor  that  are  not 
unhygienic  pupils  thrrve  and  giow  stronger 
by  working  several  hours  dkiiy  in  addition 
to  doing  their  school  work. 

There  are  probably  some  unfavorable  ef- 
fects upon  their  schohuBhip.    Pupils  con 


not  work  all  day  and  make  as  good  prepara- 
tion evenings  (or  their  school  work  as  if  a 
portion  of  the  day  were  allowed  for  recrea- 
tion and  rest.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  upon 
selH^aiship  in  the  New  Haven  High  School 
has  by  no  means  been  serious;  1  can  not  say 
that  on  the  whole  it  has  even  been  notice- 
able, it  has  had  the  favorable  effect  of 
requiring  teachers  to  teach  better  in  order 
that  pupils  who  have  less  time  for  study 
may  accomplish  their  school  work. 

The  inclination  of  boys  and  girls  to  go  to 
work  at  the  present  time  ia  natural.  Wo 
are  in  very  abnormal  times.  Pupils  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  these  times  and  want  to 
have  some  part  in  the  world  struggle.  The 
restlessness  which  they  show  is  a  reaction 
against  quiet  study  and  a  response  to  tho 
demand  for  vigorous  activities  that  the 
world  is  noT.'  making.  It  is  our  duty  as 
patriotic  school  men  to  see  that  the  schools 
make  their  contribution  toward  meeting  the 
labor  necessities  which  exist  at  the  present 
time.  While  oiur  standards  of  school  work 
ought  to  be  maintained  and  while,  as  our 
commissioner  has  ui^ed,  there  should  bo 
no  deterioration  in  school  work,  neverthe- 
less we  must  realize  that  this  great  war  must 
be  won  for  democracy  and  for  freedom  and 
that  the  schools  must  do  their  part. 

SERVICE  IN  GOVERNMENT  DEPART- 
MENT MAKES  STRONG  APPEAL  TO 
TEACHERS  AS  WELL  AS  PUPILS. 

Charles  J.  Koch, 

Suixrintcndont  of  Public  School?,  Ballimoro,  Md. 

SnonTAGE    OP  TEACHERS. 

The  j>roximity  of  W^ashington  City  and 
the  alhnement  of  the  high  salaries  in  Grov- 
emment  departments  have  induced  many 
of  our  teachers  to  ask  for  a  leave  of  absence 
and  go  into  Government  service.  To  make 
matters  still  worse,  Federal  <^ces  have  been 
opened  in  Baltimore.  In  consequence 
about  130  teachers  are  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
scence,  and  the  number  is  increasing  at 
every  board  meeting. 

The  supply  of  trained  substitutes  has  been 
exhausted,  and  there  are  probably  150  un- 
trained substitutes  in  the  classrooms  every 
day.  In  additicm  to  long-termed  vacancies, 
there  are  many  cases  of  sporadic  absence. 
It  happens  some  days  that  as  many  as  20 
classes  have  to  be  dismissed  for  a  lack  of 
any  kind  of  substitute  teacher  at  all. 

At  present  the  schools  are  clo3o<i  on  ac- 
count of  an  eiridemic  of  influenza. 

ATTEN  DANCE    OP  PITILS. 

The  monthly  reports  for  September  show 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  academic 
and  commercial  high  school  for  boys  (lialti- 
more  City  College);  but  there  is  an  unex- 
pected increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


COURSES   IN   FOOD   CONSER- 
VATION FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Valuable  Material  Now  Available  in 
Book  Form. 


A   COLLEGE   TEXTBOOK. 


Diirhisx  tlie  spring  of  1018  lessons  in 
food  conservation  were  sent  out  from  the 
collegiate  section  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Affrlcniture  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the 
country.  Hundreds  of  teachers  cooper- 
ated in  tlie  organization  of  classes  to 
which  these  courses  were  given.  Tlie  de- 
mand for  the  material  contained  in  the 
courses  gave  ri«e  to  their  revision  and 
puhlication  in  permanent  form  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Food  and  the  War,"  which 
is  now  available.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  in  two  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  tlie  "World's  Food  Situation,"  and 
the  subje(!t  of  nutrition  under  the  follow- 
ing chapter  headings : 

I.  Introduction  to  the  world  food 

situation. 
11.  The  compositi<m  and  functionr?  of 

food. 

III.  The  fuel  value  of  food. 

IV.  The  body's  fuel  requirements. 

V.  Protein — Its  source  and  import- 
ance In  the  diet. 
VI.  The  meat  situation. 
VII.  Protein — ^Rich     foods     used     in 

place  of  meat, 
nil.  Fats  and  oils — ^Thelr  value  and 
use. 
IX.  The  Importance  of  wheat. 
X.  Flonr    and    bread — Tlie    wheat 
substitutes. 
XI.  Sugar. 
XII.  The  value  of  milk. 

XIII.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

XIV.  Suggestions  for  an  adequate  diet 

— ^The  diet  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren. 
XV.  Food  and  the  community. 
XVI.  The  work  for  food  conservation. 
Part  II  is  a  laboratory  outline  designed 
to  give  general  training  in  tlie  subject  of 
food  preparation  for  college  students  who 
do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  home  eco- 
nomics.    It  Is  arranged  in  the  following 
gert  ions: 

I.  Food     cojisumptlon     and     food 

values. 
II.  Principles  of  cooking. 
III.  Preparati<m  and  use  of  protein 
foods. 


IV.  Preparation    and    use    of    vege- 
tables and  fruits. 
V.  Preparation    and   use   of   cereal 

products. 
VI.  Adequate  diet 

VII.  Preservation  of  foo<l  by  canning. 
VIII.  Demonstrations. 
(Food  and  the  War.     Boston,  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin (\».    1918.    80  cents,  postpaid.) 

A   Hir.n-SCHOOL  TE.XTBOOK. 

Food  (Suide  for  War  Service  at  Home, 
Also  prepared  by  the  I'nited  States  Food 
Administration,  is  a  simple  statement  of 
the   foo<l    situation    as   affected   by   the 
war,  suitable  for  elementary  and  high- 
school   teachers,  high-.school  pupils,  and 
tlie  general  public.     In  eight  chapters  it 
deals  with  tlie  following  subjects: 
I.  The  wheat  situation. 
II.  The     war-time     importance     of 
wheat  and  other  cereals. 

III.  War  bread. 

IV.  The  meat  situation. 
V.  Fats. 

VI.  Sugar. 
VII.  MUk— For  the  Xation's  health. 

VIII.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

(Food  Guide  for  War  Service  at 
Home.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons.    1918.    25  cents.) 

A  companion  volume  entitled  "  Use 
and  Conservation  of  Food "  has  been 
prepared  for  laboratory  classes.  Teach- 
ers will  find  these  texts  of  service  In 
planning  special  lessons  on  food  conser- 
vation for  general  classes.  (Use  and 
Conservation  of  Food,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1918.  25 
cents. ) 

A  TEXTBOOK  FOR  THE   UPPER    GRADES. 

In  resi)onse  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Education  Association  call- 
ing upon  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration to  "prepare  in  a  form  suitable 
for  use  in  public  schools  and  particu- 
larly In  the  upper  grades,  lessons  and 
material  supplementary  to  existing 
courses  which  will  promote  the  program 
of  food  conservation,"  a  little  book  has 
been  prepared  entitled  "Food  Saving 
and  Sharing."  This  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  publisher.  The  information  cou- 
taineil  will  enable  children  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  Government  food 
campaign,  helping  them  to  do  their  part 
In  saving  from  want  their  comrades  in 
allied  lands  across  the  sea.  (Food  Sav- 
ing and  Sharing;  Garden  City,  N.  T., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1918.    22  cents.) 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  MINING  TOWN. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

How  to  overcome  these  difficulties:  R.  K. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  echools,  Dunbar 
Township,  Pa.;  Edward  F.  Webb,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Allegany  (bounty,  Md. 

2.  Part-time  schooling  in  mining  towns 
for  children  above  compulsory  attendance 
age;  Millard  B.  King,  director  of  industrial 
education.  State  Department  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3.  What  economic  occuijations  of  educa- 
tional value  can  be  devised  for  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  mining  towns? 
How  relate  these  occupations  to  school  work? 
Orton  Lowe,  assistant  sujx^rintendent  of 
schools,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

4.  How  to  obtain  more  generous  linancial 
support  for  schools  in  mining  towns:  J. 
George  Bccht,  secretary,  State  Hoard  of 
Education,  HaiTisburg,  Pa. 

Friday,  -J  p.  m. 

Millard  B.  King,  director  of  indiustrial 
education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  chairman. 

1.  The  problem  of  educating  the  adult  in 
minii^  towns  in  subjects  pertaining  to  min- 
ing; A.  C.  Callen,  professor  of  mining  engi- 
neering. West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

2.  The  educated  versus  the  uneducated 
miner  as  an  asset  to  a  coal  company;  Josiah 
Keely,  director  of  mines,  Kayford,  W.  Va. 

3.  The  Americanization  of  the  adult 
miner;  Hon.  Joseph  BufUngton,  judge  of 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  Pittsburgh. 

Friday  y  8  p.m. 

The  conference  will  meet  in  joint  session 
with  the  Educational  Association  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  9  a.  m. 

J.  C.  Mucrman,  specialist  in  ruml  educa- 
tion, United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
chairman. 

The  school  and  general  community  wel- 
fare in  mining  towns : 

(a)  Health;  Clarence  0.  Roberts,  Vesta 
Coal  Ck).,  California,  Pa.;  Wiliard  S.  Small, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

(b)  Recreation;  B.  F.  At^he,  sociological 
superintendent,  Langeloth,  Pa. 

(c)  Improvement  of  living  conditions  of 
teachers  in  mining  towns;  Mi.<^  Anna  K. 
Austin,  industrial  secretary  for  mining 
towns  in  West  Virginia,  National  Board,  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

(d)  Illustrated  lecture  on  welfare  work  in 
mining  towns;  E.  B.  Bach,  sociological 
superintendent  for  the  Ellsworth  Collieries, 
Ellsworth,  Pa. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  RECOG- 
NIZES VALUE  OF  BOY  SCOUT 
PROGRAM. 


Notable  Work  of  Former  Scouts  in  Our 
Army  Leads  to  Preparation  of  New  Sys- 
tem of  Physical  and  Moral  Training. 


AMKRICAN   HEADQUARTERS    KOTIFIED    BY 
HECRETARV    OF   FOREIOK   AFFAIRS. 

Tlio  speriftl  c*ommiflsionor  sent  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amorica  to  the  French  Boy  Scouts, 
Dr.  rharlcs  S.  Macfarland,  has  recently 
returned  bringing  details  of  tlie  new  plan  of 
education  for  youth  contemplated  by  the 
PVench  Government  and  based  on  the  scout 
progi*am.  Dr.  Macfarland  also  is  the  bearer 
of  a  formal  request  from  tlie  Federation  of 
French  Boy  Scouts  tliat  the  organi^tion  in 
this  country  take  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
construction work  in  France. 

The  scout  program  as  taught  to  the  youth 
of  this  country  through  the  452,000  members 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  lias  proved  to 
be  SD  effective  in  the  making  of  good  soldiers 
and  in  actual  warfare  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  prepare  a  system  of 
physical  and  moral  training  based  on  it. 

There  are  already  in  our  forces  in  France 
more  than  100,000  soldiers  who  were  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  or  scout  officials,  and  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  been  made  offu^ers  shows  the  practical 
value  of  scouting. 

MILrrARY    VALUE    OF  TRAINING. 

Ilio  unusual  ability  of  former  scouts  who 
now  are  privates  and  officers  in  the  French 
and  allied  armies  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  trenches  and  to  get  out  of,  and  help 
others  out  of,  tight  places  in  field  operations 
liae  been  very  noticeable  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  official  recognition  that 
has  just  been  given  by  tlie  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  effectiveness  of  the  scout 
program. 

Gen.  De  Berckheim,  president  of  the 
French  Federation  of  Boy  Scouts,  points 
out  that  many  of  our  (American)  "officers 
and  soldiers  shwv  the  result  of  scout  training; 
their  strength  comes  from  their  spirit.*' 
"The  (French)  Government,"  says  M. 
Pichon,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "is 
preparing  a  general  system  of  physical  and 
moral  training  along  Scout  lines." 

In  \'isits  to  many  sectors  of  our  army  Dr. 
Ma(^farland  found  many  scout  leaders  and 
scouts,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  great 
value  of  the  movement  as  a  training  for  their 


present  serxice  as  officers  and  privates  in 
the  Army.  Men  who  have  had  scout  train- 
ing fall  readily  into  the  discipline  required 
and  are  easily  mobilized  for  service. 

Gen.  Pershing  spoke  warm  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  war  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  of  the  great  value  of  tlio 
movement  in  its  preparation  of  men  for  the 
discipline  required  in  national  service. 

In  Paris  the  Boy  Scouts  are  in  evidence 
everywhere,  in  uniform,  serving  the  Ameri- 
can Red  ( Voss  and  the  French  lied  ('ross  and 
many  other  war  and  government  agencies. 

A    MESSAGE   FROM   THE   FRENCH    SCOUTS. 

Through  Scout  Commissioner  Macfarland 
the  French  Scouts  send  a  message  in  part  as 
follows: 

"We  have  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  us, 
to  our  Boy  Scouts,  to  prepare  men  of  right 
intent,  energy,  character,  and  lofty  moral 
valor  whose  task  it  will  be  to  reconstruct 
more  nobly  and  more  strongly  our  beautiful 
France,  bruised  and  made  bloodless  by  the 
war.  This,  we  believe,  is  our  immediate 
task. 

"Wo  urge  the  further  constitution  of  a 
Universal  Federation  of  Boy  Scouts,  group- 
ing together  little  by  little  all  the  allied 
countries;  the  consolidation  of  the  troops 
actually  existing  in  Fhmce  by  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  American  Scoutmasters  belonging 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Rod  Cross,  etc.;  the 
perfecting,  with  your  cooperation,  of  our 
metho<ls  and  means  of  work,  plan  of  action, 


propaganda,  course  for  leaders  and  instruc- 
tors, manuals  for  leaders  of  trooi)6  and  patrols 
or  for  scouts,  the  development  of  siwcializa- 
tion,  etc." 

"  It  seems  to  me,*'  says  Dr.  Macfarland.  in 
his  rejwrt  to  the  Boy  -Scouts  of  America, 
"that  the  whole  question  of  physical  and 
military  training,  now  under  dis<'ussiou  by 
our  national  authorities,  can  best  be  met  by 
the  methods  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
In  France  the  movement  is  under  way  for 
the  physical  and  moral  training  of  the  boys 
of  France  modeled  after  the  Scout  principles 
and  methods." 


WHY  NOT  SCHOOLS? 


Bank  Makes  H«aUli  a  Basis  For  Credit- 
Man  With  Insanitary  Home  Surround- 
ings Not  Considered  Good  Financial 
Risk. 


There  is  a  bank  iu  North  Carolina  that  is 
making  health  andiianitary  home  conditions 
a  basis  for  credit.  The  officers  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  insanitary  surroundings  is  not  a  good 
financial  risk. 

**IIave  you  a  sanitary  privy? 

''Is  your  house  screened  agaiiLst  flies  and 
mosquitoes? 

''Have  the  members  of  your  family  been 
vaccinated  again^^t  smallpox  .  and  typhoid 
fever?" 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION. 


Democracy  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  form  of  government,  but, 
primarily,  it  is  not  this  at  all;  rather  it  is  a  spiritual  attitude.  ''As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  The  form  of  government  is 
an  outward  manifestation  of  an  inward  feeling,  but  the  feeling  neces- 
sarily precedes  and  conditions  the  outward  form.  If  people  all  have 
the  feeling  of  democracy,  a  democratic  form  of  government  is  inevit- 
able. The  great  task  before  the  homes  and  the  schools,  therefore,  is 
to  generate  this  feeling,  and  now  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  this 
important  work.  People  are  more  neighborly  and  more  kindly  disposed 
toward  one  another  than  ever  before.  The  old  lines  are  being  broken 
down  and^  people  are  coming  to  think  that,  in  a  large  way,  each  one 
is  his  brother's  keeper.  We  are  coming  to  estimate  people  by  what 
they  are  and  what  they  can  do,  rather  than  by  what  they  have,  and 
this  is  making  for  a  higher  plane  of  sympathy  and  good  will.  The 
teacher  does  well,  therefore,  to  inquire  liow  she  may  best  use  the 
studies  of  the  school  to  generate  the  feeling  of  democracy,  so  that 
when  the  boys  and  girls  emerge  from  their  school  life  democracy  will 
be  so  thoroughly  enmeshed  in  their  consciousness  that  it  will  be  as 
much  a  part  of  them  as  their  breathing.  Hence  no  teacher  ever  needs 
to  apologize  for  saying  that  she  is  teaching  democracy  by  means  of 
history,  geography,  grammar,  and  civics. 

F.  B.  PEARSON, 
State  Superin  tenden  t  of  Pit  biie  inmtruciion , 

CoitintbuM,  Ohio, 
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These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
asked  a  prospective  borrower.  AcconUs^ 
to  the  bank  officers  they  are  based  on  souna 
banking  experience.  A  man  who  haa  not 
taken  advantage  of  available  opportunities 
to  i>rotect  his  own  health  .and  that  of  his 
family  is  not  the  sort  of  customer  the  bank 
wants. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Take,  for  example, 
a  farmer^  or  an  average  mercluknt.  The  busi- 
nesB  of  such  a  man  ia  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  efforts.  A  case  of  tvphoid 
fever  not  only  knocks  him  out  of  productive 
work^  but  it  entails  a. heavy  expense.  Illness 
in  the  family  has  almost  tiie  same  effect. 
There  is  an  economic  lods  that  ia  useless,  and 
that  is  liable  to  make  such  a  man  unable  to 
meet  his  obligations  at  the  bank.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  can  be  guarded  against, 
and  this  particular  bank  insists  that  it  be 
done. 

The  bank  in  Question  is  in  Pitt  County, 
which  has  a  well-organized  county  health 
department  with  a  whole-time  health  officer 
in  charge.  (Monthly  Bulletin,  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health.) 

If  it  is  "good  business"  to  make  sanitary 
home  conditions  a  basis  for  credit,  why  is  it 
not  good  business  for  the  State  to  make  sani- 
tary school  conditions  a  basis  for  credit  in 
the  apportionment  of  State  school  funds? 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT  CLUBS  OF 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Another  SnccessfU  Example  of  the  Club 
Method  in  Health  Teaching. 


Utilizing  competition  and  the  g»n>e  sjnrit 
in  the  inculcation  of  health  habits,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  initiative  and  leadership  of 
the  children  themselves,  the  Los  Angeles, 
C'sl.,  public  Bchoole  have  inaugurated  a  plan 
of  "Self-Improvement  Clubs." 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  School  Health 
Department  of  the  public  schools,  Dr.  Irving 
Bancroft,  director,  describes  briefly  the  ori- 
gin and  character  of  the  movement. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Palmer,  of 
the  Belvedere  School,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  teaching  hygiene  by  the  club  method. 
This  method  makes  the  formation  of  health 
habits  a  matter  of  interest  because  competi- 
tion and  the  game  spirit  are  aroused.  Al- 
though originally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
health  habits,  the  same  method  has  been 
adapted  to  other  forms  of  instniction  and 
worK. 

In  the  Belvedere  School  these  clubs  have 
been  formed  in  the  upper  grades  and  for  sev- 
t^ral  years  have  maintained  full  interest. 
They  have  been  useful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  discipline  as  well  as  inBtruction. 
Class  and  school  spirit  are  also  developed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tnat  this  detaile  I  account 
of  the  method  of  formation  of  these  clubs  will 
be  of  value  to  other  teachers. 

The  clubs  are  formed  by  grades,  the  fourth 
grade  being  the  lowest  in  which  the  plan  has 
been  tried.  Each  club  elects  its  own  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary,  and  assist- 
ant secretary. 


AIMS   AND   DUTIES. 

The  circular  referred  to  states  the  aims  of 
the  clubs  aad  the  duties  of  members,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aim — To  be  somebody,  believe  in  it,  strive 
lor  it,  mnke  it  rmf ,  and  have  100  per  cent  per- 
fect health.  , 

Motto— '^  Excelsior."  j 

Colors — Purple  and  gold. 

Duties — Do  best  work  ev(ry  day.  Xever 
cheat  or  tell  a  falsehood.  Be  trustworthy. 
Make  others  glad  and  happy.  Bring  flowers 
to  brighten  the  room  each  day  and  to  be 
nven  to  the  sick  of  the  neighborhood  each 
Friday .  Do  at  least  one  kind  deed  each  day. 
Learn  as  many  good  poems  and  mottos  as 
possible  during  spare  moments.  Bathe  at 
leaat  once  a  week.  Brush  and  comb  hair 
daily.  Wash  teeth  and  clean  finger  naiia 
twice  daily.  Keep  shoes  polished  and 
clothes  neat  and  clean.  Eat  slowly  and 
avoid  eating  anything  injurious  to  the 
health .  Use  no  slang  or  bad  words  and  often 
ask  help  frcmi  a  Higher  Power. 

Other  duties  which  presented  themselves 
this  year  were— Fooci  conservation.  Red 
Cross,  Red  Star,  thrift  stamps.  Anti-Tobacco 
League,  Anti-Can 't  Society,  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  gum.  and  ri(h 
foods.  True  politeness  and  courteyy  ever>'- 
where. 

DAILY   INSPECTION . 

The  president  of  each  club  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  one  boy  and  one  girl,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  question  the  members  on  their  lijt 
twice  daily  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Did  you  get  up  smiling? 

2.  Did  you  exercise  before  breakfast? 

3.  Did  you  wash  your  hands  and  faces, 
and  clean  your  nails  before  coming  to  school? 

4.  Did  you  eat  slowly  a  gooof  lireakfatft 
without  coffee? 

5.  Did  you  brush  your  teeth  after  break- 
fast and  after  supper? 

6.  Did  you  snine  your  shoes  and  comb 
your  hair? 

7.  Did  y6u  have  a  handkerchief? 

8.  Did  you  drink  a  glass  of  water  Ijefore 
each  meal? 

Regular  meetings  of  each  club  are  held 
every  Friday  afternoon.  At  these  meetings 
memliers  are  questioned,  and  records  are 
kept  of  the  number  of  rules  which  have  l)een 
faithfully  observed  during  the  week. 


PUBUC   HEALTH  CHARTS   FOR 
THE  USE  OF  TEACHERa 


The  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi.story 
in  New  York  City  some  years  ago  issued  a 
series  of  public  health  charts  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 
They  were  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
schools  where  it  was  not  desirable  or  possible 
to  use  educational  films.  The  demand  for 
these  in  the  schools  was  much  gieater  than 
the  supply. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  museum  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition,  entitled  **The  Spread 
and  Prevention  of  Communicable  Disease," 


in  sufficient  number,  it  in  hoped,  to  supply 
all  the  schoofa  of  the^city.  The  charts  are 
22  by  38  inches  each,  and  each  set  consists  ol 
15  charts  on  h«avy  p^er ,  and'  they  are  suit- 
able in  every  way  for  hanging  on  tlie  wall. 
Each  chart  is  accompanied  by  a  bulletin 
containing  information  which  may  be  of 
service  to  teachers  in  talks  on  the  subject  of 
physical  well-being. 

To  meet  numerous  requests  from  educa- 
tional institutions  outside  the  city  a  limited 
number  of  sets  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
nominal  price  of  $S  each,  plus  express 
charges.  Further  information  regarding  the 
new  edition  may  be  obtained  from  George  II. 
Sherwood,  curator,  Department  of  Public 
Educatiou,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
HL<tory,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

URGED. 


Importance  of  Mechanical  Skill  and  Tech- 
nieaf  Knowledge  EmyKaslzed  hy  War 
Emergency— Definite  Proj^'un  Formv* 
lated  by  Special  Committee— Practical 
Sag^stions  from  Schoolmec. 


The  present  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  trained  mechanics,  and  tiie  needs  of  tha 
industries  concerned  in  tlie  support  of  the 
war,  make  it  imperative  that  high  schools 
help  in.  the  special  training  of  boya  and 
young  men  along  these  lines. 

To  asaist  in  formulating  the  essentials  of 
a  definite  program,  the  Commisaioner  of 
Education  sunmionod  to  Waaliington  a  group 
of  specialists,  including  principals  of  techni- 
cal high  schoolB,  directors  of  manual  training 
in  city  school  Bystems,  and  representatives 
of  trades  bcIiooIs  and  institutions  for  the 
training  of  special  teachers.  A  series  of 
conferences  resulted  in  a  report  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  bureau  as  Secondary 
School  Circular  Tso.  4,  *' Industrial  Arts  in 
Secondar>'  Sclioold  in  llie  War  Emergency.*^ 

fJKNERAL   rONSIDKRATIONS. 

The  primary  purposo  of  this  report, 
and  of  the  resulting  activity  in  the  schools 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  called  forth,  is 
twofold:  (a)  To  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
hoy9  and  young  men  receivitvg  instriuciion  in 
technical  and  industrial  ufirk;  and  (6)  to  inr- 
crease  the  pmctical  effectiveness  of  the  instrivc^ 
tion  by  bringing  about  a  more  definite  coor- 
dination between  the  work  of  the  schools 
and  the  needs  of  the  people,  particularly  in 
the  present  crisis. 

This  appeal  ia  directed  toward  influencing 
schools  and  cities  which  liave  thus  far  done 


(Conlimied  on  page  14.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

War   Time  Education   Glimpses  From  Overseas 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Economic  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of 
Bdneatianal  Relorm»— Evil  Effects  of 
Monotonous  Work  and  Long  Hours — 
Reeonstmction  of  Civic  and  Social 
Life — FaciHties  for  Neigiiborhood 
Assemblies  Essential. 


An  imporiant  phase  of  the  prepara- 
tions wliich  are  being  made  for  indus- 
trial and  social  reconstruction  in  Great 
Britain  is  presented  in  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  adult  education, 
other  than  technical  or  vocational,  enti- 
tled "Industrial  and  social  conditions 
in  i*elation  to  adult  education."  The 
views  of  the  committee  tend  to  show 
"  that  education  is  hampei'ed  in  many 
directions  by  economic  obstacles,  that  in- 
dustrial and  social  reforms  are  indis- 
pensable^  if  the  just  claims  of  education 
are  to  be  met,  and  that  the  full  results 
of  these  reforms  will  be  reaped  pnly  as 
education  becomes  more  widespread." 

Among  the  insuperable  obstacles  tlie 
committee  finds  excessive  hours  of  labor, 
lioavy  and  exhausting  kinds  of  work, 
"  shift "  system  or  night  work,  and  poor 
housing  conditions. 

In  order  that  tlie  people  may  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  widen  tiieir  intellec- 
tual interest,  tlie  committee  recommends 
a  reduction  of  the  working  day.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  maximum  legal 
working  day  should  not  be  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  in  certain  heavy  and  ex- 
liausting  kinds  of  work  or  in  shift  work 
even  eight  hours  seem  to  be  too  long. 
They  urge  that  overtime  sliould  be  regu- 
lated and  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  report  further  analyzes  the  elTect 
of  monotonous  work  on  the  human  mind, 
and  recommends  alternating  forms  of  em- 
ployment to  counteract  the  depressing 
mental  effect.  Tlie  committee  tinds  that 
unemployment  is  another  obstacle  to 
mind  culture,  and  advocates  the  intro- 
duction of  some  means  to  miuimi2e  fluc- 
tuations in  the  volume  of  production  and 
thus  protect  the  wage-earner.  Tlie  ex- 
tension of  holidays  with  pay  is  greatly 
urgeil.  Finally,  tlie  committee  lays 
stress  on  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions,  w^hich  it  considers  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  report  makes  a  si^ecial  plea  fur 
reconstruction  of  village  life  and  work. 
The  rural  population  suffena  mostly  from 
flisjibililies  and  lack  of  opportunities  for 


intellectual  development.  The  commit- 
tee recommends,  therefore,  the  provision 
of  a  hall  under  public  control  in  every 
village.  Significant  also  is  the  position 
of  women,  wiiom  the  committee  expects 
to  centribnte  to  the  solntion  of  future 
problems.  All  these  recommendations 
are  Iwsetl  on  the  fact  that  "  indTistr>-  ex- 
ists for  man,  not  man  for  industiT,  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  is.  that  modern  indus- 
trial conditions  Imve  often  tendwl  to  de- 
prive the  worker  of  the  e<hication  which 
he  previously  derived  from  the  intrinsic 
interest  offered  by  his  work,  that  fact 
makes  it  doubly  important  to  supplement 
his  deficiencii»s  by  a  humane  and  gener- 
ous e<lucational  policy.  Adult  education, 
and  indee<l  good  citixensliip,  depend  in 
no  small  degree  upon  n  new  orientation  of 
our  industrial  outlook  and  activity." 


A    NEW    SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  IN  MEXICO. 


Opening  of  the  "  Colegio  Intema- 
cional/*  an  Allied  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


A  s'clM)ol  Wiis  recently  established  in 
Cliihuahua,  Mexico,  by  meml)ers  of  the 
colonies  of  the  allied  nations.  Fifty 
childi-en  began  tiieii-  studios  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  au<l  the  American  consul  iwrticl- 
puliHl  in  the  oi>ening  ceremonies. 

For  years  tliere  has  been  a  German 
school  in  this  city,  subsidized  by  the 
German  (rovornment,  where  the  (German 
language  and  (Jermau  ideas  have  been 
taught;  but  tliero  has  never  before  been 
a  uoiasoctarian  school  maintained  by  any 
allied  naticmals.  It  is  confidently  exi)ect- 
ed  that  as  soon  as  the  allied  .school 
Is  fully  orgaiiizcil,  the  German  scliool 
will  have  to  clo.se  as  there  are  now  only 
22  children  enrolled. 

A  lar^e  old  residence,  excellently  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  city,  was  leaseil 
for  a  period  of  five  years  and  has  been 
remodeled  at  considerable  expense.  The 
building  will  accommodate  150  children, 
and  it  is  expe<jtetl  that  i>y  the  beginning 
of  the  January  term  there  will  be  an  en- 
rollment of  1()0.  How  well  Cliihuahua 
is  preparing  in  an  etlucational  way  may 
be  imagineil  when  it  is  .stated  that 
•'  Colegio  Intcrnacional "  will  cover  the 
smaller  field  not  oct^upieil  by  "  Coleglo 
Palmofe,"  a  long-established  popular 
school  maintained  by  American  Methodist 
missionaries.  The  latter  school,  be<.'nuse 
of  Uip  past  flisturbances,  has  been  closed 


for  several  years  but  has  Just  reopened 
with  a  large  attendance. 

**  Colegio  Intemacional "  is  to  be  an 
elementary  .s<'hoo!  where  the  study  of 
En^IllSn  and  French  will  be  compulsory. 
It  will  be  umler  the  direction  of  American 
teachers  employing  American  etlucational 
methods. 

The  sffhool house  is  admirably  suited 
for  meetings,  and  is  to  be  used  as  an 
allie<l  center  for  cultin*al  and  social  gath- 
erings. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESI- 
DENT WILSON. 


French  League  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen 
Addresses  the  President  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  the  Celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day,  1918 — Meaning  of  the 
Sacrifiees  Made  by  Free  Peoples  to 
Preserve  Freedom — Democratic  Con- 
ception of  Relation  of  One  Nation  to 
Another  the  Only  One  That  Can  Per- 
manently Prevail. 


l*hat  the  French  people  see  in  Amer- 
ica's iwrticipatitm  in  the  great  war  for 
indei)endence  .something  more  than  the 
acquisition  of  a  powerful  nation  as  an 
ally  is  made  clear  in  an  open  letter  from 
M.  Ferdinand  RuisH^m,  pi'esident  of  the 
Frendi  T^eague  for  the  Defense  of  tlie 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
educational  life  of  France  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  more,  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  uiwn  the  celebration 
of  the  American  naticmal  holiday.  The 
Doint  of  view  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  American  readers.  In  transla- 
tion, the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Pakis,  Jiwc  .?c*i.  J9I8. 

Mr.  PKKSiotNT:  Once  again,  uiwn  the 
occaiiion  of  the  national  holiday  of  the 
United  States,  the  League  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  has  the  honor  to  address  to  you 
Its  resi)ectful  homage. 

Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  President,  thanks 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Nation  which  has  fol- 
lowed you  throughout,  Independence 
Day  does  not  recall  simply  a  glorious 
past,  it  opens  uixm  a  future  of  unlimited 
persjKH-tives. 

THK    XKW    WAR    FOR    IN'OKPENDENCE. 

After  the  hii)se  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
yoiu*  people  are  again  taking  up,  not 
merely  for  theni.selves,  but  for  all  peoples, 
the  war  for  independence.  They  have 
judgwl,  as  do  you,  a  ^worhl  to  be  unin- 
habitable in  which  the  weak  would  be 
crushed  by  the  strong,  and,  rather  than 
suffer  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule 
upon  the  earth,  they  will  throw  into  the 
crusade  for  liberty  their  last  dollar  and 
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their  last  man.  Already  we  see  a  mil- 
lion of  your  soldiers  fighting  side  hy  Bide 
with  ours  against  military  despotism. 

Civilization  will  owe  you  a  still  gi*eater 
service.  Your  policy  of  war  will  have 
crushed  the  imperialistic  attack,  your 
policy  of  peace  will  found  the  liberty  of 
the  world. 

You  have  indeed  declared  again  and 
again  that  tliis  war  can  not  be  ended  as 
other  wars  by  a  peace  like  others.  There 
were  indeed  reasons  of  an  entirely  new 
kind  to  decide  the  most  peaceful  of 
peoples  to  enter  into  the  greatest  of  wars. 
These  reasons  you  have  given  them. 
Such  a  people  would  "  sooner  sacrifice  a 
part  of  that  territory  than  a  part  of  their 
ideal  **  such  a  people  considers  that  **  if 
justice  is  not  done  to  all,  it  Is  not  done  to 
themselves,"  so  completely  identified  do 
they  judge  themselves  with  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  right.  In  short,  having 
taken  their  large  share  of  suffering  and 
of  sacrifice  "to  serve  the  human  race," 
they  intend  to  make  prevail  the  only 
peace  worthy  of  the  name,  "  that  which 
will  make  right  the  law  of  the  world." 

You  have  warned  us  that  this  result 
will  not  be  attained  before  proof  has  been 
made  by  force  that  force  Is  conquered; 
it  is  necessary  to  wrest  from  force  the 
confession  of  its  own  defeat  in  order  to 
ai  ort  the  victory  of  right.  But  you  have 
not  less  held  in  view  in  what  respects  the 
victoi-y  of  the  allies  must  differ  from  what 
the  victory  of  the  Germans  would  have 
been. 

ADEQUATE     SECURITY    AGAINST    BEVERSION 
TO   BARBARISM   INDISPENSABLE. 

Our  victory  \*ill  not  be  a  series  of  re- 
l-rlsals.  It  will  not  answer  crime  with 
crime.  It  will  not  continue  the  dreadful 
alternation  of  violence  punishing  violence. 
It  will  put  an  end  not  to  this  war  but  to 
war.  It  will  substitute  for  war  a  per- 
manent organization  of  international  jus- 
tice. Instead  of  one  nation  imposing  its 
law  ui^on  anotlier,  there  will  be  a  world 
alliance  of  nations  uniting  themselves 
cfTe<;tively  In  a  society  for  mutual  defense 
against  the  reversion  to  force — that  is,  to 
barbarism. 

The  more  novel  and  bold  this  program 
is  the  more  important  it  is  to  put  it  in 
plain  light  before  all  peoples,  for  it  is 
identical  with  the  very  ideal  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

May  we  then  be  permitted  to  renew 
here  the  prayer  that  we  submitted  to  you 
some  months  ago;  that  the  governments 
of  tJie  entente  derrlare  quite  clearly  what 
is  the  victory  at  which  they  aim;  that 
they  leave  no  douUt  on  the  conditions  of 
peace  that  they  wish  not  so  much  to  Inflict 
upon  the  conquered  as  to  organize  for 
themselves  and  for  all  those  who  shall 
enjoy  its  Inestimable  benefit. 


Especially  now  that  the  Kaiser  himself, 
explaining  "what  this  war  means,"  has 
given  as  its  fundamental  reason  to  make 
the  "Prussian  and  Germanic  conception 
of  the  world  triumphant,"  it  Is  necessary 
to  oppose  to  it  with  the  same  force  and 
more  clearness  the  democratic  conception 
which,  far  from  placing  one  race  or  one 
nation  above  all,  assures  to  them  all  the 
right  of  living  free. 

The  Basis  of  Permanent  Peace. 

Thus  drawing  up  at  once  the  articles 
of  the  future  charter  of  peaceful  human- 
ity, not  as  a  consequence  but  us  the  basis 
of  the  final  agreement,  showing  them- 
selves ready  to  enter  immediately  with 
all  those  who  shall  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  duties  and  its  guarantees  into 
this  society  of  free  nations  the  allies  will 
strike  a  blow  directly  at  inu)erialism : 
they  will  bathe  in  a  new  fiood  of  light  the 
wisest  spirits  both  amongst  our  own  veo- 
pies  and  even  amongst  the  enemy. 

When  all  shall  see  beyond  a  doubt  that 
such  is  the  form  necessary  for  the  hu- 
manity of  the  future  and  that  It  will  be 
as  impossible  to  struggle  against  it  as  to 
live  henceforth  without  It,  interest  will 
do  what  rca.son  would  never  have  done: 
The  peoples  of  the  world  in  proportion  as 
the  fumes  of  military  pride  shall  be  scat- 
tered, will  know  how  to  find  the  means 
of  forcing  their  Governments  to  submit. 
By  degrees  or  by  force,  at  the  last,  Uie 
entire  world  will  subscribe  to  the  most 
binding  of  the  14  terms  of  your  Immortal 
message.  It  will  be  the  eternal  honor  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
shed  their  blood  in  order  to  abolish  that 
other  slavery,  war. 

Be  so  good  as  to  accept,  Mr.  President, 
the  homage  of  our  deep  and  re.spectful 
republican  devotion. 

Ferdinand  Buisson, 

Pirsidentf  Ligue  Franchise  per  la 
Defense  des  Droits  dc  V Homme  et 
du  Citoyen. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDUSTRUL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

(Continued  from  poge  12.) 

nothing  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts,  as  well 
as  those  which  should  do  more  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  Some  cities  have,  for  a 
variety  of  causes,  come  short  of  their  own 
ideals  and  hopes.  But,  whatever  the  record 
and  whatever  the  causes,  it  will  be  a  national 
calamity  if  the  schools  do  not  visualize  the 
impending  situation  and  do  their  part  in 
meeting  it. 

The  task  of  those  who  see  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  schools  and  who  would  marshal 
all  their  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour 
may  be  analyzed  into  the  following  elements: 


(a)  Stimulating  schools  and  cities  to 
expand  their  prc^^rama  and  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  work. 

(6)  Stimulating  schools  and  cities  that 
have  thus  far  been  inactive  to  see 
the  importance  of  this  work  and 
to  make  adequate  beginnings. 

(c)  Stimulating  boys  and  girls  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  tliat  may 
be  provided. 

{d)  Creating  public  sentiment  that  will 
support  the  measiu^es  proposed  by 
the  schools  and  make  the  neces- 
sary funds  available. 

{e)  Making  some  constructive  contribu- 
tion toward  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  teachers. 

(/)  FiUTiishing  additional  information, 
advice,  and  suggestions  as  to  pro- 
cedure whenever  needed. 

RADICAL  ACTION   URGED. 

The  first  and  main  reliance  muHt  be  on 
larger  enrollments,  more  intensive  methods, 
and  more  efficient  activity  in  schools  already 
provided  with  suitable  equipment.  If  new 
equipment  is  to  be  acquired,  schools  should 
limit  themselves  so  far  as  possible  to  what 
is  available  and  near  at  hand,  and  proceed 
with  caution  in  entering  the  mechanical 
equipment  market. 

In  considering  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  who  are  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
of  this  report  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
emphasis  placed  on  practical  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  for  which  the 
students  are  preparing.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  is  a 
teaching  job.  Superintendents  may  well 
take  warning  from  abundant  experience  of 
the  difliculties  involved  in  employing  me- 
chanics directly  from  the  industries  as  teach- 
ers, without  professional  prc»paration  or 
teaching  experience,  except  under  skilled 
supervision  and  direction.  There  is  a  tech - 
nic  in  teaching,  just  as  there  is  a  technic  in 
a  skilled  trade,  and  the  possession  of  one  is 
no  indication  or  guaranty  of  the  po5»ses.sion 
of  the  other. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  to  make 
a  definite  and  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward increasing  the  a^^ailable  supply  of 
skilled  mechanics  in  whatever  line  the 
school  possesses  or  can  procure  the  requisite 
facilities,  but.  especially  in  those  trades 
called  for  by  the  Army.  No  school  should 
fail  to  do  what  it  can  simply  because  it  can 
not  do  the  complete  job  and  turn  out  finished 
journeymen  workers.  The  "foundational 
work"  fundamental  to  a  group  of  trades  is 
just  as  important,  when  efficiently  done,  as 
the  more  specialized  trade  iiLst ruction  which 
comes  later.  The  former  can  be  done  in  the 
general  high  school,  in  the  junior  high  school, 
and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  when  facilities  for  the  more  special- 
ized trade  work  are  out  of  the  question. 
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The  point  is  that  any  school  harv'inn:  any 
kind  or  amount  of  technical  equipment 
should  use  it  to  the  utmost  in  this  emergency, 
and  carry  its  students  as  far  as  possible 
toward  the  goal  of  preparation  for  definite 
service;  and  schools  which  now  have  no 
facilities  for  this  work  should  not  delay 
remedying  this  lack  of  what  now  appears 
to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  modem 
school  system. 

R  ECOM  M  K  N  D  ATIO  X  S . 

The  general  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1 )  The  high  schools  of  the  country  should 
undertake  this  work  immediately.  The 
type  of  training  which  fits  the  boy  to  be  of 
most  value  in  war  emergency  work  furnishes 
him  with  an  excellent  foundation  for  work 
in  industry  after  the  war. 

(2)  Boards  of  education  should  make  such 
additions  to  the  ciu'ricula  of  the  schools  aa 
will  enable  them  to  offer  training  prepara- 
tory to  some  of  the  occupations  suggested. 
Boys  who  aro  not  taking  college-preparatory 
courses  may  well  substitute  shopwork  for 
some  of  the  academic  subjects. 

(3)  Wherever  practicable,  cooperative 
shopwork  (part-time  division  between 
schooling  and  employment)  should  be  intro- 
duced under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
public-school  authorities. 

(4)  Immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  to  lengthening  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
annual  school  sessions. 

(5)  Wherever  practicable  a  number  of 
elective  two-year  vocational  courses  should 
bo  offered,  with  the  following  division  of 
time: 

(a)  15  hours  (60  minutes  each)  per  week 
in  shopwork. 

(6)  15  hours  (60  minutes  each)  per  week 
.  in  related  subjects,  which  may 
include  English,  mathematics, 
free-hand  drawing,  mechanical 
drawing,  science,  industrial  his- 
tory, citizenship,  physical  train- 
ing. 

(6)  For  the  war-training  work  in  the  gen- 
eral high  school  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  should  be  10  hours  (60  minutes  each) 
per  week,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This 
work  should  include:  (a)  Shopwork;  (&) 
drawing;  (c)  related  sciences. 

(7)  Those  schools  which  have  no  equip- 
ment for  teaching  vocational  subjects,  but 
which  do  have  available  space,  should  use 
this  space  for  shop  purposes.  In  other  cases 
rooms  outside  the  school  building  should  be 
rented,  or  a  temporary  building  should  be 
erected  for  such  purposes. 

(8)  From  4  to  10  periods  (40  to  45  minutes 
each)  per  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  devoted  to  handwork,  with 
the  emphasis  upon  practical  shopwork  in 
wood  and  metal  preparatory  to  the  work  sug- 
gested for  the  high  school. 


(9)  Consolidated  and  rural  schools  of  ele- 
mentary grade  should  be  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake such  handwork  as  conditions  may 
permit,  with  the  thought  of  developing  skill 
and  resourcefulness. 

THE  TEACHER  PROBLEM. 

(10)  Boards  of  education  should  exercise 
care  in  the  selection  of  shop  teachers.  A 
teacher  to  be  successful  should  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  shopwork  to  be  taught 
and  experience  in  handling  boys.  It  is 
sometimes  practicable  to  use  the  services 
of  a  skilled  tradesman  for  part-time 
teaching. 

(11)  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
the  demand  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by 
essential  war  industries  for  workers  in  tech- 
nical and  industrial  fields  is  so  urgent  that 
teachers  of  these  branches  may  render  their 
coimtry  the  maximum  measure  of  patriotic 
service  by  remaining  in  the  teaching  work. 

PRACnCAL   SUnGESTIONS. 

The  report  lyis  been  prepared  in  the  form 
of  practical  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  An 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
war  industries  is  made,  and  the  important 
occupations  for  which  training  is  most  needed 
are  arranged  in  seven  groups.  The  work 
which  schools  can  do  in  each  group  is  pre- 
sented under  the  headings:  (a)  Foundation 
work,  and  (6)  Specialized  trade  courses. 
The  trade  processes  that  should  be  taught  are 
briefly  outlined,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  in  related  subjects,  such  as  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  science. 

There  are  included  also  suggested  stand- 
ards of  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
classes,  size  of  classes,  and  amount  of 
time  required  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 


COOPERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  INDUSTRY. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

technical  high  school  (Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute).  The  high  schools  for 
girls  show  a  considerable  increase  in  enroll- 
ment. 

In  grades  seven  and  eight  there  has  been 
some  loss,  but  not  as  much  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. The  falling  off  is  in  the  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
tremely profitable  employment  in  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  the  expansion  of  industries 
long  identified  with  Baltimore,  a  number  of 
munitions  factories  have  sprung  up  in  this 
city.  This  is  causing  a  very  considerable 
change  in  employment,  and  the  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that  many  men  have  left  our 
clothing  factories  to  take  up  work  in  the 
higher  paid  branches  of  munitions  factories. 


CONDITIONS    IN     BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN.,  NOT  DISCOURAGING. 

8.  J.  aL.VWSOK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  is  for  what  is  classified  as  the 
"common  laborer."  This  demand  has 
become  so  imperative  that  the  wage  scale 
has  advanced  to  50  cents  an  hour  while 
the  skilled  meclianic*s  scale  is  only  62^ 
cents  on  hour.  Tliis  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  labor  difficulties  that  have 
occurred  recently  in  the  city  and  it  leads 
to  a  greater  evil  in  the  labor  organization 
with  reference  to  the  service  rendered  the 
manufacturer.  It  has  developed  that  a 
conmion  laborer  who,  throug}i  the  demand 
for  workmen  in  the  piece  work  jobs,  has 
been  selected  and  placed  in  such  a  position, 
immediately  becomes  a  skilled  workman 
and  demands  the  scale  of  wage.  To  lessen 
this  growing  evil  the  city  has  registered  all 
the  women  of  the  city  and  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  work  in  munition  factories.  It  is 
reported  that  a  large  number  of  the  women 
of  the  city  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
munition  factories,  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  women  in  a  much  shorter  time  become 
far  more  eflTicient  operators  of  simple 
machines  than  men.  The  effect  of  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  man 
classed  as  a  common  laborer  in  his  present 
position  and  at  least  retard  his  advance 
when  promoted  from  the  position  as  a 
common  laborer  to  the  immediate  classi- 
fication as  a  skilled  mechanic. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  pupils  who 
have  left  the  public  schools  and,  while 
the  figures  show  a  large  number,  conditions 
are  really  better  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  were  about  22,000  registered 
students  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
July  1 ;  out  of  this  number  578  have  been 
located  in  the  employment  of  the  indus- 
tries and  other  occupations  of  the  city. 
We  have  no  study  of  previous  years  for 
basis  of  comparison,  but  the  permanent 
work  certificates  granted  during  the  same 
time,  namely  July  1  to  October  1, 
shows  the  demand  this  year  lias  been  an 
increase  of  over  50  per  cent.  This  figure, 
however,  is^not  reliable  and  is  not  true  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  w^ere 
in  schools  in  June  and  who  apparently  have 
left  school  permanently  for  work.-  It 
includes  all  those  who  have  left  school 
under  these  conditions,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
moved  to  the  city  during  the  past  three 
months  and  who  entered  industry  l>ofore 
the  opening  of  school. 

MANUFACTURERS   COOPER.\TlNG. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  city  for  playing  fair  with  respect  to 
the  minor.  From  what  statistics  I  have  at 
hand  it  appears  that  out  of  578  who  are 
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working  a  comparatively  «mall  number  (less 
than  50  per  cent)  are  really  engaged  in  in- 
dustry; but  they -are  working  under  what  we 
have  termed  ''other  employment,"  so  that 
our  loss  has  not  been  directly  to  industry 
but  undoubtedly  indirectly  to  it  inasmuch 
as  industry  has  made  vacant  the  positions 
in  other  employment  to  which  these  young 
people  have  gone.  On  the  whole  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  situation  as  at  all  senouSi 
if  we  people  from  the  schools  are  willing 
to  recognize  what  to  me  is  a  fundamental 
principle  and  at  the  same  tune  a  great 
opportunity.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  time  that  we  appreciate  more  deai^ly 
than  we  have  heretofore  that  education 
does  not  consist  alone  in  cUssified  knowledge 
which  we  have  heretofore  obtained  very 
largely  from  the  storehouse  of  books,  but 
that  there  is  quite  as  much  education 
directly  from  the  source  of  employment  as 
from  the  course  of  study,  and  that  there  is 
a  very  much  larger  gain  in  real  power  to 
the  student  who  has  the  ability  to  interpret 
his  academic  study  in  terms  of  actual  work 
and  the  demands  which  work  make  upon 
him  for  academic  education. 

THE   CURflE   OF  IDLENESS. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  time  lias 
(*ome  when  we  must  cooperate  with  labor, 
and  labor  with  us,  in  a  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete educational  plan .  The  old  theory  that 
the  child  must  be  given  his  15  years  of 
childhood  and  adolescent  life  to  become 
schooled,  to  me  is  the  biggest  heresy  in 
educational  philosophy.  We  have  had  al- 
together too  much  of  this  "namby-pamby" 
attitude  of  people  toward  the  demands 
made  upon  child  labor.  It  is  the  misuse  of 
the  privilege  of  child  labor  rather  than  the 
proper  use  of  it  that  has  been  the  curse  of 
the  country.  In  my  experience  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  single  boy  or  girl  who  has  ever 
been  injured  in  any  way  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work;  but  I  have  found  a  great 
many — I  am  about  to  estimate  them  in  thous- 
ands— ^whose  future  has  been  blasted  from 
the  lack  of  opportunity  and  the  necessity 
for  work.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  the 
total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  city 
who  are  working  part  time,  but  our  high 
school  shows  a  very  commendable  attitude — 
at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  are  working  either  forenoon  or  after- 
noon. Inasmuch  as  our  high  school  has  a 
single  session,  part  attending  in  the  morning 
and  having  the  afternoon  free,  the  other 
part  attending  in  the  afternoon  and  having 
the  morning  free,  I  sincerely  xegrot  that  99 
per  cent  are  not  spending  some  of  this  free 
period  in  real  work.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  theory  of  physical  fatigue  and  its 
deadening  influence  upon  educational  work; 
neither  am  I  immindful  of  the  stupefaction 
that  results  from  long  hours  of  idleness  and 
from  the  natural  result  of  such  idleness 
which  is  death  to  really  definite,  applied 
activity. 


It  is  my  belief  that  no  city  in  thiB  country 
;w£R  ever  reach  a  high  plane  in  educational 
achievements  as  long  as  it  is  required  to  go 
j)aTtnei«hip  with  the  greatest  evil  of  bH 
human  development — ^idleness. 

INCREASE  IN  POPULATION  A  PROB- 
LEM IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

IKA  T.  CBLA9UAK, 

Saperint^ndent  of  Public  Schools. 

New  Brunswick  is  very  much  crowded 
and  offers  large  inducements  to  workers  in 
war  industries.  There  is  great  demand  for 
both  men  and  women.  In  fact,  the  demand 
has  been  very  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
Very  large  groups  of  workmen,  consequently, 
have  come  from  the  neighboring  villages  and 
cities;  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
commute.  The  pressure  for  labor  has  been 
80  great  that  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult 
to  enforce  the  labor  laws,  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  14  to  16  years  of  age. 
Their  number,  as  the  figures  given  below  in- 
dicate, has  somewhat  increased. 

The  statistics  <rf  enrollment  do  not,  how- 
ever, show  the  conditions.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  population  of  New  Bruns- 
wick has  increased  probably  50  per  cent;  the 
number  of  people  here  during  the  day,  if 
taken  into  consideration,  would  make  the 
increase  probably  65  per  cent.  School  en- 
roUment  has  not  changed  in  relative  propor- 
tion. The  number  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  which  has  not  been  fully  checked, 
and  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  accurate 
school  census  make  complete  data  impossible 

EFFECT  OX   ENROLLMENT." 

These  facts,  however,  are  apparent  from 
the  statistics  presented: 

1.  The  proportioh  of  seventh  year  pupils 
is  increasing.  This  is  due  largely  to  methods 
of  promotion  and  adjustments  which  have 
been  put  into  operation  during  the  year. 

2.  The  proportion  of  eighth  and  ninth 
year  pupils  is  decreasing.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  extraordinary  demands  for  work- 
men and  the  opportunities  for  employment. 

3.  The  proportion  of  pupils  residing  in  the 
city,  attending  the  New  Brunswick  High 
School,  is  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  from  outside  the 
municipality  is  increasing.  The  former  con- 
dition arises  because  of  the  labor  market 
here ;  the  latter  most  largely,  I  think ,  because 
of  the  increasing  population  in  our  suburban 
communities. 

OBSTACLES   TO   COOPERATIVE    PLAV. 

This  fall  we  have  made  considerable  effort 
to  organize  cooperative  classes.  There  are 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  Most  boys  and 
girls  now  in  school,  old  enough  to  engage  in 
cooperative  work,  have  definitely  decided  to 
go  to  school.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  gone  to  work  at  the  high  wage  scale 
now  in  operation  find  it  very  difficult  ior 


them  to  give  up  employment  at  this  time, 
even  (or  part  of  the  day.  Besides,  the  eco- 
nomic preasuro  of  the  family  and  dependents 
has  considerable  to  do  with  this  question. 
We  have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  organize 
coopentive  mdustrial  classes  among  the 
boys  fd  ihe  high  school.  We  are,  however, 
planning  for  such  classes  for  boys  and  girls 
in  the  commercial  classes. 

Evening  classes  have  been  organized  in 
cooperation  with  Wright-Martin,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  some  other  industries  of  the 
city,  in  both  technical  and  commercial 
lines.  In  these  classes  we  have  enrolled 
many  of  our  former  upper  grade  and  high- 
school  pupils. 

ENROLLMENT  DATA. 


September— 

1917 

1918 

Total  enrollment 

4,439 

1,544 

34.78 
428 

278 

99.37 

4,702 
1,646 
35  01 

Number  of  popllB  who  are  12  to 
20  yoan  01  og/p. 

Per  cent  of  popUs  who  are  12  to 
20  yoBTS  of  Age  .  . .  ^        .  , . . . . 

High-flchool  enrollment,  resident . 
Bjfb-achool  enrollment,  nonresi- 

442 

324 

Fer  cent  of  high-aehool  pupils 
who  ere  nonreiifl<mt 

42.29 

Bnrollment,  private  and  jMiro- 
ohial  schooh  (estimated) 

ENROLLMENT  INCREASE  LESS  THAN 
NORMAL  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

A.  B.  Meredith, 

Assiitiant  Commiasioncr  of  Education,  Trenton. 

The  following  figures  regarding  high-school 
enrollment  for  New  Jersey  are  (rf  interest: 


Inorease. 

Dtcreaae. 

ToUlcnroHment: 
1916 

5o,aio 

322  1 
•a 

1917 

1918 

50,726 

51,048 

BoTff  enrolled: 

1917 

1918 

23,4:>7 

23,552 

Total     boys     in 
counties: 
1917 

urban 
14,2«i:5 

1918    

14,006 

2.')7 

The  increase  in  total  enrollment  of  1917 
over  1916  was  1 .39  per  cent,  while  the  normal 
increase  of  previous  years  was  15  per  cent. 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  for  1917  and 
1918  is  practically  the  same,  the  diiference 
being  95. 

The  less  in  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  urban 
counties  (5)  waa  257. 

In  all  the  schools  of  the  State  there  were 
6,922  pupils  enrolled  during  the  twelfth 
year,  and  of  these  5,832  were  graduated. 
The  great  majority  of  the  difierence  (1,090) 
left  school  during  the  senior  year. 


BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS, 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  NATIONAL  IDEALS. 


Appeal  to  Teachers  to  CapiUlize  Educational  Possibilities  of 
the  Stirring  Events  Through  Which  We  Are  Passing— In- 
creased Dignity,  Deeper  Seriousness,  and  Enhanced  Value 
of  the  Teacher's  Work. 


Pointing  out  the  changing  conceptions  as  to  the  value 
and  function  of  education  in  our  new  national  life,  and 
the  new  dignity  and  worth  of  the  teacher's  work,  and 
urging  the  importance  of  the  contribution  the  schools 


NEEDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


Annual  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Increased  Demands  on  the  Bu- 
reau Call  for  Increased  Facilities — Condensed  Summary  of 
Recommendations. 


should  make  to  the  Ameri- 
canization movement,  Dr. 
William  L.  Ettlnger,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools, 
New  York  City,  Issued  a  ring- 
ing appeal  to  his  teachers  at 
the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember. The  foUowlng  ex- 
tracts are  of  general  interest : 
As  we  begin  the  arduous 
work  of  the  new  school  year, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  and  also 
my  privilege  to  direct  your 
attention  to  educational 
problems  which  require,  for 
satisfactory  solution,  your 
broadest  vision,  your  keenest 
intelligence,  and  your  reso- 
lute application. 

*       *       «       *       * 

As  partial  compensation 
for  the  dreadful  carnage  and 
the  appalling  devastation 
that  the  war  has  wrought, 
there  has  been  a  spiritual 
awakening  in  which  the 
scales  of  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  mammon  worship  have 
dropped  from  our  eyes,  leav- 
ing us  with  a  clearer  Insight 
into  the  fundamentals  of  in- 
dividual and  of  national  life. 

As  our  schools  are  the  Na- 
tion's most  potent  instrument 
in  the  development  of  na- 
tional ideals,  It  would  be 
strange  Indeed  If  this  world 
crisis  did  not  compel  changes 

In  our  conceptions  as  to  the  value  and  the  function  of  education 
as  a  phase  of  our  Institutional  life.  We  are  called  upon  to  scru- 
tinize anew  our  work  in  terms  of  our  underlying  theories,  our 
methods  of  Instruction,  and  our  disci pilne,  in  order  that  through 
reflection  we  may  acquire  that  freshness  of  vision,  that  truth- 
( Continued  on  page  4.) 
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In  his  annual  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior just  made  public,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
points  out  that  the  demands  on  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment 


EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD 

Let  the  thrilling  events  of  the  present  not  only 
color  but  also  constitute  the  core  of  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  high 
school; 

Be  aggressively  patriotic  in  word  and  deed  in 
upholding  the  standards  set  by  President  Wilson, 
and  in  furthering  all  measures  which  our  Nation 
sees  fit  to  enforce ; 

Through  the  ideals  embodied  in  bur  literature, 
and  through  everyday  contact  in  the  school,  em- 
phasize the  futility  of  strength  divorced  from 
righteousness; 

Interpret  history  so  as  to  reveal  the  enduring 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  personal  liberty  to 
which  the  President  has  given  such  eloquent  ex- 
pression; 

Promote  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils; 

Use  methods  of  discipline  which  will  foster 
initiative  and  spontaneity  coupled  with  courtesy^ 
self-restraint,  and  prompt  obedience; 

Make  the  utmost  possible  effort  so  to  interest 
pupils  in  their  own  schooling  that  dropping  out 
and  juvenile  delinquency  will  be  reduced  to  a 

■minimum. 

WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGEB, 
Bnperintendent  of  PnbUo  Bohoola,  New  York  City. 


following  the  war  will  be 
much  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past,  and 
that  If  the  bureau  is  not  able 
to  respond  to  these  demands 
they  must  be  met  otherwise 
and  probably  not  so  well 
though  at  much  greater  cost. 
The  statement  reviews 
briefly  the  most  significant 
educational  developments  of 
the  year,  suggesting  the  great 
and  unprecedented  contribu- 
tions which  education  has 
made  as  well  as  the  profound 
changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  education  itself. 
The  report  closes  with  a  sum- 
mary of  recomuiemlations 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
These  recommendations,  In 
somewhat  abridged  form,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Increases  In  the  salaries 
of  chief  clerk,  editor,  statis- 
tician, specialist  In  land- 
grant  college  statistics,  spe- 
cialist in  higher  education, 
and  other  specialists,  and  the 
removal  of  the  limit  on 
amount  of  salaries  which 
may  be  paid  from  the  lump- 
sum appropriations  for  rural 
education,  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  school  simitatlon 
and  hygiene  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  duties  of 
these  positions  require  the 
services  of  men  and  women  of  such  kind  and  degree  of  ability 
as  demand  salaries  considerably  higher  than  are  now  paid  in 
this  bureau. 

2.  An  assistant  commissioner.  The  duties  of  the  ofllce  make 
it  necessary  for  the  commissioner  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  l>e  absent  from  the  office  frequently  many  days 
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at  a  time.  There  should  be  an  assistant 
commiasioner  to  carry  on  the  worlc  in  th<e 
office  during  his  abs^ice  and  to  relieve 
him  of  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
office,  so  tliat  he  may  be  able  to  give  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  education  and  to  direct  more  ef- 
fectively tlie  more  Important  work  of  the 
bureau. 

3.  Additional  specialists  in  higher  edu- 
cation, including  education  in  universi- 
ties, colleges,  schools  of  technology, 
schools  of  professional  education,,  and 
normal  schools.  The  constant  and  in- 
creasing demands  from  these  schools  for  * 
the  help  of  the  bureau  in  making  sur- 
veys and  for  advice  as  to  their  reconstruc- 
tion and  better  coordination  are  larger 
and  far  more  numerous  than  it  can  meet 
wifh  its  present  force.  There  is  special 
need  of  an  able  man  familiar  with  agri- 
cultural education,  and  the  problems  of 
negro  education  in  the  South,  to  devote 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  for  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States.  Such  a  man  might 
easily  make  the  use  of  the  $1,100,198  by 
these  schools,  of  which  $282,121  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government, 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  effective  than 
it  now  is. 

4.  A  much  larger  appropriation  for  the 
Division  of  School  Directed  Home  Gar- 
dening. The  proper  education  of  many 
mllllous  of  children,  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  attending  school  at  all 
during  the  years  in  which  atttcndance  at 
school  is  roost  valuable,  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  general  adoption 
of  the  work  which  the  bureau  is  promot- 
ing through  this  division.  Results  ob- 
tained through  home  and  school  garden- 
ing confirm  the  belief  that  both  economi- 
cally and  e<lucationaUy  this  is  one  of  the 
very  best  forms  of  employment  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years. 
Results  of  the  Increased  work  of  this  divi- 
sion made  possible  by  an  allotment  from 
the  appropriation  for  the  National  Se- 
curity and  Defense  of  $50,000  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  and  an  allotment  of  $200,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  show  most  clearly  its 
value  for  production  and  education.  If 
this  work  can  be  continued  on  this  scale 
for  a  few  years  more  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  school  work  of  cities, 
towns,  and  industrial  villages. 

Rural  and  Indosfrial  Education. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  special- 
ists and  assistants  in  rural  education  and 
industrial  education.  The  few  special- 
ists now  employed  in  these  subjects  are 
wholly  unable  to  do  more  tlian  a  small 
pa  t  of  the  work  needed.  States  are  ask- 
ing for  expert  advice  in  regard  to  school 


legislation  and  the  improvement  of  th^ir 
Khool  ayatems.  States,  counties,  and 
local  communities  want  comprehensive 
and  dialled  school  surveys.  There  is 
need  and  demand  for  soch  general  and 
authoritative  studies  of  school  adminis- 
tration, courses  of  stndy,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  adaptation  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
communities  which  tliey  serve  as  can  be 
made  effectively  only  by  a  large  group 
of  men  and  women  of  the  best  ability 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  The  passage  of  the 
Federal  vocation  act,  the  so-called  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  re- 
lieves the  Bureau  of  Education  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  responsibility  in  regard  to 
vocational  education  in  certain  classes 
of  schools  and  for  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons, but  at  the  same  time  it  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  the 
bureau  should  do  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  other  schools  and  for  other  classes 
of  persons. 

6.  The  addition  of  two  or  three  special- 
ists to  the  division  of  commercial  educa- 
tion for  tlie  investigation  of  problems  of 
commercial  education  and  to  assist  in 
making  plans  and  finding  means  for  the 
preparation  of  our  young  people  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  larger  commercial  life 
upon  which  the  country  is  now  entering. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
war  and  for  other  reasons  more  perma- 
nent, makes  the  needs  of  this  division 
more  pressing. 

7.  More  adequate  provision  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  promotion  of  school  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  and  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  development  of  pupils.  More 
that  20,000,000  children  spend  a  good  part 
of  their  time  each  year  in  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  United  States. 
They  come  to  these  schools  that  they  may 
gain  preparation  and  strength  for  life. 
In  many  of  the  schools  the  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  and  other  means  of  sani- 
tation are  so  poor  that  instead  of  gaining 
strength  for  life  they  have  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  ''eath  sown  in  their  systems. 
In  many  other  schools  the  daily  regimen 
is  such  as  to  cause  the  children  to  lose  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  that  which  they 
might  gain  with  a  better  regimen.  From 
State,  county,  and  city  school  oflScers,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  thousands  of  re- 
quests come  to  the  bureau  for  Information 
and  advice  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
The  bureau  should  be  able  to  give  ac- 
curate information  and  sound  advice  re- 
garding various  phases  of  this  subject 
The  establishment  of  health  and  right 
health  habits  must  be  considered  a  most 
important  and  vital  factor  in  any  educa- 


tion that  is  to  fit  for  life.  Provision  for 
such  games,  plays,  drills,  and  other  exer- 
cises as  will  develop  physical  strength, 
bodily  control,  and  endurance  is  essential 
to  the  schools  of  any  nation  that  would 
maintain  for  ^11  its  citizens  a  high  degree 
of  preparedness  for  the  duties  both  of 
peace  and  of  war.  Facts  revealed  by  the 
physical  examination  of  volunteers  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  of  selected  men 
in  the  Army  show  most  clearly  the  need 
for  this  service. 

a«jf^ScliO0l  Problenu. 

8.  The  addition  of  several  specialists 
and  assistants  in  the  division  of  city- 
school  administration  fo^  the  investiga- 
tion of  problems  of  education  and  sciiool 
administration  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
drift  of  population  to  the  cities  and  towns 
continues,  and  the  proportion  of  urban 
population  to  rural  population  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Almost  one-half  of  the 
children  in  the  United  States  now  live  in 
cities,  towns,  and  densely  populated  su- 
burban communities.  In  Bome  sections  of 
the  country  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  children  are  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  All  this  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity and  difiSculty  of  the  problems  of 
city-school  administration,  especially  In 
the  larger  cities.  Many  hundreds  of  re- 
quests for  advice  and  information  in  re- 
gard to  these  problems  come  to  the  bureau 
evwy  year.       -  • 

9.  The  establishment  of  a  division,  with 
specialists  and  assistants,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  education  of  exceptional 
children.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
more  than  2,000,000  children  whose  educa- 
tion requires  means  varying  widely  from 
those  in  common  use  for  the  education  of 
normal  children.  These  children  are  to  be 
found  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  com- 
munities alike,  and  all  school  ofiicers  and 
teachers  have  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  performing  its  duties  to  all  the 
population  with  impartiality  until  it  has 
in  its  service  men  and  women  who  can 
give  accurate  infdi'mation  and  helpful  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  education  of  these 
children. 

Adult  niiteracy. 

10.  Provision  for  the  investigation  of 
the  education  of  adult  illiterates  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  illiterate  men 
and  women  to  read  and  write,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  meager  education  of  those 
who  were  denied  the  advantages  of  the 
schools  in  their  childhood  and  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were 
In  the  United  States  more  than  5,500,000 
illiterate  men  and  women  and  children 
over  the  age  when  they  may  be  expected 
to  make  a  beginning  in  the  public  schools^ 

(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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TEE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BOYS'  WOICK- 
IN6  RESERVE. 

Modifications  of  School  Programs  Sug- 
gested— Some  Sacrifice  StiH  Neces- 
sary to  Insure  Adequate  Food  Sup- 
plies. 

Further  cooperation  between  th^  high 
schools  and  the  United  States  Boys* 
Working  Reserve,  readjustment  of  pro- 
granis  to  reduce  the  loss  occasioned  by 
a])sences,  the  Inauguration  of  "enroll- 
ment weelc"  in  January,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  farm  craft  courses  to 
prepare  boys  for  definite  usefulness  on 
the  farms  next  summer  are  features  of  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Boys* 
Working  Reserve  and  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Jesse  B.  Davis,  prin- 
cipal of  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rap- 
Ids,  Mich.,  and  associate  director  of  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

The  monster  of  war  is  crushed  to  earth, 
but  in  his  place  is  rising  a  creature 
almost  as  terrible — famine.  This  next 
enemy  must  be  defeated  with  no  less 
effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  suffering  nations  of 
Europe  must  be  fed  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  temper  Justice  wKh  mercy  even 
to  our  foe.i. 

The  high-school  boy  has  responded  to 
the  call  to  help  feed  our  soldiers  overseas, 
but  now  he  Is  urged  to  help  feed  a  starv- 
ing world.  This  can  not  be  done  without 
the  cooperation  and  aid  of  those  who 
administer  our  schools.  The  American 
high  school,  like  every  other  institution 
in  the  land,  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
our  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
compelled  to  reduce  the  academic  require- 
ments of  these  students  to  the  minimum 
of  essential  training,  in  order  that  they 
might  produce  in  the  shortest  time  the 
mechanics  and  the  officers  that  were  nec- 
essary to  the  winning  of  the  war.  When 
we  return  to  normal  times  it  is  certain 
that  a  readjustment  in  liigher  education 
will  take  place  and  that  a  new  curricu- 
lum will  be  evolved. 

High  schools  have  been  undergoing  a 
rapid  change  for  the  past  decade  and  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  soon  to  be  a  break 
with  the  colleges  if  a  corresponding 
change  does  not  come.  And  yet  our  high 
schools  still  have  much  to  da  by  way  of 
change  before  they  adapt  themselves  to 
the  methods  of  everyday  life  and  of  the 
communities  which  they  are  supposed  to 
ser\'e. 

EnrdUmcnt  Week. 

The  United  States  Boys*  Working  Re- 
serve, in  its  campaign  to  secure  the  need- 
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ed  help  upon  the  farms  of  this  country 
during  the  coming  summer,  has  fixed 
upon  the  weelc  of  January  20  as  enroll- 
ment week  for  the  high-school  boys  of 
America.  In  many  school  systems  this 
week  marks  the  close  of  the  fall  semester, 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  for  school  au- 
thorities to  adjust  the  program  and  the 
work  of  coming  semester  to  the  demands 
of  a  starving  world  for  food.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  every  loyal  high-school  prin- 
cipal and  teacher  is  awake  to  the  needs 
of  our  country,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  his  part  in  making  the  necessary  ad- 
justment in  the  school  program  and  {he 
curriculum  in  answer  to  the  call. 

Practical  Sanvitioiis. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  adjust- 
ments needed  are  the  result  of  actual 
practice  during  the  past  year,  and  may 
prove  helpful  to  others. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  boys  of 
the  Working  Reserve  be  enrolled  in 
classes  in  agriculture  and  farm  craft  for 
the  entire  spring  semester.  This  subject 
should  count  as  a  regular  subject  In  the 
cun*iculum,  and  should  be  required  of  all 
reserve  boys  who  have  not  previously  had 
the  course.  Credit  toward  graduation 
should  be  given  to  all  who  take  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  most  serious  problem  of  adminis- 
tration, in  sending  boys  out  to  the  farm, 
is  to  adjust  their  work  so  that  they  can 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  semester  with- 
out loss  of  credit  or  without  a  serious 
handicap  in  conditions  to  be  made  up 
later.  In  large  high  schools  it  will  be 
possible  to  assign  the  reserve  boys  to 
separate  sections  in  their  major  subjects 
such  as  English,  mathematics,  and  his- 
tory. 


One  of  the  school  traditions  which  has 
bound  us  for  many  years  is  that  we  must 
carry  the  work  o  feach  subject  over  a  pe- 
riod of  20  weeks  in  order  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain requirements.  We  know  that  pri- 
vate schools  cover  the  same  amount  of 
ground  in  18  weeks  or  less,  and  some  of 
us  may  liave  found  through  tutoring  that 
if  a  boy  really  tries  lie  can  cover  the 
same  amount  of  bookwork  in  half  the 
time.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that 
teachers  of  working  reserve  clashes  de- 
termine upon  essentials  of  each  subject 
taught,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  to  "  speed  up  '*  the  work, 
to  meet  the  time  limit  of  tlie  shortened 
semeser. 

This  is  not  an  unprecedented  request 
Those  of  us  who  have  Iiad  experience  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  Student  Army 
Training  Ck>rps  in  a  college  or  university 
realize  that  it  is  possible  to  readjust  the 
curriculum  from  an  18  weeks  semester 
division  of  the  year  to  a  12  weeks  quar- 
terly division.  We  have  also  found  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  former  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  subject 
taught,  so  that  a  student  who  has  but  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  spend  in  prep- 
aration can  obtain  the  essentials  of  that 
subject.  If  the  action  of  the  Government 
is  warranted  in  taking  over  our  higher 
institutions  and  readjusting  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  now  to  de- 
mand of  our  high  schools  that  we  make 
similar  adjustment  to  prepare  our  boys 
to  go  out  on  tlie  farm  this  coming  spring. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  even  in  the  large 
high  schools,  to  place  the  boys  of  the 
working  reserve  in  separate  sections  for 
all  of  their  class  work. 

When  the  boys  of  the  reserve  are  mixed 
with  the  other  students  in  classes  it  will 
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be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  rearrange 
tlie  subject  matter  for  the  semester  In 
such  a  way  that  the  essential  topics  of 
the  course  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  reserve  boys  are  obliged  to  leave 
scliool.  Then,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  the  pupils  who  are  left  in  the 
section  can  expand  the  topics  covered  by 
way  of  review  to  occupy  the  remaining 
time.  This  experiment  In  the  various 
subjects  taught  will  prove  to  be  valuable 
experience  in  testing  the  pedagogical 
value  of  the  suggested  procedure  and  in 
determining  just  what  are  the  essentials 
In  each  course  that  we  have  been  teaching. 
The  reserve  boy  who  has  thus  completed 
satisfactorily  the  essentials  of  the  course 
should  be  gi*anted  full  semester  credit 
VngnAtd  Sections. 

Another  difficult  problem  in  connection 
with  the  working  reserve  that  presents 
itself  to  the  high-school  principal  is  caused 
by  the  late  return  of  many  boys  to  school 
in  the  fall.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
boys  enter  the  fall  semester  at  least  one 
month  late.  Some  schools  have  found 
that  In  certain  essential  subjects,  such  as 
English  and  mathematics,  It  is  wise  to 
establish  "  ungraded  "  sections  by  setting 
aside  one  or  two  periods  for  a  good 
teacher  of  English  and  for  a  good  teacher 
of  mathematics.  These  boys,  regardless 
of  the  grade  of  the  course  which  they  are 
to  enter  late,  can  thus  be  taught  on  an 
Individual  or  laboratory  basis  until  such 
time  as  they  have  caught  up  with  the  reg- 
ular classes  and  can  enter  them  without 
serious  handicap.  These  ungraded  classes 
in  the  subjects  mentioned  are  also  very 
helpful  in  assisting  weak  students  In  mak- 
ing up  their  deficiencies  and  in  assisting 
those  who  have  been  absent  through  sick- 
ness or  who  for  any  reason  are  behind  In 
their  work. 

For  actual  work  done  on  the  farm  many 
schools  are  now  granting  credit  toward 
graduation.  Practice  varies  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  counted.  A 
premium  should  be  placed  upon  continued 
service.  Therefore,  It  Is  recommended 
that  no  credit  be  granted  for  less  than 
six  weeks  of  labor,  and  that  not  more  than 
one  unit,  or  10  hours,  as  defined  in  school 
practice,  be  granted  for  the  total  vacation 
work. 

High-school  principals  and  teachers  are 
asked  to  consider  these  suggestions,  and 
to  work  out  in  their  own  way  definite 
plans  whereby  the  boy  who  stands  ready 
to  serve  the  needs  of  his  country  and  of 
the  world  may  be  released  from  school 
for  the  period  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  work  u|3on  the  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  assured  that  he  will  not  lose  In 
his  school  credit,  and  that  he  will  not 
be  handicapped  seriously  in  making  up 
his  work  when  he  returns  late  in  the 
faU. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  NATIONAL  IDEALS. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
fulness  of  aim,  and  that  steadfastness  of 
purpose  necessary  to  insure  the  salvation 
of   our   democracy   through   the   proper 
training  of  our  future  citizens. 

What  is  the  truth  concerning  the  value 
of  the  work  In  which  we  are  engaged? 
Our  results  are  apparently  intangible, 
difficult  of  measurement,  and  often  at 
seeming  variance  with  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  commerce  and  industry.  But 
if  the  achievements  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies  have  demonstrated  one  fact  above 
all  otheirs,  it  is  that  the  moral  fiber,  the 
morale  of  the  Nation,  is  more  vitally  sig- 
nificant than  any  degree  of  material  pros- 
perity, and,  moreover,  that  its  quality 
is  the  fruitage  of  a  proper  educational 
system.  Not  the  last  line,  but  rather  the 
first  line  of  defense,  is  the  public-school 
system  of  our  land,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  battles  of  to-morrow 
are  being  won  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

Should  not  a  consideration  of  such  facts 
lend  an  increased  dignity,  a  deeper  seri- 
ousness, an  enhanced  value  to  our  work 
as  teachers?  Should  not  cynicism,  negli- 
gence, unskillf  ulness  give  way  to  the  same 
degree  of  optimism,  resourcefulness,  and 
prowess  that  we  expect  of  Pershing  and 
his  staff  when  he  leads  our  men  to  battle? 
We  who  are  soldiers  behind  the  far-flung 
battle  line,  and  Into  whose  hands  Is  In- 
trusted tlie  trainin;;  of  our  country's  most 
precious  heritage,  must  so  siiturato  our- 
selves with  the  needs  of  the  vital  present 
and  the  demands  of  a  promising  and 
urgent  future  that  our  professional  atti- 
tude, our  methods  of  instruction,  and  our 
means  of  discipline  will  be  a  reflex  of 
our  matured  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

Let  me  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  of  pressing  importance, 
leaving  to  your  own  discretion  their  fur- 
ther elaboration. 

Teaching  an  Encntial  Occapation. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  school  organi- 
zation at  its  high  level  of  efficiency,  we 
need  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 
Therefore.  I  urge  all  teachers  to  remain 
In  the  service,  and  to  do  their  best  to  In- 
duce competent  people  to  become  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  service.  Our 
present  staff  has  been  depleted  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  request  the  Government  to  desig- 
nate our  work  as  an  essential  Industry, 
and  to  grant  deferred  classification  to 
such  members  of  our  administrative,  su- 
pervising, and  teaching  staffs  as  are  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  proper  maintenance 
of  tlie  schools.  .  .  . 

Hifhcr  Bcwards  for  Teachiuff. 

It  is  my  settled  conviction  that  the 
teaching  service  must  be  made  more  at- 


tractive in  terms  of  increased  compensa- 
tion and  more  helpful  and  more  sympa- 
thetic supervision.  You  can  help  by  de- 
vising an  organized  channel  of  expres- 
sion, whether  it  be  the  present  Teachers' 
Council  or  a  modified  form  of  such  organi- 
zation, which  will  permit  the  teachers  to 
voice  suggestions,  opinions,  and  requests 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  school 
work.. 

More  Eflldcnt  Use  of  School  FacUiUei. 

Another  problem  of  immediate  impor- 
tance is  the  matter  of  adequately  hous- 
ing our  800,000  pupila  As  you  are 
aware  the  Pederat  authorities,  after  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  our  request  for 
building  materials,  have  denied  the  re- 
quest In  toto.  We  must  acquiesce  in  this 
decision.  As  our  present  school  accom- 
modations are  inadequate,  the  ingenuity 
of  all  will  be  taxed  to  devise  means  of 
providing  pupils  with  a  full  day*s  school- 
ing. I  entreat  your  consideration  and 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter.  No  plan 
of  general  application  will  be  laid  down, 
but  the  well-recognized  evils  of  certain 
types  of  double  session  or  duplicate  school 
programs  should  be  avoided.  Construc- 
tive suggestions  such  as  the  modification 
of  the  school  year  program,  the  extension 
of  the  school  day,  the  school  week,  and 
the  school  year,  the  expansion  of  the  op- 
portunity classes  in  oin*  summer  schools, 
the  development  of  more  flexible  grading 
schemes  in  our  higher  grades,  the  possi- 
bility of  promotion  by  subjects,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  intermediate  type  of  school, 
may  all  help  to  enable  us  to  make  the  best 
of  a  regrettable  situation. 

SdiooU  Most  Help  in  Americanixatlon. 

Americanization,  both  as  a  term  and  as 
a  process,  is  very  familiar  to  you ;  and, 
therefore,  in  view  of  Its  present  Impor- 
tance, let  me  simply  warn  you  against 
the  assumption  that  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
canization work  must  be  done  through 
such  agencies  as  evening  schools,  continu- 
ation classes,  lecture  centers,  parents*  as- 
sociations, or  community  centers.  Effec- 
tive as  these  agencies  are  it  Is  the  benefi- 
cent multiple  Influence  of  the  day  school 
teacher,  exerted  throughout  the  day.  to 
furnish  ideas  and  habits  to  our  pupils  that 
insures  the  transformation  of  the  alien 
home  and  foreign  neighborhood.  Do  all 
you  can  to  promote  the  success  of  this 
Americanization  work  among  adults ;  but 
do  not  forget  that  the  children  In  your 
schools  are  the  treasure  bearers  to  the 
foreign  home  of  that  language  equipment, 
that  generous  enthusiasm  for  Instltu- 
thmal  life,  and  those  habits  of  orderly  liv- 
ing, which  constitute  the  essence  of 
American  Ideals. 
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RURAL- EDUCATION 

ITEMS   OF    SIGNIFICANCE    IN    RURAL    SCHOOL    PROGRESS 


NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Senate  bill  No.  4987,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Education, 
carries  a  liberal  sum— $50,000,000— "  for 
the  improvement  of  schools  of  less  than 
college  grade,  with  the  definite  aim  of 
extending  school  terms  and  of  stimulating 
State  and  local  interest  in  improving, 
through  better  instruction  and  gradation, 
and  through  consolidation  and  supervi- 
sion, the  rural  schools  and  schools  in 
sparsely  settled  localities,"  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
$15,000,000  for  "preparing  teachers  for 
the  schools,  particularly  rurctl  schools." 
*  *  *  «  « 

The  Indiana  Legislative  Conmiisslon 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Rural  Schools 
has  recently  completed  its  report  on  rural 
school  conditions  in  the  State.  The  find- 
ings of  the  commission  are  particularly 
interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that  In- 
diana has  probably  done  more  for  school 
consolidation  than  any  other  State.  Even 
in  this  State  it  appears  that  much  re- 
mains undone.    The  commission  finds: 

1.  That  all  investigation  that  has  been 
made  shows  that  the  rural  schools  afford 
no  such  educational  advantages  as  do  the 
city  schools.  This  we  already  Imew,  of 
course,  from  common  observation. 

2.  That  certain  retarding  factors  must 
be  removed  before  the  rural  schools  of 
the  State  can  be  brought  to  the  degree  of 
efllciency  that  may  reasonably  be  de- 
manded. Among  these  factors  are  the 
following : 

(1)  The  large  percentage  of  inexperi- 
enced and  inadequately  trained  teachers. 

(2)  Short  terms. 

(3)  Low  salaries. 

(4)  Low  rate  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes. 

(5)  Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

(6)  Failure  to  have  the  teacher  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  life  and  interest 
of  the  community. 

(7)  Almost  a  total  lack  of  personal 
supervision. 

(8)  Inadequate  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

3.  All  investigators  agree  that  to  rem- 
edy existing  unfavorable  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  present  unit  and 
plan  of  organization.  Without  exception, 
present-day  writers  on  the  subject  agree 
that  the  '*  county  unit "  plan  of  organiza- 
tion is  in  every  way  best  suited  to  meet 
the  present  needs  in  rural  education.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  1914  and  later  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  indorsed  by  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  in 
tlieir  1914  meeting;  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  general  session  the 
same  year;  and  by  vote  of  the  Indiana 
County  Superintendents*  Association  in 
1916. 

This  report  is  followed  with  a  clear-cut 
county  unit  plan  to  be  incorporated  in  a 


proposed  legislative  bill.  The  State  is 
now  organized  on  the  township  unit ;  the 
next  forward  step  is  the  county  unit. 

Of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  school 
consolidation,  the  most  troublesome  is 
the  problem  of  overcoming  old  traditions. 
The  thing  which  we  ordinarily  call  "  tra- 
dition "  has  played  a  strange  part  in  hu- 
man history.  Great  races  and  nations 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  crowded 
out  of  the  path  of  progress  and  have  be- 
come stationary  and  even  reactionary, 
because  to  take  this  or  that  forward  step 
would  mean  to  depart  from  the  custom 
of  the  forefathers.  Many  a  great  reform 
has  stranded  on  this  rock  of  tradition. 
Man  is  by  natiu*e  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
old  things  which  were  of  service  to  him 
and  to  his  father  before  him.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle hard,  therefore,  for  some  people  to 
understand  that  the  time-honored  school- 
house  at  the  cross-roads  must  yield  to 
the  onward  march  of  change.  Just  as 
surely  is  this  coming  to  pass  as  that  the 
scythe  and  cradle  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  mower  and  self-binder.  Thought- 
ful men  will  see  that  In  the  matter  of 
consolidation  sentiment  must  give  way 
before  cold  economic  necessity. 

*  *  *  «  « 

Another  objection  frequently  raised 
against  consolidation  of  schools  ia  the 
effect  the  removal  of  the  one-room  school 
may  have  upon  farm  values  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  where  the  abandoned 
school  stood.  Will  the  removal  decrease 
the  value  of  these  farms?  The  answer  is 
an  emphatic  no!  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances where  the  new  system  has  been 
adopted  this  can  be  proved.  Very  often 
farm  people  purchase  farms  and  rear 
their  homes  in  consolidated  districts  be- 
cause of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  con- 
solidated schools.  What  could  be  more 
attractive  in  an  advertisement  when  one 
has  a  farm  for  sale  than  to  state  some- 
thing like  this : 

FOB  SALE — Farm  in  enterprising  com- 
munity offering  graded  and  high  school  in- 
struction. No  need  to  pay  tuition  In  town. 
Transportation  wagon  passes  within  one-half 
mile  of  house,  etc. 

The  fact  is,  land  everywhere  in  the 
new  district  will  get  a  wholesome  boost 
upward.  For  many  outsiders  will  be 
eager  to  "  buy  into  '*  the  district  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  school. 


RURAL  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 

The  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  have 
adopted  three  slogans  for  the  school  year 


of  1918-19:  "(1)  One  hundred  tliousand 
home  gardens;  (2)  a  Liberty  boud  for 
every  teacher;  (3)  a  Thrift  Stamp  or 
War  Savings  Stamp  for  every  pupil." 
These  battle  cries  are  for  teacliers  and 
pupils  alike  and  mean  united  eltort  to 
accomplish  what  the-  slogans  demand. 
Progress  will  be  reported  frequently  in 
the  official  paper.  The  Porto  Rico  School 
Review. 

The  Porto  Rican  school  report  for  the 
past  year  shows  excellent  progress  in 
spite  of  adverse  conditions.  There  were 
established  1,312  rural  school  gardens 
and  83  urban  school  gardens,  but  what  is 
still  more  important  is  the  showing  made 
in  the  report  of  home  gardens,  21,145  in 
rural  communities  and  5,548  in  urban. 
Interest  in  the  war  propaganda  is  repre- 
sented by  the  appointment  of  1,177  com- 
mittees for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
These  committees,  in  addition  to  their 
own  meetings,  conducted  2,380  public 
conferences  and  every  portion  of  the 
Island  was  reached.  The  831  organized 
parent-teacher  associations  held  1,297 
public  meetings,  while  the  teachers  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  food  commis- 
sion made  over  60,000  visits  to  rural 
homes  and  conducted  2,157  rural  confer- 
ences where  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Porto  Rico  were  considered.  During  con- 
servation week,  122,826  pledge  cnnls  were 
signed  at  over  2,000  public  meetings.  The 
membership  of  the  Red  Gross  is  68,013. 
The  cash  contribytions  have  amounted  to 
over  $21,000.  When  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  Porto  Rico  are  considered,  this 
contribution  represents  a  real  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  many  contributors. 

The  Ck)mmissioner  of  Education  iu  the 
Island  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  teach- 
ers for  contributions  to  the  second  Lib- 
erty loan  with  the  result  that  2,587  teach- 
ers out  of  2,649  responded  with  over 
$6,000  invested  in  this  excellent  security. 

The  schools  show  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  one- third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  school  age,  and  65.6  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  compulsory  school  age. 
There  are  employed  174  teachers  from  the 
United  States  and  2,541  native  Porto 
Rlcans.  Teachers  for  the  rural  schools 
were  given  special  training  at  Rio  Pied- 
ras  and  Mayaguez  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. At  the  close  of  this  summer  school 
74  received  special  rural  licenses.  Of 
the  teachers  taking  special  examinations 
in  October  and  November,  240  were  suc- 
cessful, making  a  total  of  314  licensed 
rural  teachers.  This  number,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands, 
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nnd  It  was  necessary  to  issue  169  pro- 
visional licenses  during  the  school  year. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WAR. 


A  Stimulating  Example  —  Rural  Life 
Transformed  by  Modernized  School— 
What  Cooperation  Will  Do. 


(Extract  from  an  address  before  the  De- 
portment of  School  Patrons  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1918, 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Tftmer-Harvey,  chairman, 
Standing  Committee  on  Rural  Schools.) 

Given  [a  modern  rural  teacher]  with 
freedom  to  readjust  the  traditional  course 
of  study,  and  other  things,  to  local  condi- 
tions (and  rural  conditions  In  the  United 
States,  with  their  wide  extent  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  present  a  wide  range  of 
conditions,  bo  It  remembered)  what  could 
result  in  five  short  years  Is  best  indicated 
by  citing  a  case  In  point:  The  Porter 
school  district,  Adair  County,  Mo.,  con- 
taining 9  square  miles  of  prairie  farm- 
ing land,  having  a  scattered  population 
of  less  than  200  persons,  contiguous  with 
Kirljsville,  a  town  of  10,000. 

The  Porter  school  district  might  have 
boon  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  so  little  was 
it  affected  by  its  proximity  to  this  educa- 
tional center.  A  shack,  put  up  by  some 
jack  carpenter  and  costing  $600  20  years 
ago,  was  more  hosplfkble  to  the  tramplns 
fraternity  than  to  the  unfortunate  8  or 
10  children  compelled  to  spend  8  dreary 
months  therein.  Conditions  were  appall- 
ing; farming  practices  were  poor.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  there  could  have  been 
sucli  isolation  and  such  extreme  individ- 
ualism so  near  a  good  town. 

Tliere  was  absolute  lack  of  cooperation, 
local  initiative,  and,  most  tragic  of  all, 
lack  of  faith  In  the  possibilities  of  bring- 
ing about  a  i)ermanent  rSgime  of  progress. 

How  a  small  group  of  intelligent  tax- 
payers with  vision  and  a  resident  teacher- 
Icatler  changed  the  "old  order'*  with  the 
limited  resources  of  the -typical  school 
district  and  cooperation  is  a  gripping 
story. 

Remarkable  Chaacea  Effected. 

Til  is  sketchy  outlines  shows  1912  condi- 
tions, which  are  only  too  general  in  rural 
sections.  Look  at  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist to-day !  In  this  little  community  may 
now  be  found  the  fallowing  features : 

A  flourishing  farmers*  club. 

An  active  women's  club. 

A  poultry  club  of  young  people  that  in 
three  years  has  driven  out  "  scrub  "  poul- 
try and  taught  the  community  to  raise 
two-breed  types  and  is  looking  toward  the 
cooperative  selling  of  eggs  and  chickens 
this  winter  under  the  club  guaranty. 

A  pig  club,  which  will  do  for  hog  breed- 


ing what  the  poultry  club  has  done  in  its 
field. 

An  interdenominational  Sunday  school, 
one  year  old,  that  is,  in  fact,  a  spiritualis- 
ing influence  in  the  community. 

A  high-school  annex,  one  year  old, 
where  students  are  able  to  make  4i  units 
of  accredited  work. 

A  community  band,  numbering  20  young 
men  and  women,  now  three  years  old, 
whose  work  in  Adair  County  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Municipal  Band  of 
Kirksville. 

A  junior  band,  14  members,  ranging  in 
age  from  8  to  15  years,  music  having  be- 
come a  necessity  in  this  community. 

laaproTement  in  Economic  Conditions. 
Land  values  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. This  fact  has  touched  every  in- 
terest of  old  and  young,  holding  every 
boy  and  girl  grown  to  maturity  to  the 
farm.  Not  one  has  been  lost  to  the  com- 
munity during  the  five  years  excepting 
in  the  several  cases  where  the  family 
moved  out  of  tlie  district  for  business  rea- 
sons. 

Through  cooperation  the  school  has 
become  more  than  a  community  center. 
It  is,  in  fact;  a  distributing  center  of  effi- 
ciency, social  and  economic,  used  every 
day  in  the  week,  12  months  in  the  year. 
Its  people  are  happy,  contented,  striving 
for  the  better  things  in  life,  and  intensely 
patriotic,  because  they  are  an  informed 
people.  War  found  this  community  in  a 
state  of  "preparedness,"  The  following 
incomplete  statement  of  war  service  by 
this  community  (their  total  land  values 
being  assessed  at  some  $112,000)  proves 
the  point  I  would  make : 

Between  July  4, 1917,  and  July  1, 1918, 
the  following  contributions  were  made: 

Red  Cross  (cash) ?380 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (cash) 80 

Thrift  and  war-savings  stamps  (school 

children) 480 

War-savings  stamps  (community) 10,020 

Liberty   bonds 0,000 

Canned  vegetables  (3,116  quarts,  val- 
ued at  20  cents  per  quart,  from  14 
fiimilles) 623 

Total 16,  583 

Adair  County  has  80  school  districts. 
Under  similar  conditions,  the  county 
would  as  cheerfully  have  furnished 
$1,326,640.  Missouri's  114  counties,  un- 
der similar  conditions,  would  have  yield- 
ed $151,236,960.  So  much  in  dollars  and 
cents  from  rural  Missouri ! 

Two  of  this  community's  young  men 
are  volunteers  in  the  Army,  two  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  others  are  bravely  re- 
straining their  desire  to  enlist,  and  are 
making  more  acres  yield  more  food  for 
the  United  States  and  her  allies — alloisv- 
ing  themselves  to  be  drafted  In  order  to 
render  such  service.  The  hour  demands 
this    service.     Teachers,    100   per    cent 


American  in  their  Ideals  and  purpose,  are 
as  Imperatively  needed  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  this  country  as  are  loyal  and 
competent  officers  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 


CONSOUDATION  PLAN  MAKES 
GOOD. 


What  ConewlidatiOB  Has  Done  for  Gran- 
ite School  District,  Salt  Lake  County. 
Utah— -SaperiBleikdent  C  H.  Skid- 
mure  Enumerates  Long  List  of  Re- 
sults Acceatpllshed. 


Each  successive  year  for  nine  years 
ccmsolidatlon  has  become  more  favorably 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  until 
now,  in  Granite  School  district,  opposition 
to  it  is  considered  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Looking  backward  upon  these  years,  of 
experience,  it  can  be  said  that  consolida- 
tion has  accon^shed,  among  other 
things,  tlie  following: 

Improved  Schools. 

1.  Established  a  deeper  confidence  In 
the  schoolman's  most  vitalizing  agency* 

2.  Brought  first-class  schools  to  the 
country  pupils,  and  overcome  the  neces- 
sity of  country  pupils  leaving  their  homes 
to  go  to  city  schools. 

3.  Made  homes  In  the  country  more 
desirable,  and  thereby  raised  the  value 
of  rural  real  estate. 

4.  Erased  boundary  lines,  and  worked 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people. 

5.  Stimulated    a    "getting    together" 

habit. 

Better  Roads. 

6.  Introduced  the  "  transportation 
idea,"  and  supplied  better  means  of 
travel. 

7.  Caused,  and  is  causing,  better  roads 
to  be  buUt 

8.  Equalized  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses and  the  advantages  which  result 
therefrom. 

9.  Provided  more  funds  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

10.  Expended  school  money  more  ju-« 
diciously. 

11.  Awakened  as  keen,  or  keener,  in- 
terest in  school  elections,  thougli  non- 
partisan, as  in  general  elections. 

12.  Eliminated  a  multitude  of  di:»trlct 
trustees  of  but  ordinary  qualifications. 

13.  Created  in  their  place  a  boaixl  of 
education,  consisting  of  five  very  compe- 
tent members. 

Move  and  Better  Facilities. 

14.  Abandoned  iX)or,  Isolated  buildings. 

15.  Erected  new,  modem,  central  school 
buildings,  with  improved  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilating  systems. 
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16.  Furnished  these  buildings  with 
large  halls,  tinted  walls,  and  ample  black- 
boards; and  equipped  them  with  pianos, 
single  desks,  working  tables,  other  desir- 
able furniture,  as  well  as  adequate  ap- 
paratus, material,  and  supplies. 

17.  Kept  these  buildings  in  first-class 
condition. 

18.  Expanded  school  grounds  to  a  size 
which  encourages  organized  outdoor  play 
and  the  planting  of  school  gardens. 

19.  Graded  these  grounds,  put  down  ce- 
ment walks,  and  installed  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountains. 

20.  Sought  the  assistance  of  the  ablest 
specialists  In  rural  education  that  our 
Nation  affords. 

21.  Introduced  a  high  quality  of  school 
supervision. 

22.  Employed  expert  supervisors  In  pri- 
mary methods,  music,  art,  physical  edu- 
cation, manual  training,  agriculture,  and 
domestic  crafts. 

23.  Retained  special  help  of  the  juve- 
nile court  in  working  with  delinquent 
pupils,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
trained  nurses  to  examine  each  pupil  at 
least  once  each  week. 

Hifhcr  ProfetBional  Standards. 

24.  Raised  the  standard  of  efficiency  of 
the  whole  teaching  force. 

25.  Held  a  liberal  number  of  male 
teachers  in  the  grammar  grades,  most  of 
whom  are  making  teaching  their  life 
work. 

26.  Put  fewer  pupils  with  each  teacher, 
thereby  giving  the  pupils  more  personal 
attention. 

27.  Kesnlted  in  enrolling  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  school  population. 

28.  Increased  the  percentage  of  daily 
attendance  of  this  increased  enrollment. 

29.  Increased  the  percentage  of  promc- 
tlons  of  this  increased  attendance  of  this 
increased  enroUmcut. 

30.  Added,  at  least,  an  average  of  10 
days*  attendance  per  pupil  per  year. 

31.  Reduced  the  percentage  of  failurea 
and  retentions  more  than  one-third. 

32.  Overcame,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  tendency  to  quit  school  before  gradu- 
ating. 

33.  Made  a  standard  rural  high  sdiool 
possible. 

34.  Inspired  a  high  percentage  of 
eighth-grade  graduates  to  attend  high 
school. 

35.  Reduced  truancy  to  a  minimum. 

Better  AdaptotUm  to  Needi  of  Children  and 
Community. 

36.  Classified  and  graded  the  schools 
better. 

37.  Game  closer  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  chUdren. 

38.  Obtained  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tioa  of  patrons. 


39.  Economized  the  time  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  patrons. 

40.  Overcame  local  petty  prejudice; 
made  the  remote  country  child  associate 
with  children  of  other  localities;  gave 
him  a  broader  view,  and  extended  his  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

41.  Created  social  centers,  with  their 
libraries,  literary  societies,  business  and 
industrial  organizations,  athletic  associa- 
tions, and  amusements. 

42.  Fostered  a  taste  for  the  best  that 
lire  can  give,  and  enriched  the  whole  life 
of  the  people. 

43.  Placed  strong  class  leaders  In  every 
school. 

44.  Aroused  enthusiasm  for  healthful 
rivalry  and  fair  competition  in  all  school 
work. 

45.  Made  pupils  progressive,  contented, 
comfortable,  and  happy. 

4G.  Taught  punctuality  and  dependa- 
bility by  example. 

47.  Safeguarded  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

48.  Emphasized  a  high  moral  tone. 

49.  Formed  a  better  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  school  as  a  factor  of  economics 
and  sociology. 

50.  Made  better  school  legislation  nec- 
essary. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
and  there  were  many  millions  more  barely 
able  to  read  and  write.  This  Illiteracy 
is  a  burden  to  society  and  a  menace  to 
State  and  Nation.  Within  the  past  few 
years  much  interest  in  the  removal  of  this 
burden  has  developed.  The  response  to 
the  little  attention  which  this  bureau  has 
been  able  to  give  to  this  subject  Indicates 
that  States,  local  communities,  individuals, 
and  benevolent  societies  are  ready  to  co- 
operate heartily  "»  ith  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  any  reasonable  plans  which  may 
be  devised  and  presented  by  this  bureau 
for  this  purpose. 

11.  A  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion as  to  tlie  means  of  better  education  of 
children  in  their  homes,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  the  early  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  education  of  children  in  the 
home,  and  for  the  better  cooperation  of 
home  and  school  in  the  education  of 
children  of  school  age.  Children  of  the 
United  States  are  in  school  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  their  time  from  birth  to  21. 
The  home  is  the  primary  and  fundamental 
educational  institution.  Schools  and 
other  agencies  are  only  secondary.  If 
education  in  the  home  fails,  no  other 
agency  can  make  good  the  failure. 


12.  A  specialist  In  educational  theory 
and  practice,  to  serve  as  a  director  of  in- 
vestigations in  education,  assisting  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  committees  and 
commissions,  and  making  available  for 
them  the  large  collections  of  material  in 
the  library  of  the  bureau  and  elsewhere 
in  Washington.  National,  State,  and  lo- 
cal associations  appoint  many  commit- 
tees, and  States  and  cities  appoint  many 
commissions  to  investigate  and  report  on 
various  problems  of  education.  Many  of 
these  committees  and  commissions  fail 
more  or  less  completely  for  want  of  ma- 
terial and  intelligent  assistance  and  di- 
rection. The  library  of  this  bureau,  one 
of  the  most  complete  of  Its  kind  in  the 
world,  contains  a  large  collection  of  ma- 
terial for  most  of  these  investigations. 
The  specialists  here  recommended  could 
put  this  collection  at  the  service  of  these 
committees  and  commissions  and  at  the 
same  time  give  much-needed  as.sistance 
and  direction. 

13.  An  assistant  editor.  The  editorial 
work  of  the  office  has  Increased  more 
than  sixfold  within  the  past  7  years,  and 
it  must  increase  still  more  within  the 
next  few  years.  It  is  now  impossible  for 
one  editor  to  perform  satisfactorily  all 
the  required  editorial  work.  The  more 
careful  editing  of  the  reports  and  bulle- 
tins of  the  bureau  which  this  addition  to 
the  editorial  staff  would  make  possible 
would  save  each  year  in  the  cost  of  print- 
ing much  more  than  the  salary  of  an  as- 
sistant editor. 

Foreig:n  Education. 

14.  A  specialist  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic systems  of  education  and  an  assist- 
ant in  foreign  systems  of  education.  This 
bureau  is  undertaking  to  keep  the  people 
of  the  United  States  informed  as  to  all 
important  progress  in  education  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  in  aU  countries  of 
the  world.  The  radical  revolution  in  edu- 
cation in  all  countries  of  the  world  which 
will  follow  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
which  has  already  begun  in  several  of  the 
more  important  nations,  makes  It  impera- 
tive that  this  work  be  done  thoroughly 
and  well. 

15.  Two  additional  collectors  and  com- 
pilers of  statistics.  Material  for  prompt 
and  reliable  statistical  reports  can  not  be 
had  by  this  bureau  without  occasional 
visits  to  State  and  city  education  offices 
and  the  first-hand  study  of  tlieir  returns. 
For  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  an  under- 
standing of  State  and  local  systems  of 
education  as  Tvill  promote  the  desired 
degree  of  uniformity,  it  Is  very  important 
that  this  bureau  shall.  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  city  school  officers,  devise 
and  execute  plans  for  greater  uniformity. 
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In  reporting  and  assisting  the  several 
States  in  making  their  reports  more  com- 
preliensive  and  complete. 

16.  A  comparatively  large  Increase  in 
the  number  of  clerks,  stenogi-aphers, 
copyists,  laborers,  and  messengers  to  do 
the  work  of  the  bureau  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganized, and  a  still  larger  increase  to  do 
such  additional  work  of  this  nature  as 
may  be  made  necessary  by  any  enlarge- 
ment that  may  be  made  in  the  staff  of 
specialists. 

17.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to 
equip  the  bureau  with  modern  labor-sav- 
ing devices.  For  the  want  of  such  de- 
Vices,  the  clerical  work  of  the  bureau  Is 
greatly  retarded. 

Field  Work. 

18.  An  Increase  of  appropriation  for 
traveling  expenses  for  the  commissioner 
and  employees  acting  under  his  direction. 
This  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
original  investigations  in  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  dis- 
seminate Information  by  meeting  with 
educational  associations  and  other  soci- 
eties Interested  In  education.  Without 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  the  bureau  can  not  do  its 
work  effectively,  and  must  constantly  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  giving  help  where 
expenses  can  be  paid  rather  than  where 
help  is  most  needed. 

19.  Means  to  enable  the  bureau  to  co- 
operate with  schools  of  education  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  normal 
schools,  and  with  city  and  county  school 
systems  in  making  important  investiga- 
tions and  definite  experiments  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education 
under  scientific  control.  There  is  as 
much  need  for  scientific  experiments  In 
education  as  there  is  for  such  experi- 
ments in  agriculture  or  engineering. 

20.  Means  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation to  cooperate  with  State  and 
county  school  officers  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  model  rural  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
such  forms  of  rural  school  organization, 
management,  courses  of  study,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  as  may  appear  to  be  most 
desirable  to  be  incorporated  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  sevei^al  States  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States. 

Edacation  in  Alaska. 

21.  A  larger  appropriation  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  under  his  direction,  and  with 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  to  provide  for  the 
medical  and  sanitary  relief  of  the  Eski- 
mos, Aleuts,  Indians,  and  other  natives 
of  Alaska.  Careful  investigations  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  shown  th3  necessity 


of  immediate  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
health  of  the  nativcc  of  this  Territory 
and  for  the  eradication  of  communicable 
diseases  now  prevalent  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Territory  which,  if  not  put 
under  immediate  control,  will  soon  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  many  of  these  people 
and  spread  among  the  white  settlers. 

22.  The  time  has  come  when  the  na- 
tives in  all  parts  of  Alaska  should  be  as- 
sisted and  directed  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  industries  of  their 
own,  which  will  give  them  remunerative 
employment  through  much  of  the  time  in 
which  they  ax*e  now  more  or  less  idle  and 
by  which  they  may  make  for  themselves 
a  better  support  and  gradually  take  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
schools  and  medical  attendance.  The 
success  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and 
of  experiments  in  other  industries,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  other  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory would  seem  to  Justify  the  use  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

23.  For  the  printing  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  and  the  bulle- 
tins and  circulars  which  should  issue 
from  the  bureau  each  year  there  should 
be  available  not  less  than  $100,000.  The 
growing  importance  of  euucation  in  our 
national  life,  the  large  expenditures  for 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  education, 
the  increasing  extension  and  differentia- 
tion of  education  to  meet  the  new  and  In- 
creasing needs  of  industrial  and  civic 
life  have  created  a  demand  for  such  in- 
formation as  Is  contained  'u  these  publi- 
cations In  many  and  widely  varied  fields 
of  education.  From  no  other  source  can 
tills  demand  be  supplied  than  from  this 
bureau,  and  from  this  bureau  it  should  be 
met  as  fully  as  possible.  The  limit  of 
12,500  copies  for  any  edition  of  a  bulletin 
should  be  removed.  Fifty  or  a  hundretl 
thousand  school  officers  can  not  be  sup- 
plied from  an  edition  of  12,500  copies  of 
a  bulletin  on  a  subject  In  which  they  are 
all  equally  intere.sted. 

24.  The  war  emergency  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  some  official  agency  to 
assist  boards  of  education  in  finding 
teachers  for  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
technical  schools,  and  to  assist  State, 
county,  and  city  school  officers  in  finding 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teach- 
ers of  such  kinds  and  grades  as  are  usu- 
ally sought  and  obtained  from  the  coun- 
try at  large  rather  than  from  local  com- 
munities. The  establishment  of  a  School 
Board  Service  for  this  purpose  is  recom- 
mended. In  performing  this  service  the 
bureau  would,  of  course,  cooperate  with 
the  appointment  agencies  of  State  and 
city  departments  of  education,  and  of  col- 
leges, universities,  and  normal  schools. 


Commniiity  Orsanization. 

25.  The  value  of  and  neetl  for  com-  . 
munity  organization,  especially  In  rural 
communities,  become  constantly  more  ap- 
parent, and  interest  in  the  subject  has 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
experience  of  two  years  ha?s  shown  that 
such  x>rganizatlon  can  be  promoted  most 
effectively  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  State  departments  of 
education.  It  is  ccommended  that  the 
personnel  and  equipment  of  the  bureau 
for  this  work  be  largely  Increased. 

26.  The  value  of  stereoptlcon  and  stere- 
oscopic slides,  movlng-plcture  films,  and 
phonographic  records  in  school  instruc- 
tion and  for  extension  education  through 
community  organizations,  women's  clubs, 
and  other  societies  Is  well  established, 
and  there  are  need  and  Increasing  de- 
mands for  a  central  agency  for  the  pro- 
duction and  circulation  of  such  slides, 
films,  and  records.  The  Bureau  of  F*du- 
cation.  In  cooperation  with  State  and  city 
departments  of  education  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  might  render  an 
invaluable  service  in  this  field  at  small 
cost.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  (Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  authorized  to 
produce  and  otherwise  acquire  slides, 
films,  and  records  of  educational  "value 
and  to  circulate  them,  charging  for  their 
use  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production  and  handling,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  deposit  moneys  received  for 
their  use  as  a  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  used  as  a  recurrent  fund 
for  this  purpose. 

27.  The  work  of  Instructing  persons  of 
foreign  birth  In  the  English  language  and 
In  the  geography,  history,  ideals,  indus- 
trial requirements,  and  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country — the  work  generally 
known  as  Americanization — is  so  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  promoted  both 
by  National  and  State  aid.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  between  thirteen 
and  fifteen  millions  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  Hiese  approximately  5,000,006 
can  .not  read,  write,  or  speak  the  English 
language  and  approximately  2,500,000  of 
them  can  not  read  or  write  in  any  lan- 
guage. Such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
population  unassimllated  constitutes  a 
constant  menace.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  able  to  promote  effectively 
this  work  of  Americanization,  so  vitally 
important  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

More  Space  Needed. 

28.  For  the  work  which  the  bureau 
now  does  more  room  is  needed,  and  still 
more  will  be  needed  as  its  staff  of  experts 
and  clerks  is  Increased.  There  is  now 
need  for  more  and  better  arranged  space 
for   the  bureau's  library,   which   Is  i» 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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U.  S.  School  Gcurden  Army 


RENEWED  IMPETUS  TO  WORK  OP 
SCHOOL-GARDEN  ARMY. 


Profits  Shown  in  Many  Ways — Need  for 
Food  Conserration  Will  Continne— 
Production  Costs  Low  in  School  and 
Home  Gardens. 


Probably  the  clearest  gain  iu  all  our 
food  production  and  conservation  during 
this  year  of  war  and  need  has,  come  from 
city  gardening,  and  especially  from  the 
school  directed  home  gardening  work  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  A  million 
and  a  half  boys  and  girls  in  cities,  towns, 
and  industrial  villages,  directed  by 
25,000  or  more  teachers,  have  produced 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  vegetables 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  unproductive. 
Minimnm  of  Direct  Oatlay. 

The  boys  and  girls  would  otherwise 
have  been  idle.  The  land  would  not  liave 
been  cultivated.  Neither  land  nor  labor, 
therefore,  should  be  counted  on  the  debit 
side.  In  fact,  both  should  be  counted 
for  clear  gain  on  the  credit  side,  since 
the  land  was  improved  by  cultivation, 
and  the  iAtelligently  directed  labor  of 
the  children  was  good  for  them  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally.  The  only 
expenses  to  be  debited  were  those  for 
direction,  and  for  tools,  seeds,  and  fer- 
tilizers. 

There  is  proba'bly  no  other  enterprise 
In  which  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  can  be  counted  as  clear  gain,  not 
even  the  magnificent  work  of  the  boys* 
and  girls*  clubs  in  the  country.  For  the 
land  they  cultivate  would  be  cultivated 
otherwise,  though  not  so  well,  and  would 
produce  something,  though  not  so  much. 
The  country  children  would,  most  of 
them  at  least,  be  employed,  though  prob- 
ably not  so  profitably,  had  they  not  been 
at  work  on  their  plots,  and  with  their 
pigs  and  poultry.  Nor  was  their  club 
work  so  much  different  from  their  usual 
occupations,  or  so  closely  supervised,  as 
to  give  it  the  full  educational  value  which 
the  gardening  has  for  urban  children. 

Again,  much,  probably  most,  •  of  the 
food  products  gi-own  by  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  clubs  In  the  country  is  sold 
in  the  cities,  after  being  traasported  and 
handled  by  middlemen.    The  products  of 
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the  city  gardens  are  consumed  where  pro- 
duced, and  while  fresh,  without  cost  of 
tran.sportatlon  or  handling,  and  without 
loss  from  lieterioration  on  the  markets. 
That  which  Is  not  consumed  while  fresh 
is  canned,  or  dried,  or  preserved,  or 
stored  for  use  at  home.  Practically  none 
of  it  goes  on  to  the  markets. 

The  Need  Not  Diminishing. 

The  fact  that  the  war  is  over  does  not 
lessen  the  importance  of  this  work.    The 


IT  IS  GOOD  FOR  CHILDREN 

To  work  under  kindly  and  in- 
telligent direction,  with  their  feet 
in  the  soil,  their  heads  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  their  lungs  filled  with 
good  fresh  air; 

To  work  till  they  are  tired  and 
hungry,  and  can  eat  heartily  and 
sleep  sonndly; 

To  work  with  Nature  and  become 
familiar  with  Nature's  phenomena 
and  laws  as  they  can  not  from  any 
set  lessons  in  school; 

To  work  at  tasks  that  can  not  be 
finished  in  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a 
week,  but  which  must  continue 
through  weeks  and  months  and 
years,  with  a  reward  only  for  those 
who  hold  out  faithfully  to  the  end; 

To  form  the  habits  of  endurance 
to  which  such  work  must  lead; 

To  work  at  something  in  which 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
are  so  evident  as  they  are  in  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  crops; 

To  work  at  problems  the  results 
of  which  are  not  wholly  subjec- 
tive, and  in  which  their  degree  of 
success  or  failure  is  written  more 
plainly  and  certainly  than  by  per 
cent  marks  in  the  teachers*  record 
books; 

To  know  the  mystic  joy  of  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  illimitable 
and  unchanging  forces  of  Nature; 

To  come  to  learn  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  morality  that 
every  person  must  contribute  to 
his  own  support,  and  by  labor  of 
head  or  hand  or  heart  pay  in 'equal 
exchange  at  least  for  what  he  con- 
sumes. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiaaioner, 


need  for  it  will  be  Just  as  great  next  year 
as  it  has  been  this  year.  The  same  num- 
ber of  people  in  America  and  in  the  allied 
countries  will  need  to  be  fed,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  millions  of  hungry  and 
starving  men,  women,  and  children  In 
Germany,  in  Austria-Hungary,  in  Bul- 
garia, in  Turkey,  in  the  Balkan  States, 
and  in  Russia.  The  need  will  be  little 
less  for  years  to  come. 

Even  when  the  food  shortage  ceases 
there  will  still  be  need  for  the  city  gar- 
den, that  city  men,  women,  and  children 
may  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  (for  sooner  or  later  city 
gardening  will  include  fruit  growing), 
and  for  the  school  garden  army,  that 
city  boys  and  girls  may  have  suitable 
outdoor  employment. 

A  Boon  to  Child  Life. 

It  Is  not  good  that  children  should  be 
sweated  in  the  shops,  ground  in  the  mills, 
or  burled  in  the  mines,  or  explolte<l  for 
profit  anywhere ;  but  It  is  good  for  them 
to  work  under  kindly  and  intelligent  di- 
rection with  their  feet  in  the  soil,  their 
heads  in  the  sunshine,  and  their  lungs 
filled  with  good  fresh  air ;  good  for  them 
to  work  till  they  are  tired  and  hungry 
and  can  eat  heartily  and  sleep  soundly; 
good  for  them  to  work  with  nature  and 
become  familiar  with  nature*s  phenomena 
and  laws  as  they  can  not  from  any  set 
lessons  in  school ;  good  for  them  to  vvork 
at  tasks  that  can  not  be  finished  in  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  but  which 
must  contiime  through  weeks  and  months 
and  years,  with  a  reward  only  for  those 
who  hold  out  faithfully  to  the  end ;  j?ood 
for  them  to  form  the  habits  of  endurance 
to  which  such  work  must  lead;  good  for 
them  to  worK  at  something  in  which  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  are  .so  evi- 
dent as  they  are  in  the  cultivation  and 
growth  of  crops ;  good  for  them  to  work 
at  problems,  the  results  of  which  arc  not 
wholly  subjective  and  in  which  their  de- 
gree of  success  or  failure  is  written  more 
plainly  and  certplnly  than  by  per  cent 
marks  in  their  teachers'  record  books; 
good  for  them  to  know  the  mystic  Joy  of 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  illimitable 
and  unchanging  forces  of  nature;  good 
for  them  to  come  to  learn  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  morality  that  every  pep- 
son  must  contribute  to  his  own  support 
and  by  labor  of  head  or  hand  or  heart 
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pay  in  equal  excliange  at  least  for  what 
he  consumes. 

But  school-directed  home-garden  work 
for  children  is  not  wholly  new.  It  was 
begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  five 
years  ago  and  had  been  extended  from 
year  to  year  until  more  than  a  hundred 
cities  had  adopted  the  plan  and  many 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  had  gardens 
which  they  cultivated  under  the  constant 
direction  of  tlie  teachers.  It  had  already 
found  Its  value  lor  education  and  for 
food  products  when  President  Wilson  al- 
lotted to  the  Bureau  of  Education  last 
spring  $50,000  from  his  fund  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  and  Defcuse  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  work  as  a  war  emergency 
measure. 

The  success  of  this  enlargement  of  the 
work  was  so  great  that  in  September  the 
President  allotted  to  the  Bureau  $200,- 
000  for  a  still  greater  extension  of  the 
work  this  fall  and  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  bureau  hopes  to  have  from 
four  to  five  millions  of  boys  and  girls  in 
cities,  to  was,  and  villages  In  this  school- 
directed  army  next  year,  and  to  maintain 
this  or  a  larger  enrollment  for  years  to 
come. 

Cost*  Are  Negligible. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  its  pro- 
motion and  the  cost  to  State  and  local 
communities  for  their  cooperation  and 
for  the  payment  of  teacher  directors  are 
negligible  when  compare<l  with  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  food  pro- 
duced and  the  greater  value  In  health 
and  intellectual  and  moral  e<lucation  for 
the  children.  All  cfty  and  village  boys 
and  girls  are  invited  to  join  tl»is  army  of 
happy  and  joyous  workei's. 

ItapUcatioii  CareffuUj  AvoidocL 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  this  work  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
flict with  the  corn,  tomato,  pig,  and  poul- 
try clubs  so  effectively  fostered  in  rural 
communities  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, nor  does  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion desire  to  displace  them ;  neither  does 
it  .conflict  with  any  similar  clubs  that 
may  be  found  in  cities  or  towns.  Wlien 
the  Bureau  of  Education  began  this  work 
there  were  few,  if  any,  garden  clubs  in 
the  cities.  Tiiere  were  school  gard^is 
in  many  places,  but  the  6cbool-dii*ected 
home  garden  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  tlie  school  garden — different  in 
metiiod,  purpose,  and  results. 

It  is  also  different  in  method,  purpose, 
and  results  from  the  club  work.  It  in- 
tends to  enlist  practically  all  boys  and 
girls  of  gardening  age  rather  than  Uie 
few  who  join  the  clubs.  It  aims  to  give 
constant  and  definite  personal  instruc- 
tion, guidance,  and  help,  with  a  teacher- 
director  for  every  group  of  children  of 


from  50  to  150.  No  group  should  be 
larger  than  150.  It  does  hot  rely  on  ex- 
hibits and  prizes  for  stimulants,  how- 
ever valuable  these  may  be  for  those  who 
hold  out  and  excel  and  win.  It  aims  to 
make  the  garden  army  an  Integral  part 
of  city  school  education,  enriching  it 
thereby  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible 
The  fact  that  the  work  is  done  outdoors, 
in  cooperation  with  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  and  on  a  scale  economically  prof- 
itable, rather  than  indoors  with  paper 
and  pencil,  or  test  tube  or  flower  pot  on 
a  laboratory  scale,  does  not  make  it  less 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  school,  which  all  thoughtful  edu- 
cators now  fully  understand  must  ex- 
tend beyond  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Kor  is  it  any  less  an  essential  part  of 
the  schools  if  it  enlists  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  childi*en  to 
have  the  company  of  their  parents,  and 
for  parents  to  know  more  of  the  interests 
of  their  children;  if  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  parents  to  obey  the  inspired 
behest  of  Froebel:  "Come,  let  us  live 
with  our  children." 

The  fact  that  school-directed  home  gar- 
dening offers  a  means  by  which  children 
in  school  may  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  families  makes  it  possible  for 
many  children  to  remain  in  school  much 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would  or 
could,  and  this  is  not  the  least  of  the 
good  results  which  arc  being  obtained 
by  tlio  United  States  School  Garden 
Army. 


THE  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  SCHOOL- 
GARDEN  ARMY. 


Report  on  Splendid  Work  Done — Par- 
ents  Convinced  of  Value  of  Garden 
Work. 


Tlie  following  report  relates  to  tlie  work 
of  the  school  garden  army  of  tlie  Colum- 
bus public  schools  for  the  year  1918 : 

SUtUticid. 

Number  of  tearhors  reporting 51 

Number  of  cliUdren  orlglnalfy  en- 
rolled    7, 270 

Number  of  cfaiidren  who  dropped 

out 1,321 

Number  of  cbildron  who  completed 

the  work 6,949 

Number  of  Tlslta  made  by  teachers  10,  335 

Average  number  of  visits  by  each 

teacher 202 

Average  number  of  visits  to  each 

garden 2 

Number  of  meetings  with  children  412 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  do 

meeting* 4 

Number   of  teachers  who   visited 

no  gardens 2 

Arcii  of  smallest  garden sq.  ft 2 

Area  of  largest  garden acres 9 

Aggregate  area  of  gardens --do 267 

Average     area     of     garden     per 

child sq.  ft__         1,  933.  5 

Approximate   aggrrgate    value?    of 

products $43,  043.  G5 

Average    value    of    products    i)'.'r 

garden 7.  23 


Out  Of  an  enlistment  of  7,270,  1,321 
pupils  dropped  the  work.  Various  rea- 
sons were  assigned  for  this.  A  few  failed 
to  procure  ground  for  their  gardens;  a 
few  dropped  out  because  of  indifference ; 
and  quite  a  number  secured  more  lucra- 
tive employment  soon  after  school  closed, 
especially  among  the  high  school  aad 
intermediate  scliool  pu^^ils. 


At  the  meetings  with  the  children  and 
while  visiting  the  gai'dens,  the  teachers 
gave  instruction  on  the  following  points : 
How  to  plan  the  garden;  preparation  of 
the  soil;  how  to  cultivate;  rotation  of 
crops ;  how  to  fight  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases; and,  In  a  few  cases,  markets  and 
marketing.  The  larger  number  of  the 
leiichers  held  meetings  with  their  giXKxps 
of  diUdren,  as  well  as  visited  the  gar- 
dens. A  few  found  it  impractlcahle  to 
hold  meetings.  Tlie  most  practical  and 
helpful  svperrisLon  is  done  through  visi- 
tation ;  these  visits,  followed  by  meetings 
of  the  childi'efi,  make  the  working  condi- 
tions ideal. 

The  attitude  of  the  clnldren  toward  the 
work  generally  showed  a  very  conscien- 
tious desire  to  keep  their  gardens  goin^  io 
good  shape.  An  unusually  dry  seasoo 
proved  very  di«oouragitlg  at  times  ftod 
the  children  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  persistent  efforts.  The  interest  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the  anmber 
who  will  enlist  next  year  will  probaMy 
be  doubled.  Much  iutx?re«t  was  created 
in  some  districts  by  garden  exhibits  held 
in  the  school  buildings. 

Interest  of  the  Parents. 

After  the  teachers  began  to  visit  the 
children's  gardens  the  parenljs  shoired 
marked  interest  in  the  movement  aad 
this  interest  increased  as  tlie  seawm  went 
on.  Many  parents  reported  that  the  gar- 
den work  had  created  a  new  interest  in 
tlie  home  surroundings.  In  many  cases 
weedy,  trash-covered  lots  gave  place  tp 
orderly,  profitable  gardens.  The  hearty 
cooperation  of  parents  is  confidently  ex- 
pected for  next  year. 


MUSIC  COURSES  ADDED  TO  MAIL 
STUDY  LIST. 


Music  has  just  been  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects  which  may  be  studied  by  coire- 
sjjondence  through  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Extension  division.  Seven  courses 
in  music  have  been  arranged,  according 
to  a  new  bulletin  issued  this  fall. 

The  courses  Include  theory  of  music, 
elementary  hannony,  public-school  music, 
advanced  harmony  and  elementary  com- 
position, apprccliition  of  music,  history  of 
music,  and  community  music. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELX)  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


HEALTH,  BEAUTY,  AND  SOCIAL  UTHJTY. 
Tri^e  Alliaace  Fonod  m  the'Caney  Creek  SchooL 


How  do  you  like  iJyB  little  school  whkh  is  beo^  bvilt  on  Caney  Creek,  in  Kentudcj,  ndles  away 
from  the  raifawd? 

The  bnQdtng  is  on  the  side  of  a  hiH.  The  creek  and  the  road  are  on  die  side  of  the  building  which 
you  face.  The  houses  of  the  settlement  are  up  on  the  hill,  and  the  dnldren  enter  on  Ae  u|iper  side  ct 
the  building.  There  is  no  cellar  under  the  building,  the  structure  being  supported  on  locust  posts,  with 
lattice  work  as  camouflage. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  TEACHEirS  SERVICE  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 


Growing  Deauuid  for  Qualified  Teach- 
ers— Serioas  Condkions  Revealed  by 
Teats — Adequate  Physical  Edacation 
Should  Be  Made  Qunpalsory. 


A  review  of  State  educational  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  two  years  slwws  a  re- 
markable advance  In  the  status  of  physi- 
cal education.  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  there  been  such  remark- 
able growtii.    The  demand  for  expertly 

1  storey,  TliomaB  A.,  M.  D.,  State  iospector 
«f  physical  training,  New  York.  Abstracted 
from  "Pbysicnl  Training,"  June,  1918,  and 
revised  to  conform  to  present  conditions. 


trained  and  competent  teachers  of  physi- 
cal training  exceeds  the  supply  by  a 
greater  margin  than  ever,  and  this  de- 
mand will  inevitably  increase  with  the 
better  organization  and  operation  of 
physical  education  in  the  eight  States  in 
which  these  laws  have  been  recently 
enacted.  It  Is  inevitable  that  other 
States  will  follow  their  lead  and  that 
physical  education  within  the  near  future 
will  become  a  requirement  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Furthermore,  a  movement 
for  Federal  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
physical  education  is  definitely  under 
way,  and  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  our  National  Government  wiH  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  physical  educa- 
tion In  the  States. 

All  this  means  an  Increasingly  heavy 
and   continuously   growing   demand   for 


teachers  especially  fitted  to  do  this  work, 
and  it  means  that  the  time  TviU  soon  come 
•when  every  teacher,  no  matter  w'hat  ho 
or  she  may  teach,  must  be  trained  in  the 
elements  of  physical  education  just  as 
every  teacher  Is  now  trained  In  the  ele- 
ments of  English  or  arithmetic. 

The  war  has  driven  home  truths  which 
appealed  to  specialists  In  physical  educa- 
tion long  before  the  war,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  thought  a  war  among 
civilized  nations  was  an  impossibility. 
This  war  has  awakened  the  world  to  the 
Importance  of  the  human  individual  as  a 
national  asset ;  to  the  Importance  of  man 
power  and  woman  power  as  fundamental 
to  the  stability  and  continuity  of  the  Na- 
tion; to  tlie  Importance  of  vigorous  and 
enduring  health  as  a  solid  basis  for  na- 
tional conservation  and  national  defense. 
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This  enormous  expansion  In  physical 
education  brings  serious  problems  for  the 
specialists  in  physical  education  to  settle. 
Grare  Besnlti  Follow  Lack  of  Training. 

The  value  of  the  physical  education  of 
yesterday  has  been  grimly  measured  and 
mercilessly  tested  since  we  entered  this 
great  war.  If  we  accept  the  standards  of 
our  first  draft,  rejection  of  30  or  40  per 
cent  of  our  young  men  because  they  were 
physically  unfit  for  military  service 
would  seem  to  show  that  our  physical 
education  has  been  only  60  or  70  per  cent 
effective.  If  we  accept  the  standards  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute,  our  physical 
education  has  failed  to  produce  a  sound 
body  in  50  per  cent  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
revealed  in  England,  France,  and  Amer- 
ica, no  specialist  in  physical  education 
to-day  would  dare  maintain  that  It  Is 
desirable  to  continue  the  former  stand- 
ards for  effectiveness,  that  existed  when 
these  men  who  were  rejected  in  the  draft 
were  being  conditioned  in  our  schools 
and  through  our  systems  of  physical  edu- 
cation, for  the  demands  of  citizenship 
which  they  are  now  facing. 

We  must  not,  we  can  not,  be  contented 
with  the  sort  of  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past ;  with  the  extent  of  that  work ; 
with  the  small  number  of  specialists  who 
have  been  engaged  in  Its  operation.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  bend  every  energy  to  be 
more  usefully  productive,  to  encourage 
the  entry  into  physical  education  of  com- 
petent young  blood,  and  to  stimulate  all 
those  who  are  now  occupying  responsible 
positions  in  which  they  come  In  contact 
with  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  to  re- 
double their  efforts  so  that  those  boys 
and  girls  may  be  ready  for  the  demands 
which  are  going  to  be  made  upon  them  to- 
morrow. 
Phjrsical  Edacation  Euontiai  to  Roconstniction. 

Yesterday  the  most  Important  thing 
was  victory.  Nothing  else  counted  but 
success  In  the  war.  The  victory  Is  won ; 
success  is  achieved.  But  what  of  the 
boys  still  in  our  hands  to-day?  Shall 
they  be  dropped,  30  per  cent  of  them,  or 
50  per  cent  of  them,  into  the  slough  of 
physical  unfitness,  because  the  demand 
for  military  service  is  no  longer  impera- 
tive? If  we  could  realize  the  future  bat- 
tles of  science,  commerce,  Industry,  and 
human  welfare  that  may  be  .lost  because 
of  inadequate  and  Inefficient  physical  edu- 
cation right  now,  every  State  and  every 
county  and  every  district  in  this  whole 
land  of  ours  would  be  spending  its  great- 
est energy  to  conserve  the  lives  and  vigor 
of  their  boys  and  girls. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  working 
in  physical  education  have  a  responsi- 
bility second  to  that  of  no  other  profes- 
sion in  the  critical  period  of  reconstruc- 


tion, a  responsibility  which  perhaps  they 
have  not  realized,  which  even  the 
thoughtful  layman  In  this  country  do  not 
adequately  realize. 

These  are  days  of  serious  thought — days 
when  every  man  of  us  plans  to  do  for 
his  country  the  thing  he  can  do  best-— days 
when  we  challenge  the  things  we  are  do- 
ing and  test  them  in  terms  of  patriotic 
service.  The  war  is  over,  but  the  Army 
of  2,000,000  men  who  risked  "all  they 
had — ^thelr  hopes  of  home  and  family, 
their  plans  for  success  and  happiness, 
even  their  lives" — ^these  men  are  still 
"  over  there  "  and  some  of  them  must  re- 
main over  there  Indefinitely.  There  Is 
no  respite  in  the  demand  for  overseas 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Y:  M.  0.  A. 
and  the  other  agencies  that  minister  to 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  these  men. 

The  affairs  of  the  days  before  the  war 
seem  so  commonplace,  so  ordinary,  and 
so  inappropriate.  The  things  of  yester- 
day and  to-day  are  so  dramatic,  so  spec- 
tacular, and  so  Immediately  and  critically 
and  seriously  appropriate.  The  relative 
values  of  the  two  9ppear  at  first  to  be 
wholly  unequal.  But  sober  Judgment  In- 
sists that  we  analyze  the  things  we  do; 
that  we  examine  Into  our  activities  and 
wpigh  their  deeper  values  in  relation  to 
possible  national  and  international  utili- 
ties before  leaving  them  for  newer  activi- 
ties and  applications. 

Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  our  de- 
cisions there  is  a  growing  accumulation 
of  evidence  that  bears  upon  the  essential 
Importance  for  the  Nation  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

We  who  are  specialists  in  physical 
training  must  give  ear  to  the  Judgments 
of  the  great  public  through  its  profes- 
sional men,  its  educators,  its  legislators, 
its  military  men,  Its  Congressmen,  and  Its 
President. 

Lcfialation  for  CompulsoiT  PiiTalcal  Education. 

The  Legislatures  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Nevada,  Callfomlai 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  have  passed 
laws  establishing  physical  education  in 
the  schools  of  their  States,  and  like  bills 
are  pending  in  other  legislative  bodies  in 
this  country.  Does  not  this  mean  that  the 
legislators  believe  physical  education  to 
be  of  Immediate  importance? 

If  you  have  read  "  The  Wasted  Years  " 
that  appeared  two  years  ago  in  the  Lon- 
don Nation  you  wUl  have  noted  that  Eng- 
land afilrms  it  shall  never  again  be  said 
that  she  takes  care  of  her  boys  only 
when  she  needs  them  for  "the  terrible 
uses  of  war."  England  has  determined 
to  make  physical  education  a  compulsory 
part  of  her  national  educational  program. 
France  had  reached  the  same  decision, 
and  there  are  strong  factors  at  work  here 
in  the  United  States  that  must  lead  us  to 


a  universal  requirement  in  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Intelligent  citizens  are  everywhere  con- 
sidering ways  and  means  for  the  more  ef- 
fective conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources In  man  power  and  woman  power. 
Our  city  and  State  boards  of  health  and 
boards  of  education ;  our  national  security, 
organizations  and  defense  leagues;  our 
educational,  medical,  and  health  societies 
are  recording  themselves  more  and  mure 
insistently  for  the  thoroughly  effective 
acquisition  and  for  the  thorough  con- 
servation of  national  health. 

Physical  training,  or  physical  educa- 
tion, or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call 
this  thing  we  are  doing,  is  finding  Itself. 
The  specialist  In  physical  education  who 
thought  formerly  that  his  only  concern 
was  with  muscles  finds  to-day  that  he  has 
been  In  error,  and  that  he  must  be  en- 
gaged in  building  men  and  women,  that 
he  can  not  limit  himself  to  a  part  of  the 
great  problem,  and  that  his  duty,  now  a 
patriotic  duty,  brings  him  face  to  face 
with  every  influence  that  bears  upon  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  of  the 
citizens  of  the  future  now  under  his  care. 

A  Broad  Program  of  Health  Confcrratioii. 

My  analysis  of  physical  training,  as  it 
is  revealed  in  the  departments  of  physical 
training  In  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, and  as  conceived  and  stated  by 
our  State  and  Federal  lawmakers,  leads 
me  to  define  it  as  a  program  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  conservation  of  health  made 
up  of  divisions  concerned  with  health  ex- 
amination, health  information,  and  the 
establishment  of  health  habits,  and  ia 
wholly  satisfied  by  no  less  a  quality  of 
health  product  than  that  represented  by 
the  normal  growth  and  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  each  and  every  organ  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

And  you  specialists  in  physical  educa- 
tion are  engaged  in  an  essential  and  pa- 
triotic service.  Yesterday  you  were 
ready,  in  the  words  of  Harry  Lauder,  to 
"  die  working  for  them  over  there  " ;  to- 
day, if  you  are  putting  the  best  you  have 
into  your  work,  you  are  doing  a  service 
that  is  preparing  the  Nation  for  success- 
ful battles  ot  peace  oter  here.  You  are 
concerned  witli  a  physical  training  that  la 
not  satisfied  with  a  degree  and  quality  of 
human  health  that  is  represented  by 
merely  being  well,  or  by  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  able  to  be  out  of  bed  and 
eat  three  meals  a  day  and  get  about  with- 
out an  abnormal  temperature.  It  is  your 
Job  to  add  an  enormous  resource  to  the 
man  power  and  the  woman  power  of  your 
country;  to  reduce,  and  perhaps  remove 
entirely,  the  30  per  cent  of  young  men 
thrown  Into  the  scrap  heap  by  the  draft; 
to  stop  our  staggering  annual  losses  iDi 
(Contluned  on  page  14.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

Time   Education  Glimpses  From  Overseas 


SUPERANNUATION  ALLOWANCES 
FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Farsighted  Legislation  Embodied  in  Bill 
Just  Passed  by  Parliament — Liberal 
Provisions  Proposed  for  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement. 


The  teachers'  superannuation  bill, 
which  has  passed  its  third  reading  In 
Parliament  and  awaits  the  King's  signa- 
ture to  become  law,  is  from  the  economic 
and  professional  viewpoints,  as  signifi- 
cant of  new  men  and  new  ways  of  thought, 
as  the  education  bill  passed  in  August 
was  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools 
themselves. 

The  benefits  in  the  bill  are  based  upon 
those  of  the  civil-service  system. 
B«fl«d  on  Salary  and  SetTicc 

The  proposed  allowances  are: 
(a)  An  annual  superannuation  allow- 
ance of  an  amount  not  exceeding  one- 
elghtleth  of  the  average  salary  of  the 
teacher  in  respect  of  each  completed  year 
of  recognized  service,  or  one-half  of  the 
average  salary,  whichever  is  the  less ;  and 
(6)  By  way  of  additional  allowance,  a 
lump  sura  not  exceeding  one-thirtieth  of 
the  average  salary  of  the  teacher  In  re- 
spect of  each  completed  year  of  recog- 


nized service,  or  one  and  one-half  times 
the  average  salary,  whichever  is  the  less. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  teacher,  who. 
after  ceasing  in  consequence  of  marriage 
to  be  employed  in  recognized  service,  has 
subsequently  returned  to  teacliing  and 
satisfies  the  prescribed  conditions,  20 
years  shall  be  substituted  for  30  years  as 
the  qualifying  period  of  service. 

Varied  ConditioM  to  be  Met 

The  bill  embodies  eminently  fair  and 
wise  retirement  provisions  under  each  of 
the  following  main  heads: 

Gratuities  In  cases  of  short  service. 

Death  gratuities  to  legal  representa- 
tives of  deceased  teachers. 

Disqualification  for  benefits  under  the 
act. 

Reemployment  of  teachers. 

No  claim  to  superannuation  allowances 
or  gratuities  as  of  right 

Payment  and  assignment  of  allowances. 

Payment  without  probate   in   certain 


Provision  as  to  allowance  payable  to 
persons  mentally  disabled. 

Provisions  as  to  refusal  reduction  or 
suspension  of  allowance  or  gratuity. 

Penalty  for  false  representation  or 
fraud. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Brazilian  Students  Transmit  Greetings  to  American  Students. 


SIO  DB  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL, 

August  16,  1918. 
To  Students  in  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  association  of  Brazilian  students 
recently  commissioned  Mr.  SebastUio  Sampalo,  Brazilian  consul  at 
St.  Louis,  as  their  delegate  to  deliver  a  message  of  friendship  to 
the  students  of  the  various  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States.    This  greeting  in  part  Is  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  of  America  made  the  Monroe  doctrine  known 
to  the  world;  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  whenever  opportunity  is 
afforded  it,  does  its  share,  through  the  words  of  its  eminent  men, 
suoh  as  Buy  Barbosa,  in  promoting  peace  and  fraternity ;  but  neither 
of  these  two  Republics  ever  adopted  the  doctrine  of  peace  at  any 
cost,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  united  to  each  other  as 
always,  two  sister  Republics  with  such  noble  ideals,  against  the 
common  enemy. 

"By  means  of  this  message  the  students  of  Brazil  desire  to 
transmit  their  greetings  to  the  students  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  while  we  may  be  separated  geographically,  we  are 
not  separated  spiritually,  because  our  aspirations  are  Identical." 
(Signed)  A.  P.  MOMSEN, 

American  Vice  Consul  in  Charge. 


Provisions  with  respect  to  local  pen- 
sion schemes. 

Power  to  make  rules. 

The  retirement  age  is  fixed  at  60  and 
required  years  of  full  service  In  a  State- 
aided  school  at  10  years,  with  a  minimum 
period  of  30  years,  full  or  specified  part 
time.  As  purely  administrative  officials 
do  not  share  in  the  benefits,  an  injustice 
was  imminent  In  the  case  of  many  teach- 
ers who  had  become  inspectors.  This  is 
obviated  by  the  provision  that  teachers 
with  10  years'  service  might  become  in- 
spectors without  forfeiting  right  to  pen- 
sion. 

ScUtion  to  Fisher  Bill. 

Mr.  Fisher,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
education  act,  who  has  heartily  collabo- 
rated In  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  also 
regards  it  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
general  education  act,  giving  room  for 
the  great  educational  developments  bound 
to  ensue  from  the  operation  of  that  act, 
and  attracting  the  army  of  men  and 
women  teachers  by  showing  that  the 
State  for  the  first  time  had  worthily  rec- 
ognized teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  example  set  by  England,  Just 
emerging  from  a  four-years*  war  in  which 
her  very  existence  was  at  stake,  in  pass- 
ing such  an  act  of  Justice  and  encourage- 
ment to  her  teachers  should  not  fail  to 
have  a  stimulating  effect  in  this  country, 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR 
MOTHERS. 


An  important  step  in  the  vital  field  of 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation  has 
been  taken  in  England  and  Wales  by 
regulations  of  September,  1918,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  board  of  edu- 
cation will  make  grants  to  schools  for 
mothers  during  each  financial  year  com- 
mencing April  1,  for  promoting  the  care, 
training,  and  physical  welfare  of  infants 
and  young  children. 

By  the  term  "  School  for  Mothers  "  Is 
understood  primarily  an  educational  In- 
stitution providing  training  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  mother  In  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  infants  and  small  children. 
The  imparting  of  such  Instruction  may 
Include  (o)  systematic  classes,  (6) 
home  visiting,  (c)  infant  consultations. 
The  provision  of  specific  medical  and  sur- 
gical advice  and  treatment  (if  any) 
should  be  only  incidental. 

The  Institution  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
responsible  body  of  managers. 


FOREIGNERS  STUDYING  CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 


School  for  Employees  of  American  and 
British  Firms  in  Tientsin^Chambers 
of  Commerce  Cooperating — American 
Consulate  Lends  Its  Support. 

A  recent   report   from   the   American 
consul  general  at  Tientsin,  China,  P.  & 
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Helntzleman,  calls  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  by  which  the  resi- 
dent employees  of  American  and  British 
firms  may  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  country.  Says  Mr.  Helntzle- 
man: 

A  movement  has  recently  been  inaugu- 
rated among  American  firms  of  Tientsin 
to  encourage  their  younger  employees  to 
study  the  Chinese  language.  Local 
American  mercliants  interested  in  Import 
and  export  trade  have  long  recognized 
the  desirability  of  getting  into  personal 
touch  with  the  Chinese  merchants  and  of 
establishing  closer  relations,  and  it  was 
with  this  primary  object  In  view  that  the 
movement  was  started. 

Local  British  merchants  had  somewhat 
earlier  come  to  a  realization  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  greatly  enhanced  trade 
through  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
native  merchants,  and  a  language  school 
was  established  In  1917  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. According  to  an  arrangement 
just  concluded,  the  facilities  of  this 
sdiool  are  now  accorded  to  the  employees 
of  American  finns. 

Amtrieaa  and  Britiili  Coopenrtliiff. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  it  was  decided  to 
Invite  the  American  chamber  to  cooperate 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The 
latter  organization  has  taken  up  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  several  local 
American  firms  have  offered  special  in- 
ducements to  their  employees  when  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  proficiency  is  attained  in 
the  Chinese  language.  A  number  of 
Americans  have  already  enrolled  in  .the 
school,  and  it  is  expectecl  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  increased  when  the  alms  and 
scope  of  the  institution  become  better 
known.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
chambers  the  continuance  of  the  enter- 
prise should  be  assured. 

The  school  is  at  present  directed  by  a 
British  missionary,  wejl  versed  in  the 
Clilnese  language.  The  fall  term  began 
on  September  17,  1918,  The  session  is 
divided  into  three  periods  of  approxi- 
mately three  months  each.  The  hours  of 
study  are  from  5  to  7  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  attendance  does  not  interfere  with 
office  work.  There  are  three  courses, 
namely,  preliminary,  intermediate,  and 
advanced.  In  all  of  which  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  conversational  and 
written  Chinese  in  general  use  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  three  courses  those  passing  the  ex- 
aminations are  priven  certificates  accord- 
ing to  nationality  by  the  respective 
chambers. 

Some  of  the  larger  American  firms  in 
this  district  had  previously  realized  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  Chinese  merchants  in  the 
vernacular,  and  had  given  their  em- 
ployees time  and,  in  some  cases,  allow- 
ances to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage. By  the  establishment  of  the  lan- 
guage school  the  employees  of  all  Ameri- 
can concerns  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  sufficient  Chinese  to  enable  them  to 
converse  with  Chinese  intelligently  on 
business  matters. 

American  Conanlate  Assists. 

This  office  is  lending  its  support  to  the 
project,  and  American  concerns  are  being 


urged  to  support  the  school  and  to  encour- 
age their  employees  to  take  the  courses. 
A  marked  advance  in  mutual  commercial 
understanding  and  an  increase  in  trade  is 
expected  ftom  the  movement  The  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme  naturally  depends  upon 
the  support  received  from  local  firms,  but 
the  movement  would  be  given  a  great' 
impetus  if  it  were  known  to  have  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  of  leading  com- 
mercial bodies  and  responsible  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  the  United  States 
interested  in  Far  Eastern  trade. 


PEDAGOGICAL  HERESIES. 


Switzerland  Studying  Special  Features 
of  American  Education. 

Under  the  title,  "Pedagogical  Here- 
sies," the  Swiss  school  paper,  Schweize- 
rische  Lchrseitung,  publishes  an  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  educational  facilities  may  be  pro- 
moted for  the  advancement  of  students 
of  more  than  average  abilities.  The  au- 
thor is  of  the  opinion  that  never  will  the 
need  of  a  numerous  class  of  educateil 
people  for  reconstructive  work  be  more 
strongly  felt  than  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

Germany  is  already  preparing  for  that 
event  by  extending  the  chain  of  special 
schools  (Beffabtenschule)^  Intended  to 
further  the  studies  of  gifted  pupils.  This 
sch^ne  is  manifestly  the  outgrowth  of 
the  undemocratic  character  of  the  Ger- 
man school  system,  which  prevents  pupils 
graduating  from  a  public  school  from  en- 
tering a  secondary  Institution  directly. 
It  Is  expressly  adapted  to  conditions  as 
at  present  existing  in  Germany.  If  the 
Swiss  school  authorities,  as  Is  conjec- 
tured, are  about  to  imitate  their  Imperial 
neighbor,  the  author  thinks  they  will 
take  the  wrong  course.  Conditions,  as 
well  as  the  school  system,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries. 

American  Methods  Vrgtd. 

The  author  rather  advises  his  compa- 
triots to  seek  new  inspiration  In  a  country 
that  "  stands  politically  nearer,"  namely, 
the  United  States  of  America;  first,  be- 
cause the  promotion  of  able  students  has 
nowhere  received  so  much  or  so  careful 
attention  as  in  our  own  country,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  the  diversities  among  the 
various  States  are  analogous  with  condi- 
tions in  the  Swiss  Republic. 

The  system  in  American  schools  which 
permits  able  students  to  skip  an  entire 
class  in  all  or  single  subjects  desenes,  iu 
the  author's  opinion,  high  commendation. 
Moreover,  the  variety  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  adults,  such  as  university  ex- 
tension courses,  summer  sessions  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  night  and  corre- 
spondence schools  are  unparalleled. 
Though  many  of  these  educational  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  depend  largely 


on  private  initiative  and  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  State  or  municipalities,  as 
is  the  case  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
yet  tiie  author  sees  no  reason  for  neglect- 
ing things  that  could  well  be  introduced 
into  the  Swiss  school  system. 

"Why  should  we,"  asks  the  author, 
"wait  until  our  neighbor  States  have 
adopted  them?  Why  utilize  only  that 
which  these  neighbor  States  shall  have 
found  fit  for  conditions  in  Europe?  This 
indirect  method  is  Just  the  one  by  which 
the  democratic  features  of  American  in- 
novations are  lost  in  transition." 

BdvntloB  and  Reonomie  Conditkens. 

Of  practical  interest  is  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  economic  conditions  as  af- 
fecting schools  in  general.  The  author 
nuilntains,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  that  the  State,  by  accelerating  tlic 
able  student's  education,  looks  primarily 
after  its  own  interests  and  benefits  enor- 
mously by  it. 

After  the  war  many  countries  will  find 
their  man  power  depleted  and  will  have 
to  find  means  of  putting  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  The  neutral  countries, 
drained  of  their  man  power  by  attractive 
offers  from  the  lately  belligerent  coun- 
tries, will  have  to  face  the  same  problems. 
The  author,  therefore,  warns  his  compa- 
triots to  study  conditions  making  for  edu- 
cational efficiency  in  whatever  countries 
they  may  find  them  and  adapt  these  to 
tlieir  own  local  needs  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  crushed  by  the  competition  of  other 
nations. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  TUB 
TEACHER'S  SERVICE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 
working  time  through  sickness  and  acci- 
dent, and  thereby  to  provide  thousands 
and  millions  of  working  days,  now  lost, 
for  the  stupendous  work  of  construction 
and  reconstruction  In  the  coming  years; 
and  to  give  to  the  Nation  not  only  these 
lives  of  men  and  women  saved  from  pre- 
ventable death  but  these  lives  of  men  nnd 
women  as  made  more  productive,  more 
physiologically  useful,  and  more  enduring. 
If  you  are  in  this  work,  if  you  are  pre- 
paring boys  and  girls  for  the  demands  of 
life,  if  those  are  the  purposes  of  your 
work,  keep  it  up!  Don't  leave  It  unful- 
filled !  Work  harder !  The  war  is  won. 
The  victories  of  peace  are  yet  to  be  won. 
Without  this  ser\'lce  we  lose ! 


At  the  recent  election  in  Florida  the 
State  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  10  mills  for 
school  purposes,  which  will  add  approxi- 
mately one- third  to  the  school  fund  of  the 
State. 
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THE  AMERICANIZATION  MOVEMENT 


WHAT  IS  AMBRICAMZATION? 

P.  P.  Clajston^ 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Except  for  a  quarter  million  North 
American  Indians,  descendants  of  the 
nntlTes  whom  'the  white  settlenB  found 
-here,  the  people  of  the  United  States  acre 
sU  foreign  bom  or  the  desoendants  'Of 
foreign-born  Toneestors.  All  ore  immi- 
grants or  the  offspring  of  Immlerants. 
Tlie  oldest  American  families  axe  ao  new 
in  this  comitry  tlmt  they  have  hardly 
.forgotten  the  traditions  ami  the  home  ties 
•of  the  eonntvles  from  wfal<^  tliey  osme. 
a?liough  we  are  now  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  between  our  double 
oceans,  we  have  yet  to  celebrate  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  second  of  the  colonies  out  of  which  the 
Nation  has  grown ;  150  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  thvee  millions  of  us. 

From  all  the  world  we  have  come, 
mostly  sons  d  the  poor,  all  striving  to 
better  our  condition  in  some  way,  all 
looking  for  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
than  was  possible  for  us  in  the  countries 
from  which  we  came.  Here,  free  from 
the  domination  of  autocratic  government 
and  from  the  poisoning  influences  of  de- 
cadent aristocracies,  forgetting  our  fears 
and  servile  habits,  we  have  elevated  the 
best  from  all  countries  into  a  common  i>os- 
session,  transfused  and  transformed  it  by 
our  highest  and  best  ideals  and  called  it 
Americanism.  A  new  thing  this  is  in  the 
world,  and  tlic  most  precious  possession 
the  world  hos.  Through  Incomplete  and 
still  In  the  formative  stage,  growing  riciier 
and  grander  as  the  years  go  by,  con- 
stantly clearing  and  purifying  itself, 
its  form  and  spirit  are  quite  well  deter- 
mined, 

UiuelfUh  Pnrpotcs. 

To  enter  into  this  common  heritage  of 
the  best  of  all,  to  be  Inspired  with  these 
Ideals,  to  learn  to  understand  the  insti- 
tutions which  guarantee  our  freedom  and 
rights  and  enable  us  to  work  together 
for  the  common  good,  to  resolve  to  forget 
all  purely  selfish  ends  and  work  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world  is  to  become  Americanized.  To 
«ive  to  the  forelgn*born  i)opul'atlon  in 
the  United  States  and  alfij^Jiers  the  full- 
est and  freest  opportunity  for  this  is 
what  we  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
mean  by  Americanization.  Every  port  of 
our  program  is  directed  to  this  end. 

Americanization  is  a  process  of  educa- 
tion, of  winning  the  mind  and  heart 
through  instruction  and  enlightenment. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  it  can 


make  little  or  no  use  of  Iscee.  It  must 
depend  rather  on  the  attractive  power 
and  the  sweet  reasonableness  ot  the  thing 
itself.  Were  lit  to  resort  to  force,  by  that 
very  aot  it  would  destroy  its  spirit  and 
ceoae  -to  be  American.  It  would  also 
eetueto  be  American  .if  it  should  become 
nacrow  and  fixed  and  exclusive,  losing 
its  faith  in  luunanity  and  rejecting  vital 
and  enriching  elements  from  any  source 
whatever. 

ariM 


Our  program  of  education  does  not 
compel,  but  invites  and  allures.  It  may, 
therefore,  probably  must,  in  the  begln- 


KEW  PLAN  i^OR  IXACHING 
PATKIOTISM. 


Unique  Opportunity  at  Boston 
University — Endowment  for  a 
Chair  of  "  United  States  Citi- 
xenshlp.** 

A  friend  of  Boston  University 
has  Just  given  the  institution  an 
endodnttttnt  of  a  chair  whloh  lie 
wishes  oallttd  the  ohair  of  "  United 
States  Citizenship."  In  his  letter 
of  gift  he  says: 

''It  is  of  paramount  importanoe 
that  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
tiieie  UnitBd  States  shall  be  united 
into  a  homogeneous  whole  through 
an  intelligent  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  rights,  duties, 
inheritances,  and  possibilities  of 
our  cttireniAip.  The  need  for  this 
is  by  no  means  conlined  to  the 
foreign  born,  as  I  believe  there  is 
urgent  need  of  the  same  among 
our  native  bom. 

"Xy  idea  is  to  develop  a  body 
of  leaders  especially  trained  in 
United  States  citizenship  who  will 
go  out  through  this  country  as 
educators,  statesmen,  financiers, 
business  men,  and  the  like,  to  up- 
build the  foundations  and  bul- 
warks of  our  oitlsenship  intelU- 
gently  and  patriotically,  so  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  may  come 
to  have  a  generally  disseminated 
knowledge  of  the  value,  Impor- 
tance, and  distinctiveness  of  their 
TTnited  States  citizenship.  The 
proposed  chair  would  set  in  mo- 
tion an  educational  force  and 
leadership  that  would  direct  and 
luisist  in  the  making  of  intelli- 
irent^  loyal  citizens  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  give  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  intelligent  understand- 
ing for  the  moze  emotional  or 
]»a»ionate  loyalty  we  now  see  in 
onr  fellow  oitiaeas.  Both  qualities 
are  commendable  and  desirable, 
and  I  plead  and  work  for  not  less 
of  either,  but  for  more  of  both 
these  qualities  that  unite  in  our 
Twetl 


ning  be  slow;  but  in  the  end  it  will  be 
swift  and  sure. 

Americaniaation  is  not  something 
which  the  Qovernmeitt  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals may  do  for  the  foreign  born  or 
others.  It  Is  what  these  persons  do  for 
themselves  when  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered and  they  are  shown  the  way ;  what 
they  do  for  the  coimtry  and  the  thing 
called  democracy.  The  function  of  the 
Government  and  all  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  Americanization  is  to  offer  tlie 
opportunity,  make  the  appeal,  and  inspire 
the  desire.  They  can  and  should  attempt 
nothing  mere  than  to  reveal  in  all  their 
fullness  the  profit  and  the  Joy  of  working 
together  for  the  common  good  and  the  at- 
tainment of  our  high  ideals,  to  create  the 
desire  to  have  a  part  in  the  inspiring 
task,  to  show  the  way  by  which  each  may 
do  his  part  best,  and  to  help  him  set  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  way. 

(From  AuzBiCANisAnON  Bulletin,  Bureau 
of  ^EducatLon,  Nov.  1,  1018.) 


T£A€H  ENGLISH  TO  ALL. 


Department  of  Univer- 
sity  EaEtension  Asks  Cooperation  of 
Industry  in  Americanization  Plans. 


In  order  to  reach  the  350,000  persons 
in  the  State  who  are  unable  to  read  or 
write  English,  the  Massachusetts  Deport- 
ment of  University  Extension  is  asking 
the  cooperation  of  industrial  concerns  in 
its  Americanizotlon  campaign.  Clagscs 
for  the  teaching  of  English  are  planned 
wherever  there  are  non-Englleh  speaking 
workers. 

The  direct  suggestions  to  industry  In- 
clude the  following : 

1.  Organize  classes  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  furnished  by  local  public  school 
outhorities,  or  by  volunteer  teachers  re- 
cruited from  the  community,  or  by  fac- 
toi-y  workers  such  as  foremen  on  factory 
time,  or  by  persons  employed  by  the  fac- 
tory for  this  particular  purpose. 

(Such  classes  could  also  bo  locnte<l  In 
rooms  outside  the  factory  and  conducted 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  factory  time,  ac- 
cording to  convenience  and  equipment.) 

2.  Appoint  a  superintendent,  foreman, 
or  other  official  charged  with  duty  of  urg- 
ing iuimlgrnnt  employees  to  attend  such 
classes  or  night  schools  to  learn  English 
and  obtain  vocational  training. 

3.  Insert  notices  of  classes  and  benefits 
in  foreign-language  papers,  and  distribute 
posters  and  circulars  printed  In  foreign 
languages  on  subject. 

4.  Register  and  list  all  non-English 
speaking  employees  for  assistance  of 
school  olhclals  and  schools. 

5.  Request  school  authofrlties  to  enroU 
employees  in  plant  whenever  possible. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


6.  Hold  plant  meetlnj^s,  and  invite 
school  officials,  teachers,  and  others  to  ad- 
dress employees  on  advantap^es  of  classes. 

7.  Encourage  attendance  at  such  classes 
and  resultant  increase  in  efficiency  and 
economy  by  bonuses,  wage  Increases,  pro- 
motion, or  time  off  while  attending  class. 

A  special  bulletin  containing  informa- 
tion In  detail  on  the  subject  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  .Hoom  109,  State 
House,  Boston. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
creasing  from  year  to  year.  The  Nation 
needs  on  educational  museum,  a  kind  of 
perpetual  educational  exhibit  In  which 
there  may  be  found  at  any  time,  properly 
arranged  and  catalogued,  typical  courses 
of  study,  samples  of  school  furniture  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  specimens  of 
school  work,  plans  and  photographs  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  helpful  in  enabling  students 
of  education  and  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers to  gain  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  purposes,  methods,  and 
results  of  education  In  this  and  other 
countries,  and  assist  them  in  forming 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
school  and  school  work.  This  museum 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  should  constitute 
nn  essential  part  of  its  equipment.  The 
work  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  of  which  the  Ck)mmUsiouer  of 
E<Uicntion  Is  a  member,  Is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  that  of  this  bureau  that  it  would 
add  to  the  efficiency  both  of  the  board 
and  of  the  bureau  if  they  were  housed 
in  the  same  building,  so  that  they  might 
hove  easy  access  to  the  same  library  and 
communicate  easily  with  each  other ;  and 
there  are  other  important  activities  of  the 
Government  which  could  be  carried  on 
more  effectively  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  recommendations  contained 
in  previous  statements,  therefore,  are 
renewed,  namely,  that  plans  be  consid- 
ered at  once  for  the  erection  of  n  building 
that  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  work 
of  tlie  bureau  and  allied  activities  of  the 
Government,  house  the  bureau's  library, 
und  furnish  ample  room  for  such  collec- 
tions of  materials  as  those  mentioned 
above. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  PATRI- 
OTIC SERVICE. 


Rural-School  Teacher  Finds  His  Oppor- 
tunity Close  at  Hand. 


In  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  there  is 
a  large  rural  school  situated  in  n  sparsely 
settled  section  where  the  soil  Is  sandy 
and  not  well  adapted  to  farming. 


The  principal  in  charge,  a  man  not 
called  for  military  service,  but  anxious 
to  do  his  full  share  of  patriotic  service 
in  any  capacity,  asked  an  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army  if  there  was  not  something  use- 
ful and  practical  that  he  could  do  to  help 
win  the  war. 

"  The  opportunity  is  at  your  very  door," 
he  was  told.  "  Organize  a  garden  com- 
pany In  your  school,  and  teach  these  boys 
and  girls  how  to  make  this  land  produc- 
tive, and  help  them  raise  food  for  their 
own  homes.  The  soil  must  be  built  up 
with  humus  this  fall,  in  order  to  be  in 
good  condition  for  operations  next  spring. 
Instruction  in  seed  selection  and  planting 
can  be  given  during  the  winter.  You  can 
be  the  leader  in  this  work  for  the  entire 
neighborhood  next  summer." 

The  schoolmaster,  who  Imd  the  back- 
ground of  life  on  a  farm  in  his  early 
years,  has  accepted  this  as  his  task,  and 
Is  now  organizing  his  food-production 
unit.  Does  not  the  same  opportunity  ex- 
ist in  many  another  rural  community? 


SCHOOL-GARDEN  ARMY  TO  THE 
RESCUE. 


Girls  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Enlist — Replace  Farm  Laborers. 


A  few  days  ago  a  director  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  made  a  trip 
up  the  Hudson  to  Peeksklll  to  congi'atu- 
late  the  mother  superior  and  the  150  girls 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on 
their  splendid  contribution  to  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

The  school  Is  surrounded  by  fertile 
acres,  but  the  call  of  war  had  taken  away 
virtually  all  the  laborers  on  the  farm. 
Last  spring  the  mother  superior  sent  word 
to  Washington  that  she  had  enlisted  every 
pupil  In  a  company  of  the  School  Garden 
Army  and  proposed  to  cultivate  the  land 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

When  the  inspector  visited  the  farm 
the  vegetable  cellars  were  filled  with  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  beets, 
and  apples;  the  bams  were  well  stored 
with  hay  for  the  herd  of  cows;  and  the 
rabbit  hutches  contained  50  Belgian 
hares. 

When  the  nphls  began  Its  deadly  work 
In  the  summer  the  sisters  mixed  an  emul- 
sion according  to  Government  directions, 
and  fou^'ht  It  successfully.  They  have 
ralseil  their  own  seed  for  use  next  sum- 
mer, and  have  determined  to  devote  a 
regular  study  period  during  the  winter 
to  agricultural  topics. 

BUY  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 


Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  Has  Organized  an  Agri- 
cultural Department  with  a  10-Acre 
Farm  and  Seven  Modem  Green- 
houses. 


Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  pro- 
vides practical  agricultural  training  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Reconstruction  has  issued  a  bul- 
letin, addressed  to  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, indicating  the  opportunities  which 
are  available.  At  the  present  time,  it 
states,  4,000  carnations,  pansies,  and 
s\i'eet  peas,  as  well  as  radishes,  lettuce, 
beets,  and  tomato  seeds,  are  being  sown 
in  the  benches  in  the  greenhouses  for  your 
benefit  and  enjoyment. 

Practical  work  is  offered  in  (1)  elemen- 
tary agriculture — general  farming,  dally- 
ing, farm  management,  farm  mechanics, 
poultry  husbandry,  entomology,  botany; 
(2)  elementary  horticulture — ^frult  grow- 
ing, pomology,  vegetable  gardening,  land- 
scape gardening,  floriculture,  nursery 
practice,  forestry,  plant  propagation. 

Prmcticia  Um  the  Aim. 

The  work  as  planned  and  carried  on  is 
intended  to  be  definitely  useful  in  prepa- 
ration for  employment  in  the  following 
occupations:  Market  gardener,  florist, 
manager  of  country  estate,  farm  manager, 
landscape  gardener,  nursery  foreman, 
Federal  and  State  Forestry  Service,  in- 
spector, fruit  grower. 

"  Here  is  an  excellent  chance  to  spend 
your  convalescent  period  in  a  profitable 
way — mentally  and  physically — with  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  get  back  good 
health,  lost  motion  in  hands,  arms,  and 
legs  under  natural  conditions." 

Interesting  Work  Aids  Recorery. 

A  sergeant,  writing  of  his  experience 
with  garden  work  In  the  hospital,  says: 

On  my  return  to  the  hospital  early  in 
June,  after  a  furlough,  my  arm  seemed 
to  be  wasting  away,  due  to  an  Infected 
shell  wound.  I  applied  for  work  on  the 
farm  and  was  given  a  graduated  course 
of  work,  beginning  with  a  light  hoe  and 
ending  with  any  kind  of  heavy  work,  in- 
cluding the  wheelbarrow  and  horse  culti- 
vator. This  work.  In  combination  with 
the  outdoor  life  and  hospital  treatment, 
has  brought  about  so  complete  a  recovery 
that  I  have  been  recommended  as  fit  for 
active  duty. 


Inside  air  is  never  so  good  as  that  of 
outdoors.  Be  In  the  open  air  every 
minute  that  you  can. 

Sunshine  stops  the  growth  of  the  germs 
of  sickness.  Let  the  sun  shine  freely  into 
your  home  and  upon  your  clothing. 
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HEARINGS  ON   EDUCATION   BILL. 


Nation's  Educational  Needs  Presented— Advocates  of 
National  Program  Explain  Plan  for  Federal  Aid. 


Preliminary  hearings  on  the  Smith  bill  (S.  4987) 
providing  Federal  aid  of  a  hundred  millions  annually 
for  certain  types  of  education  in  the  various  States 
and  creating  an  executive  department  of  education 
to  administer  the  educational  work  of  the  Government, 
were  held  on  December  4  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate. 

Members  of  the  committee  followed  the  proceedings 
closely,  several  of  the  Senators— particularly  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia,  author  of  the  bill;  Senator  Page,  of 
Vcriuont,  and  Senator  Ken- 


GARY   SURVEYED. 


First  of  General  Education  Board  Reports  Appears — Plan 
Held  Original  and  Ingenious,  but  Defective  in  Operation. 


yon,  of  Iowa — asking  numer- 
ous questions.  The  Senators 
were  especially  interested  in 
tlic  problem  of  equalization 
of   educational   opportunity. 

N.  E.  A.  Memorandam  en  the 
BiU. 

For  tlie  assistance  of  tiic 
Senate  and  House  and  for 
others  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association 
had  prepared  a  memorandum 
explaining  the  need  for  the 
bill.  It  was  brought  out  in 
this  memorandum,  and  em- 
phasized before  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  first  selective 
draft  revealed  700,000  ilUter- 
ates  between  21  and  31  years 
of  age,  and  that  an  appropri- 
ation of  less  than  $2  per 
person  would,  with  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  States,  almost  certainly 
wipe  out  illiteracy  within  10  years. 

An  even  more  striking  problem  was  presented  in  Americani- 
zation of  immigrants.  It  was  shown  that  in  1910  every 
si»venth  person  in  the  population  was  of  foreign  birth,  and 
that  the  total  numljer  of  foreign-born  illiterates  in  1910  was 
1,650,000.  Here  again  it  was  asser|;ed  that  a  10-year  program, 
with  a  modest  appropriation  I'rom  the  National  Government, 
would  give  every  foreign-born  resident  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  ideals  of  America. 

The    Smith   bill   proposes    an    appropriation    of   $50,000,000 

annually  "  for  the  improvement  of  public  schools  of  less  than 

college  grade,  with  the  definite  aim  of  extending  school  terms 

and   of   stimulating    State   and    local    interest    in    improving, 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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WHAT  THE  SMITH   BILL  PROVIDES. 

1.  For  the  remoyal  of  illiteracy,  $7,600,000  annually. 

2.  For  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  $7,600,000 
annually. 

3.  For  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
within  the  several  States,  particularly  in  rural 
and  village   schools,   $60,000,000  annually. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
physical  and  health  education  and  recreation, 
$20,000,000  annually. 

6.  To  extend  and  improve  the  facilities  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  public  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly the  rural  schools,  $16,000,000  annually. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  Executive  Department  known 
as  the  Department  of  Education,  with  a  Secre- 
tary in  the  President's  Cabinet.  This  depart- 
ment is  to  administer  the  educational  work  of 
the  Government  which  is  assigned  to  it. 


"  The  upshot  of  our  consideration  of  the  Gary  plan 
and  the  Gary  organization  may  be  put  into  a  few 
words.  The  Gary  plan  is  as  large  and  intelligent  a 
conception  as  has  yet  been  reached  in  respect  to  the 
scope  and  bearing  of  public  education.  The  admin- 
istrative scheme  by  which  Gary  undertakes  to  carry 
out  the  plan  is  ingenious  to  the  point  of  originality. 
The  arrangements  for  controlling  and  supervising  the 
operation  of  the  scheme,,  are,  however,  defective;* 
there  is,  therefore,  reason  to  fear  that  the  execution 

of  tlie  plan  will  fall  short  of 
the  conception." 

These  are  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Abraham  Flexner 
and  Frank  P.  Bachman,  of 
the  General  Education  Board 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports giving  the  results  of 
the  study  of  the  Gary  public 
schools. 

This  general  account,  as  it 
Is  called,  describes  the  town 
of  Gary,  its  industries,  and 
Its  people ;  outlines  the  Gary 
plan  ancV  the  plant ;  review's 
administration  and  super- 
vision in  Gary  as  observed 
through  a  long  period  of  In- 
vestigation ;  analyzes  the 
course  of  study,  class-room 
instruction,  industrial  work, 
and  the  auditorium  and  re- 
ligious instruction;  and  dis- 
cusses enrollment,  attend- 
ance, progress,  and  cost.  I 
Gary  furnishes  an  admira- 
ble example  of  what  expansion  of  the  curriculum  means,' 
according  to  the  Flexner  report.  It  oflfers  in  the  elementary; 
school  instruction  or  opportunity  of  four  different  types:  (1); 
Academic  work  in  the  traditional  school  subjects;  (2)  science,' 
industrial  training,  and  domestic  arts;  (3)  community  or 
group  work  In  the  auditorium;  (4)  physical  education  and 
play.  "The  Gary  curriculum  embodies  the  modern  stand- 
point, for  it  takes  3xpliclt  account  not  only  of  the  intellectual, 
but  of  the  physical  and  social  needs  and  i)ossIbilities  of 
the   child."  I 

The  report  i)oints  out  that  such  a  course  of  study  makes 
far  different  demands  in  tiie  way  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  that  the  Gary  school  plant,  while  by  no  means  of 
uniform  excellence,  shows  a  distinct  effort  under  the  most  un- 
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favorable  conditions  to  make  possible 
something  in  the  way  of  an  ex|)anded 
curricnlnm.  Indeed,  "two  of  tlie  nine 
schools/  tlie  ICmerson  and  the  Froebel,'* 
say  the  sur\eyors,  "belong  to  the  very 
best  type  of  modern  school  construction 
and  can  hardly  be  paralleled  outside  our 
largest  and  richest  communities." 
Economy  of  the  Plan. 
As  to  the  economy  of  tlie  plfln,  the  re- 
port concludes  that  the  Gary  plan  is  eco- 
nomical "  as  respects  the  use  of  elabo- 
rate facilities."  It  points  out  that  In  the 
ijtirrow  sense  nothing  could  be  more  eco- 
XHimical  than  the  old-fashioned  school 
in  which  eacli  room  is  occupied  all  day 
long  by  the  same  class,  but  when  the 
curriculum  is  expanded  to  include  science, 
Bhop  work,  and  other  activities,  the  eon- 
v^itlonal  t>-i)e  of  school  organization  is 
ill  adapted.  "  The  Gary  plan  of  organiza- 
tion api)ears  to  utilize  such  facilities 
with  less  waste  than  any  other  type  of 
organization  yet  suggested."  The  report 
makes  clear  that  the  pr<^]em  at  Gary 
was  not  one  of  congestion,  nor  reduction 
of  expense;  that  the  plan  sprang  from 
educational  considerations,  not  from  con- 
siderations of  economy  or  convenience. 
Indostrial  Work. 

Industrial  equipment  and  opportunities 
vary  greatly  In  the  different  Gary  schools. 
The  report  finds  they  are  most  highly  de- 
veloped In  the  Emerson  School,  where 
provision  is  made  for  machine  work, 
found r>',  forge,  and  printing,  and  in  4he 
Froebel,  w^here  carpentry,  plumbing,  sheet- 
inetal  work,  painting,  printing,  pottery, 
and  cobbling  are  provided.  Printing  is' 
tlie  only  Industrial  opportunity  common 
to  both  schoola  In  the  Jefferson  School 
a  single  combination  shop  offers  carpen- 
try and  a  limited  opportunity  In  metal 
work,  and  there  Is  a  single  woodworking 
ehop  at  <jrlen  Park  and  at  Beveridge.  The 
remaining  schools  have  no  special  shop 
equipment. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  industrial 
instruction  also  varies  considerably.  At 
the  Emerson,  where  the  school  year  con- 
sists of  three  terms  of  13  weeks  each, 
grades  4  to  8  devote  approximately  2 
hours  dally  for  one  term  to  science,  2 
hours  dally  for  a  second  term  to  shop 
work,  and  divide  2  hours  dally  of  the 
third  term  between  drawing  (1  hour  a 
week)  and  an  elective — ^whlch  may  be 
shop  Avork,  if  the  boy  so  desires.  At  the 
Froebel,  where  the  year  consists  of  four 
tenus,  each  10  weeks  in  length,  pupils 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  work  at 
printing,  plumbing,  and  painting;  pupils 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
are  scheduled  to  spend  2  hours  a  week 
for  a  term  each  in  drawing,  siiop  work, 
science,  and  as  teachers*  assistants. 


In  discussing  the  type  of  industrial 
training  tlie  report  points  out  that  pri- 
marily the  Industrial  training  offered  by 
Gary  alms  simply  at  the  enrichment  of  the 
child's  school  experience.  It  asserts  that 
while  to  some  extent  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  crises  it  may  serve  a  useful 
prevocational  pui-pose  for  vocational 
training  itself,  the  experience  gained  is 
too  slight  to  be  as  such  of  real  Impor- 
tance. "  It  is  justified,"  say  the  survey- 
ors, "  not  because  It  introduces  boys  to  vo- 
cations, but  because  It  gives  their  con- 
structive instincts  and  abilities  something 
to  do,  and  because  It  brings  them  into 
Sj'mpathetic  touch  with  the  modern  and 
industrial  world." 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  a  definite 
judgment  on  the  type  of  industrial  work 
carrietl  on  In  the  two  large  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors  of  the  report.  On 
the  one  hand  the  reality  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  shop  instructions  at  the  Emerson 
and  the  Froebel  make  an  effective  appeal 
to  the  boy,  and  the  pupils  undoubtedly 
gain  a  first-hand  contact  with  I'eal  phases 
of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  "narrow  In  scope  and  empirical  In 
method."  This  section  of  the  report  con- 
cludes: "It  remains  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  shopwork  at  Gary  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  preparation  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  mechanic  or  artisan.  In  the 
long  run  the  importance  of  the  work  de- 
pends on  its  general  educationnl  value — 
on  what  It  does  to  develop  the  child's 
senses,  to  broaden  his  vision,  and  to  fur- 
nish an  outlet  for  abilities  that  might 
otherwise  go  uncultivated.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  Is  only  fair  to  add  tliat  the  train- 
ing received  by  sonie  pupils  in  some  of  the 
shops  proves  of  direct  vocational  value 
when  they  enter  certain  of  the  industries 
on  which  tlie  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
based." 

Amiltociam  Mid  Bellfflona  Instniction. 

"Of  all  of  the  features  of  the  Gary 
schools,  use  of  the  auditorium  on  the 
present  scale  is  the  most  highly  experi- 
mental," says  the  report.  **  Theoretically 
the  Gary  auditorium  brings  together  at 
any  one  period  groups  made  up  of  classes 
not  too  widely  disparate.  The  kinder- 
garten and  beginning  classes  do  not 
usually  participate  at  all.  The  remaining 
classes  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
grades  1  to  3  forming  one  group,  grades 
4  to  6  a  second,  grades  7  to  9  a  third,  and 
grades  10  to  12  a  fourth.  The  alignment 
is,  however,  frequently  disturbed,  as  the 
auditorium  programs  of  Emerson  and 
Froebel  show. 

"A  uniform  system  of  management  has 
not  been  evolved  and  is  probably  not  de- 
sirable, since  the  schools  vary  so  much  in 
scope,  size,  and  facilities. 


''At  its  best,  the  htoditorlum  Is  a  forum 
where  a  pupil,  a  group,  a  teacher,  or  an 
outsider  may  make  a  definite  presentation 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  a  fairly  homo- 
geneous, interested,  self -controlled  audi- 
ence of  school  children.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  group  of,  say,  250  children, 
who,  entering  the  hall  In  an  easy  but 
orderly  manner,  sit  buzzing  and  ex- 
pectant— ^like  a  mature  audience — ^until 
the  teacher  in  charge  rises  and  by  her 
pi'esence  on  the  platform  procures  com- 
plete quiet  The  preliminaries  take  place 
wltlxmt  incident.  To-day  the  feature  of 
the  program  Is  a  discussion  of  swimming 
by  the  high-school  girl  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  teacher,  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  and  highly  creditable 
memorandum  on  that  subject ;  to-morrow 
a  high-school  boy  will  expound  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  automobiles 
from  the  salesman's  ]>oint  of  view;  on 
the  other  occasion  the  subject  of  folk 
dancing  will  be  presented  with  illustra- 
tive dances  prepared  by  the  teacher  of 
phy^cal  training.  Again,  an  industrial 
film — ^the  process  of  hat  making,  tor  ex- 
ample—  is  exhibited  and  explained ;  or  a 
travel  film,  touching  countries  whose  his- 
tory or  literature  has  been  studied  in 
regular  class  work.  A  vigorous  and  tell- 
ing address  by  a  demonstrator  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  on  the  topic  *  Swat 
the  fiy  •  fills  one  day ;  musical  or  dramatic 
numbers  fill  the  next;  again,  a  science 
class  makes  a  demonstration  of  their 
work  on  the  subject  of  liquid  air ;  an  out- 
door group  does  the  same  for  their  bird 
work,  or  their  playground  activities. 

"So  much  for  the  auditorium  at  its 
best.  At  its  worst,  the  auditorium  simply 
consumes  an  hour  of  the  child's  time, 
alternately  boring  and  amusing  him  with 
material  of  little  or  no  educative  value 
because  it  Is  either  Inherently  insignifi- 
cant or  poorly  done.  Much  of  the  work, 
especially  In  the  smaller  schools,  Is  of 
this  sort.  Here,  for  example,  an  inferior 
film  Is  run  off  without  comment  by  a  list- 
less teacher  to  a  group  of  children  whose 
pennies  already  procure  them  too  much 
diversion  of  precisely  this  kind ;  again,  a 
group  of  a  dozen  children  mount  the  plat- 
form to  give  a  poor  exhibition  in  reading 
to  an  audience  that  has  nothing  to  gain 
even  were  the  performance  a  good  one. 
At  times  more  promising  material  is 
si)oiIed  by  lack  of  careful  and  intelligent 
preparation ;  not  infrequently  an  audience 
ineffectually  handled  affects  the  youthful 
performers  disastrously. 

*'At  this  time  final  Judgment  can  not 
be  pronounced  on  the  Gary  auditorium. 
It  demands  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the 
dally  schedule;  It  imposes  an  additional 
task  and  tax  upon  teachers.     Can  the 
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outcome  Justify  the  cost?  It  is  too  early 
to  say.  Something  depends  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  and  retaining  leaders 
who  possess  marked  managerial  ca- 
pacity— ^leaders  who  can  cooperate  with 
the  teachers  in  composing  programs  and 
training  the  participants,  while  control- 
ling the  audience  through  its  own  eftort 
ratlier  than  through  police  authority; 
something,  a  good  deal  probably,  depends 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  school. 
The  auditorium  is  expected  to  be  an  edu- 
cative exercise;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  a  source  of  recreation,  enjoyment, 
and  amusement.  This  comes  in  happily, 
If  elsewhere  high  standards  of  Individual 
performance  are  upheld ;  it  may  do  harm 
if  the  general  attitude  is  lax. 

"Whatever  yet  remains  In  doubt,  on 
one  point  a  definite  opinion  may  be 
formed.  The  makeshift  auditorium  in  a 
small  school,  without  leadership,  and  as  a 
practical  substitute  for  class  work  In 
music  and  literature,  Is  a  failure.  A  large 
school  may  ultimately  discover  how  to 
keep  Its  frequent  auditorium  periods  at  a 
level  high  enough  to  Justify  the  effort 
But  for  small  schools,  with  their  prepon- 
derance of  little  children  and  their  llm- 
itetl  resources  In  teachers,  opportunities, 
and  facilities,  the  outlook  is  unprom- 
ising.'* 

Conclusions. 

In  the  chapter  on  conclusion,  the  au- 
thors attempt  to  sum  up  briefly  what 
they  call  the  "  pros  and  cons  of  a  compli- 
cated situation."  They  place  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger  the  fact  that  Gary  has 
taken  effective  steps  toward  providing  fa- 
cilities for  a  large  and  generous  concep- 
tion of  public  etiucatlon.  They  place  also 
on  the  credit  side  Gary's  contribution  to 
school  organization,  asserting  "  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  modern  plant, 
consisting  of  classrooms,  shops,  gjmna- 
siuni,  laboratories,  and  auditorium,  can 
be  operated  on  tlie  Gary  type  of  organiza- 
tion so  as  to  accommodate  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  children  than  the  same 
plant  operated  on  the  conventional  plan," 
and  "  finally,  Gary  has  attempted  to  prac- 
tice democratic  theory  In  school  conduct 
and  discipline.  Gary  appeals  to  the  co- 
operative spirit,  relies  on  it,  believes  In  It, 
gives  It  something  to  do — at  times  per- 
haps unwisely  and  to  excess." 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  the 
report  says  "  The  readers  of  this  volume 
already  know  that  the  execution  of  the 
Gary  plan  Is  defective.  It  Is  of  course 
true  that  no  public  school  system  thus  far 
critically  studied  has  been  pronounced 
satisfactory — satisfactory  in  the  sense 
that  It  meets  current  and  reasonable 
fitnndards  of  efiiciency.  It  would  there- 
fore be  manifestly  unfair  to  demand  that 
Gary  should  fully  embody  and  practically 
succeed  with  every  Item  of  Its  varied  and 
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extensive  program.  A  good  many  extenu- 
ating considerations  may  be  fairly  urged 
— the  newness  of  the  community,  the  com- 
plexities due  to  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  breadth  of  the  conception,  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  teach- 
ing and  supervising  staff  competent  to  ex- 
ecute the  plan.  But  after  making  every 
possible  allowance,  it  remains  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  respect  to  administration 
and  Instruction  Gary  might  fairly  have 
been  expected  to  make  a  better  showing. 

"Fundamentally,  the  defect  is  one  of 
administration.  No  scheme  will  execute 
itself.  Precisely  because  the  Gary  scheme 
is  complicated,  extensive,  and  at  some 
points  novel,  uncommonly  watchful  ad- 
ministrative control  Is  requisite.  Such 
control  does  not  exist.  In  consequence, 
results  appear  to  be  largely  taken  for 
granted. 

"The  execution  of  the  Gary  plan  is 
again  defective  In  respect  to  educational 
supervision.  To  be  sure,  teaching  and 
discipline  in  harmony  with  the  Gary  idea 
are  to  be  found;  side  by  side,  however, 
are  also  teaching  and  discipline  of  old- 
fashioned  type.  Of  course,  this  Is  in- 
evitable. No  consistently  modem  scheme 
could  be  completely,  realized  at  this  time, 
because  the  materials  have  not  as  yet 
been  created,  the  teachers  have  not  yet 
been  trained.  Criticism  Is  warranted, 
not  because  crudities  and  Inconsistencies 
occur,  but  because  the  agencies  which 
ought  to  be  concerned  over  this  situation 
have  failed  to  take  hold  of  It  vigorously. 
Consequently  in  the  so-called  *old  line' 
branches,  the  fundamental  necessities  of 
education,  Gary  execution  falls'  short  of 
usual  performance.  In  reaching  out  for 
something  new  Gary  has  too  lightly 
partetl  with  certain  essential  and  estab- 
lished values  without  being  aware  of  the 
loss  it  has  inadvertently  made." 


There  are  now  State-wide  pension  sys- 
tems for  teachers  In  21  States,  i)ermissive 
systems  in  4  others,  and  local  systems  in 
9  more. — Carnegie  FoundatioUy  BitUciin 
12, 


FEDERAL    GUIDANCE    PLAN 
CREATED. 


The  Employment  Service  Establishes 
''Junior  Section^  Staff  of  Vocational 
Counselors  to  Be  Provided. 


A  "junior  section,"  to  have  charge  of 
the  guidance  and  placement  of  boys  and 
girls  under  21  years,  has  been  created 
in  the  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Central  High  School  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  chief  of  the  new  section. 

The  Justification  for  the  new  agency 
is  thus  stated  in  the  official  order  : 

Economic  and  other  conditions  arc 
yearly  driving  increasing  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  Into  industry.  Their  Im- 
mature minds  and  partly  developed  fac- 
ulties need  proper  directors.  A  word 
of  counsel  and  guidance  at  this  time,  or 
the  lack  of  It,  may  make  or  mar  their 
future.  Here  exists  a  fruitful  field  for 
operation,  and  herein  lies  the  need  for 
promoting  a  practical  and  helpful  or- 
ganization. 

Organization. 

The  plan  provides  that  before  estab- 
lishing junior  sections  the  following  local 
conditions  shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion: 

1.  The  average  number  of  junior  ap- 
plicants per  month  In  local  offices. 

2.  I*opular  methods  of  securing  em- 
ployuient,  such  as  advertising,  through 
friends,  etc.,  and  the  probable  number  of 
juniors  placed  by  such  methods. 

3.  Local  agencies,  such  as  the  S.  P.  C. 
C,  juvenile  societies,  public  schools,  pri- 
vate agencies,  etc.,  engaged  in  junior 
placement.  Ii^sti mated  number  of  jun- 
iors placed  by  these  agencies  and  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  combining 
their  efforts  and  their  Interests. 
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BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION. 


More  Than  40  Colleges  and  Uniyersities 
Visited — Interchange  of  Students 
and  Teachers. 


Members  of  the  British  Educational 
Mission  have  returned  to  their  homes  in 
the  British  Isles  after  visiting  more  than 
40  iiigher  educational  institutions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  tour  of  tlie  mission  extended  as  far 
west  as  St.  Louis,  and  as  far  south  as 
New  Orleans  and  Houston.  The  list  of 
Institutions  visited  Included  11  of  the 
larger  privately  endowed  universities,  of 
which  0  were  in  the  East  and  5  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South ;  4  of  the  larger 
State  univereitles  of  the  Middle  West,  1 
independent  agricultural  college,  4  inde- 
pendent colleges  of  the  privately  endowed 
type,  2  technical  institutions,  1  urban  uni- 
versity, 2  State  universities  in  tlie  South, 
and  G  colleges  for  women. 

The  mission  arrived  in  New  York  Oc- 
tober 9.  After  several  days  of  entertain- 
ment and  visits  to  Columbia  University 
and  other  educational  institutions  in  New 
York,  the  mission  went  to  Washington, 
where  It  was  received  by  the  President 
and  entertained  by  scientists  and  educa- 
tional men  of  the  Capitol.  Leaving  Wash- 
ington October  18,  visits  were  paid  in 
rapid  succession  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Haverford,  Swarthmore,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Princeton.  The  ladles  of  the 
mission  visited  Vassar  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie. 

The  latter  pai't  of  October  was  spent 
In  visiting  Yale  University,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith,  with 
several  days  In  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
including  trips  to  Wellesley  and  Tufts. 

One  week  was  spent  in  visiting  Cana- 
dian Institutions  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto. 

The  mission  then  began  its  western 
trip,  visiting  the  University  of  Michigan, 
at  Ann  Arbor;  Chicago,  including  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Northwestern ; 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Mudlson ; 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minne- 
apolis; Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames; 
Washington  University  and  St.  Louis 
tulver&lty,  at  St.  Louis. 

At  Chicago  the  mission  met  with  the 
iv'ntional  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties. 

The  mission  next  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati ;  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  Lexington;  Tulane  University, 
at  New  Orleans;  and  Rice  Institute,  at 
Houston.  On  the  return  trip  stops  were 
made  at  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, and  at  Hampton.  Following 
a  day  in  Washington,  the  mission  went 


S.  A.  T.  C.  DEMOBILIZED. 


Units  Quickly  Disbanded  in  Accord- 
ance with  War  Deportment  Orders — 
Colleges  Returning  to  Normal  Condi- 
tions— War  Issues  Course. 


In  accordance  with  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  dated  November  26,  de- 
mobilization of  the  units  of  the  Students 
Ai-my  Training  Corps  at  American  col- 
leges and  universities  began  December  2 
and  will  be  completed  December  21.  Spe- 
cial provisions  were  made  whereby  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  organization  can  be  availed 
of  by  such  colleges  as  desire  it,  the 
equipment  already  on  hand  remaining  for 
the  use  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  imits. 

The  de^^ision  to  demobilize  was  made 
after  a  survey  of  the  situation  showed 
that  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  action 
to  take  In  beluilf  both  of  the  colleges  and 
the  individual  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Financial  questions  remain  to  be  solved, 
but  assurances  have  been  given  that  every 


to  Boston  for  a  scries  of  conferences  that 
had  been  arranged  with  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  (Dec.  4  and  5), 
and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education  (Dec.  6  and  7). 
These  conferences  proved  especially  help- 
ful In  clarifying  the  mission's  views  of 
American  higher  education. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  mission 
was  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
between  the  universities  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  United  States.  Early  In 
the  tour  it  developed  that  interchange  of 
students  and  teachers  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  likely  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples. 
Prof.  John  Joly,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, one  of  the  members  of  the  mission, 
thus  expressed  the  purpose  of  the  visit : 

The  mission  proposes  to  tap  a  source  of 
contlnue<l  sympathies  between  the  nations 
by  promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  youth  of  America 
and  Great  Britain.  It  Is,  In  short,  en- 
gaged In  a  study  of  American  educational 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  finding  how 
far  and  under  what  conditions  It  Is  prac- 
ticable to  arrange  for  interchange  of 
students  and  teachers  between  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  both  countries. 

A  hopeful  direction  In  which  success 
might  be  looked  for  Is  the  establishment 
of  memorial  fellowships  or  scholarships 
in  colleges  and  universities  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  nature  of 
traveling  prizes — that  Is,  Involving  one 
year's  residence  In  the  other  country. 
There  must  be  many  who  would  desire  in 
this  manner  not  only  to  perpctuute  the 
memory  of  the  relative  who  has  fallen, 
but  to  promote  the  work  for  which  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  was  made. 


effort  will  be  mdfle  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
institutions. 

The  text  of  the  demobilization  order 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Telegram  to  you  of  this  date  as  fol- 
lows, is  confirmed :  "  Commanding  oificers 
of  all  units  of  S.  A.  T.  C,  both  secUons  A 
and  B,  have  been  directed  to  demobilize 
and  discharge  the  men,  commencing  week 
of  December  1,  with  a  view  to  completion 
of  discharges  by  December  21.  Seoretary 
of  War  has  directed  this  committee  to  ar- 
range adjustments  under  contracts  be- 
tween institutions  and  War  Department 
concerning  which  you  will  be  advised. 
Letter  follows." 

2.  With  regard  to  the  adjustments  un- 
der the  contracts,  these  arrangements 
will  be  handled  by  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  committee,  which  Is  estab- 
lishing the  procedure  and  will  advise  you 
fully  at  an  early  date.  It  is  requested 
that  no  arrangements  be  made  for  the 
salvage  or  disposal  of  barracks,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  pending  receipt  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  business  department 

3.  The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
was  conceived  as  a  war  measure  to  op- 
erate under  war  conditions.  The  conclu- 
sion to  discontinue  imder  the  present  con- 
ditions has  been  reached  with  regret  and 
only  after  a  careful  canvas  of  the  situa- 
tion from  every  point  of  view.  This  com- 
mittee desires  to  express  Its  appreciation 
of  the  loyal  spirit  with  which  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  have  co- 
operated in  this  undertaking. 

4.  Institutions  authorized  to  maintain 
units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  will  receive  Instructions  relative  to 
the  continuance  of  such  units. 

Qaiefc  B«tam  to  Normal  Coadltfoiu. 

Return  to  normal  conditions  was  ef- 
fected In  most  Institutions  much  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  considered  pos- 
sible. The  Harvard  action  is  perhaps 
typical.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
orders  for  demobilization  the  Harvard 
board  of  overseers  issued  a  resolution 
urging  students  in  both  the  foreign  serv- 
ice and  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  return  to  re- 
turn to  college  and  complete  their  educa- 
tion, on  the  grounds  that  the  need  for 
educated  men  will  be  at  least  equally 
great  in  meeting  the  problems  to  be 
solved  during  peace  as  It  was  during  war. 

The  comment  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  on  the  S.  A  T.  C.  Is  also  typical, 
perhaps.    The  Bulletin  says: 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment, at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  that  as 
an  instrument  of  education  the  S.  A.  T. 
C,  now  passing  out  of  existence,  has  not 
been  a  success.  Before  it  dlsappoais 
from  the  Harvard  landscape  we  should 
like  to  express  again  the  belief,  already 
set  forth,  that  its  general  scheme  was  In- 
telligently devlse<l  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency — that  of  the  quick  sifting  out 
of  sorely  netnlod  officer  material.  The 
difliculties  have  been  that  the  scheme  had 
to  be  put  into  practice  with  exti'eme 
speed,  before  its  machinery  could  be  put 
to  the  smallest  test,  and  that  the  sud<len 
collapse  of  the  war  rendered  it  sui>er- 
fluous  before  it  got  a  full  chance  to  dis- 
cover and  mend  its  own  shortcomings. 
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PENSIONS   FOB   PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Few  Existing  Systems  Sound,  Says 
Carnegie  Report,  but  Better  Era 
Coming — Fundamentals  of  an  Ade- 
quate System  Outlined. 


Few  of  the  existing  teachers'  pensions 
systems  are  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
according?  to  the  report  on  Pensions  for 
iniblle-School  Teachers,  just  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vaucement  of  Teaching  (Bulletin  No.  12). 
Tlie  report  is  by  Clyde  Furst  and  I.  L. 
Kan  del.  and  is  issued  for  the  National 
Education  i\ssociation  as  part  of  the  re- 
port of  its  committee  on  salaries,  i)en- 
sions,  and  tenure,  of  which 
Joseph  Swain  is  chairman. 

Of  the  67  existing  systems 
In  the  United  States,  only 
5  arc  found  to  be  based  on 
suflk'Ient  preliminary  inves- 
tigation to  insure  security 
for  the  future.  These  five 
arc  the  systems  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and 
Eric,.  Pa.,  in  one  group,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
City  la  another.  The  report 
sa>s  of  most  of  the  pension 
funds-^ 


pensions;  voluntair  or  compulsory  sys- 
tems; pension  financing;  accrued  liabili- 
ties ;  the  cost  of  pensions,  and  the  age  of 
retirement.  One  section  describes  the 
existing  teachers*  pensions  systems  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  points  out 
the  lack  of  a  scientific  basis  for  most  of 
the  plans,  and  outlines  in  detail  the  sug- 
gested system  for  Vermont  as  one  that 
can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
lu  other  States. 

Fandamental  Principles  of  Pensiona. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  pensions 
as  agreed  upon  by  a  conmiission  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  American  Assocl- 


FINANCIAL   EXPERIENCE   OF   TEACHERS' 
PENSION    SYSTEMS. 


WUetlier  these  funds  were 
lnaugurate<l  in  a  merely  sen- 
timental mood,  or  through 
imitation,  or  lu  honest  Igno- 
rance, or  In  the  attempt  to 
start  some  system,  however 
faulty,  with  the  hope  of  Im- 
proving it  later,  the  result 
has  been  the  same — after 
tlie  needs  of  older  teachei's 
have  been  satisfied,  most  of 
these  funds  have  found  them- 
selves facing  bankruptcy. 

At  last,  however,  the 
threat  of  insolvency,  involv- 
ing disappointment  to  many 
at  a  time  when  help  Is  most 
needed,  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  commissions  that 
have  Investigated  the  .condi- 
tion of  such  funds  as  those 
of  New  York  City  and  the  State  of 
Illinois,  has  directed  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  a  couslderatum  of  some  of  the 
more  fundamenbi!  principles  Involvetl.  It 
is  gradually  but  .surely  being  reallzeil  by 
those  who  are  Interested  In  pensions  that 
there  Is  no  mystery  underlying  these 
rriiioiples,  and  above  all  that  financial 
obligiitions  can  not  be  carried  out  for  any 
Icrigth  of  time  unless  funds  are  lu  exlst- 
er.ce  to  meet  them,  and  that  so  far  as 
teachers  and  their  employers  are  con- 
cerned the  chief  question  to  be  studied  Is 
how  to  provide  these  fimds  in  the  most 
Inexpensive  and  economical  method  con- 
sistent with  justice  to  the  teachers,  fair- 
ness to  the  public,  and  the  promotion  of 
eflicicncy  in  education. 

The  report  discusses  the  history  of 
pen.slons;  the  need  for  pension  systems; 
Doncoiitributory    pensions ;    contributory 


The  disbuTsements  of  the  former  ITew  York  City 
system,  which  was  established  in  1894,  began  to  be 
larger  than  the  receipts  in  1910.  The  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fnnd  of  New  Jersey,  established  in  1896, 
required  increased  income  in  1899,  1903,  and  1906, 
and  its  solvency  is  stiU  in  question.  The  system  in 
Porto  Rico,  established  in  1898,  was  abandoned  in 
1905.  The  Boston  system,  established  in  1900,  en- 
conntered  deficiencies  in  1914.  The  Indianapolis 
fund,  established  in  1907,  almost  met  financial  diffi- 
cnlties  in  1914.  The  Maryland  fund,  established  in 
1908,  had  to  increase  its  resources  in  1912  and  1914. 
The  Virginia  system,  established  in  19^8,  had  to  re- 
duce its  pensions  as  early  as  1912.  The  Cincinnati 
fund,  established  in  1911,  had  to  reduce  its  pen- 
sions in  1914.  The  Illinois  system,  established  in 
1915,  encountered  a  legislative  investigation  in  the 
same  year.  Large  privileges,  small  resources,  and  the 
lack  of  adjustment  between  the  two  promise  similar 
difficulties  for  numerous  other  systems. — Carnegie 
Foundation,  Bulletin  Twelve. 


financial  Interest  In  the  establishment  of 
some  pension  system  which  shall  eual)l(» 
old  or  disabled  emi)loyees  to  retire  under 
satisfactory  conditions.  In  addition,  so- 
ciety demands  to-day  that  the  employer 
assume  some  part  in  the  moral  and  social 
betterment  of  his  employees.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  employer  to  cooperate  in 
sustaining  a  pension  system  Is  primarily 
a  financial  one  and  in  the  second  pl'ace 
a  moral  one. 

(4)  A  pension  system  designed  for  any 
group  of  industrial  or  vocational  workers 
should  rest  upon  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployee and  employer. 

(5)  Teachers'  pensions  should  be  sti- 
pendiary In  character,  amoimtlng  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  active 'pay. 

II.  (1)  In  actuarial  terms  a  pension  is 
a  deferred  annuity  upon  the  life  of  one 
or  more  individuals,  payable  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  conditions. 

(2)  In  order  that  an  Individual  par- 
ticipating in  a  pension  sys- 
tem may  be  assured  of  his 
annuity  when  due,  one  contU- 
tlon  Is  Indispensable;  there 
must  be  set  aside,  year  by 
year,  the  reserve  necessary, 
with  Its  accumulateil  Inter- 
est, to  provide  the  annuity  at 
the  age  agreed  upon.  On  no 
other  conditions  can  the  par- 
ticipator obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory contract.  The  man  of 
30  who  participates  in  a 
pension  plan  imdcr  which  h« 
expect*?  an  annuity  3o  or  40 
years  in  the  future  will  take 
some  risk  of  disapi>ointment 
in  accepting  any  arrange- 
ment leas  secure  than  a  con- 
tractual one. 


ation  of  University  Professors,  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  as  follows : 

I.  (1)  The  function  of  a  pension  .sys- 
tem is  to  secure  to  the  Individual  who 
participates  In  it  protection  against  the 
risk  of  dependence  due  to  old  age  or  to 
disability. 

(2)  The  obligation  to  secure  this  i)ro- 
tection  for  himself  and  for  his  family 
rests  first  upon  the  individual.  This  is 
one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  the 
existing  social  order.  Society  has  done 
its  Iftjst  for  the  individual  when  it  pro- 
vides the  machinery  by  wliich  he  may  ob- 
tain this  protection  at  a  cost  within  his 
reasonable  ability  to  pay. 

i'S)  Men  either  on  .salary  or  on  wages 
ore,  in  the  economic  sense,  employees. 
The  employer,  whether  a  government,  a 
corporation,  or  an  individual,  has  a  direct 


(3)  A  pension  system  con- 
ducted upon  the  actuarial 
basis  of  setting  aside,  year 
by  year,  the  necessary  re- 
serve is  the  only  pension  sys- 
tem whose  cost  can  l>e  accu- 
rately estimated  in  advance. 

(4)  A  method  by  which 
a  pension  is  pai<l  for  in  ad- 
vance in  annual  or  monthly 
installments  is  the  most 
practical  plan  which  can  be 
devised  for  purchasing  a  de- 
ferred annuity,  provided  that 
the  contributions  begin  early 
in  the  employee's  career,  and 
provided  also  tliat  the  con- 
tributions paid  in  year  by 
year  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  current  interest  for  safe 

investments. 

(ii)  As  a  matter  of  practical  adminis- 
tration, a  pension  system  should  apply 
t<»  a  group  whose  members  live  under 
comparable  financial  and  economic  con- 
ditions. To  attain  its  full  purpose,  par- 
ticipation in  the  pension  system  to  the 
extent  of  an  agrt?e(l  minimum  should 
form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service 
or  employment,  the  members  of  which 
are  t*ooperatlng  In  the  pension  system. 
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DEFECTS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 


Illiteracy,  Disease,  Lack  of  Knowledge  of  Applied  Sciences,  All  Point  Way  to 
Newer  Needs  of  Education,  Says  President  Eliot — A  National  Program. 


A  disapiwiiitingly  large  amount  of  Il- 
literacy, pit' valence  of  preventable  dis- 
ease, and  remediable  physical  defects, 
lack  of  adequate  training  of  the  senses — 
these  are  s<mie  of  the  defects  In  Ameri- 
can education  revealed  by  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  whose 
address  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on 
November  23,  has  caused  wide  discus- 
sion. The  address  was  published  In  full 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  November  24, 
1918.     Dr.  Eliot  said: 

The  war  has  revealed  to  the  American 
public  the  unexpected  fact  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the 
lX)pulatlon,  unevenly  distributed  among 
the  different  States,  but  disappointingly 
large  on  the  average — 7.7  per  cent.  This 
illiteracy  was  con.spicuous  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  which  the  Government  under- 
took to  recruit  rapidly  by  draft,  and  was 
at  once  seen  to  present  serious  obstacles 
to  the  rapid  training  of  effective  Govern- 
ment forces.  The  public  promptly  per- 
ceived that  the  prevention  of  illiteracy 
was  a  national  Interest,  which  should 
never  have  been  left  to  the  States  with- 
out any  supervision  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Although  the  existing  Illiteracy 
and  Its  consequences  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  by  the 
war,  the  whole  people  at  once  saw  that 
the  public  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
illiteracy  was  not  at  all  confined  to  war 
times.  They  saw  that  the  prevention  of 
Illiteracy  was  even  a  greater  object  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  normal  peace 
times  than  in  abnormal  war  times,  so 
that  the  whole  people  Is  now  prepared  to 
support — and.  Indeed,  to  urge — whatever 
appropriations  thought  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  National  Government  may 
bring  effective  aid  to  the  States  in  ex- 
tinguishing illiteracy.  There  is  a  defect 
In  American  education,  revealed  by  the 
war,  which  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  remedy. 
Insbllity  to  Speak  English. 

The  organization  and  training  of  the 
National  Army  also  brought  clearly  Into 
view  the  fact  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  young  men  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice were  not  acquaintetl  with  the  English 
language,  and  that  this  Ignorance  made 
it  more  difficult  to  produce  promptly  an 
effective  Army  and  Navy.  Private  per- 
sons and  private.  Incoriwrated  societies 
had  already  seen  that  this  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  on  the  part  of  alien 
operatives  was  impairing  efficiency  and 
prwluctlveness  In  various  American  In- 
flustries  and  had  taken  some  measures 
to  remedy  locally  this  evil.  But  these 
efforts  were  necessarily  llmlteil  by  lack 
of  money  and  could  only  be  of  the  drop- 
in-the-bucket  sort.  Here  again  we  dis- 
cern a  national  Interest  and  an  urgent 
need  for  immediate  expenditures  on  the 
part  of  the  National  (Government  In  aid- 
ing all  State  and  municipal  efforts  to 
teach  English,  not  only  to  children  of 
alien  birth,  but  to  adults  as  well.    The 


best  form  of  this  aid  would  be  a  contri- 
bution In  money  for  each  pupil  that  has 
completed  a  course  of  instruction  covering 
a  specifie<l  number  of  lessons  and  passed 
an  examination  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education. 

Need  for  Health  Edacatlon. 

The  sporadic  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren and  the  medical  examinations  of 
young  men  drafted  for  the  National 
Army  have  revealed  a  percentage  of  de- 
fective bodies  in  the  youth  of  the  country 
very  mortifying  to  thinking  Americans. 
Many  of  these  bodily  defects  are  reme- 
diable, but  thus  far  the  organization  and 
enforcing  of  remediable  and  preventive 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  PROGRAM. 

1.  Appropriations  from  Congress 
to  help  the  States  eliminate  illit- 
eracy. 

2.  Immediate  expenditnre  by  the 
National  Oovernment  to  aid  States 
and  mnnicipalities  to  teach  English 
to  adults  of  alien  birth. 

3.  A  national  program  of  educa- 
tion against  venereal  disease,  in 
which  all  American  schools  shall 
cooperate. 

4.  Considerable  expansion  by  the 
National  and  State  Governments  of 
the  functions  of  the  medical  exam- 
iner, the  school  nurse,  and  the  dis- 
trict nurse. 

5.  Addition  to  all  school  pro- 
grams of  instruction  in  the  sciences 
of  observation  in  the  arts  and 
crafts,  and  in  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic, drawing,  modeling,  and  archi- 
tecture. 

6.  Teaching  of  agriculture  to  be 
an  important  feature  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  in  both  the 
urban  and  rural  population. 

7.  Reduction  in  number  of  school 
periods  assigned  to  memory  sub- 
jects and  to  mathematics;  utiliza- 
tion of  more  hours  in  the  school 
day  and  summer  vacation. 

8.  Better  buildings;  better  labo- 
ratory equipment;  better  teachers; 
and  more  money  for  education. 

9.  Support  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  better  secondary  schools 
and  normal  schools. 

10.  A  complete  course  in  physi- 
cal training  for  every  child,  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  plan  and  en- 
force the  course  and  pay  part  of  the 
expense. 

11.  Development  of  spirit  of  pa- 
triotic, cooperative  service  on  the 
part  of  all  boys  and  girls;  ''team 
play." 

12.  Conveying  of  fundamental 
religious  ideas  to  every  American 
child  and  adolescent  in  the  schools. 


processes  have  been  by^  no  means  adequate 
for  coping  with  the  existing  evils.  Most 
of  the  attempts  at  remedy  and  prevention 
have  been  made  in  towns  or  cities,  and 
the' National  Government  and  the  State 
governments  have  not  yet  attacked  se- 
riously the  general  problem.  Both  the 
National  and  the  State  governments 
should  at  once  plan  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  great  expansion  of  the  functions  of 
the  medical  examiner,  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  district  nurse,  and  these  officials 
should  work  all  through  the  year  on  tlie 
detection  and  treatment  of  defects  and 
diseases  In  children,  and  the  instruction 
of  parents  and  children  as  to  remedial 
and  preventive  action  In  their  homes. 

Those  permanent  officials  should  also 
give  public  Instruction  in  regard  to  diet, 
nutrition,  housing,  community  cleanliness, 
and  the  medical  means  of  controlling  epi- 
demics. They  should  be  employed  at 
public  expense;  and  access  to  this  in- 
struction should  be  free  to  all  comers  of 
whatever  age,  race,  or  condition.  This 
is  the  most  legitimate  kind  of  public  in- 
struction in  a  democracy,  because  the 
kind  most  directly  and  immediately  use- 
ful to  the  entire  community.  A  strong 
beginning  should  be  made  at  once,  and 
the  National,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments should  all  take  part  In  the  good 
work. 
AppIicatioM  of  Chemical  and  Phnleal  Seience. 

The  war  has  brought  home  to  millions 
of  young  men,  and  to  other  millions  of 
their  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances, that  in  the  new  kind  of  fighting, 
by  means  of  innumerable  applications  of 
chemical  and  physical  science,  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor  needs  intelligence,  personal 
initiative,  well-trained  senses,  and  some 
skill  of  eye,  ear,  or  hand.  All  the  bellig- 
erent Governments  have  learned  this  les- 
son. They  have  learned  that  armies  and 
nayles  need  a  large  proportion  of  skilled 
workmen  in  the  field,  at  the  front  as  well 
as  behind  the  front.  They  have  learned 
that  every  private  soldier  or  sailor  needs 
to  understand  orders,  to  remember  them, 
and  to  comprehend  the  plan  and  objects 
of  a  given  attack,  so  that  he  can  carry 
out  the  orders  even  if  no  officer  or  non- 
conimlssloneil  officer  be  left  to  guide  him. 
If,  then,  a  nation  may  be  called  on  to  put 
an  effective  army  Into  the  field  at  short 
notice.  Its  schools  should  have  given  con- 
stant attention  to  the  training  of  the 
senses  and  the  memory,  and  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  skill.  All  American  schools 
nnist,  therefore,  add  to  tlielr  present  pro- 
grams, which  are  Imsetl  chiefly  on  litera- 
ture and  mathematics,  instruction  in  the 
s(!icnces  of  observation  In  the  arts  and 
crafts,  and  in  the  elements  of  music, 
drawing,  modeling,  and  architecture ;  and 
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THE  LANGELOTH  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  SOdLAL  CENTER. 


How  a  Minipg  and  Manafactnriiig  Com- 
mimity  Found  th«  Way  to  Better 
Thinsa  —  A  Company  Employment 
Manager  as  Educational  and  Social 
Director. 


All  interesting  attempt  lo  provide  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  social  facilities 
in  a  manufacturing  and  mining  commu- 
nity has  been  made  at  Langeloth,  Pa. 
Lnngoloth  is  an  unincorporated  village 
of  1,300  population,  situated  30  miles 
west  of  Pitt.vl)urgli.  Tlic  principal  indus- 
try is  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
crude  zinc,  zinc  oxide,  and  zinc  dust  by 
tlio  American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.,  which 
i)l.*50  operates  its  own  coal  mines  at 
liUngoloth. 

Tlie  fumls  rai-sod  by  taxation  by  the 
township  in  which  Lanp:eloth  is  situated 
have  proved  Insuilicient  to  maintain  good 

must  give  all  pupils  practice  In  the  use  of 
tlieir  own  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  in 
productive  labor,  and  in  the  Inductive 
method  of  reasoning.  The  war  has  also 
placed  in  a  clear  light  the  need  all  over 
the  world  of  a  more  proiluctive  agricul- 
ture, and  has  shown  how  that  need  may 
be  satisfied  through  giving  Instruction  to 
children  and  adults  In  tlie  means  of 
Increasing  agiucultural  productiveness 
through  the  study  of  soils,  seeds,  food 
plants,  domestic  animals,  and  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  and  Improving  the 
soil.  It  follows  that  the  teaching  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  art  should  be  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  education  of  every 
child  in  both  the  urban  and  the  rural 
population. 

NaUonal  Sapport. 

T1k»  first  efforts  of  any  community 
toward  the  great  improvement  of  their 
schools  which  the  war  has  taught  tlie 
American  public  to  desire  must  be  di- 
rected simultaneously  to  the  secondary 
sth<H>l.s  and  the  normal  scliools.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  are  generally  under  the 
management  of  municipalities,  town  or 
city ;  the  normal  schools  are  usually  con- 
IrolkMl  !)y  the  State.  The  budgets  of  the 
secondary  schools  are  municipal  budgets; 
the  appropriations  for  normal  schools 
come  from  the  State  legislatures.  The 
public  must  therefore  urge  the  desired 
improvements  on  municipal  governments 
and  State  legislatures.  The  campaign 
must  be  a  wide  one,  and  the  National 
Govern] uent  must  siipiwrt  it  with  money 
and  cxi)ert  .sui)ervisiou. 


school^,  so  the  American  Zinc  and  Chemi- 
cal Co.  supplements  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  township  school  board  to 
the  schools  of  Langeloth.  The  total 
amount  raised  by  taxation  and  appro- 
priated by  the  company  is  about  $15,000. 
In  addition  there  is  tlie  Income  from  an 
endowment  of  $100,000^  making  a  total 
revenue  for  the  schools,  for  social  and 
•recreational  work,  and  for  the  education 
of  adults,  $20,000.  The  sciiools  have  an 
enrollment  of  250. 

The  educational,  social,  recreational, 
and  health  work  is  In  chai-ge  of  a  director 
who  is  also  employment  manager  of  the 
company.  He  is  known  as  the  educa- 
tional and  social  director.  His  task  Is 
to  correlate  all  the  activities  of  the  c-om- 
monlty — whicational,  i-ecivatlonal,  health, 
and  social. 

The  School  Organization. 

Tlie  fi)Uowing  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
organization  of  tlie,  s<^-hools  and  of  the 
community : 

In  an  industrial  comumnity  such  as 
Langeloth,  with  a  population  represent- 
ing many  different  nationalities,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  abilities  of  children  attend- 
ing school  vary  in  a  marked  degree. 
Some  will  be  able  to  advance  in  their 
school  work  more  rapidly  than  others  if 
they  have  the  opportunity,  ond  others 
will  need  more  time  in  which  to  complete 
n  grade.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
classes  in  tl\e  first  thi*ee  grades  are  taught 
In  small  groiip«  a%*erag!ng  about  12  pu- 
pils. There  are  on  an  average  36  pupils 
to  each  teacher.  A  teacher  usually  has 
one  or  two  groups  in  her  room  at  a  time, 
and  teaches  each  group  for  a  perio<l  of 
20  minutes.  Each  child  thus  gets  almost 
individual  attention,  and  has  at  tlie  same 
time  the  stimulation  of  other  pupils  in 
the  group.  Each  group  goes  just  as  fast 
as  it  can.  If  a  pupil  can  not  maintain 
himself  Ln  his  group  he  is  dropiied  back 
to  the  next  lower  group,  which  is  only  n 
few  weeks  behind.  If  a  child  has  been 
out  of  school  for  a  few  weeks  he  is  upon 
Ills  return  to  school  placed  in  the  group 
where  he  can  maintain  himself.  au<i  thus 
does  not  liecome  a  dead  weight  to  his 
class,  nor  does  he  have  to  repeat  the  work 
of  an  entire  half  yeiir  or  year. 

The  children  who  are  not  in  the  regu- 
lar classroom  are  taking  music  under  a 
special  teacher,  or  are  on  the  i>laygrouiMl 
or  in  the  playr<»om  under  the  super>isl()n 
of  a  i)lay  Instructor.  In  the  grades  alwive 
the  third  the  groups  are  larger,  but  tlie 
clilhlreii  are  given  opi^ortuiilty  for  s|HH*lal 
woiii  in  music,  manual  training,  liome 
economics,  an<l  i)h»y. 

In  tlie  priuiury  grades  1  hour  a  day 
is  allowed  for  play  and  20  minutes  a  day 
for  nuisii'.  The  schOi)l  hours  are  from  0 
a.  m.  to  ti.rhi  .p.  m.  with  1  lunn-  and  4.1 
minutes  for  the  noon  rcs^css.  In  tlie 
grades  alK)ve  the  third  eadi  chihl  has  40 
niliuites  for  piny,  20  for  music,  ;iiid  <M)  for 
manual  training  or  home  economics  encli 
day.  The  school  hours  are  from  S.li.l 
a.  m.  to  4.r)."j  p.  m.  wftli  1  hour  and  40 
minutes  for  no(Ui   rei-ess.     The  program 


in  practice  Is  about  as  follows:  After  a 
recitation  period  there  is  a  play  period, 
or  a  period  in  music  or  in  handwork,  then 
back  to  the  regular  classroom.  Study  and 
play  or  handwork  are  thus  alternated 
throughout  the  day. 

There  are  two  special  teachers  of  play, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  employed  for  the  en- 
tire year.  These  instructors  have  charge 
of  the  recreational  activities  of  the  entire 
community. 

SiKcial  Featnrco. 

There  is  a  psychological  clinic  In  the 
schools.  The  year  this  clinic  was  es- 
tablished it  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  psychological  clinic  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  who  spent 
part  of  each  week  at  the  Langeloth 
schools.  At  present  the  clinic  is  In  charge 
of  one  of  the  teachers  who  made  special 
preparation  for  this  kind  of  work. 

A  dental  clinic  is  also  maintained 
where  every  school  child  is  examined.  A 
physician  is  employed  to  look  after  the 
health  not  only  of  the  school  children 
but  of  the  entire  community.  A  school 
nurse  or  home  visitor  is  emploj-ed.  She 
visits  the  scliools  once  each  day,  and 
si)ends  the  rest  of  her  time  in  the  homes, 
giving  instruction  in  home  hygiene,  sani- 
tation and  household  economy. 

An  evening  school  provides  instruction 
for  adults.  Any  subject  is  provided  if  five 
IK^rsous  ask  for  it.  A  class  of  women  is 
taught  home  economics.  The  school 
building  is  open  practically  every  night 
for  recreational  purix>scs.  The  Langeloth 
band  has  its  headquarters  and  does  its 
practicing  in  the  schooL  Numerous  par- 
ties ore  held  In  the  school  building;  sev- 
eral dubs  use  it  for  dancing.  Pool  tables 
are  part  of  the  equipment. 

Several  homses  completely  furnished 
are  provided  for  the  teachers  and  the 
school  nurse,  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  rent  per  teacher  amounting  to  five 
or  six  dollars  a  month. 

The  motion-picture  house  of  the  town 
is  in  charge  of  the  director  of  schools. 
Tlie  usual  admission  price  is  chargetl 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  profit. 
If  a  profit  is  made  on  any  siiow  addi- 
tional films  or  other  features  are  pruvideil 
at  the  next  show. 


WAR  ISSUES  COURSE. 


Tecause  of  the  demnntl  from  various 
colleges  for  a  continuation  of  courses  oi: 
the  same  general  character  as  the  war- 
issues  course  the  Committee  on  Educji- 
tion  and  Special  Training  of  the  War 
Department  issued  a  statement  ouNovcid- 
ber  IM\  dealing  with  tlM>  facilities  for  fu- 
ture courses  on  j)rol)lenis  of  war,  IIk* 
Iieace  conference,  ami  reconstruct  Icm. 
The  statement  lists  available  source*?^  of 
nmterial  on  these  subjects. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  AMERICANIZATION.         ,  _ 


Children  as  the  Key  to  the  Foreign-Born— Mothers'  Meetings  Under  the  Guidance 

of  the  Kindergartner. 


Kiiidergarton  teachers  have  always 
been  particularly  valuable  agents  In  help- 
ing foreign  parents  to  find  their  place  In 
the  American  community.  A  movement 
recently  set  on  foot  by  the  kindergarten 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  pro- 
poses to  utilize  this  aid  more  systemati- 
cally and  effectively  than  heretofore. 
Special  suggestions  that  have  been 
drawn  up  for  distribution  to  kinder- 
garten teachers  are  as  follows: 
Special  Attention  to  the  Children. 

1.  ^lake  tlie  kindergarten  class  a  small 
democracy  where  the  children  of  all  na- 
tions shall  learn  that  mutual  respect  and 
service  are  the  basis  of  all  good  citizen- 
ship. . 

2.  Take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  the 
limes  and  inject  American  ideals  Into  all 
games  and  stories  both  for  the  children 
and  the  mothers. 

3.  Let  your  aim  be  to  foster  every  help 
which  will  enable  the  child  to  grow  up 
with  love  for  America.  Win  this  by  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  culture  the 
Immigrants  bring,  and  a  tactful  inculca- 
tion of  the  basic  i)rlnciple8  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  in  this  country. 

Heme  Vitltinff. 

1.  Visit  the  Immigrant  mother  oftcner 
than  American  mothers,  because  her 
need  •of  contact  with  an  American  woman 
is  keener  and  Is  frequently  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

2.  Provide  yourself  with  picture  books, 
scissors  and  paper,  or  other  articles, 
which  will  delight  the  children,  thus  in- 
suring the  mother's  welcome. 

3.  Invite  the  immigi*ant  mother  to 
visit  the  school  while  it  is  in  session,  and 
Iiave  her  see  what  her  children  are  doing. 

4.  Urge  the  mother  to  keep,  all  lier 
children  in  school  as  long  as  possible 
after  they  have  reached  the  age  limit  of 
compulsory  school  attendance;  point  out 
to  her  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
that  an  education  will  give  them. 

5.  Have  the  kindergarten  children  in- 
terpret to  the  mother  little  American 
stories  that  she  may  learn  to  tell  them 
again.  I^t  your  attitude  be  that  of 
neighbor  and  friend,  not  Investigator  and 
questioner. 

G.  Help  the  foreign  neighbor  to  help 
and  trust  herself.  Scores  of  problems, 
such  as  unemployment,  exploitation,  ill- 
ness, racial  and  neighborhood  frictions 
and  relationships,  will  be  brought  to  you 
after  the  friendship  Is  w*on ;  this  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  train  her  In  self- 
reliance. 

Methcn'  MceUiiffs. 

1.  Bring  the  mothers  together  in  meet- 
ings after  the  acquaintance  is  well  ce- 
mentetl,  and  rather  err  In  waiting  for 
them  to  gi*ow  acqualnteil  with  our  ways 
and  pe6i)le  than  force  these  things  upon 
them  too  soon. 

2.  l!>)ulp  yourself  to  teach  English  and 
civics  to  foreign  women  by  studying  a  se- 
ries of  lessons  which  may  be  secured 
upon  application  to  the  State  Department 


of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  fact 
that  in  a  number  of  States  women  whose 
husbands  are  American  citizens  automati- 
cally receive  the  right  to  vote,  whether 
or  not  they  speak  or  understand  English, 
injects  an  element  of  danger  into  this  new 
electoral  power.  The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish is  one  thing,  and  the  teaching  of 
civics  for  the  safety  of  the  vote  is  an- 
other thing.  Often  it  Is  wise  to  teach 
civics  without  giving  primary  attention 
to  the  English.  With  one  or  two  English 
speaking  foreign  women  in  the  group  civ- 
ics may  be  taught  by  using  these  women 
as  Interpreters. 

3.  Ask  the  foreign  mother  to  acquaint 
you  witJi  her  foods  and  dishes,  then  as- 
sist her  in  finding  food  substitutes  which 
will  nearly  correspond  to  the  diet  upon 
which  she  has  been  dependent,  and  teach 
her  some  ways  of  using  those  substitutes. 
If  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  kindergar- 
ten room,  or  a  settlement  is  not  available, 
arrange  to  have  groups  of  10  mothers 
mc»et  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  group. 

4.  Urge  the  Immigrant  mother  to  in- 
form herself  as  to  where  her  daughters 
are  employed,  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  associate.  This  information 
will  lead  her  into  a  better  knowledge  of 
American  industrial  life,  and  may  enable 
iier  to  help  her  daughters  in  many  ways. 

5.  Introduce  the  mothers  in  small 
groups  to  American  institutions  such  as 
art  museums,  natural  history  museums, 
libraries,  and  other  places  of  interest 
which  win  help  them  to  understand  and 
feel  acquainted  with  the  new  country. 

Cooperation  With  Agencies. 

1.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  other  agen- 
cies whose  work  it  is  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  menace  the  work  of  Ameri- 
canization in  the  home  and  school.  Know 
all  legal  and  war-relief  agencies  available 
and  the  special  function  of  each,  so  that 
you  can  rightly  direct  those  who  need 
further  aid  than  you  can  give  them. 

2.  Find  out  which  of  your  kindergarten 
families  have  men  still  in  the  service. 
Give  them  special  attention.  See  that 
each  mother  understands  something  of 
the  principles  and  aims  involved  in  the 
great  war.  The  American  Red  Crgss  can 
help  you  In  many  ways  to  aid  the  foreign- 
born  mother  in  the  readjustments  made 
necessary  because  of  governmental  war 
regidatlons. 

3.  Find  out  In  what  families  the  father 
has  not  taken  out  his  first  naturalization 
papers;  find  out  why.  Help  him  to  be- 
come Interested  in  taking  the  first  step. 
Learn  the  location  of  the  nearest  night 
school  which  he  can  attend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  English ;  offer  to  direct 
him  there  and  give  him  a  note  of  intro- 
duction to  the  teacher  in  charge.  If  there 
Is  no  night  school  for  foreigners,  appeal 
to  your  board  of  education  to  establish 
oue  in  the  vicinity  of  your  gi'oup  of 
families. 

Pragram  for  Stadj  Clnbi. 

1.  Induce  the  club  or  association  to 
which  you  belong  to  take  up  the  serious 
study  of  the  foi-elgn  born  who  come  in 
large  numbers  to  America.  Americans 
should   know   the  political   history,   the 


life,  the  art  and  culture  of  the  Mag>^ars, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Oroatians,  the  Slo- 
vaks, the  Poles,  the  I^lians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  and  other  races  in  the  United 
States.  Volumes  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  contain  good  material 
In  the  form  of  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  less  well-known  races. 

2.  The  work  which  has  been  done  at  a 
neighborhood  house  In  New  York  City  in 
collecting  specimens  of  peasant  art  and 
of  having  the  Bohemians  copy,  in  a  little 
center  of  their  own,  art  as  it  Is  expressed 
In  the  furnishings  and  equipment  of  a 
Bohemian  home,  shows  what  a  study  of 
peasant  life  can  do  for  eacli  of  the  alien 
races;  also  what  it  might  do  for  Ameri- 
cans In  revealing  to  them  the  art  instinct 
and  the  way  It  expresses  Itself  In  each 
of  these  peasant  groups  when  given  an 
opportunity. 


LOUISIANA'S  FIVE  AMEND- 
MENTS. 


The  five  school  constitutional  amend- 
ments voted  on  in  Louisiana  at  the  last 
election  were  all  ratified  by  the  people. 
They  provide: 

1.  A  State  tax  of  a  third  of  a  mill  for 
the  four  white  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  Is  a  substantial  financial 
increase. 

2.  A  State  tax  of  a  mill  and  a  half 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
This  doubles  the  State  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

3.  A  parish  tax  of  3  mills.  This  doubles 
the  constitutional  parish  tax. 

4.  All  of  the  above  are  to  be  collected 
on  a  hundred  per  cent  assessment. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  $10,000  annual 
limitation  on  the  support  of  Southern 
University. 


Hearings  on  Education  BilL 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
through  better  instruction  and  gradation 
and   through    consolidation   and    su];)er- 
vislon,  the  rural  schools  and  the  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  localities. 

It  was  shown  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties need  to  be  equalized.  Some  States 
arc  richer  than  others.  The  per  capita 
wealUi  Is  $726.35  in  North  Carolina  and 
$1,135.35  for  Nevada. 

Phyiical  Edacation. 

The  bill  considered  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee provides  $20,000,000  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of 
physical  and  health  education  and  recrea- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  In  the  hearings 
that  this  Is  ah  approin-latlon  of  21 J  cents 
for  each  i>erson,  and,  with  the  equal 
amount  requireil  of  the  States,  would 
furnish  a  per  capita  of  43^  cents — a  very 
small  amount  when  the  serious  economic 
loss  due  to  preventable  disease  is  con- 
sidered. 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
of  Cincinnati. 


Director  Giiss,  of  the  Cincinnati  unit 
of  tlie  United  States  Scliool  Garden 
Army,  lias  reports  and  records  now  com- 
piled which  show  that  11,000  of  Cincin- 
nati's Junior  War  Garden  Volunteers 
produced  the  past  season,  on  157  acres  of 
school  and  home  gardens,  $38,000  worth 
of  vegetables,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
$242  per  acre. 

Twenty  adults  who  cultivated  about 
1  acre  in  several  of  our  school  gardens 
report  a  total  production  of  less  than 
$220.  One  thousand  five  hundred  chil- 
dren who  gardened  through  tlie  season  in 
about  50  school  gardens  having  a  total 
area  of  37  acres  produced  nearly  $9,500 
worth  of  vegetables,  or  $256  worth  per 
acre.  Children  report  from  their  home 
gardens  (121  acres),  which  had  less  close 
and  constant  supervision  from  the  teach- 
ers than  the  school  gardens,  an  average 
production  of  $240  per  acre.  There  were 
578  children  in  the  "market  garden 
clubs"  who  cultivated  at  least  one- 
twentieth  acre  apiece  through  the  season 
(total  45  acres)  and  harvested  $14,500 
worth  of  vegetables,  or  $322  worth  per 
acre. 

From  the  children's  gardens  at  least 
2,035  quarts  of  vegetables  were  canned 
by  themselves,  and  11,841  quarts  by  their 
parents  and  others. 

The  expense  for  plowing,  fertilizer,  and 
seeds  on  the  school  gardens  was  $2,220. 
Of  this  the  board  of  education  advanced 
$1,538,  and  the  children  have  repaid  to 
the  board  so  far  about  $650. 

Down  Town  Children. 

Car  tickets  to  the  value  of  $226  were 
furnisheil  by  the  board,  members  of  tl>e 
Rotary  Club,  the  Cincinnati  Woman's 
Club,  and  other  friends  to  transport 
downtown  children  to  suburban  gardens. 
These  children  have  produced  more  than 
$1,500  worth  of  vegetables  at  a  total  net 
cost  to  the  Ix^anl  of  oilucation,  including 
car  ticlcets  furnished,  of  about  $500. 

Uesults  of  the  following  schools  are 
esiM»cially  notal)l(*:  Tweuty-one  children 
of  Rolhonberg  School  cultivateil  21/20 
acres  in  Cummiusvillo,  5  miles  away,  un- 
der sui)ervision  of  Miss  I^ouiso  Lamarre, 
and  producc'tl  .$205  worth  of  vegetables 
at  an  expense  of  .$57,  of  whicli  they  have 
repaid  $31.  Tliey  receive<l  $12.50  worth 
of  car  ticlcots. 


Twenty-three  children  of  Stowe  School 
traveled  0  miles  to  garden  on  23/20  acres 
at  the  East  High  School  and  have  har- 
vested $213  worth  of  vegetables.  They 
received  $30  worth  of  car  tickets. 

Twenty-four  children  of  grades  4  to  G 
of  the  Sixth  District  School  walked  most 
of  the  time  2  miles  to  their  gardens  on 
Burnet  Avenue,  Mount  Auburn,  receiving 
only  $8.10  in  car  tickets,  and  produced 
$81  worth  of  vegetables  on  7/20  acre, 
most  of  which  was  an  old  pasture.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  $231  per  acre. 

Twenty-six  boys  and  girls  from  Bloom 
Junior  High  School  took  care  through 
the  summer  of  about  two  and  one-half 
acres  in  two  lots  in  Westwood  which 
were  prepared  for  cultivation  in  the 
spring  by  themselves  and  other  pupils  of 
the  school.  Many  trees,  large  and  small, 
and  much  brush  were  removed  and  new 
sod  land  plowed.  Nearly  $350  worth  of 
vegetables  were  harvested,  most  of  which 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  $115,  the  balance 
to  replenish  the  school's  garden  fund. 
Many  of  the  vegetables  were  used  in  the 
"  penny  lunch  "  at  the  school. 

Thirty  boys  from  Avondale  School,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  sons  of  millionaires, 
cultivated  through  tlie  season  21/20  acre 
in  Carthage  (on  land  donated  by  the  Pol- 
lak  Steel  Company)  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  E.  P.  Reeve.  They  fur- 
nished their  own  tools,  paid  their  own 
fare,  and  harvested  $300  worth  of  vege- 
tables, without  expense  to  the  board,  ex- 
cept supervision. 

The  school  garden  reporting  the  high- 
est production  in  the  city  was  the  2-acre 
tract  in  Carthage  cultivated  by  about  30 
children  of  the  Mary  Dill  School  Market 
Garden  Club.    Mr.  Walter  Bausch  taught 


gardening  in  the  school  through  the  year 
and  directed  the  planting  and  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Eyler  supervised  the 
summer  care  and  the  harvesting  of  more 
than  $1,050  worth  of  vegetables. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  raise<l 
by  school  children  under  supervision 
amounts  to  nearly  three  times  the  entire 
budget  of  the  gardening  department. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  all  children 
having  a  worth-while  garden,  such  as  en- 
titled them  to  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  badge,  arc 
to  receive  a  grade  on  their  gardens  to  be 
issued  on  the  first  report  cards  sent  out 
in  the  fall. 


School  Directed  Home  Gardens  in  Nine 
Southern  Cities. 


Net  receipts  of  $132,784,  besides  182,- 
000  quarts  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits,  are  reported  by  Miss  Ethel 
Go  wans,  specialist  in  school  and  home 
gardening  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
for  the  school  children  in  nine  small 
southern  cities  where  home  gardening  di- 
rected by  the  school  has  been  carried  on 
^stematlcally  for  some  time. 

The  cities  where  the  work  has  been 
done  are :  Concord  and  Greensboro,  S.  C. ; 
Danville  and  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Durham, 
Raleigh,  and  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  and 
Morristown  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  In 
these  nine  cities  43  teachers  were  at  work 
directing  home  gardens  between  March  1 
and  November  15,  the  period  covered  by 
the  report.  These  teachers  made  a  total 
of  27,683  visits  to  gardens,  or  an  average 
of  643  per  teacher.  They  had  under 
their  supervision  7,8(59  school  gardeners, 
with  an  aggregate  acreage  of  501.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  gardens  were 
$17,551  and  the  receipts  were  $150,335. 

The  following  is  the  report  by  cities: 


Repon  of  school-directed  home  gardens  March  1  to  November  jfj,  1918. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Children's  Bureau  Seeks  Cooperation  of  PubUc-School  Teachers— Industrial  Ex- 
ploitation of  Children  Permanently  Hamful  and  WhoUy  Unnecessary— How 
Teachers  Can  Help. 


The  public-school  teachers  of  the  United 
States  are  asked  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  help  In  the  "Back-to-school 
drive,"  which  Is  Part  III  of  the  children's 
year  campaign  to  "  get  a  square  deal  for 
children."  The  success  of  the  drive  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  teachers. 
Tlie  bureau  Is  counting  upon  them  not 
ODly  to  help  with  the  work  of  getting  chil- 
dren back  to  school,  but  to  persuade  boys 
and  girls  to  stay  In  school  In  spite  of  the 
demands  of  the  big  world  outside. 

"  I*m  old  enougii  to  work ; "  "I  don't 
like  school,  anyway ;"  "  I*ve  got  to  help 
at  home  "—these  are  the  chief  reasons 
given  by  the  children  who  leave  school 
to  work.  The  high  wages  offered  have 
affected  the  yoimgsters  as  a  candle 
does  a  moth,  and  with  results  al- 
most as  disastrous.  The  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  English  board  of  education 
said,  when  a  similar  situation  was  al- 
lowed to  arise  among  English  children  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war :  "  The  increase 
in  the  employment  of  children  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  all  question  of  doubt 
that  many  boys  and  girls  arc  being  spoilt 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  by  their 
too  oaiiy  enlistment  In  the  ranks  of  the 
employed," 

Reanlte  of  Sanreya  DiscMirasiiie. 

Since  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall 
the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  scries  of  surveys  in  typical  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centers  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  children  of  the  United 
States  have  left  school  for  work.  It  has 
found  that  in  Washington,  for  example, 
3,095  certificates  have  been  Issued  to 
children  12  and  13  years  of  age  to  work 
eitlier  outside  of  school  hours  or  full 
time.  This  is  an  increase  of  295  per 
cent  over  191C-17.  In  Wilmington  61 
per  cent  more  children  over  14  have 
tnken  out  permits  this  year  than  last, 
suul  practically  the  entire  Gl  per  cent 
have  definitely  left  school  to  enter  indus- 
try on  full  time.  More  than  this,  reports 
of  gi-eatly  increased  shifting  from  job  to 
job  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  child  is  not 
finding  in  his  work  a  steadily  progressing 
training.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  chil- 
dren Is  of  the  unskilled  variety,  offering 
mtle  or  no  training  for  the  future.  The 
figures  do  not  sliow,  moreover,  that  chil- 
dren are  staying  more  faithfully  at  their 
jobs  because  of  high  wnge«,  or.  indeed, 
that  thoy  are  staying  long  enough  to  gain 
from   their  indu.strial  experience  ability 


which  will  make  them  increasingly  usefuL 
It  is  the  teacher  who  must  convince 
children  that  high  wages  are  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  training  and  education 
that  they  involve.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
must  show  children  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  what  the  school  has  to  offer. 
It  Is  the  teacher  who  must  persuade 
children  to  stay  in  school  for  the  sake  of 
the  conntry  our  men  have  died  to  defend. 

Acttv*  Caapaign  to  Keep  Children  in  School 

Backing  up  the  Government,  the  child 
conservation  section  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  with  its  organization  of 
nearly  11,000,000  women,  will  carry  on 
the  active  work  of  the  campaign  to  keep 
children  In  school.  A  school  welfare  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  for  each  school- 
house  in  tlie  country.  Tlie  first  work 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  will  be 
to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with 
the  child  labor  and  school  attendance 
laws.  Then  they  will  go  to  county  su- 
perintendents, school  principals,  and 
teachers  to  get  an  accurate  list  of  the 
children  who  have  left  school,  their  ages, 
and  the  grades  in  which  they  last  were. 
Anned  with  this  information,  the  com- 
mittee members  will  call  on  the  parents 
to  discuss  with  them  the  question  of 
sending  their  children  back  to  school. 

It  will  be  found,  of  coui-se,  that  many 
boys  and  girls  have  been  compelled  to 
go  to  w^ork  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  an  actual  need  of  supple- 
menting the  family  Income.  It  is  hope<l 
that  some  of  these  children  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  further  education  as 
a  result  of  the  drive.  Local  committees 
are  planning  to  furnish  scholarships  simi- 
lar to  those  now  offered  in  most  colleges 
and  a  few  high  schools.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  should  keep  a  child  in 
school  for  a  year.  If  only  one  scholar- 
ship Is  founded  for  each  school,  281,000 
children  who  might  otiierwisc  have  had 
their  education  cut  short  will  be  able  to 
return  to  school.  In  cases  where  the 
family  budget  is  reduced  by  the  absence 
of  the  father  or  older  brother  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  Re<l  Cross  will  help  to  keep  the 
children  of  the  family  in  school. 
How  the  Teacher  Can  Help. 

There  are  tin-ee  ways  In  which  a 
teacher  can  help  the  local  .school  welfare 
connnittees  in  the  back-to-school  drive: 
(1)  she  can  give  the  mechanical  aid  of 
furnishing  the  children's  names  to  the 
Louie  vij<itors;   (2)  she  can  lierself  take 


CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION 
IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


The  Conference  on  Education  in  Min- 
ing Towns,  called  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, met  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, November  29  and  30,  and  was  at- 
tended by  about  60  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Speakers  at  the  morning  session,  No- 
vember 29,  included  Supt.  E.  P.  Webb,  of 
Allegany  County,  Md.,  who  discussed  the 
Maryland  compulsory  law;  Millard  B. 
King,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Education,  wlio  analyzed  the  occupa- 
tion of  mining,  with  special  reference  to 
the  possibilities  of  part-time  schooling; 
and  Orton  Lowe,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  who 
pointed  out  the  Importance  of  school  gar- 
dening,  poultry  raising,  and.  general  re- 
pair work  in  any  plan  of  education  for 
mine  communities.  E.  E.  Bach«  of  the 
Ellsworth  Collieries,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the' educational  and  social  wel- 
fare work  in  liis  community. 

At  the  afternoon  session  A-  C.  Callen, 
professor  of  mining  engineering  at  tlie 
University  of  West  Virginia,  urged  that 
the  departments  of  engineering  do  exten- 
sion work  at  the  mines.  Joslah  Keeley, 
general  manager  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.,  described  the  funda- 
mental problems  involved  in  raising  the 
level  of  etlucation  for  the  mine  commu- 
nity— so  far,  he  showed*  the  effect  of 
education  had  necessarily  been  to  draw 
away  the  sons  of  miners  from  mining  as 
an  occupation.  Judge  Joseph  Buflington 
gave  a  characteristic  address  on  Ameri- 
canization, urging  especially  that  at- 
tempts be  made  to  reach  the  miner  on  his 
own  ground  and  in  his  own  way. 

At  the  Saturday  session  a  pai)er  by 
Dr.  C.  O.  Roberts  of  California,  Pa.,  deal- 
ing with  health  problems,  was  read  and 
discusseil  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Small  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  B.  F.  Ashe,  of  Lange- 
loth.  Pa.,  discuss<Hl  recreation  In  mining 
and  manufacturing  communities,  describ- 
ing the  plan  in  his  own  town,  and  Miss 
Anna  15.  Austin,  of  the  National  Young 
Women's  (!lnistian  Association,  spoke  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  teacher's 
diflicnlty  in  securing  a  .suitable  boaitling 
place  In  the  mining  community. 

The  delegates  present  voted  to  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  call  a  similar 
conference  in  1010. 


nn  active  part  in  the  visiting,  and  try  to 
get  the  children  back  to  school ;  (3)  final- 
ly, she  can  make  the  returned  children  in 
her  classrooms  ^^ee  what  tlu;  sc!it»ols  can 
lU'ovido  in  the  way  of  tsinipment  with 
which  to  meet  llie  challenge  of  ihc  future. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  HEALTH  WORK 


PLAY  IS  THE  THING. 


North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
Urges  Importance  of  Play— Children 
Must  Have  More  Play  for  Proper 
Development  of  Health,  Character, 
and  Morals. 


That  play  is  not  only  a  good  tiling  for 
children,  but  essential  to  their  proper  de- 
velopment Is  tlie  message  of  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Play  is  as  essential  to  a  child  as  work 
is  to  a  man.  He  needs  it  for  growth.  He 
neeils  it  not  only  for  his  proper  physical 
development,  but  for  his  mental  and 
uioral  development  as  well.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  boy  without  play  to-day 
is  the  man  without  a  job  to-morrow.  Play 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  useless  lux- 
ury for  children,  as  a  time  killer  for 
youth,  but  parents,  teachers,  and  even 
lawmakers  are  now  beginning  to  look 
upon  children's  play  as  a  necessity — some- 
thing* they  must  have  if  they  grow  up  into 
strong,  healthy,  happy  men  and  women. 

Play  teaches  children  team  work.  Boys 
that  can  play  together  to-day  can  work 
together  to-morrow.  It  teaches  them  fair- 
ness. Honesty  is  nowhere  put  to  the  test 
that  it  meets  on  the  playground.  Play  on 
the  .square  is  the  first  rule  of  the  game. 
It  teaches  respect  for  authority.  The 
first  mark  of  a  good  soldier  is  his  willing- 
ness to  obey  orders.  He  can  never  be  a 
leader  who  can  not  himself  follow. 


Rather  a  Playground  without  a  School 
Than  a  School  without  a  Play- 
ground. 

Play  is  a  factor  so  important  in  the 
health  and  educational  life  of  a  child 
that  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says :  "  Rather 
a  playground  without  a  school  than  a 
school  without  a  playground."  Begard- 
less  of  whether  one  wholly  agrees  with 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  views  or  not,  the  play- 
ground is  what  is  needed  to  counteract 
tlie  stress  and  strain  that  children  are 
likely  to  suffer,  not  only  from  reports  and 
conditions  dealing  with  the  war,  but  also 
from  the  increased  efforts  that  are  being 
required  of  children  to  make  for  them- 
selves a  more  thorough  mental  and  phys- 
ical equipment  for  the  future.  To-morrow 
will  nt?ed  men  and  women  with  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,  with  highly  trained 
intellects  supi)orteil  by  strong,  healthy 
sinews  and  nerves.  Tlie  children  of  to- 
chiy  will  \ie  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow, and  whether  they  be  preparetV 
to  meet  the  more  trying  problems  of  the 
Avar  that  will  fall  to  their  lot  depends 
largely  upon  the  training  that  Is  given 
them  to-day. 

A  playgi-ound  for  every  school,  play 
fjpace  for  every  child,  and  every  child 
playing  at  playtime  Is  the  program  tliat 
should  be  carrietl  out  at  every  school  house 
In  North  Carolina  this  spring.  The  little 
sum  of  money  needed  to  provide  sand 


boxes,  swings,  and  teeter  boards  for  the 
little  children,  and  ball  fields,  tennis 
courts,  and  horizontal  bars  for  the  older 
children  will  be  small,  indeed,  compared 
to  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  that  will  be 
readily  noted  in  the  children  who  play. 
No  school  that  stands  for  service  to  the 
child  can  afford  to  neglect  this  part  of  its 
necessary  equipment,  and  no  teacher  can 
afford  not  to  have  her  pupils  recreate 
their  minds  and  their  bodies  every  day. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION   SERVICE. 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion, has  established  a  National  Physical 
Education  Service  to  work  for  a  *'  broad 
program  of  State  and  Federal  legislation 
and  for  the  development  of  the  intelligent 
public  opinion  which  will  assure  both 
legislation  and  Its  affective  realization  in 
local  school  systems."  The  purpose  and 
attitude  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  In  undertaking  this  new 
work  are  thus  expressed  In  the  words  of 
the  president,  Joseph  Lee: 

The  task  suggested  is  one,  of  course, 
which  must  have  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. The  thought  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  arranging  for  the  Physical 
Education  Service  as  a  special  depart- 
ment is  to  provide  a  means  through  which 
all  those  interested  in  this  problem  can 
work  together  to  this  common  end.  I 
know  that  you  would  ogree  with  us  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  any  such  service 
to  be  established  except  upon  the  basis  of 
giving  all  Interested  an  opportunity  to 
pool  their  resources  and  work  enthusi- 
astically together  for  this  great  goal. 
We  understand  that  everyone  who  has 
been  working  heretofore  will  be  ready  to 
continue  to  give  even  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  as  called  upon. 
In  other  words,  none  of  those  heretofore 
Interested  will  cease  their  work  because 
of  this  I'equest  that  the  leadership  be 
assumed  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  but  will  ex- 
pect to  be  called  upon  with  many  others 
to  pull  steadily  together  on  this  task 
which  is  so  much  bigger  than  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization. 

Myron  T.  Herrlck,  vice  president  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association, 
is  the  chairman  of  this  new  service.  A. 
Dana  Caul  kins,  who  has  been  the 
regional  director  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  (Washington  district), 
will  serve  as  executive  secretary  both  of 
the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
and  of  the  National  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Education.  The  oflTice  is  at  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.         •- 


CHILD   HEALTH   ORGANIZATION. 


A  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Child  Health  Organization 
(see  School  Life,  Sept.  1),  whereby  the 
health  education  material  prepared  by 
the  Child  Health  Organization  is  made 
freely  available  for  the  schools-  of  the 
country.  Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  the 
field  secretary  of  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization, has  l>een  appointed  specialist 
in  health  education  in  the  division  of 
school  hygiene.  The  classroom  weight 
record  and  the  explanatory  pamphlet  will 
be  furnished  for  every  school  room  upon 
application  to  the  division  of  hygiene, 
Bureau  of  Education. 


THE  RED  CROSS  CALL  TO  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 


Tuberculosis,  the  most  destnictive  of 
all  diseases,  can  be  cured,  controlled,  and 
conquered. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  this  year 
appropriating  ?2,500,000  to  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  In  the  Uniteil  States, 
conducted  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  its  afllllated  agencies. 

Red  Cross  seals,  instead  of  being  sfjld 
this  year,  are  awarded  to  each  Red  Cross 
member  in  token  of  the  share  that  each 
has  in  the  fight  to  conquer  tuberculosis. 

America  needs  your  continued  support, 
personal  as  well  as  financial,  in  this  cam- 
paign for  health. 

Yoa  Can  Help 

(1)  By  living  so  that  you  will  not  get 
tuberculosis  and  will  avoid  spreading  it; 

(2)  By  cooperating  in  every  possible 
way  with  the  organized  tuberculosis 
agencies  in  your  State ; 

(3)  By  assisting  your  chapter  in  the 
relief  of  the  families  of  consumptive 
soldiers; 

(4)  By  interesting  the  children  in  your 
finully  and  town  in  "health  chores"  as 
modern  health  crusaders.  It  is  the  chil- 
dren who  must  redeem  the  Nation  from 
the  blight  of  war  in  after  j'ears. 

For  information  apply  to  your  chapter, 
your  State  tuberculosis  association,  or  to 
the  National  Tul>erculosis  Association, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  course  ou  North  Americnn  literature 
has  boon  instituted  at  tlic  Sorbonne. 
•    •    • 

The  University  of  Ix)n<lon  recently  In- 
nuprurated,  In  its  department  of  Imperial 
studies,  eight  public  lectures  on  "As- 
pects of  ffie  history  of  life  and  thou ff hi 
in  the  Vnited  States  of  America,'* 


BOLSHEVIST  VIEW  OF   RUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


At  one  of  the  conferences,  held  on 
April  12,  1918,  for  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Kussiap  Comrade  Ulya- 
nova  (representing  the  Bolslicvlst  Gov- 
ernment) characterized  the  future 
schools  of  the  soviet  republic  as  "  an  in- 
stitution which  will  give  men  an  all- 
around  eilucation  and  make  them  capable 
of  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  work. 
Our  schools  must  go  further  than  those 
created  by  the  Ixmrgeoisie;  we  must  not 
take  an  example  from  the  western.  Euro- 
pean school,  which  imparts  knowledge 
en  masse,  in  order  to  make  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  function  regularly. 
As  in  America,  the  school  must  be  a 
donuM-ratic  and  cultural  center,  closely 
relateil  to  the  liopulation  of  a  given  lo- 
cality." 


SPANISH  IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

Study  of  Spanish  has  received  special 
attention  In  France,  particularly  In  the 
Midi.  According  to  a  recent  statement 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
Spanish  is  taught  in  30  lyc6es. 

Spanish  has  recently  been  substituted 
for  English  in  the  interdepartmental  nor- 
mal school  for  women  of  Ix)t-et-Garonne ; 
and  the  municipality  of  Moissac  lias  voteil 
the  necessary  loans  to  enable  Spanish  to 
be  taught  as  the  second  modern  language 
in  the  junior  high  schcM^l  for  girls.  The 
ministry  has  likewise  assigned  an  hour 
additional  in  Spanish  in  the  Junior  high 
school  for  girls  at  Castelsarrasin  and 
throe  hours  in  Spanish  In  the  junior  high 
school  for  boys  at  Uouen.  It  has  also 
authorized  the  employment  of  a  teacher 
of  Si)anish  literature  in  the  junior  high 
school  for  girls  at  Lannemazan.  Besi<les 
the  above  definite  assignments,  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  is  given  experimentally 
In  a  number  of  primary  elementary 
schools  of  Southwest  France,  and  these 
experiments  will  be  continued. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY. 

The  educational  work  in  the  British 
armies,  until  recently  conductetl  by  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  uni- 
versities committee,  has  received  official 
sanction  by  the  creation  of  an  education 
department  which  constitutes  a  branch  of 
the  directorate  of  staff  duties.  The  aim 
of  the  new  department  4s  to  direct  and 
coordinate  the  work  already  in  being  and 
to  develop  it  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Yoimg  Men*s  Christian  Association 
nniversities  committee,  represented  by  all 
Britisii  universities,  the  Workers*  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Adult  School 
Union,  and  other  bodies,  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  as  the  agent 
for  carrying  out  the  education  on  tlie 
lines  of  communication.  It  will,  as  in  the 
past,  supply  qualified  instructors  and 
provide  classrooms,  books,  and  equip- 
ment. Lectures  will  be  provided  in  al- 
most all  subjects — literary,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, or  commercial,  some  reaching  to 
matriculation  standard.  Tlie  work  is  to 
be  systematized  so  that  a  man  who  began 
bis  studies  on  the  western  front  will  be 
able  to  continue  them,  no  matter  where  he 
may  be  transferred  in  the  armistice 
period. 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Young  Men*s  Clirlstian  Association  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures: 

In  France,  in  June  of  this  year,  over 
4.0()0  men  were  registered  in  classes,  and 
40.00<)  attended  classes.  In  July  the 
nnml)ers  were  5,000  and  70,000,  respec- 
tively, while  in  September  these  numbers 
had  been  almost  doubled. 

Five  distinct  classes  and  conditions  of 
service  are  considered  In  tlie  new  Army 
education  scheme.  They  are  (a)  the 
convalescent,  (6)  men  in  young  .soldier 
an(i  grnduateil  battalions,  (c)  command 
depots,  (d)  s|)ecial  camps  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, (c)  armies  in  the  field.  For  each 
of  these  classes  distinct  provision  has 
been  made.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the 
Ijondon  matriculation  examinations  in 
France  for  students  who  are  able  to  ful- 
fill the  university  requirements.  Nego- 
tintlons  are  also  under  way  to  enable 
students  who  are  too  advance<l  for  ordi- 
nary classes  to  communicate  with  higher 
centers  of  learning,  where  their  rending 
can  l>c  directed  by  men  versed  In  subjct^ts 
on  which  the  Army  students  seek  enlight- 
enment. The  universities  of  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain have  made  special  arrangements  to 
admit  men  with  one  year's  military  serv- 
ice to  iniiverslty  studies  during  the  \h^ 
riod  of  the  armistice  and  demobilization. 


THE   BOYS*   WORKING    RESERVE 
IN  1919. 


By  J.  Edwabd  Meeker. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  brought 
an  end  to  many  civilian,  war-emergency 
activities  in  the  United  States  which  were 
necessary  for  victory.  The  increased 
production  of  food  on  American  farms, 
however,  is  not  one  of  them.  By  Mr. 
Hoover's  recent  estimate,  the  United 
States  must,  in  1919,  double  the  huge  ex- 
port of  foodstulTs  which  we  sent  abroad  in 
1918.  This  means  the  export  of  double 
11.800,000  tons  of  food  that  was  sent  over- 
seas last  year. 

The  cause  for  this  increased  need  of 
American  farm  products  is  the  sudden 
addition  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  territories  occupied  by  the  latter 
four  countries,  to  tlie  already  huge  areas 
depending  on  America  for  their  food. 
Furthermore,  our  own  armies  may  bo 
kept  abroad  a  long  time  to  maintain  order 
on  German  soil,  thus  Increasing  America's 
responsibility  for  exporting  food,  and  de- 
creasing her  maximum  resources  of  faroi 
labor  needed  to  pro<lucc  bumper  crop-i. 
The  Food  Administration  has  estimated 
that  60  per  cent  of  this  bnrden  of  feedin^^ 
a  hungry  world  must  fall  on  the  United 
Statea 

The  Boys'  Working  Reserve  has  conse- 
quently planned  a  great  expansion  of  Its 
activities  during  the  coming  year.  By 
introiludng  the  farm-craft  lessons — a 
loose-leaf  pamphlet  series  with  a  binder — 
in  the  winter  curriculum  of  high  and 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  Is  planned  to  give  boys  from  IG 
to  21  a  course  in  farm  practice.  This 
study  in  school,  together  with  the  inten- 
sive training  at  the  Farm  Plattsburgs  in 
the  late  spring,  should  make  the  city  boy 
a  valuable  baud  during  the  summer  of 
1919. 

Beginning  January  20,  1919,  the  re- 
serve will  hold  its  national  enrollment 
week.  At  this  time  boys  can  enroll  at  any 
high  school  or  public  library  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  United  States  Boys'  Working  lie* 
serve  1ms,  In  1917  and  1918,  won  lugh 
praise  through  its  patriotic  work  in  heliv 
ing  to  maintain  the  fof)d  supplies  of  tlio 
Americnn  Expeditionary  Forces  and  our 
gallant  brot hers- in-a mis  fnwn  other  na- 
tions. In  1918  the  boys  of  the  Reserve 
raised  sufficient  food  to  fec<l  a  million 
soldiers  for  a  year.  Its  work,  originattnl 
as  a  task  of  patriotism,  ha.  now  becomo 
a  higher  and  wider  service  to  humanity. 
The  American  buy  has  bi»conie  a  decisive 
factor  in  world  history.  In  1910  he  face:; 
the  momentous  task  of  maintaining  ..j- 
mocracy  throiichwut  the  world  by  pro- 
ducing food.  Ho  will  not  fail  the  call  of 
humanity. 
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ILUTERACY  MUST  GO. 


Sentk  Carolma  Takes  Determined 
Stand — Governor  Appoints  Ilfitemcy 
Conmissioa — Concerted  Attempts  to 
Enlist  Efforts  of  Eyery  Man  and 
Woman  kt  tiie  State— Definite  Meas- 
ures Proposed. 


''The  shame  of  being  the  most  lag- 
gard of  all  the  States  In  literacy  should 
sting  the  decent  seif-respect  of  every 
South  OaroUnlan  into  vigorous  action. 
The  terrific  test  to  which  our  political 
fitness  and  industrial  competence  will  be 
put  in  the  fierce  after-war  straggle,  de- 
mands universal  education  as  a  condi- 
tion of  self-preservation." 

The  Illitemcy  Commission  for  tbe 
State  of  South  Carolina  thus  appeals  to 
State  pride  and  interest  In  a  statement 
recently  published. 

The  commission  was  appc^nted  in  1917 
by  Gov.  Manning  at  the  request  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Patterson  Wardiaw,  professor 
of  education,  University  of  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, chairman ;  State  Supt  J.  B.  Swear- 
Ingen,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Coker,  Miss  Mabel  Mont- 
gomery, George  D.  Brown,  jr.,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Edmunds,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Burts. 
An  Educational  Creed. 

While  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  Illit- 
eracy Commission  Is  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  adult  illiteracy  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  the  commission  lends 
Its  cordial  approval  to  tbe  promotion  of 
education  in  all  its  phases. 

It  has  adopted  the  following  educa- 
tional creed: 

1.  We  believe  In  education,  becai£9«  it 
makes  us  despise  littleness  and  induces 
us  to  endeavor  to  be  big  of  mind,  gener- 
ous of  soul,  and  sound  of  body. 

2.  We  believe  in  public  education,  be- 
cause it  best  fits  one  to  live  the  life  of  a 
free  man  in  a  free  country. 

3.  We  believe  in  education  at  public  ex- 
pense, because  it  is  tlie  payment  of  a  just 
debt  that  a  citizen  owes  his  State  in  re- 
turn for  her  fostering  care  to  see  to  it 
that  the  next  generation  shall  be  an  en- 
liglitened  and  e<lucated  citizenship. 

4.  We  believe  in  compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  public  schools,  because  i^orant 
greed  and  selfish  nn*ogance  can  not  be 
counted  upon  to  give  to  every  boy  and 
girl  an  equal  chance  in  life. 

5.  We  believe  in  the  e(''' cation  of  the 
whole  man  that  will  produce  a  souad 
body,  a  broad-gauged  mind,  and  a  gener- 
ous soul,  crowned  with  life's  fundamental 
virtues  and  graces. 

Something  for  Everyone  to  Do. 

In  organizing  the  "  drive  "  on  illiteracy, 
tlie  commission  has  made  definite  sugges- 
tions to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  boys 
and  girls  as  well,  and  has  called  upon 
all  to  help.  County  superintendents, 
school  trustees,  and  teachers  are  asked  to 
help  raise  funds  and  establish  adult 
schools.    Each  student  in  high  school  or 


college  is  ariced  to  teadi  at  leaist  one  adiilt 
to  read  and  write.  Farm  d«n<mstrators, 
home-club  demonstrators,  and  public 
speakers  generally  are  asked  to  overlook 
no  <^iportunity  to  preach  tlie  need  for 
blotting  out  illiteracy.  Ministers  and 
Sunday  school  workers  are  urged  to  use 
their  peculiar  positions  of  infloeoee  to  the 
same  end.  The  children  of  illiterate 
parents  have  their  attention  called  to  the 
duty  and  opportunity  of  service  at  home. 
Legislators,  club  women,  and  all  other 
patriotic  citizens  are  shown  how  they  may 
help  the  good  cause. 


SCHOOL  WORK  IMPROVED  BY 
WORKING  TO  WIN  THE  WAR, 


The  public  school  officials  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
working  to  win  the  war  haa  improved 
school  work.  A  pamphlet  of  about  200  pages 
recently  issued  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  that  city  slhows  that  while  the 
schools  have  rendered  a  service  in  winning 
the  war,  there  has  been  a  reaction  which 
makes  their  paiticipalion  in  this  war  i^ork 
a  real  blessng  to  tlie  St.  Louis  public  schoolB. 

Ute  opimon  among  principals  and  teadiefB 
is  that  the  war  work  has  not  interfered  in ' 
the  least  with  the  work  for  which  tlie  sys^m 
of  education  is  maintained,  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  participation  in  these  activ- 
ities has  resulted  in  very  definite  changes 
which  will  enable  the  sdiools  to  function 
much  more  completely  as  an  educational 
institution.  The supaJatendent says:  "We 
tare  not  willing  to  say  that  we  have  given 
up  the  work  of  education  for  the  war;  we 
prefer  to  think  <^  having  advanced  the 
cause  of  education  in  omr  city  while  render- 
ing to  our  National  Government  all  the 
service  that  lay  within  our  power. " 

The  pamphlet  points  out  how  the  adjust- 
ment in  content  and  method  has  been  made 
in  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
how,  in  turn,  the  readjustment  has  been  of 
real  eervice  considered  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

NEW  INTEREST  IN  WORK, 

The  report  shows  that  anihmetic,  which 
has  always  been  a  stumbllngbloek  to  many 
pui»l8,  has  been  given  increased  impor- 
tance through  practical  problems  connected 
with  sa\dng8  and  investments  in  thrift 
stamps,  Liberty  bonds,  food  conservation, 
and  reclamation  of  waste  products.  The 
war-time  problems,  thou^  introduced  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  pa- 
triotic service,  have  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided splendid  motivation  for  teaching  the 
subject  of  arithmetic. 

The  work  in  geography  has  been  enriched 
by  studying  the  commercial  rations  that 
existed  before  the  war,  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  and  that  will  follow  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 


Thie  study  of  history  has  received  a  new 
impetus,  a  principal  of  one  of  the  schools 
stating:  "The  hist(»ry  classes  have  studied 
time-worn  facts  with  a  new  motive — their 
bearing  on  the  present  crisis. "  The  prob- 
lems of  the  present  war  have  been  raised  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  other  wars. 

School  gardens,  for  several  years  a  most 
practical  jiart  of  school  work,  have  seemingly 
overnight  transformed  themselves  into  thrift 
gardens.  These  gardens  now  afford  new 
problems  for  work  in  drawing,  reading,  com- 
position, arithmetic,  and  nature  study. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  war  spirit 
into  the  edbools  the  old  types  of  manual 
work  which  were  more  or  less  conventional, 
underwent  many  changes  and  natural  ad- 
justments. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 


"  The  recent  social  and  educational  de- 
velopment has  made  it  Imperative  that 
certain  general  changes  be  made  in  all 
secondary  programs  In  order  that  they 
may  be  enriched  and  that  greater  econo- 
my obtain  in  all  traditional  courses.'* 

This  conviction  has  led  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of 
New  Hampshire,  Hon.  B.  W.  Butterfield, 
to  address  the  following  "  particular  sug- 
gestions '*  to  the  high  school  principals  of 
his  State: 

L  An  enormous  amount  of  time  Is  now 
wasted  in  our  English  classes.  Schools 
are  advised  to  recM'ganize  these  classes  so 
that  all  the  woric  now  planned  may  be 
done  in  three  years. 

2.  Review  courses  should  not  have  unit 
credit  In  particular,  review  mathematics 
l3  needed  for  college  preparation  only. 
It  should  no  longer  be  required  of  all 
pupils  but  be  an  extra  course  g^/en  for 
two  or  three  periods  a  week  for  the  senior 
year  to  pupils  who  need  it. 

3.  If  a  third  course  of  required  mathe- 
matics is  given  it  should  consist  of  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry. 

4.  That  each  pui^l  may  graduate  with 
a  complete  and  educative  program,  there 
should  be  In  all  curricula — in  addition  to 
English — hlstorj-,  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  language.  Each  curriculum 
should  offer  four  continuous  courses  in 
one  subject,  or  tliree  in  eadi  of  two. 

fanportmiee  «f  Home  EcraonlM  RsMcnixed. 

5.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  schools  to  require  of 
all  high-school  girls  except  those  lltting 
for  5?)eclal  college  i-equirenients  four  full 
courses  in  domestic  arts.  This  should 
not  mean  extra  work  for  the  girls,  but 
these  courses  should  replace  traditional 
courses  In  mathematics,  science,  foreii^n 
language,  or  history,  and  should  be  taken 
parallel  with  the  required  Latin,  French, 
or  commerce  courses  of  the  chosen  cur- 
ricula. Girls  should  not  bo  requlreil  to 
take  the  ordinary  physics  siud  chemistry, 
as  both  of  these  subjects  are  covered  In 
a  concrete  way  In  tlie  regular  domestic- 
arts  courses. 
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Special  Prof rsms  Svfffcitcd  for  Girls. 

To  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done, 
three  curricula  for  girls  follow : 

I. 

First  year. — Latin,  domestic  arts,  English, 
mathematics. 

Second  year. — Latin,  domestic  arts,  Bng- 
llsh.  mathematics. 

Third  year, — Latin,  domestic  arts,  English, 
French. 

Fowrth  year. — ^Latin,  domestic  arts.  United 
States  constitutional  history,  French. 

II. 

First  year. — Commerce,  domestic  arts,  Eng- 
lish, history. 

tSecond  year. — Commerce,  domestic  arts, 
English,  French. 

Third  year. — Commerce,  domestic  arts,  Eng- 
lish, French. 

Fourth  year. — Commerce,  domestic  arts. 
United  States  constitutional  history,  law  and 
economics. 

III. 

t     VL      . 
English,  history. 

Secoftd  year.— 
English.  French. 

Third  yea 
lish.  French. 

Fourth     i__ .-  —  _      

United  States  constlfutional  history,  Frcnchi 


econdyear. — Mathematics,  domestic  arts. 


First    year. — ^Mathematics,    domestic    arts, 

igllsh, 

second 

aglish. 

Third  year. — Spanish,  domestic  arts,  Eng- 
ih.  French. 

Fourth     year,  —  Spanish,     domestic     arts, 
tut;       ■  "        ■ 


A  WAR  CABINET  IN  THE  SCHOOL* 


At  Public  School  8,  in  the  Borough  of 
Bichmond,  City  of  New  York,  the  pupils 
have  a  cabinet  containing  many  memen- 
tos connected  with  the  great  war. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  I.  David 
Cohen,  called  an  assembly  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  and  explained  the  importance 
and  great  historic  value  that  will  sooa  be 
attached  to  all  photographs,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  matters  that 
are  now  so  common  and  can  be  easily 
obtained.  Within  a  short  time  these  papers 
and  objects,  though  fraught  with  deep  sig- 
nificance, will  bo  difficult  to  obtain.  He 
suggested  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  that 
they  should  begin  to  collect  the  following 
material  and  bring  it  to  the  school: 

1.  Photographs  of  boys  who  had  formerly 
attended  the  school  and  wlio  have  been  in 
service. 

2.  Articles  used  in  the  war,  such  as  hand 
grenades,  gas  masks,  helmets,  bombs. 

3.  Interesting  records,  papers,  and  books 
pertaining  to  our  jMurt  in  the  war. 

4.  Any  other  historic  material. 

All  started  to  work  with  a  will.  The 
princii)al  and  pupils  worked  out  the  speci- 
fications for  a  case  or  cabinet  to  hold  the 
contributions,  and  the  pupils  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
workshop  teacher,  constructed  a  "war  cabi- 
net" about  6  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  width. 
The  cabinet  was  simply  constructed,  with 
glaps  panel  doors  and  brass  hardware  trim- 
mings. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE   CABINET. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  cabinet  were  placed 
the  contributions  of  teachers  and  pupils,  as 
follows: 

Sh€lf  /.—Photographs  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  graduates  of  the  school. 


UTAH  PLANNING  EXTENSION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 


Proposes  to  Keep  Children  Under 
School  Control  Until  18— Training  in 
''Health,  Vocations,  and  Service.**— 
State  Funds  for  One-half  of  Teach- 
ers' Salaries. 


Leading  citizens  of  Utah  have  been 
asked  to  support  a  program  for  educa- 
tional extension  that  involves  keeping 
boys  and  girls  under  the  continuous  super- 
vision of  school  boards  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  18,  requiring  them  to  be  either 
in  regular,  part-time,  or  evening  schools, 
and  providing  for  their  training  in  health, 
vocations,  and  service,  as  well  as  in  schol- 
arship; and  for  the  appropriation  of 
State  funds  to  the  extent  of  paying  one- 
half  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  this  addi- 
tional work. 


iSAeZ/;?.— Liberty  loan  banner,  posters  of 
all  war  activities,  including  liberty  loan 
campaigns,  food  conservation,  fuel  conser- 
vation, Red  Cross,  and  a  complete  record 
of  the  schooPs  war  activities  for  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
teachers  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Shelf  S. — ^A  complete  set  of  all  the  forms 
used  by  the  local  exemption  board  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  selective- 
service  act;  insignia,  medals,  certificates 
and  other  awards  made  to  the  school  for  its 
war  activities. 

-  Shelf  4' — Literature  pertaining  to  the  war; 
pins,  buttons,  and  badges  used  for  the  lib- 
erty loans,  Red' Cross,  and  food  conservation 
work;  one  hand  grenade;  one  airplane  bomb. 

TJNVKILINO  AT  GRADUATION   EXERCISES. 

The  cal>inet  was  placed  on  the  platform 
of  the  school  auditorium,  draped  wiUi  Amer- 
ican flags,  and  covered.  At  the  graduation 
exercises  it  was  unveiled  simply  and  with 
dignity  by  pupils  representing  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Naval  Reserves,  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  of  the  school.  The  key  to  the 
cabinet  was  presented  to  the  local  school 
board,  and  the  cabinet  accepted  by  the 
latter  for  the  board  of  education. 

During  the  unveiling  of  the  war  cabinet 
a  pupil  recited  the  following,  which  was 
composed  by  the  principal  of  the  school: 

**We,  the  children  of  Public  School  No. 
8,  the  Great  Kills  School,  in  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  City  of  New  York,  assembled 
at  our  graduating  exercises,  do  unveil  this 
war  cabinet  containing  records,  photographs 
of  our  boys  at  the  front,  banners,  and  other 
articles  connected  with  the  world  war  for 
democracy,  in  order  that  the  school  children 
of  coming  generations  may  look  upon  these 
tokens  as  mementos  of  tlie  crisis  through 
which  our  beloved  country  was  passing  at 
the  time  we  went  to  school.'! 


The  plan  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  in 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  Gow- 
ans,  nt  which  were  present  educators, 
State  officers,  and  representatives  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.    Briefly,  it  is  as  follows : 

PropoMd  Program  for  Eztendins  PabUc4klM«l 
Edacfttlmi  in  Utoh. 

I.  Extension  of  supervision: 

1.  All  children  12  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  shall  be,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, under  the  continuous  supervision 
of  the  local  board  of  education,  and  shall 
be  required  to  register  at  least  once  a 
year  with  the  local  school  authorities. 

2.  All  children  12  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  who  have  not  completed  a  four 
years'  high  school  course,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  either  a  regular  school, 
a  continuation,  or  a  part-time  or  evening 
school,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local 
board  of  education,  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  per  week  each  year,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  time. 

II.  Nature  of  supervision:  The  contin- 
uous supervision  by  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation of  children  12  to  18  years  of  oge, 
inclusive,  shall  include: 

1.  Enrollment  in  either  (a)  a  regular 
full-time  school  or  (b)  a  part-time,  even- 
ing, or  continuation  school. 

2.  Enrollment  In  at  least  one  class  that 
shall  continue  over  a  period  of  12  months. 

3.  A  record  of  such  nature,  and  kept 
from  year  to  year  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  local  board 
and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  designed  to  Include:  (a)  Pro- 
gress in  studies,  (b)  health  habits,  (c) 
vocational  activities,  (d)  community 
service  in  moral  and  civic  activities. 

III.  High  school  graduation  require^ 
ments:  In  addition  to  the  present  require- 
ments for  graduation,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent shall  furnish  a  statement  by  the 
principal  indicating: 

1.  Normal  health  habits  (considering 
physical  facts). 

2.  Average  ability  in  vocational  activi- 
ties. 

8.  Substantial  moral  and  civic  activi- 
ties. 

IV.  Duties  and  responsibilities: 

1.  Of  the  State  board  of  education — 
(a)  Furnish  to  local  districts  State  plans 
for  vocational  education  as  approved  by 
the  Federal  Government;  (6)  furnish  lo- 
cal districts  with  copies  of  the  require- 
ments which  are  additional  to  those  of 
the  Federal  Vocational  Board;  (c)  pre- 
scribe the  necessary  blanks  and  report 
forms  to  comply  with  the  above  plans  and 
requirements;  (d)  supply  adequate  su- 
l>ervl8ion  and  such  aid  to  districts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  institute  the  above  pro- 
gram; (c)  establish  adequate  teacher 
training,  including  tlie  recruiting  of 
teachers;  (/)  determine  and  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  to  carry  out 
the  above  program. 

2.  Of  the  district  boards  of  education — 
(a)  Establish  and  maintain  scliools  and 
supervision  in  accordance  with  tliese  re- 
quirements; ib)  Rive  such  publicity  to 
this  program  as  will  acquaint  all  con- 
cerned with  its  requirements,  alms,  and 
advantages;  (c)  furnish  plans  and  report 
forms  which  shall  provide  and  check  up 
year  by  year  the  progress  in  studies,  the 
health  habits,  the  vocational,  moral,  and 
civic  activities  of  each  child  In  the  dis- 
trict from  12  to  IS  years,  inclusive. 
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V.  Cooperation  of  State  and  local 
Bchool  hoards: 

Create  public  sentiment  In  favor  of 
legislative  appropriation  of  State  funds 
with  which  to  supplement  Federal  funds 
to  the  extent  of  paying  one-half  the  salar- 
ies of  teachers  required  to'  carry  out  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  will  include  the  requirements 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  CHRISTMAS 
FOR  THE  REFUGEE  CHILDREN 
OF  FRANCE. 

"Of  course  we  shall  have  Christmas. 
Madamoiselle  is  a  Red  Cross!"  That 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  dispel  the 
gloom*  The  children  in  an  American 
kindergarten  for  French  refugees  had 
been  discussing  the  prospect  of  Christ- 
mas very  dubiously.  They  had  lived  in 
the  region  devastated  by  the  Germans, 
with  all  that  that  meant,  and  they  had 
finally  been  repatriated  through  Evian- 
les-Balns,  the  gateway  to  France  for 
French  and  Belgians  whom  the  Germans 
wished  to  be  rid  of.  The  children  had 
known  little  but  hunger  and  suffering  for 
years.  "  Madamoiselle,"  the  American 
kindergartner,  had  brought  the  first  real 
happiness  into  their  lives  that  they  had 
felt  since  the  terrible  days  of  1914,  and  it 
required  only  the  remainder  of  her 
wonderful  powers  and  resources  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  children  even  in 
Santa  Claus,  who  had  forgotten  them  so 
completely  while  they  were  the  prisoners 
of  the  Invaders. 

Tlie  story  Is  told  by  Miss  Fanniebelle 
Curtis,  director  of  the  kindergarten  unit 
for  France,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  second  trip  overseas.  The  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  is  engaged  in  equipping  and 
supporting  a  group  of  kindergarten 
teachers  who  arc  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  France.  Miss  Mary 
Moore  Orr  is  associate  director  of  the 
unit. 

Miss  Curtis  and  Miss  Orr  visited  the 
devastated  regions  of  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1917  and  returned  with  th^ 
strong  conviction  that  trained  klnder- 
gartners  were  needed  to  relieve  the  misery 
of  the  children  of  these  regions,  and  to 
give  back  to  them  some  of  the  Joys  of 
normal  childhood  through  plays,  games, 
stories,  handwork,  and  other  educative 
activities.  T^vo  young  women  went  over 
In  February,  1918,  others  followed  in  July, 
and  a  third  group  sailed  in  November. 

The  klndergartners  of  America  are  sub- 
scribing liberally  toward  the  expense  of 
sending  these  kindergarten  teachers  to 
France  and  providing  them  with  supplies ; 
and  recently  the  klndergartners  of  New 
Zealand  and  those  of  Japan  joined  the 
Americans  In  raising  funds  for  the  work. 


NEGRO    EDUCATION    IN    LOUISI- 
ANA. 


•Aims  and  needs  in  Negro  education 
are  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  Just  pub- 
lished by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Education.  The  pamphlet  was  prepared 
by  Leo  M.  Favrot,  State  agent  of  rural 
schools  for  negroes.  Mr.  Favrot  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  Negro  education 
to  the  civic  life  of  the  State  from  the 
standpoints  of  Industry,  health,  morality, 
public  safety,  good  citizenship.  Justice, 
and  fair  play.    Mr.  Favrot  says : 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
in  some  sections  of  the  State  the  Negro 
Is  not  receiving  for  tlie  education  of  his 
race  the  direct  school  taxes  that  he  con- 
tributes. To  fail  to  grant  him  this, 
amounts  to  confiscation.  Segregation  of 
funds  or  taxes  for  the  two  races  Is  un- 
desirable, but  let  us  not  take  from  the 
Negix),  by  throwing  all  tax  money  Into 
a  general  fund,  what  he  is  clearly  en- 
title<l  to.  Surely  this  Includes  a  Just 
share  of  State  taxes,  a  Just  sliare  of  cor- 
I)oration  taxes,  all  fines  that  his  race 
pays,  and  the  Indirect  school  taxes  that 
ho  pays  as  renter  and  as  laborer  In  help- 
ing to  produce  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
In  dealing  with  this  question,  we  must 
learn  to  apply  the  same  standards  of 
honesty  and  fairness  that  we  use  In  deal- 
ing with  the  different  white  schools  and 
white  communities.  Only  through  the 
exercise  of  justice  and  fair  play  may 
we  expect  Justice  and  fair  play  In  return, 
and  as  a  result  of  this,  good  feeling  and 
good  citizenship. 

In  discussing  the  question  '*What  does 
Louisiana  pay  for  Negro  education  in 
comparison  with  other  Southern  States, 
and  what  can  she  pay?"  Mr.  Favrot  says 
that  while  Louisiana  is  paying  more  for 
the  education  of  the  white  child  than  any 
other  Southern  State,  the  State  Is,  every- 
thing considered,  paying  absolutely  and 
relatively  less  for  the  education  of  the 
Negro  child  than  any  State  In  the  Union. 

This  Louisiana  report  finds  that  the 
"paramount  needs  of  Negro  iniral 
schools"  are  adequate  schoolhouses ;  a 
longer  term,  divided  to  meet  labor  needs ; 
a  program  of  studies  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  child ;  a  trained  force  of  teachers ; 
and  increased  supervision.  Mr.  Favrot 
summarizes  the  whole  problem  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  problem  is  before  us.  The  effort 
has  been  made  to  state  It  fairly  and  accu- 
rately. The  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  ui)on 
us.  We  can  not  look  upon  a  twentieth 
century  problem  with  nineteenth  century 
C3'e6.  It  is  time  to  put  aside  old  doubts 
und  fears  and  to  espouse  this  thoroughly 
righteous  cause.  Do  it,  if  we  will.  In  the 
Interest  of  a  more  prosperous  State,  bet- 
ter health  or  public  safety,  or  do  It  be- 
cause our  sense  of  Justice  and  fairness 
prompts  us  to.  Or  if  for  none  of  these 
reasons,  do  it  because  It  Is  Incorporated 
In  the  comprehensive  plan  of  our  Presi- 
dent, to  "make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy."  We  see  the  need,  we  can  stand 


the  cost,  and  we  see  how  ta  do  the  Job. 
The  glory  of  achievement  In  our  white 
school  system  is  marred  by  the  pathetic 
and  pitiable  condition  of  our  Negro 
schools.  Louisiana  in  the  past  15  years 
has  built  up  a  system  of  schools  for  her 
white  children  that  has  commanded  ad- 
miration and  respect.  Can  she  not,  witli 
the  experience  she  has  acquired,  the 
means  at  her  disposal,  and  the  spirit  to 
win,  begin  now  to  complete  her  crown 
of  glory  by  completing  the  task  she  has 
so  well  begun  and  providing  a  school  sys- 
tem for  all  of  her  children? 


EDUCATION  FOR  WIVES  OF  MEN 
SENT  OVERSEAS. 


Special  Problem  of  Providing  Edncation 
for  Illiterate*  Wives  of  Soldiers— In 
General,  Urgent  Need  of  Education 
for  Wives  of  Men  in  Service — Young 
Men  in  Army  WiU  Have  Wonderful 
Opportunity  for  World  Edncation — 
Intellectual  Development  of  the 
Women  Who  Remain  Behind. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Commissl&ner  of 
Education  received  from  Dr.  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw,  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  a  letter  inclosing  another  letter 
which  she  had  received  from  a  woman  in 
Kentucky.  Both  letters  are  so  good,  and 
the  matter  referred  to  Is  of  such  Import- 
ance, that  they  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  thinking  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  end  of  the  war 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  following  quotations  contain  tho 
substance  of  the  two  letters : 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Writes. 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  as  sending  you  a  most  Inter- 
esting letter  which  I  received  a  short 
time  ago.  I  feel  that  it  brings  out  a 
point  which  the  people  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  thinking  about. 

"  A  great  many  of  these  Illiterate  young 
men  are  going  into  our  Army;  they  are 
going  to  get  a  world  education  such  as 
they  never  dreamed  of ;  they  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  grow  far  beyond  their 
wives  left  at  home ;  and  when  they  come 
back  there  will  be  a  gulf  between  them 
which  can  never  be  bridgetl  except  with 
something  like  a  corresponding  growth 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  simple  fact 
tliat  this  young  soldier  had  come  In  con- 
tact with  camp  life  for  only  a  short  time 
and  should  himself  recognize  the  need 
and  desire  that  his  wife  should  have 
some  education,  shows  the  change  which 
will  take  place  In  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  young  men;   and  unless  something 
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can  be  done  to  lift  the  women  to  a  higher 
plane  than  that  upon  which  they  stood' 
when  they  parted  from  their  husbands, 
there  will  be  very  little  home  happiness 
for  either  the  men  or  the  women  when  the 
men  return.  Either  those  wives  who 
have  liad  no  mental  advantages  will  drag 
the  men  down  to  their  own  level,  or  the- 
men  will  live  lonely  lives,  separated 
from  them  in  iiiiud  and  desire,  and  their 
further  development  will  be  checked  by 
the  millstones  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  their  own 
family. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
mind  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
what  it  owes  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try along  this  line — women  who  are  sac- 
rificing, giving  up  their  husbands,  doing 
so  much  to  keep  the  home  life  Intact? 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are  exerting 
ourselves  to  build  up  the  morale  of  the 
soldiers  we  should  not  overlook  the  ne- 
cessity for  upholding  the  morale  of  the 
soldiers'  wives.  All  for  our  country's 
good.  '  *    ♦    •  " 

A  Letter  from  a  Camp  HoetCM. 

Mrs.  Shaw  quotes  as  follows: 
"  *  ♦  ♦  During  the  past  week  I  have 
recelvoil  a  letter  from  Miss  Beeker,  \u 
charge  of  the  hostess  house  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.,  giving 
the  following  facts : 

"  *A  young  soldier  had  been  called  to 
the  camp,  and  came  bringing  his  wife,  a 
19-yenr-old  girl,  with  him.  She  had  been 
a  mill  girl,  and  was  illiterate,  having  been 
marrietl  at  16  years  of  age.  The  young 
fellow  could  read  and  write  a  bit,  and 
his  first  request  was  that  his  wife  might 
be  put  in  some  school  while  he  was  in 
the  Army.  *  ♦  ♦  He  and  she,  both,  of 
course,  wanted  her  in  a  school  where  she 
could  work  her  way  through  as  nearly  as 
possible.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Is  It -not  Just  as  neces- 
sary and  just  as  right  for  these  poor 
girls  who  have  had  no  chance,  and  who 
are  married  to  the  young  men  who  must 
answer  the  draft,  to  be  given  an  educa- 
tion by  the  Government  as  it  is  for  the 
boys  themselves?    ♦    ♦    ♦ '" 

Problem  Dcmandi  Solntion. 

The  ideal  of  education  in  a  democracy 
means  educational  opportunities  open  to 
every  individual  in  accordance  with  his 
need,  his  capacity,  and  his  willingness 
to  i-espond.  In  some  way  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State  governments,  or 
both,  should  find  the  means  of  giving  to 
these  young  women,  married  and  unmar- 
ried, opportunity  for  the  etlucatlon  they 
will  need  for  their  own  happiness  and  for 
industrial,  social,  and  civic  efficiency  in 
the  new  era  which  will  follow  the  war. 


"CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 


If 


To  the  Returning  Soldier: 

1.  Army  life  has  demonstrated  .more  clearly  than  it  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  before  that  the  man  who  has  received  higher  education, 
whether  it  be  g;eneral  or  special,  possesses  an  enormous  advantage  over 
his  less  well-trained  fellows  in  the  race  for  leadership.  A  majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  new  Army  of  the  United  States  are  college  men— ^ 
either  former  students  or  gpraduates.  It  would  have  been  expected  that 
the  college  men,  representing  in  general  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
would  have  furnished  the  largest  number  of  candidates  in  the  first 

^officers'  training  camps.  However,  the  superior  adaptability  and  fitness 
for  leadership  of  college-trained  men  showed  itself  strikingly  also  among 
the  drafted  men. 

2.  In  the  period  following  the  war,  higher  training,  both  general 
and  special,  is  evidently  going  to  be  a  still  more  necessary  preparation 
for  positions  of  leadership.  A  very  large  development  of  the  applied 
sciences,  especially  engineering  and  agriculture,  is  bound  to  follow  the 
demands  made  on  this  country  for  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
Business  is  rapidly  becoming  professionalized.  Its  higher  posts  are  being 
filled  more  and  more  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  science  of  admin- 
istration, either  through  practical  experience  or  university  study. 

3.  The  opportunities  to  continue  education  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
are  now  exceptional.  Nearly  every  institution  has  housing  or  housing 
and  feeding  facilities  combined  developed  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  which 
allows  it  to  make  unusually  low  rates  for  living  expenses.  The  feeling 
of  gratitude  toward  those  who  have  entered  the  national  service  also 
leads  many  colleges  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  instruction  as  much  as 
the  safety  of  institutional  finances  will  permit.  Many  institutions,  more- 
over,  are  offering  special  short  courses  designed  for  returning  soldiers. 


IN   TEXAS. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
State  wai^so  badly  in  need  of  teacliers, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
supply  of  them  was  so  small.  All  of  iis 
know,  of  course,  why  that  is.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  have  been  starved  out 
of  tlieir  schoolhouses.  And  the  recruits 
have  not  been  coming  fonii^ard  in  former 
numbers  because  teachers  are  not  proiv 


erly  rewarded.  But  this  condition  will 
not  much  longer  endure.  People  every- 
where ai*e  coming  to  admit  the  injustice 
and  the  imiwlicy  of  rewarding  least  the 
service  most  important.  They  have  come 
to  see  the  need  of  better  teaching,  and 
they  can  not  ignore  the  equally  obvious 
fact  that  they  can  not  have  better  teach- 
ing without  offering  a  more  nearly  Just 
reward  for  the  service. — Dallas  Ncics, 
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review  of  recent  publications.  9,  no.  2,  Jan. 
16;  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1:  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16; 
reading  course  for  kindergarten  teachers, 
14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  school  carden  army, 
manual,   12,   no.   2,    Jan.    16;    sex 
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.Jucation,  State  high-school  teachers'  con- 
ferences, 7,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  States  asked  to 
report  enrollment  by  grades,  16.  no.  2,  Jan. 
18;  to  cooperate  with  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department  and  New  York  State 
college  of  agriculture  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, 12,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  Western  Draw- 
ing and  Manual  Training  Association  recom- 
mends publication  on  art  education  and 
training  of  instructors  and  supervisors  of 
the  arts.  4,  no.  12,  June  16 ;  what  you  can 
do  to  g^ve  each  child  a  chance  at  health 
(illustration),  7,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Bureau  of  education.  Alaska  division  :  Teach- 
ers and  the  Alaska  school  service,  12,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Educational  extension 
division :  Bibliographies  for -the  Americanisa- 
tion  worker,  9.  no.  9,  May  1 ;  Interior  De- 
partment establishes  new  division,  1,  16. 
no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  salvaging  special  courses  of 
instruction,  11,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Bureau  of  education.  Home  education  divi- 
sion: After-war  reading  courses,  1,  16,  no. 
10,  May  16;  circular  on  Parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, 8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Bureau  of  education.  Immigrant  education 
division:  Review  of  recent  activities  in  be- 
half of  Americanization,  10.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Library  division : 
Library  leaflet  (no.  1),  9,  no.  6.  Mar.  16; 
(no.  2-4),  9,  no.  11,  June  1;  list  of  refer- 

*  ences  on  war  and  educational  reconstruction 
in  the  United  States.  16,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  re- 
cent educational  survey  reports  (1916-19), 
9-10,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  reference  lists,  9,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Bureau  of  education.  Rural  education  divi- 
sion :  Manual  of  educational  legislation,  12, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Bureau  of  Education.  School  board  service 
station:  School  board  service  station,  16. 
no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  seeking  lists  of  school  ofBcers 
and  teachers  of  special  subjects,  14,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1. 

Bureau  of  Education.  School  hygiene  division  : 
General  federation  of  women^B  clubs  urges 
State  units  to  adopt  program  of,  7.  no.  10, 
May  16;  how  it  helps  the  child  and  the 
teacher  (illustration).  1,  no.  12,  June  16; 
poster  (Symbol  of  the  Division),  7,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.  New 
York:  Nutrition  classes  in  New  York  City, 
7,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  Advanced  educational 
work  (P.  G.  Agnew),  14,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Bumham,  Ernest:  Rural-teacher  preparation 
in  State  normal  schools,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 


Burr,  A.  W. :  A  word  to  the  eighth  grade,  12, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Business  education:  Conference  on  business 
training  for  engineers  and  engineering  train- 
ing for  students  of  business,  Wasninston, 
D.  C,  6,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  retail  selling  educa- 
tion, conference.  12.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Business  man's  word  to  educators,  A  (F.  C. 
Hood).  8,  no.  10,  Bfay  16. 

Butler.  Cd.  F.  C. :  Red  Cross  activities  among 
foreign-born  soldiers  and  their  families.  Sug- 
gestions for,  8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Butterworth,  Julian  Edward:  Problems  in 
State  high-school  finance,  9,  no.  6,  Bfar.  16. 

C. 

Calderdn,  SeHor  Don  Igfiacio:  The  league  of 
nations,  12,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Caldwell,  Otis  W. :  Tests  of  1845  Boston  school 
examinations  on  1919  eighth-grade  pupils, 
6,  no.  10,  Mav  16. 

Caldwell  bill  (Loan  of  Government  tools),  6, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

California :  Physical  education,  1-2.  7,  8,  no. 
6.  Mar.  16 ;  school  law,  9,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ; 
18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  16.  no.  6.  Mar.  1 ;  State 
supervisor  of  physical  education.  First  re- 
port, 1-2,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

California,  University  of:  Americanlsation 
courses  at  Los  Angeles  summer  session,  9. 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Calvin.  Mrt.  Henrietta:  Practice  cottages  In 
teaching  home  economics,  6,  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

(>imbridge  University  :  Aeronautics,  16,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

C^amp  Merrit,  N.  J. :  Soldiers  give  children  of 
Bergen  County  emblem  of  thanks,  4,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Oimp  Roosevelt,  Lake  Harbor,  Mich.,  7,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Champaigns  of  education  in  many  States,  1, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

C!amus.  Jean:  Physical  and  occupational  re- 
education of  the  maimed.  9.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Canada:  Consolidation  of  schools.  New  On- 
tario realises  advantages,  15,  no.  12.  June  16. 

C!anada'8  khaki  university,  9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Candler,  Ezekiel  Samuel,  jr.:  Bill  to  grant  to 
states  school-lands,  11,  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

"(}an't  you  help  us  get  schools"?  (Montana 
homesteaders).  4.  no.  10.  May  16. 

Capen,  Dr.  Samuel  P. :  College  opportunities 

.  for  returning  soldiers,  2,  no.  2.  Jan.  16 ;  re- 
sources and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences,  8-4,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Capital  Issues  Committee :  Fradulent  stock,  8, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Carbon  Guide.  Utah :  The  real  teacher,  9,  no. 
12,  June  l6. 

Clardlnal  principles  in  secondary  education, 
3-4.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Carothers,  C.  H. :  Schools  and  the  1919  thrift 
campaign,  16,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

CJarter.  Ellen  8. :  School  gardening  in  Phila- 
delphia, 7.  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Carter,  Louise:  A  garden  pageant,  5,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Carton  de  Wiart.    See  Wiart,  Carton  de. 

Cartoonists  boosting  "Back  to  the  school," 
2,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Cary,  C.  P.:  Teachers'  salaries,  15,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Case,  Hiram  C. :  Handbook  of  instructions  for 
recording  disbursements  for  school  purposes, 
9,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

C^ton,  Dr.  W.  P. :  Report  of  medical  inspec- 
tion Front  Royal  High  School,  Warren 
county,  Va.,  7,  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

OnsuB  debate  in  Senate  brings  out  enthusiastic 
sentiment  for  education,  lO-ll,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Cestre,  M. :  Selected  as  lecturer  on  United 
States  literature  and  civilisation  at  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  18,  no.  5.  Mar.  1. 

Chairs:  Manual  training  classes  asked  to 
make  for  France  and  Belgium,  2,  no.  9, 
May  1. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Recommends  increase  in  salaries  for  Wash- 
ington teachers,  3.  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

C!hamberlain,  Senator  George  Earle:  Presents 
memorial  from  Legislature  of  Oregon  on 
department  of  education  bill.  2.  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Chancellor,  William  E. :  Boards  of  education 
should  work  for  funds  rather  than  to  reduce 
expenditures,  10,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. :  War-camp  community  serv- 
ice. Community-service  motto,  14,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  Schools  and  home  gar- 
dening, 14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  3,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Times:  Teachers'  sala- 
ries, 8,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

(Hieap  school  buildings  expensive  education,  8, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Chicago:  Conference  will  consider  diarge 
brought  against  schools  by  military  observer, 
6,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  militarv-physlcal  training 
camp  (Camp  Roosevelt,  Lake  Harbor. 
Mich.).  7.  no.  10,  May  16;  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence   resolution   of    thanks,    3,    no.    6, 
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Child  labor:  And  the  new  law  (ChUdren'e 
bareaa),  11,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  BnffiaDd,  Law 
(act  of  1918),  1»-14.  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

Child-welfare :  Conferences,  Washington,  D.  C, 
2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  minlmnm  standards  for 
children,  1.  2,  no.  10,  May  16:  National 
congress  of  mothers  and  parent  leacher  as- 
sociations conference,  Kansas  City.  7,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16;  research  station,  Iowa  university, 

7,  no.  12,  June  16;  Rhode  Island,  Bill  for 
department  under  State  board  of  health,  16, 
no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  standards,  14,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Children:  As  teachers  of  Illiterates.  8.  no.  6. 
Mar.  16;  Bngland,  Employment  (act  of 
1918),  14-16,  no.  2.  Jan.  16,  Physical  con- 
dltion.  14,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  health,  7-8,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1:  minimum  standards,  1,  2,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Children's  bureau :  Child  labor  and  the  new 
law,  11,  no.  6.  Mar.  16;  child-welfare  con- 
ferences. May  and  June,  2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16; 
child-welfare  standards,  14,  no.  12,  June  16  ;• 
conference  on  child-welfare  standards,  1,  2, 
no.  10,  l£ay  16,  Notes  by  Julia  W.  Abbott 
and  Almica  M.  Winchester,  2-8,  no.  10, 
May  16;  federal  age  certificates,  8,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16 ;  mental  defect  In  a  rural  county  In 
an  eastern  State.  8.  no.  12,  June  16;  rural 
children  In  selected  counties  of  North 
Carolina,  5-6,  no.  6.  Mar.  1 ;  schools 
for  Montana  homesteaders,  4,  no.  10,  May 
16;  weighing  and  measuring  tests  in  more 
than  16,000  communities,  7,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Chile:  Education,  Notes  (Pan-American  union 
bulletin),  13,  no.  6.  ICar.  1. 

China :  Liang  Chi-Chao  to  study  American  life 
and  education,  15,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  medical 
education  (Rockefeller  foundation),  12,  no. 

10,  May  16. 

"Cho-Cho"  (clown),  8,  no.  11,  June  1;  6-7, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  Textile  workers, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  about  one-third  do  not 
speak  or  understand  English,  16,   no.  10, 

Church  and  State:  Religious  instruction  in 
Prussian  schools,  13,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Cincinnati:  Hish-school  teachers  want  $500 
added  to  maximum  salaries,  4,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

atiienship:  Bill  for  Bureau  of  Citisenship 
and  Americanization,  Department  of  Labor, 

11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  Iowa,  Teaching,  law  re- 
quiring that  American  be  taught  in  all 
schools,  18,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  New  Jersey, 
Teaching,  law  requiring  course  in  ciyics  and 
problems  in  American  democracy  in  high 
schools,  beginning  Sept.,  1920,  18,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

CItIc  obligations  of  the  public  school,  5,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Classroom  organisation  and  control,  by  J.  B. 
Sears,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Clazton,  Dr.  P.  F. :  Back  to  school  drive,  10, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16;  calls  conference  of  Indus- 
trial education  specialists  of  S.  A.  T.  C, 

6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  calls  conference  of  special- 
ists in  industrial  education  in  connection 
with  annual  convention  of  the  National  soci- 
ety for  vocational  education,  St.  Louis,  4, 
no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  calls  kindergartners  for  con- 
ference, 4,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  farm  craft  lessons 
commended,  18,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  illlteracv. 
What  the  wiping  out  of  really  means,  18, 
no.   8,   Feb.   1 ;   Junior   colleges.   Letter  to 

S residents,  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  letter  to  kin- 
ergarten  training  schools  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  Amerlcanlxation,  8,  no.  8,  Apr. 
16;  Negro  education.  Letter  to  governors. 
State  superintendents,  and  others  in  regard 
to,  14,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  paying  the  teacher, 

8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  plant  trees  for  soldier 
heroes  on  Artwr  Day,  4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1; 
school  enrollment  by  grades.  Asks  States 
to  report,  16,  no.  2,  Jsn.  16;  Shakespeare 
Day,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 :  slight  chance  for  edu- 
cational progress  without  better  salaries, 
11,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  teachers'  salarlea.  Recent 
facts,  14,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  warning  to  high 
schools,  2,  no.  7,  Apr.  1.  See  aleo  Commis- 
nioner  of  Education. 

deinson  College,  S.  C. :  Opportunities  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Closing-day  programs:  Thrift  program,  10-11, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Closing  schools  because  of  epidemics :  N.  B.  A. 
Department  of  superintendence  resolution  at 
Chicago  meeting,  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Clowns :  As  aids  In  education,  8,  no.  11,  June 
1 ;  6-7,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Coaches  and   training   tables  to  be  banned? 

7.  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Cockerell.  Douglas:  Vocational  training  for 
the  able-bodied,  6,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Code  of  ethics  for  teachers,  A  (El  Paso,  Tex.), 
6,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

College  education:  Advantages  of,  2,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16;  education  of  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  South  Da- 
kota, Education  and  development  of  a  West- 
ern State,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

College  of  arts  and  sdencee:  BequlremeDtSr 
ft-4,  no.  6,  l£ar.  16. 


College  qpportonltiea  for  returning  soldiers, 

2,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 
College  students,  A  message  to  (A.  Lawrence 

Lowell),  16.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
College  teaching  in  women's  colleges,  18,  no. 

Colleges  and  universities.  See  Universities 
and  colleges. 

Colleges  in  war  time  and  after.  The,  1^ 
P.  R.  Kolbe,  9.  no.  12,  June  16. 

Colorado:  School  law,  9,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Colored  children :  Schoolhouses,  Better  for,  11, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Colored  normal.  Industrial,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  Orangeburg.  S.  C. :  Op- 
portunities for  soldiers  and  sailors,  16,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Columbia,  S.  C. :  Survey,  Extract  from  report 
in  regard  to  directors  of  school  gardens,  5, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

"Columbia  House,"  Columbia  University,  14, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Columbia  University:  Amerlcanisation,  Co- 
lumbia House  as  center  for,  14,  no.  10,  May 
16 ;  Teachers'  college — Contributions  to  edu- 
cation (noB.  91.  93.  94),  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Colwell,  Dr.  N.  P. :  List  of  approved  colleges 
urged,  2,  4,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Commercial  education :  North  and  South 
America  urged  to  cooperate  In,  6,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Commission  ftom  India  studying  schools  in  the 
United  States,  6,  6,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Commissioner  of  Education :  Annual  state- 
ment. Immigrant  education  division,  10,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16;  bill  to  require  him  to  devise 
methods  and  promote  plans  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  adult  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States, 

11,  no.  2.  Jan.  16 ;  letter  to  ftom  R.  F.  Bach 
on  meeting  manual  training  emergency,  6, 
no.  6,  Mar.  16.    Bee  aiso  Claxton,  Dr.  P.  P. 

Committee  of  conference  on  commercial  engi- 
neering, 6,  no.  11,  June  1. 
Committee  of  eight  to  revise  history  studies, 

12,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Committee  on  country  life,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Committee  on  resources  and  standards  of  col- 
leges of  arts  and  sciences,  4,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  position  of 
natural  science  in  the  educations!  system  of 
Great  Britain:  Report,  10-11,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Community  activities:  Ordnance  schools,  4-6, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Community  buildings  as  soldier  memorials,  1, 
16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Community  centers:  Community  buildings  as 
soldier  memorials,  1,  16,  no.  22,  Jan.  16; 
Seeretary  F.  K.  Lane  on,  4,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

CommnniJ^  organisation:  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Educational  extension  division,  1,  16, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Community-service  motto  (Charlotte,  N.  C), 
14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Community  settlements:  Australia  and  Dur- 
ham, Calif.,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  soldiers  (land 
settlement  plan).  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Comparative  education,  edited  by  Peter  Sandi- 
ford,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Compulsory  education:  Compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  and  their  enforcement,  8,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1;  non-En^lsh-speaUng  persons  be- 
tween 21  and  46,  proposed  by  educational 
commission,  1,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Compulsory  high-school  attendance,  8,  no.  8, 

Conferences:  Child-welfare  standard  (Chil- 
dren's Bureau),  1,  2,  no.  10,  May  16;  com- 
mercial engineering,  6,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  edu- 
cation in  mining  towns,  11,  no.  8,  Feb.  1; 
8-4,  no.  9,  Mav  1 :  retail  selling  education, 
12,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  rural  education  and 
country  life,  1,  2,  18,  no.  7.  Apr.  1;  sex 
education,  16,  no.  2.  Jan.  16;  7,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1 ;  village  schools,  10,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Congress  of  American  Economic  Expansion 
and  Commercial  Education,  Montevideo: 
Resolutions  of  first  meeting,  6,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  education 
and  labor:  Department  of  Education  hear- 
ings, 9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Connecticut:  Delinquent  children.  15,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1 :  draft  of  a  plan  for  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  school  system,  submitted  by 
Henry  C.  Morrison.  6,  no.  4,  FSb.  16 ;  school 
law,  2 :15,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 :  14.  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Conservatory  of  music,  National:  BiU  to 
establish,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Consolidated  rural  schools  of  agriculture, 
Michigan :  Bill  for,  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  Canada,  New  On- 
tario realises  advantages,  15,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Constanda,  Cuba:  Welfare  work  In  sugar 
mills,  9.  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Constitution :  Education  of  men  who  framed, 
14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Consul  on  geography  in  American  schools, 
8,  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Continuation  schools:  England,  Law  (act  of 
1918),  14,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  Montana,  Pro- 
vision   for    persons    over    21,    16,    no.    8,   I 


Apr.  16;  New  Jersey,  Law,  16,  no.  8,  Apr. 
16 ;  18.  no.  11,  June  1 ;  New  York  (State), 
Compulsory  law,  4,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Cooperation  of  the  schools  and  industry,  16- 
16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Cooperative  education :  Industrial  scholarships 
in  manufacturing  production  (Municipal 
University  of  Akron),  8,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Cornell  University.  College  of  Agriculture: 
Training  the  general  community  leader,  14, 
no.  6,  Blar.  16. 

Corson,  David  B. :  Needed  adjustments  made 
in  Newark.  N.  J.,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Costa  Rica:  Primary  education,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Country.  Need  of  kindergartens,  9,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

(3ountnr  life:  Committee  on  country  life,  6. 
no.  6.  Mar.  1. 

County  Superintendents'  Association,  Okla- 
homa, meets  at  Oklahoma  City  during 
rural  education  and  country  life  conferences. 
2,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

County  unit  system  of  school  administration : 
Oregon,  Law,  15,  no.  7,  Apr.  1;  West  Vir- 
ginia, Bill  to  provide,  18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Course  of  study :  Foreign  trade  and  shipping 
(Federal  board  for  vocational  education), 
2,  no.  1.  Jan.  1;  gardening  (Chattanooga), 
14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Oabtree,  J.  W. :  Milwaukee  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  2,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Craftsmen's  school,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

(Tredit  for  military  service:  Harvard  uni- 
versity, 6,  no.  4,  ]?*eb.  16. 

Cuba :  Welfare  work  in  the  sugar  mills,  9.  no. 
7,  Apr.  1. 

The  cult  of  the  second  best,  10,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

(^imberland,  Md. :  Conference  on  education  in 
mining  towns,  11,  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Curtis,  Henry  8. :  Recreation  for  teachers,  9, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Curson,  Lord:  English  destined  to  become 
language  of  the  Bir  East,  8,  no.  11,  June  1. 


Daniels,  Bee^y  Josephus,  on  health  and  recrea- 
tion, 9,  no.  5.  Mar.  1. 

Dartmouth  College:  Special  course  on  labor 
problems  established,  14,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Davenport,    Eugene:  Farm-craft    lessons    for 

_  Boys'  workins  reserve,  18,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

David  Strawn  (Tottage,  Hood  College,  6-6,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16. 

Davis,  Amhaeeador,  London :  English  universi- 
ties assisting  students  of  UnUed  States  in' 
Great  Britain,  6.  no.  11,  June  1. 

Davis,  Sheldon  Bmmor:  The  work  of  the 
teacher.  9,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Davison,  R.  C. :  yisltor  at  Chlld-welfSre  con- 
ference, 2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Daytona  conference.  The,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Defective  children :  Massachusetts,  Special 
classes  proposed  by  Educational  commission, 
1,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  Nebraska,  Rural  districts, 
10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  Pennsylvania,  Remedial 
measures,  7.  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  three  out  of 
every  four  children  in  this  country,  2,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

Defense  Record:  Alabama  Illiteracy  cam- 
paign, 8,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Delinquent  children:  Connecticut,  16,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1. 

**  Demobilised  professor  "  :  University  educa- 
tion after  the  war,  12,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Democracy  in  Education,  by  J.  K.  Hart,  9, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Denmark:  Teachers'  salaries  and  pensions,  6, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Dental  clinics:  Iowa,  Law  authorising  estab- 
lishment in  school  districts  of  1,000  or  more 
population,  18,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  Fort  Dodge, 
16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Dental  nurses :  California,  bill  to  provide,  18, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Department  of  Education:  Bill  to  create,  11, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  ToVner  bill,  1,  2,  no.  8,  Feb. 
1 ;  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  1,  16,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Department  of  Education.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United 
States  Senate,  Six^-flfth  Congress,  third 
session,  on  S.  4987, 1919,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Department  of  education  and  human  welfare. 
Bill  to  create  (Baer),  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Department  of  Labor.  Training  and  Dilution 
service.  See  Training  and  Dflutlon  Service, 
Department  of  Labor. 

Designers:  Training,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

The  development  of  free  schools  in  the  United 
States  as  Illustrated  by  Connecticut  and 
Michigan,  by  Arthur  Rasrmond  Mead,  9,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16. 

Deventer,  J.  H. :  Loan  of  Ctovernment  tools, 
6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Deyoe,  A.  M. :  Health  inspection  of  school 
children,  9,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Diamond,  Minnie  Belle:  Teaches  big  brother, 
8,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Diet  for  the  school  child,  2,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 
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Dietrich,  H.  O. :  School  vlsltlnK,  Kane,  Pa., 
10,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Dilution  service,  Department  of  Labor.  B^e 
Training  and  dilution  serrlce,  Department 
of  Labor. 

Directory  of  vocational  education,  X918~19,  by 
Bureau  of  Education,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Disabled  In  Industry :  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, Bin  to  provide,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Disabled  soldiers  as  teachers  In  England,  14, 
no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Disease :  Prevention,  Government  will  aid  col- 
leges in,  12-18,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

District  of  Columbia:  Federation  of  Labor 
backs  educational  program  at  Lonaconing 
meeting,  6,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  the  school  situa- 
tion, by  Ernest  L.  Thurston,  16,  no.  1,  Jan. 
1 :  teachers  ask  100  per  cent  increase  in 
salaries,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  teachers'  aal- 
aries^  Senate  votes  |1,000  minimum,  1,  12, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Do  we  need  national  help  for  education?  12, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Do  we  need  schools?  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Do  you  know?  8,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Dooley,  C.  K. :  Final  report  of  the  National 
Army  ^  ^training    detachments,    9,    no.    12, 

the   re- 
counties. 

Da  llliter- 
6. 

rork  with 
6 :  lUlter- 
Mar.  1. 
I     School 

isiness,  7, 

no.  9,  May  1. 
Durhamr  Calif. :  Community  settlement,  6,  no. 

6.  Mar.  16. 
Dziennlk  Ludowy,  Chicago   (Polish  Journal)  : 

Free   common    school    for   all    children    in 

Poland,  14,  no.  9,  May  1. 


East  Chicago,  Ind. :  Teachers'  salaries,  10,  no. 

7,  Apr.  1. 
East  Texas  State  normal  college,  Commerce. 

Tex.     Bee  Texas.     I3ast  Texas  state  normal 

college.  Commerce. 
Echo  of  the  British  mission,  8.  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 
Ecuador:  Agricultural   education,    14,   no.    8, 

Feb.  1. 
Edison,  Thomas  A. :  Government  should  start 
.  film  library  and  distribute  Alms  to  schools, 

fMJ,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
Editorial  views  on  teachers*  salaries,  8-9,  no. 

7.  Anr.  1. 
Ec 


of  in  a  democracy,^,  no.  6,  &iar.  16;  labor 
legislation  meeting,  4.  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  labor 
on,  4,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  money  value  of,  by 
A.  C.  Ellis,  6.  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  18.  no.  6, 
Mar.  16;  motion  pictures  Edison  urges  edu- 
cational use  of,  5-6,  no.  8.  Feb.  1 ;  National 
concern  (Be&p  Lane),  3-4,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  a 
National  issue  (H.  S.  Magill),  6,  no.  11, 
June  1 ;  Negroes,  what  Southern  leaders 
think,  14,  1^  no.  4.  Feb.  16;  periodicals, 
quarterlv  review  (Michigan  State  teachers^ 
association).  10,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  Philippine 
Islands  (Fifteen  million  dollars  for  Pnllip- 
pine  schools).  2,  no.  5.  Mar.  1:  progress  of 
Nation's  work  shown  in  exhibit,  8,  no.  10, 
May  16;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  16,  no.  4,  Feb. 
16:  Senators  favor  National  educational 
legislation  (Debate  on  1920  census),  10-11, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  States  compare,  8,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16;  U.  S.,  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
public  education  in  the  several  States,  11, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16 :  value  (Education  of  per- 
sons listed  in  Who's  who),  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
Bee  also  College  education. 

Education  bill  reintroduced,  1,  16,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Education  in  art  In  the  United  States,  by 
Walter  Sargent,  18,  no.  10,  May  16. 

The  education  of  a  citizen,  by  Bir  Henry 
Jones,  16,  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 

Educational  bills  pending  In  Conjgress,  11,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16.  *      «^       , 

Educational  conditions:   Publicity,   8,  no.   12. 

June  16. 
Educational    conditions    In    Spain,    by   W.    A. 

Montgomery,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 
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Educational  extension  on  national  scale,  1,  16, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Educational  film  magasine:  Edison  urges  edu- 
cational use  of  motion  pictures,  6-6,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1. 

Educational  legislation,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16; 
16.  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  16-16, 
no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  16,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  14-16,  no. 
7,  Apr.  1;  14-15,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  16-16, 
no.  9,  May  1 ;  18,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Educational  legislation,  A  manual  of,  9,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16. 

Educational  news  bulletin,  Madison,  Wis. : 
Teachers'  salaries,  2.  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Educational  opportunities.  Equalization  of: 
Smith  bUl  (amounts  States  would  get),  16, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Educational  programs  in  Germany,  6,  16,  no. 

7,  Apr.  1. 

Educational  survey  of  Elyrla,  Ohio,  9,  no.  2, 

Jan.  16. 
Educational 

Mar.  16 ;  8, 

Arkansas  f 
)rt  on   e* 

14,   no.    8. 

training  a 

no.  3,  Feb 

raphy),  9- 

Del.,   Indu 

16;  Wind 

board,  6,  i 
Educational 

no.  2,  Jan.  16. 
Educational  terms  defined,  by  Dr.  Henry  R. 

Evans,  6,  no.  9,  May  1, 
Educators:  A  business  man's  word  to   (F.  C. 

Hood),  8,  no.  10,  May  16. 
Eighth  grade,  A  word  to   (A.  W.  Burr),  12, 

no.  10,  May  16. 
El  Paso,  Tex. :   Code  of  ethics  for  teachers, 

6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 
Elementary  education :  Post-war  problems,  8, 

no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
Ellis,  A.  Caswell :  Money  value  of  education, 

6,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  quoted,  16,  no.  6,  Mar. 
1 ;  Id,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Engelhard  t,  N.  L. :  A  school  building  program 
for  cities,  9,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Engineering:  Experiment  stations.  Bills  to  es- 
tablish, 11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Engineering  education  (F.  L.  Bishop),  6,  no. 
11,  June  1. 

Engineers :  Training  new  type,  5,  no.  11.  June 
1 :  two  tFpes  needed,  6,  no.  11,  June  i. 

England :  Better  musical  education  urged,  14, 
no.  .9,  May  1 ;  disabled  soldiers  as  teachers, 
14,  no.  8,  Feb.  1;  education.  Great  Britain 
royal  commission  on  university  education  in 
Wales,  final  report,  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16; 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  Re- 
port of  medical  oflScer  of  London  county 
council,  14,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  School  law  (act 
of  1918),  18-16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  School  sav- 
ings banks,  Nottingham,  16,  no.  11,  June 
1 ;  teaching  profession,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 
universities  assist  United  States  students  in 
Great  Britain,  6.  no.  11,  June  1 ;  universities 
should  help  both  workers  and  employers, 
by  (Bir  Henry  Jones),  16,  no.  3,  Feb.  1; 
vocational  training  for  able-bodied  soldiers 
and  sailors  urged  by  Douglas  Cockerell,  6, 
no.  10,  May  16;  Whitley  committees  for 
English  teachers  (Manchester),  12,  no.  10, 
May  16.    Bee  alao  Great  Britain. 

English  children:  Physical  condition,  14,  no. 

8,  Feb.  1. 

Enkgllsh    education    act    of    1918,  18-15,    no. 

CJan.  16. 
English     language:     Arkansas,     made    basic 

language  of  teaching,  14.  no.  8,  Apr.  16; 

Iowa,  bill  to  require  use  In  schools,  14,  no. 

7,  Apr.  1,  medium  of  instruction  in  all  secu- 
lar subjects,  13,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  one-third  of  textile  mill  workers  do 
not  speak  or  understand,  16.  no.  1(),  May  16 ; 
Maine,  basis  of  instruction,  16,  no.  9. 
May  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  sole  language  of 
instruction,  8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  Wisconsin, 
bill  to  make  medium  of  Instruction  in  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  16,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1 ;  world  language,  already  a,  8,  no. 
11,  June  1. 

L'enseignement  technique  sun4rieur  a  I'apr^ 
guerre,  bv  Leon  Gulllet.  13,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women  : 
Montana,  14,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  Texas,  16,  no. 

8,  Apr.  16. 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunities : 
Smith  bill,  amounts  States  would  get  under, 
16.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Equalization :  School  fund,  Massachusetts,  1, 


13,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 
Iquallzlng  hign-sd 
13,  no^Y,  Apr.  1 


Equalizing  high-school  opportunities:  Oregon, 


Evans,  Dr.  Henry  R. :  Educational  terma  de- 
fined, 6,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Evening  play  centers,  Liverpool,  18,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Evening  schools:  Ordnance  plants,  4-6,  no. 
7,  Apr.  1. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  the  best  possible 
education  at  public  expense,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 


Every  man  a  miasionary  for  education,  16, 

no.  9,  May  1. 
Examinations:  Boston,  1845,  to  be  given  to 

1919  eighth-grade  pupils,  6,  no.  10,  May  16. 
Examinations   and   their   relation   to   culture 

and  efficiency,  by  P.  J.  Hartog,  9,  no.  8, 

Feb.  1. 
Exhibitions:  Education,  Interior  Department, 

8,  no.  10,  May  16. 
Experiments    in    educational    psychology,    by 

Daniel  Starch  (Rev.  ed.),  9,  no.  9,  May  1. 
Exteneion  service  shows  rapid  expansion,  9, 

no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

F. 

Factories:  Education,  Scotland,  woolen  mills. 

18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 
Facts  for  Bute  legialatures,  12,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 
Faculdade  de  Mediclna  e  Cirurgia,  Sao  Paulo. 

Brazil,  12,  no.  10,  Bfay  16.* 
The  Fairview  idea,  by  Herbert  Quick,  9,  no. 

8,  Apr.  16. 

Fake  stocks.  Teachers  and,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Faris,  Ellsworth:  Acting  director,  chUd  wel- 
fare research  station,  University  of  Iowa, 
7,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Farm  craft  lessons:  Commissioner  of  educa- 
tion urges  reserve  lessons  for  city  high 
schools,  18,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Farm  work  and  school  attendance  la  North 
Carolina,  5-6,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Features  of  an  English  city  school  system. 
18,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Federal  aid:  Education,  do  we  need  national 
help  for  education?  12,  no.  11,  June  1; 
federal  aid  a  necessity  IBeoretary  F.  K. 
Lane),  3,  no.  1,  Jan.  1:  the  nation's  obli- 

ftlon  in  education  (J.  Y.  Joyner),  16,  no. 
i  ^©S-  l?i.  I«7*n«L  the  biU  for  national 
education  O^enator  Page  and  Bupt.  Joyner). 
16.  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  Porto  Rico  asks,  11-12! 
no.  12.  June  16;  Senators  favor  national 
educational  legislation,  10-11,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education: 
Training  for  teachers  as  a  profession,  1-2, 
16,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  vocational  education  for 
foreign  trade  and  shipping,  2,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Federal  Trade  Commission :  Report  offers  to 
exchange  Liberty  bonds  for  stocks  to,  8,  no. 
7,  Apr.  1  . 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Health  move- 
ment, 7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Fellowships:  Princeton  University,  Three  for 
French  students,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Fess,  Simeon  D. :  Bill  to  create  a  national  uni- 
versity, 11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Feulllerat,  Prof.  Albert :  To  represent  France 
At  National  Education  Association  meeting. 
2   no.  12,  June  16. 

Fiction :  After-war  reading  course  no.  6 
(Bureau  of  education)  1, 16.  no.  10,  Blay  16. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  for  Philippina  schools, 
2,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Film  library:  Gov^nment  should  start,  and 
distribute  films  to  schools  (Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son), 5-6,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Films:  Visual  aids  to  education,  8,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Final  report  of  the  National  Army  training 
detachments,  later  known  as  Vocational  Sec- 
tion, S.  A.  T.  C,  by  C.  B.  Dooley,  9,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Financial  plight  of  the  rural  schools,  8,  no. 

9,  May  1. 

Fine  arU:  As  a  subject  in  the  univerBities, 
18,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Flnegan,  T.  B. :  State  superintendent  of  Penn- 
svlvanla,  7,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Flnley,  John  H. :  Increase  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries. New  York,  4,  no.  12,  June  16. 

The  first  essential  to  national  preparedneas, 
physical  education.  8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Fisher,  Hon.  H.  A.  L. :  National  aid  for  educa- 
tion, 1,  no.  11.  June  1 ;  speeches  on  educa- 
tional reform,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Fisher  Act  (English  education  act,  1918), 
18-16,  Jan.  16. 

Fit  to  fight,  are  you  a  slacker?  (Dr.  Thomaa 
D.  Wood),  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Fltchburg,  Mass. :  Teachers'  union  formed,  2, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Fleming,  D.  J.,  6,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Fleming,  Rufus :  Education  and  Scotland's 
woolen  mills,  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Fletcher.  Senator  Duncan  Upshaw:  Bill  to 
establish  a  national  conservatory  of  muilc 
and  art,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Florida  Educational  Association:  Joint  meet- 
ing with  Southern  Education  Society. 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  14,  no.  6.  Mar.  I. 

Foght,  Dr,  H.  W. :  Financial  plight  of  the 
rural  schools,  8.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Food  pledge,  America's  (lllus.),  12.  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Foreign  countries  and  world  trade.  Books 
about,  9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Foreign  language :  Nebraska  legislature  passed 
law  prohibiting  study  below  eighth  grade, 
13,  no.  9.  May  1;  Wisconsin,  bill  to  pro- 
hibit instruction  below  high  school.  16,  no. 
7,  Apr.  1. 
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Foreign  languaKes:  Selection  of  books  on 
(Shipping  Board),  9,  no.  11»  June  1. 

Foreign  notes :  13,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  6,  no.  2. 
Jan.  16;  14,  no.  3,  Feb.  1;  15.  no.  4,  Feb. 
16 ;  13,  no.  6.  Mar.  1 ;  13,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  9, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  14.  no.  9,  May  1 ;  12,  no.  10, 
May  16 ;  15,  no.  11.  June  1. 

Foreign  students  welcome  to  America,  1,  12, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Foreign  trade :  Study,  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  outlines  courses  of  study. 
2,  no.  1.  Jan.  1. 

Foreign  trade  survey :  Rochester,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  and  Portland  have  com- 
pleted, 14,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Foreign  visitors :  Child-welfare  conferences,  2, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Foreigners:  Education  (Be&y  F.  K.  Lane), 
3-4.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Fort  Dodge.  Iowa :  Dental  clinic  for  children, 
16,  no.  12.  June  16. 

Forty  years  of  the  public  schools  in  Missis- 
sippi, by  S.  G.  Noble,  9,  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

France.  Senator  Joseph  Irwin :  Give  us  educa- 
tion for  everybody,  16,  no.  6,  Mar.  16; 
Senators  favor  national  educational  legis- 
lation (Debate  on  1920  census),  10,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

France:  Education,  L'enseignement  technloue 
sup^rieur  a  I'apr^guerre,  by  Leon  Guiliet 

13.  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  interested  In  open-air 
schools,  6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  manual  training 
shops  asked  to  make  furniture  for,  2,  no.  9, 
May  1 ;  Spanish  language,  study.  16,  no.  6. 
Mar.  1. 

Frances  Willard  day :  Wisconsin.  Bill  for.  16. 

no.  7.  Apr.  1. 
Fraser,  Rev.  A.  G.,  6,  no.  12,  June  16. 
Frauds:  Teachers  and  f&ke  stocks,  8,  no.  7, 

Apr.  1. 
Free  common  school  for  all  children  In  Poland, 

14,  no.  9,  May  1.  .  ., 
Free  school  idea  in  Virginia  before  the  chrll 

war.    The,   by    W.    A.    Maddox,    9,    no.   4. 

Feb.  16. 
French   students:  Fellowships  for,  Princeton 

University,  10,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 
Fretwell,  Elbert  Kirkley :  A  study  In  educa- 
tional prognosis,  9,  no.  12.  June  16. 
Frtedel.  v.  H. :  The  German  school  as  a  war 

nursery,  9.  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 
Front    Royal    High    School,    Warren    County, 

Va.:  Medical  inspection,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
Furniture:   Manual   training  shops  asked   to 

make,   for  France  and  Belgium,  2,  no.  9, 

May  1. 

G. 

Gadellus,  Prof. :  To  study  nutrition  in  C^r- 
many  and  Austria,  7,  no.  10.  Mav  16. 

Garden  army  service  flag,  16,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Garden  army  work  should  go  on  (Hoover),  6, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Garden  conferences.  Two  school  (Washingi- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  Baltimore),  6,  no.  1.  Jan.  1. 

Garden  pageant,  A,  by  Louise  Carter,  6.  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Gardening:  Chattanooga.  Schools  and  home 
gardening.  14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16,  course  of 
studv;  14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  committee  ap- 

Jolnted  to  prepare  course  of  study,  6,  no.  1, 
an.  1 ;  mining  towns,  11,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ; 
school  and  home  gardening  pays,  8,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16;  school-directed  home  gardens,  8. 
no.  3.  Feb.  1 ;  spring  manual  of  the  school 
garden  army,  12,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  Trenton 
schools.  7,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Gary,  Ind. :  Public  schools,  physical  training 
(jLiee  F.  Hanmer),  7,  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 

Genernl  Education  Board :  Educational  surrey 
of  Winchester,  Va..  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Geography :  An  American  consul  on  geography 
in  American  schools,  8,  no.  3,  Feo.  1. 

Georgia  State  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts:  Courses  for  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors,  1,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

German  language:  Indiana,  law  eliminating 
from  elementary  and  high  schools,  14,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16;  Pennsylvania,  law  to  prohibit 
teaching  in  public  schools  and  normal 
schools,  15.  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  15,  no.  7,  Apr. 
1 ;  13,  no.  11,  June  1. 

German  school  as  a  war  nursery.  The  (V.  H. 
FrlPdel).  9.  no.  3.  Feb.  1. 

German  teachers'  association :  Program.  6,  no. 
7,  Apr.  1. 

Germany:  Attempting  to  win  back  students, 
1,  2.  no.  12.  June  16 ;  educational  programs, 
6,  16.  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  nutrition,  neutral  doc- 
tors to  study,  7,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  political 
parties,  educational  programs,  16,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Germs:  Health  stories  in  Minnesota.  (First 
eleht),  7.  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

GDman,  Jfrs.  Isabel  Ambler:  An  Alaska  na- 
tive school  fair,  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Girl  scout  movement.  Growth,  14,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Give  us  education  for  everybody  (Seuotor 
France).  16,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

<3oal  of  education  in  a  democracy.  The,  8,  no. 
6,  Mar.  16. 
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'•   Good  schools  cost  money,  8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
I   Good  teacher  is  priceless,  A  (Lansing.  Mich.. 
State  Journal),  3.  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

(yordon.  2Settan :  School-supervised  home  gar- 
dening in  Reading,  Pa.,  7,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Gore,  Senator  Thomas  Pryor :  BUI  to  establish 
experiment  station  in  engineering,  11,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Government  publications :  Bureau  of  Education, 
13,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Government  will  aid  colleges  In  disease  pre- 
vention, 12-13,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Governor  of  New  Mexico  stresses  educational 
problems  in  his  message,  12,  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 

Graduation  essays :  Selling  (warning  to  high 
schools),  2,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Graphic,  London:  American  university  union, 
18,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Great  Britain :  Science  teaching,  10-11,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education:  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  educational  system  of  Great 
Britain,  Report  10-11.  no.  12.  June  16. 

Great  Britain.  Royal  commission  on  univer- 
sity education  in  Wales:  Final  report,  ap- 
pendix to  final  report,  13,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Greene  County,  Tenn. :  School  term,  18,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. :  Conference  on  rural  educa- 
tion, 13,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Gregg,  James  Edgar:  Education  for  life,  2. 
no.  5.  Mar.  1. 

Griffith,  ifrs.  A.  B.,  15,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Grigioni,  Switzerland  :  How  the  textbook  ques- 
tion is  handled,  15,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Growth  in  girl  scout  movement,  14.  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Guiliet,  Leon :  L'enselgnement  technique 
sup^rieur  a  Taprds-guerre,  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 


Hadow,  Sir  W.  Henry :  The  needs  of  popular 
musical  education.  14,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Hamp,  M.  Pierre :  Visitor  at  child-welfare  con- 
ference, 2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Hampton  institute:  Gave  world  new  system 
(Taft),  13.  no.  12,  June  16. 

Handbook  of  Instructions  for  recording  dis- 
bursements for  school  purposes  .  .  .  com- 
piled by  H.  C.  Case,  9,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Handley,  Judge  John :  Bequest  to  Winchester. 
Va.,  5,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Handley  fund:  Winchester.  Va.,  5,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Hanmer,  Lee  F. :  Gary  survey  on  physical 
training  and  play,  7.  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Harden.  May :  Gardening  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  11, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Harris,  Garrard :  Redemption  of  the  disabled, 
9.  no.  12.  June  16. 

Harris,  T.  H. :  Louisiana  plans  teachers  of 
adults  for  summer  months,  2,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Hart,  Joseph  Klnmont :  Democracy  in  educa- 
tion, 9,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Hartman.  Edward  T. :  Massachusetts  workers 
loss  of  time  through  sickness,  7,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Hartog.  P.  J. :  Examinations  and  their  rela- 
tion to  culture  and  efficiency,  9,  no.  8. 
Feb.  1. 

Hartwell.  E.  C. :  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Department  of  superintendence  com- 
mends, 3,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Harvard  Teachers*  Association :  Discuss  re- 
port of  Massachusetts  Educational  Commis- 
sion, 13,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. ' 

Harvard  University :  Part-time  courses  in  em- 
ployment management  and  industrial  train- 
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Health  education :  7-8,  no.  1.  Jan.  1 ;  clown 
as  aid  (Cho-Cho).  8,  no.  11,  June  1:  6-7, 
no.  12,  June  16;  every  child  is  entitled  to 
happiness  and  health,  6,  no  12,  June  16; 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  behind  move- 
ment. 7.  no.  10,  May  16;  Minnesota, 
health  stories,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  normal 
schools,  Virginia,  compulsory  course  for 
graduation,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  Smith 
Dill,  amounts  States  would  get  under,  15,   I 


no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  Utah,  director  of,  7,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16,  Uw.  16,  no.  8,  Apr.  16:  VirginlA. 
health  supervision.  7.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Health  education  in  rural  schools,  by  J.  Mace 
Andress.  9.  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Health  stories,  Minnesota.  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Heard  In  the  kindergarten,  by  J.  W.  A.,  11.  no. 
10,  May  16. 

Health  supervision :  Virginia,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Helms.  Slaughter :  Teaches  two  illiterates,  8, 
no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Help  wanted  (barber  and  teacher),  9,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Herald,  Augusta,  Ga. :  How  do  Augusta  school 
teachers  live  on  their  salaries  ?  2,  9.  10-11, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Hetherington.  Dr,  Clark  W. :  Physical  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  1-2.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Hicks  bill,  Illinois  (kupt.  Blair),  6,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

High  school  journal,  North  Carolina :  The  colt 
of  the  second  best,  10,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  educa- 
tional process  during  the  17  yean  of  Dr. 
Joyner^s  administration,  by  li.  A.  Williams, 
5.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

High  school  students:  Slouchlness  among,  6, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

High  school  teachers:  CTlncinnati,  want  |500 
added  to  maximum  salaries,  4,  no.  8,  Apr. 
16;  Newark,  N.  J.,  campaign  for  higher 
salaries,  4-5,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Cincin- 
nati :  Ask  $500  added  to  maximum  salaries. 
4,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

High  schools  :  Admission  to.  12.  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ; 
National  Education  Association.  Commis- 
aion  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. R^K>rt  ((}!ardinal  principles  in  sec- 
ondary education),  3-4,  no.  3,  Feb.  1 ;  Ore- 
?on,  equalizing  high-school  opportunities, 
8,  no.  7.  Apr.  1 ;  sex  education,  conference 
under  auspices  of  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 15,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Higher  education.  See  Universities  and  col- 
leges. 

Higher  learning  in  America,  by  Thorstein 
Veblen,  9.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Highways  transport  course:  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 10.  no.  8.  Apr.  16;  11.  no.  10. 
May  16. 

Hill,  Laurence:  Training  the  general  com- 
munity leader,  14.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

History :  American  history,  reading  course  no. 
10  (Bureau  of  Education),  1,  15,  no.  10, 
May  16;  teaching,  Prussia,  warns  against 
misuse  for  nationalistic  ends,  6,  no.  2,  Jan. 
16;  to  revise  history  studies,  12-13,  no.  9. 
May  1. 

History  of  war  for  schools,  1,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Hitch,  OoMul  C.  M. :  School  savings  banks, 
Nottingham.  15,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Teachers'  union  formed,  2, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Holidays:  November  11.  Washington  (State). 

15,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Home    economics:    Teaching,    Hood    College. 

Frederick.    Md.     (David    Strawn    cottage). 

5-6.  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 
Home  education  bureau,  department  of  public 

instruction :   Pennsylvania,  bill  to  provide, 

16,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Home  gardens,  school-directed,  8,  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Homesteads :  Montana,  education.  4,  no.  10. 
May  16. 

Hood,  Frederic  C. :  Industry  and  education,  8, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Hood,  William  B  :  State  laws  relating  to  educa- 
tion in  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16;  a  woman,  the  schools,  and  pro- 
hibition (Mary  Hanna  Hunt),  8,  no.  4. 
Feb.  16. 

Hood  College.  Frederick,  Md. :  David  Strawn 
cottage,  5-6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Hoover,  Herbert :  Garden  army  work  should  go 
on.  5,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Hospitals:  MiUtary,  8,000  soldier  patients  in 
educational  work,  12,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Houston,  Secretary  David  Franklin  (agricul- 
ture) :  Extension  service  shows  rapid  expan- 
sion, 9,  no.  2,  Jnn.  16 :  plant  trees  for  sol- 
dier heroes  on  Arbor  Day,  4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

How  Connecticut  proposes  to  improve  schools 
(H.  C.  Morrison).  6.  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

How  education  pays,  6,  no.  1.  Jan.  1. 

How  States  would  share  (Smith-Bankhead 
bill),  15.  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  1.  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

How  the  Red  Cross  helps  in  Americanixation, 
8.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

How  to  arouse  public  Interest  in  kindergartens, 
15,  no.  12,  June  16. 

How  to  get  an  open-air  school  in  your  town, 
7,  no.  12,  June  16. 

How  to  teach  the  special  subjects,  bv  Calvin 
N.  Kendall  and  George  A.  Mirick,  9,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

How  Wisconsin  helps  returning  soldiers,  2, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Humanities:  Greatest  need  (Oen,  Ansell),  4, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Humor :  Heard  In  the  kindergarten  (J.  W.  A.). 
11,  no.  10,  May  16. 
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Hungarian  normal  school  director  asks  Ameri- 
can aid  in  remodeling  schools,  9»  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Hunt  Mary  Hanna :  A  woman,  the  schools,  and 
prohibition,  8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

HuntsTille,  Tez. :  Conference  on  mral  educa- 
tion at  Sam  Houston  Normal  School,  18, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Hurt,  H.  W. :  Reaching  the  world's  armj  of 
teachers,  4,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Hosted,  James  William :  Bill  to  proTide  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  condition  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  several  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Hygiene  and  physical  education  (formerly 
school  hygiene  and  physical  education),  7, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  7.  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  7,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16 :  9,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  7,  no.  6,  Mar. 
16;  7,  no.  7,  Apr.  1:7,  no.  8.  Apr.  16;  7, 
no.  9,  May  1 ;  7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Hygiene  department:  Suggested  organisation 
nnterdepartmental  sodal  hygiene  board), 
12-18,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 


Ideal  teacher  (G.  H.  Palmer),  16,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Illinois:  Conferences  on  education  in  mining 
towns,  8-^,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  school  law,  v, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  Hicks  bill,  6,  no.  11.  June  1. 

Illiteracy:  Alabama,  2-8,  no.  6.  Mar.  16;  Ar- 
gentina,   "  tutoriales '*    to    check   illiteracy 
among  children.  15,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  bills  in 
Congress,  Smitn-Bankbead,  16,  no.  1,  Jan. 
1 ;  1,  2,  no.  3.  Feb.  1,  to  create  a  commis- 
sion on  (Senator  James),  11.  no.  2,  Jan.  16, 
to   require   Commissioner   or   Education   to 
devise  methods  for  elimination  (Bankhead), 
11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  children,  to  whom  Fed- 
eral  age  certificates  were   issued   by   Chil- 
dren's Bureau.   8.   --*    **    ^—    ^'*-  -m««««_ 
tlon  a   national   c 
Lane),  8-^,  no.  1, 
tional  Issue  (H.  8 
1 ;  in  the  drafted 
Kentucky,    2,    no. 
Teachers  of  aduH 
Mar.  16 :  New  Toi 
nation,  4,  no.  12. 
no.   12,   June   16; 
lem,  8,  no.  4,  Feb. 
States    would    get 
llliteracT,   15,   no. 
head  bill,  1,  2,  n< 
Feb,  16 ;  Spain,  11 
cation,  12,  no.  10 
drive  on,   2-8,   nc 
wiping  out  of  illi 
P.  P.  Claxton),  18 

Illiteracy  day :  Alabama,  8,  no.  6,  l£ar.  16. 

Illustrations:  After-war   reading,    1.   no.    10, 
May  16;  America's  food  pledge.  20  million 
tons,  12,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  tne  child  who  bolts 
his  midday  meal,  7,  no.  10,  May  16;  com- 
munity buildings  as  soldiers'  memorials,  6, 
no.   5.  Mar.  1 ;  every  child  is  entitled  to 
happiness  and  health,  6,  no.  12,  June  16; 
the  first  step  (weighing),  7,  no.  1,  Jan.  1; 
the  garden  army  service  flp*    *"*    "'^    "•" 
May  16;  home  economics  pi 
Hood  college,  first-floor  plan, 
16 ;  a  hot  lunch  at  school,  7, 
how  the  division  of  school  hj 
child  and  the  teacher,  1,  no 
ideal  rural  school  grounds,  5, 
letter   after   5    nights   of   in 
Kentucky  moonlight  school, 
16;  letter  from  a  soldier  i 
read  in  a  camp  school,  1,  n 
map    (Illiteracy  In   the  unii_ 
no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  map.  Kindergarten  teacher 
power,  16.  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  the  Pied  Piper 
symbol,  16,  no.  10,  May  16;  poster,  symbol 
of  the  school  hygiene  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  education,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  prise  win- 
ning garden  army  poster,  2,  no.  11.  June  1 ; 
school  lunch,  7,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  the  six  doors 
of  child  health,  9,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  what  you 
can  do  to  give  each  child  a  chance  at  health, 
7,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Improvement  in  the  school  system  (Connect- 
icut), draft  of  a  plan,  by  H.  C.  Morrison,  5, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Income  tax :  Teachers  exempt  (except  in  the 
District  of  Columbia),  2,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

India:  Commission  from,  studyinflr  schools  in 
the  United  States,  5-6,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Indiana:  School  law,  14,  no.  8.  Apr.  16; 
teachers'  salaries,  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  1. 
no.  7,  Apr.  1,  rural  schools,  10,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Indiana  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis: How  to  get  an  open-air  school  in 
your  town,  7,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  Teachers'  union  formed,  2, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star:  Teachers'  salaries, 
8-0,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 


Indians:  Alaska,  war  work,  patriotic  native 
school  children,  2,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Industrial  arts :  In  the  construction.  10,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16;  teachers'  training,  6,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Industrial  education :  Specialists  of  S.  A.  T.  C. 
in  conference,  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  9,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Industrial  education  circular.  Bureau  of  Bdu- 
cation  (no.  1),  3,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Industrial  education  survey  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  The,  9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Industry  and  education  (F.  C.  Hood),  8,  no. 
10,  May  16. 

Instruction  in  motherhood,  7.  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Instructor,  the  man  and  tne  Job,  The,  by 
Charles  E.  Allen,  9,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Interchange  of  students  and  teachers:  Great 
Britain  and  United  States  (British  educa- 
tional commission  report),  8-^,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Interchange  of  teachers:  Chile  and  Uruguay, 
interchange  of  professors,  18,  no.  6,  liar.  1. 

Interdepartmental  social  hygiene  board  :  Rules 
and  regulations  governing  grants  of  Federal 
funds  to  aid  research  and  development  in 
methods  of  prevention  of  venereal  disease, 
12-18,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Interior  Department:  Annual  report  of  the 
secretary  (education  a  national  concern). 
8-^,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  exhibition,  progress  of 
Nauon'a  education  shown  in  exhibit,  8,  no. 
10,  May  16 :  National  Amerlcanlsation  con- 
ference under  auspices  of,  1,  16,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

International  commission  on  education 
favored,  by  National  Bducation  Association, 
Department  of  superintendence,  8,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

International  education :  Committee  on  public 
information,  foreign  press  bureau,  educa- 
tional division,  reaching  the  world's  army 
of  teachers,  4,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Bxecntive 
board  called  in  conference  by  Commissioner 
of  Bducation,  4,  no.  1.  Jan.  1 :  meeting, 
(Hiicago,  16,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  a  reading  course 
for  kindergarten  teachers,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

International  language,  Russian  plan,  9,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Iowa :  Rural  life  conference  at  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Ames,  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  school 
law,  2,  16,  no.  6.  Mar.  16 ;  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 
18,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames :  Rural 
life  conference,  18,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Iowa,  University  of:  Child  welfare  research 
stations  7,  no.  12,  June  16. 


Jackson,  Dr.  Henry  B.:  Community  buildings 
as  soldier  memorials,  1,  16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

James,  Oeorge  F. :  Bvery  man  a  missionary  for 
education,  16,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Jamea,  SmuOor  Ollie  M. :  Bill  to  create  a  com- 
mission on  illiteracy,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Japan :  Higher  schools,  money  for  40  new,  15, 
no.  11.  June  1. 

Jarvis,  Chester  D. :  American  agricultural  col- 
leges, 9,  no.  6,  March  16. 

Jefferson  County,  Ala. :  School  supervision,  9, 
no.  10.  Bfay  16. 

Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J. :  Teachers*  union  formed, 
2,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Jerusalem,  William :  Problems  of  the  secon- 
dary teacher,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Joan  and  Peter,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Johansson,  Prof,:  To  study  nutrition  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  7.  no.  10,  May  16. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  School  of  public 
health  and  hygiene:  Instruction  In  mother- 
hood, 7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Johnson.  Thomas  J. :  Blected  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Michigan,  9,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Leader:  Teachers'  salaries, 
9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Joly,  Prof,  John:  Bducation  system  of  the 
people  of  America,  8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Jones.  Sir  Henry:  Universities  should  help 
both  workers  and  employers  ("The  educa- 
tion of  a  dtisen"),  16,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Journalism:  Brasil,  School  for,  15,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Joyner,  Dr,  J.  Y. :  Bducatlonal  progress  in 
North  Carolina  during  his  administration, 
5,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  the  nation's  obligation  in 
education,  16,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  paying  the 
bill  for  national  education.  16,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Junior  college:  Statistics  to  be  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Junior  hieh  school :  Maine,  law  to  reorganise 
high  school  on  junior  high  school  plan,  14, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Junior  high  school,  The,  by  G.  yemon  Ben- 
nett, 9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Juvenile  court  and  the  public  school,  8,  no. 
12,  June  16. 


Kalbach,  L.  A. :  Visits  State  capltols  in  East- 
em  States  with  view  to  securing  cooperation 
of  States  in  collecting  educational  statistics, 
4,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Kane,  Pa. :  School  visiting,  10,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Kansas:  School  law,  10,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  14, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Kansas  State  agricultural  college:  Oppor- 
tunities for  soldiers,  summer  school,  7,  no. 

11,  June  1. 

Keeler,  Fred  L.,  State  Superintendent,  Michi- 
gan :  Notice  of  death,  9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Kendall,  Calvin  N. :  How  to  teach  the  special 
subjects,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16:  quoted,  7,  no.  7, 
Apr.   1;  ** visitthe-schoor '  week,  2,  no.  5, 

Kent.  Asa  Kent :  A  study  of  SUte  aid  to  public 
schools  in  Minnesota,  9,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Kentucky:  Illiteracy  campaign  2,  no.  4,  Feb. 
16;  parent-teacher  associations.  State 
organisation,  3,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Kind  of  legislation  needed  for  physical  educa- 
tion. The  (W.  S.  Small),  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Kindergarten  group,  Self-activity  and  the,  12, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Kindergarten  teachers:  Reading  course  for, 
14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Kindergarten  training  schools:  To  lay  special 
emphasis  on  Americanization,  8,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Kindergartens :  And  Amerlcanlsation,  8,  no.  6, 
l£ar.  16 ;  and  elementary-school  meeting,  15, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  arousing  public  interest  in. 

12.  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  15,  no.  12,  June  16 ;  heard 
in  the  (j.  W.  A,),  11,  no.  10,  May  16; 
map  (kindergarten  teacher  power),  16,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16 :  need  of.  In  the  country,  9,  no. 
10,  Bfay  16 ;  primary  curriculum  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Chicago,  3,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  relat- 
ing the  kindergarten  to  current  activities, 
12,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  rural  school  and  the  kin- 
dergarten, 10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Klndergartners :  (Conferences),  Baltimore,  4, 
no.  10,  May  16,  Washington,  D.  C,  4,  no. 
1,  Jan.  1 ;  studying  primary  curriculum. 
8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

King,  Senator  William  Henry :  Bill  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  .of 
cltisenshlp  and  Amerlcanlsation,  11.  no.  2, 
Jan.  16;  national  educational  legislation 
(debate  on  1920  census) ,  10.  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Kingsley,  Clarence  D. :  Cardinal  principles  in 
secondary  education.  8-^,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Klawock,  Alaska :  Native  school  fair,  6,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Know  your  school,  10,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Kolbe,  Parke  Rexf  ord :  The  colleges  in  war 
time  and  after.  9.  no.  12.  June  16;  co- 
operative system.  Municipal  University  of 
Akron,  8,  no.  11,  June  1.  .       ^       _. 

Krackowiser,  Alice  M. :  Projects  in  the  pri- 
mary_grades,  9,  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 

Krats,  H.  B. :  Education  and  development  of  a 
western  State,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 


Labor:  Maryland  and  District  Federation  of 
Labor  back  educational  program  at  Lonacon- 
ing,  Md.,  meeting,  6,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  on  edu- 
caUon,  4,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  training  workers 
for  better  production,  3-4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Labor  Department,  Bureau  of  Cltisenshlp  and 
Americanisation :  Bill  to  establish,  11,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16. 

Labor  legislation.  American  association  for: 
Educational  problems  on  program,  4,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Labor  problems :  Dartmouth  College  has  estab- 
lished special  course  on,  14,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Land  for  soldiers:  Agricultural  instruction 
part  of  plan,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  bill  for,  10, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16.  .      .         ,   ^ 

Lane.  Be&y  Franklin  K. :  Americanism  (ad- 
dress. New  York),  10-11,  no.  3,  Feb.  1 ;  an- 
nual report,  8-4,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  education  a 
national  concern,  8-4,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  soldier 
land-settlement  plan,  6,  no.  6,  BCar.  16; 
national  policies,  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  presidents 
of  State  agricultural  colleges  to  be  on  soldier 
settlement  boards,  10,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  quoted, 
12,  18,  16,  no.  7.  Apr.  1,  in  regard  to 
America,  8,  4.  8,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Language,  international.  See  International 
language. 

Languages,  modern:  Teaching,  Spanish, 
France,  18.  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Lansing,  Mien.,  State  Journal :  A  good  teacher 
is  priceless,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Laple,  P. :  Open-air  schools  for  France,  6,  no.  2, 
Ian.  16. 

Larrasola,  Oov.  O.  A.,  New  Mexico:  Stresses 
educational  problems  in  his  message,  12,  no. 
8,  Feb.  1.  •«•         . 

Lawrence,  Mass. :  Mill  workers,  about  one- 
third  do  not  speak  or  understand  English, 
15.  no.  10,  May  16. 

League  of  nations:  Bolivian  minister  (Ciilde- 
ron)  on,  12,  no.  4.  Feb.  16 ;  National  Bduca- 
tion Association  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence resolution,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 
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"  LeaTlng  classes ;"  Bradford,  Bng.  18,  no.  1. 
Jan.  1. 

Leidslatlon:  Americanisation,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 3,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Legislation:  Educational,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16; 
15,  no.  8,  Feb.  1;  18,  no.  4.  Feb.  16; 
15-16,  no.  6,  Mar.  1:  16,  no.  i.  Mar.  16; 
14-16,  no.  7.  Apr.  1 :  14-15,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ; 
15-16,  no.  0,  May  1 ;  18,  no.  11,  Jane  1 ; 
before  Congress,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  compol- 
sorj  attendance  laws  and  their  enforcement, 
8.  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  England  (act  of  1018), 
18-15,  no.  2,  Jan.  16^;  leglsIatlTe  manual 

i Bureau  of  Education),  12,  no.  1,  Jan.  1; 
tate    legislative    programs    in    education, 
^11,  16.  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  what  the  States  are 
asking  tneir  legislatures  to  do  for  education 
this  year,  1.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 
Legislation,  Health  :  Virginia,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
Legislation:  Physical  education,  kind  needed 

(W.  S.  Small),  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 
Legislative  circulars   (Bureau  of  Education), 

11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 :  15,  no.  8.  Feb.  1  j  18, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16 :  15-16,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  16,  no. 
6,  Mar.  16;  14-16,  no.  7.  Apr.  1;  1^16, 
no.  8.  Apr.  16;  15-16,  no.  9,  May  1;  18, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Lenroot,  Senator  Irvine  Luther:  National 
educational  legislation  (debate  on  1020 
census),  10,  no.  6.  Mar.  1. 

Lescohier.  Don.  D. :  What  is  Americanlsation  ? 

8,  no.  0,  May  1. 

Lessons  from  the  war  in  training  teachers  for 

vocational  training    (Industrial    education 

circular  no.  1).  8,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 
"  Let  the  boy  raise  what  the  girl  cans,"  New 

Tork   (State)  school  garden  army,  7,  no.  5, 

Mar.  1. 
Letter  from  a  soldier  who  learned  to  read  in  a 

camp  school,  1,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 
Letter  from  a  taxpayer   (Our  public  schools, 

Oakland,  C^alif.),  11,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 
Letters  from  parents,  teachers,  and  children 

throughout  the  countrv  who  are  struggling 

for  education,  12,  no.  f  1,  June  1. 
Lever,  Asbury  Francis :  Bill  to  promote  health 

of  rural  population,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 
Lexington,  Ky. :  School  garden  pageant,  18-14, 

no.  0,  May  1. 
Liang  Chi-Cliao :  To  visit  America,  15,  no.  11, 

June  1. 
Liberty  bond  interest  days  in  schools,  0,  no.  8, 

Apr.  16. 
Liberty  loan,  Fifth :  For  community  buildings 

as  soldier  memorials,  1,  16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16; 

advertising,  8,  5,  18,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 
Libraries :  (County),  Utah,  15,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ; 

how  libraries  ma^  guide  the  reading  habits 

of  their  patrons,  Fittsfleld,  Mass.,  Berkshire 

Athenaeum,  4,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
Library  of  Congress:  Bibliographies  for  the 

Americanization  worker,  0,  no.  0,  May  1. 
Life  work:  Work  to  the  eighth  grade  (A.  W. 

Burr),  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 
List  of  approved  colleges  urged,  2,  4,  no.  9, 

May  1. 
List  of  references:  On  rural  life  and  culture 

(Library  division.  Bureau  of  Education),  9. 

no.   6,  Mar.   16;   on   war  and  educational 

reconstruction  in  the  United  States  (Library 

division.  Bureau  of  Education),  16,  no.  6, 

Mar.  16. 
Literary   Digest:   Teachers*   salaries,   12,   no. 

12,  June  16. 

Little  insigniflcant  school  term,  18,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Liverpool,  Eng. :  Evening  play  centers,  18,  no. 
6,  Mar.  16. 

Living  water,  by  Harold  Begble,  9,  no.  8. 
Apr.  16. 

Lombard.  Ellen  C. :  Parent-teacher  assoda-. 
tions,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

London,  University  of:  Aeronautics,  16,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Lopp,  William:  At  Alaska  school  fair,  Kla- 
wock,  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Los  Angeles :  California  university  special  ses- 
sion courses  in  Americanisation,  9,  no.  11, 
June  1 ;  teachers'  salaries,  new  schedule, 
12-13,  no.  12,  June  16, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Herald :  Teachers'  salaries, 

9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Louisiana  :  Illiteracv,  Plans  teachers  of  adults 
for  summer  months,  2,  no.  6,  BCar.  16. 

Louisville,  Ky..  Girls'  high  school:  Prise- 
winning  garden  army  poster  (illus.),  2,  no. 
11,  June  1. 

Low,  Mrs.  Juliette:  Girl  scout  movement, 
Growth  in,  14,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Lowe,  Orton :  Gardening  in  mining  towns,  11, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Lowell,  Pret.  A.  Lawrence:  A  message  to  col- 
lege students,  16,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Loyalty:  Rhode  Island  teachers  required  to 
take  a  pledge,  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Luckey.  G.  W.  A. :  Defective  children  in  rural 
districts,  Nebraska,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 


McCain,  A.djt,  Oen.  H.  P. :  Slouchiness  among 
hiffh  school  students,  6,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

MacCaughey,  Yaughan :  Made  superintendent 
of  education  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  12, 
no.  9,  May  1. 

McChesney.  Bertha  F. :  School  nurse  service 
in  New  York  State,  7,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

MacI>ougall,  J.  B. :  Building  the  North,  15,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

McKellar,  Senator  Kenneth  D. :  National  edu- 
cational legislation  (debate  on  1920  census), 
10-11,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  quoted  on  illiteracy, 
12,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Maclean,  George  Edwin :  American  university 
union,  13,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Maddox,  Arthur:  The  free  school  idea  in  Vir- 
ginia before  the  Civil  War,  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Madison,  James :  A  popular  Government  with- 
out public  education  is  but  the  prelude  of  a 
farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both,  12,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Magill,  H.  S. :  Education  a  national  issue,  6, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Maine :  School  law,  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  15,  no. 
9,  May  1. 

Malnutrition :  Children,  7-8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ; 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  urges  State 
units  to  adopt  health  program  of  School 
hygiene  division.  Bureau  of  education,  7, 
no.  10.  May  16. 

Management  of  a  city  school.  The,  by  Arthur 
C.  Perry,  9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Manchester,  Eng. :  Whitley  committees  for 
teachers,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Manual    of    educational    legislation    for    the 

faidance  of  committees  on  education  In  the 
tate  legislatures,   A    (Rural  division.   Bu- 
reau of  education),  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
Manual  training  emerffency,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 
Manual    training   leaflet,    Junior   Red   Cross: 
Furniture  for  France  and  Belgium  (no.  86), 

2,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Maps:  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  1,  no. 

3,  Feb.  1;  kindergarten  teacher  power,  16, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Marines:    Special    consideration    for   marines 

who   desire  to   return   to   college    (General 

Barnett),  4.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
Martiny,  Jessie  C. :  School  board  and  the  rural 

teacher,  9,  no.  10,  May  16. 
Maryland :  And  District  trade  unionists  back 

comprehensive  educational  program,  6,  no. 

9,  May  1 ;  Federation  of  labor  backs  educa- 
tional program,  6,  no.  9,  May  1;  teachers' 
salaries,  increar^   ■.--.*»* —    * 

Massachusetts :  E 
themselves),  8, 

10,  no.  1,  Jan, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 
Massachusetts 
18,  no.  8,  Apr. 
cation,  1.  18,  d 
aries.  Higher  i 
professional  tr 
tional  commissi 
ers.  Loss  of  tl 
10,  May  16. 

Mays,  Vernon  G. :  A  $15,000  crop  in  St  Joseph, 
Mo.,  10,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Mead,  Arthur  Raymond :  The  development  of 
free  schools  in  the  United  States  as  illus- 
trated by  Connecticut  and  Michigan,  9,  no. 

4,  Feb.  16. 

Meanes,  Dr.  Lenna  L :  Health  program  of 
School  hygiene  division.  Bureau  or  educa- 
tion, Urges  adoption,  7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Measuring  the  results  oi  teaching,  by  Walter 
Scott  Monroe,  9.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Measuring  themselves,  8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Medical  education:  China,  Rockefeller  founda- 
tion, 12,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  review  (Dr.  N.  P. 
Colwell),  2,  4,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools:  England.  Fea- 
tures of  an  E«nglish  city-school  system  (Brad- 
ford), 13,  no.  1,  Jan.  1,  report  of  medical 
officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  14, 
no.  8.  Feb.  1 ;  North  (Carolina,  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  physical  examination  and  treatment 
of  school  children,  18,  no.  11,  June  1 ; 
North  Dakota,  16,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  Virginia, 
7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Melbourne,  Australia :  An  American  consul  at, 
on  geography  in  American  schools,  8,  no.  3, 
Feb.  1. 

Men  teachers :  Demand  for,  2,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Mental  defect  in  a  rural  county  In  an  eastern 
State  (Study  by  Children's  bureau  and  Pub- 
lic health  service),  8,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Mental  tests:  Illiteracy  in  the  drafted  army 
(Alpha  and  Beta  examinations),  12,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Mercologia:  Congress  of  American  Economic 
Expansion  and  Commercial  E«ducation 
recommends  name  for  study  of  merchandise, 
6,  no.  10,  BCay  16. 

Message  from  Treasury  department  to  school 
superintendents,  15,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Message  to  college  students,  A.  by  Prea,  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University,  16, 
no.  8,  Feb.  1. 


Michigan:  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  State 
organization.  3,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  school  law, 
15,  no.  6,  March  16;  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1; 
teachers'  salaries,  9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College:  Opportunities 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Michigan  State  Teachers  Association :  Better 
educational  opportunities  sought,  10,  no.  6. 
Mar.  16;  to  school  board  members  (Report 
of  teachers'  salaries).  8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Michigan,  University  of:  Highways  transport 
course,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  11,  no.  10, 
Bfay  16. 

Milford,  Mass.,  News:  Teachers'  salaries.  9, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Military  service:  School  credit  for,  EEarvard 
university.  6,  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

Military  training:  BiU  to  provide,  11,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16;  Chicago  (Camp  Roosevelt,  Lake 
Harbor,  Mich.),  7,  no.  10,  May  16;  list  of 
institutions  having  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Milk  problem.  Rural  teachers  and  the,  7,  no.  9, 
l£ay  1. 

Mill  workers:  Lawrence,  Mass.,  one-third  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English,  16,  no. 
10,  May  16. 

Mills:  welfare  work  in  sugar  mills  of  Cuba, 
9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Milwaukee:  Americanization,  Classes  held  in 
industries,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Minimum  standards  for  children,  1,  2,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Minimum-wage  provisions,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Mining  towns :  Education,  Conference,  11,  no. 
3,  Feb.  1,  1919 :  3-4.  no.  9,  May  1 ;  garden- 
ing, 11.  no.  jL  Feb.  16. 

Minneapolis:  Kindergarten,  work  relating  to 
current  activities,  12,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  teachers 
help  in  Americanisation  work,  6,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Minnesota:  Health  stories,  7.  no.  2,  Jan.  16; 
Dublic  schools.  State  aid  (Asa  Kent),  9,  no. 
6,  Mar.  16;  school  law,  10.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Minnesota.  Department  of  education :  Cooper- 
ates with  Bilnnesota  Public  health  associa- 
tion in  health  education,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Minnesota.  Public  health  association:  Co- 
operates with  the  department  of  education 
in  health  education,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Minnesota.  University  of:  Opportunities  for 
returned  soldiers  and  sailors,  15,  no.  12. 
June  16. 

MIrick,  George  A. :  How  to  teach  the  special 
subjects,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Biississippi :  Teachers'  salaries,  10,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Missouri:  School  law,  15,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Mitchell,  David:  Nutrition  classes  in  New 
York  city,  7,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Money  for  40  new  nii^er  schools  in  Japan, 
15,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Money  value  of  education  (A.  C.  Ellis),  6,  14, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Monroe,  Walter  Scott:  Measuring  the  resolts 
of  teaching,  9,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Monroe,  Mich. :  High  school,  Setting-up  exer- 
cises, 7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Montana:  Education,  Homesteaders  ask  Gov- 
ernment assistance,  4.  no.  10,  May  16; 
school  law,  10,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  14-15,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Montevideo:  Congress  of  American  Economic 
Expansion  and  Commercial  Education,  First 
meeting,  6,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Montgomery.  Dr,  W.  A. :  Illiteracy  and  pri- 
mary education  in  Spain,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Morgan,  Anne:  Open-air  schools  for  France 
(P.  Lapie).  6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Morrison,  Henry  C. :  Draft  of  a  plan  for  needed 
improvement  in  the  school  system,  Con- 
necticut, 6,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  Quoted,  8,  no.  6, 
liar.  1. 

Motherhood :  Instruction  in,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Motion  pictures :  Edison  urges  educational  use  - 
of,  6-B,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Mulon,  Dr.  C. :  Visitor  at  Child-welfare  con- 
ference, 2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Municipal  university  of  Akron.  See  Akron, 
Munfclnal  university  of. 

Music:  National  conservatory  of  music  and 
art.  Bill  to  provide,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  organ 
recitals  for  children,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Musical  education :  Better,  urged  for  English 
schools,  14,  no.  9,  BCay  1. 


Nashville,  Tenn. :  All-year  school  plan  sug- 
gested for,  6,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Nation  roused  over  teachers'  salaries,  1,  2, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

National  aid:  Education  (H.  A.  L.  Fisher), 
1,  no.  11.  June  1. 

National  Americanization  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  1.  16,  Apr.  16. 

National  Association  of  School  Accounting  and 
Business  Officials  of  Public  Schools :  Report 
of  meeting  May  21-23,  1918,  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

National  Board  for  Historical  Service:  Com- 
mittee of  eight  to  revise  history  studiei^ 
11^-18,  no.  9,  May  1. 
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National  Colleriate  Athletic  Auodation: 
Resolutlong  adopted,  Dec.  27,  1918,  and  Of- 
ficers for  1919.  t,  no.  8.  Apr.  16.  ^^       ^^ 

National  Committee  on  Physical  Bdncation: 
Physical-edncation  conference  at  Chicago, 
7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16.  ,       ,       ^ 

National  conference  on  rural  education: 
Daytona.  Pla.,  Feb.  1-4.  1919.  4-C,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1 ;  5.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations:  Conference  on  wel- 
tare  of  the  child.  Kansas  City,  May  6-10,  7. 
no.  8,  Apr.  16;  cooperates  with  Bureau  of 
Education  in  home  education,  8,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

National  conservatory  of  music  and  art :  Bill 
to  provide,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

National  Bducation  Association  of  the  United 
States:  Addresses  and  proceedings,  1918, 
9,  no.  12,  June  16;  meeting,  Billwaukee, 
2,  no.  12,  June  16. 

National  Education  Association.  Commission 
on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  educa- 
tion :  Cardinal  principles  in  secondary  edu- 
cation, 3-4,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  the  goal  of  edu- 
cation in  a  democracy,  8,  no.  6.  Mar.  16; 
membership  of.  8-4,  no.  3,  Feb.  1 ;  the  taslc 
of  the  secondary-school  teacher.  2.  no.  4, 
Feb.  16;  value  of  part-time  schooling,  12, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  who  should  be  admitted  to 
high  schools?  12,  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

National  Education  Association  Department  of 
superintendence:  Conference  on  village 
schools  at  Chicago,  10,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  meets 
at  Chicago,  1.  16,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  resolu- 
tions passed  at  Chicago  meeting,  8,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

National  enrollment  week.  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve, 4,  no.  2,  Jan.  1. 

National  policies  (8ecy.  F.  K.  Lane),  8,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

National  problem  (Illiteracy).  8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

National  school  service :  Oarden  number.  Mar. 
15,  1919,  7,  no.  6.  Mar.  1 ;  National  Bduca- 
tion Association.  Department  of  superin- 
tendence resolution  at  Chicago  meeting,  8, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

National  Society  for  Vocational  Bducation: 
Annual  convention,  St.  Louis,  2,  no.  2,  Jan. 
16 ;  4,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  conference  on  retail 
selling  education,  12,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

National,  State  and  local  conferences  on  rural 
education  and  country  life,  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

National  system  of  public  education,  BSngland  : 
English  education  act  of  1918,  18,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  :  Cooperates 
with  Junior  Red  Cross  In  health  campidgn, 
7.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

National  tuberculosis  association  bulletin: 
How  to^^  an  open-air  school  in  your  town. 


May  16 ;  Hampton  Institute  gave  world  new 
system  (Taft).  18,  no.  12,  June  16;  8e&v 
Franklin  K.  Lane  on,  8,  no.  1.  Jan.  1 ;  G.  W. 


Tedder  on,  11,  no.  6,  Biar.  16 ;  what  South- 
ern leaders  think  of  education  for  the  Negro, 
14,  16.  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

Nenoes :  Rural.  Tuskegee  conference,  6,  no. 
{f.  Mar.  1. 

Neighborhood  centers:  Home  economics  prac- 
tice cottages,  5-6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Neumann.  Henry:  Teaching  American  ideals 
through  literature,  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Neutral  doctors  study  nutrition  in  Germany, 
7,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Never  has  been  successful  American  education 
(Ralph  Barton  Perry),  8,  no.  11,  June  1. 

New  books  on  education :  9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  9, 
no.  8.  Feb.  1 ;  9,  no.  4.  Feb.  16 ;  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16 ;  9.  no.  8.  Apr.  16 ;  9,  no.  9,  May  1 ; 
9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

New  Hampshire :  Enacts  important  American- 
isation  legislation,  8.  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  school 
law,  10.  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 


New  Jersey:  School  law,  16,  no.  8,  Feb.  1; 
13,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  15,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  14-15, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  16,  no.  8,  Apr.  16:  18,  no.  11, 
June  1 ;  "  vlsit-the-schooP'  week,  2,  no.  5, 
BCar.  1. 

New  Jersey  :  Department  of  education :  Phvsi- 
cal  fitness  for  teachers  and  students,  dis- 
tributes leaflet  on,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

New  Mexico:  Governor  stresses  educational 
problems  in  his  messajie,  12,  no.  8,  Feb.  1; 
school  law,  10,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

New  Ontario :  Realises  advantages  of  consoli- 
dation, 15,  no.  12,  June  16. 

New  South  Wales:  Soldier  land  settiement, 
11,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

New  teaching.  The,  edited  by  John  Adams,  9, 
no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

New  Tork  (City)  :  Industrial  education  sur- 
vey, 9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  nutrition  classes 
i Public  school  no.  64,  Manhattan),  7,  no.  7, 
ipr.  1 ;  schoolhouses,  7,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ; 
speech-improvement  week,  5,  no.  11,  June  1 ; 
war  savings  stamos  sale  in  public  schools, 
15.  no.  11.  June  1. 

New  York  (State)  :  Health  problem  in  rural 
districts  (Training  the  general  community 
leader),  14,  no.  6^  Mar.  16;  school  garden 


Mar.  1. 
Newark,    N.    J. :  High-school    teachers*    cam- 

?aign  for  higher  salaries,  4-5,  no.  6,  Mar. 
6;    public    schools.    Needed    adjustments 
made,  15-16,  no.  1.  Jan.  1 ;  teachers*  union 
formed.  2,  no.  12.  June  16. 
Newark  High  School  Men's  Association :    Cam- 
paign for  higher  salaries,  4-6,  no.  6,  Mar. 

Newsholme,  Bir  Arthur:  Visitor  at  Child- 
welfare  conference,  2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  x. :  Rotary  Club  seeks  to 
enlist  other  clubs  for  better  teachers'  sala- 
ries, 5,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Noble,  Stuart  Grayson:  Forty  vears  of  the 
public  schools  in  Mississippi,  9,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Normal  college  news.  Hattieeburg,  Miss. : 
Teachers'  salaries,  (T.  P.  Scott),  16,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Normal  instructor — Primary  plans:  National 


week  of  song,  11,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
Normal    schools:  Virginia,    Required   to   clve 
course  in  preventive  medicine  and  medical 


inspection  of  school  children  as  compulsory 
course  for  graduation,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Norsk  Skoletidende  (Nov.  80,  1018)  :  Prussian 
warning  against  history  teaching,  6,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

North  and  South  American  countries  urged  to 
cooperate  In  commercial  education,  6,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

North  Carolina :  The  cult  of  the  second  best 
(State  superintendents'  salaries),  10,  no.  4. 
Feb.  16;  educational  progress  during  17 
years  of  Dr.  Joyner's  aamlnistratlon,  5, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16:  rural  conference  at  State 
normal  and  industrial  college,  Greensboro, 
18.  no.  7.  Apr.  1 ;  school  attendance.  Farm 
work  and,  5-6,  no.  5.  Mar.  1 ;  school  law, 
11,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  15,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  18,  no. 

11.  June  1. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering:  Opportunities  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  16,  no.  12.  June  16. 

North  Carolina :  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro :  Conference  on  rural 
education,  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

North  Dakota :  School  law,  15,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ; 
16.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Norway :  Interested  In  American  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Not  patronage  (Pre9.  Somers,  New  Tork  City 
Board  of  Bducation),  4,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Notes  on  education  In  Chile  (Pan  American 
union  bulletin),  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Nottingham,  England:  School  savings  banks, 
15,  no.  11.  June  1. 

November  11 :  Holiday,  Washington  (State), 
15,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Nurse  training  schools:  Statistics,  9.  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Nutrition :  Classes,  New  Tork  city.  7.  no.  7, 
Apr.  1 ;  course  of  lectures.  Boston,  11,  no. 

12,  June  16:  Germanv,  neutral  doctors 
study,  7,  no.  iO,  May  16. 


O. 

Oakland,  Calif. :  Letter  from  a  taxpayer,  11, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Ogden,  Robert  C,  18,  no.  12.  June  16. 

Oklahoma:  School  law,  11,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  15, 
no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  15,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Oklahoma  City :  Conference  on  rural  educa- 
tion, 1,  18.  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Open-air  schools:  France  interested  in,  6, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16;  how  to  get  in  your  town, 

7,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Opportunities  for  soldiers  wishing  to  attend 

summer  school,  7,  no.  11,  June  1. 
Ordnance  schools:   Two   thousand  pupils  In, 

4-5,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 
Oregon :  Equalising  high-school  opportunities, 

18,  no.  7,  Apr.   1;  school  law,  15,  no.  7, 

Apr.  1. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College :  Opportunities  for 

soldiers  and  sailors.  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 
Oregon  Legislature:  Department  of  education 

(memorial  on,  presented  by  Senator  Cham- 
berlain), 2,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 
Orvan  recitals  for  children :  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ; 

Pittsburgh,    12,    no.    7,   Apr.    1;    Riverton, 

N.  J.,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 
Our  public  schools,    Oakland,    Calif. :  Letter 

from  a  taxpayer,  11,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 
Oxford  scholarships :  Rhodes,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 

8,  no.  12,  June  16. 

P. 

'*  Pablo  Fontaina  Prise  for  commercial 
studies " :  Recommended  by  Congress  of 
American  economic  expansion  and  com- 
mercial education,  6,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Page,  Senator  C.  S. :  Paying  the  bill  for  na- 
tional education,  16,  no.  3,  Feb.  1. 

Page.  Walter  Hines :  Bhakespere  day,  8,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Pageants:  A  garden_pageant  (Louise  Carter), 

5,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  Lexington's  school  garden 
pageant,  18-14.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Pan  American  bulletin :  Importance  of  teach- 
ing Portuguese.  8,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  changes 
in  Argentina,  15,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Parent-teacher  associations :  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion report,  8.  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Paris,  University  of:  Course  in  U.  S.  litera- 
ture and  civilization  to  be  offered,  18,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Part-time  education :  Arizona,  act  to  provide, 
14,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 :  California,  bills  to  pro- 
vide, 16,  no.  6,  Mar.  1:  Harvard  univer- 
sity, Bureau  of  vocational  guidance.  Courses 
in  employment  management  and  industrial 
training,  2.  no.  12,  June  16:  Iowa,  for 
minors  at  work  between  ages  of  14  and  16, 
13,  no.  11.  June  1 ;  Maine,  law  providing. 
16,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  Montana,  provision  for 
persons  over  21,  15.  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  Value 
of  (National  Education  Association  Commis- 
sion on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
education),  12,  no.  5.  Mar.  1;  Washington 
(State).  Act  to  provide,  15.  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Paterson,  N.  J. :  Teachers'  union  formed,  2,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Patriotic  native  school  children  in  Alaska,  2, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Paying  the  bill  for  national  education  (Ben- 
ator  Page  and  Btate  Bmpt,  Joyner),  16,  no. 
3,  Feb.  1. 

Paying  the  teacher,  8.  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

Pearson.  Francis  B. :  The  Reconstructed 
school.  9,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Peking    union    Medical    Co 
May  16. 

Pennsylvania :  Remedial  measures  In,  7.  no.  2. 
Jan.  16;  rural  community  vocational 
schools,  9,  no.  10,  May  16;  school  law.  11, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  13.  no.  4,  Feb.  16 ;  15-16,  no. 

.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  15-16,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  13,  no.  11, 
June  1 ;  teachers*  salaries,  8,  no.  6.  Mar.  16 ; 
10,  11-12,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Penrose  amendment :  Teachers'  salaries,  D.  C, 
1,  12,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Perrv,  Arthur  C. :  The  Management  of  a  city 
school,  9,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Perry,  Ralph  Barton :  American  education. 
Never  has  been  successful,  8.  no.  11,  June  1. 

Pershing,  General:  General  orders  no.  80,  5, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Pettijohn,  J.  J. :  In  charge  of  Educational  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Bureau  of  ESducation, 
1,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  salvaging  special  courses 
of  instruction,  11,  no.  6,  March  16. 

Philadelphia:  School  gardening,  7,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Philippine  Islands :  Fifteen  million  dollars  for 
schools,  2,  no.  5,  Mar  1. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  All-year  school,  5. 
no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Physical  and  occupational  reeducation  of  the 
maimed,  by  Jean  Camus,  9.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Physical  condltiofl  of  English  children,  14,  no. 
8.  Feb.  1. 

I'hvslcal  education :  California.  1-2,  7,  8,  no. 

6,  Mar.  16 :  causes  of  past  neglect  (Dr,  Clark 
W.  Hetherington),  1-2,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  con- 
ference. CJhicago,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  Cornell 
university.    College  of  agriculture   (Train- 
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lug  the  general  community  leader),  14,  no. 

6,  Mar.  16:  for  all  children,  California, 
1-2.  no.  6.  Mar.  16;  Gary,  Ind.,  7,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1 ;  health  education,  7-8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ; 
legislation,  The  kind  needed  (W.  S.  Small), 
8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  Maine,  Law,  16,  no.  9,  May 
1 ;  Massachusetts,  Measures  proposed  by 
Educational  commission,  1,  no.  8,  Apr.  16: 
National  Education  Association,  Dept  of 
superintendence  resolution  at  Chicago  meet- 
ing, 3.  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Physical  exercise:  High  schools,  Monroe, 
Mich..  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Phyeical  fltneas  for  teachers  and  students,  7, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Pictures:  Visual  aids  to  education,  8,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16;  See  also  Motion  pictures. 

Pied  Piper  symbol.  16.  no.  10,  May  16. 

Pierce,  Joel  N :  The  little  insinkiflcant  school 
term  (Greene  Co.,  Tenn.),  18,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Pittsburgh :  Organ  recitals,  12,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 
teachers*  salaries,  11-12,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Plttsfleld,  Mass. :  Berkshire  athenaeum,  4,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16. 

Plans :  Home  economicspractice  cottage.  Hood 
college,  Maryland,  First-floor,  6,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Plant  trees  for  soldier  heroes  on  Arbor  day, 
4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Play  centers:  Liverpool,  Evening,  18,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Playground  and  fecreation  association :  Estab- 
lishes physical  education  service  at  request 
of  National  committee  on  physical  educa- 
tion, 7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

A  plea  for  science,  10,  no.  1-2,  June  16. 

Poland :  Free  common  school  for  all  children, 
14,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Poles:  Minneapolis  provides  visiting  teacher 
In  Amerlcanisation  work  for,  6,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Porter,  R.  E. :  Welfare  work  in  the  sugar  mills 
of  Cuba,  9,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Porto  Rico:  Schools,  Asks  special  appropria- 
tion for,  11-12,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Portuguese  language:  Teaching  in  the  United 
States,  Importance  of,  8,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Post  schools:  Soldier  university  overseas,  6, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Post-war  problems  in  elementary  education, 
8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Posters:  Symbol  of  School  hygiene  division. 
Bureau  of  education,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16; 
United  States  School  garden  army,  2,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

The  poverty  excuse,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Practice  cottages  essential,  &-6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Preparing  for  foreign  trade,  2.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Primary  curriculum,  Kindergartners  studying, 
8,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Primary  education,  Costa  Rica,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Princeton.  N.  J. :  School  gardens,  16,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Princeton  university:  Three  fellowships  for 
French  students,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Private  aid  to  education:  Gifts  to  public 
schools,  16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16:  Handley  fund, 
Winchester.  Va.,  6.  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Prises:  Congress  of  American  economic  ex- 
pansion and  commercial  education  recom- 
mends Pablo  Fontalna  prise  for  commercial 
studies,  6,  no.  10,  May  16;  Walker  Trust, 

7.  no.  11,  June  1. 

Problems  in  state  high-school  finance,  by  J.  B. 
Butterworth,  0,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Problems  of  the  secondary  teacher,  by  Wil- 
liam Jerusalem,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Program  of  physical  education,  A  (California), 
7,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Prohibition  :  A  woman,  the  schools,  and.  8,  no. 
4.  Feb.  16. 

Protects  in  the  primary  grades,  by  Alice  M. 
Krackowizer,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Prussia :  Education.  6,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  Relig- 
ious instruction  In  schools,  18,  no.  5,  Mar. 
1 ;  warning  against  history  teaching,  6,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16. 

Psychologists:  Army  for  city  public  school 
work,  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Psychology  and  efficiency  departments :  Public 
schools,  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

The  Psychology  and  pedagogy  of  anger,  by 
Roy  Franklin  Richardson,  9.  no.  11,  June  1. 

Public  health  association,  Minnesota :  Coop- 
erates with  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion in  health  education,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Public  health  service :  Conferences  on  sex  edu- 
cation, 7,  no.  3,  Feb.  1;  cooperates  with 
Junior  Red  cross  in  health  campaign,  7. 
no.  8,  Feb.  1;  mental  defect  in  a  rural 
county  in  an  eastern  State,  8,  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Public  health  training,  Brazil.  12,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

The  public  schools:  Columbia.  S.  C.  (Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1018,  no.  28),  9, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16;  Connecticut  seeks  to  im- 
prove, 5,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  departments  of 
psychology  and  efficiency,  8,  no.  1.  Jan.  1; 
.uvenile  court  and,  8-9,  no.  12,  June  16; 
the  poverty  excuse,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  private 
gifts  to,  16,  no.   2,  Jan.  16;  will  aid  In 
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the  new  savings  campaign,  1,  11,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

Publications :  Bureau  of  Education,  18,  no.  10, 
May  16 :  review  of  recent  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion publications,  9,  no.  2.  Jan.  16;  9,  no. 
8,  Feb.  1:9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Publicity:  Educational  conditions,  8»  no.  12, 
June  16. 

Put  books  where  people  fUl  over  them,  4,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16. 


Quarterly  review,  published  by  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  10,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Quick,  Herbert:  The  Fairview  idea,  9,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Qulncy,  Mass.:  Abnormal  wages,  16,  no.  1, 
Jan.  16. 


Randolph,  Helen  Fits :  Lexington's  school  gar- 
den  pageant,  13.  no.  9,  May  1. 

Reaching  the  world's  army  of  teachers,  4,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16. 

Reading,  Pa.:  School-supervised  home  gar- 
dening, 7,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Reading  courses:  Kindergarten  teachers,  14, 
no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

The  real  teacher  (Carbon  guide,  Utah),  9,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Recent  State  legislation  for  physical  education, 
by  Thomas  A.  Storey  and  Willard  S.  Small, 
9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1.        _  ^       .    « 

Reconstructed  school.  The,  by  Francis  B.  Pear- 
son, 9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Reconstruction  in  educatloa:  Bibliography. 
16,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  constructive  solution  of 
after-war  educational  problems.  6,  no.  11, 
June  1 ;  industrial  arts  in,  by  W.  T.  Baw- 
den,  10,  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  labor  on  education 
(from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reconstruction  program),  4,  no.  4,  Feb.  16; 
Liverpool,  England  (evening  plaj  centers), 
18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 ;  post-war  problems  in  ele- 
menUry  education,  3,  no.  4,  Feb.  16 :  school 
officers  and  educational  reconstruction,  6, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Recreation :  Beoretary  Daniels  on  health  and, 
9,  no.  6,  Mar.  1.  «.    .^  ^ 

Recreation  for  tcmcJiers,  by  Henry  B.  Curtis, 
9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Red  cross:  Amerlcanisation,  helps  in,  8,  no. 
4,  Feb.  16 ;  Junior  membership  (health  cam- 
paign), 7,  no.  8,  Feb.  1;  manual  training 
^aflet  (no.  86),  2,  no.  9.  May  1;  National 
Education  Association.  Department  of  su- 
nerlntendence  resolution  at  Chicago  meeting, 
8,  no.  6,  Mar.  1.  ^  - 

The  redemption  of  the  disabled,  by  Garrard 
Harris,  9,  no.  12,  June  16.  .  . 

Refugee  tables  from  schools :  Manual  training 
shops  asked  to  make  furniture  for  France 
and  Belgium,  2.  no.  9,  Bfay  1. 

Rehabilitation:  Vocational  for  persons  dis- 
abled in  Industry,  bill  to  provide,  11,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16.  . 

Relating  the  kindergarten  to  current  activi- 
ties, 12.  no.  1,  Jan.  1.  ^  » 

Religious  education :  Germany,  6,  16,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1 ;  Prussian  schools.  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Remedial  measures  in  Pennsylvania,  7,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Reorganization  of  secondary  education,  8-4, 
no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Requirements  for  a  successful  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps:  List  of  in- 
stitutions having,  2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Responsible  Usk  for  presidents  of  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  10,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Returned  soldiers  as  teachers,  1-2,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Rhode  Island:  Civic  obligations  of  the  public 
school  (State  school  pamphlet),  6,  no.  10, 
May  16 ;  school  law,  16,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ; 
teachers  required  to  take  a  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  to  the  American  public-school 
system,  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Rhodes  scholarships,  8,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  8,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Richardson,  Roy  Franklin:  Psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  anger,  9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Rio  de  Janeiro :  Proposed  trade  school  (C.  A. 
Bennett),  11-12.  no.  9,  Bfay  1. 

Riverton,  N.  J. :  Organ  recitals  for  children, 
8,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Robinson.  Dr.  Mabel  Louise:  The  curriculum 
of  the  woman's  college,  18,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Rockefeller  foundation :  Medical  education  for 
China  (Peking  union  medical  college),  12. 
no.  10,  May  i6 ;  public-health  training  in 
BrazU,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore:  what  Theodore  Roose- 
velt thought  of  the  teacher's  task,  1,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Roosevelt  Clamp,  Lake  Haibor,  Mich. :  (Hiicago 
military  training  camp,  7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Rosenwald  fund :  Schoolhouses  for  colored 
children,  11.  no.  10,  May  16. 

Rotarians  in  drive  for  better  schools,  5,  no.  9, 
May  1. 


Rumbold,  Charlotte :  Letter  to,  from  Dr,  Clax- 
ton  urging  more  salary  and  freedom  for 
teachers,  11,  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Rural  children  In  selected  counties  of  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  6-6,  no. 

6,  Mar.  1. 

Rural  community  vocational  schools,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 9.  no.  10,  May  16. 

Rural  conference,  Daytona,  4,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Rural  conferences  In  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Iowa,  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Rural  education:  And  country  life,  confer- 
ences, 1.  2,  18.  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  bill  to  pro- 
mote, 11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16^;  Items  of  signifi- 
cance in  rural-school  progress,  eee  Rural 
life  and  education ;  North  Cftrolina,  6.  no.  4, 
Feb.  16;  South  Central  States.  Conference 
on  rural  education  and  country  life  at  Okla- 
homa CMty,  Okla.,  1,  2,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  train- 
ing the  general  community  leader,  14,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1.  Bee  alto  National  conference  on 
rural  education. 

Rural  life  and  culture:  List  of  references,  9, 
no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Rural  life  and  education  (formerly  Rural  edu- 
cation), 6,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  6-6,  no.  6.  BCar. 
1 ;  18.  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  9, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Rural  population :  Health,  bill  to  provide,  11, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Rural  school  grounds:  Ideal  (lUus.),  6,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

Rural  schools:  And  the  kindergarten,  10, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16:  financial  plight,  8,  no.  9, 
May  1 ;  Iowa,  Law  providing  |100,000  for 
standardization,  18,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, Rural  community  vocational 
schools,  9,  no.  10,  May  16;  a  program  for 
betterment,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  supervision, 
Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  9,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Rural-teacher  preparation  In  State  normal 
schools,  by  Ernest  Bumham,  9,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

Rural  teachers:  And  the  milk  problem,  7, 
no.  9,  May  1 ;  Denmark,  salaries,  6,  no.  2 ; 
minimum-wage  provisions  in  Indiana  and 
West  Virginfa,  10,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  school 
board  ana  the,  9,  no.  10.  May  16. 

Russia:  Study,  a  British  institute  for,  advo- 
cated by  Russo-Brltish  fraternity,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Russian  language:  Study,  books,  2,  16,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16 ;  0,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Russian  universities  and  the  Bolshevikl,  18, 
no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Russians:  Plan  international  language,  9,  no. 

7,  Apr.  1. 

BuBSo-British  fraternity :  Advocates  British  in- 
stitute for  the  study  of  Russia,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Rutgers  (^>llege,  N.  J. :  Opportunities  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Ryanl,  Dr,  W.  Carson,  ir.:  Vocational  guidance 
and  the  public  schools,  9,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 


Sadler,  M.  B. :  Introduction  to  Frieders  The 
German  school  as  a  war  nursery,  9,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1.  ^.     ».  , 

Sailors :  Opportunities  at  State  agricultural 
college  summer  sessions,  1.  16,  no.  12, 
June  16:  vocational  training  for  the  able- 
bodied,  6.  no.  10.  May  16. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. :  School  gardens,  10,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Salvaging  special  courses  of  instruction,  11, 
no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsvllle, 
Tex. :  Conference  on  rural  education,  13, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Sand,  Dr.  Rene :  Visitor  at  (Hiild-welfare  con- 
ference, 2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Sanders,  Charles  F.,  tranelatwr:  Problems  of 
the  secondary  teacher,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Sandlford,  Peter,  editor:  Comparative  educa- 
tion, 9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Santo  Domingo:  Agricultural  college  for,  14, 
no.  9,  May  1. 

Silo  Paulo,  Brasil:  Education,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16 ;  Faculdade  de  Medlcina  e  Clmrgla, 
(Rockefeller  foundation),  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Sargent.   Annie :    Director  of   illiteracy   eam- 

Biign  in  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  8,  no.  6, 
ar.  16. 

Sargent,  Walter :  Fine  arts  as  a  subject  in  the 
universities,  18,  no.  10,  May  16. 

"  Sauk  County  schools  " :  School  board  and  the 
rural  teacher  (Jesse  C.  Martiny),  9,  no.  10, 
May  16. 

Saving  the  health  of  workers  through  educa- 
tion. 7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Savings  banks.  School.  Bee  School  savings 
banks. 

Savings  division.  Treasury  department:  Mes- 
sage to  school  superintendents,  16,  no.  10, 
May  16 ;  National  thrift  campaign  and  the 
school  superintendent,  8,  no.  10,  May  16; 
outlines  thrift  teaching  in  the  schools.  4, 
no.  8.  Apr.  16;  8,  no.  10,  l£ay  16;  public 
schools  will  aid  in  the  new  savings  cam- 
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palgii»  1,  11,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  thrift  program 
for  the  closing  day  of  school,  10-11,  no.  11, 
Jnne  1. 

Saxony,  Germany :  Bndcation,  Radical  changes, 
16,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Scales  in  every  school,  7,  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Scandinavian  countries:  Teachers'  salaries 
and  pensions,  6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C. :  Notice  of  death,  6,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Schmedemann,  Oontul  Chrlstlanfa:  Neutral 
doctors  study  nutrition  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, 7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Scholarships:  Chile,  mining  engineering,  18, 
no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  industrial  In  manufacturing 
Droduction,  Municipal  university  of  Akron, 
8,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  Bhodes,  3,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ; 
8,  no.  12,  June  16. 

School  age:  England  (act  of  1918),  18-14,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16;  Montana,  Law  to  raise  to  16, 
14,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  TTtah,  Compulsory  ex- 
tended to  18  years,  15,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

School  and  home  gardening  pays,  8,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

School  attendance :  Compulsory  •  attendance 
laws  and  their  enforcement,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ; 
England,  Education  act  of  1918.  18,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16;  high  schools,  Quincy,  Mass.  (dur- 
ing war  time),  15,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  Newark, 
N.  J.  (during  war  time),  15-16,  no.  1,  Jan. 
1 ;  North  Carolina,  Farm  work  and,  5-6, 
no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  Washington,  D.  C,  The  school 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
Ernest  L.  Thurston,  16,  no.  1.  Jan.  1. 

School  Board  Service  Station,  The,  16,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

School  boards:  And  the  rural  teacher,  9,  no. 
10.  Mar  16;  to  members  (teachers*  sal- 
aries), 8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

School  building  program  for  cities.  A,  by  N.  L. 
Engelhardt,  9,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

School  buildings.    See  Schoolhouses. 

School  children :  Are  1919  as  capable  as  those 
of  1846?  6,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  health.  Physical 
fitness  for  teachers  and  students,  by  Dr, 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  medical 
inspection,  (State  Supt.  Deyoe,  Iowa),  9,  no. 
5,  Mar.  1 ;  medical  inspection,  Vinlnia,  7, 
no.  4.  Feb.  16;  weighing.  Scales  in  every 
school.  7,  8,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

School-directed  home  gardens,  8.  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

School  enrollment  by  grades:  States  asked  to 
report,  by  Bureau  of  education,  16,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

School  fair :  Alaska,  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

School  finance:  Recent  books  on,  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

School  fund:  Massachusetts,  Distribution  of, 
18,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 :  National  Education  As- 
sociation Dept.  of  superintendence  resolu- 
tion at  Chicago  meeting,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

School  for  journalism,  Brazil,  15,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

School  garden  army.  See  United  States  School 
Garden  Army. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America :  Chi- 
cago meeting,  11,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

School  gardens :  Philadelphia,  7,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ; 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  16.  no.  8.  Apr.  16;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  10,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

School  grounds:  Ideal  rural  school  grounds 
(nius!),  5,  no.  6.  Mar.  1. 

Schoolhouses:  Better  for  colored  children,  11, 
no.  10,  May  16 ;  build,  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ; 
New  York  (City),  Safety  and  ventilation, 
7,  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ;  Porto  Bico,  Need  of,  12, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

School  hygiene:  Massachusetts.  Measures  pro- 
posed by  Educational  Commission,  1,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

School  hygiene  and  physical  education.  See 
Hyslene  and  physical  education. 

School  lands :  Bill  to  grant  to  States,  11,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

School  law:  Bnsland  (act  of  1918),  18-15, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16^;  Japan  (Money  for  40  new 
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School  savings :  Revival.  15,  no.  11,  June  1. 
School  savings  banks:  Nottingham,  England, 

15,  no.  11,  June  1. 
School  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The,    by   Earnest   L.    Thurston,    16,    no.    1, 

Jan.  16. 
School  standardization.     See  Standardization 

of  schools. 
School  statistics:  Bureau  of  Education  seeks 

cooperation  of  States  in  collecting,  4,  no.  9, 

May  1. 
School  statistics  and  publicity,  by  Carter  Alex- 
ander, 9,  no.  11,  June  1. 
School  superintendents:  National  thrift  cam- 


Eaijni  and,  8,  no.  10,  May  16. 


School-supervised  home  gardening  in  Beading, 

Pa.,  7,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 
School   Ux:  Illinois    (Hicks  bill),  6,  no.   11, 

June  1. 


Jan.  16. 

Schools:  Medical  Inspection.  See  Medical  in- 
spection of  schools. 

Schools  for  the  people,  by  George  F.  James,  16, 
no.  9,  May  1. 

Schools  in  war  time:  Cooperation  of  the 
schools  and  industry,  15-16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 : 
National  Education  Association  Department 
of  superintendence  resolution  on  at  Chicago 
meeting.  8,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Schweizerlsche  lehrerseitung :  E«ducatlonal  pro- 
grams in  Germany,  6, 16,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Science:  Bureau  of  Standards  advanced  edu- 
cational work,  14,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  teaching, 
Great  Britain,  10-11,  no.  12.  June  16. 

Scotland :  Education.  Scotland's  woolen  mills, 
18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 :  Walker  trust  prizes, 
American  students  eligible,  7,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Scott,  T.  P.:  Teachers^  salaries,  16,  no.  5, 
Bfar.  1. 

Scout  masters:  Training,  East  Texas  State 
normal  college.  Commerce,  6,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Scout  movement.  The,  15,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Sears,  J.  B. :  Classroom  organization  and  con- 
trol, 9,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Sears,  W.  J. :  Bill  to  promote  military  train- 
ing by  providing  scholarships,  11,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16:  bill  to  promote  rural  education,  11, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Searson,  J.  W. :  National  Education  Associa- 
tion meeting,  Milwaukee,  2,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Secondary  education:  National  Education  As- 
sociation. Commission  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education,  8-^,  no.  8,  Feb.  1; 
2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Self-activity  and  the  kindergarten  group,  12, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

Sell  or  lend  tools?  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Senate  votes  $1,000  minimum  for  District  of 
Columbia  teachers,  1,  12,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Senators  favor  national  educational  legis- 
lation, 10-11,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Setting-up  drill  in  a  Michigan  high  school,  7, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Sex  education :  Conference  on  sex  education  In 
high  schools,  under  auspices  of  United 
States  Public  health  service  and  Bureau  of 
education,  16,  no.  2,  Jan.  16 :  7,  no.  8.  Feb. 
1 :  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board, 
12-13,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Shakespere  day,  8,  11,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Shipping,  Vocational  education  for  foreign 
trade  and,  2,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Shipping  board :  Books  about  foreign  countries 
and  world  trade,  9,  no.  11.  June  1. 

Ships  and  the  ocean,  9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Simplified  snelllng  board :  Thirty  words  from, 
16,  no.  11.  June  1. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa:  Teachers*  union  formed,  2, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Six  and  six  plan:  Six  years  of  secondary 
schooling,  8-^,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Slight  chance  for  educational  progress  without 
better  salaries  (Claxton),  11,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

"  Slouchiness  "  among  high-school  students,  6, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Small,  Dr,  Willard  S. :  The  kind  of  legislation 
needed  for  physical  education,  8,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1 :  recent  State  legislation  for  physical 
education,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Smith,  Oov.  Alfred  B. :  Teachers'  salaries,  New 
Tork  (State),  4,  no.  12.  June  16. 

Smith,  Senator  Hoke :  Bill  to  create  a  depart- 
ment of  education,  11,  no.  2.  Jan.  16;  bill 
to  establish  engineering  experiment  stations. 
11.  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  bill  to  provide  vocational 
renabilitation   for   persons   disabled   in  In- 


dustry. 11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  bill  to  require 
Commissioner  of  education  to  devise  methods 
and  promote  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  11, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 
Smith,  Senator  William  Alden :  National  edu- 
cational J^slation  (Debate  on  1920  census), 

10,  no.  5,  Mar.  1. 

Smith-Bankhead  bill:  Illiteracy,  How  states 
would  share,  1,  2,  no.  4,  Feb.  16;  "wipe 
out  illlteracy_;  teach  English  to  foreigners," 
1.  2,  no.  8.  Feb.  1. 

Smith  bill,  11,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Smith  bill  for  federal  aid  to  education 
(Amounts  States  would  get),  15,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Smith-Towner  bill:  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Department  of  superintendence  reso- 
lution on  at  Chicago  meeting,  8,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Social  hygiene  board,  InterdepartmentaL  See 
Interdepartmental  social  hygiene  board. 

Soldier  land  settlement:   New  South  Wales, 

11.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Soldier  land  settlement  plan :  Agricultural  lu- 


men, 14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  school  law,  11,  no. 

Southern  Education  Society:  Meets  with 
Florida  Educational  Association  and  plans 
study  of  important  problems,  14,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Southern  Educational  Association.  See  South- 
em  Education  Society. 

Spain:  Illiteracy  and  primary  education,  12, 
no.  10,  May  16. 

Spanish  language:  Teaching,  France,  18,  no. 
5,  Mar.  1. 

Speaking  of  safety  and  ventilation  and — ,  7, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Special  consideration  for  marines  who  desire 
to  return  to  college,  4,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Speech-improvement  week.  New  York,  6,  no. 
11,  June  1. 

Spelling:  Thirty  words  from  the  Simplified 
spelling  board,  16,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Spending  a  private  fortune  for  the  public 
schools,  5,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Spring  manual  (School  garden  army),  12,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16. 

Standardization  of  schools:  Iowa,  Law  pro- 
viding 1100,000  as  State  aid  for  rural 
schools,  18.  no.  11,  June  1 ;  BCaine,  Act  for, 
15,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Standards,  Bureau  of.  See  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

Starch,  Daniel:  Experiments  in  educational 
psychology,  9,  no.  9,  May  1. 

State  agricultural  colleges:  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion offers  to  send  printed  matter  from  to 
discharged  soldiers,  3,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  op- 
portunities for  soldiers  and  sailors  at  sum- 
mer session,  1,  16,  no,  12,  June  16, 
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State  aid  to  education :  Iowa.  Law  appropriat- 
ing  1100.000  as  State  aid  for  the  atandardi- 
satlon  of  rural  schools,  13.  no.  11,  June  1 ; 
Massachusetts,  1,  18,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  Min- 
nesota, Study  of,  9.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

State  agricultural  colleges :  Presidents,  Respon- 
sible task  for,  10,  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 

State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in 
1016, 1916.  and  1917  (W.  R.  Hood),  9,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

State  legislative  programs  in  education,  9-11, 
16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

State  organisations:  Parent-teacher  associa- 
tions in  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  8,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16. 

State  superintendents :  List,  7,  no.  11,  June  1. 

States :  Asked  to  report  enrollment  by  grades. 
16,  no.  2.  Jan.  16 :  making  drive  on  illit- 
eracy, 2-8.  no.  6,  Mar.  16;  what  they  are 
asking  their  legislatures  to  do  for  educa- 
tion this  year,  1.  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Sternberg,  Prof.:  Russian  universities  and  the 
Bolshevlki,  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Storey,  Thomas  A.:  Recent  State  legislation 
for  physical  education,  9,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Studebaker,  J.  W. :  Manual  training  shops 
asked  to  make  furniture  for  France  and 
Belgium.  2,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Student  Army  Training  Corps:  Industrial 
educational  specialists  of.  in  conference 
(New  York  and  Chicago),  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Study  in  educational  prognosis.  A,  by  Blbert 
Klrklev  Fretwell.  9.  no.  12,  June  16. 

Study  ox  Spanish  in  France,  The*  18,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Study  of  State  aid  to  public  schools  in  Min- 
nesota. A,  by  A.  K.  Kent,  9.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Sugar  mills:  Cuba,  Welfare  work,  9,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Sugar  production:  Hawaii.  Relation  of  ap- 
plied science  to.  6.  no.   10.  May  16. 

Suizer.  Charles  A. :  At  Alaska  school  fair, 
Klawock,  6.  no.  8.  Apr.  16. 

Summer  schools:  Cornell  university.  College 
of  agriculture.  Training  the  general  com- 
munity leader,  14,  no.  6,  BCar.  16:  Iowa, 
Bill  to  acquire  tracts  of  land  to  establish 
for  children.  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  opportunities 
at  State  atrricultural  colleges  for  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors,  1,  16,  no.  12,  June  16 ; 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  All-year  school,  5, 
no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

Superintendent  of  documents:  Bibliographies 
for  the  Americaniaation  worker,  9,  no.  9, 
May  1. 

Superintendents,  SUte.  See  State  superin- 
tendents. 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Army:  Figures  com- 
piled on  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  8, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Surgeon  General's  office.  Section  of  psychol- 
ogy: Illiteracy  in  the  drafted  army,  12,  no. 

e  salaries,  8-4,  no.  11, 

ivenile  court  and  the 

L2.  June  16. 

iries  and  pensions,  6. 

rin :  List  of  books  for 
Russian  language,  16, 
11,  June  1. 

B. 

textbook   question   Is 
canton  of  Origionl,  16, 


T. 


Tables:  Illiteracy  in  Alabama  by  counties,  2, 

no.  6,  BCar.  16. 
Tables    (furniture)  :  Bfannal    training    shops 

asked  to  make  for  France  and  Belgium,  2, 

no.  9,  May  1. 
Taft,  Hon,  William   Howard :  Hampton  gave 

world  new  system,  18,  no.  12,  June  16. 
Tariff  commission  :  Relation  of  applied  science 

to  sugar  production  In  Hawaii,  6,  no.  10, 

Task  of  the  secondary-school  teacher.  The  (Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Commission 
on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  educa- 
tion). 2,  no.  4.  Feb.  16. 

Taxpayer,  A  letter  from  a  (Oakland,  Calif.), 
11.  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Teacher,  The  Ideal  (G.  H.  Palmer),  16,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Teacher.  The  real  (Carbon  Guide,  Utah),  9, 
no.  12,  June  16. 

Teacherages:  Arkansas,  Act  to  provide,  14, 
no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Teachers:  Alaska,  12.  no.  4,  Feb.  16:  10-11, 
no.  10.  May  16;  and  fake  stocks.  8.  no.  7, 
Apr.  1 ;  California,  bill  that  county  boards 


may  grant  certificates  without  examination 
to  college  graduates  from  institutions  repre- 
sented in  the  Association  of  American  uni- 


versities, 16.  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  code  of  ethics,  6, 
no.  8.  Apr.  16 :  exempt  from  Income  tax  (ex- 
cept in  D.  C),  2,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  Germany,  pro- 
rm  of  German  teacners'  association,  6.  no. 
Apr.  1 ;  A  good  teacher  Is  priceless 
(Lansing,  Mich.,  State  journal);  8,  no.  2, 


Jan.  16;  health,  physical  fitness  for  teach- 
ers and  students  (Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood),  7, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16 ;  homes,  Arkansas.  Act  to  pro- 
vide, 14.  no.  8,  Ajpr.  16 ;  Michigan,  Have  ac- 
tive program — will  issue  Journal,  10.  no.  6. 
Mar.  16;  Minneapolis,  help  in  Americanisa- 
tion  work.  6.  no.  10,  May  16 ;  number  (ap- 

Sroximate)  in  various  countries,  4.  no.  2, 
an.  16;  (Pensions),  Denmark,  6,  no.  2, 
Jan.  16;  Maryland  and  District  trade 
unionists  urge  legislation,  6,  no.  9, 
May  1,  New  Jersey,  Law  creating  new 
fund,  13,  no.  11,  June  1.  Scandinavian 
countries.  6,  no.  2,  Jan.  16.  Sweden.  6,  no. 
2,  Jan.  16;  Philippine  Islands,  Praise  for. 
2,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  program  of  education  urged 
by  Dr,  Claxton.  11,  no.  8.  Apr.  16 :  returned 
soldiers  as,  1-2,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  what  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  thought  of  the  teacher's  task, 
1,  no.  2.  Jan.  16;  Soldiers,  Disabled.  Eng- 
land, 14,  no.  8,  Feb.  1:  special  subjects. 
Bureau  of  Education  seeking  lists,  14.  no.  3. 
Feb.  1;  (Training),  Gardening,  New  York 
(SUte),  12.  no.  2.  Jan.  16.  industrial  arts. 
6.  no.  6,  Mar.  16,  Smith  Mil,  Amounts 
States  would  get,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1,  trade 
school,  11-12,  no.  9,  May  1.  vocational.  3. 
no.  8.  Apr.  16;  Whitley  committees,  Man- 
chester, England,  12,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Teachers'  agencies:  Iowa,  Law  providing  for 
the  establishment  in  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  13.  no.  11,  June  1. 

Teachers  and  child  health  service,  7-8,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Teachers  and  the  Alaska  school  service,  12, 
no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Teachers'  salaries:  1,  2,  8,  9,  10-12.  no.  7, 
Apr.  1;  Alaska,  10-11.  no.  10.  Mav  16; 
Arguments  that  led  United  States  Senate 
to   vote   raise   In   basic   salaries   of   Wash- 


er   «« 


May  10. 

Teacher's    task.    What    Theodore    Roosevelt 

thought  of  the,  1.  no.  2.  Jan.  16. 
Teachers'  unions:   List    (Supplement  to  Oct. 

16.  1918  list),  14.  no.  6.  Mar.  16;  Growth, 

I,  2,  no.  9,  May  1 ;  2,  no.  12,  June  16. 
Teaching:  A  real  profession  in  Alaska,  10-11, 

no.  1(1.  Bfay  16 ;  training  for.  as  a  location 

1  Federal  board  for  vocational  education). 
-a.  no.  11.  June  1. 

Teaching  American  Ideals,  by  Henry  Neumann, 
0,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Teaching  of  science  In  Great  Britain,  The, 
10-11,  no.  12.  June  16. 

Teaching  of  spelling.  The,  by  Wlllard  F.  Tidy- 
man,  9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Tedder,  O.  W. :  Negro  education,  11,  no.  6, 
Mar.  16. 

Temple,  Alice:  To  discuss  changing  name 
"  kindergarten "  at  Baltimore  meeting  of 
kindergartners,  4.  no.  10,  May  16. 

Tennessee :  School  law,  11,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  16, 
no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Texas :  Rural  conference  at  Sam  Houston  Nor- 
mal Institute.  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  school  law. 

II,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1;  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1; 


16,  no.  8,  Apr.  16;  teachers'  unions,  rapid 
growth  In,  1,  2,  no.  9.  May  1 :  United  States 
school  garden  army,  4,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  mechanical  college: 
Opportunities  for  soldiers,  summer  school, 
7,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Texas.  Bast  Texas  state  normal  college.  Com- 
merce: Training  course  for  scout  masters, 
6,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Text-books:    Grlgioni    (Swltserland),   16,   no. 

10,  May  16. 

This  thankless  profession  (Letter  to  Den 
Moines  Register),  14,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Thompson,  Mile,  valentine :  visitor  at  Child- 
weliare  conference,  2,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Thrift  campaign,  1919.  Schools  and  the  (Ca- 
rothers),  16,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Thrift  education  :  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Department  of  superintendence  reso- 
lution at  Chicago  meeting.  8,  no.  6,  Mar  1 ; 
National  thrift  campaign  and  the  school 
superintendent,  8.  no.  10,  Bfay  16;  public 
schools  will  aid  in  the  new  savings  cam- 
paign, 1,  11,  no.  6.  Mar.  1 ;  Savings  division 
of  Treasury  Department  prepares  thrift 
course,  4,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Thrift  program.  Closing  the  year  with,  8. 
10-11,  no.  11,  June  1. 

Thurston,  Ernest  L. :  The  school  situation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Tidyman,  Wlllard  F. :  The  Teaching  of  spell- 
ing, 9,  no.  11,  June  1. 

TIghe,  R.  J. :  A  code  of  ethics  for  teachers.  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Tools:  Government,  Sell  or  lend?  6,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Towner,  Oonffreafman  H.  M. :  Department  of 
education  bill,  1,  2,  no.  8,  Feb.  1 ;  1,  16,  no. 

11.  June  1. 

Trade  school :  Art  must  be  prominent  in  (Ben- 
nett), 11-12,  no.  ?.  May  1. 

Trade,  World.    See  World  trade. 

Training  and  dilution  service.  Department  of 
labor:  Training  workers  for  better  produc- 
tion, 8-4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Training  the  general  community  leader,  14, 
no.  6,  Blar.  16. 

Training  the  new  type  of  engineer,  6,  no.  11, 
June  1. 

Training  workers  for  better  production.  8-4, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Transportation  of  school  children:  Arkansas. 
14,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Treasury  department.  Savings  division.  See 
Savings  division.  Treasury  department 

Trees :  Plant  for  soldier  heroes  on  Arbor  day, 
4,  no.  7.  Apr.  1. 

Trenton,  N.  J.:  School  gardening,  7,  no.  6, 
Bfar.  1. 

Tungeln,  George  H.  von:  Rural  life  confer- 
ence at  Ames,  Iowa,  13,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Tuskegee  conference  (W.  A.  Aery),  6,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

"  Tutoriales  "  (special  schools  to  check  Uliter- 
acy  among  children),  Argentina,  16,  no.  4, 
Feb.  16. 

Twenty-four  hour  school:  California,  bill  to 
establish,  18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

Two  types  of  engineers  needed  for  industry,  6, 
no.  j1,  June  1. 

U. 


United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve:  Farm 
craft  lessons  for,  prepared  by  Dean  Daven- 

Srt,  18,  no.  1.  Jan.  1 ;  National  Education 
sodation.  Department  of  superintendence 
resolution,  8,  no.  6,  Mar.  1 ;  national  enroll- 
ment week,  January  20,  4,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

United  States  literature.  See  American  litera- 
ture. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service:  Confer- 
ence on  sex  education  in  high  schools,  16, 
no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

United  States  School  Garden  Army,  6,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1;  12,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  11,  no.  4,  Feb. 
16;  7,  no.  6,  Bfar.  1;  12,  no.  6,  Bfar.  16; 
4,  no.  8.  Apr.  16 ;  1,  2,  13^-14,  no.  9,  Bfay  1 ; 
16,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  2,  no.  11,  June  1 ;  6,  no. 
12,  June  16. 

Universities  and  colleges:  Athletics.  National 
collegiate  athletic  association  resolutions,  7, 
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both  worken  and  em- 
ir the  war,  18,  no.  9, 

ioreau    of   education, 
division,  1,  16,  no.  2, 

I  Iowa,  Unlverelty  ot 
Bee  Michigan,  uni- 

Bee  Minneeota,  Uni- 

I  Paris,  University  of. 
news   letter:  Health 
I,  7,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 
by  Freeideni  Wilson, 

of     professors     with 

ns*  plan  international 

1   director.   7,    no.   8, 
6,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

V. 

Value  of  part-time  schooUnfL  12,  no,  5,  Mar.  1. 

VanderUpVFranlK  Arthur :  A  banker's  opinion 

on  the  value  of  an  education,  14,  no.  1, 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H. :   Public  education  in  tiie 

cities    of    the    United    States.    6,    no.    11, 

June  1.  , 

tr^Ki^n     rmiA»a4-Ain .    TiiA    hiflphAP   lAAmlnff   In 


Vote  ceremony  for  college  students,  5,  no.  9, 
May  1. 


Wages :  Qulncy.  Mass..  Abnormal  (Albert  L. 
Barbour),  15,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Waldo.  Dwlght  B. :  Quoted,  8.  no.  8,  Apr.  16 ; 
teachers'  salaries,  11,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Wales:  Education,  Great  Britain  Boyal  com- 
mission on  university  education  in  Wales, 
Report,  18,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

Walker  trust  prises:  American  students 
eligible,  7,  no.  11,  June  1. 

War:   Canada's   khaki    university,   9,   no.    7, 

'  Apr.  1 ;  History  of  war  for  schools,  1,  no.  1, 

Jan.    1;   school   at   Ordnance  plants,  4-0, 

Apr.  1 ;  soldier  university  overseas,  5,  no. 

7,  Apr.  1;  study,  relating  the  kindergarten 


to  current  activities   12,   no.   1,  Jan.   1; 

Universitv  education  after  the  war.  by  a 

'*  DemobUised  professor,"  12,  no.  9,  May  1. 

War  Department:  Sell  or  lend  tools?  0,  no. 

8,  Apr.  16. 
War    loan    organisation.     Savings    division 
(Treasury).    Bee  Savings  division.  Treasury 
Department. 

War  savings  stamps :  Advertisements,  4,  no.  8. 
Feb.  1 ;  4, 11, 12,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  Liberty  bond 
interest  days  in  school,  0,  no.  8,  Apr.  16; 
message  from  Treasury  Department  to 
school  superintendents,  lo.  no.  10,  May  16: 
National  jDducation  Association  Department 
of  superintendence  resolution  at  Chicago 
meeting,  8,  no.  0,  Mar.  1;  National  thrOt 
campaign  and  the  school  superintendent, 
8,  na  10,  May  16;  public  schools  will  aid 
in  the  new  savings  campaign,  1,  11,  Mar.  1 ; 
sale,  public  schools.  New  York  dtj,  15, 
no.  11,  June  1. 

"  War  specials,"  List  of  institutions  which  will 
admit,  6,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Warning  to  high  schools:  Commissioner  of 
Bducatlon  calls  attention  to  plan  for  selling 
graduation  essays,  2,  no.  1,  Apr.  1. 

Washburn,  Annie  T. :  School  gardening  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program.  16.  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Washington,  D.  C, :  Chamber  of  commerce  rec- 
ommends increase  for  teachers,  8,  no.  8, 
Jan.  16 ;  the  school  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  teachers* 
salaries,  8,  no.  2,  Jan.  16;  1,  12,  no.  5, 
Mar.  1. 

Washington  (State) :  School  law,  15,  no.  8, 
Feb.  1 ;  16,  no.  5,  Mar.  1 ;  16,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Watch  the  stock  peddlers,  14,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Watkins.  Catharine  R. :  To  discuss  changing 
name  "  kindergarten  "  at  Baltimore  meeting 
of  Undersarteners,  4,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Webb  law,  2,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 

Weber.  H.  C!. :  All-year  school  plan  suggested 
for  Nashville,  Tenn.,  6,  no.  6,  Mar.  1. 

Week  of  song.  National,   11,  no.   8,  Feb.   1. 

Weighing  and  measuring  tests  in  more  than 
16.000  communities,  7,  no.  0,  May  1 ;  school 
children,  scales  in  every  school,  7,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Wright  record :  New  York  (City)  Public  school 
no.  64,  Manhattan,  7,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Welfare  work  in  the  sugar  mills  of  Cuba,  9, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Wells,  H.  Q, :  Joan  and  Peter,  9,  no.  6.  Mar.  16. 

West  Virginia :  Rural  school-teachers*  salaries, 
minimum-wage  provisions,  10,  no.  8,  Apr. 
16 ;  school  law,  18,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

West  Virginia  universl^:  Opportunities  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  16,  no.  12,  June  16. 

Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Asso- 
ciation: Resolutions,  4,  no.  12.  June  16. 

What  Bngland's  minister  of  education  said 
about  national  aid,  1,  no.  11,  June  1. 

What  is  Amerlcanisation?  (Don.  D.  Lescohier), 
8,  no.  9.  May  1. 

What  soldiers  think  about  education  (Alabama 
illiteracy  commission  report),  1,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

What  southern  leaders  think  of  education  for 
the  Negro,  14, 16,  no.  4,  Feb.  16. 

What  the  Committee  on  Country  Life  is,  5, 
no.  5.  Mar.  1. 
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Who's  who  in  America :  Bducational  privileges 
of  liersons  listed,  14,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  9,  no. 


Min),  6-7,  no. 

e:  Visitor  at 
o.  8,  Apr.  16. 
emony  for  col- 


l    progress    in 
jrs  of  Dr.  Joy- 
,  Feb.  16. 
lucatlon,  9,  no. 

chers'  salaries, 

Apr.  1. 
le     University 

of  the  Chil- 
I,  no.  10,  May 

_^, ..jeA  in  itinder- 

garten  Division,  Bureau  of  Education  at 
conference  of  klndergartners,  4,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1.  .  „ 

Winchester,  Va. :  Handley  bequest,  0,  no.  8, 
Apr.  16. 

Wipe  out  illiteracy,  teach  English  to  foreign- 
ers, 1,  2,  no.  8,  Feb.  1. 

Wisconsin :  School  law,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 ;  16, 
no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  teachers'  salaries,  2,  10,  no. 
7,  Apr.  I. 

Wisconsin  Library  School,  Madison:  Students 
sent  out  for  practical  experience,  16,  no.  6, 
Mar.  1. 

Wisconsin  University:  Bducational  film  serv- 
ice. Visual  aids  to  education,  8,  no.  4,  Feb. 
16;  helps  returning  soldiers,  2,  no.  6,  Mar. 
1 ;  planning  a  union  building  as  memorial  to 
students  who  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
during  war,  16,  no.  5,  Mar.  1;  students  in 
correspondence  courses,  4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1. 

Woman,  the  schools  and  prohibition,  A,  8,  no. 
4.  Feb.  16. 

Women's  clubs:  Federation  behind  health 
movement,  7,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Women's  colleges,  college  teaching  in,  18,  no. 
3,  Feb.  1. 

Wood,  Dr.  Thomas  D. :  Physical  fitness  for 
teachers  and  students,  7,  no.  2,  Jan.  16. 

Woolen  mills :  Scotland,  Education  and,  18,  no. 

6,  Mar.  16. 

Work  of  the  teacher.  The,  by  Sheldon  Emmor 

Davis,  0.  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 
Worker  a  human  being.  The.  8,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 
Workers:  Health,  Saving  throufl^  education, 

7,  no.  10,  May  16 ;  training  for  better  pro- 
duction, 8-4,  no.  7,  Apr.  1 ;  world  to  belong 
to  workers  (Beoy,  F.  K.  Lane),  4,  no.  1, 
Jan.  1. 

Working  together  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion: New  York  (State)  University  sends 
out  circular  letter,  12,  no.  6,  Mar.  16. 

World  heroes:  After-war  reading  course  7 
(Home  education  division,  Bureau  of  edu- 
cation), 1,  15,  no.  10,  May  16. 

World  trade :  Books  about,  9,  no.  11.  June  1. 

World's  army  of  teachers,  reaching  the,  4,  no. 
2.  Jan.  16. 

Worm  turns.  The,  10,  no.  10,  May  16. 

Wright,  C.  B. :  Ordnance  schools,  4-5,  no.  7, 
Apr.  1. 

Wright,  Edith  A. :  Recent  educational  survey 
reports,  9-10,  no.  9,  May  1. 

Wright,  Ckrtmde :  Schools  and  home  garden- 
ing. Chattanooga,  14,  no.  6,  Mar.  16 :  school 
and  home  rardening  pays,  3,  no.  8,  Apr.  16. 

Wyoming :  School  law,  16,  no.  1,  Jan.  1. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Eastern  department  of  war  work 
council :  Books  and  other  materials  available 
for  schools,  18,  no.  10,  May  16. 
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HISTORY  OP  WAR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Timely  Volume  Soon  to  Be  Issued  by  Government— Problems 
of  War  and  Reconstruction. 


Ill  order  that  boys  and  girls  in  American  schools  may 
have  the  latest  possible  information  on  how  the  war  was 
fought  and  won  and  what  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion are,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  had  printed 
a  special  bulletin  on  "America's  Part  in  Winning  World 
Peace."  The  bulletin,  which  is  illustrated  throughout 
with  cai*toons  and  pictures  of  the  day,  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  cost  by  the  Government  to  all  schools.  "  It 
offei-s  the  needed  help  for  schools  which  would  study 
this  most  important  phase  of  world  history  while  its 
evcutsarestUl  fresh  in  themlnds 
of  tlie  people  and  before  Inter- 
est In  it  has  begun  to  wane/' 
says  Commissioner  Ciaxton. 

Chapters  in  the  book  are  as 
follows:  I.  TlieWnrTliusComes 
to  an  End;  II.  Entering  the 
World  War ;  III.  The  Invasion 
of  Belgium ;  IV.  Why  We  En- 
tered  the  War;  V.  Our  Actual 
Military  Participation ;  VI. 
Our  Enlistment  and  Training 
of  MtMi ;  VII.  Food  Control  and 
Distribution;  VIII.  Fuel  Con- 
trol and  Distribution;  IX. 
Equipping  and  Supplying  Our 
Fighting  Forces;  X.  Our  Ship- 
building Program;  XI.  War 
Transportation  Control;  XII. 
Our  Aircraft  Program;  XIII. 
Our  Money  Raising  for  Gov- 
ernment War  Services;  XIV. 
Volunteer  Cooperation ;  XV. 
Our  War  Publicity  for  Educat- 
ing tlie  Public;  XVI.  Latin 
America   in  tlie  War;   XVII.  Problems   of  Peace. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  problems  of 
reconstruction.    Tiie  bulletin  asserts: 

*'  The  war  has  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  door  has  been  opened,  tliat  the  path  has  been 
cleared  of  all  obstacles  set  up  by  autocratic  Governments.  The 
establishment  of  just  democracy  is  still  to  be  accomplished. 

"What  the  war  has  accomplished  Is  to  win  for  the  world 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  the  problems  of  democracy  un- 
hampered by  the  forces  of  autocracy.  This  task  is  ours  and  will 
extend  through  the  years.  Patriotic  duty  to  our  country  and  our 
obligation  to  the  new  world  demand  that  we  should  work  at  it 
now  and  for  years  to  come  with  redoubled  energy,  and  with  una- 
nimity no  less  complete  than  that  with  which  we  have  waged  the 
war." 

08477  •—19 1 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MANY  STATES. 


Important  Educational  Legislation  to  Be  Presented— Several 
Subjects  to  Receive  Attention. 


WHAT  THE  STATES  ARE  ASKING  THEIR  LEG- 
ISLATURES TO  DO  FOR  EDUCATION  THIS 
YEAR. 

1.  Americanization  of  the  foreign-born,  with  Ensrlish  as 
the  sole  medium  of  instmction  in  the  school  (12 
States). 

2.  More  money  from  the  States  to  help  the  schools  of 
the  local  communities  (13  States). 

3.  County  as  the  unit  of  organization  for  schools  (9 
States). 

4.  Higher  qualifications  for  county  superintendents  (6 
States). 

5.  Continuation  schools  for  persons  between  12  and  18 
years  of  age  (7  States) . 

6.  Stronger  compulsory  education  laws  (8  States). 

7.  Compulsory  physical  education  (4  States). 

8.  Higher  salaries  for  teachers  (5  States). 


Forty-three  State  legislatures  will  be  in  session  dur- 
ing 1919.  That  important  educational  legislation  will 
be  proiK)sed  and  enacted  in  many  if  not  all  of  these 
States  is  indicated  in  reports  made  by  the  various  State 
departments  of  education  in  response  to  a  special  in- 
quiry from  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Alabama  is  planning  a  survey  commission  to  study 
and  report  on  educational  conditions.  California  will 
ask  for  constitutional  amendments  to  make  the  office 
of  State  and  county  superintendents  appointive  instead 

of  elective;  bills  providing  for 
compulsory  part-time  training 
and  raising  the  age  limit ;  and 
legislation  requiring  that  all 
non-Englisli  jjpeaking  and  il- 
literate minors  over  the  com- 
pulsory education  age  must  at- 
tend part-time  classes  in  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship.  Colorado 
is  hoping  to  bring  into  closer 
contact  the  compulsory-wluca- 
tion  law  and  the  child-welfaro 
law,  to  provide  compulsory 
physical  education  for  all 
schools  in  the  State,  and  to 
make  nominations  for  school 
positions  by  nonpartisan  pe- 
tition. 

In  aiassacliusetts  a  legisla- 
tive coumiission  is  making  a 
survey    of    educatlcmal    needs 
and    will    initiate    legislation. 
In  the  meantime  the  State  com- 
missioner of  education  is  urg- 
ing higher  pay  for  teachers, 
Americanization,  and  a  State-wide  plan  for  physical  education. 
Minnesota  is  hoping  to  provide  for  Americanization  of  adult 
illiterates  by   means   of   evening,   continuation,   and   vocation 
schools  with  State  support. 

New  Hampshire  Is  contemplating  legislation  to  etiualizc  edu- 
cational opportunities — a  minimum  .school  year  of  30  weeks, 
certified  teachers,  all  schools  under  supervision,  and  all  build- 
ings inspected. 

Indiana  has  a  comprehensive  program,  which  includes  com- 
pulsory health  supervision,  systematic  physftal  training,  and 
compulsory   part-time  schooling. 

Pennsylvania  is  working  for  an  increase  in  the  biennial  school 
appropriation  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  program  of  each 
State,  see  page  9. 
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PREPARING  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Outlines  Courses  of  Study  —  Considers 
Present  Opportune  Time  for  Nation- Wide  Interest  in  Foreign  Trade. 


"  The  time  for  nation-wide  interest 
in  foreign  trade  is  here,"  says  tlie  Fe<l- 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
its  Bulletin  No.  24,  Vocational  Education 
for  foreign  Trade  and  Sliipping. 

"With  demobilization  will  come  many 
great  problems.  Return  to  peace  will 
not  mean  return  to  normal.  The  machin- 
ery to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  de- 
mobilization must  be  made  now. 

•'Without  a  merchant  fleet  before  the 
war,  reconstruction  will  find  us  in  pos- 
sesion of  an  enormous  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  greatest  yards  in  the 
history  of  shipping  which  must  build 
more  ships  or  cease  to  be.  Men  must  be 
trained  to  manage  and  operate  these 
ships.  They  must  be  filled  with  cargo  or 
he  great  national  loss.  The  demands  of 
battle-scarred  Europe  for  reconstruction 
supplies  will  mean  a  large  volume  of 
freight  for  two  or  three  years,  but  what 
then?  The  new  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  at  onoe  both  a  danger  and  a  great 
promise.  It  is  a  danger  if  ships  and 
yards  fall  gradually  to  disuse  and  add 
tJieir  burden  to  the  drag  of  reaction  when 
war  industries  return  to  peace.  It  is  a 
promise  of  American  commercial  pros- 
perity if  the  ships  and  the  yards  are  kept 
permanently  busy  carrying  American  and 
foreign  wares  along  the  highw*ays  of 
world  commerce. 

**The  men  to  hold  this  liigher  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States  and  to  carry 
out  this  logical  development  must  be 
trained  now.  They  may  be  compara- 
tively few  in  number  until  after  the 
war,  but  these  few  will  form  the  nucleus 
for  creating  a  foreign  trade  organiza- 
tion. The  few  to  be  trained  now  must  be 
ready  to  act  immediately  with  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  or  great  opportunities 
will  be  irreparably  lost 

"The  present  must  be  utilized  to  create 
the  machiner>%  the  skeleton  organiza- 
tion, which  will  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
strain  of  peace.  In  no  field  to<lay  is  tlie 
necessity  greater  than  in  American  for- 
eign trade  and  shipping,  in  time  of  war, 
to  prepare  for  peace." 

Concerted  Effort  NeccMsry. 

"It  must  ni>t  be  overlooked  that  con- 
certed T  effort  will  l)e  necessary  to  educate 
many  of  our  business  houses  to  the 
greater  efficiency  from  more  intelligent 
treatment  of  their  representatives,  espe- 
cially in  the  Tropics,  Far  East,  and  back- 
ward countries  f)f  the  glol>e.  Such  ques- 
tlf>ns  as  honsing,  of  tix)>picxil  hygiene,  and 
of  other  details  which  effect  the  momls, 
morale,  and  liealth  of  Americans  abroad^ 
must  be  the  sii'^ject  matter  of  research 
and  instruction  in  this  field.    Aid  in  de- 


veloping such  instruction  is  earnestly  so- 
licited. 

"The  importance  of  careful  training 
for  foreign  trade  has  come  to  he  generally 
conceded  in  the  Unltetl  Stiites,  There  has 
been  a  recent  change  in  the  attitude  to- 
ward this  training  and  what  it  should  be. 
This  changed  attitude  is  parallel  with  the 
changed  attitude  toward  foreign  trade 
itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  European 
conflict  foreign  trade  was  discovered 
many  times  each  day  l>y  persons  who  had 
never  thought  of  It  before.  There  was 
much  wild  si>eculation  in  exporting.  The 
lists  of  exporting  concerns  of  various 
kinds  increased  by  pages  in  the  commer- 
cial directories.  In  recent  months,  since 
exporting  has  become  very  dlfficnlt  and 
since  many  of  the  mushroom  foreign  trade 
firms  have  been  weeded  out,  there  has 
risen  an  entirely  different  attitude  toward 
overseas  commerce.  In  the  place  of  the 
opportunists  of  the  get-rich-quick  export- 
ing an  attitude  of  careful  study  and  con- 
structive preparation  for  a  permanent 
future  has  become  manifest.  Similarly, 
the  attitude  toward  foreign  trade 
education  has  changed.  In  the  first  ex- 
porting enthusiasm  in  1914,  1015,  and 
1016  there  were  many  foreign  trade 
courses  given  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  various  men  and  institutions. 
These  courses  of  study  usually  consisted 
of  a  lecture  once  a  week,  for  15  weeks.  In 
which  the  entire  world  of  resources  and 
the  entire  field  of  exporting  methods  were 
covered  in  a  most  superficial  manner,  as 
could  not  possibly  be  otherwise. 

"These  courses  served  their  purpose. 
They  did  much  to  popularize  the  study  of 
foreign  trade  as  a  vocation  and  n  national 
duty.  These  courses  pointed  out  many  of 
the  topics  which  should  receive  considera- 
tion by  commercial  houses,  intending  to 
carry  on  an  exporting  business.  They 
pointed  the  way  without  traveling  it. 
The  day  of  the  few  lectures,  which  super- 
ficially cover  the  whole  world,  has  passed 
with  the  period  from  which  they  sprung. 
With  the  growing  seriousness  toward 
overseas  conunerce  as  a  permanent  voca- 
tion and  as  a  national  activity  of  vital  im- 
portance has  come  the  demand  for  spe- 
cific and  definite  courses  of  study  which 
will  teach  in  detail  how  to  do  the  many 
technical  routinie  actj  fix)m  filling  out  a 
bill  of  lading  to  planning  a  selling  trip, 
or  managing  a  line  of  shiiw." 
Cooncs  Oatlined. 

The  Federal  Booi'd  bulletin  groups  for- 
eign trade  courses  according  to  commer- 
cial areas ;  suggests  a  division  of  cours«^s 
also  according  to  the  make-up  of  the  stu- 


dent body,  and  discusses  short  unit 
courses  in  shipping  and  the  position  of 
foreign  trade  and  shipping  in  comnien-ial 
education.  A  number  of  study  outlines  are 
also  given,  the  following  being  the  main 
heads:  Selling  methods;  docnmcnt  tech- 
nique of  foreign  trade;  staple  commodi- 
ties of  world  trade ;  foreign  exchange  and 
finance ;  ocean  transportation ;  ports  and 
terminal  facilities;  tarltfs  and  commer- 
cial policies;  export  combinations  and  the 
"  Webb  law  " ;  history  of  commerce. 


PATRIOTIC    NATIVE    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  ALASKA. 


Forty-seven  thoifsand  dollars  for  war 
purposes  is  the  present  loyalty  record  for 
the  13  native  school  districts  in  soutli- 
eastern  Alaska  under  the  super! ntend- 
oncy  of  Charles  W.  Hawkesworth.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1018, 
the  Alaskan  Indians  of  this  section  dem< 
onstrated  their  patriotism  by  footl  con- 
servation, the  making  of  hospital  sup*, 
plies  and  knitted  articles  for  the  sol- 
diers, voluntary  gifts  of  moccasins  and 
money  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic 
League,  and  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
loans  and  War  Savings  to  the  amount  of 
$15,700.  Basing  his  calculations  on  these 
figures,  District  Supt.  Hawkesworth 
asked  tliem  to  contribute  another  $15,000 
to  the  Fourtli  Liberty  loan.  When  the 
returns  of  the  October  drive  conducted 
by  the  Government  teachers  reached  his 
office,  Mr.  Hawkesworth  discovered  that 
his  district  had  doubled  its  quota,  brfng- 
hig  the  grand  total  up  to  $47,000.  Of  this 
amount  $37,000  was  contributed  directly 
by  the  Indians  themselves. 

CARTOONISTS  BOOSTING  "BACK 
TO  THE  SCHOOL.'* 


As  part  of  their  program  for  the  com- 
inf,  year  cartoonists  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  asked  to  boost  the  "  Back  to 
School "  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of  Etlu- 
cation  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Tlie  "Reconstruction**  number  of  the 
Bulletin  for  Cartoonists  says: 

"During  the  pcrlo<l  of  the  war  there 
was  an  Influx  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
into  war  industries  because  of  high  wages 
and  their  real  desire  to  'get  into  the 
game.'  But  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
children  who  have  been  working  ought 
to  go  back  to  school.  It  is  their  duty 
both  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  who  will  need 
nil  available  iiositlons.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  who  left  school  or  college  to  fol- 
low the  flag  are  also  urged  to  complete 
their  education.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  ear- 
ning on  a  'Back  to  the  School'  drive 
which  deserves  the  support  of  cartoon- 
ists." 
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EDUCATION    A   NATIONAL   CONCERN,    SAYS 
SECRETARY  LANE. 


Education  Not  Merely  a  State  Matter — Federal  Aid  a  Neces- 
sity— Lessons  Learned  from  the  War. 


"  If  ouce  we  realize  that  education  is  not  solely  a  State  mat- 
ter, but  a  national  concern,  the  way  is  open,"  says  Secretary 
Lane,  discussing  in  his  annual  report  the  educational  lessons 
learned  from  the  war. 

"  If  meii  can  not  be  converted  readily  into  soldiers  but  must 
be  held  In  camp  while  they  receive  a  primary  education,  surely 
no  one  can  hold  tliat  this  is  a  matter  deserving  of  merely  State 
attention.  The  Nation's  life  may  not  liave  been  imperiled  by 
the  presence  in  the  Army  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  men 
who  could  not  be  equipped  for  service  promptly,  but  this  is  the 
minor  part  of  the  reason  why  this  humiliating  condition  should 
not  obtain  in  this  country.  The 
greater  reason  is  that  we  can 
not  govern  ourselves  while  in 
ignorance.  We  can  not  have  a 
small  portion  of  our  population 
unable  to  sense  the  movement 
ot  our  times  save  through  the 
gossip  of  the  corner  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  check  the  idle 
rumor  and  the  slogans  of 
demagogues,-  without  putting 
at  hazard  the  success  of  our 
system  of  government.  And  if 
we  lag  others  will  lead.  The 
American  must  be  the  exem- 
plar of  democracy. 

"  We  are  training  boys  and 
men  to  be  farmers  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  preparing  to  ad- 
vance vocational  education  on 
a  large  scale,  promoting  the 
construction  of  solid  highways 
within  the  States  as  part  of  an 
interstate  system,  subjecting 
the  packer,  the  canner,  and  the 
banker  to  Federal  supervision ; 
surely  witliout  violation  of  our 
fundamental  law  we  can  find  a 
way  by  which  the  Nation  can 
know  tliat  all  of  its  people  are  able  to  talk  and  read  our  own 
language.  I  do  not  suggest  Federal  control,  but  I  would  strongly 
urge  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  toward  definite  ends. 

•'A  little  money,  the  cooperation  of  the  States,  and  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country — and  both  can  be  had — ^a  little  money, 
perhaps  as  much  in  a  year  as  we  liave  gloriously  spent  in  five 
hours  in  France,  and  the  w^ork  could  bo  done.  It  could  be  done 
without  coercion,  without  trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
State  in  the  slightest.  If  we  could  offer  help  to  those  willing 
to  accept  it,  the  end  would  be  accomplished.  Make  the  same 
kind  of  an  offer  to  the  States  for  the  education  of  their  illiter- 
ates that  we  make  to  them  for  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
In  five  years  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  who  could  not  read  and 
write  in  this  country. 

Natiire-Born  Whlfei. 

"Adult  Illiteracy  in  the  less-developed  sections  of  our  country 
is  not  a  proud  matter  of  which  to  talk,  but  it  is  present.  Men 
wlio  speak  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare — ^and  this  is  literally 
true,  for  their  ancestors  came  here  in  his  time  bringing  the 
language  of  Sliakespeare  and  the  King  James  version  of  the 


NATIONAL   POLICIES. 

Throughout  the  war  I  have  sought  to  learn  the 
signifioance  of  its  larger  phases  as  affecting  our  na- 
tional life  with  relation  to  the  duties  of  this  officCi 
and  I  believe  that  some  of  those  ills  which  have  fallen 
upon  other  lands  may,  in  some  part  at  least,  be  kept 
from  our  doors  by  the  development  of  policies  which 
are  already  in  a  small  way  being  carried  out  by  this 
department. 

One  of  those  policies  is  that  our  schools  shall  be 
made  to  more  completely  serve  America  as  a  Nation. 
The  other  policy  is  that  the  lands  of  this  country  shall 
not  lie  unused.  Both  may  be  included  in  the  broader 
meaning  of  the  word  '' Americanization " — ^for  one 
makes  for  the  development  of  more  helpful  American 
citizens,  and  the  other  makes  for  the  development  of 
more  serviceable  American  acres.  For  the  intensifica- 
tion and  extension  of  these  two  policies  I  would  make 
earnest  appeal  that  the  high  advantages  of  freedom 
which  we  have  championed  may  be  the  more  perfectly 
lesMzei.—Franklm  K.  Lane. 


Bible  on  their  tongues — tens  of  tliousands  of  these  men  and 
women  are  to-day,  after  three  centuries  in  this  country,  unable 
to  read  one  line  of  Shakespeare  or  to  sign  their  names.  And 
yet  they  have  fought  for  this  country  through  every  war  and 
have  died  as  heroes  for  a  land  that  did  not  concern  itself  enough 
about  them  to  sec  that  they  were  educated.  Those  people  have 
not  had  their  chance.  Their  condition  is  a  reproach  to  a 
republic.  And  it  is  not  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  instruc- 
tion, or  that  they  feel  superior  to  it.  For  the  experiment  has 
been  made ;  and,  day  after  day,  old,  gray-beardeil  men  and  eager- 
eyed  women  went  to  the  mountnin  schools  when  given  the  "op- 
portunity, and  their  letters  tell  of  the  delight  that  is  theirs 
because  the  world  has  been  opened  to  them. 
The  Negro. 
"  Then,  we  must  consider  the  Negro.  For  him  and  his  con- 
dition we  are  responsible  as  for  no  one  else.  He  came  here  with- 
out exercising  his  own  will.    He  was  made  a  citizen  without 

discrimination  and  in  a  largo 
out-of-hand  way.  The  Indian 
we  feel  we  are  responsible  for 
as  a  Nation,  and  we  give  him 
an  edudation — a  most  practical 
one.  But  the  Negro,  who  is  a 
charge  upon  the  American  con- 
science and  whose  education, 
I  believe,  should  long  ago,  in 
some  part,  at  least,  have  been 
a  charge  upon  the  American 
pocket,  is  slowly,  very  slowly, 
coming  into  that  knowledge 
which  is  his  one  chance  of  de- 
veloping into  a  growing  na- 
tional asset — the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  making  a  living. 
When  one  looks  into  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  give  the 
Negro  the  right  sort  of  an  edu- 
cation, ho  fluds  a  much  more 
cheerful  picture  than  he  had 
thought.  The  Southern  States, 
for  instance,  are  meeting  with 
no  little  eagerness  the  offers 
that  come  to  them  to  give  some 
direction  to  the  education  of 
the  Negro.  The  problem  is 
basically  one  of  money.  The 
way  has  been  found  to  give  our  colored  citizen  an  education 
that  will  strengthen  his  fiber,  widen  his  vision,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  happy  In  achieving  a  useful  place  in  society. 
There  are  no  more  inspiring  and  promising  reports  written  in 
this  country  than  those  of  the  various  foundations  which  are 
promoting  the  right  method  of  educating  the  Negro.  Not  only^ 
is  the  response  from  the  States  encouraging,  but  exi^erlence 
has  gone  far  enough  forward  by  this  time  to  demonstrate  that 
with  guidance,  oversight,  and  the  bearing  of  only  a  part  of  the 
financial  burden,  this  whole  problem  of  lifting  a  backward 
people  onto  a  level  more  compatible  with  our  hoix?s  for  them  and 
with  their  status  as  citizens  can  be  realized. 

The  Foreicn  Bom. 

"The  next  grand  division  of  those  who  nood  education,  in- 
spiration, and  outlook,  and  for  whom  wo  arc  responsible,  is  the 
foreign  born. 

"  If  the  Government  will  shape  the  policy  and  undertake  to 
make  the  propaganda  for  the  definite  end  of  giving  a  first  insight 
Into  Americnn  words,  newspapers,  politics,  life,  that  which  has 
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been  regarded  as  the  work  of  geaeratkms 
cao  be  started  in  a  very  short  time  and 
men  put  on  their  way  toward  real  citizen- 
ship. 

"  I  am  not  urging  the  absurdity  that 
men  can  be  transformed  into  Americans 
by  a  course  in  school.  This  is  but  a  be- 
ginning. Knowledge  of  our  language  is 
but  a  tooL  America  is  the  expression  of 
a  spirit,  an  attitude  toward  men  and  ma- 
terial things,  an  outlook,  and  a  faith.  Our 
strange  and  successful  experiment  in  the 
art  of  making  a  new  people  is  tlie  result 
of  contact,  not  of  caste,  of  living  together, 
working  together  for  a  living,  each  one 
interpreting  for  himself  and  for  his  neigh- 
bors his  conception  of  what  kind  of  social 
being  man  should  be,  what  his  sympa- 
thies, standards,  and  ambitions  should  be. 

TIm  CoBunanity  Center. 

"  Now  tills  can  not  be  taught  out  of  a 
book.  It  is  a  matter  of  touch,  of  feeling, 
like  the  growth  of  friendship.  Bach  man 
is  approachable  in  a  different  way,  ap- 
pealed to  by  very  contradictory  things. 
One  man  reaches  America  through  a  base- 
ball game,  another  through  a  church,  a 
saloon,  a  political  meeting,  a  wonmn,  a 
labor  union,  a  picture  gallery,  or  some- 
tlilng  new  to  eat.  The  difficulty  is  in 
finding  the  meeting  place  where  there  is 
no  fear,  no  favor,  no  ulterior  motives, 
and,  above  all,  no  soul-insuItiDg  patron- 
age of  poor  by  rich,  of  black  by  white,. of 
younger  by  elder,  of  foreign  born  by  na- 
tive born,  of  the  unco*  bad  by  the  unco* 
good.  To  meet  this  need  the  school  house 
has  been  turned  into  a  commu unity 
center.  It  is  a  common  property,  or  should 
be.  All  feel  entitled  to  its  use.  When  we 
were  younger  this  kind  of  machinery  was 
not  nccessarj',  for  we  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber, lived  in  smaller  communities,  and 
felt  a  common  Interdependence  which 
made  each  one  a  trumpet-blowing  herald 
of  democracy.  To-day,  however,  there 
must  be  some  thought  given  and  some 
money  exjiended  in  even  having  an  op- 
portunity to  touch  the  hand  of  a  fellow 
man. 

The  Scheol  and  a  Better  America. 

"  I  believe  that  more  and  more  thought 
will  be  given  to  our  school  system  as  the 
most  serviceable  Instrumentality  we  pos- 
sess for  the  development  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been,  we  must  confess,  a 
very  much  taken-for-gi*anted  institution. 
It  is  probably  of  all  our  inventions  the  one 
of  which  we  are  most  proud,  and  like 
other  of  our  inventions  we  have  not  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  its  possibilities.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  hearing  it 
spoken  of  as  the  heart  of  the  Nation. 
But  this  figure  must  be  taken  with  very 
definite  limitations.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  things  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  to  the 
man  and  the  woman  it  is  almost  a  thing 
outside  of  life.  Tliis  should  not  be  so,  for 
It  may  be  the  very  center  of  the  social,  the 
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intellectual,  and  in  smaller  places  of  the 
economic  life. 

"To  the  necessity  for  more  thorough 
education  of  the  people  all  countries  have 
become  keenly  alive.  One  large  part  of 
England's  grand  plan  of  reconstruction  is 
the  founding  and  conducting  of  a  great 
national  school  system  out  of  which  will 
come  more  men  and  women  of  trained 
minds  and  trained  hands. 

"As  we  move  further  and  further  from 
the  war  we  will  discover  much  that  we  do 
not  now  see.  But  this  one  thing  stands 
out  more  plainly  than  ever  l)efore,  that 
this  world  is  to  belong  to  tlie  workers — 
those  who  do  and  those  who  direct  the 
doing.  Not  merely  to  those  who  drive  tlie 
nail  or  lay  the  brick,  but  also  to  those 
who  have  come  to  a  higher  capacity 
through  education  and  larger  experience, 
the  men  of  sciendflc  knowledge,  of  skill 
in  the  arts,  of  large  organizing  capacity. 
Ease,  sheltered  repose,  will  come  only  to 
those  who  tliemselves  have  earned  it 
This  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  democ- 
racy. 

"  The  test  is  to  be  in  peace  as  It  was 
in  the  time  of  war.  Are  you  fitted  for  the 
fight?  The  man  who  knew  how  knowl- 
edge could  be  converted  Into  power  was 
the  man  for  whom  there  was  unlimited 
call.  So  it  Is  increasingly  to  be.  To  be 
useful  is  to  be  the  test  that  society  will 
put  Each  man's  rights  are  to  be  meas- 
ured not  by  what  he  luis  but  by  what  he 
does  with  what  he  has.  The  honors — 
the  croix  de  paix — the  richest  rewards 
will  go  to  to  the  capables,  those  who  are 
not  standardized  into  "  men  machines," 
those  who  dare  to  venture  and  learn  to 
lead.  But  all  must  work,  and  this  duty 
to  work  and  respect  for  work  should  be 
the  earliest  lesson  learned.  And  it 
should  be  taught  in  the  school,  not  as  a 
homily,  but  in  a  living  way,  by  tying 
work  with  Instruction,  making  the  thing 
learned  to  apply  to  something  done." 


KINDER6ARTNERS  IN  CONFER- 
ENCE. 


JMeet  to  Make  Plana  for  Coming  Year. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Oommlssioner  of  Education,  members  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Intematidnal 
Kindergarten  Union  and  other  kinder- 
gartnera  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Education* 
in  Washington,  on  Saturday.  December 
28.  and  outlined  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities in  kindergarten  education  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  main  topic  of  the  conference  was: 
"  How  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  co- 
operation between  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Intemationai  Kindergarten 
Union."  Commissioner  Claxton  spoke  of 
the  purposes  of  the  kindergarten  division* 
now  supported  by  congressional  appro- 
priation. Miss  Caroline  D.  Aborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  board,  described 
the  alma  of  the  International  Klndergar^ 
ten  Union,  pointing  out  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  increasing  in  size  and  in  sense 
of  power;  that  during  the  year  $36,000 
was  raised  for  the  Kindergarten  Unit  in 
France,  and  that  for  several  years  the 
union  has  been  showing  its  ability  to 
make  a  hearty  financial  response  to 
em«'gency  calls  for  constructive  work; 
Miss  Almlra  Winchester  outlined  tho 
present  methods  employed  In  the  klndei^ 
garten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ekluca* 
tion  to  collect  and  distribute  information. 

Under  the  general  topic,  "  ways  and 
means  of  creating  a  better  machinery  tot 
the  sake  of  better  service,"  Dr.  Frank 
Bunker  led  a  discussion  which  considered 
the  kindergarten  teacher  power  in  the 
United  States;  how  to  concentrate  this 
power  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
kindergarten  movement;  how  to  aid  tho 
stronger  States  in  helping  the  weaker, 
and  how  to  organize  State  campaigns  for 
more  kindergartens  or  better  kindergar- 
ten lavi's. 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


TWO  SCHOOL  GARDEN  CONFERENCES. 


"GARDEN  ARMY  WORK  SHOULD  GO  ON, 
HOOVER. 


Two  school  gardeu  conferences  of  national  interest  were  held 
late  in  December—- one  in  Wasliington  and  the  otlier  in  Baltimore, 
M(l.  The  former  was  attended  by  the  regional  and  State  direc- 
tors of  t\he  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  who  represented 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  from  the  far  South,  where  spring 
gardens  already  are  above  the  ground,  to  the  section  of  the  North 
where  rivers  are  icebound. 

This  conference,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  brought  from 
Secretary  Franklin  Lane  of  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
definite  statement  that  he  looked  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
give  garden  instruction  a  permanent  place  in  the  school  program 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  considered  It  an  important  item  in 
the  reconsti-uction  work  tliat  is  demanded  by  the  termination  of 

tJ>e  war.  ^^— ^— ^_i_— i——— 

Commifwioner  P.  P.  Claxton, 
In  discussing  the  financial  re- 
turn to  be  expected  from  the 
supervised  home  or  school  gar- 
den, stated  that  in  three  soutb- 
em  cities  the  average  had  been 
more  than  $50  for  each  child, 
and  the  highest  yield  per  acre 
bed  been  9750. 

Definite  data  were  also  sub- 
mitted as  to  ttie  relative  value 
of  supervised  and  unsuper- 
vised gardens.  In  New  Hamp- 
chire,  for  example,  95  per  cent 
of  the  supervised  gardens  were 
successful,  whereas  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  pupils 
were  urged  to  plant  home 
plots,  but  were  not  followed  up 
ctoring  the  summer,  only  55  per 
cent  finished  the  season. 

Maine  reported  that  for 
$8,000  expended  by  the  State 
for  supervision  tliere  was  a  re- 
turn of  $150,000  In  vegetables 
grown  upon  land  that  otherwise  would  have  been  uncultivated. 
McmphiSy  Tenn.,  probably  established  the  season's  record  with 
80,000  war  gardens. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  comprising  the  regional  directors 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  G. — Clarence  M.  Weed»  of  Massachusetts ;  Fred- 
erick A.  Merrill,  of  Georgia;  Lester  S.  Ivens,  of  Ohio;  Cyril  A. 
Stebbins,  of  California;  and  John  L.  Randall,  of  South  Caro- 
lina— ^to  prepare  a  suggested  graded  system  of  garden  lessons, 
to  insure  progressive  instruction  in  the  sdiools.  Emphasis  was 
given  to  the  necessity  of  having  next  springes  planting  precetleil 
by  at  least  two  garden  lessons  a  week  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
many  cities  such  instruction  has  been  substituted  during  the 
winter  for  nature  study  work. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  School 
Garden  Association  of  America  was  the  presence  of  Dr.  David 
Fnlrchlld,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction, 
and  C.  H.  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  to  ask  the 


To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Garden  Army: 

The  work  that  you  have  done  during  the  past 
months  of  war  has  been  no  small  contribution  to  the 
great  cause  of  humanity.  The  actual  food  produeed 
in  your  gardens  was  of  material  help  by  mahing  pos- 
sible a  saving  of  staple  foods  available  for  export  to 
our  men  abroad  and  the  allies,  thus  giving  them  just 
that  much  more  of  the  food  so  vital  to  them.  The 
growing  of  supplies  for  local  use  was  also  a  definite 
asnstance  in  relieving  the  strain  upon  our  railroads. 
The  example  set  by  you  in  your  undertaking  has  stimu- 
lated and  inspired  others  to  produce  where  they  had  not 
produced  before.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  this 
work  should  not  go  on.  America's  food  obligation  to 
the  stricken  countries  is  great  and  affords  no  less  an 
opportunity  to  help  than  during  the  past  season. 

Herbert  Hoover. 


ccoperation  of  the  ever-increasing  army  of  school  gardeners  In 
their  branch  of  the  Government  work. 

"  The  problem  that  you  men  and  women  have  before  you  in 
working  with  millions  of  children  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  come  under  my  observation  during  the  war,"  said  Dr. 
Fairchlld,  addressing  the  meeting.  "  It  ought  to  be  the  concern 
of  every  teacher  as  to  what  the  child  gets  out  of  his  dinner  pall. 
Education  stops  in  too  many  schools  when  the  dinner  bell  rings.** 
He  reminded  his  hearers  that  there  was  no  great  mystery  about 
plant  breeding;  and  yet  there  was  only  a  corporal's  guard  of 
plant  breeders  in  the  entire  country.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  himdreds  of  recruits  nught  be  drawn  from  boys  in  home 
and  school  gardens,  who  could  be  taught  to  cross  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  with  American  types.  While  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  supply  foreign  plants  upon  individual  request,  he  said 

that  they  could  be  sent  to  gar- 
den directors  and  supervisors 
for  school  use. 

Mr.  Popenoe  asked  the 
school  garden  organizations  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  new 
garden  insects,  such  as  the 
com  borer,  the  Japanese  bee- 
tle»  and  the  pea  moth,  and  to 
report  other  imported  pests 
that  may  be  discovered. 


SAYS 


A  GARDEN  PAGEANT. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is 
sending  out  "A  Garden  Pag- 
eant," written  by  Miss  Louise 
Carter,  of  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture^ Ambler,  Pa. 

Characters  in  the  pageant 
include:  The  Nation's  Need, 
The  Little  Citizen,  The  City 
Government,  Seed  Packets, 
Motlier  Nature,  The  Sun  and 
Her  Sunbeams,  Clouds,  The 
Storm  and  Raindrops,  The 
Rainbow.  The  King  of  the  Weeds,  Tlie  King  of  tlie  Insect  World, 
The  Growing  Vegetables,  >V inter  Days,  and  The  I^rd  of  the 
Harvest. 

The  leaflet  containing  the  pageant  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to  the  United  States  School  Garden  Ai-my,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  high-school  instructor  in  agriculture  should  be  rectulred 
to  supervise  tlie  grade  teachers  in  tlieir  direction  of  home  gar- 
dening and  to  train  these  teachers. 

Twelve  teachers  in  the  white  schools  and  7  in  the  coloretl 
sdiools  should  be  employed  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  dur- 
ing the  vacation  to  teach  school-directed  home  gardening. 

The  19  teachers  to  be  employed  should  be  taken  from  the 
regular  grade  teachers  who  have  been  trained  to  do  garden 
work  by  the  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture.  Tliese  teachers 
should  he  paid  an  extra  salary  for  extra  work.— Report  of  the 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Snr\'ey. 
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HOW  EDUCATION  PAYS. 


ReconstrneHon  Problems  Emphasize  InTestment  Value  of  Education— Many  Soldiers  Will 
Continue  Their  Education— Money  Value  of  Going  to  School. 


With  43  legislatures  meeting  this  year 
to  consider  programs  of  retn^nstruction, 
and  with  several  million  young  men  re- 
turning from  Army  service  to  reenter 
civilian  life,  the  investment  value  of  e<Ut- 
cation  alilie  for  the  Individual  and  for 
the  Nation,  Is  receiving  unusual  atten- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Education  receives 
constant  inquiries  as  to  the  *'  money 
value  '*  of  etlucation,  whether  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  community.  Bulletin 
1917,  No.  22,  which  was  prepared  some 
time  ago  to  answer  such  Inquiries,  is  no 
longer  available  for  free  distribution,  bui 
may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, for  15  cents.  Selected  statements 
from  this  bulletin  are  given  below. 

National  Wealth  and  Power  Dctennined  by 
Edncation. 

In  Denmark,  in  Scotland,  in  Switzer- 
•  land,  in  Massachusetts,  wherever  there  is 
adequate  provision  for  education,  there 
'follow  great  ludustria:!  efficiency  and  na- 
itional  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain,  in  Ru.s.sla, 
In  Turkey,  in  Mexico,  wherever  there  is 
a  lack  of  the  necessary  school  eystem, 
there  is  the  same  story  of  poverty,  revo- 
lution,  and  misery,   regardless  of  race 
climate,  or  abundance     of  natural     re- 
i  sources.     Even  In  the  United  States  it 
ihas  been  shown  that  the  earning  capaci- 
ties of  tlie  citizens  of  several  States  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
-their  school   systems.     Dr.   Ciiarles   W. 
iDabney,   who   investigated   this   matter, 
.found,    for   example,  -tliat   the   average 
schouHng  given  in  1898-99  to  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  was  7  years;  to  those 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  4,4  years, 
while  tliat  of  Tennessee  was  only  3  years. 
Corresponding  to  these  figures,  he  found 
that  the  average  dally  production  of  the 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  85  cents; 
that  of  the  United  Stiites  as  a  whole  was 
55  cents;  while  that  of  Tennessee  was 
only  38  cents. 

Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-99  on  her 
schools  $12,201,525  more  than  Tennessee, 
which  spent  only  $1,628,313,  or  $4.62  \)er 
pupil,  against  $38.55  per  pupil  spent  in 
Massacliusetts.  But  Massachusetts 
showed  a  productive  capacity  of  $144 
more  per  year  por  inhabitant  than  did 
Tenncs.see,  and  $90  a  year  more  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States.  In  total, 
Massachusetts  put  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions per  year  more  than  Tennessee  into 
her  schools  and  received  nearly  four  hun- 
droil  million  dollars  annually  In  increased 
earning  capacity,  in  large  measure  pro- 
duced by  the  education  of  its  citizens. 


Pre-War  Fiffurrs  for  National  Wcaltb  Compared. 

Mulhall  givos  flie  annual  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  inhabitants  of  several 
European  countries  as  follows: 

NATIONS  WITH  KFUllENT  KDI'CATIONAL 
SYSTEifS. 

England £30 

Franre 31 

Germany 25 

NATIONS     WITH     INADEQUATE    EDrCATIONAI. 
SYSTEMS. 

Spain £16 

Greece 13 

Kussia 10 

The  effect  of  e<lui»ation  upon  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  tHjually  notable. 
The  figures  given  l)y  Mulhall  for  the  total 
wealth  per  Inhabitant  of  these  several 
European  nations  are: 

NATIONS  WITH  EtTIClENT  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS. 

England £302 

France 252 

Germany 150 

NATIONS     WITH    INA»EQ1^\TE    EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS. 

Spain £135 

Gre<K»e 101 

Russia 61 

Similarly,  in  America,  Massachusetts, 
with  slightly  smaller  population  than 
Texas,  has  $4,95O,000,UO0  of  accumulated 
wealtli  to  $2,830,000,000  i)ossessed  by 
Texas.  That  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  fact  that  ^lassachusctts  is  a  much 
older  State  than  Texas  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Wisconsin,  a  c^omparatively  new 
State,  with  only  about  two-thirds  the 
Imputation  of  Texas,  has  an  equal  amount 
of  wealth ;  and  California,  a  newer  State, 
with  only  two-tlilids  the  population,  has 
$4,115,000,000  of  wealth.  All  three  of 
these  richer  States  for  years  spent  two  or 
three  times  as  much  ix^r  child  on  educa- 
tion as  Texas  spent. 

The  i-elation  of  productive  power  to 
education  Is  shown  by  the  enormously  In- 
creased rate  of  production  that  has  come 
alK)ut  everywhere  since  e<lucation  became 
more  generally  diffused.  The  total 
wealth  accumulated  in  America  from  1492 
to  1860,  a  period  of  368  years,  was  $514 
per  capita.  Prom  then  till  1904,  a  period 
of  only  44  years,  this  increased  to  $1,318 
per  capita,  or  an  addition  in  44  years 
of  $802  per  capita.  Since  that  time  the 
increase  has  been  even  more  striking. 
This  increase  is  partly  due  to  increased 
valuations  or  the  smaller  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar;  to  the  xise  of  ac- 
cumulatetl  capital,  and  to  many  other 
things ;  but  after  due  allowance  is  made 


for  all  these  the  conclusion  Is  Incvitabio 
that  the  education  of  the  Nation  is  largely 
responsible  for  vastly  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive  power  of  its  citizens.  The  pro- 
ductive power  of  illiterate  countries  is 
not  Increasing  at  such  rates. 

The  efficiency  of  an  Illiterate  people  in 
competition  with  an  educated  nation  is 
as  the  crookeil  stick  against  the  sulky 
plow ;  the  sickle  against  the  i*eaper ;  the 
bulloi'k  cart  against  the  express  train, 
the  ocean  greyhound,  and  the  aeroplane ; 
the  pony  messenger  against  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  wlreleas;  the  individual 
harangue  against  the  printing  press,  the 
newspaper,  the  library;  the  spinning 
wheel  against  the  factory ;  the  pine  fagot 
against  the  eltxtric  light ;  the  peddling  of 
skins  and  herbs  from  the  oxcart  against 
the  bank,  the  check  book,  the  railroad, 
the  department  store ;  the  log  hut  against 
the  steel  skyscraper;  the  unaided  eye 
against  the  microscoiMJ  and  telescope ;  In- 
cantations and  magic  against  the  chemist, 
the  hospital,  the  motlern  physician  and 
surgeon.  Take  away  from  one  entire 
generation  all  education,  and  society  must 
revert  to  the  stick  plow,  the  oxcart,  and 
such  primitive  means  because  steel  im- 
plements, locomotives,  steamslilps,  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  telegraph,  waterworks, 
steel  buildings,  mining  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, factories,  modern  sanitation, 
hygiene  and  me<licine,  books,  newspapers, 
courts  of  justice,  and  laws  that  protect 
property  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
weak  are  all  impossible  without  educa- 
tion and  are  efllcient  only  in  proportion 
as  educated  Intelligence  is  applied  to 
theuL' 
Necessity  for  Education  Rapidly  Increasing. 

The  necessity  for  education  has  iu- 
creastMl  and  will  continue  to  increase  with 
the  advance  in  the  complexity  of  the 
processes  of  civilization.  Because  of  the 
ui»paralleled  progress  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences during  the  past  50  years  the  need 
for  education  has  in  a  generation  multi- 
plied many  fold.  For  example,  a  century 
ago  a  transportation  system  was  little 
more  than  a  wagon  and  a  driver  who 
knew  the  road.  Now,  In  handling  a  prob- 
lem of  transportation,  experts  In  traffic 
must  first  determine  whether  a  road  in 
that  place  will  be  worth  while,  and  what 
kind  of  road  will  be  most  economical  and 
efllcient ;  experts  in  finance  must  provide 
the  tremendous  sums  needed  to  build  the 
road;  civil  engineers  must  lay  it  out; 
bridge  engineers  plan  the  bridges ;  chem- 
ical engineers  test  the  materials;  mills 
and  factories  with  scores  of  chemical  and 
physical  experts  make  the  rails,  build  the 
locomotives  and  steel  cars ;  and  a  host  of 
traffic  experts,  auditors,  accountants,  and 
specially  trained  managei*s  and  clerks, 
telegraphers,  engineers,  conductors,  and 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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HEALTH    EDUCATION 


TEACHERS  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


"Wuntetl:  Teachers  to  Enlist  for  Child  Health  Service,"  Ls 
tlie  title  of  an  up:)eal  now  being  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  every  school-teacher  in  the  United  States.    The  appeal  says : 

The  children  of  the  country,  over  25,000,000  strong,  wlio  repre- 
sent our  Nation's  future,  are  endangered.  In  all  of  the  warring 
countries — England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  etc. — the  health 
of  the  children  has  already  shown  distinct  marks  of  detert- 
oratfou,  due  to  war  conditions.  Our  own  country  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  physical  impairment  of  the  coming  generation  is 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  by-products  of  the  great  war,  and 
ope  whose  aftereffects,  once  established,  can  never  be  fully  un- 
done. The  ending  of  tlie  war  does  not  end  this  danger.  These 
aftereffects  can,  however,  be  prevented,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
country  can  make  a  big  contribution  to  this  work  of  prevention. 
It  demands  immediate  activity.  Heuce  this  call  to  you  for 
service. 

You  may  be  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school,  in  cliarge  of  a  squad 
of  perhaps  only  20  members  of  the 
creators  of  our  future.  Or  you  may 
be  a  superintendent,  responsible  for 
20  regiments  of  children.  In  any  case 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  tliis  year, 
in  connection  with  their  health,  which 
may  never  recur  in  tlie  history  of  the 
country.  A  little  energy,  wisely  ap- 
plied at  this  time  of  crisis*  will  accom- 
plish great  results.  Your  opportunity 
is  one  which  only  you  can  develop. 

Enlistment  in  the  health  service 
will  take  as  little  time  or  as  much  time 
as  yoii  are  able  to  give.  It  may  mean 
simply  an  opening  exercise  some  morn- 
ing, involving  the  weighing  and  meas- 
uring of  all  the  children  in  your  class- 
room. Or.  If  you  are  one  of  the  men 
higher  up,  it  may  mean  a  carefully 
laid  out  health  program  involving  a 
correlation  of  several  school  activi- 
ties— of  work  done  in  the  departments 
of  physical  (Hlucatiou,  medical  lnsi)ec- 
tion,  domestic  science,  the  school  lunch,  hygiene — ^and  tlie 
focusing  of  all  this  work  on  the  practical  problem  of  bringing 
each  child  in  your  school  up  to  the  liighest  possible  standard  of 
physical  efficiency. 

The  First  Step. 

In  any  case,  the  first  step  involves  the  weighing  and  measuring 
of  the  children  in  your  charge,  to  find  out  how  many  of  them 
are  physically  below  the  standard;  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  you  find  that  from  50  to  GO  i)er  cent  of  them  are  below.  Tlie 
experiment  involves  no  expensive  apparatus,  no  detailed  plans, 
for  its  initiation.  It  requires  merely  a  teacher  of  vision  and 
energ>',  who  will  take  the  first  step  and  set  the  ball  rolling  in  the 
community.  Tlie  results  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  are 
sure  to  arouse  further  interest.  It  may  not  be  so  dramatic  to 
Keigh  and  measure  children  in  a  sdioolroom  as  it  was  to  drive 
an  ambulance  in  France,  or  to  do  actual  fighting  in  the  trenches, 
but  the  service  to  the  Nation  is  quite  as  real. 

Six  MUlten  MalnonrUhed  Children  In  the  Coantry. 

In  any  truly  civilized  country  as  rich  and  intelligent  as  our 
.own  it  ought  to  be  difficult  to  discover  even  a  dozen  children 
developing  into  manhood  or  womanhood  under  the  handicap  of 


The  first  step. 


even  a  single  remediable  physical  defect  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  how  such  things  as  faulty  vision  or  faulty  teetli 
will  affect  tlie  ph>'sical  and  mental  development  of  an  otherwise 
healthy  child.  But  in  spite  of  ail  our  talk  concerning  tlie  pre- 
cious asset  of  child  health,  such  defects  are  so  common  that 
nobody  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  exactly  to  what 
extent  they  prevail  among  our*  children  to-day.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  best  authorities  that  three  out  of  every  four  children  in 
this  country  are  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  whicli 
might  be  prevented  or  corrected.  This  means  that  there  are, 
perhaps,  15,000,000  such  school  children  in  this  country  to-day. 
Every  one  of  these  children,  handicapped  however  slightly 
by  some  physical  defect,  is  falling  to  attain  quite  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  which  he  Is  capable.  When 
weighed  and  measured  these  children  will  all  be  just  a  little 
below  standard.  Moreover,  of  these  15,000,000  handicapped 
children  there  is  a  large  group,  estimated  at  iwssible  6,000,000, 
who  are  in  such  bad  physical  condition  and  who  fall  so 
decidedly  below  the  normal  standard  of  weight  for  their  age 
and  height  that  their  condition  de« 
mands  immediate  recognition  and  at- 
tention. 

What  It  llaln«triti«n? 
Malnutrition  Is  a  definite  departure 
from  health  which  should  be  recog- 
niased  as  much  as  tuberculosis.  It  has 
certain  definite  causes  and  definite 
aftereffects.  Moreover,  some  of  these 
aftereffects  can  never  be  entirely  over- 
come. An  adult  may  be  underfed  for 
a  long  period  without  any  serious  re- 
sult, but  the  child  who  suffers  from 
serious  malnutrition  may  never  be  sf) 
strong  and  capable  as  he  might  have 
been.  Malnutrition  is  something  which 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  pre- 
ventable and  curable.  Its  detection  re- 
quires no  expert  medical  knowledge  or 
careful  microscopic  examinations.  The 
weight  of  the  child  and  his  rate  of 
gain  usually  tell  the  story. 

In  the  best-regulated  families  the 
baby  is  regularly  weighed  every  week,  and  great  is  the  concern 
of  those  interested  if  he  does  not  gain  his  standard  4  to  6  ounces 
a  week.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  health  methods  that  we 
have  so  carefully  weighed  the  baby  but  allowed  the  runabout 
and  school  child  to  go  with  little  or  no  attention  In  this 
respect. 

The  malnourlshe<l  child  is  always  underweight.  One  may 
cla.ss  every  child  who  Is  as  much  as  10  per  cent  underweight  for 
his  height  as  a  malnourished  or  undernourished  child.  Such 
children  are  usually  pale  and  anaemic,  inattentive,  listless  in 
their  studies,  and  disinclined  to  run  and  play.  They  are  easily 
fatigued,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  are  often  retarded 
in  their  school  work.  The  malnourished  child  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  disease,  he  is  always  catching  whatever  disease 
happens  to  be  making  the  round.s.  His  muscles  are  soft  and 
flabby. 

ScmlM  in  Erery  School. 

If  you  are  fortunnte  enough  to  have  scales  In  your  school,  have 
them  brought  into  your  room  and  do  the  weighing  and  measuring 
as  a  part  of  some  opening  exercise,  or  special  exercise  on  Friday 
afternoon.    There  should  be  scales  in  every  school,  but  at  present 
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rouly  oneselioel  in  a 
them.  It  way,  therefore,  be  necesgary  for  - 
you  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  some 
butcher,  grocer,  or  hardware  dealer  and 
get  him  to  lend  you  scales  for  the  pur- 
pose. Since  the  significance  of  a  child's 
weight  lies  In  its  relation  to  his  height — 
some  children  belnf  naturally  shoi'ter  of 
stature  than  others,  with  no  detriment  to 
their  general  health — the  height  of  the 
children  must  be  carefully  ascertained. 
A  tape  measure  tacked  to  the  wall  is  nil 
that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  Child  MMt  D«  Hia  Part. 

In  a  simple  weighing  contest  there  is 
one  definite  thought  which  you  can  easily 
get  to  the  children,  namely,  that  there 
is  sitch  a  thing  as  an  average  weight  for 
a  given  height  and  age,  and  that  if  they 
fall  below  that  average  they  are  below 
par. 

Where  physical  defects  are  found, 
exert  your  lufiuence  to  have  them  re- 
movetl.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  en- 
list th3  interest  of  the  man  higher  up,  to 
sot  going  your  machinery  Involving  the 
school  doctor  and  school  nui'se,  if  your 
school  is  equipped  with  this  sort  of  metll- 
cal  servicH?.  If  your  school  Is  not  so 
equipi)ed,  could  any  demonstration  more 
clearly  point  out  the  need,  and  the  im- 
me<IIate  neeil,  of  instituting  It? 

If  in  your  weighing  cH)utest  you  simply 
get  the  idea  of  the  standard  weight  for  a 
given  height  firmly  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  and  your  piinci- 
pal — If  you  do  this  one  thing  and  nothing 
more — you  will  have  put  in  the  entering 
wedge.  Other  teachers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly follow  your  example,  and  the 
ground  will  be  prepared  for  other  con- 
structive work  later  on. 


ARMY  PSYCHOLOGISTS  FOR  CITY 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WORK. 


That  psychologists  who  have  serveil 
the  Army  in  time  of  war  might  be  profit- 
ably employed  as  directors  of  "depart- 
ments of  psychology  and  efllclency "  In 
city  public  school  systems,  is  suggesteil  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  a  letter  to  city  superintendents 
Commissioner  Claxton  points  out  that 
psychology'  departments  already  exist 
In  the  schools  of  a  number  of  cities, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  established  in 
all  cities  of  over  30,000  population,  with 
such  men  in  charge  as  these  psycholo- 
gists with  Army  experience.  Dr.  Claxton 
writes : 

**The  fact  that  two  or  three  hundred 
young  men  who  have  for  several  months 
been  working  in  the  psychology  division 
of  the  Army  are  now  about  to  be  dls- 
charge<l  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for 


Hl^y  «hooto4o-«btalii  tbe  services  of  earn- 
liet«nt-men  as- directors  of  depaftments 
of  psychology  and  efldclency,  for  such 
purposes  as  measuring  results  of  teach- 
ing and  establishing  standards  to  be 
attained  in  the  several  school  studies, 
applying  mental  tests  and  discovering 
mental  aptitudes  of  pupils,  discover- 
ing defective  children  and  children  of 
superior  intelligence,  and  investigating 
various  other  vital  questions  necessary  to 
establish  an  intelligent  basis  for  promo- 
tions, class  organization,  nnd  special 
schools. 

"Such  departments  have  already  been 
established  in  the  public  schools  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  cities  and  have  Justified  them- 
selves by  their  results  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  in  every 
city  of  more  than  30,000  such  service 
should  be  provide<l. 

"Most  of  these  men  are  young  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  schools 
and  are  graduate  students  from  our  best 
colleges  and  universities.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  already  obtained  their 
A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.  degree.  As  they  are 
discharged  they  are  rapidly  finding 
employment  either  in  schools  or  in  col- 
leges or  in  the  business  world  where 
the  value  of  such  services  as  they  can 
render  is  now  generally  understood. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  their  services  without 
offering  them  salaries  sufficiently  large 
to  tempt  them  from  work  in  which  they 
will   then  be  engaged. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  calling  attention  now 
to  this  unusual  opportunity  for  inaugu- 
rating or  increasing  this  work  in  the 
city  scliools  of  the  country." 


THE  KIND  OF  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

By  W.  S.  Small. 

1.  The  new  physical  education  legisla- 
tion should  interpret  physical  education 
in  a  broad  and  true  way,  as  understood 
by  the  most  competent  experts  In  school 
administration  and  in  physical  education. 
It  must  assume  physical  activity  as  the 
basic  thing,  but  conditions  upon  and  in- 
tegrally related  with  wholesome  physical 
environment,  Individual  physical  exam- 
ination and  record,  medical  supervision 
of  schools  and  school  children,  develop- 
ment of  health  habits  and  instruction  in 
health  knowledge,  hygienic  school  man- 
agement and  procedure,  and  cooperation 
with  all  agencies  that  make  for  physical 
upbuilding  and  the  moral  growth  Inevi- 
tably incident  to  sane,  wholesome,  active 
physical  life. 

2.  It  must  provide  for  l>oys  and  girls 
alike.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  racial 
strength  ami  integrity,  the  physical  up- 


bBiMiog  of  woBM»  is  of  «^ual  importance 
with  that  of  men — ^perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

3.  It  should  provide  for  all  children  and 
youth  between  0  and  18  years  of  age.  in- 
clusive. It  should  extend  its  benefits  to 
3'outli  above  the  compulsory  school  age 
by  recognition  of  agencies  already  or- 
ganized for  doing  such  work,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part ;  and  by  extension  of  the 
continuation  school  principle  to  include 
and  secure  a  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  children  in  industry  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  Federal  aid 
to  <;nable  the  States  to  erect  and  carry 
on  thorough  and  effective  systems  of 
physiail  e<iucation.  This  Fecieral  aid 
should  be  limited  to  pr^aration  of 
teachers  for  skilled  service  and  pay- 
ment for  skilled  service. 

5.  It  should  provide  for  studies,  inves- 
tigations, and  demonstrations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  progressively  scientific 
standards  in  the  field  of  physical  eiluca- 
tlon  as  interpreted. 

6.  It  should  provide  for  administration 
of  the  law  through  the  established  Fed- 
eral and  State  educational  agencies;  and 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  l^Mucation  in  the  administration 
of  those  pha.ses  of  the  law  in  which  the 
scientific  resources  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  necessary.  It  must  guard 
against  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict 
of  interest. 

7.  It  must  guarantee  the  autonomy  and 
initiative  of  the  Statea  It  must  be  so 
framed  as  to  permit  latitude  of  adminis- 
trative procedure  according  to  the  genius 
and  traditions  of  the  several  States,  and 
to  encourage  initiative  and  flexibility  in 
the  development  of  educational  methods 
and  processes.  For  example:  The  rela- 
tion of  educ*ation  authorities  and  health 
activities  within  the  States  in  regard  to 
administration  of  health  supervision 
should  not  be  prescribed.  The  relation 
suggested  bet^veen  the  Federal  Bureaus  of 
Education  and  of  Health  might  influence 
the  States,  but  it  would  be  unwarranted 
interference  with  State  prerogatives  to 
prescribe  such  a  relation. 

8.  It  should  place  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
plan  and  means  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  this  important  educational 
work.  No  money  should  be  expended 
for  the  payment  of  service  until  .satls- 
factoi-y  plans  have  l)een  made  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

9.  It  would  provide  safeguards  for  the 
proper  and  effective  exjienditure  of  the 
Federal  appropriations,  both  in  the  use 
of  funds  for  public  purposes  and  of  pro- 
vision by  the  States  of  adequate  sup- 
plementary funds  and  equipment. 
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STATE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 

FROM  SPECIAL  BEPOBTS  TO  THE  BUBEATT  OF  EDTTCATION,  BECEMBEB,  1918. 


The  roost  important  educational  matter 
that  will  come  before  the  legislature  is 
a  bill  to  create  a  commission  to  stndy 
educational  conditions  In  Alabama  with 
the  aid  of  experts.  The  legislature  will 
meet  for  an  initial  session  of  a  few  days 
and  adjourn  for  some  four  or  five  months, 
when  it  will  reconvene  for  the  larger 
program  of  legislation.  The  educational 
department,  therefore,  will  ask  for  two 
things  at  the  initial  session:  First,  the 
passage  of  an  act  that  will  enable  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law;  second,  the  creation 
of  the  commission  above  referred  to. 

CallfoqiU. 

1.  A  constitutional  amendment  making 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction appointive  instead  of  elective 
as  at  present. 

2.  A  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing that  county  superintendents  of 
schools  shall  be  appointed  by  county 
l)oard  of  education,  such  board  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  This  amendment 
will  make  It  possible  to  establish  the 
county  unit. 

3.  A  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing that  State  and  county  must  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  maintain  elementary 
schools  that  meet  a  minimum  standard. 

4.  A  bill  providing  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation or  iMirt-tlme  courses  for  all  young 
people  over  the  age  of  12  and  under  the 
age  of  18  who  are  not  attending  regular 
day  schools. 

5.  A  bill  pro\idlng  for  an  extension  in 
the  compulsory-etlucation  age  from  15  to 
16  years;  also  requiring  that  all  private 
schools  whose  work  Is  accepteil  under  the 
compulsory-education  law  must  be  con- 
ducted In  the  Engltsh  language  and  must 
ofter  such  branches  as  are  prescribed  for 
the  public  elementary  schools.  The  bill  will 
also  provide  that  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  shall  not  excuse  a  pupil 
from  attendance  until  sucli  pupil  has 
reachetl  the  age  of  16  years. 

6.  A  bin  providing  that  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  all  minors  shall  be  made  during 
the  month  of  April,  102a 

7.  A  bill  providing  that  all  non-English- 
speaking  and  illiterate  minors  over  the 
compulsory-education  age  must  attend 
part-time  classes  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship for  at  least  4  houra  a  week  for  36 
weeks  each  year. 

G«l»nido. 

1.  A  bin  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
grading  committee  to  be  attached  to  the 
office  of  tlie  State  superintendent,  and  the 
grading  of  papers  of  all  applicants  for 
comity  certificates  by  siihl  committee. 
Certificates  so  gradeil  to  be  valid  all  over 
the  State. 

2.  Appropriation,  from  the  publlc- 
school-income  fund,  of  $100,000  for  the 
payment  of  the  teachers'  minimum  salai7 
Sn  districts  requiring  State  aid  to  main- 
tain school  for  legal  minimum  period,  pay- 
ing teacher  legal  minimum  salary. 

3.  Creating  the  ix)sltious  of  State  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  supervisors  and 
statistician. 


4.  Raising  the  salaiy  of  as.sistant  li- 
brarian— ^an  appointee  of  the  State  super- 
intendent, who  is  ex  officio  librarian — to 
$1,500  a  year. 

5.  Raising  salary  of  State  superintend- 
ent to  $4,000  a  year. 

6.  Raising  salary  of  State  teacher  of 
the  adult  blind  to  $l/)00. 

7.  Bills  con'elating  the  compulsory- 
education  law  and  the  child- welfare  law. 

8.  Bills  strengthening  the  Bui'eau  of 
Child  and  Animal  Protection  In  reference 
to  the  compulsory-education  and  child- 
welfare  law. 

0.  Bills  concerning  child  welfare 
wherever  they  connect  with  education. 

10.  Providing?  compulsory  physical  edu- 
cation in  all  schools  of  the  State,  under 
supervision  of  department  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Constitutional  amendment  lengthening 
term  of  office  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents to  four  years  and  changing  time 
of  election  to  fii'st  Monday  in  May,  date 
when  school  directors  are  elected.  Nomi- 
nation to  be  by  nonpartisan  petition  and 
schoolhouses  to  be  used  as  voting  places 
at  election. 

Constitutional  amendmeJit  creating  a 
State  board  of  etlucation  to  be  appolntetl 
by  governor,  said  board  in  turn  to  select 
State  superintendent. 

Idaho. 

1.  LegLslatlo:;  for  vocational  work — 
Smith-Hughes. 

2.  Simplificatiod  and  unification  of 
qualifications  of  electors,  (Present  law 
has  15  qualifications  for  electors  at  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  school  elections  in  differ- 
ent types  of  districts.) 

3.  Pro\islon  for  the  administration  of 
school  funds  received  from  forest  re- 
serves. 

4.  Extension  of  the  amortization  plan 
for  bond  issues,  which  now  applies  only 
to  common  school  districts,  to  all  districts. 

5.  Simplification  of  proceilure  of  bond 
issue  and  more  complete  protection  for 
bondholders,  particularly  because  the  en- 
dowment funds  of  the  common  schools 
and  State  Institutions  are  the  chief  bond- 
holders. 

6.  Harmonization  of  compulsory-etluca- 
tion act  and  child-labor  act. 

7.  Extension  of  compulsorj'-education 
act  to  include  deaf  and  blind. 

8.  The  compulsory  learning  of  the 
American  language  by  foreigners  up  to 
30  yeai*s  of  age. 

9.  Simplification  of  the  certitlcation 
laws. 

ininoii. 

1.  An  increase  «>f  the  State  distributive 
fund  to  at  least  $5,000,000. 

2.  Allowing  boards  of  dlivctors  and 
boards  of  «^lucation  to  levy  a  higher  rate 
of  taxes  than  now  allowed  by  law. 

3.  A  bill  accepting  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  appropriating  money 
for  a  supervisory  force  under  this  act, 
and  an  appropriation  out  of  the  State 
treasury  to  match  Federal  funds. 

4.  An  Increase  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  State  to  the  State  teadi- 
ers'  pension  fund  from  $140,000  to  $280,- 
000  annually. 


r».  Amendnients  to  the  State  teachers' 
pension  law. 

6.  Amendments  to  the  State  teachers' 
certification  law. 

7.  A  minimum  teacher's  wage. 

IniUnm. 

1.  Raising  of  tuition  levy  limit  to  75 
cents. 

2.  Amending  the  retirement  law  so  us 
to  make  it  State  wide,  etc. 

3.  IMaclng  net  proceeds  of  fees  paid  for 
examining  manuscripts  in  State  retire- 
ment fund. 

4.  Ret)eaUng  the  law  requiring  the 
teaching  of  («erman. 

5.  Compulsory  health  supervision. 

6.  Pull-time  health  officers. 

7.  Defining  and  legalizing  the  Junior 
high  school. 

8.  Providing  that  not  less  than  half 
of  the  teachers  in  commissloneil  high 
schools  shall  be  college  graduates. 

9.  Full-time  and  summer-time  teaching 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  in- 
dustrial education. 

10.  Requiring  pupils  to  stay  In  school 
till  they  are  16  years  of  age. 

11.  Improving  truancy  laws  as  to 
power  and  pay  of  attendance  officers, 
etc. 

12.  Higher  qualifications  for  town,  city, 
and  county  Kui)erintendents. 

13.  Higher  wages  and  qualifications  for 
teacliers. 

34.  Tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 

15.  Making  it  legal  for  school  boards 
and  trustees  to  contract  with  principals, 
supervisors,  etc.,  as  such. 

16.  Permitting  military  service  in  the 
present  war  to  l)e  substituted  for  teach- 
ing service  in  computing  experience  un- 
der the  retirement  law. 

17.  Systematic  and  compulsory  physical 
training. 

18.  Revising  the  classification  of  teach- 
ers' licenses. 

19.  Minimum  school  term  of  seven 
months. 

20.  Licenses  only  In  science  of  educa- 
tion, English,  and  subjects  taught  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in  high 
schools. 

21.  Providing  that  school  boards  and 
trustees  may  expend  the  proceeils  of 
levies  for  kindergarten  schools  In  es- 
tablishing and  nmintainlng  free  kinder- 
garten schools  in  connection  with  other 
schools. 

22.  Reorganization  of  the  rural  schools, 
providing  for  new  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation, siiioervisiirs  of  rural  schools,  etc. 

23.  Compulsory  part-time  continuation 
school  training  for  children  between  14 
and  18,  out  of  schools. 

24.  Part-time  vocational  cla.sses  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16,  who  are  em- 
ployeil. 

25.  Instruction  In  all  elementary  .schools 
of  the  State,  approved  by  the  State 
l)oard  of  education  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  attendance  laws, 
to  be  given  in  English  language. 

26.  Making  the  attendance  law  apply  to 
part-time  schools. 

27.  Qualification  and  wages  of  high 
school  teachers. 
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Kansfts. 

1.  Ijegislative  provision  for  adequate 
and  effective  pliysieal  supervision  of  all 
the  school  cliildren  of  Kansas  through 
competent  visiting  school  physicians  and 
trained  visiting  school  nurses. 

2.  A  readjustment  of  the  present  re- 
strictions on  taxation  for  school  puri)08es 
in  general,  and  reorganization  of  the 
wliole  system  of  rural  and  village  seliool 
support  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  unit  of 
taxation. 

3.  Civathm  of  a  school-building  com- 
mission This  commission  should  be 
given  authority  to  pass  upon  all  plans 
for  all  remodeled  and  new  school  build- 
ings as  to  tiieir  general  and  sanitary 
arrangement  and  suitability  for  school 
IMirposes. 

4.  Ileorganization  of  the  State  school- 
book  commission. 

5.  The  use  of  any  other  language  than 
English  as  a  medium  of  ^communication 
to  be  proliilHted  in  all  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  as  it  now  is  in  the  poblic 
schools. 

6.  The  truancy  age  limit  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  IC  years,  unless  the  pupil  lias 
earlier  completed  the  common  school 
course. 

7.  Enactment  of  a  BcientU^  teachers' 
retirement-fund  law,  state  wide  in  its 
application. 

S.  In  order  tliat  school  boards  may  l>e 
aided  in  securing  suitable  teach^*s,  and 
teachers  assisted  In  finding  suitable 
places  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  both 
and  with  a  maximum  of  results  to  the 
public,  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
location  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
State  department  of  education. 

9.  Uemoval  of  the  selection  of  State 
and  county  superintendents  from  politics. 


The  legislative  program  is  based  upon 
tlie  general  principle  of  equal  educational 
advantages  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people;  the  reduction  of  mortality  an<l 
passing  through  the  grades  and  from  the 
grades  to  the  high  school,  and  tlie  ex- 
tension of  high-school  work  throughout 
the  Slate.  It  also  includes  an  o|)en  door 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  a  revision 
of  furds  making  larger  State  appropria- 
tions covering  both  common  schools  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  proposed  law  provides  for  the 
standardizing  of  school  buildings  and 
equipment;  under  the  present  laws  no 
school  building  can  l)e  repaired  or  built 
which  does  not  meet  the  standards  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  may  re- 
quire an«l  the  plan  must  be  approvetl 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  commissioner  of  health  for  the 
State.  This  guarantees  that  no  new 
crop  of  child  health  killers  can  come  on. 
The  task  now  is  to  clear  up  all  of  these 
old  unhygienic  schools,  as  we  are  mider- 
taklng  to  do  in  a  period  of  years ;  to  give 
aid  to  four-teacher  schools  and  thereby 
encourage  tlie  centralization  of  schools, 
commonly  know^n  as  consolidation  in 
other  States. 
Mftstftchasctts. 

A  legislative  recess  commission  is  mak- 
in^r  a  survey  of  educational  nee<ls  of  this 
State  and  will  initiate  legislation.  All 
the  legislation  the  State  department  will 
propose'  will  go  forward  to  the  legislature 
thmugh  that  commission.  However,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Pay  son  Smith  of- 
fers the  following  tentative  program: 

1.  Some  measures  for  promoting  greater 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 


through   the  elementary   and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Provision  for  establishing  higher 
standards  of  remuneration  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teaching  force.  These  should 
include  raising,  very  considerably  indeed, 
tlie  minimum  salary  authorized  by  law 
to  be  pai<i  teachers  and  the  participation 
by  the  State  in  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  all  teachers.  The  measure  will  also 
carry  additional  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  for  all  teachers  having  su- 
perior qualiftcatitms. 

3.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  compulsory  education  law. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  law  be  amended 
so  that  children  shall  be  required  to  re- 
main in  school  in  1920  until  they  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course 
unless  they  shall  have  reached  the  age 
of  15.  In  the  following  year  it  is  proposed 
that  tlie  same  provision  shall  apply,  save 
that  release  from  school  may  not  be  se- 
cured until  the  sixteenth  year. 

4.  CkKtpled  with  the  foregoing,  it  is 
recommended  that  compulsory  continna- 
tion  schools  be  established.  The  proposal 
is  that  these  schools  at  first  apply  to 
youth  between  tlie  ages  of  14  and  16, 
then  between  15  and  17,  and,  finally,  two 
years  hence,  between  IG  and  18. 

5.  Provision  for  a  State-wide  Ameri- 
canization program. 

6.  Provision  for  a  State- wide  sj'stem 
of  physical  education. 

7.  Provision  for  more  closely  defining 
and  more  definitely  fixing  the  duties  and 
powers  of  municipal  authorities,  school 
committees,  and  superintendents  of 
schools. 

Blinnesota. 

1.  Creation  of  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion consisting  of  from  live  to  seven  mem- 
bws,  each  serving  not  less  than  six  years. 

2.  Itecpiiring  that  all  the  common 
branches  must  be  taught  In  all  private 
schools  and  that  English  l>e  the  only  lan- 
guage used  as  a  medium  of  teaching. 

3.  Suiwrvision  by  the  State  of  private, 
elementary,  and  secondary  s(*hools,  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  for  such  schools 
fixetl  by  State  authority. 

4.  Provision  by  law  for  part-time  and 
continuation  schools. 

5.  A  law  requiring  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  the  county  board  for  the  em- 
ployment of  school  nurses  in  the  county. 

6.  No  general  changes  in  the  State 
school  aid  are  recommended  to  be  made 
by  the  legislature. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  sections  11 
and  13(a),  chapter  296,  Laws  of  1915. 
State  aid  act,  be  changed  with  a  view  of 
providing  a  graduated  scheme  for  supple- 
mental aid  based  upon  the  district  tax 
rate  for  maintenance. 

8.  Enactment  of  the  principU»s  con- 
tained in  the  Davies  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, relating  to  the  payment  of  high- 
school  tuition  by  the  home  district  of  non- 
resident high-school  students. 

9.  An  appropriation  of  maintenance  for 
the  new  normal  school  at  Bemidji  should 
be  coupletl  with  the  provision  that  this 
school  be  organized  and  mnlntatnefl  with 
the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools 
as  its  main  puri>ose. 

10.  The  maximum  of  $2,000,  annual  aid 
for  transi>ortation  in  consolidated  schools, 
should  l»e  removed  and  the  amount  left 
open. 

11.  All  teachers*  certificates  should  be 
granted  and  issued  through  the  State  de- 
partment of  education* 


12.  Amendment  of  chapte*  491  of  the 
I^iws  of  1917,  so  as  to  make  provision  by 
scfmrate  appropriation  for  supervisor  of 
Tocational  education  under  the  ^mith- 
Hughes  Act. 

13.  Removing  limitation  of  10  months 
as  the  maximum  school  year. 

14.  Providing  for  Americanization  of 
adult  illiterates  by  means  of  evening,  con- 
tinuation, and  vocation  schools  by  State 
support. 


A  committee  of  the  State  Iward  of  edu- 
cation is  working  upon  changes  in  legis- 
lation upon  the  following  points: 

1.  The  equalising  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  children  of  the  State 
through  (a)  the  county  unit  of  school  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  school  finances, 
or  (ft)  provision  of  State  aid  for  weaker 
dLstricts  ami  communities  with  practi- 
cally no  assessable  property. 

2.  Amendment  to  constitution  so  as  to 
remove  county  superlntendency  from  poli- 
tics and  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
same. 

3.  Provision  for  State  grading  et 
teachers'  examination  papers. 

4.  Appropriations  for  continuance  of 
Smith-Hughes  work  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

5.  Better  segregation  of  the  feeble- 
mindeil  through  provision  of  additional 
buildings  for  their  care  at  the  State  in- 
stitution. 

6.  Autiiority  to  require  reports  from 
all  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

7.  Appropriations  for  the  coatinuance 
and  enlargement  of  work  in  teacher- 
training  in  high  schools. 

8.  Provision  for  admission  of  persons 
over  21  years  of  age  to  evening  schools. 

9.  Provision  of  high  school  inspector  in 
office  of  State  dei>artmeut. 

10.  Amendment  of  county-wide  tax  law 
for  support  of  liigh  schools,  so  as  to  make 
provision  for  more  just  distribution  of 
funds. 

11.  Many  other  minor  points  of  law 
such  as  i-evision  of  bonding  laws,  provi- 
sious  for  building  teadierages  and  dormi- 
tories, etc. 

12.  Bills  are  to  be  presented  asking  fov 
the  establishment  of  additional  normal 
schoola 

N*w   Hampshire. 

The  particular  legislation  which  It  is 
planned  to  bring  before  the  coming  legis- 
lature has  to  do,  first,  with  the  eqmiliza- 
tion  of  school  opportunities.  This  wx>uld 
require  a  minimum  school  year  of  3G 
weeks,  certified  teachers,  all  schools  un- 
der supervision  and  all  buildings  fn- 
spect(Hl.  .  .  .  For  ad vancetl  legislation 
It  Is  hoped,  to  secure  school  nurses  for  all 
districts,  a  State  plan  for  the  educ*atIon 
of  illiterate  foreigners,  and  the  devel(H>" 
ment  of  technical  coui'ses  in  high  scliools. 

N«ir  Mexico. 

1.  Legislation  will  be  urged  to  puo- 
vide  for  the  promotion  of  instruction 
in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
liome  economics,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  training  rund  school  teach- 
ers, to  provide  State  aid  to  weak  districts 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
school  houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocatlomil  etlucatlon."  This 
will  provide  a  State  tax  of  2  mills  in- 
stead of  a  half  mill  as  at  present.  It  will 
create  with  the  2-mlll  levy,  about  $1,-  T 
000,000  tp  the  State  fund.  ^^  VnOOQ IC 
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2.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of 
part-time  sdiools  and  classes  and  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  The 
bill  will  provide  that  all  children  over 
six  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  for 
as  many  weeks  as  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  In  session  until  they  have 
roachetl  the  age  of  10,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. 

3.  The  department  of  education  has 
nskeil  for  additional  funds  with  which  to 
employ  in  tlie  office  of  the  State  super- 
intendent an  additional  high  school  in- 
spector and  an  auditor  and  statistician. 

4.  The  law  passed  in  1917  making  the 
county  the  unit  for  administrative  pur- 
poses will,  no  doubt,  be  amended  so  as 
to  confer  greater  powers  on  the  county 
board,  leaving  the  district  directors  per- 
haps with  no  other  function  than  that 
of  custodian  of  public  property. 

North  Carolina. 

1.  I>egislatlon  to  put  Into  effect  consti- 
tutional amendment  recently  adopt e<.l  pro- 
viding for  a  six  month's  minimum  school 
term. 

2.  Minimum  salary  law  for  teachers 
and  county  superintendents. 

3.  Extension  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance i)erlo<l  to  be  coterminous  with  the 
school  term. 

4.  Strengthening  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  by  paying  attendance  officers. 

OkUhoma. 

1.  Increased  pay,  higher  qualifications, 
and  longer  term  for  county  superintend- 
ents; also  removal  from  iwlitlcs. 

2.  Higher  salaries  for  teachers. 

3.  Increase  of  State  school  fund  to  make 
possible  a  six  mouths'  school  term. 

4.  At  least  six  months  of  compulsory 
attendance. 

5.  State  aid  for  consolidated  and  nnion 
graded  schools. 

G.  Medical  inspection  of  all  public- 
school  children. 

7.  Provision  for  furni«hing  schoolhouse 
plans  to  school  boards. 

8.  Physical  training. 

9.  Prohibition  of  use  of  any  language 
other  than  English  as  a  uKMlium  of  in- 
struction. 

10.  Reorganization  of  State  textbook 
commission. 

11.  Provision  for  free  textl)ooks. 

12.  Provision  for  iustniction  iu  agri- 
culture. 

13.  Eleemasynary  institutions  under 
separate  board  of  control. 

14.  Creation  of  a  department  of  high 
school  inspection  in  office  of  State  super- 
intendent. 

15.  State  tax  for  support  of  State  edu- 
cational institutions. 

16.  Adoption  of  the  county  system  of 
school  administration. 

PcniuylTania. 

The  State  Iward  of  Pennsylvania  is 
aiming  to  accomplish  the  following  re- 
sults : 

1.  An  increase  of  the  biennial  school 
appropriation  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
million  dollars. 

2.  An  appropriation  raising  the  salaries 
of  all  teachers  In  the  State  by  25  per  cent. 

3.  An  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
pension  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

4.  Legislation  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  probleuLs  of  Americanization  and 
physical  education. 


Soath  Carolina. 

The  following  re<'oninieudations  Imvc 
been  submit teil  to  tlie  governor  by  the 
State  wlucational  conference: 

1.  Liberal  State  appn)priations  to  tlie 
public  schools,  amounting  in  round  num- 
bers to  three-<iuarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
This  represents  a  normal  growth,  requir- 
ing the  addition  of  $150,000  plus  new  im- 
lirovements  which  can  not  be  made  with- 
out neecU^l  financial  support,  amounting 
to  $100,000. 

2.  A  State-wide  compulsory  attendance 
law  requiring  attendance  of  all  children 
lM»tween  ages  of  7  and  14,  retiulriug  at- 
tendance during  full  term. 

3.  An  adequate  program  of  industrial 
education. 

4.  AdcHpiate  pr<ife.<<sionaI  qualiflcatious, 
ackMiuate  i)rofosslonal  services,  and  ade- 
quate pay  for  county  superintendents. 

5.  In  the  administration  of  a  county 
system'  the  county  board  of  education 
niMxls  some  discretionary  fund.  To  pro- 
vide sucii  a  fund  a  county  tax  of  1  mill 
is  recommended. 

6.  A  constitutional  amendment  levying 
a  State  tax  of  4  mills  to  giuiraiUee  a  mini- 
mum term  of  four  months,  a  mini  mum- 
salary  schedule  for  teachers,  and  a  maxi- 
mum enrollment  of  not  more  than  50 
pupils  for  teachers.  Every  county  should 
be  forced  or  permitted  to  levy  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  add  the  fifth  and  sixth  months. 
Every  district  should  be  permitted  to 
levy  whatever  local  tax  Is  needed  to  run 
longer  than  six  months. 

7.  A  State  standard  for  the  examdna- 
tion  and  certification  of  teachers. 

8.  The  abolition  of  free  scholarships  as 
soon  as  the  present  tenure  is  Indorsed. 
If  the  State  is  to  maintain  the  democratic 
system  of  public  eilucation,  not  only 
should  scholai*ships  be  abolished,  but  tui- 
tion fees  In  State  institutions  should  like- 
wise be  abolishcHl. 

9.  Proper  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  for  better  service 
and  better  supervision. 

10.  Medical  ins-pection  of  schools. 

11.  The  State  colleges  should  be  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  i>revent  extravagant 
and  expensive  dui)licatlons. 

South  DakoU. 

1.  State  aids  for  const)lidattHl  schools. 

2.  Standardization  of  ojie-room  rural 
schools. 

3.  Provision  for  teachers'  cottages. 

4.  State  aid  for  teacher-training  in 
high  schools. 

5.  Special  training  for  rural  teachers 
In  normal  schools. 

6.  Health  inspection  of  schools,  includ- 
ing employment  of  nurses. 

7.  Provision  for  assistants  to  county 
superintendents. 

8.  More  funds  for  State  department  of 
education. 

9.  Increase<l  provision  for  vocational 
etlucation. 

TenncoMO. 

1.  Provision  whereby  the  State  will  set 
aside  a  .sufficiently  large  equalization 
fund  to  guarantee  a  minimum  school 
term  of  seven  months  to  all  counties  that 
will  meet  certain  prescrlbeil  require- 
ments. 

2.  An  amendment  to  the  law  to  compel 
every  county  to  elect  an  attendance  offi- 
cer and  give  this  officer  the  authority  of 
deputy  sherlir. 

3.  Issuance  of  temporary  certificates, 
good  for  one  year. 


4.  The  law  now  provides  for  three 
boards  of  education  in  the  county — an 
advisory,  an  elementary,  and  a  high- 
school  board.  The  legislature  will  be 
urge<l  to  provide  for  one  school  board  in 
the  county,  and  this  board  should  bo 
electe<l  by  the  county  court. 

5.  I»rovision  of  a  fund  with  which  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  school  for  the 
mentally  deficient. 

0.  Supervision  of  vocational  training. 

7.  Standanlization  of  public  schools. 

8.  The  school  Is  the  logical  community 
center  and  is  the  place  where  the  people 
should  mei't  to  discuss  their  community 
problems  and  to  herve  the  community  in- 
terests. 

Texai. 

1.  The  ele<tion  of  county  sui>erlntend- 
ent  by  a  county  l>oard  of  trustees. 

2.  Tlie  adoption  of  plans  for  overlap- 
ping terms  of  l>oth  district  and  county- 
trustees  to  secure  some  continuity  in  the 
management  of  rural  schools. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  county-unit  sys- 
tem, which  will  leave  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  the  regulation  of  teachers' 
pay  largely  in  the  hands  of  county  trus- 
tees, leaving  certain  matters  of  local  con- 
trol to  district  boards. 

4.  Provision  of  special  State  aid  f«)r 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

5.  Plans  for  Americanization  of  for- 
eigners. 

6.  I>etails  of  putting  into  effect  our 
recently  adopte<l  amendment  providing 
for  free  toxtl)Ooks  for  public  schools. 

7.  Provision  for  a  board  of  regents  for 
the  State  department  of  education,  who 
wouhl  el(Mt  the  State  sui)erintendent  nml 
to  whoso  authority  all  of  his  appoint- 
ments would  be  subject. 

8.  C<»rtain  provisions  which  will  en- 
able the  State  to  receive  more  l>eneflt 
from  the  Smith-Hughes  funds. 

9.  Provision  for  a  Stii to-wide  teaclurs' 
retirement  fund,  to  be  contributed  to  by 
lK)th  the  teachers  and  the  State. 

Utali. 

1.  Enlargement  of  the  jwwers  of  th(* 
State  iKiard  of  e<lucation:  (a)  Extension 
of  licensing  power  to  include  the  licensing 
ol  siiiH'rlntendents  and  supei*vlsors ;  (b) 
vesting  the  board  with  authority  to  de- 
termin4»  standards  and  fix  qualilicatLons 
for  all  who  desire  licenses  to  practice  jiny 
fonn  of  treatment  of  disease;  (r)  au- 
thorizing the  board  to  organize  su(*h 
divisions  of  the  State  department  of 
e<lucation  as  may  seem  desirable  and  to 
appoint  such  assistants  as  may  l>e  needed. 

2.  Financial  support  of  e<lucation: 
(a)  Kevision  of  district  tax  levies  for 
school  imrposes  by  substitution  of  a 
schedule  based  upon  the  relation  of  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  educated  for  the 
present  schedule,  which  is  based  upon 
assessed  valuation  alone;  (ft)  creation 
of  a  fund  by  direct  appropriation  with 
which  the  board  can  subsidize  healtii 
education,  vocational  education,  and  civic 
and  patriotic  service  education  in  the 
various  districts. 

3.  Mollification  of  our  general  program 
of  e<lucation  :  (a)  To  require  at  least  144 
hours  of  continuation  or  part-time  school 
work  up  to  18  years  of  age  beyond  our 
pre.sent  compulsory  attendance  require- 
ments, which  are  completion  of  eighth 
grade  or  reaching  the  age  of  16;  (6)  tlio 
extension  of  school  sui)ervlslon  to  make  It 
include  the  whole  calendar  year. 

(Continued  on  pago  10.) 
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SCHOOL  LIFE, 


RELATING    THE    KINDERGARTEN 
TO  CURRENT  ACTIVITIES. 


'Comtnictive  Opportunities  Utilized  by 
Kindergartners. 


Material  developing  out  of  the  war  will 
be  iiHi»ful  iu  the  schools  for  some  time  to 
come,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  substantial 
type  and  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction.  Tlie  outline  below,  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  kindergartens  of  Min- 
neapolis, originated  in  the  thought  that 
"  if  the  school  is  in  touch  with  life  It  will 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

I.  Needs  of  the  Amuy  and  the  Navy. 

A.    MAINTENANCE. 

1.  Food. 

c.  Wheat. 

(1)  Relate  to  farmer. 

(a)  Different  kinds  of 
grain. 

(6)  Importance  of  the 
harvest.  saving 
until  next  har- 
vest, etc. 

(c)  Farmer's  place  In 
the  war. 

2.  Shelter. 

a.  Cantonments. 

'  Children      illustrate     In 
1).  Tents.        blackboard       drawing, 

c.  Trains.  <      card-board       construe- 

d.  Ships.         tion  blocks,  sand-table, 

I     etc. 
Subject   may  be  Illustrated   with 
covers  of  The  Literary  Digest    Story 
of    Nahum    Prince,    in    the    Child's 
World. 

3.  Clothing. 


«.  Uniforms — factories. 


Source  of 


6.  Sweaters.  iBlother's    "  JJnHni 
c.  Socks.       /    work.    J"^«^erial. 

B.   BELIEF — ^AFFORDED  BY  THE  RED  CROSS. 

1.  Food. 

a.  Milk  and  eggs  for  the  sick  soldier 

(relation  to  the  farmer). 
6.  Soup  canteens. 
c.  Medicine. 

2.  Shelter. 

a.  Hospitals  (children  Illustrate  with 
kindergarten  material). 

(1)  Nurses  and  doctors,  story 

by  Florence  Nightingale. 

(2)  Red  Cross  dogs,  story  by 

Clara  Barton. 

Pictures  from  magazine 
covers. 

Tell  and  dramatize  story 
of  "Cap"  by  Georg- 
ene  Faulkner  in  Bed 
Cross  Stories. 

(3)  Ambulance. 

6.  Recreational    centers    (relate    to 
music,  sports,  etc.). 
8.  Clothing. 

a.  Quilts    (some   kindergarten   chil- 
dren can  laiit  squares). 

6.  Hospital  garments. 

c.  Bandages. 

II.  Needs    or   Cfs'ilian    Population   in 
Warring  Countries. 

a.  rehabilitation. 

1.  Food. 

c.  Restoring  farms  (relate  to  farmer 
and  garden). 


2.  Shelter. 

a.  Rebuilding  houses  (relate  to  in- 
tlustrles). 

3.  Clothing. 

a.  Needs  of  Belgium  and  French 
children  (names  of  flags  of  al- 
lies— geography ) . 

B.   RELIEF. 

1.  Food. 

a.  Soup  kitchens. 

h.  Restocking  farms  to  provide  milk, 
eggs,  etc. 

2.  Shelter. 

«.  Hospltafcj. 

&.  Orphanages  (adoption  of  French 
orphans). 

c.  Schools  In  cellars.  (Compare  con- 
ditions with  our  .schools.  Tell  of 
kindergarten  unit  in  France.) 

3.  Clothing, 

a.  Quilts. 

ft.  Bandages,  etc. 

III.  Activities  in  America  to  Meet 
These  Needs. 

A.  conservation. 

1.  Food — Food  posters. 

(1)  Loyal  little  American. 

(2)  God's  gifts  (Thanksgiving). 

Oh,  good  little  Johnny-Cake, 
You're  the  boy  for  me! 
Because  the  wheat  I  want  to  send 
To  soldiers  o'er  the  sea. 

2.  Shelter  (pictures  of  cantonments). 

8.  (nothing  (pictures  of  soldiers  in  uni- 
forms, etc.). 

Dramatization  of  encampments. 
Pictures — ^Reveille    and    Taps,    Red 
Cross  Magazine. 

B.  thrift  stamp. 

1.  What  Uncle  Sam  needs. 

a.  Ships,  munitions,  etc.  (Literary 
Digest  covers). 

2.  Lending  to  Uncle  Sam  (Liberty  Loan 

and  W.  S.  S.  posters). 
a.  How  we  save  money  for  Tlirift 

Stamps. 
6.  How  we  earn  money, 
c.  Thrift  Stamp  vei'ses  and  slogans. 

Hurrah,  hurray, 

Buy  Thrift  Stami>8  to-day. 

I  wish  I  were  a  quarter, 

I'd  tell  you  what  I'd  do. 

I'd  buy  a  nice  green  Thrift  Stamp 

From  Uncle  Sam  for  you. 

Sing  a  song  of  war  time. 
A  country  full  of  camps. 
Fifty  million  patriots 
Buying  Saving  Stamps. 

C.   RED  CROSS. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  Red  Cross  (mercy  to- 
ward friend  and  foe). 

Story  of  The  Lost  Sheep. 
Story  of  The  Good  Samaritan. 
Picture:  "The  Best-dressed  Woman 

in    the    World"     (Ladles'    Home 

Journal ) . 

2.  What  the  Red  Cross  Needs. 

a.  Service. 

(1)  Knitting  and  making  ban- 

dages (children  made 
knitting  bags  and  snip- 
ped scraps  for  pillows). 

(2)  Motor  corps. 

(3)  Parades     (caps,     badges, 

flags,  window  decora- 
tions). 


h.  Money. 

(1)  Red  Cross  box  and  banks 

(children  make  banks). 

(2)  Counting   pennies    (arith- 

metic). 

(3)  School  entertainments  and 

sales. 

(a)  Articles  made  by 
the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren for  the  bazaar: 

Pin  wheels. 

Jumping  Jacks. 

Clothespin  dolls. 

Tissue-paper  caps. 

Nut  baskets. 

Candy  boxes. 

Jelly  labels. 

Horse  reins. 

Doll's  bonnets  and 
hat  boxes. 

Hoover  cand^'. 

Games. 

(4)  How   we   earn   and  «ave 

money     for     tlie     Red 
Cross, 
c.  Salvage   (make  bags  to  sell  tin 
foil,  etc.). 


FACTS  FOR  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURES. 


Manual  Issued  by  Bureaa  Gives  Helpful 
Information  for  Education  Commit- 
tees. 


Do  you  want  to  know  how  your  State 
stands  with  respect  to  otlier  States  in  ed- 
ucation? 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States  has  been  in  a  given 
educational  movement? 

Do  you  want  to  know  wimt  steps  your 
State  might  now  take  to  make  or  keep  it 
a  fons-ard-looking  State  in  education? 

The  "  Legislative  Manual "  Just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  answers 
ninny  of  the  questions  about  the  basic 
facts  necessary  for  school  legislation.  It 
contains,  in  brief  form,  for  the  special  use 
of  State  departments  of  education  and 
education  committees  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, material  on  educational  conditions 
in  the  various  States.  It  gives  the  latest 
available  Information  on  State  school  ad- 
ministration, the  organization  of  effect- 
ive State  boards  of  education  and  State 
departments  of  education.  The  manual 
also  dlscus.ses  local  organization,  outlin- 
ing a  plan  for  a  practical  county  unit, 
aut^  emphasizing  tlie  fact  that  the  larger 
unit  Is  QS  bad  as  tlic  smaller  If  it  is  nut 
well  organized. 

Other  topics  treated  In  the  bulletin  are : 
Reorganization  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  with  special  reference  to 
rural  conditions ;  consolidation,  the  rural 
high  school  and  continuation  school ; 
school  buildings  and  grounds;  teacher 
preparation;  modem  certification  of 
teachers;  teachers'  salaries,  tenure,  and 
retirement;  textbooks;  school  finance; 
lihysical  education  and  health. 

The  manmil  was  jircpared  by  the  rural 
education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Eilu- 
cation,  and  will  be  .sent  free  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FA&M   CRAFT  LESSONS   COM- 
MENDED 


Commissioner  of  Education  Urges 
Reserve  Lessons  for  City  High 
Schools — More  City  Boys  for  Farms 
This  Tear. 


Dean  DavGiiport's  Farm  Craft  Lessons, 
prepared  for  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  dlj;trit>- 
uted  free  through  the  district  officers  of 
ttie  Reserve,  are  strongly  commended  by 
the  Oomniissioner  of  Education  for  use  in 
city  bi^  schools.  In  a  letter  to  city 
BclKwl  saperintendents  and  principals  of 
dty  iiigh  schools.  Dr.  Oaxton  says: 

"  The  lessons  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  text,  but  rather  as  a  oumpendium  of  in- 
formation that  is  not  found  In  textliooks. 
Neither  are  they  int«ided  for  farm-bred 
boys,  for  they  contain  just  such  informa- 
tion as  the  farm  boy  automatically  ac- 
quires in  hih  dally  round  of  fai*m  duties 
and  his  intimate  contact  with  rural  life. 

"  To  obtain  best  results  from  the  use  of 
these  lessons  the  class  instruction  should 
be  supplemented  by  class  excursions  to 
stables,  markets,  greenhouses,  dairies, 
creameries,  etc.,  within  the  city  and  to 
farms  in  the  surrounding  country.  In 
fact  the  instruction  may  be  offered  wholly 
during  out-of<schooi  hours  and  In  direct 
contact  with  the  subject  of  the  individual 
lesson.  Such  instruction  is  very  useful  as 
a  preliminary  to  employment  on  farms 
and  such  employment  Is  very  serviceable 
as  a  vocational  guidance  and  very  desir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  tlie  boy. 

"  Such  instruction  also  is  very  desir- 
able. If  not  essential,  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  regular  course  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture. To  maintain  the  balance  in  popu- 
lation between  country  and  city,  the 
cities  must  now  train  people  for  and  di- 
rect people  to  country  life.  By  encour- 
aging boys  to  engage  in  farm  work  as  a 
basis  for  sele<!tion  and  by  adjasting  the 
school  calender  so  as  to  provide  for  part- 
time  employment  on  the  farm,  city 
schools  may  undertake  with  much  assur- 
ance the  offering  of  a  course  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

"  For  certain  phases  of  agricultural  in- 
struction, especially  tliose  of  an  eco- 
nomic bearing  and  those  affecting  the  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  products,  the  dty 
school  is  strategetically  better  situated 
than  tlie  country  school.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  desirable,  regardless  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  the  school  aims  to  pre* 
pare  its  students.  City  schools  offering 
courses  in  agriculture  may  well  empha- 
size the  economic  phases  and  require 
their  students  to  work  on  economic  proj- 
ects  Just    as   the   students   of  country 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


FEATURES  OF  AN  ENGLISH  CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

School  lunches,  medical  service,  school 
gardens,  and  "after  care"  are  some  of 
the  topics  dlscu.<«ed  in  the  interesting 
report  of  the  director  of  the  Bradford, 
England,  school  system,  as  transmitted  by 
Consul  Augustus  Ingram. 

Bradford  has  led  the  way  in  provision 
of  meals,  according  to  Consul  Ingram. 
Both  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  now 
supplied.  They  are  provided  wherever 
the  family  income,  after  deducting  rent, 
does  not  exceed  5s.  ($1.22)  per  bead  (3s., 
or  73  cents,  before  the  war),  and  dinners 
only  where  the  income  Is  between  5s. 
($1.22)  and  es.  ($1.46)  per  head  after 
deducting  rent  (between  3s.,  or  73  cents, 
and  4s.,  or  97  cents,  before  the  war).  In 
addition  a  graduated  scale  has  been 
adopted  for  the  provision  of  meals  at 
part  cost  in  cases  where  tlie  parents  are 
not  entitled  by  scale  to  free  meals,  but 
are  not  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  pay  the  ftall  cost.  At  the  school 
dining  centers,  dinners  are  now  a  great 
Institution,  the  numbers  having  run  up 
to  781,000  in  1915.  The  breakfiasts  and 
dlnnei*s  served  In  1918  were  142,707  and 
587,977,  respectively.  Many  visits  of  In- 
spection of  the  Bradford  system  have 
l)een  paid  by  represeiitatlves  of  other 
authorities  and  by  private  individuals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the 
present  year  it  has  been  a  struggle  to 
keep  the  meals  up  to  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ntil  of  nutritive  value  In  spite  of  the  dls- 
app<»i ranee  from  time  to  time  of  food- 
stuffs previously  considered  essential  to 
a  well-balanced  dietary.  The  charge  of 
4d.  (8  cents)  per  meal  was  increased  to 
5d.  (10  cents)  on  September  1  last. 

The  school  medical  service  is  steadily 
deveioping  a  central  clinic,  and  various 
branch  clinics  being  in  operation,  includ- 
ing a  ^>ecial  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
throat,  nose,  and  ear.  Valuable  work  is 
also  being  done  by  the  dental  staff  in  at- 
tending to  the  teeth  of  the  school  chil- 
dren and  giving  lectures  or  talks  on  the 
care  of  their  teeth. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  special 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  children 


physically  unfit  or  mentally  defective- 
which  includes  open-air  schools  for  physh 
icaily  defective  and  mentally  defective 
children,  a  school  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf,  a  school  for  myopes  (the  near- 
sighted), and  classes  for  stammerers. 

A  war- time  development  has  been  the 
opening  of  school  gardens  for  the  growing 
of  vegetables.  These  now  number  51 
with  a  total  area  under  cultivation  of  10 
acres. '  The  chief  crop  has  been  potatoes. 

Among  the  first  results  of  committees 
of  teachers  meeting  for  consultation  In 
the  Bradford  education  olflce  were  the 
reclassification  of  suitable  children  twice 
a  year  and  the  establishment  of  small 
•*  leaving  classes,*'  composed  of  children 
soon  to  become  elijrible  for  exemption 
from  attendance  at  school.  These  "  leav- 
ing classes,"  though  not  equally  success- 
ful in  all  schooLs,  have  directed  special 
attention  to  the  children  in  their  last  and 
therefone  highly  important  year,  and  have 
encouraged  them  to  go  on  to  some  form 
of  continued  education  after  leaving 
school. 

"After-care"  is  also  a  topic  of  great 
interest.  There  are  about  3.800  children 
leaving  the  schools  of  Brndford  each 
year.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  children 
commence  their  working  career  in  the 
mills  and  do  not  require  the  good  offices 
of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau. 
Visiting  of  the  homes  of  children  about  to 
leave  school  began  In  1913,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  visited  is  now  32.(»7,  the 
nim)l>er  for  1918  being  4:987.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  visits  many  parents  and 
children  have  called  at  the  bureau  to  seek 
furttier  advice,  and  a  large  number  of 
young  people  have  been  induced  to  attend 
evening  classes.  The  "placings"  by  the 
bureau  since  its  establishment  now  total 
4,085,  namely,  2,777  boys  and  1.258  girls. 
In  1918  the  number  of  young  people  reg- 
istered was  1,059;  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies notified  by  employers,  919;  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  filled,  734.  In  July, 
1916,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  In 
Bradford,  children  of  13  years  of  age 
were  allowed  to  be  employed  full  time  by 
those  firms  who  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
employment  of  half-timers. 


sdiools  are  required  to  conduct  practical 
farm  projects.  Such  project  work,  how- 
ever, should  be  carried  on  during  the 
school  session  and  should  not  take  the 
place  of  summer  work  upon  the  farm. 

"Since  the  supply  of  farm  labor  is 
Hkely  to  be  inadoquate  during  the  com- 
ing season,  the  present  is  an  opportune 


time  to  encourage  boys  to  prepare  for 
e-mployment  on  the  farm,  and  from  the 
large  number  of  boys  who  engage  in  the 
work  there  should  be  a  sufficient  numl)er 
of  aspirants  to  a  farm  career  to  warrant 
the  establishment  next  year  of  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in  many  city  high 
schoois." 
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HOW  EDUCATION  PAYS. 

(Contioued  from  page  6.) 
others  keep  the  trains  moving  with  safety 
and  with  profit.  In  like  manner  the 
farmer  can  no  longer  merely  exhaust  one 
,  fertile  piece  of  fresh  soil  after  another 
by  crude  methods  of  agriculture.  Intel- 
ligent rotation  must  be  planned,  soil  must 
be  conserved  and  built  up,  improved  stock 
and  seed  must  be  bred;  metliods  of  culti- 
vation that  stimulate  growth  and  conserve 
moisture  and  fertility  must  be  practiced ; 
markets  must  be  studied  and  considered 
in  planting;  new  methods  of  marketing 
must  be  used ;  accounts  must  be  kept ;  and 
homes  must  be  made  healthful.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  landowner  will  soon  lose 
lij.s  laud  and  become  a  tenant  and  the  ten- 
ant become  a  day  laborer.  In  law.  in 
medicine,  in  teaching,  in  manufacturing, 
in  trade  and  industry  of  all  kinds,  this 
same  increased  demand  for  education  is 
found. 

A  Banker's  OplBion. 

Speaking,  in  1905,  at  Girard  College, 
Mr.  Vanderlip  said : 

"The  mental  eQulpment  of  a  business 
man  needs  to  be  greater  to-day  than  was 
ever  before  necessary.  Just  as  the  sphere 
of  the  business  man's  actions  has  broad- 
ened with  the  advent  of  rapid  transpor- 
tation, telegraphs,  cables,  and  telephoneis, 
so  have  the  needs  of  broad  understanding 
of  sound  principles  increased.  It  was 
steam'  processes  of  transportation  and 
production  that  really  made  technical 
education  necessary.  The  electric 
dynamo  created  the  demand  for  educated 
electrical  engineers.  So  the  railroad,  the 
fast  steamship,  the  electric  current  in  the 
telephone  and  cable,  and  the  great  eco- 
nomic fact  of  gigantic  and  far-reaching 
business  combinations  are  making  the 
science  of  business  a  different  thing  from 
any  conception  of  commerce  which  could 
have  been  had  when  Girard  was  the  most 
successful  of  business  men.  The  enlarged 
scope  of  business  is  demanding  better 
trained  men  who  understand  principles. 
New  forces  have  made  large  scale  pro- 
duction, and  we  need  men  who  can  com- 
prehend the  relation  of  that  production 
in  the  world  of  markets.  There  has  been 
introduced  such  complexity  into  modern 
business  and  such  a  high  degree  of  spe- 
cialization that  the  young  man  who  be- 
gins without  the  foundation  of  an  ex- 
ceptional training  is  in  danger  of  re- 
maining a  mere  clerk  or  bookkeeper. 
Commercial  and  industrial  affairs  are 
conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the 
neophyte  has  little  chance  to  learn 
broadly,  either  by  observation  or  experi- 
ence. He  is  put  at  a  single  task;  the 
more  e3n[)ert  he  becomes  at  it  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  he  will  be  kept  at  it 
unless  he  has  had  a  training  in  his  youth 
which  has  fitted  him  to  comprehend  in 


some  measure  the  relation  of  his  task  to 
those  which  others  are  doing." 

Edacstien   and   "Who's  Who." 

An  investigation  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  8,000  persons 
mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America," 
for  the  years  1890-1900,  brought  out  the 
following  facts:  Out  of  the  nearly  5,- 
000,000  uneducated  men  and  women  in 
America,  only  31  have  been  sufiiclently 
successful  in  any  kind  of  work  to  obtain 
a  place  among  the  8,000  leaders  cata- 
logued in  this  book.  Out  of  33,000,000 
people  with  as  much  as  a  common-school 
education,  808  were  able  to  win  a  place 
in  the  list,  while  out  of  only  2,000,000 
with  high-school  training,  1,245  have 
manifested  this  marked  efficiency,  and 
out  of  1,000.000  with  college  or  university 
training,  5,768  have  merited  this  dis- 
tinction. That  is  to  say,  only  one  child 
in  150,000  has  been  able  in  America,  with- 
out education,  to  become  a  notable  factor 
in  tho  progress  of  liis  State,  while  the 
children  with  common-school  education 
have,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  accom- 
plished this  4  times  as  often,  those  with 
high-scliool  education  87  times  as  often, 
and  those  with  college  training  800  times 
as  often.  If  this  list  had  been  selected 
by  the  universities  or  school-teachers,  or 
if  literary  leaders  only  were  chosen,  it 
might  easily  be  claimed  that  the  appar- 
ently greater  success  of  the  educated 
was  due  to  the  line  of  work  from  which 
the  leaders  were  selected.  But  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  in  this  book 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  professors,  but  in 
the  liands  of  a  firm  of  business  men.  They 
selected  leaders  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields  of 
practical  endeavor  besides  the  profes- 
sions, and  still  this  enormously  increased 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  with 
education  was  found. 

The   Education   of   the   Men   Who   Framed   tho 
Constttntion. 

As  no  other  one  political  event  has  had 
more  to  do  with  national  peace  and  sta- 
bility, and  hence  with  industrial  possi- 
bilities, than  the  framing  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  especial  significance 
is  attached  to  the  results  of  Prof.  Jones's 
study  of  the  part  which  tho  1  per  cent 
of  college  graduates  in  the  country  played 
in  this  important  matter.  He  found  that 
the  author  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  a  college  graduate;  its 
ablest  defender,  John  Adams,  was  a  col- 
lege graduate;  23  of  the  54  who  com- 
l)osed  the  convention  were  college  grad- 
uates, and  27  were  college-bred  men;  2 
of  the  3  who  brought  about  the  con- 
vention— ^Ikladison  and  Uamilton — were 
college  graduates,  while  the  third— Mon- 
roe—was  a  college  man ;  the  authors  of 
three  of  the  four  plans  presented — Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  and  Patterson— were  col- 


lege graduates;  the  plan  finally  adopted 
was  that  of  a  college  graduate ;  and  after 
its  final  adoption  the  three  men  who  led 
in  explaining  it,  defending  it,  and  securing 
its  adoption  by  the  States  were  all  college 
graduates — ^Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton, 
In  fact,  the  1  per  cent  of  college  graduates 
in  America  can  almost  be  said  to  have 
called  the  convention,  written  the  Con- 
stitution, and  secured  its  adoption  and 
ratification. 

Bdncation   and  the   Derelopment  of   a   Western 
SUte. 

Following  quite  a  different  method, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kratz  made  an  investigation 
of  the  part  being  played  by  college-bred 
men  in  the  recent  development  of  one  of 
the  Western  States.  Mr.  Kratz  asked 
men  in  15  leading  South  Dakota  cities  to 
name  the  five  leading  men  in  their  cities 
in  seven  different  lines,  viz,  law,  medi- 
cine, teaching, the  ministry, banking, jour-' 
nalism,  merchandising,  and  manufactur- 
ing. Of  the  533  men  whose  names  were 
sent  in  as  leaders  in  these  cities  in  the 
several  lines  293,  or  50  per  cent,  proved 
to  have  had  as  much  as  two  years  of  col- ' 
lege  training.  • 


A    READING    COURSE    FOR    KIN- 
DERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


Kindergarten  teachers  can  prepare 
themselves  for  national  service  in  recon- 
struction days  by  following  the  special 
reading  course  for  kindergarten  teachers 
recently  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

In  announcing  the  course  the  bureau 
ejpphasizes  the  professional  advancement 
and  intellectual  enrichment  which  may  be 
achieved  by  constant  refreshment  drawn 
from*  great  minds  either  through  personal 
contact  with  them  or  through  their  writ- 
ings, and  offers  to  direct  the  reading  of 
kindergarten  teachers  who  desire  such 
dli-ection. 

The  course  consists  of  31  books,  ar- 
ranged under  these  headings:  Educa- 
tional classics  (3  books)  ;  principles  and 
metliods  of. education  (12  books) ;  socio- 
logical aspects  of  education  (4  books)  ; 
kindergarten  education  (4  books) ;  hy- 
giene and  appreciation  of  nature  (4 
books)  ;  religious  and  moral  education  (2 
books) ;  appreciation  of  child  life  (2 
books). 

A  Kindergarten  Teacher's  Reading 
Course  Certificate  signed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
be  awarded  to  those  who  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  read  intelligently 
15  of  the  31  books  within  two  years  of 
the  time  of  registering. 

In  preparing  the  list  of  recommended 
books  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  the 
cooperation  of  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Mabel  MacKinney  Smitli,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Alice  Fitts,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Woodward,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Miss  Catherinei  Watkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Mary  C.  Shute, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Annie  E.  Moore,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Frances  R.  Kern,  Kala- 
mazoo. Mich.;  Miss  Marlon  S.  Hanckel, 
Cumberland,  Md. 
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HOW  THEY  SRARB. 


AmountB  States  Would  Get  Under 
Smith  Bin  —  Apportionments  Care- 
fully Worked  Out. 


How  the  various  States  would  sbarc  in 
the  funds  proposed  under  the  Smith  hill 
lor  Federal  aid  to  education  (S.  4987)  is 
explained  in  a  buUetlJi  issued  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (Commis- 
sion series  no.  2).  Tables  are  presenteil 
to  show  for  the  different  appropriations 
the  amount  that  would  become  available 
for  each  State. 

RemoTBl  of  IlUlcncj. 

Under  the  Smith  bill  each  State  would 
receive  for  tlic  removal  of  illiteracy  as 
much  proportionately  as  its  number  of 
illiterates  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
illiterates  in  tlie  United  States.  Pennsyl- 
vania with  74,318  illiterates,  accordiu]^  to 
the  1910  census,  would  receive  $148,190; 
Massachusetts,  with  11,747  native  illiter- 
ates, would  receive  $23,423;  while  Geor- 
gia, having  388,842  illiterates  of  native 
birth,  would  receive  $775,851,  and  Louis- 
iana and  Alabama  would  receive  $076,- 
977  and  $698,690,  respectively. 

AmcHcmnlzatlon  of  Foreicnen. 

Section  13  of  tlie  Smith  bill  provides 
that  $7,500,000  shall  be  appropriated  an- 
nually "  to  teach  immigrants  10  years  of 
age  and  over  to  speak  and  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  duties  of  citizenship 
and  to  develop  among  them  an  apprecia- 
tion of  and  respect  for  the  civil  and  so- 
cial institutions  of  the  United  States." 

Under  this  provision  a  State  lilce  New 
York,  with  2,748,011  foreign-bom  immi- 
grants, will  receive  Federal  aid  of 
$1,525,146;  Pennsylvania,  $800,518;  Illi- 
nois, $668,949,  and  Massachusetts, 
$587,881.  ,The  Southern  States,  having 
few  foreign-born  immigrants,  will  re- 
ceive onfy  small  sums  for  Americaniza- 
tion education.  California  approaches 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  this  prob- 
lem, with  586,432  fbreign-bom  immi- 
grants and  a  proposed  allotment  of 
$325,470. 

Eqa»Us»tioi»— Health   Bdneatton— Preparation   of 
Teachers. 

Similar  tables  are  presented  for  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunities ;  pro- 
motion of  physical  and  health  education ; 
and  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  section  of  the  Smith  bill  on  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  provides  that  the 
$15,000,000  shall  be  **  apportioned  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  teach- 
era  in  the  public  schools  of  the  respec- 
tive States  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States."  Allotments  to  the  various  States 
rnngo  from  $1,291,591  for  Pennsylvania 
to  $15,834  for  Nevada. 


COOPERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  INDUSTRY. 


Abnormal   Wages   in    Quiney,   Mass. — 
All- Year  Schools  in  Newark— What 
Washington  Found. 


Koports  from  Quiney,  Mass.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  continue 
the  discussion  of  the  topics  originally  pre- 
senteil  at  the  New  York  coufereucc  of 
October  14  (see  preceding  issues  of 
School  Life).  The  three  rei>orts  are 
given  below. 

ABNORMAL  WAGES  IX  QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Albert  L.  Barbovr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Sehooh. 

The  employment  conditions  in  Quiney, 
BO  far  as  causing  withdrawal  from  school  is 
concerned,  probably  do  not  difTer  greatly 
from  those  in  any  city  affected  by  the  war' as 
Quiney  has  been.  There  is  a  tremendous 
demand  both  from  business  houses  in  Boston 
and  the  small  munition  plants,  as  well  as 
from  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  plant, 
for  boys  and  girls  who  may  legally  be  em- 
ployed. For  boys,  especially  over  16,  un- 
usual wages  are  offered,  $4  and  $5  per  day 
and  even  more  being  commonly  received. 
The  result  has  been  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  in  high-school  attendance 
with  very  little  change  in  attendance  be- 
low the  high  school. 

Attendance  conditions  below  the  high 
school  remain  the  same  largely  for  the  reason 
that  the  per  cent  of  retardation  in  this  city 
is  very  low,  and  consequently  we  have  very 
few  children  in  the  grades  who  may  legally 
leave  school  and  accept  employment.  So 
far  as  the  high  school  is  concerned,  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  changing  existing 
conditions  so  long  as  the  war  continues. 

NEEDED  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  IN 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

By  Da%id  B.  Corsow, 
Superintendent  of  Fublie  Schools. 

I  believe  that  the  city  of  Newark  has  suf- 
fered less  from  the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  upper 
grammar  and  high  school  grades  than  some 
cities  of  her  class.  During  the  years  since 
the  war  began  the  proportionate  annual  in* 
crease  in  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  has 
been  greatly  lessened  due  to  the  cessation 
of  immigration.  In  1913  the  annual  in- 
crease in  enrollment  was  3,193;  in  1914  it 
was  1,351;  while  in  1917  it  was  937.  In 
1918  the  annual  increase  was  2,112,  but  the 
increase  for  the  month  of  September,  1918, 
was  only  811  over  that  for  the  same  month 
in  1917.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  have 
had  increased  onrdlment  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  in  the  high  schools,  except  for 
the  year  just  past,  as  the  figures  given  below 
will  make  apparent: 


Gram- 
mar 
grades. 

High 
schools. 

Annual  Incrcjw  irk— 

1914    

882 

1,761 

938 

503 

486 

609 

1915 

862 

191G 

1,020 
90 

1917 

1918 

U27 

» Decrease. 

Three  junior  high  schools  were  opened 
last  year,  which  at  first  thought  might  seem 
to  account  for  some  of  the  loss  in  the  high 
schools  as  reported,  but  such  is  not  the 
case— the  ninth  grade  enrollment  of  these 
schools  is  included  in  the  figures  upon 
which  the  decrease  of  127  is  based.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  some  loss  in  the 
two  higher  grammar  grades,  but  it  is  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  there  were  236  pupils 
loss  in  the  high  schools,  17  less  in  the  8 A 
grade,  and  194  less  in  the  7 A  grade  than 
there  were  in  September;  1917. 

Undoubtedly,  the  loss  is  greater  than  ap- 
pears, for  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in 
normal  times  based  on  relative  population. 
These  older  pupils  have  obtained  positions 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 
The  opportunities  for  employment  were  so 
many  and  so  enticing  that  pupils  felt  im- 
pelled to  leave  school  to  work.  Some  high- 
school  pupils  have  enlisted  in  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Their  patriotic  feeling  compelled  them  to 
take  an  active  part  in  winning  the  war. 

ALL-YEAR  SCHOOLS. 

In  1012  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 
began  the  experiment  of  having  all-year 
schools,  one  located  in  the  Hebrew  section 
of  the  city  and  the  other  in  the  Italian  sec- 
tion. The  number  has  been  increased  to 
seven.  The  enrollment  in  five  of  these 
schools  for  the  last  regular  school  year  was 
1,665,  2,153,  2,721,  2,874.  and  2,178,  respec- 
tively. Of  these  pupils  74.1  per  cent  were 
enrolled  for  the  summer  term.  The  other 
two  are  special  schools — one  the  School  for 
Anemic  Giildren  and  the  other  the  Boys'' 
Vocational  School.  The  experiment  is 
therefore  sufficiently  diversified  to  permit 
some  generalization  upon  the  six  years'  ex- 
perience in  conducting  these  schools. 

Before  stating  conclusions,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  the  schools  briefly.  The  curricu- 
lum is  divided  into  three  sections  of  12 
weeks  each  instead  of  two  sections  of  20 
weeks  each  as  in  the  regular  schools.  The 
classes  of  the  respective  years — first,  second, 
etc.— are  called  the  0,  B  advanced,  and 
A  advanced,  instead  of  B  and  A.  The  0 
Glass  does  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  the  regu- 
lar B  grade;  the  B  advanced,  one-third  of  the 
regular  B  and  one^third  of  the  regular  A; 
the  A  advanced ,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
the  regular  A.  Tliere  are  48  weeks  of  work, 
with  a  week^s  vacation  at  Christmas,  on"- 
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Easter,  and  two  in  the  summer— at  the  end 
of  Aug^ist  and  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  terms  begin  September  1,  December  1, 
Mareh  1,  and  June  1. 

The  eight  grades  of  work  are  done  in  six 
years  instead  of  in  eight  years.  A  gain  of 
two  full  grades  in  six  years  means  a  gain  of 
one-sixth  of  two  grades,  or  one-third  of  a 
grade  a  year.  That  is,  a  pupil  attending 
four  12- week  terms  in  any  calendar  3'ear 
gains  one-third  of  a  grade  over  a  pupil  under 
the  regular  plan.  Pupils  who  entered  the 
regular  grades  in  September,  1912,  will 
enter  the  high  schools  in  September,  1920, 
but  imder  the  all-year  plan,  those  who 
entered  in'  September,  1912,  will  have 
enteretl  the  high  schools  in  September,  1918, 
two  full  years  earlier. 

CONCLUSION'S  REACHED. 

The  experiment  has  made  clear  these 
things: 

The  all-year  schools  aro  more  expensive 
than  the  regular  schools.  Teachers  are  paid 
for  12  months  in  tho  year  instead  of  10. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  in  the  upkeep  of  buildings. 

The  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  not 
unfavorably  affected  by  continued  work  the 
year  round.  Many  teachers  have  thus 
worked  three,  four,  and  five  years  without 
detrimental  effect.  Tho  pupils  seem  to  bo 
better  off  in  tho  large,  airy,  cheerful  class- 
rooms in  the  summer  time  than  on  tho  hot 
streets  or  at  their  homes. 

There  is  a  continuity  of  effort  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits  by  the  pupils. 

There  is  no  loss  caused  by  the  long  summer 
vacation  which  necessitates  much  review 
work  in  tho  fall. 

Pupils  who  would  not  otherwise  do  so  are 
able  to  do  some  high-school  work  before  they 
are  obliged  to  go  to  business. 

These  schook  have  been  successful  in  the 
indastrial  sections  of  the  city.  The  children 
in  these  sections  do  not  leave  town  in  tho 
summer  time  in  lai^e  numbers.  It  is  not 
clear  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish 
all-year  schools  in  other  sections  for  they 
might  not  be  patronized  by  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  such  action.  Even  if 
they  do  not  leave  the  city,  the  native 
Americans  seem  to  believe  that  their  children 
should  be  free  from  school  work  during  the 
warm  weather. 


THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Ernest  L.  Tucrstox, 
Siiporintomlent  of  Schools. 

A8  TO  LOSS  OF  PUPILS. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  lost  heavily  In  tlie  enrollment 
Of  pupils  of  14  years  and  up  during  the 
war  period,  yet  the  gros.s  enrollment  of 
tlie  schools  showed  at  least  a  normal  in- 
crease.    Many   of   the   students  coming 


from  the  families  of  longer  residence  In 
the  city  have  left  school  to  go  to  work, 
while  the  loss  has  been  made  up  so 
far  as  the  number  is  concerned  to  a 
considerable  degi'ee  by  the  influx  of 
pupils  in  families  newly  arriving  in 
Washington. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  population 
has  therefore  offset  the  losses  caused  by 
the  opix»rtunities  for  work. 

The  Government  departments  grew 
tremendously  almost  overnight  and  de- 
veloped a  tremendous  demand  foi*  cleri- 
cal help.  The  financial  opportunity  and 
tlie  need  for  immediate  help  both  tended 
to  draw  into  the  Government  service  a 
host  of  people  in  the  local  population. 
The  experienced  employees  of  the  busi- 
ness houses  found  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  and  as  a  result  left  the 
business  houses  of  the  city  short-handed. 
There  resulted,  therefore,  a  double  de- 
mand and  opportunity  which  was  felt  by 
the  schools.  The  students  were  urged  to 
take  Government  positions  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  felt  the  patriotic  call.  Stu- 
dents also  found  many  openings  in  the 
business  houses  at  far  higher  rates  of 
pay  than  heretofore.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  business  houses  were  depleted  of 


their  regular  force  necessary  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  but  they  faced  the  re* 
quiremeut  for  additional  help  because  ot 
the  tremendous  increase  in  population 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  retail 
business. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  In  many  a  home  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  living  forced  a  considerable  with- 
drawal from  school.  Many  students 
were  obliged  to  go  to  work  in  order  to 
help  with  the  home  financial  situation. 

Basing  figures  on  an  approximate  en- 
rollment of  the  graded  schools,  55,000, 
and  in  the  high  school,  6,500,  one  may 
gain  an  imderstanding  of  the  propor- 
tional loss  from  the  following  figures: 
During  the  summer  of  1917  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2,000  pupils  went  to  work 
and  failed  to  return  to  school  at  the 
close  of  vacation.  It  Is  customary  in  our 
school  system  to  have  a  report  card  sent 
In  stating  certain  facts  concerning  every 
child  who  leaves  school  and  paying  sj^e- 
cial  attention  to  those  who  leave  school 
to  go  to  work.  During  the  regular  school 
session  of  1918,  2,509  individual  cards 
were  so  filed.  This  should  be  compared 
with  45G  rei>orts  for  the  previous  year. 


STATE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM   IN   EDUCATION. 


(Continued  from  page  11.) 
4.  Care  of  defective   children ;   estab- 
lishment of   training  school   for   feeble- 
minded. 

Wiflconiin. 

1.  A  bill  to  create  a  county  board  of 
education,  members  of  said  board  to  be 
elected ;  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
alteration,  formation,  or  consolidation  of 
school  districts  and  to  have  certain  power 
in  connection  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
county. 

2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  textbooks  In  cities  and  counties. 

3.  A  bill  fixing  minimum  salaries  for 
county  superintendents.  In  counties  or 
superintendent  districts  having  fewer 
than  100  teachers,  $1,500;  more  than 
99  and  fewer  than  175,  ?1,800 ;  more  than 
174,  $2,000. 

4.  A  bill  fixing  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salaries  of  supervising  teachers ;  the 
present  salary  not  less  than  $60,  nor  more 
than  $80  per  calendar  month;  proposed 
salary  not  less  than  $80,  nor  more  than 
$100  per  calendar  month. 

5.  A  bill  proposing  for  free  textbooks 
for  use  in  the  school  subjects  to  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  use  and 
safekeeping  thereof,  as  the  school  board 
may  adopt. 

C.  A  bill  providing  for  county  school 
nurses,  the  county  nui*se  to  be  appointed 
by  the  county  board  of  education  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  qualifications  of  sueli  nurse 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
health ;  counties  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
amount  exi>endeil  for  salary  and  expenses 
of  such  county  nurse  er  nurses,  provided 


the   salary    does   not   exceed   $125   per 
month. 

7.  A  bill  to  provide  school  health  insiK»c- 
tion.  The  i)urpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide inspection  for  all  pupils  enrolled  in 
public,  private,  vocational,  or  parochial 
.scliools.  The  inspector  provided  for  hi 
this  bill  shall  be  in  iwssession  of  a  physi- 
cian's legal  qualifications  to  practice  in 
Wisconsin. 

8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  State  school 
architect.  The  proposed  State  school  ar- 
chitect is  to  be  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  chief  engineer,  who  shall  be 
detailed  to  give  such  attention  as  is  nec- 
essary to  the  preparation  and  approval 
of  schoolhouse  i)lans. 

Wyoming. 

1.  Itural  school  administration  and  or- 
ganization :  Proposing  a  county  board  of 
education,  an  appointive  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  provision  for  ade- 
quate sui)ervision  and  school  support' 
tlirough  county  aid  to  needy  districts. 

2.  Vocational  e<lucation  legislation: 
That  is,  legislation  to  match  the  Federal 
money  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by 
an  equal  amount  of  State  money,  and 
thus  to  offer  to  a  larger  number  of 
schools  in  the  State  opportunities  for  or- 
ganizing vocational  schools  in  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  industrial  arts. 
Also  an  act  providing  for  part-time 
scliools  and  evening  schools. 

3.  Americanization:  An  act  providing 
for  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of 
illiterate  foreigners. 

4.  State  school  tax  legislation :  That  Is, 
a  proposal  to  supplement  the  present 
Slate  land  income  by  a  State  school  tax, 
so  that  the  State  may  pay  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  education 
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COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AS  SOLDIER 
MEMORIALS. 


Raise  Funds  in  Form  of  Liberty  Bonds  for  Fifili  Loan,  Says 
Bureau  of  Education— Many  Communities  Sliowing  Prefer- 
ence for  Tliis  Type  of  Memorial. 


Soldiers'  memorials  in  the  form  of  community  build- 
ings, dedicated  to  civic  and  social  uses,  and,  wherever 
possible,  built  with  bonds  of  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan, 
arc  urged  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a  circular 
sent  to  every  school  community 
in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  communities 
luive  already  concluded  that  a 
building,  in  constant  use  as  a 
reminder  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  great  war,  is  more  appro- 
priate and  enduring  than  the 
conventional  graveyard  monu- 
ment. "There  is  a  growing 
conviction,"  says  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Jackson,  author  of  the  Bu- 
reau's chrcular,  "  that  the  con- 
ventional stone  shaft,  placed  in 
a  graveyard  among  the  dead,  is 
not  a  fitting  memorial  to  those 
who  died  for  freedom.  The 
suggestion,  made  both  in 
France  and  America,  that  tiiese 
memorials  tal^e  the  form  of 
community  buildings,  dedicated 
to  civic  and  social  uses,  Is  obvi- 
ously wise  and  ought  to  meet 
universal  approval.  On  the 
walls  of  such  a  building  should 
hang  a  bronze  tablet  contain- 
ing the  names  of  each  com- 
munity's mnrtyra  to  lil)erty. 

••  Tills  type  of  memorial  will 
guarantee  tiiat  no  boy  who  gave 
his  life  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom wUl  be  forgotten.  The 
number  of  Amcricnh  lives  lost 
in  tills  war  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  those  lost  in  the 
Civil  War.  If  a  community 
lost  only  three  or  four,  It  might 
not  thinlc  it  worth  while  to  build  a  monument.  But  a  community 
building  is  needed  entirely  apart  from  its  memorial  purpose. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  of  memorial,  however,  is  not 
that  it  is  economical,  but  that  it  Iceeps  green  an  inspiring 
memory,  and  itseei^s  to  put  into  operation,  through  its  civic  and 
social  activities,  the  ideals  for  which  our  boys  fought  in  Prance. 

*•  Funds  for  this  purpose  could  be  raised  more  easily,  if  tliey 
(Cbntlnucd  on  page  16.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION  ON  NATIONAL 
SCALE. 


WHAT  THEODOBE  BOOSEVELT  THOUGHT  OF 
THE  TEACHEE'S  TASK. 

You  teachers— and  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  this— 
you  teachers  make  the  whole  world  your  debtor;  and 
of  you  it  can  be  said,  as  it  can  be  said  of  no  other  pro- 
fession save  the  profession  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  themselves,  if  you  teachers  did  not  do  your 
work  welly  this  Bepublic  would  not  outlast  the  span 
of  a  generation. 

Moreover,  as  an  incident  to  your  avowed  work,  you 
render  some  well-nigh  unbelievable  services  to  the 
country.  For  instance,  you  render  to  this  Bepublic 
the  prime,  the  vital  service  of  amalgamating  into  one 
homogeneous  body  the  children  of  those  who  are  born 
here  and  of  those  who  come  here  from  so  many  differ- 
ent lands  abroad.  Ton  furnish  a  common  trainii^^ 
and  common  ideals  for  the  children  of  all  the  mixed 
peoples  who  are  here  being  fused  intp  one  nationality. 
It  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  you,  and  to  your  efforts, 
that  we  of  this  great  American  Bepublic  form  one 
people  instead  of  a  group  of  jarring  peoples.  The 
children,  wherever  they  have  been  born,  wherever 
their  parents  have  been  bom,  who  are  educated  in  our 
schools  side  by  side  with  one  another,  will  inevitably 
grow  up  having  that  sense  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  working  out  the  problems  that  we 
as  citizens  have  before  us. — Address  at  National 
Education  Association,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July 
7, 1905. 


Interior  Department  Establishes  New  "Division  of  Educa- 
tional Extension** — Includes  Americanization,  Community 
Organization,  and  Development  of  University  Extension. 

A  new  division  has  just  been  established  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior — ^the  Division 
of  Educational  Extension.  This  division,  which  was 
created  by  a  special  presidential  appropriation  avail- 
able until  July  1,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  salvaging  of  the 
valuable  educational  data  col- 
lected during  the  war,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive educational  pro- 
gi*nm  among  the  extension  di- 
visions of  tlic  State  universi- 
ties. 

The  program  will  include 
two  main  lines  of  activity — the 
collection  and  dissemination  in 
a  popular  form  of  informa- 
tion about  the  resources  and 
publications  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Government, 
and  the  coordination  of  tlie 
work  In  the  States. 

The  new  division  will  have 
a  visual  Instruction  service,  a 
community  center  service,  a 
public  discussion  and  library 
service ;  and  will  conduct  sur- 
veys and  investigations,  pro- 
mote formal  university  exten- 
sion study,  publish  national 
school  service,  and  will  be  im- 
mediately helpful  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Americaniza- 
tion work  of  the  different  State 
universities. 

For  a  long  time  the  leaders 
In  the  university-extension 
movement  have  felt  the  need 
of  such  an  organization,  and 
a  National  University  Exten- 
sion Association  was  formed 
five  years  ago  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  cooperation  among  the  universities.  The  new  division 
conies  as  a  direct  result  of  this  movement  and  is  in  charge  of 
J.  J.  Pettijohn,  formerly  secretary  of  the  national  association 
and  recently  national  associate  director  of  the  Four-Minute  Men. 
The  Americanization  program  of  the  division  is  suggestive  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  function  In  any  important  national 
educational  movement.  The  division  will  promote  training 
(ConllDupd  on  pago  IG.) 
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COLLEGE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 


Bureau  of  Education  Lists  Institutions  That  Make  Special  Provision— No  Time 
Better  Than  the  Present  for  Man  Who  Wacnta  Urirerdtr  or  CoBeire  Traimng. 


What  the  rcturuiug  soldier  con  do  at 
college  the  rest  of  this  year,  where  he  can 
get  special  training  in  engineering  and 
ngrlcuUure,  as  well  as  in  other  branches; 
how  the  soldiers  will  be  admitted  to  the 
several  courses,  and  what  the  cost  will 
be— facts  such  as  these  are  given  in 
Higher  Education  Circular  No.  12,  Just 
Ijssued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
circular  coutains  information  received  by 
telegram  and  letter  late  in  December, 
1918,  in  rcq?onse  to  a  siiecial  inquiry. 

The  circular  points  out  that  men  quali- 
fied by  previous  study  to  take  up  or  con- 
tinue higher  education  do  not  need  to 
have  the  advantages  of  ipoing  to  college 
urged  upon  them.  To  the  few  who  need 
fiiK'h  urging  the  circular  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : 

AdrantafCf  wi  C4ll*g«  Ed«catton. 

1.  Army  life  has  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  it  liaa  even  been  demon- 
atmted  before  that  the  man  who  has  re- 
ceived higher  education,  whether  it  be 
general  or  special,  possesses  an  enormous 
aid  vantage  over  his  leas  well-trained  fel- 
lows In  the  race  for  leadersiiip.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  ne^v  Army  of 
the  United  Stated  are  college  men,  either 
foi-mer  students  or  graduates.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  college  men,  i*epre- 
Hetiting  in  general  the  more  prosperous 
classes,  should  furnish  the  largest  num- 
ber of  candidates  in  the  first  officers' 
training  camps.  But  this  somewhat  ar- 
tificial self-selection  is  not  what  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  superior  adaptability  and 
fitness  for  leadership  of  college-trained 
men  showed  itself  strikingly  among  the 
drafted  men.  A  relatively  large  per  cent 
of  those  selected  for  officers*  traiiilng 
alter  a  period  in  the  training  camps  were 
men  who  had  had  higlier  education.  There 
have  been  notable  and  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this  tendency,  of  course.  Higher 
education  can  not  moke  a  leader  of  a  man 
w  ho  does  not  possess  the  proper  qualitieB 
of  mind  and  character.  I4ick  of  educa- 
tional advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  sel- 
dom keeps  the  born  leader  from  reaching 
his  true  level.  But  it  must  have  been 
clear 'to  the  observant  young  man  in  an 
Army  camp  that  the  fellow  of  good  ayer- 
age  capacity  has  a  better  chance  to  rise  in 
a  democratically  organized  Army  if  he 
lias  had  the  mental  training  which  oomes 
from  a  college  education. 

2.  Wliat  has  Just  been  shown  to  be  true 
in  the  Army  under  extraoi*dinary  cir- 


cumstances has  long  been  apparent  in 
civil  life.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  superior  chances  for  success  which 
await  the  college-trained  man.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  commonly  quoted  fiicts:  {a) 
Only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  had  college 
or  university  training.  Yet  approxi- 
mately two- thirds  of  the  persons  listed  in 
Who's  Who,  which  Includes  men  and 
women  who  have  attained  national  dis- 
tinction in  any  calling  are  college  trained, 
i.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  in  profes- 
sions and  business,  so  far  as  the  editors 
of  Who's  Who  can  discover  them,  are 
drawn  from  the  educated  1  per  cent  of 
the  population,  (b)  "Statistics  based 
on  data  gathered  fi*om  the  experience  of 
100  busiiHiss  liouses  and  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  three  or  four  years  sliow  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  college  men  were 
successful  in  rising  to  large  salaries  and 
responsible  positions,  as  compared  with 
25  per  cent  of  the  noncoUege  men."  ie) 
A  number  of  the  leading  imlverslties 
have  made  repoits  of  the  earnings  of 
their  graduates  year  by  year  fdr  the 
first  10  years  after  graduation.  The  av- 
erage earnings  by  tlie  end  of  the  fifth 
year  after  graduation  rx^k  from  $1^00  to 
12,200 ;  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  from 
$2,000  to  (3300. 

3.  In  tlie  i)eHod  following  the  war, 
higher  ti-ainUg,  both  general  and  ^iecial« 
is  evidently  going  to  be  still  more  neces- 
sary as  a  preparation  for  positions  of 
leadership  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
A  very  large  devel<^Nnent  of  the  applied 
sciences,  e^iedally  engineering  and  agri- 
culture, is  bound  to  follow  the  demands 
made  on  this  country  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  products.  Business  is  rap- 
idly becoming  professionalized.  Its 
higher  posts  are  now  being  filled  more 
and  more  by  those  who  have  mastered 
the  science  of  administration,  either 
through  practical  experience  or  univer- 
sity study.  The  broad  familiarity  with 
the  social,  economic,  political,  and  lin- 
guistic achievements  of  civilization  which 
a  general  college  course  alms  to  import 
is  now  especially  valuable  to  the  men 
who  will  have  to  help  adjust  the  complex 
social  problems  of  the  next  few  years. 

Mliilflim  9t  EzpcBii. 

The  men  who  think  of  going  to  oc^ege 
now  are  r^ninded  that  opportunitleii  to 
do  BO  at  a  minimum  expense  are  now  ex- 
ceptional. Nearly  every  institution  has 


housing,  or  housing  and  feeding  facilities 
combined,  developed  for  the  Students* 
Army  Training  Oofpe,  which  allows  it  to 
make  unusually  low  rates  for  living  ex- 
pensea  Thi^  feeling  of  gratitude  towaid 
those  who  have  entered  the  national 
service  also  leads,  many  colleges  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  instruction  as  mueh 
as  the  safety  of  institutional  finances 
will  permlL  Many  institutions,  more- 
over, are  offering  special  short  courses 
designed  for  returning  soldiers. 

*'The  man  who  is  uncertain  as  to  his 
future  career  may  well  weigh  these  con- 
sitlerations,*'  says  the  circular.  '*He 
should  ahfo  remember  that,  provided  he 
can  in  any  way  meet  the  expense,  he 
had  better  go  to  college  now,  or  imme- 
diately upon  disehaiige,  tlian  pat  off  his 
soing  uutll  fall.  The  step  will  be  more 
easily  taken  now  than  after  he  has  found 
a  Job  whldi  may  p:iy  him.  well.  He 
f^ould  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  if  he  can 
give  but  a  few  months  to  the  pursuit 
of  higher  or  special  training  he  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  future  effldency,  and 
what  is  hanily  less  important,  in  capacity 
to  make  thp  most  satisfactory  and  most 
prafitable  use  of  his  leisure.*' 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY  FOB   VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, will  be  iield  at  St  Louis,  February 
20-22.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  3tat- 
ler  Hotel.  The  advance  piwgiam,  copies 
of  which  may  be  had  from  the  0!$ces  of 
the  society,  140  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York  City,  proposes  tiie  following 
topics  for  discussion  in  the  general  meet- 
ing: 

Hchabiltation  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Uethods  and  results  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  war  workers  in  the  war  industries. 

Use  of  vocational  and  technical  schools 
for  training  Armiy  mechanlciaBa 

The  States  and  the  Smith-H)i«^ies  Act 

War-time  participation  of  women  in  in- 
dustry :  Its  permanent  effects. 

The  ftiture  of  the  society. 

Two  full  afternoon  sessions  will  be 
given  over  to  sectional  meetings,  cqh- 
structlve  programs  for  which  have  been 
prepared  by  groups  of  persons  represeal- 
ing  each  of  the  four  respective  interests, 
namely,  aipricultural,  commercial,  indas- 
trlal,  and  home  eoooomics  odnootlon. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  convration  to 
evolnte  in  so  fbr  as  possible  the  experi- 
ences growing  oat  of  the  war  that  Imto 
a  significant  bearing  npon  vocational  edu- 
cation and  its  future  development  in  tliis 
country. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACH- 
'    ERS    ASK    100    PER    CENT    IN- 
CREASE  IN  SALARIES. 


This  Much  Needed,  Not  as  Additional 
Compensation,  But  Merely  to  Re- 
store Purchasing  Power,  Say  Repre- 
sentatives Before  Senate  Committee. 


Representatives  from  Wasliington, 
D.  C,  school-teachers  appeared  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  on  January  4 
to  appeal  for  salary  increases  100  per 
cent  in  excess  of  their  present  ^salaries 
and  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  estimates 
made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  teachers  explained  that  in  making 
this  request  they  wei*e  aslcing  only  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries  be 
i-estored  to  that  of  1006. 

Preient  Schedalc  In  WMfiinffton. 

Tlic  present  salary  schedule  in  Wash- 
ington in  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Basic. 

Annual 
increase. 

Man. 

miuHL 

K.A.1,2 

K.  P.  3.  4 

$750 
7fi0 
»0 
950 

1,000 

i;wo 

125 
25 
30 
40 

'100 
UOO 

S860 
1.000 

K,P.6,6.7 

1,100 

K.  r.  Ca. 

ilsso 

1,800 

K.P.6b 
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1  For  «  yeara. 
*  For  3  J  pars. 

Note.— $1,800  is  the  maximum  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  but  21  teacbers  in  12  years  have  been  promoted 
toCb. 

Beard  ef  Edacatlon  Estimates. 
Tlio  estimates  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  were  embodied  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  sent  to  the  Approjpriatlons 
Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, are  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Basic. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Max!- 
mum* 

K.  A.  1,2., 

$1,200 
1  200 
1,200 
1,400 

1,400 
2,200 
21000 

S25 
25 
30 
40 

>100 
UOO 
UOO 

$i,aoo 

1  450 
1500 
1)800 

2,20D 

2,eoo 

2,800 

3C  r.3,4 

K.  P.  6,« 

K.  P.7,8 

nish  schools: 

K.  I'.da 

K.V.tb 

K.  r.  6e 

>  For  8  years, 
s  For  3  yean. 
»  For  2  years. 

Chamber  ml  Cemmerce  Woald  Give  More. 

The  recommendnttons  of  the  chamber 

of  commerce,  n  group  of  business  men, 

are  as  follows : 


(.rade. 

Basle. 

Annual 
increase. 

Mazl- 

K.A.1,2 

IT.  Pa.  4 

}  *i,aoo 

1,200 

1,200 
1.500 

1    »$100 
»26 

UOO 
»30 

UOO 
MO 

>150 

$1,750 

b:.p.5,6 

1,780 
1,840 
2,700 

K.P.7,8 

I  For  1  years. 


«  For  6  years. 


» For  8  years- 


Pnrehasing  Pawer. 

The  teachers  stated  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  recommendations  most 
nearly  met  necessary  expenditures,  but 
even  they  would  not  restore  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  salaries  as  provided  by 
Congress  in  1906.  They  quoted  Congress- 
man Madden,  of  Illinois,  who  said  in  the 
House  on  December  10, 1918 : 

"The  wise  gentlemen  on  the  District 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  can  readily 
understand  that  you  can  not  get  more 
to-day  for  a  dollar  than  you  could  ordi- 
narily get  before  for  40  cents." 

Teachers  Learinff  for  Other  Work. 

.  One  direct  result  of  the  low  salary 
scales,  representatives  of  the  teachers 
pointed  out,  is  the  continuous  resignation 
of  teacliers  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting others  to  fill  places  vacated.  They 
quoted  Supt.  Thurston,  who  said  in  an 
address  before  the  chamber  of  commerce 
on  December  10 : 

"  Our  schools  are  crowded  to  the  doors 
and  our  teachers  are  leavlug  In  scores. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  left  during 
tiie  past  year ;  95  of  these  departed  in  Oc- 
tober. More  than  one-half  of  last  year's 
school-teachers  have  been  lost. 

"If  present  conditions  continue,  we 
will  soon  be  at  a  point  where  we  will 
iiave  to  close  certain  schools  for  periods 
at  a  time.  No  teachers  would  be  present 
to  handle  the  classes. 

"  What  tre  need  is  a  proper  scale  of 
xcagcB,  A  marked  increase  xcmtld  atop 
tJie  exodus,*' 

Appeal  to  Citlsens. 

The  fact  that  the  war  Is  practically 
over  lias  helped  the  situation  very  little. 
Supplementing  their  appeal  to  Congress 
the  teachers  have  written  to  some  1,500 
leading  citizens  of  Washington,  stating 
their  case  as  follows: 

"At  all  times  the  safety  of  a  Republic 
depends  upon  an  educated  and  trained 
people.  But  at  no  time  is  it  as  important 
as  in  these  days  after  a  great  war  when 
the  very  foundations  of  normal  living 
have  been  dislodged.  We  need  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  most  highly  trained 
experts,  men  and  women,  with  broad  and 
constructive  vision  and  buildipg  power. 
And  yet  to  such  experts,  to  such  men  and 
women  of  power  and  vision,  the  Govern- 
ment now  pays  less  in  a  majority  of  cases 
than  for  the  routine  clerical  work  done 
by  boys  and  girls  who  have  less  than  a 
high-school  education.  Moreover,  the 
clerk  becomes  more  skillful,  more  an  ef- 
ficient machine  as  he  continues  at  work ; 
on  the  central;}',  the  teacher  is  more  and 
more  depleted  by  the  act  of  teaching,  of 
giving  out  information  and  inspiration, 
and  must  needs  liave  a  period  each  year, 
first,  of  complete  mental  rest  when  the 


mind  can  lie  fallow  for  a  while  and,  sec- 
ond, another  period  of  taking  in  of  new 
learning  and  inspiration  for  the  next 
year's  teaching.  And  nil  this  requires  au 
adequate  salary." 


PARENT-TEACHER 
TIONS. 


ASSOCIA- 


Bureau  Report  Finds  Increase  in  Num- 
bers and  Influence— State  Organiza- 
tions in  Two  States. 


Interest  in  the  problem  of  bringing  par- 
ents and  teachers  together  has  increased 
noticeably  in  the  past  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  on  home  education, 
prepared  by  Ellen  C.  Lombard  for  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Two  States,  Michigan  and  Kentucky, 
the  report  shows,  have  effected  State  or- 
ganizations of  parent-teacher  associations. 
Local  organizations  in  towns  and  cities 
have  increased  rapidly.  A  study  made  by 
the  Bureau,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Woman's  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  shows  that  about 
7,000  organizations  ate  engaged  in  nctivl^ 
ties  relating  to  the  home  and  the  school. 

To  promote  this  work  the  Byroau  of 
Education  through  its  Home  Education 
Division  has  sent  out  publications  as  fol- 
lows: How  to  Organize  Parent-Teacher 
Associations;  How  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  Helps  the  Home,  the  School, 
and  the  Community;  Suggestions  for  a 
Program;  Keeping  the  Children  in 
School ;  Suggestions  for  Activities  of  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations ;  Suggestions  for 
Leisure  Hours  of  Children;  The  Des 
Moines  Plan  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions ;  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Education. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  Bureau  of  Education  since 
1913  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  home 
education,  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare. 
It  has  furnished  publications  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  home  education  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  five 
years. 


A  good  teacher  is  priceless.  Bat 
a  good  teacher  must  live,  and  will 
be  all  the  more  effective  for  proper 
appreciation  and  recompense. 
When  such  appreciation  and 
recompense  are  provided,  there 
will  be  no  more  educational  plants 
closed  for  laek  of  a  teaching 
staff. — L  an  stuff  {Mich,)  State 
Jorn^ndl. 
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REACHING   THE  WORLD'S  ARMY 
OF  TEACHERS. 

Foreign    Press    Bureau    ^   the    Cndl 
"  Committee    Sought   to   Bring   Them 

Together  —  Widespread    Interest    in 

Edttcational  Entente. 


How  it  was  sought  to  bring  together 
"'  in  Ariend^ip  and  good  will  ^  the  tea<A- 
firs  from  all  the  world— America's  750,000, 
England's  175.000,  France's  160,000,  Ens- 
6ia*s  250,000,  Italy*s  100,000,  China's 
100,000,  Japan's  170,000,  and  cotinttess 
tbousands  of  teachers  In  other  nationd-^ 
is  told  by  H.  W.  Hurt,  of  the  Educational 
Division  of  the  Finregn  Press  Bureau,  New 
Xorlc,  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  divi- 
aion  shortly  before  It  was  disbanded. 

Convinced  that  these  "  standing  armies 
of  teachers"  represient  a  great  interna- 
tional force  hitherto  unmobilieed ;  con- 
vinced also  that  this  force  could  be  util- 
ised to  convey  an  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican purposes  in  the  great  war,  an  edu- 
cational exchange  was  developed  whereby 
articles  on  American  education  were  sent 
abroad  for  publication  and  arrangements 
w^re  made  for  articles  by  teachers  In 
other  countries  to  be  furnished  to  Amer- 
ica.   Mr.  Hurt's  statement  says: 

"  Each  week  there  have  gone  abroad 
during  the  past  year  some  articles  on 
oducati<m,  and  since  July  or  August  there 
have  been  a  half  dozen  such  interpreta- 
tions each  we^  comprising  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  material  covering  agri- 
culture, labor,  medicine,  etc.  These  liave 
been  forwarded  in  the  diplomaatlc  pouch 
to  some  35  foreign  countries,  where  our 
representatives,  generally  attach^  of  the 
eBdMundes,  have  received,  translated,  and 
poased  them  on  to  theiupess  of  the  country 
in  question.  Here  they  have  either  ap- 
peared in  the  public,  the  literary,  or  the 
technical  educational  press.  These  arti- 
cles have  been  written  on  request  by  lead- 
ing educators  all  over  the  TTnited  States, 
who  have  donated  them  to  the  cause  of 
international  good  will 

'^TUs  exchange  program  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  only  as  people  have 
things  in  common  can  they  cooperate. 
Basic  among  those  things  is  knowledge 
nbout  eadi  otlier.  Unfortunately,  the 
teaehei's  of  the  worhl  know  little  about 
each  othei*.  The.  great  mass  of  the 
graded  school-teachers  do  not  receive  an 
udequate  living  wage,  and  they  have  had 
little  chance  for  travel  or  study  about 
other  peoples.  So  while  we  asked  our 
educators  to  interpret  our  educational 
system  and  Ideals  and  progi*e88  to  others, 
we  also  asked  foreign  nations  to  inter- 
pret their  country  to  us — ^feeling  that  wo 
liad  much  to  learn  from  these  older  cul- 


tures. In  England,  in  Spain,  and  else- 
where, the  Govermuent  has  authorized  a 
native  educator  to  mobilize  the  writings 
of  his  people  for  us. 

"There  is  a  great  interest  abroad  in 
this  sort  of  international  educational  en- 
tente as  evinced  by  correspondence 
conducted  with  the  various  embassies 
and  legations  and  their  Governments.  It 
te  one  of  tlic  educationally  and  interna- 
tionally important  discoveries  of  war  ef- 
fort that  this  sort  of  thing  is  basic ;  that 
in  time  of  peace  it  lias  on  even  more  vital 
rOle  than  in  war.  Conference  with  for- 
eign leaders  in  various  educational  mis- 
sions, which  are  coming  hither  fre- 
quently, have  revealed  their  conviction 
that  the  Governments  of  the  .world 
should,  on  the  fallen  ruins  of  secret  di- 
plomacy. Initiate  a  type  of  diplomacy  of 
brotherhood,  with  educational  and  scien- 
tific represaitatives  in  every  nation, 
seeking  ways  throui^  the  ezdiange  of 
ideas  to  further  the  good  of  each  and  all. 

"Foreign  countries,  especially  Latin 
America,  are  earnestly  interested  in  our 
opportunities  for  professional  study,  and 
the  opportunities  that  thus  open  to  our 
graduate  schools,  through  the  ^read  of 
informati(m  about  our  institutions,  will 
be  most  significant  In  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  the  next  one  or  two  dec- 
ades." 


NATIONAL   ENROLLMENT    WEEK 
JANUARY  20. 


Boys'  Working  Reserve  Enlisting  All 
Boys  Between  16  and  20 — Features 
of  the  Reserve's  Work. 


The  week  of  January  20  to  20,  1919, 
is  national  enrollment  week  for  the 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

During  this  week  any  physically  fit  boy 
between  16  and  20  can  be  enrolled  by 
the  enrollment  officer  at  the  nearest  high 
school  or  public  library.  Boys  regularly 
working  on  their  father*s  farms  are  as 
eligible  for  membership  as  boys  in  towns 
or  cities.  At  enrollment  tlie  boy  takes 
the  oath  of  service  and  is  given  an  en- 
roilmont  button  and  an  enfoHment  cer- 
Uficate.  Through  his  enrolling  ofiicer  the 
boy  may  obtain  the  National  Reserve  uni- 
form of  forestry  green,  with  the  agricul- 
tural chevron  for  the  left  arm. 

Subsequent  \q  enrollment  a  member  of 
the  Reserve  should  study  the  Farm  Craft 
Lessons,  Hiiich  deal  with  the  practical 
problems  of  farm  practice.  In  many 
schools  these  lessons  will  constitute  a 
regular  course  in  the  school  curriculum; 
in  nny  case  a  boy  can  obtain  a  free  copy 
of  the  lessons  from  his  enrolling  officer. 

The  work  of  the  Reserve  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  boy's  regular  cducntlon,  but. 


instead,  will  prtyvlde  an  interesting,  in- 
tensely practical,  and  highly  patriotic 
course  in  applied  agricultural  work. 
After  their  release  from  school  in  the 
^ring,  selected  boys  will  be  sent  to  the 
"Farm  Plattsburgs,"  where  they  can 
study  farming  practice  under  specialists 
for  a  brief  period.  The  boy  is  then  as- 
signed a  placd  to  work  for  the  summer  by 
the  enrolling  officer,  with  the  consent  of 
his  parents.  Fahr  wages  are  paid  the 
boys  for  the  work  tliey  perform,  In  addi- 
tion to  their  "  keep."  Reserve  boys  live 
either  with  the  farmer  on  whose  land 
they  work  or  in  Reserve  supply  camps. 
Wherever  possible  the  boys  are  employed 
in  groups.  Tlie  active  supervision  of  the 
whole  State  and  National  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  organisation,  backed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  D^>artment  of  La- 
bor, prevents  the  labor  of  Reserve  boys 
from  being  in  any  way  exploited.  In 
many  instances  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  and  kin- 
dred institutions  cooperate  with  the  Re- 
serve by  inspecting  the  farms  upon  which 
members  of  the  Reserve  are  to  work  by 
supervising  the  boys  while  at  work  and 
by  establisliing  wholesome  recreation  for 
their  leisure  time. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  season  the  Federal 
"bronze  badge  of  honor,"  bearing  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States,  is 
awared  to  Reserve  boys  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  service  for  which 
tliey  enrolled.  In  addition  the  "lion- 
oraUe  service  bar"  pin  is  awai'ded 
each  year  to  those  boys  of  the 
Reserve  who  have  deserved  it  because  of 
cj^Dccially  long  and  meritorious  senicc  in 
the  Reserve. 

"In  the  year  1918,"  say  Employment 
Service  officials,  "Reserve  boys  raised 
enough  food  to  feed  a  million  soldlci's  for 
a  year.  In  1919  the  Reserve  is  out  to 
supply  a  starving  Bhirope  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  bolshevism  and  anarchy.  Tlielr 
work  will  thus  shorten  directly  the  stay 
of  our  soldiers  abroad,  and  vitally  as- 
sist tlie  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment all  over  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.'* 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION  MEETING. 


Educational  pi'oblems  bad  a  promiuent 
place  in  the  program  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  legislation,  which 
met  at  Richmond  December  27-28. 
"  Training  children  for  after-war  work  " 
was  discussed  under  the  general  heading 
of  "  Some  legislative  phases  of  labor  re- 
construction." Several  speakers  de- 
scribed the  vocational  trainbig  of  dis- 
abled returned  soldiers  and  the  plana 
for  simliar  training  for  industrial  crlp- 
liles. 
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PRACTKTB  COTTACraS  ESSEN- 
TIAL. 


Hone  Bc^BMiicB  ta  Be  Tavglit  AvM 
Raal  S«BNMni4mfB  — HomI  College 
Pmcticel  Home  Typical  of  tiie 
Newer  Home  EeoooHiieo  Bdmemtum. 


Typical  of  the  present  movement  in 
home-economics  education  Is  the  prac- 
tice house  recently  dedicated  at  Hood 
College,  Frederic!:,  Md.,  and  known,  after 
the  donor,  as  David  Strawn  Cottage. 
The  practice  house  was  designed  by  the 
students  of  the  home-economics  depart- 
ment and  the  plans  wrought  into  work- 
ing drawings  by  a  local  firm  of  arclii- 
tects.  The  building  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide necessary  training  In  household 
management  and  administration  for  the 
students  in  the  department  and  at  the 
same  time  to  accommodate  15  students 
and  a  teacher  with  permanent  living  quar- 
ters. This  combination  of  purposes  ac- 
counts for  tiie  size  and  cost  of  the  cot- 
tage, though  tlie  Hood  College  authorities 
recommend  the  combination  as  suited  to 
economy  of  administration  without  sacri- 
fice of  the  advantage  derived  from  each 
of  these  purposes. 

The  cottage  contains  on  the  first  floor, 
in  addition  to  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  and  cold-storr 
age  pantry,  a  room  and  bath  for  the  "  ad- 
visor,**  as  the  teacher  in  charge  of  tlie 
building  Is  known.  Tlie  basement  con- 
tains the  usual  provision  for  storage  of 
fuel,  provisions,  and  laundry  service. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  single 
room  and  four  double  rooms  In  addition 
to  bath,  and  a  sleeping  porch  large 
Plough  to  accommodate  eight  persons. 
The  third  story,  or  what  Is  usually 
known  as  the  attic»  is  admirably  planned 
to  accommodate  seven  students  in  two 
single  and  three  double  rooms  with  ac- 
companying batli. 

The  building  cost  about  $12,000,  in- 
cluding heating  plant,  lighting  fixtures, 
etc.  The  building  was  begun  in  early 
May  and  dedicated  November  20.  It  was 
occupied  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  has  been  used  continuously  since  by 
seniors  in  tlte  home-economics  depart- 
ment. 

The  accompanying  floor  plan  gives 
some  idea  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
Instruction  and  actual  living. 

SIffiiiftieaiice  of  PrBCtlM  CottegM; 

In  discusslBi;  llie  significance  of  prac- 
tice cottages  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  spe- 
i  cialist  in  home  economics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  says: 

**  f»Vom  this  time  on  Iiome  making  will 
be  taught  In  houses  that  arc  to  be  made 


Home  Economics  Practice  Cottag?,  Hood  Coll«8<^,  MarjUukl,  rintt-floor  plan. 


into  homes.  Real  meals  will  be  served 
and  eaten  by  really  hungry  people.  Beal 
garments  will  be  made  that  will  serve 
needy  children  or  sick  or  wounded  men» 
Rooms  which  need  cleaning  will  be 
cleansjed  and  aired,  furniture  polished, 
furnaces  regulated,  gas  meters  read,  and 
water  taps  repaired. 

"  Real  accounts  will  be  kept,  actual  in- 
comes divided,  and  cooperation  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  household  plant  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

"As  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raimeitt,  so  home  mak- 
ing is  more  than  the  study  of  foods  and 
clothing. 

"  No  college  building  will  ever  exactly 
duplicate  a  home,  but  it  may  and  will  af- 
ford many  of  the  same  problems  as  those 
which  arise  in  an  actual  home,  and  its 
teachings  will  carry  over  into  the  homes 
of  the  students. 

"  The  teachers  who  are  trained  in  the 
college  home  will  never  sharply  separate 
the  Instruction  which  they  give  to  their 
school  classes  from  the  home  life  of  the 
children, 

"The  time  Is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  graduotes  of  this  school  will 
find  connected  with  every  public  school  In 
which  they  teach  a  similar  cottage  in 
which  they  will  hold  their  classes.  These 
public  school  home-houses  win  be  not  bet- 
ter than  the  average  family  can  hope  to 


have  by  the  practice  of  thrift  and  energy, 
but  they  vrlll  be  good  of  their  type,  clean, 
and  furnished  tastefully,  and  they  wflf 
provide  standards  for  the  ciilldren  who 
receive  their  lessons  In  home-making  In 
them. 

Neiffhborkood  Centen. 

"These  home-making  centers  will  be 
neii^borhood  cei^ters.  Bread  making 
may  go  out  of  the  home ;  canning  may  no 
longer  be  done  In  the  family  kitchen; 
centralized  laundry  machinery  may  re- 
lieve the  house  mother;  homemade  gar- 
ments may  be  replaced  by  factory  prod- 
ucts; the  community -owned  vacuum 
cleaner  may  render  unnecessary  fatigu- 
ing sweeping,  dusting,  and  cleaning;  hot 
water  may  flow  fi-ora  centralized  plants 
dnd  warm  the  homes  of  the  conununlty, 
yet  home  making  wHl  still  be  a  subject 
for  study  and  instruction. 

"As  the  manual  labor  goes  out  from 
the  home,  the  mafrngefnent  of  that  home's 
affairs,  the  adjustment  of  that  home  to 
the  community  life,  will  increase  in  Im- 
portance. It  will  still  be  the  center  In 
which  little  children  must  be  protected, 
cared  for,  and  to  which  the  producer  of 
material  wealth  will  return  to  be  re- 
created and  made  ready  to  meet  the 
world^s  demands  upon  him. 

"The  old-time  succ'essftil  home  manu- 
facturer of  household  linens  dopendetl 
upon  a  skill  taught  by  mother  to  daugh- 
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ter;  the  present-day  choice  of  linens, 
alike  suitiible  to  purpose  and  purse,  re- 
quires intellectual  training.  As  the 
skilled  trades  go  out  from  the  household, 
the  demand  for  the  trained  ability  to 
choose  increases. 

For  Girls  Who  Are  Wage  Eamen. 

"Already  one  out  of  evei-y  three  girls 
of  white  American  parentage  works  for 
wages  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24. 
Home-economics  education  must  give  to 
those  girls  the  ability  to  choose  wisely 
their  food  that  they  may  remain  well, 
to  select  and  care  for  their  clothing  that 
they  may  be  suitably  clad  for  their  oc- 


cupation, and  to  control  their  environ- 
ment that  they  may  attain  the  maximum 
of  well-being  from  the  expenditure  of 
their  Income  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
wage-earning  period  of  their  youth  they 
may  enter  into  their  own  home  life  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  that  they  in  turn  may  be- 
come the  controlling  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  American  homes, 
in  which  shall  be  sheltered,  protected, 
and  developed  American  citizens,  strong 
of  body, '  keen  of  brain,  true  of  heart, 
clean  in  spirit,  and  capable  of  carrying 
onward  the  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


PRUSSIAN    WARNING    AGAINST    HISTOBT 
TEACHING. 


The  Norsk  Skoletldende  of  November 
30  contains  a  bit  of  significant  new^s  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Hofacker,  of  Berlin,  to 
Aftenposten,  of  Chrlstlanla.  According 
to  this,  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  of 
Prussia  has  issued  a  warning  to  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  schools  against 
the  misuse  of  history  teaching  for  na- 
tionalistic ends.  Instruction  in  history 
with  the  view  of  Inciting  peoples  against 
each  other  must  be  supplanted  by  historic 
facts  with  broad  historic  setting.  All 
partisan  and  false  presentations  touching 
the  course  of  the  war  must  be  avoided. 
It  is,  moreover,  ordered  that  all  books 
tending  to  glorify  wars  as  such  must  be 
removed  from  the  school  llbrarlea 

The  Skoletldende  adds  that  '*  we  (the 
school  men  of  Norway)  have  diligently 
sought  guidai^ce  for  the  ordering  of  our 
school  system  and  instruction  from  Ger- 
many, at  times  a  little  too  diligently. 
Here  we  have  something  in  every  way 
worthy  of  attention.  The  frightful  dis- 
asters which  have  now  overtaken  the 
German  people  have  opened  their  eyes. 
The  view  of  history  Instruction  which 
has  prompted  the  warning  of  the  Prus- 
F.Uin  Ecclesiastical  Department  has  uni- 
versal application  and  validity." 


FRANCE  INTERESTED  IN   OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOLS. 


P.  Laple,  director  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  France,  writing  to  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  In  answer  to  her  inquiry  as  to  the 
most  effective  method  by  which  Amer- 
ican teachers  and  social  workers  could 
help   French  education   at   the   present 


time,  emphasizes  the  need  for  open-air 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  French  cities. 
He  says: 

"  I  think  that  one  of  the  gravest  de- 
fects of  our  French  organization  Is  the 
lack  of  schools  Intended  especially  for 
sickly  children,  predisposed  to  disease, 
and,  preeminently,  tuberculosis.  In  the 
towns  and  cities,  where  these  children 
are  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
the  country,  our  schools  have  not  at 
their  command  playgrounds  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  them  to  fill  their  lungs 
with  fresh  air;  and,  scattered  as  they 
are  among  their  stronger  playmates,  the 
more  crowded  the  school  the  more  formid- 
able the  danger  they  constitute. 

"I  ardently  wish  that  in  the  suburbs 
of  each  of  our  cities  there  could  be  built, 
in  the  midst  of  rustic  surroundings, 
open-air  schools  where  the  children  who 
are  most  delicate  could  spend  their  en- 
tire days.  I  wish,  too,  that  these  schools 
might  be  equipped  not  only  with  the 
school  material  adapted  to  the  most  re- 
cent hygienic  requirements,  but  also  to 
the  rendering  of  all  medical  services  that 
are  given  in  conjunction  with  the  schools 
of  the  United  States. 

"  If  your  compatriots  should  aid  you 
to  Idealize  this  Ideal,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  cities  In  their  turn  would  deem  It  an 
honor  to  contribute  to  it.  They  would 
be  glad,  for  example,  to  furnish  the  sites 
for  the  construction  of  the  open-air 
schools." 


TEACHERS'   SALARIES   AND   PENSIONS  IN 
SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 


In  the  Scandinavian  countries  salaries 
and  pensions  of  teachers  are  regulated  by 
law,  so  that  a  position  means  a  certain 
salary,  and  a  specified  number  of  years  of 


service  an  increment  and  the  attaining 
of  the  age  limit  a  retiring  allowance.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  scheme  of  remu- 
neration like  this  Induces  a  teacher  to 
look  upon  his  calling  not  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  more  desirable  but  as 
a  life  work.  He  is  also  relieved,  in  a 
measure,  of  the  i)etty  annoyances  of  hav- 
ing to  negotiate  with  local  boards  from 
time  to  time.  Successive  enactments 
have  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  sala- 
ries on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and  com- 
forts which  a  person  in  the  position  of  a 
teacher  may  reasonably  expect. 

In  a  general  way  the  remuneration  is 
rather  higher  In  Sweden  than  in  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  if  the  successive 
increments  for  years  of  service  be  count- 
dl.  In  all  the  countries  there  are  over 
and  above  the  yearly  pay  free  home,  gar- 
den, and  fuel,  or  the  money  equivalents 
of  these.  An  interesting  and  significant 
part  of  the  salary  laws  is  the  considera- 
tion given  for  length  of  service. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Supt.  Holger 
Begtrup,  of  the  People's  High  School  of 
Frederiksborg,  Denmark,  the  salary  reg- 
ulations for  his  country  now  in  effect,  to- 
gether with  special  enactments  for  1919, 
are  at  hand : 

The  fixed  annual  salary  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  been — 

For  a  rural  teacher  in  the  first  salary 
class,  900  to  1,500  crowns  *  plus  teacher's 
home,  garden  plot,  and  fuel,  with  succes- 
sive increments,  amounting  In  the  course 
of  20  years  to  a  sum  of  from  1,900  to  2,500 
crowns.  For  a  rural  teacher  in  the  sec- 
ond salary  class,  700-900  plus  home,  gar- 
den, and  fuel,  increasing  In  the  course  of 
20  years  to  1,700-1.900  crowns. 

Women  teachers  in  primary  grades  (in 
rural  districts),  500-700  crowns.  Teach- 
ers In  the  cities  of  the  Provinces  receive 
a  basic  salary  of  1,600  crowns  increasing 
in  20  years  to  3,000.  Women  teachers  in ' 
the  cities  of  the  Provinces,  basic  salary. 
1,500  crowns.  Increasing  in  20  years  to 
2,000,  A  teacher  in  Openhagen  receives 
1,800  croAAiis  gradually  increasing  to 
3,600. 

Besides  the  municipal  "high  cost  of 
living  bonus,"  which.  In  places  where  it 
Is  granted  amounts  of  100-200  crowns 
annually,  the  State  has  been  granting  a 
similar  bonus.  It  Is  paid  to  teachers 
under  the  civll-servlce  enactment  of  1917 
and  amounts  to  the  following  sums  for 
1918:  600  crowns  for  a  married  teacher 
and  400  for  a  single  teacher,  in  no  case, 
however,  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
current  salary.  This  addition  to  the 
teachers'  salaries  has  been  further  in- 
creased by  recent  enactments  adding  120 
crowns  to  a  married  teacher's  salary  for 
1919. 

^  A  crown  Is  equivalent  to  about  26  cents. 
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School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 


PRTSICAL   FITNESS   FOB   TEACHEB8   AND 
STUDSNTB. 


Haw  many  teachers  and  students  know 
when  they  are  physically  fit?  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood  gives  some  of  the  signs  In  a 
leaflet  which  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  distributing  to 
New  Jersey  teachers.  Hei»e  Is  his  list, 
with  part  of  his  comment : 

"1.  A  sense  of  physical  well-being. 
This  means  that  you  should  feel  a  zest 
and  satisfaction  In  mental  and  muscular 
effort;  an  Interest  and  joy  in  work  and 
recreation,  kept  In  sensible  proportion 
and  balance ;  and  a  freedom  from  pain — 
for  this  Inevitably  interferes  with  clear 
thinking,  concentrated  effort,  and  effec- 
tive work. 

**2.  A  feeling  of  being  refreshed  and 
recuperated  on  rising  in  the  morning 
after  a  customary  night's  rest  and  a  feel- 
ing of  healthy  fatigue  as  bedtime  ap- 
proaches. The  hang  over  of  fatigue  in 
tbe  morning,  experienced  by  so  many 
students  and  teachers,  should  be  escaped 
from  as  fast  as  possible.  On  the  other 
band,  a  feeling  of  intellectual  keenness 
and  brilliancy  in  the  late  evening  should 
be  viewed  with  suspicion.  It  is  an  auto- 
intoxlcatioQ  of  the  nerves. 

"  3.  Enjoyment  of  vrbolesome  food,  in- 
eluding  a  moderately  good  appetite  even 
for  breakfast  To  l>egin  the  day's  work 
without  a  fairly  nourishing  breakfast  is 
jutft  as  sensible  as  for  a  steamer  captain 
to  stoke  his  furnace  with  the  chopped- 
tip  woodwork  from  his  TesseL 

*'4.  Body  weight  maintained  at  aboot 
tile  proper  standard  for  height  and  age. 
A  person  who  is  10  per  cent  or  more  under 
standard  weight  Is  probably  undernour- 
ished and  to  some  extent  deficient  in 
energy  and  endurance.  The  individual 
who  Is  more  than  10  per  cent  above  stand- 
ard weight  is  carrying  burdensome  'ex- 
cess baggage*  wlilch  Is  apt,  with  ad- 
vancing years,  to  prove  a  handicap  to 
health  or  perhaps  to  life. 

''5.  Elimination  from  the  Intestinal 
tract.  This  should  take  place  at  least 
once  dally. 

"C.  Freedom  from  persistent  worry. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  destructive  In- 
fluences upon  life,  liealth,  and  physical 
as  well  as  mental  fitness.*' 

"  If  you  are  hcmestly  intent  upon  being 
physically  fit,  what  should  you  do?" 
asked  Dr.  Wood,  and  answers  as  follows : 

"1.  Admit  to  yourself  the  limitations 
upon  your  healtli,  if  such  have  been  im- 


posed upon  you  by  ancestral  influence  and 
your  own  past  life ;  but  do  not  because  of 
these  be  discouraged. 

"2.  Free  yourself  from  physical  de- 
fects that  are  wholly  or  partially  remedi- 
able, which  may  lower  your  physical  fit- 
jiess.  The  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth  should  be 
especially  looked  after. 

"3.  Eat  regularly.    Eat  slowly. 

"Eat  some  hard  food  for  the  sake  of 
the  teeth;  eat  fresh,  raw,  or  green  food 
for  the  cliemlcal  needs  of  the  body ;  eat 
meat  or  eggs  only  once  a  day. 

"Eat  lightly  of  easily  digested  food 
when  tired,  excited,  or  anxious. 

"  Drink  three  to  &ye  glasses  of  water  a 
day  outside  of  mealtime. 

"  Finally,  before  putting  food  into  the 
mouth,  always  wash  your  hands. 

"4.  Spend  eight  to  nine  hours  in  bed 
every  night.  Very  few  can  maintain 
physical  fitness  with  less  than  eight 
hours  in  bed  daily. 

"5.  Spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day  in 
recreation  and  exercise,  outdoors,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  it  is  possible^  with  few  excep- 
tions, even  in  stormy  weather,  it  you  plan 
Intelligently  enough. 

"  6.  Acquire  and  maintain  a  good  pos- 
ture; weight  over  the  balls  of  the  feet; 
chest  forward;  abdomen  back;  the  back 
not  hollowed  too  much;  the  top  of  the 
head  held  as  high  as  possible  without 
fatiguing  strain. 

"  7.  Take  a  cool  tub,  shower«  or  sponge 
bath  each  morning  before  breakfast  Use 
a  coarse  towel  and  flesh  brushes,  as  the 
vigorous  friction  of  the  entire  body  sur- 
face is  of  great  value.  Twice  a  week 
take  a  warm  cleansing  bath  at  bedtime. 

"8.  Attend  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
intestine  daily  and  with  absolute  regu- 
larity. Constipation  is  the  most  common 
of  all  physical  aliments.  It  is  the  trench 
disease  of  sedentary  workers. 

"9.  Get  some  form  of  mental  as  well 
as  muscular  recreation  regularly.  Culti- 
vate some  hobby  for  an  avocation*  Cul- 
tivate and  preserve  the  play  spirit. 

"  10.  Avoid  worry  as  you  would  avoid 
the  plague." 


'BEALTH  STOSIBS"  IN  MINNESOTA. 


In  1914-15  the  Minnesota  Public 
Health  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  for- 
mulated a  plan  whereby  every  one  of 
tlie  20,000  teachers  in  Minnesota  would 
receive  a  syllabus  of  public  health.    This 


syllabus  was  to  be  used  by  the  teachers 
as  a  basis  for  health  t«lks  developed  to 
suit  the  various  pupils. 

This  year  the  State  Department  of 
Education  approved  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  talks  would  be  prepared  by 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Public  Health  Association.  The  talks  are 
In  the  nature  of  "  health  stories."  There 
win  be  60  in  all  for  the  school  year,  the 
plan  being  to  liave  two  delivered  each 
week  while  school  is  in  session.  Every 
month  the  eight  talks  will  be  printed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
distributed  to  the  teachers. 

The  titles  of  the  first  eight  talks  are: 
(1)  Germs;  what  they  are  and  their 
kinds;  (2)  Germs,  their  size;  (3)  How 
germs  grow;  (4)  The  enviromnent  of 
germs;  (5)  More  about  how  germs  grow; 
(6)  More  about  the  environment  of 
germs;  (7)  The  abode  of  germs;  (8) 
How  germs  are  passed  from  one  person 
to  another. 

"  Public  health  must  be  taught  in  the 
grades  if  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  to  be  reached,"  asserts  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  In  announcing  the 
series. 


maamAL  measubbs  in  arnnbtlvanul 

More  drastic  legislation  to  provide 
remedies  for  defects  revealed  l»jr  medical 
inspection  is  urged  in  the  1918  report 
of  State  Supt  Schaeffcr,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Supt.  Schaefl!er  says: 

"The  school  code  provided  for  medi- 
cal inspection  and  placed  it  under  the 
care  aad  supervision  of  the  State  com- 
missioner of  health.  The  inspection  was 
never  more  eSlcient  than  the  physicians 
who  made  it  Defects  which  can  be 
corrected  by  medical  aid  or  by  physical 
training  should  receive  more  careful  at- 
tention. More  drastic  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  remedies  is  needed* 
Our  physicians  will  return  from  active 
service  with  better  conceptions  of  wliat 
can  be  done.  But  physical  training 
should  not  be  expected  to  supply  brtUns 
or  to  overcome  all  the  limitations  which 
heredity  imposes.  Here,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  school  should  not  be  expected 
to  furnish  a  panacea  for  all  tlie  ills  by 
which  the  race  is  afilicted.  The  best  sys- 
tems of  physical  education  can  lielp  cor« 
rect  but  can  not  cure  ilefccts,  even  witli 
the  assistance  of  doctors,  dentists*  nurses, 
and  other  experts." 
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THE  POVERTY  EXCUSE. 


Poverty  is  the  most  frequent  excuse  for 
poor  schools.  Some  communities  that  are 
genuinely  poor,  and  others  that  are  not  so 
poor  as  they  think  they  are,  are  constantly 
claiming  that  they  would  like  to  liave  bet- 
ter schools,  but  can  not  afford  them. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  if  a  com- 
munity is  poor  it  needs  good  schools  all 
the  more.  The  investment  value  of  edu- 
cation is  a  fundamental  issue.  A  poor 
community  can  not  afford  not  to  have 
good  schools. 

But  the  poverty  excuse  is  likely  to  be 
vulnerable  at  a  still  more  vital  point 
Many  communities  think  they  are  poor 
when  they  are  not  Columbia,  S.  C,  re- 
cently surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  school  authori- 
ties, turned  out  to  be  not,  as  some  of  the 
citizens  believed,  a  poor  city,  but  one  of 
the  12  richest  cities  of  Its  class  In  the 
United  States,  fully  able  to  pay  better 
salaries  and  introduce  new  subjects  and 
methods. 

Many  other  States  and  communities  will 
do  well  to  compare  their  situation  with 
that  of  others  before  they  plead  poverty. 


PAYING  THE  TEACHER. 


We  may  talk  as  we  like  about  progress 
in  education,  but  if  we  fail  to  spend  money 
for  teachers  there  will  be  no  progress. 
School  boards  who  take  a  complaisant  at- 
titude about  teachers*  pay  should  read  the 
National  Education  Association  report 
on  teachers'  salaries.  They  will  find  there 
solemn  words  about  the  "threatened  col- 
lapse of  the  teaching  profession,**  sensa- 
tional words  used  by  men  accustomed  to 
weigh  their  utterances  carefully. 

In  the  new. world  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy that  Is  emerging,  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  skill  will  count  for  more 
than  in  the  old.  Education  becomes  the 
chief  business  of  legislatures  and  con- 
gresses representing  the  people. 


In  America  we  measure  values  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and  men  and  women 
have  formed  the  habit  of  selling  their 
labor  of  whatever  kind  in  the  highest 
market  they  can  command.  It  is  only 
through  increase  of  pay,  therefore,  that 
we  may  hope  to  improve  to  any  large  ex- 
tent the  character  of  the  personnel  of 
any  profession  or  trade.  It  is  only  by 
very  large  increases  in  pay  of  teachers 
that  we  may  hope  to  improve  our  schools 
appreciably.  Small  increases  of  5,  10, 
or  20  per  cent  will  not  avail,  for  they  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  hold  in  the  schools 
men  and  women  of  superior  ability. 
Teachers  are  now  paid  less  for  their 
work  than  any  other  class  of  workmen, 
and  the  increase  in  their  pay  in  the  last 
few  years  has  iu  nowise  been  in  keeping 
with  the  increase  in  pay  of  other  work- 
men, or  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  While  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  approximately  80  per  cent- 
food,  85  per  cent ;  clothing,  106  per  cent ; 
drugs,  103  per  cent;  fuel,  53  per  cent; 
and  house  furnishing  goods,  75  per  cent — 
the  salaries  of  teachers  have  increased 
only  about  12  per  cent.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  salai*y  of  tlie  teacher  In  our 
public  schools  is,  therefore,  only  about  62 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 
Mail  carriers,  policemen,  unskilled  la- 
borers, cooks,  telegraph  messengers  are 
paid  much  higher  wages  than  are  teach- 
ers. As  a  result  many  of  the  better 
teachers  are  leaving  the  schools  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  men  and  women  of 
less  native  ability,  less  education  and 
culture,  and  less  training  and  experience. 
Many  of  the  places  are  not  illled  at  all. 
As  an  inevitable  result  the  character  of 
the  schools  is  being  lowered  just  at  a 
time  when  It  ought  to  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  standard. 

Students  now  entering  the  normal 
schools  to  prepare  for  teaching  are  not 
of  as  good  quality  as  they  were  formerly, 
which  means  that  the  standards  of  the 
schools  must  continue  to  falL  In  some 
normal  schools  the  enrollment  is  far 
less  than  In  former  years. 

The  only  remedy  is  larger  pay  for 
teachers.  If  school  boards,  legislators, 
and  county  and  city  councils  would  Im- 
mediately announce  the  policy  of  doubling 
tbe  average  salary  of  teachers  within 
the  next  five  years  and  of  adding  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  more  within  the 
10  yeai*s  following  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  the 
average  salary  of  public  school-teachers 
would  be  not  less  than  $1,500 — about  one 
and  a  half  times  larger  than  they  re- 
ceive at  present — and  then  take  steps 
for  carrying  out  this  policy,  much  good 
would  be  accomplished  thereby  at  once. 
Such  a  policy  and  such  a  prospect  would 
attract  to   the   schools   more   men   and 


women  of  superior  ability  and  would 
hold  them,  working  contentedly  and, 
therefore,  profitably  for  the  children  and 
the  public  welfare.  Such  increase  in 
salary  should  carry  with  it  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent  In  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  school  term,  which  is 
now  less  than  160  days. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
past  conditions  and  who  have  given  the 
matter  no  intelligent  thought,  the  in- 
crease recommended  may  seem  large,  but 
in  fact  it  is  not  It  would  in  most  States 
mean  a  range  of  salaries  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000.  No  person  who  is  fit  to  take  the 
time  and  money  and  opportunity  of  the 
children  of  this  great  democratic  Re- 
public for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for 
life,  for  making  a  living,  and  for  virtu- 
ous citizenship  should  be  asked  to  work 
for  less  than  $1,000  a  year  In  any  com- 
munity or  in  any  State.  No  one  who  is 
unworthy  of  this  minimum  salary  is 
fitted  to  do  tills  work  and  no  such  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  waste  the  time 
and  money  of  the  children  and  to  fritter 
away  their  opportunity  for  education. 
At  present  the  teachers  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  paid  annually  something  less 
than  $400,000,000.  An  increase  of  150 
per  cent  In  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  number  would  make 
a  total  salary  expenditure  of  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  that  will  probably  be  re- 
quired In  15  years  from  now  It  will  be 
less  than  $1,600,000,000,  which  is  less 
than  the  annual  expenditure  for  purely 
Federal  governmental  purposes  before 
the  war,  and  probably  much  less  than  half 
of  what  these  expenses  will  be  15  years 
from  now. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  tlie  teachers 
that  this  policy  is  advocated.  Schools 
are  not  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers.  If  men  and  women  of  ability 
are  not  willing  to  teach  for  the  pay  of- 
fered them  they  can  quit  and  do  some- 
thing else  for  a  living,  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  best  do.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  schools,  the  children  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  strength 
and  safey  of  the  Nation  that  the  policy 
Is  advocated. 


NOTES. 

Forty-three  legislatures  in  session  In 
1919  present  a  real  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational reconstruction. 


Reports  of  three  education  surveys- 
South  Dakota,  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. — tissued  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  In  January,  testify  to  the 
ombitions  of  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  improve  their  schools. 


Congreas  has  seldom  had  as  much  pro- 
posed educational  legislation  before  it 
as  at  present.  The  N.  B.  A.  bill,  the 
Baer  bill,  and  various  other  proposals 
attest  the  recognition  given  to  education 
as  a  national  concern. 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


Classroom  organization  and  control,  by 
J.  B.  Sears.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [c.  1918.] 
300  p.  12^  (Rivei-side  textbooks  in 
education.) 

Attempts  to  treat  "the  old  and  ever- 
present  problem  of  school  management 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  sociology 
rather  than  from  the  psychological  angle." 

Comparative  education.  Studies  of  the 
educational  systems  of  six  modem 
nations.  Edited  by  Peter  Sandiford. 
Loudon,  Toronto  [etc.]  J.  M.  Dent  & 
son,  ltd.    500  p.  8^ 

The  educational  systems  of  six  modem 
nations — United  States,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Canada,  and  Denmark — ^are 
described  in  this  volume.  The  underlying 
theory  Is  thus  stated  in  the  Introduction : 
"The  reconstruction  that  is  to  follow  the 
war  must  be  based  on  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  what  the  ^orld  has  already 
accomplished^  a  more  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  interplay  of  cause  and  effect  in  our 
social  organizations,  and  a  close  study  of 
the  lessons  of  the  War  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  world." 

Eow  to  teach  the  special  subjects,  by 
Calvin  N.  Kendall  and  George  A«  Mi- 
rlck.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  company  [c.  1918.]  310  p. 
lllus.  12'.  (Riverside  textbooks  In 
education.)    $1.00. 

Designed  particularly  for  smaller  places, 
where  special  supervisors  arc  not  avaUable, 
this  book  seeks  to  afford  practical  assist- 
ance '  to  teachers  in  their  morning  exer- 
cises, gpecial-day  programs,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  seat  work  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  in  conducting  the  instraction  In 
music,  drawing,  physical  training,  play,  na- 
ture study,  and  agriculture. 

Recreation  for  teachers,  or  the  teacher's 
leisure  time,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  New 
York,  The  MacmiUan  company,  1918. 
288  p.    iilus.    12-.    $1.60. 

Contains  chapters  on  the  need  for  recrea- 
tion for  teachers;  reducing  the  strain  of 
teaching;  factors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
teaching,  various  types  of  recreation ;  after 
school ;  the  teachers'  evenings ;  Saturday ; 
Sunday;  the  week  ends  and  short  vaca- 
tions; the  teachers*  Institutes;  the  sum- 
mer at  home  ;  summer  work ;  summer  teach- 
ing, summer  play;  recreation  at  summer 
schools. 

RECENT  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION. 


'Educational  Survey  of  FAyria,  Ohio.  (Bul- 
letin 1918,  no.  15.)  300  p.  tables.  8*. 
In  1016  and  1017  a  group  of  experts  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  the 
request  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
made  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 


The  report  as  published  contains  a  series  of 
recommendations,  with  fairly  detailed  dis- 
cussions of  administration  and  supervision ; 
school  buildings;  the  high  school;  instruc- 
tion In  primary  grades ;  Instruction  In  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades;  civic  educa- 
tion ;  school  and  home  gardening ;  music  in 
the  public  schools ;  drawing  and  art  educa- 
tion ;  home  economics ;  vocational  education. 

Rural-Teacher  Preparation  In  State  Nor- 
fnal  Schools.  By  Ernest  Burnhani.  77 
p.    8".    (Bulletin  1918,  no.  27.) 

Seeks  to  afford  a  source  to  which  normal 
schools  may  turn  for  constructive  sugges- 
tions in  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
Part  I  sumnmrizes  the  literature  to  date, 
reviews  the  normal  school  catalogues,  and 
gives  the  results  of  a  special  questionnaire 
on  rural-teacher  preparation  in  normal 
schools.  Part  II  discusses  "outstanding 
problems  and  progress,"  under  such  topics 
as:  Relation  of  rural  to  general  education, 
and  specific  problems  in  rural-teacher  prepa- 
ration—entrance,  and  graduation  standards, 
courses  of  study,  selection  of  faculty,  class 
and  practice  teaching,  and  worth-while  ex- 
tension and  promotion.  The  appendix  con- 
tains detailed  descriptions  of  work  In  indi- 
vidual institutions. 

The  Public  ScJwols  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  (Bulletin  1918,  no.  28.)  102 
p.    tables.    8*. 

Report  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  the  request  of  the  Columbia 
board  of  school  commissioners.  Finds  that 
schools  are  not  adequately  supported,  sal- 
aries are  inexcusably  low,  school  activities 
are  narrowly  restricted,  and  the  supervision 
is  inadequate.  The  report  shows  that  Co- 
lumbia is  a  much  wealthier  city  than  it  was 
thought  to  be,  and  that  it  can  well  afford 
the  program  that  is  recommended  of  higher 
salaries,  regrouping  of  grades,  new  buUd- 
ings,  longer  school  sessions,  adequate  super- 
vision, and  the  introduction  of  the  newer 
school  activities,  such  as  kindergarten,  even- 
ing classes,  home  economics,  manual  train- 
ing, agriculture,  etc. 

The  Educational  System  of  South  Da- 
kota. 304  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8**.  (Bul- 
letin 1918,  no.  31.)  Report  of  a  survey 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  CJommissioner  of  Eklucntion. 

In  1017  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota 
passed  an  act  providing  for  a  State  educa- 
tional survey.  The  survey  commission 
created  under  the  act  asked  the  Bureau  of  * 
Education  to  make  the  survey.  The  report 
was  submitted  to  the  South  Dakota  Sur- 
vey Commission  on  June  10,  1018,  and  is 
now  published,  accompanied  by  a  brief  re- 
port from  the  commission  to  the  governor 
approving  and  accepting  the  conclusions  of 
the  survey  committee  from  the  bureau. 

The  report  treats  of:  State  and  local 
educational  organization  and  administration 
in  South  Dakota,  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State,  and  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  these  schools,  and  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  State. 


Teaching  AmeHcan  Ideals  Through  Lit- 
erature. By  Henry  Neumann.  21  p. 
8"".     (Bulletin  1918,  no.  32.) 

Contains  suggestions  for  teaching  Ameri- 
can literature  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster 
ideals.  Outlines  the  conceptions  American 
poetry  and  prose  should  enforce — the  idea 
of  a  certain  greatness  latent  In  the  com- 
monest of  persons,  America's  rating  of  her 
children  upon  their  own  merits  and  not 
upon  their  birth,  the  fact  that  American 
literature  sings  the  dignity  of  work,  that 
the  American  ideal  sets  great  store  by  self- 
reliance,  that  America  Is  good  natured, 
kindly,  and  full  of  fun,  that  a  true  democ- 
racy requires  respect  for  differences,  that 
democracy  means  obligation,  that  the  ideal 
of  freedom  requires  changes  in  social  ar- 
rangements as  well  as  insistence  upon  per- 
sonal duty,  that  our  democracy  will  profit 
from  understanding  other  countries,  and 
that  democracy  rests  upon  exceUence  in 
character.  On  the  basis  of  this  list  of  con- 
ceptions of  American  ideals,  appropriate 
literature  is  suggested. 


EXTENSION   SERVICE   SHOWS 
RAPID  EXPANSION. 


*'  When  the  European  War  began  the 
United  States  had  Just  entered  on  the 
development  of  a  national  system  of  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,"  says  Secretary  of  Aigrlculture 
Houston  in  a  recent  report.  "  This  system 
was  partly  organized  in  all  the  States 
and  in  operation  in  about  half  the  coun- 
ties. Under  the  stimulus  of  war  needs 
and  with  funds  especially  provided  for 
the  purpose  by  Congress  in  the  food 
production  act,  the  system  was  rapidly 
expanded  and  strengthened  as  a  war 
emergency  measure.  The  number  of 
counties  having  agents  was  increased 
from  1,434  to  2,435  within  the  year ;  those 
with  women  home  demonstration  agents 
from  537  to  1,715,  of  which  200  were  as- 
signed to  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
The  personnel  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  was  proportionately  increased. 

"Local  organizations  supporting  and 
aiding  the  county  agent  work,  such  as 
farm  bureaus  and  other  forms  of  county 
and  community  organizations,  were  also 
rapidly  developed.  The  number  of  such 
organizations  in  tlie  South  was  Increased 
from  3,507,  w^lth  a  membership  of  113,310, 
in  1917  to  over  5,000,  with  a  membership 
of  about  500,000,  in  1918.  The  number  of 
farm  bureaus  in  the  north  and  west  in- 
creased from  278,  with  a  membership  of 
less  than  100,000,  In  1917  to  775,  with  a 
membership  of  about  300,000,  in  1918. 
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RESPONSIBLE  TASK  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTS  OF  STATE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  COLLEGES. 


Secretary  Lane  Would  Have  Them  on 
''Soldier  Settlement  Bowds"  in  the 
Various  State^-^Sosffeated  Bill  for 
States  to  Coopeimte  with  Federal 
G«Temmeiit. 


That  the  president  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  each  State  shall  serve  as 
one  of  the  three  members  of  a  "soldier 
settlement  board,"  to  look  after  the  re- 
daiming  and  developing  of  unused  land 
for  the  benefit  of  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors,  is  the  proposal  made  by  Secretary 
Lane  in  a  bOl  drafted  by  his  department 
providing  for  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  important  work  and  sent  to  all  gov- 
ernors with  the  request  that  if  they  ap- 
prove, they  present  it  to  the  legislature. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  bin  Is — 
to  provide  employment  and  rural  homes 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  others 
who  have  served  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  European  war 
or  other  wars  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding former  American  dtlsens  who 
served  In  allied  armies  against  the  cen- 
tral powers  and  have  been  repatriated, 
and  who  have  been  honorably  discharged, 
hereafter  r^erred  to  generally  as  "sol- 
diers"; and  to  accomplish  such  purpose 
by  cooperation  with  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  engaged  In  work  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

Tws  FIjns. 

Two  plans  are  embodied  In  the  bill. 
Under  one  the  State  Is  to  provide  the  land 
needed  for  settlement  and  the  United 
States  will  provide  the  money  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  reclamation  and 
subdivision  and  the  necessary  improve- 
ments and  equipment,  perform  the  ncces- 
stLT^  work,  and  have  charge  of  all  settle- 
ment work. 

Under  the  other  plan  the  soldier  settle- 
ment board  makes  actual  eiq[)endltures  to 
an  amount  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  investment  for  reclamation,  actual 
payment  for  the  land,  farm  improvements 
and  equipment,  and  the  board  Is  to  have 
the  option,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  control  the 
preparation  of  tlie  land  as  homes  and 
the  settlement  thereof. 

Asitadtanl  Tnlalas  T»  Be  Provided. 

The  soldier  settlement  board  would  be 
authorized  under  the  proposed  bill  to  pro- 
vide all  necessary  means  for  agricultural 
training  for  the  soldier,  so  as  to  render 
him  better  qualified  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  land.  The  board  Is  authorized  to  ar- 
range with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  sharing  In  the  expense  of 
this  work  under  appropriate  conditions 
of  supervision  by  the  Federal  Government. 


CONFERENCE 
SCHOOLS    AT 
ING. 


ON     VILLAGE 
CmCAGO    MEET- 


A  conference  on  education  in  village 
schools  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February 
25,  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
Sdoeatlon  Association. 

At  the  morning  session  the  general  sub- 
ject wni  be  "  Some  possibilities  of  the 
village  school  course  of  study."  Applied 
agriculture,  applied  home  economics,  nat- 
ural science  with  rural  applications,  and 
home  geography  will  be  discussed. 

"  Organization  for  the  village  commun- 
ity "  and  "  The  village  as  a  center  for  the 
consolidation  of  schools"  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  afternoon  session.    After  an 


Introductory  talk  covering  the  general 
problems  of  community  organization,  the 
possibilities  of  organizing  for  discussion 
of  public  questions,  for  recreation,  and 
for  cooperative  buying  and  selling  will  be 
considered. 


If  boards  of  education  would  spend 
half  their  time  in  work  to  get  funds  they 
would  do  better  for  education  than  they 
now  do.  They  prefer  the  easier  labor  of 
trying  to  reduce  expenditures  after 
others  have  given  them  what  mon^f  they 
ehoose.  It  is  symptomatic  of  incompe- 
tenee  for  a  lK>ard  to  worry  and  to  wran< 
gle  over  petty  sums  rather  than  to  go  out 
and  raise  sufficient  means  to  carry  on 
public  education  creditably.  The  work^f 
educating  public  sentiment  to  reasonable 
school  appropriations  should  be  carried 
on  all  through  the  year  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation.— William  E.  ChamoeUor. 


BACK   TO   SCHOOL. 

To  State,  Oonnty,  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools: 

The  Back-to-School  Drive  hae  heen  talten  «s  one  part  of  the  Children'i 
Year  prognnun  of  the  OhildrenNs  Bnrean  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Lahor  and  the  Child  Welfare  Committees  of  the  Connoil  of  National 
Defense.  The  immediate  purpose  of  continning  this  drire  is  to  ondeavor 
to  return  to  school  duldren  who  have  recently  left  school  to  enter  em« 
ployment  and  to  aid  in  keeping  in  school  children  who  sliow  signs  of 
leaving;  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  work  toward  higher  mimmnm  vtandards 
of  protection  for  children  m  industry.  The  actual  work  of  the  drive  is 
heing  done  by  the  local  Child  Welfare  Committees. 

The  Back-to^School  Drive  must  be  a  cooperative  undertaking  if  it  is  to 
succeed.  The  assistance  of  the  schools  is  especially  necessary  to  its 
success. 

In  the  past  year  tliere  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  entering  industry.  The  best  information  obtainable  shows  that 
in  most  oases  their  families  have  not  needed  their  earnings  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  oonsidered  their  employment  a  wal:  aeoessityy  bst  the 
high  wages  offered  have  been  an  inducement  to  go  to  work.  Deports 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that  many  children  are  work- 
ing long  hours  and  under  unsuitable  conditions.  There  has  been  in  many 
places  a  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of  ohild  lahor  and  school  attendr 
ence  laws  under  the  excuse  of  war  emergency.  With  the  coming  of  peace 
this  excuse  can  no  longer  be  offered. 

The  war  has  taught  us  with  a  new  emphasis  that  children  are  a  nation's 
^greatest  asset.  Jf ow  that  the  war  has  ceaaed  and  the  time  for  Teoonstruo- 
tion  has  come,  the  work  started  in  behalf  of  children  must  not  slacken. 
The  nation  that  will  succeed  in  time  al  peace  is  the  nation  that  puts 
forth  every  effort  now  to  safeguard  ker  children.  Such  action  will  be 
no  less  valuable  for  strength  in  any  possible  future  war. 

The  Bureau  of  Edmsation,  believing  that  tiie  eentianation  of  this 
Back-to-Sckool  Drive  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  school  people,  asks 
that  you  give  your  support  by  assisting  the  School  Welfare  Committees^ 
one  dC  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  appointed  for  every  school  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Children's  Bureau  desires  any  suggestions  you  will  give  as  to  ways 
in  which  the  effort  can  be  made  of  pcaotioal  value  in  your  eommunity  as 
well  as  your  help  in  carrying  it  o^i. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


EDUCATIONAL  BILLS  PENDING  IN 
CONGRESS. 

The  Baop  bill  (H.  R.  18709)  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  list  of  bills  seek- 
ing to  create  a  department  of  education. 
Unlike  the  Smith  bill  (4087)  it  is  general 
in  its  promises,  and  covers  many  items 
under  the  heading  of  "  Education  and  hu« 
man  welfare." 

The  Smith  bill,  or  the  N.  E.  A.  bill,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  since  Senator 
Smith  accepted  largely  the  suggestions  of 
the  National  Education  Association  Com- 
mission in  presenting  his  bill,  has  not  yet 
been  reported  out  of  the  Ck)mmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate  to 
which  it  was  referred.  Senator  Smith  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive 
appropriation  bill,  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's big  supply  bills,  has  been  iMissed 
by  the  House.  It  carries  some  slight  in- 
creases for  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
chiefly  school  gardens  and  kindergarten 
education. 

Educational  legislation  pending  in  Gon- 
gi*css  is  given  below.  Ck>pie8  of  legisla- 
tive Circular  No.  1,  containing  the  same 
information  printed  separately,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

In  the  Senate. 

S.  3450  (CJoro).  To  establish  experi- 
ment stations  in  engineering  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  colleges  established  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2, 
1862  (first  Morrill  Act),  and  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto. 

S.  3784  (James).  To  create  a  commis- 
sion on  illiteracy  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Illiteracy  Commission. 

S.  3805  (Smith  of  Georgia).  To  estab- 
lish engineering  experiment  stations  in 
the  States,  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  connection  with  State-sup- 
ported univei*8ities  or  engineering  schools. 

S.  4185  (Smith  of  Georgia).  To  require 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  devise 
methods  niul  promote  plans  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States. 

S.  4702  (King).  To  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  LalK)r  a  Bureau  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Americanization,  for  the  Ameri- 
canization of  naturalized  citizens,  and  for 
other  puiixyses. 

S.  4874  (Fletcher).  To  establish  a  na- 
tional conser^^lto^y  of  music  and  art  for 


the  education  of  advanced  pupils  in  music 
in  all  its  branches,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  4922  (Smith  of  Georgia).  To  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or 
other\Nise  and  their  return  to  civil  em- 
ployment. 

Appropriates  for  such  purpose  $500,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1919,  $750,000  for 
1920,  and  $1,000,000  for  1921  and  annu- 
ally thereafter.  States  to  provide 
equal  amounts.  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  to  administer  funds 
appropriated. 

S.  4987  (Smith  of  Georgia).  To  create 
a  Department  of  Education,  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  the  conduct  of  said  depart- 
ment, to  appropriate  money  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Secretary  of  Education  provided; 
also  at  least  three  assistant  secretaries. 
Bureau  of  E^ducation  transferreil  to 
said  department;  also  "such  educa- 
tional war-emergency  commissions  or 
boards  or  educational  activities  already 
established  by  act  of  Congress**  as 
the  President  may  direct;  President 
may  also  transfer  educational  bureaus, 
divisions,  etc.,  from  other  depaitments. 
Deimrtment  to  cooperate  with  States 
in  development  of  public  education,  in- 
cluding health  education.  Appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  for  administration,  in- 
cluding educational  attach^  to  for- 
eign embassies.  Appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  for  cooperation  with  the 
States.  Of  this  amount,  $7,500,000  for 
elimination  of  illiteracy ;  $7,500,000  for 
Americanization;  $50,000,000  for  im- 
provement of  public  schools;  $20,- 
000,000  for  physical  and  health  educa- 
tion; $15,000,000  for  preparation  of 
teacliers.  State  to  provide  sum  at  least 
equal  to  sum  received  from  Federal 
Government  for  each  purpose. 

In  tiM  Hoaat. 

H.  R.  (J387  (Sears) :  To  promote  the 
improvement  of  rural  education. 

Appropriates  $275,000  annually  to  be 

used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 

the  study  and  improvement  of  rural 

education. 

H.  R.  6490  (Bankhead) :  To  require 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  devise 
methods  and  promote  plans  for  the  elim- 
ination of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States. 


H.  R.  69G2  (Candler)  :  To  grant  to  the 
several  States  all  the  public  lands  therein 
for  public-school  purposes  when  the  same 
shall  become  less  than  50,000  acres  in 
any  State. 

H.  R.  7330  (Fess) :  To  create  a  na- 
tional university  at  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

H.  R.  9686  (Howard) :  Same  as  S. 
8805. 
H.  R.  9717 (  Fields) :  Same  as  S.  3784. 
H.  R.  11189  (Sears) :  To  promote  mill- 
tary  training  by  providing  scholarships 
for  students  enrolled  in  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

H.  R.  12803  (Donovan) :  Same  as  S. 
4874. 

H.  R.  12880  (Bankhead) :  Same  as  S. 
4922. 

H.  R.  13342  (I^ver) :  To  provide  that 
the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  promoting  the  health  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  United  States. 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  "  rural 
health  work."     Appropriates  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1920;  $750,000  for  1921; 
and  $1,000,000  for  each  year  thereafter. 
H.  R.  18709  (Baer)  :  To  create  a  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Human  Wel- 
fare and  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  an<l  the 
States  in   the  encouragement  and   sup- 
port of  education,  and   for  other  pur- 
pose& 

Secretary  of  Education  and  Human 
Welfare  provided;  also  assistant  sec- 
retary. Bureau  of  Education  trans- 
ferred to  said  department;  to  be 
known  as  Bureau  of  Educational  Sta- 
tistics. Bureau  of  Self-Help  Iikluca- 
tlon  established.  President  autliorizcd 
to  transfer  other  educational  bureaus, 
divisions,  etc,  to  said  department. 
Purpose  of  department:  To  "broaden 
the  scope  of  education"  and  democ- 
ratize It  "so  that  it  will  include  and 
promote  all  human  nctivitleR,  eliminate 
illiteracy,  promote  patriotism,  equalize 
educational  opportunity,  and  advance 
the  people's  well-being,  through  the 
investigation  and  solution  of  educa- 
tional, sociological,  and  other  human 
problems." 

H.  J.  Res.  305  (Husted)  :  To  provide 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  public  education  in  the  several 
States  and  to  recommend  such  measures 
as  it  may  deem  advisable  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  same. 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


SPRING  MANUAL  READY  IN  FBBBVABT. 

Food  needs  are  appermoBt  in  the  new 
Spring  Idftnnal  of  tlie  Sdiool  Gardoi 
Army,  which  will  come  from  the  €k)veto- 
ment  Printing  OfBce  February  1.  "  Amer- 
ica's Food  Pledge.  20  million  tons,"  to 
printed  prominently  on  the  coiver,  and 
Herbert  Hoover's  latest  appod  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Garden  J^my^  itwea  in 
School  Life  for  January  1,  occupies  the 
post  of  honor  on  the  opening  page. 

Tills  Spring  Mannal  of  the  School  Gar- 
den Army  is  Intended  to  supplement  both 
the  fall  manual  sent  out  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  school  year  and  the  regional 
leaflets  issued  at  frequent  intervals. 

"  Against  the  background  of  the  (diaos 
of  present  world  co;ndltions,  oii6  appall- 
ing fact  stands  out  In  bold  relief— in  this 
nineteen  hundred  and  ninetenth  year  of 
the  Christian  era  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  are  doomed  to  death  by 
famine.  Surrounded  by  the  seeming 
plenty  of  our  food  snpidies,  few  of  us 
realize  the  awful  conditions  of  the  help- 
less people  in  other  lands.  Tet  it  is 
cet'talnly  true  that  the  need  for  saving 
and  producing  food  is  now  greater  than 
at  any  time  during  the  war. 

'*  America  has  pledged  her  honor  to 
send  abroad  two-thirds  more  food  than 
she  sent  in  191S— an  aggregate  for  this 
year  of  twenty  millions  of  tons.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  pledge  depends  upon 
the  loyal  help  of  every  citizen  and  the 
pledge  itself  lays  a  special  duty  upon  the 
young  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army.  We  still  have 
many  troops  across  the  seas  to  vihom 
food  must  go  in  plenty  and  millions  of 
hungry  children  are  looidng  to  us  f^r  the 
flood  to  keep  them  alive.  The  real  test 
of  the  School  Garden  Army  is  at  liand — 
are  we  a  lot  of  sluUlow  enthusiasts  to 
lay  down  our  hoes  when  the  drums  oease 
to  beat,  or  are  we  an  army  of  food-pro- 
ducing workers,  legally  responding  to  the 
need  of  the  worid? 

"Many  reasons  exist  for  making  1919 
the  greatest  garden  year  in  history.  The 
schools  owe  it  to  themselves  aa  well  as 
to  the  starving  peoples  of  the  world  to 
see  that  during  this  year  there  is  a  gar- 
den for  every  child  and  that  every  child 
in  a  garden  has  adeqfuate  instruction  and 

supervision." 

Topiei  Corercd. 

Sections  in  the  manual  are  devoted  to 
such  topics  as :  Making  up  the  seed  list ; 


sending  the  order;  getting  the  garden 
ready;  commercial  fertilizers;  when  to 
plant  your  crops;  how  to  plant  your 
crops ;  making  and  using  an  out-door  seed 
bed ;  weeding  your  garden ;  thinning  your 
young  vegetables;  how  to  transplant; 
i^inach — a  good  crop  for  greens ;  lettuce, 
and  how  to  grow  it;  Swiss  chard  for 
summer  use;  parsnips  for  winter  use; 
kohlrabi — ^a  crop  you  should  surely  grow ; 
beets  for  both  summer  and  winter;  car- 
rots for  every  garden;  planting  turnips 
early  and  late;  rutabagas  for  winter 
storage ;  how  to  grow  cabbages ;  growing 
your  own  potatoes ;  sweet  com  to  eat  and 


to  can ;  cucuml)ers  for  salads  and  pickles ; 
mulches  and  how  to  use  them;  squash 
and  cucumber  beetles;  how  to  fight  potato 
pests ;  spraying  with  tobacco  solutions. 


THE  SGHOOL-4SARDBN  ARMT  IN  NEW  TBRK 

STATE,  ltI8-lf . 


The  New  York  Division  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  organized 
last  spring  through  the  efforts  of  the 
regional  director  for  the  Northeastern 
States,  was  able  to  report  to  Washing- 
ton by  November  1  that  82,000  gardens 
had  been  brought  to  a  successful  harvest 
by  children.  The  total  number  of  sudi 
gardens,  organized  through  all  agencies 
at  work — College  of  Agriculture,  Junior 
Bed  Gross,  Gliamber  of  Commerce,  etc. — 
was  estimated  at  50,000. 

New  York's  program  fbr  1919,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington,  through  its  New  York  gar- 
den director,  who  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, calls  for  300,000  supervised  gar- 
dens, each  one  pledged  to  raise  at  least 
$10  worth  of  vegetables.  Local  boards 
of  etlucatlon  are  expected  to  put  a  total 


of  $100,000  into  supervision  to  meet  the 
requests  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  sent  a  letter  to  every  New 
York  school  superintendent,  in  whidi  it 
to  stated,  as  a  prelude  to  a  detailed  out- 
line of  the  plan : 

"The  food  problems  created  by  the 
war  liave  made  the  pupil  in  a  vegetable 
garden  an  economic  factor.  Under  date 
of  December  23  the  Food  Admhiistratiou 
urges  fitat  such  gardens  be  Increased 
during  the  coming  season.  From  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington 
comes  a  no  less  urgent  Appesl  to  intro- 
duce garden  instruction  as  a  part  of  die 
regular  school  program.  Three  agencies, 
the  State  Education  Department;  the 
State  GoIIege  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  will  cooperate  with  lo- 
cal agencies  in  the  closest  manner  pos- 
sIMe  to  increase  food  production,  and  all 
efforts  win  be  focused  on  the  single  aim 
of  300,000  school  and  home  gardens." 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  Just  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions urging  boards  of  education 
throughout  the  State  to  make  supervised 
gardens  an  Integral  part  of  the  scbsol 
course. 

The  State  Defense  Council  has  indorsed 
the  garden  army  work,  appointed  a  mem- 
ber to  act  in  cooperation,  and  is  to  begin  a 
State-wide  propaganda  through  the  press 
in  its  behalf. 

As  a  result  of  organization  work  done 
already  by  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den the  State  Education  Department  aUp 
nounces : 

"  Training  courses  for  garden  teachers 
sad  supervisors  will  be  conducted  at 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany, 
and  Yopkers  during  the  montlis  of  B^eb- 
ruary  and  March.  These  courses  will  ba 
given  by  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu^ 
cation,"  eta 

The  BuffSlo  School  Association, 
through  its  director,  has  asked  the 
United  States  Sc1uh>1  Garden  to  organize 
school  and  home  gardens  in  that  dty  of 
half  a  million  population,  wiiich,  owing 
to  a  local  political  situation,  had  none 
last  summer.    This  Is  now  under  way. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Is 
organizing  gardens  among  100,000  New 
York  parochial  school  pupils,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Catholic  superintendents  of 
such  schools. 
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THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1918. 


n 


TtiG  English  education  act  of  1018,  the 
Bo-called  Flaher  act,  has  aroused  so  matk 
attention  in  this  coaotry  that  the  text  of 
the  more  important  sectioDs  is  i-eprodnocd 
Itercwith : 

I.  With  a  view  to  the  establishiaent 
ioi  a  national  aystcm  of  pabiic  education 
availahle  for  all  persons  capable  of  profit- 
ing thereby,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
eooncil  of  every  county  and  coimty  bor- 
•nglt,  80  far  as  tiieir  powers  extend,  to 
contribute  thereto  by  providing  for  the 
progressive  development  and  comprehen- 
sive organization  of  education  in  respect 
of  their  area,  and  with  that  object  any 
such  coimcil  from  time  to  time  may,  and 
«hail  when  required  by  the  board  of  ed»- 
eation,  submit  to  the  board  sdiemes  show- 
ing the  mode  in  which  their  duties  and 
powei^  under  the  education  acts  are  to 
he  performed  and  exercised,  whether 
separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
aiitliorities. 


At1<n4ftiicc  at  SdiMl  and  BaiptoymcBt  af 
CMMrm  and  Ymus  Pctmm. 

.  S.  (I)  Sirijject  as  provided  in  this  act, 
no  f»xcinption  fi-om  attendance  at  school 
shall  be  j?ranted  to  any  child  between  the 
age!<i  of  5  and  14  years,  and  any  enact- 
ment giving  a  i)ower,  or  imposing  a  duty, 
to  pi"<jvide  for  any  sueh  exemption,  and 
any  provision  of  a  by-law  providing  for 
any  swh  exemption,  shall  cease  to  have 
efTect,  without  prejudice  to  any  exemp- 
tions already  granted.  Any  by-law  which 
fmmes  a  lower  age  than  14  as  the  age  up 
to  wJifch  a  parent  shall  cause  his  child 
to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  if 
the  age  of  14  wore  substituted  for  tliat 
lower  aj?e. 

r2)  In  section  74  of  the  elementary 
education  act,  1870,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  elementary  education  act, 
1900,  15  years  shall  be  substituted  for 
14  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to  which 
hy^laws  relating  to  sc^iool  attendance 
may  require  parents  to  cause  their  chil- 
ilren  to  attend  school,  and  any  such  by- 
law requiring  attendance  at  school  of 
ehlklren  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15 
may  apply  either  generally  to  all  such 
children,  or  to  children  other  than  those 
employed  In  any  ^qiecificd  occupations: 

l^rovlded.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
a  local  education  authority  to  grant  ex- 
emption from  the  ohligation  to  attend 
school  to  individual  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  15  for  such  time  ami  upon 
such  conditions  as  the  authority  ttdnha 
fit  in  any  ease  wiiere,  after  due  inquiry, 
ihe  eircumstanees  seem  to  Ji»tlfy  smh  an 
exemption. 

<3)  It  shall  not  he  a  defense  to  pro- 
eeedings  retettns  to  sdiool  attendanoe 
QiMier  the  education  acts  or  any  by-lows 
made  thereunder  that  a  ddld  la  atteaA- 
ing  a  school  or  iastitatlau  provUHog  ett- 
eient  elementary  iBstructfton  ualeflB  the 
jRrhool  or  institutloB  is  open  to  InspectteA 
titber  by  the  local  ediKathm  authnitj  or 
hy  the  BoarA  of  BAiieatlOB,  and  unless 
aatlsCftctory  regtotera  are  kept  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  schoians  tlwrrat. 


(4)  A  local  education  authority  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
catioB,  make  a  by-law  under  section  74  of 
the  dementary  education  act,  1870,  pro- 
viding that  parents  sdiall  not  be  required 
to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  or 
to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing*  and  arithmetic  before 
the  age  of  6  years. 

Provided,  that  in  considering  any  such 
by-law  tlie  board  shall  have  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
^ools  for  the  area  to  which  the  by-law 
relates,  and  shall,  if  requested  by  any  10 
parents  of  children  attending  public  ele- 
mentary schools  for  that  area,  hold  a  pub- 
lic inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  by-law  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

May  iMtnct  Until  Sixteen. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
education  acts  the  Board  of  Education 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  local  edu- 
cation authority,  authorize  the  instruction 
of  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
till  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which 
they  reach  the  age  of  IG  or  (in  special  dr- 
cmnstances)  such  l^ter  age  as  appears  to 
the  board  desirable. 

Provided,  that  in  considering  such  ap- 
plication the  board  shall  have  regard  to 
the  adequacy  and  suitability  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  authority  under 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (c)  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  2'  of  this  act,  and  to  the  effec- 
tive development  and  organization  of  all 
forms  of  education  in  the  area,  and  to  any 
representations  made  by  the  managers  of 
scboola 

(6)  The  power  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority under  section  7'  of  the  education 
act,  1002,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular 
Instruction  shall  include  the  power  to  di- 
rect that  any  child  in  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school  shall  attend  dur- 
ing such  hours  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
authority  at  any  class,  whether  conducted 
on  the  school  premises  or  not,  Sar  the  pur- 
pose of  practical  or  special  instruction  or 
demonstration,  and  attendance  at  such  a 
class  shall,  where  the  local  education  an* 
tbority  so  directs,  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  enactment  or  by-law  relating 
to  school  attendance  to  be  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school. 

Revicttfd  tn  Attand  »•  Haan  Ptr  Taar. 

10.  (1)  Subject  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, all  young  persons  shall  attend  such 
continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on 
such  days  as  the  local  education  authority 
of  the  area  In  which  they  reside  nay  re- 
quire, for  820  hours  in  each  year,  distrlb- 
nted  as  regards  times  and  seasons  as 
taoy  best  suit  the  drcmnataDees  of  each 
locality,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  perfod  of  less 
,  than  a  year,  for  such  mmlber  of  hoara 
distributed  as  aforesaid  as  the  local  «xhi- 
eation  authority,  hating  vegsfd  to  all  the 
ektnuBshuieca,  consider  leewmalMe:  Fnh 
videdf  That  ^a)  the  obligation  to  attend 
continuation  achoola  shall  not,  wlOiln  a 
period  of  seven  yean  f  Mnn  the  appointed 
day  on  which  the  inwislons  of  this  sec- 
tieo  eome  into  f oree,  apply  to  young  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  nor 
aftn*  that  period  to  any  yovmg  person  who 
has  attained  tike  age  of  16  before  the  ex- 


pAratloii  of  that  period;  and  (b)  dnrfmg 
the  like  period,  if  the  local  educatieii 
authority  so  roMtre,  the  number  of  hours 
for  widdi  a  yosng  pctMo  may  be  v^ 
quired  to  attend  cootiaaatloBr  schools  la 
any  year  shall  be  280  Instead  of  320. 

(2)  Any  yooag  person  (i>  who  Is  above 
the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day; 
^ft  iU)  wt»  has  satisfactorily  completed 
a  course  of  tralniag  for,  and  is  engaged 
in,  the  sea  aervloe,  in  aocordaace  with  the 
pcwisioBS  of  amy  natloBal  scheme  whic!h 
may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order 
la  OMincll  or  otherwise,  with  the  chject 
of  malBtialnlag  an  adequate  supply  of 
weil-trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  scheme,  in  ae- 
cordance  witli  the  provisions  of  any  in- 
terim scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education;  or  (iti)  who  is  above  tlie  ago 
of  16  years  and  either  (a)  has  passed  tho 
matriculation  examination  of  a  university 
bf  ttke  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  as  equivalent 
thereto;  or  (&)  is  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  local  education  authority  to 
have  been  up  to  the  age  of  16  under  full- 
time  instruction  in  a  school  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  eflScient  or 
under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  in* 
structlon  in  some  other  manner,  shall  bo 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  co&> 
tinuation  schools  under  this  act  unless  lie 
has  informed  the  authority  in  writing  oC 
his  desire  to  attend  such  schools  and  the 
authority  have  prescribed  what  school  ho 
shall  attend. 

When  Act  Daet  Kat  Apply. 

(3)  The  obligation  to  attend  continua- 
tion schools  under  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person  (1)  who  Is 
shown  to  the  satisfhction  of  the  local 
education  authority  to  be  under  full-time 
instruction  in  a  school  recognized  by  the 
board  of  education  as  cfiiclent,  or  to  be 
under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  In- 
struction in  some  other  manner;  or  (ii) 
who  is  sho^^m  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
local  education  authority  to  be  under 
suitable  and  efficient  part-time  instruc- 
tion in  some  other  manner  for  a  number 
of  hours  in  the  year  (being  hours  during 
which.  If  not  exempted,  he  mi^t  be  re- 
quired to  attend  continuation  schools) 
equal  to  tlie  number  of  hoars  during 
which  a  young  person  is  required  under 
this  act  to  attend  a  continuation  school. 

(4)  Where  a  school  supplytng  second- 
ary education  is  inspected  by  a  British 
university,  or  in  Wales  or-  M3nmouth- 
Bliire  by  tiie  OsntrOl  Welfidi  Board,  under 
regulations  made  by  the  Inspectiiig  body 
after  consultation  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  inspecting  body  reports 
to  the  board  of  education  that  the  school 
Buikes  satisfhctory  provision  lOr  the  edu- 
cation of  the  scholars,  a  young  person 
who  Is  attending,  or  has  attended,  sud& 
a  srtiool  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  he  treated  as  If  he  were  atteml- 
lag,  or  had  attended,  a  sdiool  recognized 
by  the  board  of  education  as  efficieii:. 

<5)  If  a  young  person  who  is  or  has 
been  la  any  school  or  educational  institu- 
tion, or  the  parent  of  any  such  young 
person,  represents  to  the  board  that  the 
young  person  is  entitled  to  exeminioa 
und«»r  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 
that  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  him  by  reason 
that  he  is  or  has  been  under  suitabV^  and 
efficient  instruction,  hut  that  the  local 
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education  authority  have  unreasonably 
refused  to  accept  the  Instruction  as  satis- 
factory, the  board  of  education  shall  con- 
sider the  representation  if  satisfied  that 
the  representation  is  well  founded,  shall 
make  an  order  declaring  that  the  young 
person  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  under  this 
act  for  such  period  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  named  in  the  order : 
Provided,  That  the  board  of  education 
m.->  refuse  to  consider  any  such  repre- 
fientation  unless  the  local  education  au- 
thority or  the  board  of  education  are  en- 
abled to  inspect  the  school  or  educational 
Institution  in  which  the  instruction  is  or 
hcs  b':?n  given. 

Siupend  EmploymeBt  if  NcMuary. 

(6)  The  local  education  authority  may 
require,  in  the  case  of  any  young  person 
who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a 
continuation  school,  that  his  employment 
shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his 
attendance  is  required,  not  only  during 
the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  the  school,  but  also  for  such  other 
specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceeding 
two  hours,  as  the '  authority  consider 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  he  may 
be  in  a  fit  mental  and  bodily  conditio]^ 
to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at 
the  K'hool:  Provided,  That  if  any  ques- 
tion arises  between  the  local  education 
authority  and  tlie  employer  of  a  young 
person  whether  a  requirement  made 
under  this  subsection  is  reasonable  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question 
shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  if  the  board  of  education 
determine  that  the  requirement  is  unrea- 
sonable they  may  substitute  such  other 
requir  nnent  as  they  think  reasonable. 

(7)  Tlie  local  education  authority  shall 
not  require  any  young  person  to  attend  a 
continuation  school  on  n  Sunday,  or  on 
any  day  or  part  of  a  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  re- 
ligious body  to  which  he  belongs,  or  dur- 
ing any  holiday  or  half  holiday  to  which 
by  any  enactment  regulating  his  employ- 
ment or  by  agreement  he  is  entitled,  nor 
so  far  as  practicable  during  any  holiday 
or  half  holiday  which  in  his  employment 
he  is  accustomed  to  enjoy,  nor  between 
the  hours  of  7  in  the  evening  and  8  in 
the  morning :  Provided,  That  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board,  vary  these  hours  in  the 
case  of  young  persons  employed  at  night 
or  otherwise  employed  at  abnormal  timea 

NMdW  Altend  Shop  School. 

(8)  A  local  education  authority  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  a  young  per- 
son, require  him  to  attend  any  continua- 
tion school  held  at  or  in  connection  with 
the  place  of  his  employment.  The  consent 
given  by  a  young  person  for  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  may  be  withdrawn  by 
one  month's  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  local  education  au- 
tliorlty. 

Any  school  attended  by  a  young  person 
at  or  In  connection  wltii  the  place  of 
his  employment  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion either  by  the  local  education  au- 
thority or  by  the  Board  of  Education 
at  tlie  option  of  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
school. 

(9)  In  considering  what  continuation 
school  a  young  person  shall  be  required 


to  attend,  a  local  education  authority 
shall  have  regard,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  any  preference  which  a  young  person 
or  the  parent  of  a  young  person  under 
the  age  of  16  years  may  express,  and  if 
a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young 
person  under  the  age  of  16  represents  in 
writing  to  the  local  education  authority 
that  he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  continuation  school 
which  the  young  person  is  required  to 
attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trary or  offensive  to  his  religious  belief, 
the  obligation  under  this  act  to  attend 
that  school  for  the  purpose  of  such  in- 
struction shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the 
local  education  authority  shall,  if  practi- 
cable, arrange  for  him  to  attend  some 
other  instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  some 
other  school. 

PoBoitief. 

11.  (1)  If  a  young  i)erson  falls,  except  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
imposed  upon  'him  under  this  net  for 
attendance  at  a  continuation  school,  he 
shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  fi  fine  not  exceeding  5  shillings,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1  pound. 

(2)  If  a  parent  of  a  young  person  has 
conduced  to  or  connived  at  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a 
continuation  school  as  required  under 
this  act,  he  shall,  unless  an  order  has 
been  made  against  liim  in  respect  of 
such  failure  under  section  09  of  the 
children  act,  1906,  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  2 
pounds,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  whether  i*elating  to  the 
same  or  another  young  person,  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  5  pounds. 

12.  (1)  The  Board  of  Bducation  may 
from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  notice  is  to  be  given  as  to  the 
continuation  school  (if  any)  which  a 
young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and 
the  times  of  attendance  thereat,  and  as 
to  the  hours  during  which  his  employ- 
ment must  be  suspended,  and  providing 
for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attend- 
ance, and  exemption,  and  for  the  keeping 
and  preservation  of  registers  of  attend- 
ance, and  generally  for  carrying  Into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating 
to  continuation  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  relating  to  continuation 
schools,  the  expression  "  year  "  means  in 
the  case  of  any  young  person  the  period 
of  12  months  reckoned  from  the  date 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  or  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  12  months. 

Chancot  in  Former  Enploymcnt  Act. 

13.  (1)  The  employment  of  children 
act,  1903,  BO  far  as  it  relates  to  England 
and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows : 
(i)  For  subsection  (1)  of  section  3  the 
following  subsection  shall  be  substituted : 
A  child  under  the  age  of  12  shall  not  be 
employed ;  and  a  child  of  the  age  of  12  or 
upward  shall  not  be  employed  on  any 
Sunday  for  more  than  two  hours  or  on 
any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to  attend 
school  before  the  close  of  school  hours  on 
that  day,  nor  on  any  day  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening:  Provided,  That  a  local  authority 
may   make   a   by-law   permitting,   with 


respect  to  such  occupations  as  may  be 
specified,  and  ..subject  to  spcU  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  children,  the  employment 
of  children  of  the  age  of  12  or  upward 
before  school  hours  and  the  employment 
of  children  by  their  parents,  but  so  that 
any  employment  permitted  by  by-law  on 
a  school  day  before  9  In  the  morning 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  and  that  if 
a  child  is  so  employed  before  9  in  the 
morning  he  shall  not  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren act,  1904,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  In  paragraph  (6)  of  section  2, 
which  restricts  the  employment  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  14  years  and  of  girls  un- 
der the  age  of  16  years  for  the  purpose  of 
singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or  beUig 
exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  anything 
for  sale,  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  "  8 
p.  m."  shall  be  .substituted  for  •'  9  p.  m." 
so  far  as  relates  to  children  under  14 
years  of  age.  (li)  In  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment 
of  children  under  ll  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or 
being  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offering  any- 
thing for  sale,  12  years  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  11  years.  (Ill)  In  section  3, 
which  relates  to  licenses  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  exceeding  10  years  of  age, 
the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  substituted 
for.  the  age  of  10  years.  (Iv)  A  license 
under  section  3,  to  take  part  in  any  en- 
tertainment or  seiles  of  entertainments, 
instead  of  being  granted,  varied,  added  to, 
or  rescinded,  as  provided  by  that  section, 
shall  be  granted  by  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of 
the  education  act,  1902,  of  the  area  in 
which  the  child  resides,,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  conditions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  rules  made  by  tlie  board  of 
education,  and  may  be  rescinded  by  the 
authority  of  any  area  in  which  it  takes 
effect  or  is  about  to  take  effect  if  the  re- 
strictions and  conditions  of  the  license 
are  not  observed,  and,  subject  as  afore- 
said, may  be  varied  or  added  to  by  that 
authority  at  the  request  of  the  holder  of 
the  license,  (v)  The  holder  of  a  license 
shall  at  least  seven  days  before  a  child 
takes  part  In  any  entertainment  or  series 
of  entertainments  furnish  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  of  the  area  In  which  the 
entertainment  is  to  take  place  wltli  par- 
ticulars of  the  license  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  board  of  education  may 
by  rules  prescribe,  and  if  he  falls  to  fur- 
nish such  particulars  and  Information  as 
aforesaid  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

May  FroUbit  EMptormeat. 

15.  (1)  The  local  education  authority, 
if  they  are  satisfied  by  a  r^)ort  of  the 
school  medical  ofllcer  or  otherwise  that 
ajQy  child  is  being  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health 
pr  physical  development,  or  to  render  him 
unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  his 
education,  may  cither  prohibit  or  attach 
such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to  his 
employment  in  that  or  any  other  manner, 
notwithstancUng  that  the  employment 
may  be  authorized  under  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  act  or  any  other  enactment 

( 2)  It  shall  foe  the  duty  of  the  employer 
and  the  parent  of  any  child  who  Is  in  em- 
ployment, if  required  by  the  local  edtica- 
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CONFERENCE  ON  SEX  EDUCATION. 


An  interstate  conference  on  "  Sex  edu- 
cutlon  in  high  schools,'*  condacted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, in  conjunc^tion  with  a  number  of 
imiver^ties  and  colleges  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Oolumbin,  was 
held  at  George  Wa^ngton  Univer^ty, 
Washii)gt(»i,  January  0  and  10. 

Topics  discusseMi  at  th^  evening  meet- 
ing January  0  included:  The  testimony 
of  948  men,  by  Max  J.  Exner ;  Sex  edu- 
cation as  a  means  for  the  control  and 
(Brection  of  instinct  by  intelligence,  by 
Dr.  William  A.  White ;  and  Sex -education 
and  the  public  health  problem*  by  €oI. 
Victor  C.  Vaughn. 

On  Saturday,  Januai'y  10,  there  were 
rtumHaUe  conferences  on  methods  of 
sex  educaticn  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  sex  edvieation.  Special  topics  con- 
sidered were:  How  can  sex  instruction 
be  given  in  connection  with  biology,  hy- 
giene, and  general  science?  How  can  sex 
Instruction  be  given  in  connection  with 
physical  training?  How  can  sex  instruc- 
tion be  given  In  connection  with  other 
subjects? 


tioH  autliority,  to  furnish  to  the  aatbority 
Kiich  inf  armatiOQ  as  to  his  employment  as 
the  authority  may  require,  and  if  the 
imrent'  or  employer  MH  to  comply  with 
any  i-^quirCTient  of  the  local  edncation 
autliority  or  willfully  gives  false  informa- 
tion as  to  the  employmentt  be  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  40  shillings. 

16.  If  any  person  (o)  employs  a  child 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  child 
from  attending  school  according  to  the 
oflucation  acts  and  by-lawe  in  force  in  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides;  or 
ib}  having  received  notice  of  any  prohibi- 
tion or  restriction  as  to  the  employment 
of  a  child  issued  by  a  local  education 
autliority  under  this  act,  employs  a  child 
in  siK'h  a  manner  as  to  contravene  the 
prohibition  or  restriction;  or  (c)  em- 
ploys a  young  perscm  in  B«€fa  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  tlie  young  person  attending  a 
continuation  school  which  he  is  required 
to  attend  under  this  act;  or  id)  employs 
a  young  person  at  any  time  when,  in  pur- 
suance of  any  requirement  under  this  act 
Issued  by  a  local  education  authority,  the 
employment  of  tlmt  young  pei*son  must  be 
suspended;  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
employed  the  child  or  young  person  in 
contravaition  of  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren act,  1908,  and  subsections  <1)  and 
'{2)  of  section  5  and  section  6  and  section 
8  of  that  net  shall  ai^iy  accordingly  aK 
if  they  were  herein  reenacted  and  in  terms 
made  applicable  to  children  and  young 
persons  withbi  the  meaning  of  this  act  as 
well  as  to  cliildren  within  the  moaning  of 
that  act. 

A  list  of  books  for  the  self-study  of 
the  Russian  language  has  been  prepiiretl 
by  Dr.  Qlen  Levin  Swiggett,  spechUist  in 
commercial  education  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  will  be  sent  on  request 
without  chorge. 


THE  UHIVEBSITY  SPIBII. 

By  President  Wilson. 
(In  acknowledging  the  doctor's  de- 
gi'ee  fi'om  the  University  of  Paris, 
Dec.  21,  1918). 

'^I  have  always  tliouglit  that 
the  chief  object  of  edacatioii  was 
to  awaken  the  spirit,  and  that  in- 
asmueh  as.  a  literature  whenever 
it  has  touehei  its  great  and  hii^her 
notes  was  an  expression  of  tiio 
spirit  of  mankind^  the  best  induc- 
tion into  education  was  to  feel  the 
pulses  of  humanity  which  had 
beaten  from  age  to  age  through 
the  universities  of  men  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  secrets  of  the 
human  spirit. 

^'And  I  agree  with  the  intima- 
tion which  has  been  conveyed  to- 
day that  the  terrible  war  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  not 
been  only  a  war  between  nations^ 
but  that  it  has  been  also  a  war  be- 
tween systems  of  culture— the  one 
system  the  aggressive  system, 
using  science  without  conscience, 
stripping  learning  of  its  moral  re* 
straints  and  using  every  faeuUy  of 
ttie  hnaum  mind  to  do  wrong  to 
the  whole  race;  the  otiier  system 
reminiscent  of  the  high  tradition 
of  men— reminiscent  of  all  their 
struggles,  some  of  them  obco«re» 
but  ethers  closely  revealed  to  his^ 
tory,  of  men  of  indomitable  spirit 
everjrwhere  struggling  toward  the 
right  and  seekii^^,  above  all  things 
else,  to  be  free. 

'*So  I  feel  that  the  war  is,  as  has 
been  said  more  than  onee  to-day, 
intimately  related  with  the  uni- 
versity spirit.  The  university 
Spirit  is  intolerant  of  aUihe  things 
that  put  the  human  ndnd  under 
restraint.  It  is  intolerant  of 
everything  that  seeks  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  ideals,  the  accept- 
anee  of  th^  truth,  the  purification 
of  life.  And  every  university  man 
can  ally  himself  with  tiie  forces  of 
the  present  time  with  the  feeling 
that  now  at  last  the  spirit  of  truth, 
the  q^t  to  whtdi  universities 
have  devoted  themselves,  has  pre- 
vailed and  is  triumphant. 


PRIVATE  GIFTS  TO  PIWLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Private  donations  and  bequests  to  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools 
have  aggregated  $18,202,028  in  tlie  past 
few  years,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  While  the 
figures  are  regarded  as  necessarily  in- 
complete, they  serve  to  indicate  the  i)os- 
sibilities  of  private  aid  to  public  schools. 

Instances  of  gifts  and  bequests  are  on 
the  whole  more  numerous  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  but  practically, 
every  State  is  represented  with  one  or 
more  important  donations  or  bequests. 
Massachusetts  ariil  Pennsylvania  each 
report  more  than  $3,000,000  In  private 
gifts  for  their  public  school  systems^ 
Michigan  and  Louisiana  more  than  $2,- 
000,000,  and  Connecticut  and  New  York 
between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000;000. 

The  purposes  for  wlilch  the  gifts  have 
been  made  have  been  almost  as  varied  as 
the  number  of  givers.  To  provide  build- 
ings, to  beautify  grounds,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  poor  bays  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation^  to  funiish  additional  teachers,  to 
maintain  the  sdiools,  to  offer  q^ecial 
scholarship  awards,  to  establish  lectui-es 
on  moral  education  and  other  subjects-— 
these  are  some  of  the  purposes  assigned. 

In  an  overwheliriing  number  of  cases 
school  officials  reported  that  the  effect'  of 
the  pd'fvate  gift  in  their  eoramu^ty  was 
to  stimulate  pnblie  support.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  opinion  was  expressed  t^at 
the  effect  had  beeti  to  lessen  public  sup- 
port. 


SCBOOL  FOn  mVWKAldSKi  IN  DHAZIL. 

The  pi^esident  of  the  AssodasSo  Brar 
aileira  de  Imprensa  (BrasUlan  Press  As- 
sociation), in  Ids  annual  report  this  year, 
outlined  a  tentadye  prosiiectus  for  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Journalism 
to  be  opened  in  January,  1919. 

Tlie  schooli,  whick  will  he  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association,  assisted  by  a  subdirec- 
toi*.  will  be  open  to  all  students  who  in- 
tend to  follow  the  journalistic  profession. 
The  course  will  comprise  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  instruction  will  be  offeretl  in 
the  following  subjects:  Portuguese, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra«  geometry,  geography,  American  his- 
tory, BraziUan  history,  general  history, 
topography  of  Brazil,  natural  science, 
pliysics,  chemistry,  stenography,  commer- 
cial iKK^keeping,  and  typewriting. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  this 
school  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  practical 
aspects  of .  instruction,  in  addition  to  the 
literary  and  scientifl<^  nsi)ccts. 
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COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS 
AS  SOLDIEtt  MEMORIALS. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 

w'OVQ  raised  in  the  form  of  Liberty  bonds 
during  the  fifth  loan,  which  is  to  come  in 
the  spring.  The  bonds  can  be  used  as 
money  wlien  tlie  time  comes  to  build. 
Thus  a  community  can  serve  itself,  while, 
at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  rendering  a  na- 
tional service.  By  this  method  more 
money  for  the  Government  could  bo  raised 
than  by  any  other.  Not  only  would  many 
individuals  gladly  contribute  an  extra 
bond  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  their  local 
community,  but  many  who  are  unable  to 
do  this  could  pool  their  small  gifts  and 
contribute  to  a  bond.  Likewise,  enter- 
tainments and  social  activities  can  be 
utilized  to  raise  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Opportunity  should  be  given  for 
as  many  as  possible  to  have  a  part  in 
the  enterprise.  For  men  to  contribute 
outright  a  few  Liberty  bonds  to  a  local 
community  cause,  will  help  to  dispel  the 
delusion  that  a  man  is  doing  anything 
especially  generous  when  he  puts  his 
money  into  an  investment  which  offers 
the  best  security  in  the  world  and  a  fair 
rate  of  interest.  To  couple  the  fifth  loan 
with  free  gifts  and  soldiers*  memorials 
will  make  it  in  a  real  sense  a  Victory  loan. 
It  will  be  much  more  than  this.  It  will 
be  a  reconstruction  loan. 

*'  Wherever  possible  this  community 
memorial  building  ought  to  be  the  public 
schoolhouse,  in  order  to  prevent  needless 
waste  through  duplication.  It  Is  the 
logical  community  center.  It  is  nonpar- 
tisan, nonsectarian,  and  nonexclusive.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  all  the  people 
and,  therefore,  furnishes  a  platform  on 
which  all  can  meet  on  terms  of  self-re- 
spect. The  schoolhouse  could  be  re- 
modeled or  enlarged  or  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  It  is  the  natural  capltol  and  club- 
house of  every  community.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts small  schools  should,  of  coui*se,  be 
consolidated  in  order  to  eliminate  waste 
and  secure  a  community  large  enough  to 
support  the  kind  of  building  here  pro- 
posed. 

*'  The  schoolhouse  ought  to  be  used  for 
this  puiT)ose  wherever  possible.  If  in 
any  place  the  school  officials  are  unpro- 
gressive  and  unawake  to  their  oppor- 
tunity, then  an  Independent  building 
ought  to  be  erected.  Institutions  ai*o 
made  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for 
institutions. 

In  his  foreword  to  tlio  Bureau^s  circu- 
lar, Commission  Olaxtou  states  that  the 
Bui*eau  of  Education  will  gladly  Join  witii 
other  agencies  in  stimulating  the  erection 
of  memorials  of  this  kind  to  American 
soldiers  and  sailors. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION 
ON  NATIONAL  SCALE. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 

courses  for  teachers  in  tlie  different  States 
through  the  extension  divisions.  "  Pack- 
age libraries,"  consisting  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  clippings  and  bulletins,  will 
be  sent  to  the  State  divisions  for  tlie  use 
of  teachers  of  foreigners,  for  the  for- 
eigners themselves,  and  for  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations studying  the  Americanization 
problem.  Tlu*ongh  its  community  center 
work  the  division  will  also  promote  all 
sorts  of  activities  such  as  motion  pictures, 
exhibits  and  i>ageants  explaining  Ameri- 
can life  and  ideals,  community  .sings,  de- 
bates, and  public  exercises. 

The  program  for  salvaging  war  mate- 
rial of  educational  importance  will  prob- 
ably include  the  putting  into  circulation, 
among  civilians,  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  films  used  by  the  Coumiittee  on 
Public  Information  and  by  the  War  De- 
partment, for  instance,  as  well  as  the 
material  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
on  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  improved  metl- 
ical  practice.  The  material  collected  by 
the  history  section  of  the  General  Staff 
will  be  invaluable  to  teachers  of  history, 
civics,  and  Americanization  courses. 

The  national  division  can  function  with 
the  Department  of  CJommorce  through 
the  State  university  extension  channels, 
popularizing  bulletins  and  reports,  urging 
commercial  clubs  to  cooperate  with  uni- 
versities, and  promoting  the  study  of  com- 
mercial subjects  in  hundreds  of  uni- 
versity-extension centers  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.    These  late  after- 


noon and  evening  classes,  in  cultural  and 
profeslonal  as  well  as  business  subjects, 
are  now  a  well-established  branch  of  uni- 
versity activity.  The  Idea  of  "carrying 
the  university  to  the  people  "  is  no  longer 
a  novel  one.  University  extension  has 
given  academic  recognition  to  the  adage 
that  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn;  and 
the  result  is  a  rapidly  growing  system  of 
adult  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  developipent  of  this  system  is  one  of 
the  pui*poses  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Extension. 


STATES  ASKED  TO  REPORT  EN- 
ROLLMENT BY  GRADES. 

Special  efforts  to  secure  reports  in  the 
different  States  of  enrollment  by  grades 
arc  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  writes: 

*'  Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation asked  the  different  States  to  re- 
port their  enrollment  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  by  grades. 
At  that  time  only  14  Slates  were  able 
to  make  a  report  on  the  distribution  oC 
enrollment.  Since  that  time,  this  bureau 
has  been  estimating  the  enrollment  by 
grades  in  the  United  States  from  the  fig- 
ures submitted  by  these  14  States. 

*  It  is  desirable  to  secure  this  Informa- 
tion anew  for  the  school  year  1017-18 
from  as  many  States  as  can  report  it. 

"If  your  State  secures  enrollment  by 
grade,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  nmko  a 
report  on  the  inclosed  blank  as  (•<Ktxt  as 
such  information  has  been  tabulated?  " 
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"WIPE  OUT  ILLITERACY;  TEACH  ENGLISH  TO 
FOREIGNERS/' 


Smith-Bankhead  Bill  Would  Pledge  Federal  Government  to 
Immediate  Encouragement  of  State  Efforts  in  Americaniza- 
tion and  Illiteracy  Campaigns. 


"To  provide  for  the  education  of  native  illiterates, 
of  persons  unable  to  understand  and  use  the  Enghsh 
language  and  of  other  resident  persons  of  foreign 
bii-th ;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
education  of  such  persons  in  the  English  language,  the 
fundamental 
principles  of 
government 
and  citizen- 
ship, the  ele- 
m  e  n  t  s  of 
knowledge 
pertaining 
to  self-support 
and  home  mak- 
ing, and  in  such 
other  work 
as  will  assist 
in  preparing 
such  illiterates 
and  f oreign- 
born  persons 
for  successful 
living  and  in- 
telligent 
American  citi- 
zenship." 

This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill 
introduced  in  tlie 
Senate  January 
28  liy  Senator  Smith  of  Ge<»rgui.  It  provides  for  tlie  im- 
mediate carrying  out  of  part  of  a  program  already  urged  by 
Senator  Smith  and  otiier  leaders  in  the  D^artment  of  Educa- 
tion biU  now  pending  before  the  Senate  and  House.  It  tB  urged 
by  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department,  as  a  step  of  the 
highest  significance  in  reconstruction. 

Tlie  bill  provides: 

Tlmt  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  in  cooi)erntion  with  any  other  Federal  agencies 
which  may  be  able  through  their  existing  organizations  to  fur- 
nish assistance  therein.  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  illUerates; 
of  persons  unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  Kng- 

(Contiimccl  on  page  2.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  BILL  INTRODUCED  IN 
THE  HOUSE. 


Congressman  Towner  Sponsors  Measure  Giving  Federal  Aid— 
I  Has  Support  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Federation 
L    of  Teachers,  and  National  Education  Association. 


million  dollai*s  to  encourage  e(hication 


ILLITERACY 


Tbero  were  5,000,000  aduU  illitcrntes  In  the  Unlt^Hi  States  in  1010.  Some  were  uaUvr  born;  fcome 
of  foreign  birth.  The  experience  of  the  Army  camps  showed  that  this  condition  bad  improved  l>ut 
little,  If  any.  since  the  1910  census.  This  Is  why  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  are  iirped 
to  pass  speclnl  legislation  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  help  Americanise  the  foreign  born. 


Congres.sinan  Horace  M.  Towner,  of  Iowa,  intro- 
duced into  the  IIou.se  on  January  28  a  bill  creatine^  a 
Federal  Department  of  Education,  with  a  secretary  in 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  appropriating  a  hnndi'ed 

in  the  several 
States.  The 
measure  has 
the  backinjy  of 
the  American 
Federation  of 
Labor,  the 
AinericanFed- 
e  ]*  a  t  i  o  n  of 
Teachers,  and 
the  National 
Education  As- 
sociation,  as 
well  a^  of  a 
number  of 
other  orjrani- 
zations. 

The  bill  is  sim- 
ilar in  Its  provi- 
sions  to  tile 
Smith  bill  (S. 
4987)  introiluced 
in  the  Senate  Oc- 
tober 10  bj-  Sena- 
tor Hoke  Smith, 
of  CJeorgla,  but 
contains  a  num- 
ber of  modifica- 
tions to  meet  objections  tliat  have  lK»en  raised.  It  is  understooil 
that  Senator  Smith  is  favorable  to  the  changes  that  have  been 
suggested  in  the  bill  and  will  Incoriwrate  them  in  his  bill  when 
reportcHl,  wliich,  it  is  expected,  will  be  within  the  next  few  days. 
Unified  snpi>ort  was  assured  for  the  Smlth-Towner  roeasuro 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  already  on  record  as 
favoring  a  Department  of  Education  and  Fe<leral  aid  for  edu- 
cation, accepted  the  suggestion  of  officials  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  that  witli  certain  modifications  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  union  organizations  to  ind(»rsc  and  work  for 
the  bill  draft eil  by  the  National  Education  Association  Com- 
mission and  nlready  introdme*!  by  Senator  Smith.  A  confer- 
ence between  Hugh  S.  Maglll.  recently  apiKiinted  legislative 
representative    of    the    National    Iv<Uieatioii    Association,    and 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Henry  Sterling,  C.  B.  Stillman,  anfl  L.  V.  Lampson,  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Teachers'  Federation,  resulted  in 
an  agreement  to  combine  forces  in  advocacy  of  a  Joint  measure. 

Judge  Towner's  bill  differs  from  the  first  draft  of  the  Smith 
bill  chiefly  In  further  precautions  to  safeguard  local  control  In 
education,  and  In  making  certain  that  the  $50,000,000  appro- 
priated for  general  Improvement  of  schools  shall  be  used  in 
part  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  appropriation  shall  be 
used — 

(o)  For  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

(&)  For  the  Americanization  of  Immigrants. 

(c)  For  physical  and  health  education. 

(d)  For  preparation  of  teachers. 

(e)  For  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  various  States. 

Commcnte  oti  tlM  Towner  Bill. 

Hepresentiitives  of  the  various  organizations  interested  in  the 
bill  stated  that  they  intend  to  urge  prompt  action.  Henry  Ster- 
ling, legislative  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  said  4 

*'  I  consider  the  unifying  and  coordinating  of  the  various  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  within  one  de- 
liartment,  and  full  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies, 
essential  and  vital  to  the  promotion  of  public  education.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  discussed  the  matter  at  a 
number  of  its  recent  conventions  and  is  practically  unanimous 
and  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  its  support" 

The  Smith-Towner  bill  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  according  to  L.  V.  Lanipson, 
national  organizer  for  the  federation.    He  said: 

•*The  Smith  bill  as  amended  by  Representative  Towner  and 
Introduced  by  him  in  the  House  to-day  will  have  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The  new 
measure  provides  for  Federal  aid  in  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  fully  safeguards  the  control  of  the  States  over 
their  schools.  The  amendments  were  made  in  response  to 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  and  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  National  Education 
Association.    The  people  will  demand  the  passage  of  this  bllL" 

Hugh  S.  Magill  made  the  following  statement  for  the  National 
Education  Association: 

*^The  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Towner  providing  for 
n  Department  of  Education  and  making  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  encourage  the  States  in  the  performance  of 
certain  definite  educational  work  has  the  hearty  indorsement 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
vital  importance  from  the  national  standpoint  and  outlines  a 
broad,  comprehensive  program  for  obtaining  definite  and  prac- 
tical results.  The  English  Parliament  has  passed  the  Fisher 
bill,  one  of  the  most  Important  educational  measures  ever 
enacted  into  law.  If  America  is  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  this  critical  period  a  bill  of  this  character  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress." 


On  February  3  Senator  Chamberlain  presented  a  memorial 
from  the  Ix^glslature  of  Oregon  to  the  effect  that — 

"  Whereas  this  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  removal  of  illiter- 
acy, the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  the  promoting  of 
phj'slcal  and  health  education,  the  improving  of  facilities  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  the  creation  of  a  national  de- 
partment of  education,"  be  it — 

'*  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress be  memorialized  and  urged  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  educational  bill,  S  4987.'* 


"WIPE  OUT  ILLITERACY;  TEACH  ENGLISH  TO 
FOREIGNERS." 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
Ush  language,  and  of  other  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth; 
and  in  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers,  super^isors, 
and  directors  for  such  educational  work. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  several  States 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
the  educational  work  herein,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  several  States,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1920,  and  annually  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1926,  the  sum  of  twelve  million  live  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  several  States 
in  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  for  educational 
work  under  this  act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  several  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  and 
annually  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1926,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

That  any  State  may  secure  the  benefits  of  this  act  by  accept- 
ance of  its  provisions  and  by  the  designation  of  an  appropriate 
ofllclal  to  act  as  custodian  of  moneys  allotted  and  by  authoriz- 
ing Its  department  of  education  or  chief  school  officer  to  co» 
operate  with  the  United  States  in  the  educational  work  herein 
authorized,  and  after  June  30,  1919,  the  appropriation  herein 
made  shall  be  available  only  In  the  event  that  each  State  or 
municipal  cori^oratlon  thereof  acting  through  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  sliall  appropriate,  make  available,  and  use  for 
such  educational  work  an  amount  equal  to  that  allotted  by  the 
Unite*l  States :  Provided,  Thait  no  State  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  this  act  until  it  shall  by  appropriate 
legislation  require  the  instruction  for  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred hours  per  annum  of  all  illiterate  minors  or  minors  unable 
to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language,  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  at  schools,  or  places,  or  by  other  methods  of  ele- 
mentary Instruction,  until  such  minors  have  completed  a  coarse 
in  EHgllsh  generally  equivalent  to  that  supplied  by  third-grade 
schools:  Provided  further,  That  no  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  or  appropriated 
by  any  of  the  States  to  carry  out  Its  provisions,  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  education,  or  for  the 
preparation  and  training  of  such  teachera 

That  the  sums  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  States  annually  in  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  resident  Illiterate  i>ersons,  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  and  of  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language,  in  that  State,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  Illiterate  resident  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  of  persons  ten  year  of  age  and  over  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language,  In  the  I^ulted  States,  exclusive  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  according  to  the  last  published  preceding 
United  ):>tates  census. 

That  in  onler  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  act,  each  State, 
acting  through  its  proiwr  board  or  officer,  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval  plans  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  siiall  be 
used.  Including  the  kind  of  instruction  and  equipment  to  be 
provided,  courses  of  study,  nietho<ls  of  instruction,  qualifications 
of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors,  and  the  kind  of  schools 
in  which  and  the  conditions  under  which  training  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  is  to  be  given. 

For  the  administration  of  the  act  an  appropriation  of  .$250,000' 
Is  made  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
$1,000,000  annually  hereafter. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


National  Education  Association  Commission's  Report  on  '^Cardinal  Principles'' 
Favors  Six- Year  Secondary  School — Overage  Pupil  Should  Not  Be  Held  Back — 
Urges  Wide  Variety  of  Courses  in  Same  High  School  Rather  Than  Specialized 
High  Schools. 


"Cardinal  Principles  in  Secondary 
Education,"  the  chief  document  prepared 
by  the  National  Education  Association 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education,  has  Just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Tlic  report  presents  in  the  brief  space 
of  some  30  pages  various  important  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  reorganization  of 
America's  most  distinctive  educational  in- 
stitution. No  other  country  has  enrolled 
so  many  or  such  a  large  proportion  of  its 
youth  in  secondary  schools  as  has  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  secondary 
education  is  still  far  from  meeting  the 
needs  of  many  important  groups  of  young 
persons. 

Dcmocncr  tmd  the  Hish  Sdiool. 

As  a  basis  for  its  presentation  the  com- 
mission holds  that  the  purpose  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  so  organize  society  that 
e^ch  member-  may  develop  his  person- 
ality primarily  through  activities .  de- 
signed for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
members  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  deflnltlou  emphasizes  efficiency 
but  in  no  narrow  sense.  Efficiency  in 
America  must  be  based  upon  an  appre- 
ciation of  social  values.  This  concep- 
tion of  democracy  demands  also  that  the 
individual  be  helped  to  choose  the  voca- 
tion and  the  forms  of  social  service  in 
which  ids  personality  may  become  most 
effective.  For  the  achievement  of  these 
ends  democracy'  must  place  chief  reliance 
upon  education. 

The  Great  Social  Objectlree. 

The  commission  would  focus  secondary 
education  ui)on  what  may  be  culled  tho 
great  social  objectives,  such  as  health, 
citizenship,  vocation,  worthy  use  of  leis- 
ure, and  ethical  character.  Too  long  have 
the  schools  conceived  their  task  under 
vague  generalities,  such  as  intellectual 
discipline,  and  too  long  have  they  taught 
formal  types  of  knowledge  bearing  little 
evident  relation  to  the  problems  of  serv- 
ice and  worthy  living.  One  of  the  main 
problems  of  education  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  will  be  so  to  organize  instruc- 
tion that  it  will  apply  more  directly  and 
specifically  to  worthy  living  in  demo- 
cratic society.  This  implies  no  mean, 
narrow,  bread  and  butter  conception  of 
education.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  commis- 
sion holds  that  tlie  division  of  education 
into  separate  stnges,  the  first  general  and 
the  second  vocational,  is  unsound.  Health 


needs  are  important  at  all  stages!;  the 
vocational  aspect  is  valuable  even  in  the 
early  stages  ns  giving  greater  purpose- 
fulness  to  schooling;  while  preparation 
for  citizenship  and  the  worthy  use  of 
leisui-c  involve  phases  which  require  ma- 
turity on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  "Fur- 
tliermore,  it  is  only  as  the  pupil  sees  his 
vocation  in  relation  to  his  citizenship  and 
his  citizenship  in  the  light  of  his  voca- 
tion that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective 
ujcnibership  in  an  industrial  democracy. 
Consequently,  the  commission  enters  its 
protest  against  any  and  all  plans,  how- 
ever well  intended,  which  are  in  danger 
of  divorcing  vocational  and  social-civic 
education.  It  stands  squarely  for  the 
infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of 
service  and  for  the  utilization  of  culture 
by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's 
work." 

Six  Yean  ef  Secondaiy  Schoolfnf . 

Tiie  commission  favors  a  six-year  ele- 
mentary school,  followed  by  six  years  of 
secondary  education,  the  latter  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  i)eriods  corresponding  to 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  commission  takes  advanced  ground 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to 
the  higli  school.  The  overage  pupil  who 
ii!  slow  in  certain  lines  of  work  must  no 
longer  be  held  back  In  the  elementary 
school  to  lose  interest  and  develop  habits 
of  dawdling.  Instead  the  secondary 
school  must  provide  suitable  instruction 
for  overage  pupils. 

AVitli  regard  to  admission  to  higher  in- 
stitutions, it  criticises  entrance  require- 
uumts  and  examinations  that  Imndicap 
tlic  secondary  school.  "The  c*onception 
that  every  student  who  would  enter  col- 
lege must  devote  all  his  pi^paration  to 
nonvocational  subjects  must  give  way 
to  a  scientific  evaluation  of  all  tyi>es  of 
secondary  education  as  prejmrjjtlon  for 
continued  study."  Doors  of  higher  insti- 
tutions should  be  oi>eu  to  every  student 
for  whatever  form  of  higher  eilucation  he 
can  undertake  with  profit  to  himself  and 
to  society.  "  The  conception  that  higher 
education  should  be  limited  to  the  few 
is  destined  to  disappear  in  tho  intcn'sts 
of  democracy." 

Wide  Variety  of  Curricniumi. 

Can  the  American  liigli  school  <»ff<»r 
the  many  kinds  of  training  needed  by 
difl*erent  groups  of  young  iKH»ple  and  at 
the  saune  time  instil!  in  them  those  com- 


mon ideas,  common  Ideals,  and  common' 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  es- 
sential for  national  solidarity?  This 
is  the  central  problem  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  America.  Expansion  in  high- 
school  currlculiuus  is  now  desirable  and 
necessary.  But  expansion  must  be  ac- 
companied by  i-enewed  efforts  to  develop 
social  solidarity.  The  greater  the  differ- 
entiatlon  in  studies,  the  more  important 
becomes  the  social  mingling  of  pupils 
pursuing  different  curricidums. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  commission 
rec*ommends  that  a  wide  variety  of  cur- 
riculums  be  offei'ed,  and  that  these 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  conducted  side  by 
side  in  comprehensive  high  schools, 
rather  than  in  specialized  high  schools, 
as  was  the  German  method.  This  po- 
sition is  supported  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  many  advantages  of  the  compre- 
hensive type  of  high  school.  The  com- 
mission, however,  warns  against  the  in- 
efficiency that  may  arise  If  the  head  of 
such  a  school  is  a  man  of  narrow  outlook 
or  limited  interests,  or  if  the  faculty  is 
not  organized  so  as  to  develop  every  cur- 
riculum to  the  utmost  efficiency  con- 
shstent  with  the  civic  and  social  needs. 

CompalMry  High-Scliool  Attendance. 

With  secondary  education  reorganized 
so  as  to  contribute  more  directly  to  the 
health,  gootl  citizenship,  vocational  effi- 
ciency, sterling  character,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  use  leisure  wisely,  the  commission 
Itolds  that  secondary  education  is  essen- 
tial for  all  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  It 
urges  legislation  whereby  all  young  peo- 
ple, whether  employed  or  not,  shall  be 
required  to  attend  the  secondary  school 
for  at  least  eight  hours  In  each  week  that 
the  schools  are  In  session.  "No  single 
piece  of  educational  legislation  could  do 
more  to  raise  the  level  of  intelligence  and 
efficiency  and  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
democracy."  Such  i>art-time  or  continu- 
ation education  should  not  be  exclusively 
vocational.  It  should  l>e  conducted  In 
comprehensive  high  schools,  rather  than 
in  separate  continuation  schools  as  Is  the 
custom  in  less  democratic  societies.  By 
this  plan  the  American  high  school  can 
become  uniquely  American,  welding  by 
Its  influence  all  young  people  of  the  com- 
nuuiity  into  one  civic  whole,  thus  becom- 
ing n  living  embodiment  of  the  unity 
which  sliould  ovortowcr  all  diversities 
within  the  body  politic. 

Membership  of  tiie  CommiMien. 

The  commission  consists  of  Clarence  D. 
Kingsley,  chairman.  State  supervisor  of 
high  schools,  Bo.ston;  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington;  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
Teachers'  College,  (.*olumbia  University, 
New  York;  Alexander  Inglls.  Harvard 
I'nlversity,    Cambridge,    Mass. :    Henry 
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Newmniin,  EUiical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City;  William  Orr,  international 
y.  M.  C.  A.  committee,  New  York  City; 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  president.  University 
of  Montana,  Mont;  Joseph  8.  Stewart, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. ;  MUo 
H.  Stuart,  principal,  Technical  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  H.  L. 
Terry,  State  supervisor  of  high  schools, 
AVisconsln. 

The  various  subcommittees  are  as  fol- 
lows: Administration  of  lUgli  schools, 
Charles  H.  Johnston,  University  of  Illi- 
nois ;  agriculture,  A.  V.  Storm,  professor 
of  agricultural  education,  University  of 
Minnesota;  art  education,  Henry  T. 
Bailey,  dean,  Cleveland  School  of  Art, 
Cleveland ;  business  education,  C.  A.  Her- 
rick,  president,  Girard  College,  Phlladel* 
phia;  classical  languages,  W.  E.  Foster, 
Stuy  vesant  High  School,  New  York  City ; 
lilnglish,  James  F.  Hosic,  Cliicago  Nor- 
mal C'ollege,  Chicago,  111. ;  household  arts, 
Mrs.  II.  W.  Calvin,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Waslilngton;  industrial 
arts,  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  mathemat- 
ics, William  H.  Kilpatrlck,  Teachers*  Col- 
lege, New  York  City;  modern  languages, 
Edward  Manley,  Englewood  High  School, 
Chicago,  in.;  mu.sic.  Will  Earhart,  dl- 
i-ector  of  music,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  physical 
education,  J.  H.  McCurdy,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A-  College,  Springfield.  Mass.; 
sciences,  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  director,  Lin- 
coln School,  New  York  City ;  social  stud- 
ies, Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington;  and 
vocational  guidance,  F.  M.  Learitt,  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh.       

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  FOR 
MARINES  WHO  DESIRE  TO  RE- 
TURN TO  COLLEGE. 


General    Bamett    Describes    Policy   of 
This  Branch  of  Service. 


The  Marine  Corps  is  giving  si)ecial  con- 
sideration to  requests  for  discharge  from 
marines  wlio  desire  to  I'eturn  to  college. 
Ma  J.  Gen.  Barnott,  commandant  of  the 
Corps,  informs  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
caticm  that  "  where  necessary  teU^graphic 
orders  are  Issued  to  the  commanding  ofli- 
cers  of  the  various  posts  to  direct  the  dis- 
charge of  such  men,  and  also  authorizing 
tlieni  to  gi-ant  inmiodlato  furloughs  and 
mail  discharge  certificate,  together  with 
clieck  and  final  statement  of  accounts  to 
the  men  thus  enabling  their  leaving  for 
college  at  once." 

Gen.  Barnett  points  out  that  In  general 
It  is  the  policy  of  his  ofllce  to  discharge 
from  the  regular  Marine  Corps  those 
men  who  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  who  desire  their  immediate  re- 


lease from  militaiy  dnty  tor  educatiooal 
or  Industrial  reasons. 

He  makes  It  clear,  however,  that  the 
action  indicated  can  not  be  taken  when 
the  enlistments  of  men  are  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  "Disctiarges  of  such  men,'* 
he  says,  "  are  considered  only  in  cases  of 
exceptional  dependency  and  granted  un- 
der circumstances  which,  considering  all 
the  provisions  made  by  law  for  aiding  de- 
pendents and  the  rate  of  pay  received  by 
the  applicant  for  discharge,  still  render 
his  presence  at  home  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. 

"Applications  for  discharge  of  four- 
year  men  must  In  each  Instance  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  man  concerned  through  his 
commanding  officer  and  supported  by  the 
affidavits  of  at  least  two  disinterested 
and  responsible  persons  cognizant  of  the 
facts  in  connection  therewith." 


ARMY  TRADE  TESTS  TO  BE  DIS- 
CUSSED AT  CONFERENCE  OF 
SPEOALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  called  a  conference  of 
specialists  in  Industrial  education  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  educational  press, 
to  be  held  in  coimectlon  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wednesday,  February 
19.  The  dinner,  which  will  be  informal, 
will  be  held  promptly  at  6.80  o'clodc. 

The  program  is  in  charge  of  William  T. 
Bawden,  specialist  in  Industrial  educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Education,  and  will  deal 
with  the  topic :  "  The  Army  Trade  Tests." 

Tile  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Alvin 
E.  Dodd,  director.  Retail  Research  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  later  secretary  of 
tlie  committee  on  classification  of  person- 
nel, War  Department 

It  is  expected  also  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  committee  on  class- 
ification of  personnel,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  trade  tests  were  developed,  AVill 
be  detailed  to  St.  Louis  to  participate  In 
the  discussion. 

These  addresses  will  be  followed  by 
free  discussion  from  the  floor.  This  will 
afl'ord  an  unusual  opportunity  to  learn 
something  at  first  hand  about  an  attempt 
to  <levi8e  means  for  measuring  objectively 
ti;Hlo  knowledge  and  mechanical  ability 
and  to  determine  the  applicability  of  these 
tests  to  the  program  of  the  industrial 
school. 


IJiiy  war-savings  stamps.  By  help- 
ing yourself  you  help  your  Govern- 
ment. 


SURAL  CONFERENCE  AT  DAY- 
TONA. 


Florida  to  Have  Notable  Gathering  on 
Rural  Education  and  Conntry  Life* 


A  national  conference  on  rural  educa- 
tion and  country  life  will  be  held  at  Day- 
tona,  Fla.,  February  1  to  4.  This  wUl  foe 
the  tenth  of  a  series  of  conferences  tliat 
have  been  held  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  first  was  held  at  Cliicago  in 
1914 ;  the  second  at  Nashville,  1915.  Doiv 
ing  1917-18  meetings  were  held  at  Lin- 
coin,  Nebr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Rock  HIU, 
S.  C,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Hot  Springg,  Ark., 
Denver,  Colo.,  Chico,  Cal.,  Washington, 
D.  C  and  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

Like  the  previous  conferences,  that  at 
Day  tona  will  attempt  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing aims  In  rural  education : 

1.  An  academic  term  of  not  less  than 
100  days  in  every  rural  community. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ade- 
quately pr^ared  for  their  work. 

3.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  where 
practicable. 

4.  Toacher*s  home  and  demonstration 
farm  of  5  or  more  acres  as. a  part  of  the 
school  property. 

5.  An  all-year  school  session  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

a  A  county  library  with  branch  libra- 
ries at  the  centers  of  p(^mlation,  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  used  as  distributing 
centers. 

7.  Community  organization  with  the 
school  as  the  Intellectural,  Industrial,  and 
social  center. 

8.  A  high-school  education  for  all 
country  boys  and  girls  without  severing 
home  ties  in  obtaining  that  education. 

9.  Such  readjustment  and  reformation 
of  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  and 
secondary  rural  schools  as  will  adapt 
them  to  the  needs  of  rural  life. 

10.  The  need  for  Federal  aid  In  public 
e<lucation. 

11.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

32.  Americanization  of  all  citizens 
through  a  better  civic  and  patriotic  in- 
Btruction. 

AddiUonal  Topto*  at  Daytou. 

The  Daytona  conference  will  consider 
several  other  important  problems,  the 
proper  solution  of  which  will  greatly  Im- 
prove country  schools  and  country  lif-*: 

"The  Fann  Woman  and  the  Rural 
Home." 

"The  Conservation  of  Ruml  Health." 

"Ejrtension  E<1ucation  as  Related  to 
Better  Rural  Schools  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Life." 

"School  and  School-Supervised  Home 
Gardens." 
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"  The  Mutual  Benefits  in  Urbanization 
of  Country  and  Ruralization  of  Town." 

"  Tlie  Intellectual  Drain  on  Rural  CJom- 
munities." 

"Wliat  the  Club  Woman  Can  and 
Should  Do  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Country  School,  the  Country  Home,  and 
Country  Life." 

"  Good  roads  as  Related  to  Better  Ru- 
ral Sdiools. 

"  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Moun- 
tain Whites." 

*' Problems  In  Negro  Education  in  Af- 
ter-War Times." 

Among  those  who  have  accepted  Invi- 
tations to  appear  on  the  program  at 
Daytona  are  the  following:  Dr.  W.  N. 
Sheats,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Wlnship,  editor,  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston;  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  director, 
United  States  School  Garden  Ai-my, 
Washington;  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  former 
president  of  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  for  many  years  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Dr.  J.  J.  Pettljohn,  director.  Ex- 
tension Education,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington;  Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson, 
president,  Wintlirop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. ;  Dr.  Cloyd 
N.  McAllister,  dean,  normal  department, 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.;  Prof.  J.  C. 
Muerman,  specialist.  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  Washington;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Cox,  dean.  Teachers  College,  University 
of  Florida;  Dr.  M.  M.  Parks,  president, 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Milleilgevllle,  Ga.;  Dean  T.  J.  Woofter, 
Peabotly  College  of  Education.  University 
of  Georgia ;  Supt.  R.  E.  Hall,  Miami,  Fla. ; 
Dr.  F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Pi-esident  E.  Conradi,  State  College  for 
Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Prof.  E.  E. 
Balcomb,  Slate  Normal  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. ;  Dr.  Hirnm  Byrd,  specialist 
in  public  health,  United  State  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington;  Hon.  M.  L. 
Brittain,  State  superintendent  of  schools, 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  President  Jere  M.  Pound, 
State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. ;  Dr. 
Calvin  H.  French,  president,  Rollins  Col- 
lego,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Many  prominent  club  women  in  Florida, 
Georgia.  Soutli  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  l>een  invitetl,  as  well  as  many 
other  school  men  and  school  women  and 
citizens  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
country  schools  and  country  life  In  the 
Southeastern  States. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  will 
open  at  the  Casino  Burgoyne,  Saturday, 
February  1,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  J.  H.  Fran- 
cis and  J,  C.  Muerman,  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  will  be  the 
speakers,  and  their  addresses  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  lantern  .slides  and  moving- 
pictures  recently  secured  at  considerable 
expense  by  the  Federal  Government. 


EDISON  URGES  EDUCATIONAL  USB 
OF  MOTION  PICTURES. 


Says  Government  Should  Start  Film  Li- 
brary and  Distribute  Films  to  Schools. 


"A  great  film  library  of  educational 
and  industrial  subjects  should  be  built 
up  in  Washington,"  says  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son in  the  January  issue  of  the  Educa- 
tional Film  Magazine. 

"These  films  could  be  issueil  on  the 
rental  system  to  all  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  most  remote 
rural  sclioolhouses,  and  the  system  could 
be  so  operated  that  it  would  pay  its  own 
way. 

Free  Field  for  A!!.^ 

"Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  making  of  educational  motion  pic- 
tures should  be  a  Government  monopoly. 
Not  at  all.  The  Government  builds  its 
own  warships  and  airplanes,  but  those 
industries  are  not  Government  monopo- 
lies. Private  enterprise  in  this  direction 
sliould  be  encouraged  if  it  will  go  about 
it  seriously  and  efficiently.  The  Gov- 
ernment rentals  should  not  be  so  low  as 
to  bar  the  competition,  of  private  manu- 
facturers, and  the  educational  field  should 
be  free  for  those  who  are  actually  com- 
petent." 

In  reply  to  the  question  "  What  should 
be  taught  in  the  school  and  college  films," 
Mr.  Edison  said: 

*•  Anything  wldch  can  be  taught  to  the 
ear  can  l>e  taught  better  to  the  eye.  I 
know  of  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
which  the  film  is  not  capable  of  impart- 
ing to  eyes  old  and  young,  from  8  to  80. 
It  is  said  *the  eye  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  the  brain,'  and  that  is  true. 
The  moving  object  on  the  screen,  tlie 
closest  possible  aiH>i*oxlmation  to  reality, 
is  almost  the  same  as  bringing  that  ob- 
ject itself  before  the  child  or  taking  the 
child  to  that  object. 


Miss  Eunice  Ensor,  special  worker  in 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  direct  tlie  music  of  the 
conference.  Special  music  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Italian  band  now  playing 
for  the  winter  tourists  at  Daytona.  Local 
musicians  will  also  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  making  music  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  conference. 

Speakers  of  national  reputation  will 
occupy  the  pulpits  in  the  various  churches 
of  Daytona  Sunday  forenoon,  February  2. 
The  topic  will  be:  "The  Church  as  an 
Mucational  Force." 

A  union  mass  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  Daytona  Community  Forum 
will  be  held  at  2.30  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  2,  at  the  Casino  Burgoyne. 


Textbooks  Only  for  Teochen. 

"Film  teaching  will  be  done  without 
any  books  whatsoever.  The  only  text- 
books needed  will  be  for  tlie  teacher's 
own  use.  The  films  will  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  these  teacher  Instruction  books, 
not  the  books  as  guides  to  the  films.  Tho 
pupils  will  learn  everything  there  is  to 
learn,  in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  long  years  now  spent 
in  cramming  indigestible  knowle<lge  down 
unwilling  young  throats  and  in  examin- 
ing young  minds  on  subjects  which  they 
can  never  learn  under  the  present  system 
will  be  cut  down  marvelously,  wn.«te  will 
be  eliminated,  and  the  youth  of  every 
land  will  at  last  become  actually  edu- 
cated. 

"  If  the  Government  should  establish  a 
film  factory,  with  a  special  department 
for  distribution  on  a  small  rental  basis, 
and  introduce  such  an  educational  sys- 
tem so  as  to  pay  running  expenses,  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  would  bring 
about  a  revolutionary  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  our  entire  school  organization. 

"  The  trouble  now  is  that  school  is  too 
dull ;  it  holds  no  Interest  for  the  average 
boy  or  girl.  It  was  so  in  my  school  days 
and  it  has  changed  but  little.  But  make 
every  classroom  and  every  assembly  hall 
a  movie  show,  a .  show  where  the  child 
learns  every  moment  while  his  eyes  are 
glued  to  the  screen,  and  you'll  have  100 
per  cent  attendance.  Why,  you  won't  bo 
able  to  keep  boys  and  girls  away  from 
school  then.  They'll  get  there  ahead  of 
time  and  scramble  for  good  seata,  and 
they'll  stay  late  begging  to  see  some  of 
the  films  over  again.  I'd  like  to  l)e  a 
boy  again  when  film  teaching  becomes 
universal. 

Why  Fttms  Are  Better. 

*•  Films,  of  course,  should  be  elaborate 
explanations  of  textbooks  as  they  exist 
to-day.  In  many  resiiects  they  will  go 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  printed  page ; 
they  will  be  able  to  make  many  things 
alive  and  real  which  now  are  dead  and 
meaningless  to  the  child.  To-day  the 
teacher  explains  on  the  blackboard.  In 
the  school  of  to-morrow  all  explanations 
will  be  made  on  the  motion -picture 
screen.  Many  colleges  and  high  schools 
will  make  their  own  films,  as  a  few  do 
now.  Pictures  are  inevitable  as  practi- 
cally the  sole  teaching  method,  because 
words  do  not  interest  young  minds.  It  is 
only  the  few  who  can  concentrate  on  ab- 
stract things,  and  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  education  is  for  tiie  many, 
not  for  the  few.  Films  will  teach  one 
thou-sand  times  better  and  more  quickly 
than  the  present  system. 

Pnpile'  Jodgment  Best. 

"Educators,  scientists,  and  technical 
experts  should  make  the  films,  but  show 
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your  films  iu  the  classroom  or  school 
auditorium  l)efort>  a  jury  of  students  and 
you'll  get  your  verdict  quickly  and 
frankly,  and  it  will  be  a  just  verdict.  If 
that  film  appeals  to  them,  if  they  under- 
stand and  appreciate  it,  you'll  know  It 
fcion  enough.  If  it  does  not  appeal,  make 
St  over  and  over  and  over  until  the  pupils 
do  understand  it — luitil  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  dullest 
boy  or  girl.  Films  made  by  *  high-brows ' 
should  not  bo  tried  on  'high-brows/  but 
on  children,  and  if  the  children  say  It  is 
right,  then  it  will  be  right,  you  can  depend 
on  it. 

'*  The  most  technical,  the  most  complex 
1  homos,  theories,  and  concepts  can  be 
tau'j:lit  under  St  audi  ugly  on  the  motion- 
picture  screen.  Color  is  not  needed  ex- 
cept where  color  contrasts  and  color  val- 
ues form  an  essential  feature  of  the  study. 
Stereoscopic  effect  is  not  needed  except 
where  it  is  important  to  study  the  object 
in  all  three  dimensions.  It  would  be  hard 
to  improve  on  the  present  methods  of 
taking  and  projecting  motion  pictures. 
Cameras,  projectors,  and  screens  are 
about  as  good  as  they  can  be  made." 


ADMISSION  OF  RETURNING   SOL- 
DIERS  TO  COLLEGES. 


List  of  Institutions  Which  Will  Admit 
"War  Specials." 


Advisers  of  soldiers  awaiting  discharge 
have  received  the  following  statement 
from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Eilucation: 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  placed  lu 
>our  hands  a  circular  summarizing 
briefly  the  opportunities  at  college  for  re- 
turning soldiers.  The  infornmtion  con- 
tained in  this -circular  is  primarily  di- 
rected to  young  men  who  have  had  pre- 
liminary education  enough  to  meet  col- 
lege entrance  requirements. 

There  are  many  other  men  now  await- 
ing discharge  who  are  not  regularly  or 
formally  prepared  for  college,  but  who 
are  undoubtedly  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, and  who  now,  as  the  result  of 
their  Army  contacts,  aspire  to  a  more 
advanced  training.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  suggested  to  all  colleges  and 
imiversities  tliat  they  consider  the  ad- 
mission as  "  war  specials "  of  such  of 
these  men  as  give  evidence  of  being  able 
to  pursue  a  part  or  all  of  a  college  course. 
It  has  suggested  that  each  college  desir- 
ing to  admit  these  irregularly  prepared 
candidates  who  have  been  in  the  military 
service  should  designate  a  special  ofllcer 
(or,  in  the  large  universities,  a  commit- 
tee) to  test  applicants  and  to  examine 
their  credentials.     It  proposes  that  the 


scheme  of  admission  should  include  the 
following : 

(a)  A  personal  interview  of  every  can- 
didate by  the  officer  (or  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee),  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  applicant's  schooling  and  experi- 
ence and  his  general  qualifications  for  the 
college  work  he  wishes  to  undertake. 

(b)  An  intelligence  test. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  candidates  desiring 
tc  enter  courses  of  study  which  by  their 
professional  nature  require  advanced  and 
technical  preparation,  the  giving  of  such 
examinations  as  will  satisfy  the  institu- 
tional olRcers  of  the  applicants'  fitness  to 
l»ursue  such  courses. 

A  considerable  number  of  institutions 
have  sigiiifie<l  their  readiness  to  admit 
students  on  the  suggested  basis,  or  on 
some  modification  of  it.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  believes  that  the  advisers  of 
soldiers  awaiting  discharge  should  be  pre- 
pared to  inform  them  of  these  truly  excep- 
tional opportunities.  Anian  who  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  not  be  admitted  to  a 
reputable  college  because  of  a  defective 
preparation  now  lias  a  chance  to  pursue  a 
college  course,  provided  he  can  demon- 
strate his  caiiacity. 

List  of  Inititntions. 

The  institutions  which  will  admit  re- 
turning soldiers  as  **  war  s^K^clals "  are 
as  follows: 

rnlvtrsity  of  Alabama,  l^nivcrsity, 
Ala. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

University  of  Arkansas,  P^ayetteville, 
Ark. 

Pomona  College,  CMaremont,  (*al. 

(*ollege  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

I'niversity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  (Will  admit  on  suixgested 
basis  to  courses  in  science,  agriculture, 
and  engineering,  and  to  courses  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  under  limit  fixed  by 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry.) 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Uln. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

(Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Carthage  College,  Carthage,  111. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  111. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  III. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

North- We.stern  College.  Naperville,  III. 

lli'adlev  Polvtechnic  Institute,  Pecn-ia, 
111. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  111. 
(Definite  action  not  yet  had  by  university 
senate.  Would  probably  accept  indi- 
viduals pending  such  action.) 

James  Millikin  University,  Decatur, 
111. 

Indiana  I'nlversity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hanover  College,  Ilanover,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  ('ollege  of  Agriculture  and 
^lechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Cooper  College,  Sterling,  Kans. 

Center  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky, 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Houge,  La. 

Tulane  University  of  I^uisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La.     (With  certain  limitations.) 

Louisiana  College,  PlnevlUe,  La. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AVorcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Meridian  College,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Park  College,  Parksvllle,  Mo. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  N.  Mex. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Kensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Elon  College,  Klon  College,  N.  C. 

Shaw  University  (colored),  Ualeigh, 
N.  G. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio.  (Discharged  soldiers  not  resi- 
dents of  Akron  admitted.  On  account  of 
agreement  with  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Akron,  residents  of  Akron  must 
meet  usual  entrance  requirements. 

Ashland  C'ollege,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Cedarville  College,  Cedar>'ille,  Oliio. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  (Must  have  equivalent  of 
four-y(»ar  high-school  course.) 

Defiance  College,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

INIarietta  College,  ^Marietta,  Ohio. 

JMuhlt^nberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

liincoln  University  (colored),  Lincoln 
University,  Pa. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  l*ennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion, 
S.  Dak. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harro- 
gate, Tenn. 

Maryville  College,  ^laryville,  Tenn. 

Tusculum  College,  Tuscnlum,  Tenn. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan, 
Utah. 

I'niversity  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
W-ash. 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Ta<*oma,  Wash. 

West  Virginia  We.sleyan  College,  Buck- 
hannon,  AV.  Va. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis. 
Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  GARY 
SCHOOLS. 

"A  striking  feature  of  the  Gary  schools 
Is  the  proniinence  given  to  physical  edu- 
cation" writes  Lee  F.  Hanmer  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  Gary  Survey  on  Physical 
Training  and  Play.  "The  time  assign- 
ment in  the  daily  school  program  Is  un- 
usual ;  most  schools  have  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  facilities,  and  special  teachers 
are  provided  for  all  except  the  two  small- 
est schools. 

"A  time  allotment  In  any  one  school 
year  of  400  hours  to  physical  training  and 
play  in  the  lower  grades,  and  from  200 
tu  400  hours  in  tlie  upper  grades,  is  alto- 
gether unusual.  Such  time  emphasis 
gives  physical  training  and  play  the  first 
place  in  the  school  program,  as  can  be 
seen  when  the  different  studies  are 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  total  time  of 
the  elementary  school  allotted  to  each 
activity.  For  example,  a  child  going 
through  the  Emerson,  Froebel,  or  Jeffer- 
son Schools  has  on  the  average  2,697 
houi*s  in  physical  training  and  play,  as 
compared  with  1,605  hours  in  drawing 
and  shop,  1,600  in  auditorium,  or  1,323  in 
reading. 

"  This  unusual  emphasis  puts  Gary  in  a 
class  by  herself.  Of  the  total  time  of  the 
elementary  school,  Gary  gives  2,697  hours, 
or  24  per  cent,  to  physical  training  and 
play,  as  compared  with  927  hours,  or  11 
per  cent,  the  average  in  50  representative 
American  cities." 

Under  "  Merits  and  defects,"  Mr.  Han- 
mer saya: 

"  The  time  allotted  at  Gary  to  phj'sical 
training  and  play  Is  generous,  to  say  the 
least.  It  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
orderly  exercises  of  a  corrective,  body- 
building character,  as  well  as  recreative 
games  and  free  play.  The  two  largest 
schools  are  elaborately  equipped,  and  all 
schools  are  .so  organized  as  to  keep  physi- 
cal tralnlnjj:  facilities  in  use  throughout 
the  school  day. 

"The  numbers  to  be  managed  at  any 
one  perlotl  are,  however,  too  large,  and 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  In  the  same  In- 
struction group  too  varied.  As  a  result, 
pliysicnl  training  teachers  are  confronted 
with  an  imimssible  task.  They  can  not 
glvo  to  individuals  the  needed  attention 
oi  use  exorcises  suitable  to  such  widely 
varying:  stages  of  physical  development. 


The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
excessive  emphasis  on  free  play. 

'*A  further  point  to  be  observed  in 
pliyslcal  training  and  play  is  excellence 
in  achievement.  There  is  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  physical  value  in  doing  tilings  welL 
Gary  pupils  have  little  idea  of  what  su- 
preme effort  to  do  one's  best  really  means. 
Their  exercises  as  a  rule  lack  snap,  vigor, 
and  fhiish.  The  schools  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  In  letting  children  do  what  they 
choose  to  do  and  do  it  in  their  own  way." 


THE  HEALTH  CABfPAIGN  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
BED  CROSS. 


The  Junior  Red  Cross,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, the  Ck)uncll  of  National  Defenge, 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Is  promoting  an  extensive  health 
campaign  in  the  schools. 

The  purposes  of  this  campaign  are  two- 
fold— to  inculcate  and  establish  habits  of 
personal  health  and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  problems  of  community  health  and 
sanitation. 

To  accomplish  the  first  object,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation has  been,  adopted.  By  this  plan 
children  become  Modem  Health  Cru- 
saders and  acquire  the  successive  ranks 
and  insignia  of  Page,  Squire,  Knight,  and 
Knight  Banneret.  These  ranks  are 
achieved  by  the  faithful  performance  of 
11  "health  chores"  daily  over  a  pre- 
scribed length  of  time. 

An  additional  stimulus  to  interest  is 
the  National  Tournament  in  Health 
Knighthood  which  will  be  staged  in  tlie 
15  weeks  between  February  9  and  May 
24.  In  this  tournament  classes  will  com- 
pete with  other  classes  in  school,  town, 
county,  State,  and  national  contests. 
Pennants  will  be  presented  to  the  vic- 
torious classes  jointly  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  ami  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 


CONFERENCES  ON  SEX  EDUCATION. 

State  high-chool  teachers*  conferences 
on  sex  education  have  recently  been  held, 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  the  Washington  conference, 
January  0 : 


Whereas  (1)  the  development  of  tlie 
Ideals  of  physical  fitness  is  essential  to 
the  better  conservation  of  national  vigor 
and  must  Include  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  sex; 

Wliereas  (2)  extensive  Inquiries  show 
that  young  people  are  not  receiving  sex 
information  from  wholesome  sources,  but 
for  the  most  part  from  companions,  and 
that  the  results  of  this  information  are 
generally  harmful; 

Whereas  (3)  s^  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  sex  and  of  right  ideals  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases ; 

Whereas  (4)  a  background  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  reverent  attitude  of  mind 
is  essential  to  a  normal  interpretation  of 
sex  problems: 

Be  it  resolved — 

I.  That  sex  education  siiould  bo  in- 
cluded in  the  high-school  prog^suis  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  In  working  out 
tlie  place  of  sex  education  in  the  high 
school  the  following  principles  be  recog- 
nhsed: 

(1)  That  sex  education  be  given  its 
normal  place  In  relation  to  physical  edu- 
cation, biology,  pliysiolog5',  hygiene,  gt^u- 
eral  science,  and  such  other  subjects  in 
which  it  has  a  rational  place. 

(2)  That  it  is  desirable  that  such  essen- 
tial matters  as  reproduction  in  a  few 
typical  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  ele- 
mentary facts  concerning  ductless  glands, 
including  sex  glands,  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  pliysiological  changes  occurring 
during  puberty  and  adolescence,  the  main 
facts  concerning  the  cause,  manner  of 
spreading,  and  possible  results  of  gonor- 
rhea and  syphilis,  and  the  fundamental 
facts  concerning  lieredity  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  high  school. 

(3)  That  the  courses  in  physical  train- 
ing, biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  or  gen- 
eral.science,  throughout  the  four  years  of 
high  school,  and  especially  during  the 
last  three  years,  should  make  definite 
provision  for  continuing  the  program. 

(4)  That  as  soon  as  properly  prepared 
teachers  are  available  a  course  in  do- 
mestic science  for  girls  in  eitlier  the 
Junior  or  senior  year  be  provided,  which 
will  include  a  study  of  home  nursing  and 
sanitation,  maternity,  and  care  of  the 
baby. 

(5)  That  as  soon  as  properly  prepared 
teachers  are  available  a  corresponding 
course  for  junior  or  senior  boys  be  pro- 
vided. 

II.  That  the  universities,  coilogos,  and 
normal  schools  be  urged  to  prepare 
teachers  who  will  be  equipped  to  present 
the  facts  and  Ideals  of  sex  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  taught  In  8ec(»ndary 
schools,  as  previously  outlined. 

III.  That  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  irnited  States 
Bureau  of  Education  b(^  requested  to  ap- 
point a  committee  which  will  (1)  co- 
oiwrate  with  other  organizations  for  the 
pun)ose  of  making  the  work  In  sex  educa- 
tion effcK'live,  and  which  will  (2)  prepare 
a  manual  to  assist  administrative  offi- 
cials and  teachers  In  providing  for 
courses  as  above  suggest eil. 
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SCHOOL-DIRECTED  HOME  GARDENS. 


What  .should  be  said  of  a  pro'grniu  of 
education  in  any  c-lty  which  gives  to  1G5 
children  joyous  work  at  a  suitable  out- 
door occupation  for  several  liours  a  week 
Ihrougli  the  suunner,  helps  to  establish 
their  health  and  i)hyslcal  strength,  incul- 
cates habits  of  industry,  gives  the  chil- 
dren a  feeling  of  independence  and  a 
power  of  Initiative  which  can  hardly  be 
had  in  any  other  way,  teaches  them  ob- 
servation, patience,  and  the  relation  of 
cause  and  eftect,  gives  a  first-hand  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  na- 
ture pertaining  to  soil,  climate,  plant,  and 
animal  life,  and  skill  in  an  occupation 
that  Is  fundamental  In  the  sui>port  of  the 
lieoplo,  and  all  this  at  no  cost,  but  at  a 
clear  profit  of  nearly  $10,00(1?  Is  such  a 
program  not  worthy  of  approval  and  gen- 
oral  adoption? 

This  Is  what  school-diieclcd  home  gar- 
dening, as  promoted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  did  for  165  Xegro  l)oys  and 
girls  in  Ilaleigh,  N.C.,  last  year,  under  the 
direction  of  one  teacher,  who  made  1,348 
visits  to  the  gardens.  These  16.1  colored 
boys  and  girls  cultivated  n.2.'5  acres  of 
land  in  back  yards  and  In  vacant  lots, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,831.49  for  garden  tools, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  and  work  they  could 
not  do  themselves.  They  produce<l  and 
harvested,  before  November  15,  $10,522 
worth  of  vegetables,  an  average  of  .$63.60 
per  child,  and  an  average  of  $920.40  an 

What  the  school  boys  and  girls  did  In 
IJaleigh  may  easily  be  done  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  colored  boys  and  girls 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the 
South  if  school  boards  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  are  only  wise  enough  to 
provide  the  oi>iK)rt  unity. 

The  addlticm  to  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  for  the  additional  work  which  he 
did  through  the  spring,  sumnior,  and  fall 
months  (al)out  $400)   is  Insignificant,  as 


compai-ed  with  the  clear  profit  of  $10,000 
in  money  and  a  far  greater  profit  in  edu- 
cation of  the  best  type  for  these  165  boys 
and  girls. 

In  Greensboro,  X.  C,  1,092  boys  and 
girls,  colored  and  white,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  11  teachers  who  made  6,804 
visits  to  the  gardens,  cultivated  113 
acres  at  an  expense  of  $2,553.33  and  had 
harvested  before  November  15  $44,025.84 
of  produce,  an  average  of  $390.94  an  acre 
and  $40.32  ver  child. 

Probably  the  boys  and  girls  in  Greens- 
boro worked  as  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently as  those  in  Raleigh,  but  for  most 
of  them  and  for  most  of  the  land  they 
cultivated  this  was  the  first  jear  of  gar- 
dening, while  both  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  land  in  Raleigh  this  was  the  second 
or  third  year  of  gardening.  No  doubt 
Greensboro  will  do  as  well  next  year  as 
Kalelgh  did  this  year.  Raleigh  should  do 
nmch  better. 

In  Danville,  Va..  242  children  under  the 
direction  of  five  teachers,  who  made  938 
visits  to  the  gardens,  cultivated  21  acres 
from  which  they  had  harvested,  before 
November  15,  $12,aS6.89  of  vegetables 
produced  at  a  cost  of  $1,312.01.  The 
average  produce  i)er  child  was  $50.98  and 
the  average  per  acre  $587.45.  This  was 
probably  increased  by  at  least  10  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Morristown,  Tenn.,  2.')0  children  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  teaclier  cultl- 
vatetl  24.1  acres  at  a  co.st  of  $1,953.75 
and  had  harvested,  before  November  15, 
$14,709.67  of  vegetables,  an  average  of 
$610.36  an  acre  and  $50.83  per  child. 

There  are  in  the  urban  schools  of  the 
UnittHl  States  about  6,000,000  children  of 
gardening  age.  If  4,000,000,  or  two- 
thirds  of  them,  cultivated  gardens  as 
skillfully  and  industriously  as  the  boys 
and  girls  who  had  gardens  in  these 
towns  they  would  produce  $200,000,000 
worth  of  footl  to  be  consumed  fi-csh 
where  produced,  without  cost  of  transpor- 
tation or  handling  or  without  cost  of 
deterioration  on  the  market.  All  these 
children  would  be  improved  in  body, 
mind,  and  .spirit,  and  all  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing and  directing  them  and  much  more 
would  be  save<l  In  salaries  of  policemen 
and  costs  of  courts  of  Juvenile  criminals. 

Again,  is  this  plan  not  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  general  adoption? 


AN    AMERICAN    CONSUL   ON    GEOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  American  consul  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  is  lnterest(?d  in  American 
s<;hools.  He  is  also  interest eil  in  geog- 
raphy. He  is  therefore  greatly  shocke<l 
at  the  kind  of  geography  a  school  in  a 


western  State  appeal's  to  be  teaching.  Hq 
has  sent,  through  official  channels,  a 
statement  describing  the  request  that 
came  to  him  from  the  geography  teacher 
in  the  school  in  question  to  the  effect 
that  a  letter  Inclosed  with  hers,  written 
by  one  of  the  pupils  in  her  geography; 
class,  be  handed  to  some  teacher  in  a 
Melbourne  sdiool  for  delivery  to  an  Aus- 
tralian pupil  who  might  desire  to  ex- 
change personal  letters. 

The  American  pupil's  letter  to  his 
prospective  Australian  correspondent 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  tragic. 
It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"  From  what  I  have  studied  of  you  in 
school  I  find  that  your  ways  are  very 
dilTerent  from  ours,  and  that  made  me 
think  that  it  would  be  nice  for  us  to  ex- 
change letters.    ♦    •    ♦ 

"  You  may  think  it  strange  that  in  our 
country  the  girls  go  to  school  as  well  as 
the  boys,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  sit  in 
the    same    room    and    recite    together, 

♦  *    *    The  boys  and  girls  play  together. 

♦  *  ♦  We  sit  on  seats  so  that  our  feet 
rest  on  the  floor.     *     *     ♦ 

*•  The  way  the  boys  dress  is,  they  have 
a  loose  garment  called  a  shirt,  on  top  of 
that  there  is  a  garment  called  a  coat. 
They  also  have  a  garment  reaching  do\yn 
to  the  knees  called  pants.  They  have 
shoes  of  leather,  as  do  also  the  girls. 
The  boys  wear  their  hair  clipped  short. 
The  girls  wear  their  hair  in  braids  tied 
by  a  hair  ribbon.  The  girls  wear  dresses 
coming  to  their  knees  when  they  are 
small.  As  they  grow  older  they  keep 
wearing  them  longer  until,  when  they 
are  women,  they  reach  to  their  ankles. 

♦  ♦    « 

"Bread  is  our  *  staff  of  life*:  It  is 
made  of  flour  ground  of  difl^erent  kinds 
of  .grain.    *    «     * 

"  We  have  a  man  called  a  President  to 
rule.  *  *  *  Is  your  country  in  the 
war?  " 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  consul  says, 
feelingly :  **  In  the  many  speeches  and 
addresses  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  since  our  country's  entry  into 
the  war  I  have  been  inclined  to  harp  on 
the  need  for  closer  acquaintance  and 
better  understanding  between  Austra- 
lians and  Americans.  It  comes  as  a  bit 
of  a  blow  that  a  teacher  of  geography 
in  an  American  public  school  should, 
after  drilling  her  youngsters  on  Aus- 
tralia, ofllcially  request  that  a  letter  of 
the  caliber  referred  to  In  the  foregoing 
lines  bo  hande<l  to  an  Australian  pupil." 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


ETominations  and  Their  Relation  to  Cul- 
ture and  Efficiency.  By  P.  J.  Har- 
tog,  witli  a  speech  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Cromer.  Ix)ndon,  Constable  and 
company,  ltd.    [1918].    145  p.    12^ 

Thinks  reconstruction  of  education  in 
England  should  involve  reformation  of 
the  examination  system.  Urges  two  re- 
forms: First,  that  examinations  should 
be  made  much  more  real  and  drastic  tests 
of  technical  t  nUicncy  llian  they  are  at 
present;  and  s. .  idly,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlic  oducuUuual  field  should  be 
entirely  freeii  frouv  their  influence. 

"  I  should  like/'  says  the  author  in  his 
introduction,  "  to  see  every  boy  and  girl 
who  intends  to  follow  a  scientific  career 
obliged  to  attend  classes  in  literatiu-c  and 
liIstoi*y  with  no  exaiiiiiiation  on  these  sub- 
jects, the  teacher  being  forced  either  to 
interest  his  pupils  or  to  suflTer  from  their 
boredom,  without  any  examination  whip 
at  his  command,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
every  boy  or  girl  wlio  intends  to  follow 
an  'Arts  *  career  obliged  to  attend  classes 
In  natural  science  of  the  same  kind." 

The  German  Sctiool  as  a  War  Xurttcri/, 
From  the  French  Pedagogie  de 
(Juerre  AUemande,  by  V.  U.  Frie- 
del,  with  an  Introduction  by  M.  B. 
Sadler.  Ijondou,  A.  Melrose,  ltd. 
1018.    270  p.    12'. 

"  If  Germany  Ims  a  political  revolution, 
there  will  be  a  revolution  in  German  edu- 
cation. Tiie  *  high  brows '  and  the  *  beat 
possidentes  *  will  have  to  make  terms  with 
what  Mr.  Wells  calls  *  the  common  un- 
hampereil  man.'  And  in  those  days,  if 
they  come,  Germany  will  turn  eagerly  for 
educational  precedents  to  the  Unltetl 
States  of  America." 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  Sadler,  of  Leeds,  la 
October,  1017,  in  his  introduction  to  this 
book  by  V.  H.  Friedel,  who  writes  in  a 
clear,  unemotional  way  of  educational 
conditions  in  Gernmny  between  1914  and 
1917.  The  book  is  unusually  helpful  in 
an  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the 
German  school  in  German  life. 

Problems  of  the  Secondary  Teacher,  by 
William  Jerusalem.  Authorized 
translation  by  Charles  F.  Sander.^. 
Boston,  R.  a.  Badger  [c.  1018]. 
253  p.    12^ 

An  analytical  discussion  by  an  Aus- 
trian of  the  function  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  teacher.  In  explaining  why  he 
thinks  it  wortli  while  to  translate  Jeru- 
salem's work  at  this  time.  Prof.  Sanders 
says : 


"Jerusalem  has  cultivated  the  fields 
of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology, 
and  it  is  these  thot  are  peculiarly  essen- 
tial, to  an  undertaking  of  the  problems 
of  peOagogy.  He  has  learned  much  from 
Spencer  in  sociology,  from  Royce  in  phil- 
osophy, and  from  James  in  psychology. 
In  the  treatment  of  his  problems  he  has 
dealt  with  an  earnest  frankness  with 
everything,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
a  book  that  must  appeal  to  everyone  who 
really  cares  for  the  advancement  of  the 
race  and  has  anything  like  confidence 
that  the  school  can  be  made  an  efl'ective 
agent  in  effecting  such  advance." 

Projects  in  the  primary  yrades.  A  plan 
of  work  for  the  primary  grades 
and  the  kindergarten,  by  Alice  M. 
Krackowizer.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  IJpplncott  company 
Ic  1910].  221  p.  front.,  plates. 
12".  (Lippincott's  school  project 
series,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Russell.) 

Tliis  book  is  the  result  of  the  practical 
exixjrience  of  the  author  in  the  field  of 
elementary  school  work.  In  subject  mat- 
ter and  method  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
formalism  and  mechanism  of  traditional 
school  practice.  The  scheme  of  work  is 
so  flexible  in  organization  that  tlie  mate- 
rial may  be  used  in  the  kindergarten, 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  and  may 
be  adapted  to  these  groups  according  to 
the  maturity  of  the  children  and  to  local 
conditions.  As  the  title  implies,  the 
methoil  is  one  of  '*  puriwseful  activity." 
The  natural  interests  and  activities  of  tlu? 
childrtm  in  their  contact  with  nature 
and  social  experience  form  the  basis  for 
all  the  subjects  of  study.  These  are  not 
differentiated  in  the  child's  experience, 
and  the  author  illustrates  in  very  con- 
crete form  the  vital  ivlatlonships  among 
the  various  elements  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

While  handwork  and  nature  study 
and  literature  are  given  a  prominent 
place  in  this  book  tiie  formal  subjects 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
aKso  treated  under  the  heading  of  *'  The 
'Formal  Subjects*  as  Pui-poseful  Activ- 
ity." Tlie  author's  idea  is  that  in  car- 
rying out  their  projects  childi'en  will 
feel  a  need  for  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  that  this  feeling  of  nectl 
will  aid  in  the  mastery  of  these  subjects 
which  are  too  often  used  in  school  as  men- 
tal discipline.  The  book  contains  many 
outlines  which  are  practical  and  sugges- 
tive, and  a  bibliography  of  source  mate- 
rial. There  are  also  pictures  of  children's 
work  and  of  groups  of  children  actively 


engaged  In  carrying  out  projects  which 
illustrate  the  curriculum  as  outlined  by 
the  author.  This  book  offers  suggestive 
and  practical  means  for  enricliing  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementary  school  and  for 
unifying  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary grades  in  an  organic  way. 

Deimrtment  of  Education,    Hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  United  States  Senate, 
Sixty-flfth  Congress,  third  session, 
on  S.  4987,  a  bill  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  conduct  of 
said    department,    to    appropriate 
money    for    Federal    cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  education,  and 
for  other  purposes,   December  5, 
1918.      Washington,    Govt,    print, 
off.,  1019.     144  p.     tables,  charts. 
8*. 
These  hearings  on  the  Smith  bill  con- 
tain oral  arguments  for  the  bill  by  L.  D. 
Coffman,  Robert  L.  Kelly,  John  A.  H. 
Keith,  and  J.  Y.  Joyner,  as  well  as  papers 
by  G.  I>.  Strayer  and  W.  C.  Bagley.    The 
volume  also  brings  together  much  useful 
material  on  educational  reconstruction, 
such  as  the  educational  platform  adopted 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  a 
national  program  for  education,  analysis 
of  proposed  Ft*deral  grants  for  education, 
the  Nation  and  the  crisis  in  its  .school- 
teachers' .salaries  and  the  cost  of  living, 
the  war  and  teachers'  salaries. 

KECEXT    FVRLICATIOXS    OF    THE    BUREAU    01' 
EDUCATIOX. 

Recent  State  Leoislation  for  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, by  Thomas  A.  Storey  and 
Willard    S.    Small.      35    p.      8'. 
(Bulletin  1918,  no.  40.) 
Analyses  the  physical  education  laws 
passed  since  1915  by  Illinois,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Cali- 
fornia,   Maryland,    and    Delaware;    de- 
scribes the  purpose  and  scope  of  each 
law ;  and  outlines  the  principles  govern- 
ing State  legislation  for  physical  educa- 
tion.    Copies  of  the  laws  are  given  for 
the  guidance  of  States  contemplating  leg- 
islation. 


Of  20,115  persons  listed  in  the  latest 
etlition  of  **  Who's  Who,"  14,660,  or  74^ 
l^er  cent,  had  college  education ;  3,644,  or 
16i  per  cent,  had  a  .*«econdary  school  edu- 
cation; and  1,811,  or  9  per  cent,  had  u 
common  .school  education. 


Every  child  has  a  right  to  the  best  i>ossI- 
ble  education  at  public  expense. 
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AMERICANISM. 


By  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Address  at  New  York,  Jan.  11,  1019.] 


Americauism  is  entirely  an  attitude  of 
mind;  It  is  tlie  way  we  look  at  tilings 
tliat  malces  us  Americans. 

AVliat  is  America?    Tliere  is  a  physical 

America  and  there  is  a  spiritual  America. 

Are  they  so  interwoven  tliat  j'ou  can  not 

tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 

begins? 

SmIds  America. 

If  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  say  to 
the  man  in  New  York,  "Come  with  me 
and  I  will  show  you  America,"  and  I 
would  say  to  the  man  in  San  Francisco, 
•'Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
America." 

I  would  give  to  the  man  whom  I  wlslied 
to  Americanize  (after  he  had  learned  the 
language  of  this  land)  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  America,  so  as  to  get  an  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  its  strength,  of  its 
resources,  of  what  it  could  do  against  the 
world,  but  that  he  might  Imvc  pride  in 
this  as  a  land  of  hope  and  a  land  in 
which  men  had  won  out.  I  would  take 
him  across  the  continent.  I  would  show 
him  tlie  8,000,000  farms  which  went  to 
feed  Europe  in  her  hour  of  need.  I 
would  take  liim  out  into  Utah  and  sliow 
him  that  mountain  of  copi>er  tliey  are 
tearing  down  at  the  rate  of  38,000  tons 
per  day.  I  would  take  him  to  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world,  in  Idtilio.  And  I  would 
let  him  see  the  water  come  tumbling 
down  and  being  transformed  into  power, 
and  that  iwwer  being  used  to  pump  water 
again  that  spi-ead  over  the  fiehls  and 
made  great  gardens  out  of  wliat  10  years 
ago  was  the  driest  of  deserts. 

I  would  take  this  man  down  SouUi  and 
I  would  show  him  some  of  its  schools. 
I  would  take  him  up  North  and  I  would 
show  him  the  cut-over  lands  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan,  which  are  waste  and 
Idle.  I  would  take  him  into  New  York 
and  show  him  the  slums  and  the  tene- 
n>ents.  I  would  show  him  the  kind  of 
sanitation  that  exists  in  some  of  our 
cities.  I  would  show  him  the  good  and 
tlie  bad.  I  would  show  him  the  struggle 
that  we  arc  making  to  improve  the  bad 
conditions. 

America  an  Unfinislied  Land. 

I  would  tell  him,  not  that  America  is 
perfect,  that  America  is  a  finished  coun- 
try, but  I  would  say  to  1dm,  "America  is 
an     unfinislied     land.    Its     possibilities 


shall  never  end  and  your  chance  here 
and  the  chances  of  your  children  shall 
always  be  in  ratio  to  your  seal  and  ambi- 
tion." 

America,  we  dare  believe,  will  ever  re- 
main unfinished.  This  must  be  if  there 
is  anything  to  Americanism. 

Let  us  push  our  horizons  before  us;  let 
u.^  so  dare  and  do  that  no  imagination 
can  find  a  discouraging  to-morrow. 

It  is  l)eyoud  estimate  when  we  shall  re- 
claim all  our  lands  or  find  all  our  miner- 
als or  make  all  our  people  as  happy  as 
they  might  be.  But  out  of  our  beneficent 
political  institutions,  out  of  the  warmth 
of  our  hearts,  out  of  our  yearning  for 
higher  intellectual  accomplishment  there 
shall  be  ample  space  and  meaas  for  the 
fulfillment  of  dreams,  for  further  growth, 
for  constant  improvement. 

That  conviction  is  at  once  our  inspira- 
tion and  our  aspiration. 

I  would  have  that  man  see  America 
from  the  reindeer  ranges  of  Alaska  to  the 
Everglades  of  Florida.  I  would  make 
him  realize  that  we  have  within  our  soil 
every  raw  product  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  industry.  I  would  take  him 
3,000  miles  from  New  York,  where  stands 
one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the 
world,  to  another  great  university,  where, 
70  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  but  a 
deer  pasture.  I  would  try  to  show  to 
him  the  tremendous  things  that  have  been 
accompllsheil  by  the  United  States — 
250,000  miles  of  railroad,  240,000  schools- 
colleges,  water  powers,  mines,  furnaces, 
factories,'  tlic  industrial  life  of  America, 
the  club  life  of  America,  the  sports  of 
Americn,  tlie  baseball  game,  in  all  its 
glory. 

History  and  Tradition. 

And  I  would  give  to  that  man  a  knowl- 
edge of  America  that  would  make  him 
ask  the  question,  "  How  did  this  come  to 
be?"  And  then  he  would  discover  that 
there  was  something  more  to  our  country 
than  its  material  strength. 

It  has  a  historj'.  It  has  a  tradition.  I 
would  take  that  man  to  Pljanouth  Rock 
and  I  would  ask,  "  What  does  that  Rock 
say  to  you?"  I  would  take  him  down 
on  the  James  Uiver,  to  its  ruined  church, 
and  I  would  ask,  *'  What  does  that  little 
church  say  to  you?"  And  1  would  take 
him  to  Valley  Forge  and  point  out  the 
huts  in  which  Washington's  men  lived, 
3,000  of  them,  struggling  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  and  I  would 


ask,  "  What  does  this  example  spell  to 
you?  What  caused  them?  What  in- 
duced those  colonists  to  suffer  as  they 
did— wilUngly?" 

And  then  I  would  take  him  to  the  field 
of  Gettysburg  and  lead  him  to  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  delivered  his  immortal  ad- 
dress, and  I  would  ask  him,  "  What  does 
that  speech  mean  to  you;  not  how  beau- 
tiful it  is,  but  what  word  does  it  speak 
to  your  heart?  How  much  of  it  do  you 
believe?" 

And  then  I  would  take  him  to  San- 
tiago and  I  would  ask,  "What  does  that 
bay  mean  to  you?" 

And  I  would  take  him  over  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  10,000  native  teachers 
every  day  teach  800,000  native  children 
the  English  language.  And  I  would  bring 
him  back  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  Honolulu  I  had  a  procession  of 
school  children  pass  before  me  and  pre- 
sent me  with  the  flags  of  their  countries. 
There  were  represented  every  race,  from 
New  Zealand  clear  along  the  whole  west- 
ern side  of  the  Pacific.  They  laid  at  my 
feet  26  flags. 

I  went  from  there  to  Mauiia  Loa,  to  a 
school,  a  typical  school,  in  which  there 
were  Filipinos,  Javanese,  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, Portuguese,  Samoans,  Australians, 
Americans,  Koreans;  and  I  said  to  the 
pupils,  "  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  we  are 
at  war?"  A  little  girl  13  years  old,  half 
Chinese  and  half  Hawaiian,  rose  and 
said,  "  I  think  I  can,  sir."  We  were  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  looking  out 
over  the  Pacific,  and  the  only  communi- 
cation with  the  civilized  world  was 
across  that  ocean.  "We  are  in  this 
war,"  tlie  child  said,  "because  we  want 
to  keep  the  sens  free;  l>ecause  we  want 
to  help  those  wlio  need  help."  And  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  better  answer  given. 

And  I  would  show  the  man  how  these 
children,  whether  Japanese  or  American, 
no  matter  wliat  their  source,  stood  every 
morning  before  the  American  flag  and 
raised  their  little  hands  and  pledged 
themselves  to  one  language,  one  country, 
and  one  God. 

A    Nation   That   Has    LiTed    Throuvli    Btroffsle. 

And  then  I  would  bring  him  back  to 
this  country  and  say,  "  Grasp  the  meaning 
of  what  I  have  shown  you  and  you  will 
know  then  what  Americanism  is.  It  is 
not  110,000,000  people  alone;  it  is  110,- 
000,000  people  who  have  lived  through 
struggle  and  who  have  arrived  through 
struggle,  who  have  won  through  work. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  what 
we  are  because  we  have  accomplished. 
There  is  a  sentimentality  wliich  would 
make  it  appear  that  in  some  millennial 
day  man  will  not  work.  If  some  such 
calamity  ever  blights  us,  then  man  will 
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fail  and  fall  back.  God  is  gi-eat.  His  first 
and  His  gi-eatest  gift  to  man  was  the  obli- 
gation cast  upon  him  to  labor.  When  he 
was  drivou  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  it 
was  the  finest,  the  most  helpful  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  race.  Because 
when  he  passed  that  gate  he  met  a  world 
in  chaos,  a  world  that  challengetl  his 
evei-y  resource ;  a  world  that  alike  beck- 
oned him  on  and  sought  to  daunt  him — 
a  world  that  said,  "  If  you  will  think,  if 
you  will  plan,  if  you  can  persist,  then  I 
will  yield  to  you.  If  you  are  without  fiber 
or  fancy,  if  you  are  content  with  your 
ignorance,  if  you  surrender  to  fear,  if  you 
succumb  to  doubt,  I  shall  overwhelm 
you." 

The  march  of  civilization  is  the  epic  of 
man  as  a  workingman,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  labor  must  be  held  high 
always. 

If  you  will  visualize  Woodrow  Wilson 
at  the  Council  Chamber,  striving  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  together  with  the 
boy  in  khaki,  whose  love  of  righteousneas 
alone  carried  him  into  the  Argoune  Forest 
there  to  perish  for  the  might  of  law  and 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  you  ■  have  a 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  Americanism 
that  you  must  exemplar,  too— a  spirit 
which  the  traditions  and  the  history  of 
our  country  demand  of  you. 

••  Thronsrh  the  School." 

How  best  may  we  spread  that  .spirit 
through  the  land — how  best  can  wc  ex- 
plain our  purposes  and  interpret  our  sys- 
tems? 

Through  the  community  counril; 
through  the  school.  I  am  making  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress  on  behalf  of  an  ap- 
propriation which  will  permit  us  to 
deliver  from  bondage  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  millions  of  children, 
and  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States ;  to  liberate  them  from  the  blinders 
of  ignorance,  that  all  the  wealth  and 
beauties  of  literature  and  the  knowledge 
that  conies  through  the  prluteil  word  can 
be  revealed  to  them. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  help  all 
States  willing  to  cooperate  in  banishing 
illiteracy. 

And  I  want  you  to  help.  We  want  to 
Intei-pret  America  in  terms  of  fair  jjlay, 
in  terms  of  the  square  deal.  Wo  want  to 
interpret  America  in  healthier  babies  that 
have  enough  milk  to  drink.  We  want  to 
interpret  America  in  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  that  can  read  and  write. 
We  want  to  Interpret  America  In  better 
housing  conditions  and  docent  wages,  in 
houra  that  will  allow  a  father  to  know  his 
or-"  family  and  to  support  his  houseliold 
like  a  man. 

That  is  Americanization  in  the  con- 
crete— reduced  to  a  practical,  uplifting 
force. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONG. 


Plans  for  a  Naiion-Wide  Obserrance — 
Purposes  of  the  Celebration. 


The  National  Week  of  Song  will  be 
observed  this  year  In  the  week  beginning 
Sunday,  February  16,  and 'ending  Satur- 
day, February  22. 

The  proposal  for  the  National  Week  of 
Song  was  first  made  public  through 
"  Normal  Instructor— Primary  Plans  "  of 
Dansvillo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  week  designated 
for  its  observance  is  that  week  in  Febru- 
ary in  which  Washington's  Birthday  oc- 
curs. 

Since  it  was  first  proposed  the  event 
has  been  obsei-ved  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  The 
letters  received  by  the  National  Wet^k  of 
Song  organization  speak  enthusiastically 
for  the  movement  and  indicate  that  the 
people  look  forward  to  the  next  celehra- 
tUm  with  much  Interest. 

Good  Results  Expected. 

The  good  results  expected  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  National  Week  of  Song 
are  many  and  f:ir-reaching.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  bring  our  iwople  together  In 
great  community  gatherings,  in  which 
they  will  sing  the  songs  we  have  learne<l 
to  love  because  of  their  enduring  quali- 
ties—those songs  that  uplift  and  inspire 
and  develop  a  love  of  country  and  awaken 
sentiments  of  true  patriotism.  A  state- 
ment from  the  offices  of  the  National 
Week  of  Song  organization  says:  "As  a 
result  of  the  fitting  observance  of  the 
event,  many  fancied  barriers  between  us 
will  be  broken  down  and  a  real  national 
spirit  will  be  awakened.  The  war  has 
done  much  in  this  direction,  and  the  *  Lib- 
erty Sings '  that  have  been  held  as  a  part 
of  the  war  propaganda  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  a  good  share  in  tlio  results.  It 
is  because  this  is  true  and  because  the 
great  work  of  reconstruction  that  is  be- 
fore us  must  be  done  by  a  people  united 
in  spirit  and  puriwse  that  every  agency 
must  1)0  used  that  will  develop  and  main- 
tain in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  to  realize  our  ideals.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Week  of 
Song  that  the  programs  of  that  week 
shall  be  niade  up  of  songs  of  the  better 
sort.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  tiie  so- 
called  art  songs,  but  the  simple,  melodious 
songs  of  the  people  which  truly  express 
their  moods  and  sentiments.  AVe  have 
quite  a  heritage  of  songs  which  until 
quite  recently  have  been  largely  over- 
looked and  unheard  mid  the  noise  of  the 
modern  ballad.  Kenewing  acquaintjinco 
with  these  older  songs  of  merit  and  mak- 
ing use  of  those  worth-while  s<mgs  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  our  list  will 


tend  to  cultivate  our  taste  for  songs  and 
music  of  the  better  sort." 

The  pui-poses  of  the  National  AVeek  of 
Song  are:  To  awaken  the  singing  spirit 
and  set  all  America  singing ;  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  songs  of  the  better  sort;  to 
bring  people  together  in  their  various 
communities  and  develop  the  community 
spirit;  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
great  American  spirit  and  uphold  its  high 
ideals  by  the  singing  of  such  songs  as  up- 
lift and  inspire ;  to  amalgamate  and  give 
spectacular  expression  once  a  year  to  all 
of  the  various  elTorts  put  forward  to 
establish  community  singing  by  the  vari- 
ous organizations  tliroughout  the  country. 


SECOND  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


A  conference  on  cnlucational  problems 
of  the  mining  town  will  be  held  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  February  14  and  15.  The 
program  is  as  follows: 

Fridaj  Mominff. 

1.  Evening  and  other  clas.scs  for 
adults : 

(a)  In    subjects    pertaining    to 

mining. 
ib)  In  home  making. 

2.  Tlie  educated  versus  the  uneducated 
miner. 

3.  Oeneral  discussion. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

1.  Part-time  school  and  part-time  worlv. 

2.  Feasibility  of  a  course  in  mining  in 
a  four-year  high  school. 

3.  Americanization  in  a  mining  com- 
munity. 

4.  General  discussion. 

Saturday  Morning. 

1.  How  provide  for  the  leisure  lime  of 
adults  and  children  in  mining  communi- 
ties? 

2.  (Community  organization  in  mining 
towns. 

;?.  Question  box. 

Those  who  have  accepted  places  on 
the  program  are:  G.  Marshall  Gillette, 
suiKjriniendent  Maryland  division,  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.;  Charles  F.  Fay,  su- 
perintendent safety  and  efficiency  depart- 
ment, 1  )avis  Coal  &  Colce  Co. ;  Miss  Venla 
:SU  Kellar,  ^larylwid  State  liome  demon- 
stration agent ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Koon, 
mayor  of  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Hon.  Hugh 
A.  McMullen,  State  comptroller  of  Mary- 
land ;  Joseph  MayiH'r,  assistant  director, 
Americanization  Division.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Kducation;  Jj.  A.  Emerson,  su- 
l)ervisor  industrial  education,  Maryland 
State  department  of  education ;  J.  II. 
Franci.s  diriHtur,  United  Slates  School 
(I'arden  Army:  an<l  1*.  1*.  Chixton,  United 
Stat<»s  < /onnnissioner  of  lOducatlon. 
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AROUSING  INTEREST  IN  KINDER- 
GARTENS. 


Boards  of  Education  Often  Waiting  Only 
for  Public  Sentiment — Methods  of  Se- 
curing  a  Kindergarten. 


Methods  of  nrousiug  interest  in  tlie  kin- 
dergarten are  discussed  in  a  circular  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  one  enthusiastic 
worker  can  frequently  arouse  the  whole 
comnnmity  and  that  oftentimes  boards  of 
education  are  only  waiting  for  public  sen- 
timent to  start  a  kindergarten.  The  cir- 
cular suggests  the  followihg  method  of 
procedure : 

"A  petition  signed  by  the  parents  of  at 
least  25  children  of  kindergarten  age, 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
kindergarten,  should  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  etlucation.  If  it  does  not  receive 
favorable  consideration,  a  meeting  should 
be  called  and  a  society  organized  for  kin- 
dergarten extension,  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  disseminating  propaganda  for 
public  kindergartens  and  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  demonstration  kindergarten. 
The  board  of  directors  and  officers  should 
consist  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, including  the  mayor  and  repre- 
sentatives of  women's  clubs  and  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

**  It  is  important  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper ;  submit  to 
him  local  news  items  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  provide  him  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  articles  on  Training  Little 
Children.  Committees  should  provide 
kindergarten  lectures  and  cooperate  In 
.stimulating  public  Interest  by  giving  en- 
tertainments and  by  taking  visitors  to 
kindergartens  in  the  more  fortunate  near- 
by coramuiiltles.  Uepresentatlve  women 
can  thus  become  enthused,  and  in  States 
where  women  have  the  vote,  can  plead 
more  effectually  with  the  school  board  and 
local  public  men  for  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens. 

"The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
first-grade  teachers  is  another  important 
a^set.  Most  first-grade  teachei-s  prefer 
the  child  with  kindergarten  training,  for 
he  is  more  obedient  -and  self-reliant. 
Songs  and  games  havcMeveloped  coopera- 
tion and  adaptability,  his  imagination  has 
boon  stimulated,  and  his  sense  of  form, 
color,  and  outline  developed,  all  this  help- 
ing him  In  his  simple,  first  efforts  in  num- 
ber work,  reading,  and  writing. 

*'  It  is  desirable  to  choose  a  large,  light, 
airy  room  for  the  kindergarten,  prefer- 
ably  in  a  public-school  building,  where  tlie 
work  may  be  obser\ed  by  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education  and  by  the  grade 
teachers. 


"The  success  of  the  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  individuality  and  ability 
of  the  kindergartner,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  engage  one  of  experience, 
graduated  from  a  kindergarten  training 
school  of  high  standard. 

"After  the  kindergarten  has  demon- 
strated its  value,  the  parents  should 
again  petition  the  board  of  education  to 
incorporate  It  as  part  of  the  public-school 
system,  using  the  slogan:  Remember  that 
every  child  icho  is  deprived  of  kinderftar- 
ten  training  is  losing  tico  years  of  school- 
ing ichich  he  is  entitled  to  receive:' 


CONFERENCE  ON  RETAIL  SELLING 
EDUCATION. 


A  conference  on  retail  selling  educa- 
tion is  to  form  part  of  the  program  of 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  20 
to  22.  Section  meetings  are  to  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  the 
20th  and  21st.  The  entire  program  of 
the  commercial  education  section  Friday 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  retail  selling  education. 

"No  phase  of  vocational  training  for 
commercial  occupations  is  receiving  more 
attention  at  present  than  that  for  retail 
salesmanship,"  says  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
commenting  on  the  plan  to  have  a  con- 
ference at  St.  Louis.  "The  number  of 
people  employed  in  tills  field  and  the  evi- 
dent lack  of  training  facilities  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  it  justify  the  impor- 
tant  place  which  lias  been  accorded  retail 
selling  education  in  the  program  at  St. 

liOUlS. 

"Federal  and  State  financial  aid  Is 
now  available  fur  cooperative  and  con- 
tinuation retail  selling  courses  in  public 
schools  under  conditions  set  forth  by 
State  vocational  education  boards  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  Trained  teachers 
are  required  for  this  work,  and  funds  are 
not  available  to  train  them.  Many  uni- 
versities are  ready  to  establish  training 
courses,  but  most  of  them  neetl  financial 
support  for  the  necessary  research  work 
which  will  need  to  be  done  at  tlie  outset. 
Then,  too,  the  closest  possible  relation 
between  merchants  and  tMlucational  au- 
thorities must  exist  if  succest^ful  teacher 
training  is  to  be  given.  Meivhants  In 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh  have 
already  joine<l  hands  with  their  respec- 
tive universities  in  the  establishment  of 
teacher-training  courses,  and  it  is  of  tlie 
utmost  importance  that  opportunity  for 
a  full  discussion  of  this  whole  subje<*t  l)e 
secured  at  once." 


GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
STRESSES  EDUCATIONAL  PROB- 
LEMS IN  HIS  MESSAGE. 


Gov.  O.  A.  Larrazolo,  of  New  Mexico, 
devoted  the  m.«ijor  portion  of  his  message, 
presented  to  the  legislature  January  15, 
to  recommendations  for  the  betterment 
of  schools  in  the  State.    He  urges : 

(1)  Raise  the  tax  levy  for  educational 
purposes  from  one-half  mill  to  1^  mills. 

(2)  Pay  higher  Si>laries  to  teachers. 

(3)  Cooperate  liberally  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  vocational  training. 

(4)  Require  teachers  In  rural  districts 
tt)  know  both  English  and  Spanish,  as  a 
means  of  teaching  English  to  all  children. 

(5)  Teach  Spanish  in  public  schools 
and  higher  institutions  for  w^  In  Latin 
American  trade. 

(6)  Compel  employee  to  .senl  f liter- 
ate workers  to  night  schools. 

(7)  Provide  free  textbooks. 

(8)  Raise  compulsory  age  to  15. 

In  his  message  Gov.  Larrazolo  inUl. 
among  other  things: 

"  The  Federal  Government  is  now  eii 
dcavoring,  by  congressional  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  early  and  thorough  Amer- 
icanization of  immigrants,  and  for  the 
education,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  Fed- 
eral control,  of  the  illiterate  of  our  coun- 
try. In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  with  a  view  of  eliminat- 
ing as  far  as  possible  Illiteracy  in  our 
State,  we  should  take  measures  providing 
for  school  fiirilitios  for  Illiterate  adults 
in  our  State.  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  some  large  industrial  concerns  In 
our  State  are  maintaining  schools  for  the 
illiterate,  and  for  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  to  the  foreign  imml- 
gi'ants  in  their  employ,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Although  that  entails  a  small  ad- 
ditional charge  to  those  employers,  yet  I 
am  told  by  them  that  the  increasetl  effi- 
ciency among  their  employees,  and  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  contentment 
that  they  manifest  in  their  work  under 
the  treatment  received  from  their  em- 
ployers, more  than  compensates  for  the 
added  outlay  in  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
pert  of  those  schools.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  a  law  bo  passed  making  it 
compulsory  upon  every  employer  who  em- 
ploys not  less  than  100  workmen  to  pro- 
vide night  schools  for  his  employees, 
whenever  in  the  discretion  of  the  State 
suiwrintendent  of  public  instruction  such 
schools  are  practicable." 


A  popular  Government  without 
public  education  is  but  the  prelude 
of  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both. — 
James  Madkan, 
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WHAT  THE  WIPING  OUT  OF  ILLITERACY 
REALLY  MEANS 


Dy  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


"  My  grandson  is  tiie  only  other  mem- 
ber of  my  family  now  living.  He  will  in- 
herit all  my  wealth,  lauds,  money,  busi- 
ness. But  I  would  squander  it  all  on  his 
education  and  let  him  begin  life  penniless 
if  it  were  necessary  to  insure  him 
against  the  handicap  of  illiteracy, 
under  which  I  have  labored.'* .  Tlie 
speaker  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
large-headeil  Texan,  GO  years  old  or 
more;  a  man  of  great  ability  who,  by 
good  fortune,  through  the  rapid  increase 
In  the  value  of  black  prairie  lands  in 
Te\as,  had.  despite  his  handicap  of  in- 
ability to  read  and  write,  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars.  Years  of  active  life  and  of 
changing  fortune  had  taught  him  wis- 
dom and  given  him  an  understanding  of 
i-elativc  values.  He  had  come  to  kwiw 
not  only  the  handicap  of  illiteracy  in  the 
business  and  industrial  world  and  in  any 
form  of  making  a  living,  but  also  the 
poverty  of  life  of  the  illiterate,  however 
much  of  material  wealth  he  may  happen 
to  have.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
this  illiterate  rich  man  of  unusual  native 
ability  was  so  eager  about  the  education 
of  his  grandson,  liis  sole  heir.  For  tlie 
opportunity  of  an  education  for  him  he 
had  left  the  oi^en  country  and  had  moved 
into  the  city,  where  schools  were  better. 
He  had  learned  that  the  man  who  can  not 
read  and  write  Is  to  a  very  large  extent 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  bound  within  the 
prison  walls  of  time  and  space. 

Beyond  the  distance  over  which  the 
human  voice  carries  the  man  who  can  not 
read  is  deaf  to  human  speech,  nor  can 
he  hear  when  the  speaker  ceases  to  siieak. 
Except  as  he  by  chance  may  be  read  to 
by  another  he  might  as  well  have  lived 
before  the  alphabets  were  invented.  For 
him  there  is  no  recoi'd  even  of  his  own 
life.  For  him  no  voice  speaks  across  tlie 
centuries,  the  years,  or  the  days.  For 
him  there  is  no  literature  of  song  or 
story,  of  art  or  science,  of  information 
or  inspiration.  For  him  the  books  are 
dumb  as  blocks  of  wood.  The  daily  pa- 
pers with  their  burden  of  tlie  news  of 
the  world  are  silent  as  the  blank  sheets 
on  which  the  news  is  printed.  For  him 
letters  from  distant  relatives  and  friends 
have  no  meaning  unless  by  chance  they 
are  interpreted  to  him  by  one  who  knows 
the  art  he  has  never  learned.  Space  and 
time  alike  wall  him  hopelessly  in. 


The  man  who  can  not  read  sees  only 
to  tlie  limit  of  his  horizon,  or  at  most  to 
such  distant  parts  of  the  world  as  may 
be  explained  or  described  to  him  In  the 
spoken  woinl  by  some  returning  traveler. 
Except  for  accidental  glimpses  caught 
from  oral  tradition  the  past  is  as  black 
as  the  night  Into  which  it  was  sub- 
merged when  it  passed.  There  are  fur 
him  no  broad  illumined  fields  thronged 
with  the  busy  millions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  no  mmlit  heights  across  which  march 
the  great  events  of  the  age-old  struggle 
for  freedom  and  for  i>ower  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  Night  shuts  him  in  on  all 
sides.  Darkness  lies  on  all  the  horizon 
of  his  senses  and  burs  the  doors  of  his 
imagination.  Teach  him'  to  read  and 
stereoscopic  views  of  distant  landscapes 
and  pictures  responsive  to  the  moving 
forces  of  life  crowd  on  his  vision  with  a 
richness  and  fullness  beyond  the  power  of 
lantei*n  slide  or  moving  film  to  reproduce. 

The  boy  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  lying 
on  hW  stomach  In  the  shadow  of  a  tree 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  when  asked  what 
he  was  doing  replied :  "I  am  traveling 
aix)und  the  world,  sir."  A  Negro  woman 
now  living  in  Washington  City,  who 
learned  to  read  for  tiie  first  time  when 
slic  was  22  years  old,  says :  "  It  was  as 
if  I  had  been  blind  and  had  gained  my 
sight." 

In  the  "  moonlight  schools  "  of  Rowan 
County,  Ky.,  a  woman  more  than  70  years 
old  learned  to  read  and  write  so  that 
she  could  write  to  her  sons  and  daugh- 
tere  living  in  the  far  West  and  read 
their  letters  without  waiting  for  the  help 
of  another.  **  It  is  like  coming  out  of 
prison,"  she  said. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  more 
than  5,000,000  of  illiterate  men  and 
women — men  and  women  who  can  not 
read  or  write  In  any  language.  Their 
States  either  failed  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  rend  and  write  or 
failed  to  protect  them  against  the  care- 
lessness and  greed  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians by  whom  they  were  robbed  of  the 
opiwrtunltles  offered. 

Their  very  helplessness  api3eals  to  us 
and  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  in  State  legislatures  for  relief.  By 
the  appropriation  of  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  we  can  set  in  motion  agencies 
through  which  these  deaf  shall  be  made 
to  hear,  these  dumb  be  made  to  speak, 
these  blind  be  made  to  .see,  and  these 
prisoners  be  released  from  the  walls 
which  hem  them  in  and  the  fetters  be 


broken  from  their  minds  and  souls. 

Shall  we  do  it,  or  shall  we  continue  to 
tax  these  illiterates  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  pay  the  cost  of  obtaining 
justice  and  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  leave  them  unjustly  In  the 
bonds  of  Ignorance? 

Which? 


COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN  WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES. 


**  If  the  college  teacher  In  women's  col- 
leges is  to  do  constructive  work,  some 
means  should  be  provided  to  prevent  her 
present  isolation,"  says  Dr.  Mabel  Louise 
Robinson,  discussing  teaching  methods  in 
Bulletin  1918,  No.  6,  pf  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  recently  issued. 

"  Very  few  college  teachers  know  any- 
thing about  the  way  In  which  their  par- 
ticular work  is  being  conducted  In  other 
colleges.  Segregation  of  Intellect  pro- 
duces much  the  same  result  as  segrega- 
tion of  species;  other  qualities  than 
strength  find  special  inducement  to  de- 
velop ;  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  is  often 
necessary  for  a  good  crop.  A  college 
teacher  needs  to  know  not  only  the  result 
of  the  latest  research  in  her  subject,  but 
the  results  of  the  latest  effort  to  make  it 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  student. 
Such  knowledge  would  diminish,  in  part 
at  least,  the  effects  of  Inbreeding  by  which 
the  young  instructor  reproduces  In  her 
classes  .as  closely  as  possible  the  teaching 
which  she  has  earlier  received  at  the 
college. 

The  lecture  method  of  presenting  ma- 
terial to  classes  is  largely  useil  in  all  of 
the  colleges  studied,  Miss  Robinson  finds. 
While  recognizing  the  special  value  of  the 
lecture,  Miss  Robinson  suggests  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  plan  whereby  the  seminar 
method  shall  be  pushed  down  from  the 
graduate  school  into  the  undergraduate 
classes.  She  also  suggests  some  super- 
vision of  college  teaching,  asserting  that — 

In  none  of  the  five  colleges  studied,  and 
in  only  one  of  the  several  other  colleges 
investigated,  is  there,  except  rarely  in 
individual  departments,  any  system  by 
which  the  work  of  the  teacher  may  he 
judged  by  her  equals  or  superiors.  The 
usiuil  criteria  of  success  are  the  size  of 
elective  courses  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pi  essod  by  stu<lents.  In  the  long  nm  the 
Jujlgmeuts  of  the  students  may  average 
justice,  but  through  youth  and  immaturity 
the  students  are  naturally  not  infallible 
judges  of  fundamentals.  Mature,  un- 
biased consideration  of  an  instructor's 
work  is  a  fair  basis  for  the  verdict  c)f  its 
quality.  From  a  purely  economic  stand- 
point, too,  scmie  system  of  supervision 
which  could  supply  judicious  and  perti- 
nent advice  to  the  Inexperienced  though 
scholarly  instructor  might  sometimes  snve 
a  teaching  life  of  incalculable  possibility. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION   OF   ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. 


TIio  country  children  in  Kn^lanU  are 
rosier  und  in  their  .tjeneral  appearance 
healthier  and  superior  in  general  car- 
riage, with  vii>ual  defects  and  hardness  of 
Ilea  ring  nmch  less  common  among  them 
than  among  town  and  city  children,  but 
the  condition  of  their  tet»th  is  worse  to  a 
great  and  suii>rising  degree.  These  are 
among  the  findings  of  the  rcMn»nt  report 
of  the  princir>al  assistant  medical  officer 
of  the  London  county  council  to  the  board 
of  education.  Investigation  into  the 
physical  condition  of  ;UK)  London  scliool 
clilldren  and  273  coinitry  school  children 
of  V2  years  of  age  showecl  that  the  i)er- 
centage  of  malnutrition  was  12  per  cent. 
There  was  little  to  choose  lietween  the 
town  and  e^mnti-y  children  in  this  re- 
spect, but  the  latter  were  nmrkeiily  freer 
from  septic  conditions  of  the  skin,  eyes, 
and  ears.  Country  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  conshlerably  more  mouth 
breathing,  the  dullness  of  attention  indi- 
cating adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils. 
Frequency  of  enlargement  of  the  tliyroid 
gland  was  a  surprising  plienmneuon  to 
the  investigators.  Bad  t«'eth  were  found 
in  43  per  cent  of  all  <nst»s  and  bad  vision 
in  10  per  cent. 

In  the  London  gi*(mp  7  i)er  ct»nt,  and  in 
the  country  group  10  per  cent,  of  the 
elder  children  on  the  roll  were  ab.sent 
from  school  on  grounds  of  more  or  less 
chronic  ill  health.  .\ft<'r  lib4»ral  deduc- 
tion of  chlldrtui  t*ongenitaIly  defective, 
mentally  and  iihysically,  21  inn-  cent  were 
found  to  be  **  suflfering  from  one  or  moi-e 
seri(»us  defects  which  interfere  with  their 
profiting  to  a  reasonable  extent  from  the 
educational  facilities  provided  and  wliicli 
will  prevent  them  from  playing  their  fair 
and  proper  part  as  citizens  and  swell  the 
premature  mortality."  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, "  a  very  definite  accumulati(»n  of 
older  defe<tive  cldldreu — one-third  of  ail 
the  elder  clilldren,  wltli  21  iH»r  cent  se- 
riously defcH'tive — was  discovered  two  or 
more  years  behind  their  normal  standard 
in  the  London  schools.  We  were  forced, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion,*'  a<lds  the 
otficial,  **  that  physical  def(H-t  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  bnckwnrdness  in 
scho<»l." 

The  report  is  regardtnl  by  the  chief 
medical  officer  '>f  the  board  of  education 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightening  ever  pre- 
senteil  to  the  RrUish  public,  and  he  <le- 
duces  from  its  stern  and  unlKMiding  facts 
"that  it  seems  futile  t<i  attempt  to  re- 
form education  apart  from  the  idiysical 


condition  of  the  dilld  ;  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  expect  healthy  adolescence  and 
healthy  citizenship  if  we  continue  to  neg- 
lect reniedy  of  the  physical  disabilities 
of  childhood  and  the  prevention  of  their 
cause.' 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  ECUADOR. 


Special  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
Ecuador  in  all  branches  of  agricultural 
education,  according  to  a  recent  reix)rt  of 
Consul  General  Godlng.  The  immediate 
canst;  of  the  interest  is  the  disastrous 
efl'ect  of  disease  on  Ecuador's  cacao  plan- 
tations. One  result  has  been  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  agricultural  school  at 
AmlMito.  By  a  recent  deci-ee  the  school 
is  placed  under  the  general  suikh- vision 
of  the  ministry  of  education  and  more 
directly  under  the  director  of  agriculture. 
Funds  for  its  supiwrt  are  provided,  and 
students  are  not  only  not  retpiired  to  pay 
tor  tlu'ir  tuiti(m  but  rec^elve  wages. 

Tlie  work  of  the  school,  which  is  really 
an  exi»eriment  station,  Is  to  study  the 
agricultural  and  live-stock  interests  of 
the  <.*ountry  and  render  assistance  to  these 
industries  by  supplying  setnls  and  plants 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  value;  give 
instruction  in  the  use  of  modern  agricul- 
tural implements;  prepare  articles  on 
timely  .^iubjects  for  the  i)ivss  and  deliver 
l)Oi>ular  Ie<-tures  throughout  the  country ; 
make  analyses  of  soils  and  fertilizers; 
semi  exj)erts  to  make  special  investiga- 
tions wherever  neeiled ;  and  give  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  planting,  .si>ray- 
ing,  pruning,  and  grafting.  Studies  will 
be  made  of  the  useful  native  plants  and 
trees  from  which  tin;  seeds  are  to  be 
colle<Me(l,  and,  together  with  valuable  for- 
eign s«»wls  purchased,  are  to  l)e  placed  in 
the  market  for  sale.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  iK?rform  actual  labor.  The  de- 
gree' of  '•  agricultural  expert "  will  be 
coulVrnNl  ui>on  all  graduates. 


DISABLED  SOLDIERS  AS  TEACHERS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


"  He  would  be  an  ungenerous  and  churl- 
ish fellow  who  shimid  offer  any  objection 
to  accepting  disable<1  soldiers  as  col- 
leagues in  the  s<«hool,''  says  the  Teachers 
World,  organ  of  the  English  teachers. 
**  Every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration leads  us  to  welcome  them  heart- 
ily. Hut  the  interests  of  the  children  de- 
mand that  those  soldiers  who  elect  to  be- 
come teachers  shall  have  a  reasonably 
good  education  and  an  ade<|uate  training 
for  tlie  Avork.    There  is  some  danger  lest 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  SEEKING 
LISTS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND 
TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUB- 
JECTS. 


Through  its  School  Board  Service  Di- 
vision, the  Bureau  of  Education  is  under- 
taking to  compile  and  maintain  a  classi- 
fied directory  of  education  oflScers  and 
teachers  of  the  following  kinds  and 
grades : 

1.  University,  college,  normal  school, 
and  twhnical  school  presidents,  deans, 
professors,  and  instructors. 

2.  City  superintendents  and  county 
suiwrintendents  in  those  counties  in 
which  they  are  selected  from  the  country 
at  large  and  not  necessarily  from  the 
counties  in  which  they  serve. 

3.  l*rincipals  and  teachers  of  high 
schools.  • 

4.  Suiicrvi-sors  and  teachers  of  such 
si)ecial  subjects  as  music,  drawing, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  etc. 

Sp(*cial  efforts  are  being  made  to  se- 
cure lists  of  professors  and  instructors 
in  geologj',  practical  geologists,  professoDiJ 
and  instructors  in  chemistrj'  and  prac- 
tical chemist,  who  under  any  condi- 
tion may  be  willing  to  consider  positions 
as  teachers.  The  bureau  points  out  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  contain 
the  names  and  records  of  all  such  per- 
sons and  not  merely  of  those  who  desire 
to  change  their  positions  now. 

The  services  of  the  School  Board  Serv- 
ice Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
are  wholly  disinterested  and  free  to  all 
those  who  choose  to  make  use  of  it 


the  authorities,  in  their  natural  desire  to 
obtain  teachers,  should  be  content  wltli 
very  slight  qualifications.  We  do  not 
uphold  what  is  called  the  trade-union 
view,  or  think  that  nobody  ought  to  re^ 
ceive  a  certificate  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  tniditional  course.  We  are 
lirepareil  to  .see  that  course  modified,  or 
even  sweiit  away  altogether.  But  we  are 
not  prepared  to  see  the  position  of  quali- 
fie<l  teachers  made  worse  by  the  recruit- 
ing of  men  who  come  into  the  work  with 
inadeciuate  credentials.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency- to  forget  that  the  effect  will  be  last- 
ing. Many  of  the  things  done  for  our  sol- 
diers are  intended  to  meet  their  immedi- 
ate needs,  but  when  we  iiropose  to  in- 
troduce them  to  a  new  calling  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  secure  their  happiness  in  the  work 
by  obtaining  tlie  fullest  po.sslblc  assur- 
ance of  their  vsuitablllty.  In  particular, 
the  men  should  be  granted  a  liberaf  course 
of  training,  .so  that  they  may  have  the 
chance  to  discover  whether  they  have 
any  gift  for  teaching." 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


Pending  Federal  legislation  for  educa- 
tion was  summarized  in  the  issue  of 
January  16.  Since  that  date  the  Towner 
bill,  providing  for  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Smith  bili,  providing  for 
edmntion  of  illiterates  and  the  foreign- 
born,  have  been  introduced. 

Educational  bills  pending  in  State  leg- 
islatures are  given  In  Legislative  Circular 
No.  2,  and  summarized  below. 

CONNECTICirr, 

Bills  pending: 

S.  12  (Broder). — ^Amending  an  act  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  retirement 
83'stem  for  teachers;  providing  that  at 
least  20  years  of  the  30  years  of  service 
qualifying  for  membership  In  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

S.  21  (Bishop). — Concerning  juvenile 
offenders;  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
the  maximum  age  limit  under  section 
1857,  General  Statutes,  from  18  years  to 
16  ^rears. 

H.  6  (FItz  Henry).— Providing  that 
public  schools  unable,  by  reason  of  the 
influenza  epidemic,  to  maintain  a  term 
of  36  weeks  shall  receive  their  share  of 
State  funds. 

H.  7  (Wright).— Providing  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  expenditure  for  trade 
schools  to  $200,000  a  year. 

H.  18  (Fitz  Henry). — Requiring  every 
child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
holds  an  employment  certificate  and  has 
•not  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  attend  an  evening 
school. 

n.  20  (Wright).— Providing  for  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $45,000  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  training. 

H.  22   (FItz  Henry).— Sams  as  S.  12. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bills  pending: 

S.  49. — ^To  abolish  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion. 

II.  57. — ^To  enlarge  the  powers  of  RaS- 
cllffe  College  to  take  and  hold  property. 

H.  S9.~To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  homo  and  school  for  crlp- 
plcfl  and  disabletl  soldiers  and  sailors. 

H.  90. — Providing  for  the  retirement 
of  superannuated  janitors  of  public- 
school  buildings  in  certain  cities  and 
towns. 

H.  154. — Requiring  persons  between  21 
and  50  years  old  who  do  not  possess  such 
ability  to  road,  write,  and  spell  in  the 
English  language  as  is  required  to  com- 
plete tho  fourth  grade,  to  attend  part- 
time  schools. 


H.  225. — To  authorize  the  Emerson 
(College  of  Oratory  to  grant  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters. 

H.  251. — Requiring  illiterate  persons 
between  16  and  40  years  of  age  to  attend 
evening  schools.  (Present  law  applies  to 
persons  between  16  and  21.) 

H.  293.— Prohibiting  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  more  than  9  hours  a  day,  or  more 
than  48  hours  In  a  week. 

H.  340. — ^To  authorize  the  appointment 
by  the  board  of  free  public  library  com- 
missioners of  a  director  of  educational 
work  with  aliens. 

17EBRA8KA. 

Bills  pending : 

H.  4  (Maurer). — Requiring  all  children 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  barring 
them  from  attending  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

H.  30  (McKee).— Requiring  the  teach- 
ing In  English  of  all  subjects  up  to  and 
Including  the  tenth  grade. 

H.  64  (Burney). — Requiring  attend- 
ance at  public  schools. 

H.  —  (Lamport). — Providing  for  al- 
lowing credit  for  attendance  at  private 
or  parochial  schools  only  when  such 
schools  teach  all  branches  In  English, 
and  when  teachers  hold  certificates  of 
the  same  grade  as  required  for  public- 
school  teachers. 

H.  —  (McKee). — Requiring  all  teach- 
ers to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
native-born  or  naturalized. 

S.  —  (Randall).— Prohibiting  public- 
school  teachers  from  wearing  insignia 
indicating  membership  in  any  religious 
organization. 

KEW    JEBSfiY. 

Bills  pending: 

S.  1.  (Case). — Providing  that  boards  of 
school  estimate  shall,  between  the  5th  and 
15th  day  of  February  in  each  year,  fix 
and  determine  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary to  be  appropriated  for  schools  in 
each  district. 

S.  2  (Case). — Providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bonus  to  employees  of  boards 
of  education  and  municipal  employees. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bills  pending: 

S.  11  (Davis). — Prescribing  a  course  in 
American  historj'  and  American  Govern- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation 
from  high  school. 

S.  18  (Rockwell).— Declaring  the  11th 
day  of  November  a  legal  and  school  holi- 
day. 


S.  17  (Fawcett).— Requiring  school  di- 
rectors to  furnish  on  each  school  day  not 
less  than  one-half  pint  of  milk  to  each 
pupil  under  14  years  of  age. 

S.  21  (Davis).— Providing  for  the  em- 
ployment of  home  teachers  for  teaching 
and  Americanizing  adults. 

S.  26  (Hastings  and  Wray).— Confer- 
ring jurisdiction  on  school  boards  to  hear 
and  determine  matters  affecting  any  de- 
pendent child. 

H.  1  (Bassett). — Empowering  boards  of 
directors  to  maintain  summer  terms  of 
schools. 

H  2  (Brown). — Providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  school  directors 
when  attending  county  meeting  of  direc- 
tors or  when  attending  meetings  with 
county  treasurer. 

H.  6  (Zylstra). — Prohibiting  persons 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

H.  15  (Hull).— Providing  for  system- 
atic physical  training  and  hygiene  In  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools,  and  creating  a  commission  of 
physical  training  and  hygiene. 

H.  20  (Guie). — To  prevent  discrimina- 
tion between  male  and  female  teachers  in 
the  payment  of  salaries. 

H.  24  (CotterlU).— Providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  salary  of  $3,000  to  each 
school  director  in  a  district  of  the  first 
class. 


DEUNQUENT  CHILDREN  IN  CONNECTICUT, 


"  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
delinquents  there  Is  an  accompaniment 
of  low  mentality,"  says  the  report  on 
children  before  the  courts  in  CJonnectl- 
cut,  prepared  by  Prof.  William  B.  Bailey, 
of  Yale  University,  for  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

''  Mental  examinations  to  determlae 
the  mental  condition  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren are  given  but  rarely.  This,  in  the 
view  of  the  report,  is  a  weak  point  in 
the  procedure  of  the  State  In  dealing 
with  delinquent  children.  Many  children 
are  brought  into  court  again  and  again 
before  it  is  finally  determined,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  adequate  mental  examination, 
that  they  are  feeble-minded." 

The  report  recommends  more  adequate 
institutional  care  for  the  feeble-minded, 
testing  and  special  training  for  mentally 
defective  delinquents,  revision  of  the 
laws  for  the  care  of  dependent  children, 
and  the  qualification  test  for  probation 
ofllcers. 
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UNIVERSITIES  SHOULD  HELP 
BOTH  WORKERS  AND  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 


Universities  oiiglu  to  lielp  botli  work- 
ers and  employers  witli  special  courses, 
sayH  Sir  Henrj-  Jones,  a  member  of  the 
Brltisii  Educattonal  Mi);^iou  to  the 
United  Stales,  in  his  recent  brochure  on 
•'The  Education  of  a  Citizen." 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  Kn^Hsh 
cities,  Sir  Henry  Jones  says: 

*'  Tliere  are  two  otlier  directions  In 
which  the  universities  might  Increase 
their  power  and  j;reatly  enhance  their 
value  to   the  British   Commonwealth. 

*•  (o)  They  have  undertaken  to  help  the 
working  man  toward  knowledge,  and  to 
foster  within  him  the  spirit  of  an  en- 
ll^hiened  citizenship.  They  should 
strengthen  the  assault  upon  the  narrow- 
ness and  hardship  of  the  outlook  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  assault  should 
he  much  more  general.  The  universities 
should  feel  more  deeply  their  responsibil- 
ity for  the  continued  and  advanced  edu- 
cation of  adult  men  and  women.  They 
should  be  guardians  of  the  adult  mind. 
No  town  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants should  be  without  a  tutorial 
class  every  winter  on  some  one  subject 
lioaring  not  too  remotely  on  good  citizen- 
ship. At  ever>'  center  of  national  life 
the  pulse  of  the  spirit  of  the  university 
should  be  felt  and  known  to  beat — the 
spirit  that  values  and  seeks  for  truth,  and 
tliereby  makes  life  larger  and  more  free. 

**  (b)  Besides  the  workers  there  are 
the  employers  and  managers  of  labor. 
These  men,  too,  are,  as  a  rule,  cramped 
by  their  Industries,  and  nut  seldom  the 
victims  of  iguorancv  and  of  hard  preju- 
dice. They  are,  as  a  class,  not  much 
jnore  liberally  educated  than  the  work- 
ers; they  are  not  less  responsible  for 
the  barbaric  relations  which  now  prevail 
in  the  economic  world :  and,  In  any  case, 
their  ignorance  and  distortion  of  mind 
is  a  graver  danger  to  the  community. 
Their  education  should  not  stop,  In  so 
far  as  It  is  humane  and  liberal,  when 
they  leave  tlie  school  and  enter  the  office 
or  engineering  shop.  At  16  or  18  years 
of  age  it  is  not  iK>ssible  for  them  to 
liave  felt  the  power  of  intelligence  and 
justice  In  the  affairs  of  men.  They  are 
not  treated  well  In  this  respect  by  their 
parents.  It  should  be  recognized  as  a  grave 
Injustice  and  as  a  social  disadvantage — 
as  '  bad  form ' — for  the  scms  of  the  well- 
tCHlo  not  to  have  known  what  university 
life  can  mean,  and  not  to  have  learned  to 
sft  n  high  and  intelligent  vulueon  humane 
letters  and  the  sciences  both  of  man  and 
of  nature.  And  it  Is  wrong  to  the  State. 
We  do  not  wisely  in  committing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  worker^?  in.  the  great 
centers  of  industry  to  the  charge  of  ill- 
educated  men.  The  service  which  such 
men  are  rendering  to  their  country  by 
anticipating  and  meeting  its  economic 
wants  is  incalculably  great.  They  should 
receive  their  rewartl :  the  .spirit  of  citi- 
zenship should  be  awakemnl  and  fostered 
within  them  by  means  of  a  more  generous 
wlucatlon,  so  that  tlielr  servh^e  shall  lie 
on  a  better  level,  and  be  to  them  what 
his  i)rofession  Is  to  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion or  the  doctor,  or  tlie  man  c»f  learn- 
ing and  science,  a  tiling  to  live  for  and 
not  merely  to  live  by." 


PAYING  THE  BILL  FOR  NATIONAL 
-,       -     EDUCATION.  . 


(Senator  Pnge,  of  Vermont,  and  HtHte  Super- 
.intendent  Joyner,  of  North  Carolina,  during 
the  hearings  on-  the  Smith  bill  providing  F<h1- 
cral  aid  for  education,  Deo.  5,  1018.] 


Senator  Page.  Now,  there  has  seemed 
to  be  good  reasons  why  we  might  take  up 
vocational  education  and  make  it  special, 
but  you  are  advocating  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education.  When  3*ou  take  it  up  on 
the  broad  ground  of  general  education, 
aren't  you  going  to  strike  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  States  that  woidd  l)e  com- 
pelled to  take  large  sums  from  their  per- 
sonal taxation  and  pass  it  over  to  tlic 
lx)orer  States? 

Dr.  Joyxp:r.  I  think  we  will,  gentle- 
men, and  the  time  has  come  to  face  It. 
We  might  as  well  face  It  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  child  born  into  the  world 
In  a  democracy  has  a  right  to  have  an 
equal  chance  with  every  other  child,  Irre- 
spective of  where  he  is  bom  or  what  race 
he  belongs  to;  to  have  an  eciual  chance 
through  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
"burgeon  out  all  that  is  within  him  "  for 
his  own  sake,  for  the  State's  sake,  for 
the  community's  sake,  for  the  Nation's 
sake,  for  humanity's  sake,  for  CJod  Al- 
mighty's sake.  We  have  got  to  face  that 
and  fight  It  out.  That  is  true,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  evade  it. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
religion  and  humanity  in  that  thought, 
but  we  are  striking  a  new  age 

I>r.  Joy.NER  (Interrupting).  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Senator,  if  you  will  examine 
those  figures  given  here  this  morning  you 
will  find  the  amount  contrlbute<l  by  the 


richest  State  Is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the,  benefit  rendered ;  that  it  Is  very  small 
in  comparison;  the  amount  In  excess  of 
what  they  will  get  back  under  this  Is  so 
small,  comparatively,  that  no  nian  with  a 
lieart  in  him  ought  to  object.  Isn't  this 
the  foundation  of  all  public  education  in 
a  democracy,  that  all  the  strong  In  a 
State  must  help  all  the  weak  in  the  State 
to  make  the  most  possible  of  themselves, 
and  stimulate  through  that  help  all  the 
weak  of  the  State  to  help  themselves  in 
proiwrtlon  to  their  ability  to  do  it? 
Isn't  the  same  principle  true  of  the  Na- 
tion?' Isn't  it  the  underlying  princli)le  of 
every  democracy,  that  all  the  strong  in 
the  Nation  shall  help  all  the  weak  in  the 
Nation,  and  stimulate  all  the  weak  in  the 
Nation,  at  the  same  time  to  do  their  part 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  make  the 
most  of  their  children  for  the  Nation's 
sake?  I  think  we  have  to 'rest  on  that 
great  fundamental  doctrine,  and,  gentle- 
men, when  we  have  just  ended  a  world- 
wide war,  the  finest  outcome  of  which  is 
the  declaration  of  justice  to  the  weak  and 
giving  evers  body  a  chance.  Irrespective  of 
whether  he  is  little  or  big,  or  who  or 
where  he  is,  I  think  we  can  afford  to  rest 
on  that  principle  of  justice  and  right  in 
this  foremost  democracy  of  a  newly 
deniocratizeil  world. 


EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY    ISSUED. 

Fducational  Directory  J0J8-W,  Wash- 
ington, (Jovt.  print,  off.,  1918.  247 
p.  8'.  (Bulletin  1918,  no.  36.) 
Price  25  cents  per  copy. 

Contains  in  addition  to  the  usual  lists 
of  State,  county,  and  city  school  ofiicials,  - 
universities,  and  other  educational  au- 
thorities, a  special  list  of  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Government  edu- 
cational activities. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


Do  not  get  caught  in  the  receding  tide  of  the  great  war.  Set  yourselves 
at  once  to  look  forward.  Remember  that  the  world  must  be  built  up 
again,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  an  opportunity  to  make  the  world 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We  believe  there  is  a  chance  of  pre- 
venting this  thing  from  ever  happening  again,  of  building  up  mankind  to 
something  nearer  a  perfect  condition,  where  every  man  can  use  his  own 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  pleasure  in  life; 
where  every  man  who  has  a  heart  and  an  ambition  will  be  able  to 
develop  himself  for  something  worth  doing.  Remember  that,  and  look 
forward,  you  fellows  that  are  young.  Do  not  look  back  into  the  receding 
wave,  but  look  forward  into  the  crest  that  is  coming  on  ahead  of  you. 
As  in  this  war,  so  in  civil  life — your  own  right  hand  will  teach  you  terri- 
ble things  if  you  will  only  make  your  own  right  hand  strong  and  use  it 
for  the  right  purpose,  and  begin  now  at  once. — President  A.  Lawrence 
Loirr/l,  II award  Unircrsify, 
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N.  E.  A.  MEETS  AT  CHICAGO. 


Department  of  Superintendence  Holds  Important  Meetin^^ — 
Post- War  Problems  Calling  for  SoIution^Other  Organiza- 
tions. 


With  American  education  facing  very  great  opportu- 
nities and  equally  great  responsibilities;  with  the  teach- 
ing world  threatened  with  what  conservative  men  are 
calling  "  the  collapse  of  the  teaching  profession  " ;  and 
with  concrete  proposals  for  change  on  every  hand,  the 
National    Education    Assoc! a-     __^___^_^^___^^________ 

tlon,  department  of  superin- 
tendence, meets  at  Chicago, 
February  24  to  March  1,  under 
the  most  significant  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  since  the 
national  orp^anizatlon  began, 
more  tlian  half  a  century 
ago. 

TIic  Department  of  Educa- 
tion bill,  with  its  program 
for  educational  reconstruction, 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  topics 
of  discussion.  As  modiflo<l  in 
tlH3  Towner  bill,  Senator 
Smith's  measure  meets  with 
favor  in  most  quarters.  There 
are  still  some  points  upon 
which  eilucatioual  opinion  is 
not  fully  ogreed,  however,  and 
these  will  undoubtedly  come 
up  for  discussion  at  Chicago. 
The  most  important  question, 
however,  will  be  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  bill  enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

The  progi-am  of  the  department  of  superintendence  Itself 
opens  with  an  evening  session  on  Tuesday,  February  25.  Fol- 
lowing addresses  of  welcome  by  local  officials  and  a  response  by 
Commissioner  Finegan,  of  New  York,  President  M.  L.  Burton, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will  deliver  the  chief  address, 
which  will  be  on  tlie  subject  "  How  to  make  the  schools  a  more 
effective  agent  for  an  efficient  democracy.'* 

At  the  Wednesday  forenoon  session  the  general  topic  will  be 
"Factors  involved  in  the  quality  of  Instruction  at  present  of- 
fered in  our  schools.*'  Fifteen-minute  discussions  on  salaries, 
training  of  teachers,  necessity  and  difficulties  of  supervision, 
with  a  summary  under  the  subject  "  What  arc  we  going  to  do 
about  It?"  will  be  presented. 

"A  national  program   for   education"   will   be   the   subject 

Wednesday  afternoon.     The  si)ettkers  include   Superintendent 

John  H.  Beveridge,  of  Omaha ;  Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New 

Jersey;  President  E.  J.  JameH^  of  the  University  of  lUiuois; 

(ContiQQGd  on  page  10.) 
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HOW  STATES  WOULD  SHARE. 


BUBEAV  OF  EDUCATION  CONFEEENCES  AT 
CHICAGO,  FEBETIAItT  24-MABCH  1. 

Conference  on  elementary  schools,  Congress  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon,  Febmary  24. 

Conference  on  Americanization,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Tuesday  forenoon,  February  25. 

Conference  on  education  in  foreign  relations,  Con- 
gress Hotel,  Tuesday  forenoon,  February  25. 

Conference  on  village  schools,  Sherman  Hotel, 
Tuesday  forenoon  and  afternoon,  February  25. 

Conference  on  physical  education,  Congress  Hotel, 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  27. 

Conference  on  school  directed  home  gardens,  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Thursday  afternoon,  February  27. 

Conference  on  community  organization.  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Friday  afternoon,  February  28. 


Would  Not  Need  to  Appropriate  for  Remainder  of  Year- 
Cooperation  in  Financing  Would  Begin  July  1— Illiteracy 
Campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Other  States. 

If  the  Smith-Bankhead  bill  for  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy  and  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign  born 
should  pass  Congress  this  year  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  States  to  meet  the  Federal  Government  half- 
way in  the  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 

_^__««     year.    The  appropriation  will 

be  available  for  the  States  Im- 
mediately on  passage  to  l>egln 
the  work,  the  half-and-half 
plan  becoming  effective  July  1. 
Fetleral  aid  to  the  States 
will  be  given  in  accordance 
with  the  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  Illiterates  an<l  persons 
unable  to  speak  English  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such 
persons. 

Thus,  on  the  btnils  of  the 
1910  census,  Alabama  would 
receive  $207,050  from  tlie  Fe<l. 
oral  Government  .for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  $517,- 
C25  when  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement Is  established.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  small 
appropriation  available  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Full  annual  appropriations 
for  all  the  States,  exclusive  of 
the  teacher-training  funds,  are  as  follows  (to  ascertain  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  take  two-fifths  of 
the  amount  given):  Alabama,  $517,625;  Arizona,  $105,037,50; 
Arkansas,  $212,000;  California,  $268,875;  Colorado,  «70,1 12.50; 
Connecticut,  $171,025;  Delaware,  $26,287.50;  Florida,  $126,375; 
Georgia,  $568,500;  Idaho,  $19,450;  Illinois,  $633,875;  Indlann. 
$155,750;  Iowa,  $97,825;  Kansas,  $83,750;  Kentucky,  $308,250; 
Louisiana,  $554,750 ;  Maine,  $64,275 ;  Marjiand,  $132,500 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, $456,250;  Michigan,  $250,375;  Minnesota,  $205,125; 
Mississippi,  $425,000;  Missouri,  $217,125;  Montana,  $18,125; 
Nebraska,  $70,537.50;  Nevada,  $14,137.50;  New  Hami)4>hire,  $62,- 
825;  New  Jersey,  $389,500;  New  Mexico,  $104,325;  New  York, 
$1,464,750;  North  Carolina,  $425,875;  North  Dakota,  $70,775; 
Ohio,  $420,000;  Oklahoma,  $121,662.50;  Oregon,  $39,937.50; 
Pennsylvania,  $1,195,750;  Ithode  Island,  $103,475;  South  Caro- 
lina, $403,625;  South  Dakota,  $53,950;  Tennessee,  $324,000; 
Texas,  $596,375 ;  Utah,  $25,875;  Vermont,  $27,875;  Virginia, 
$344,750;  Washington.  $75,037.50;  West  Virginia^  $149,000;  Wis- 
consin, $261,500;  Wyoming,  $16,625. 
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TIm  Kcntacky  nUtency  Campaign. 

What  can  be  done  In  a  practical  way  to 
wipe  out  Illiteracy  Is  Illustrated  by  tlie 
work  of  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  In 
Kentucky. 

The  campaign  for  the  elimination  of 
adult  Illiteracy  in  Kentucky  started 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Stewart  in 
1911  In  Rowan  County,  of  which  she  was 
at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  has  been  conducted  throughout  the 
State  since  that  time  and  carried  into 
many  other  States  of  the  Union.  Con- 
gressman Fields  of  that  State  tells  the 
story  as  follows: 

"  Mrs.  Stewart  conferred  with  teachers 
of  the  county;  they  Joined  her;  and  on 
Labor  Day  of  that  year  the  teachers  can- 
▼assed  their  respective  districts  and  an- 
nounced that  on  the  following'  evening 
the  schools  would  be  opened  to  Illiterate 
men  and  women  of  the  several  districts. 
They  re^>onded  to  that  call  surprisingly. 
AtM>ut  1,200  came  out  to  these  schools, 
and  the  Interest  became  so  great  there 
that  it  b^^n  to  spread  to  adjoining 
counties,  and  educators  of  the  State  be- 
gan to  notice  it.  The  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  of  those  communities  was 
aroused  until  there  was  an  increased  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools. 

''The  governor  of  the  State  and  the 
legislature  took  notice  of  it,  and  the  gov- 
ernor recommended  to  the  legislature 
that  an  illiteracy  commission  be  created 
by  the  enactment  of  appropriate  laws. 
The  commission  was  created,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  appointed  president  of  the 
oommlssion  by  the  governor,  wliich  posl- 
Uon  she  stiU  holds." 

Vofaiiitoer  Work  hi  Kantadcy. 

In  Kentucky  up  to  this  time  the  teach- 
ers have  all  been  volunteers  drawn 
mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  publlc- 
achool  teachera  The  school-teacliers 
have  gooe  back  to  their  schools  at  night 
to  teach  illiterates  without  compensaticm. 
Some  excellent  records  have  been  made. 
For  Instance,  R.  B,  Jaggers,  teacher  of 
Hart  County,  who  is  now  superlntendeut 
of  schools  of  that  connty.  taught  75  Il- 
literates In  one  session  of  the  night  school 
to  read  and  write.  As  proof,  he  filed 
legible  letters  from  each  of  Uiese  men 
and  women  wltli  tlie  Kentucky  illiteracy 
commission.  Mr.  Jaggers  was  comiiii- 
mented  by  the  Kentucky  delegation  In 
Congress  with  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
witness  the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilson  as  a  recognition  of  his  work. 


Rhode  Island  teachers  are  requlrwl  to 
take  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  the  American  public  school  system. 


^ct^A^  {/Ud^  ^ma^  ^A 

After  five  nights  of  instruction  in  a  Kentucky  moonlight  sdiooL 
(The  writer  Is  ft  man  32  yean  of  age.) 


THE    TASK    OF   THB    SBCONDART-SCHOOL 
TBACHEIL 


The  secondary-school  teachers  of  the 
United  States  must  themselves  strive  to 
explore  the  Inner  meaning  of  the  great 
democratic  movem^it  now  struggling  for 
supremacy.  The  doctrine  that  each  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  the  opiMrtnnlty  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  In  him  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  belief  In  tlie  potential,  and 
perchance  unique,  worth  of  the  Individual 
The  task  of  education,  as  of  life,  is  there- 
fore to  call  forth  that  potential  worth. 

While  seeking  to  evoke  the  distinctive 
excellencies  of  individuals  and  groups  of 
Individuals,  the  secondary  school  must  be 
equally  zealous  to  develop  those  common 
Ideas,  common  Ideals,  and  common  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  whereby 
America,  through  a  rich,  unified,  common 
life,  may  render  her  truest  service  to  a 
world  seeking  for  democracy  among  men 
and  nations. — From  report  of  the  National 
EdiwatUm  Asaociatian  Commiaaion  on  the 
reorganisation  of  secondary  education. 


JUNIOR   COLLEGE    STATISTICS   TO   BE 
COLLECTED. 


This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  Is  attempting  to  com- 
pile statistics  on  standard  Junior  col- 
leges. The  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  presi- 
dents of  such  institutions: 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  secure  complete  and  reli- 
able statistics  from  all  schools  of  sec- 
ondary or  higher  rank  In  the  United 
States.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we 
are  attempting  to  compile  statistics  on 
standard  Junior  colleges,  covering  the 
school  year  1917-18.  It  Is  very  desirable  • 
that  our  statistics  be  printed  and  that 
our  reports  bo  distributed  while  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  is  still  re- 
cent and  valuable.  College  men  and  stu- 
dents of  education  everywhere  demand 
this.  Without  your  assistance  we  can 
not  accomplish  this  aim. 

Similar  requests  have  been  sent  to  offi- 
cers of  colleges,  universities,  and  profes- 
sional schools. 
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HOW  THE  RED  CROSS  HELPS  IN 
AMERICANIZATION. 


"Work  With  Them,  Not  for  Them/* 
Say  Bureau  Workers. 


The  American  Red  Cross  is  lending  its 
powerful  influence  to  the  Americanization 
movement.  At  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington January  29-31,  the  Division  Di- 
rectors of  Publicity  of  the  Red  Cross 
pledged  their  aid,  and  Col.  F.  C.  BuUer,  of 
the  Americanization  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  Red  Cross  activities 
among  foreign-born  soldiers  and  their 
families : 

GENEBAI.. 

There  are  over  2,300  communities  with 
100  or  more  foreign-born  residents,  and 
American  Red  Cross  Home  Service  agents 
probably  operate  in  all  of  them.  As  the 
approach  of  Red  Cross  representatives  is 
nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian,  they 
should  be  able  to  reach  and  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  tlie  foreign-born  family.  Get 
advice  and  suggestions  from  the  foreign 
born  themselves  and  invite  them  into  your 
councils.  Worl£  with  them,  not  for  them, 
in  order  to  promote : 

USE  OF  THE  ENGUSH  LANGXTAOE. 

A.  Urge  discharged  non-English-speak- 
ing soldiers  to  continue  the  study  of 
English  which  they  had  started  in  the 
camp  development  battalions. 

B.  Interest  other  non-English-speaking 
and  Illiterate  members  of  soldiers'  fami- 
lies to  learn  the  language  of  America. 

C.  Cooperate  with  local  boards  of  e<lu- 
cfltion  and  local  Americanization  commlt- 
tt»es  in  providing  the  necessary  etluca- 
tlonal  facilities  and  in  stimulating  and 
maintaining  tlie  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  families  reached  in  home  service 
work. 

niEPABATION    FOB    AMERICAN    CrriZENSHIP. 

A.  Advise  all  discharged  soldiers  who 
are  not  American  citizens  that,  under  a 
recent  law,  they  are  eligible  for  naturali- 
zation, and  help  them  comply  with  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Katurallzatton. 

B.  Promote  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  American  citizenship  among  such 
discharged  soldiers  and  members  of  their 
families  by  telling  them  of  material  you 
may  have  on  American  life  and  its  form 
of  government.  Arrange  with  the  local 
public  libraries,  schools,  and  other  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  homes  with  pictures  of 
America,  its  parks,  mountains,  and  na- 
tional buildings,  with  stories  of  success- 
ful foreign-bora  and  native-born  Ameri- 
cans and  with  the  best  available  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  literature. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION. 

A.  Become  the  information  center  for 
foreign-born  soldiers  and  their  families 
for  official  information  on  peace-time  re- 
adjustments and  laws,  and  issue  such  In- 
formation through  reliable  interpreters, 
accurate  translations,  posters  in  foreign 
languages,  and  special  articles  for  the 
foreign-language  press. 

B.  Acquaint  foreign-born  soldiers  and 
their  families  with  the  existing  Red  Cross 
legal  aid  facilities  and  make  every  effort 
to  prevent  their  exploitation  in  financial 
adjustments  relating  to  civil  rights,  war- 
risk  insurance,  and  Liberty  bonds  by  ad- 
vising them  of  legal  safeguards,  cashing 
their  Government  checks,  and  furnishing 
them  with  the  names  of  reliable  local 
brokers  and  banks  when  Liberty  bonds 
and  war-savings  stamps  must  be  cashed. 
With  many  foreign-born  persons  planning 
to  return  to  their  native  countries  when 
the  traveling  restrictions  are  lifted,  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  their 
exploitation  in  dealing  with  steamship 
ticket  agents,  immigrant  bankers,  real- 
estate  and  Investment  dealers,  and  med- 
ical quacks.  We  must  try  to  prevent  any 
bitterness  during  their  last  days  in  this 
country  as  our  future  interests  and  obli- 
gations will  be  largely  based  on  the  good- 
will of  the  races  and  nations  represented 
by  these  outgoing  aliens. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     PERSONAL    RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH  FOBEION-BORN  WOMEN* 

A.  In  the  home  make  a  special  effort  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  foreign-born  soldiers  still  in  the 
service,  as  they  lack  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  self-confidence  of  native- 
born  women.  Become  the  "  domestic  e<lu- 
cator"  of  the  foreign-born  home  In  mat- 
ters of  home  sanitation,  personal  hygiene, 
use  of  American  foods,  child  welfare,  etc. 
Only  through  such  friendly  relationships 
can  you  convince  them,  for  Instance,  that 
wounded  relatives,  when  discharged, 
should  continue  vocational  training  com- 
menced in  the  hospitals. 

B.  Outside  the  home  provide  social  oc- 
casions, in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies, at  which  they  can  meet  American 
women  and  exchange  ideas,  so  that  when 
the  soldier  (who  has  made  so  many  new 
American  contacts  while  In  the  Army) 
returns  to  his  home  he  will  find  an  Ameri- 
can environment  there. 

C.  Facilitate  their  dlfllcult  industrial 
readjustments  from  the  home  to  the  fac- 
tory and  as  discharged  soldiers  are  re- 
employed the  latter  return  to  the  home. 
See  that  they  receive  consideration,  pro- 
tection, and  just  treatment,  and  that  they 
understand  the  reason  for  the  change. 


Good  schools  cost  money. 


POST-WAR  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION. 


I.  What  changes  in  the  aim,  content, 
and  method  of  elementary  education  are 
required  for  greater  occupational  efll- 
ciency,  for  better  citizenship  in  our  larger 
democracy,  and  for  the  development  of 
more  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood? 

XL  Do  these  results  admit  of  measure- 
ment and  can  educational  effort  to  ac- 
complish them  be  checked  up?  What  are 
the  problems  In  this  field? 

III.  What  changes.  If  any.  In  the  oi- 
ganization  and  administration  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  necessary  to  obtain 
these  results? 

These  are  suggested  questions  for  the 
post-war  conference  on  elementary  educa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Chicago  February  24. 
To  assist  the  discussion  Frank  F.  Bunker, 
chief  of  the  division  of  city  schools.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  makes  the  following 
points : 

It  would  seem  that  the  war  hns  served 
to  make  clear  two  important  educational 
conceptions,  at  least : 

1.  That  our  public  schools  are  not 
merely  local  institutions  serving  local 
needs  alone,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
that  they  are  units  of  a  national  Instru- 
ment, entrusted  to  towns  and  cities  to  be 
administered,  but  created  primarily  In 
order  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  shall 
be  promoted. 

2.  That  the  great  need  Is  for  an  output 
from  our  schools  which  shall  be  charac- 
terized by  an  all-round  efficieYicy,  con- 
trolled and  guided,  however,  by  high 
moral  ideals. 

The  call  for  the  conference  refers  par- 
ticularly to  recent  articles  by  Charles  W. 
Eliot  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


KINDERGARTNERS      STUDYING      PRIMARY 
CURRICULUBL 

Preparation  of  a  primary  curriculum 
will  be  discusseil  at  several  conferences 
to  be  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
Committee  of  the  international  Kinder- 
garten Union  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  Chi- 
cago, February  24  to  March  1.  A  subcom- 
mittee has  been  appointe<l  to  formulate  a 
curi'lculum  based  upon  the  kindergarten 
curriculum  which  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  another  subcommittee. 

Reports  will  be  read  from  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  Inquiry  concerning 
child  training  courses  In  women's  colleges 
and  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  in- 
quiry concerning  social  welfare  work  par- 
ticipated in  by  kindergarten  teachers. 


Cheap  school  buildings  and  low  sala- 
ries for  teachers  are  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  education. 
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PUT  BOOKS  WHERE  PEOPLE 
"FALL  OVER  THEM." 

Massachusetts  Librarian  Says  Libraries 
Can  Guide  the  Taste  of  Their  Read- 
ers—Most Patrons  of  a  Lilnrary  Read 
What  They  See  Close  at  Hand. 

How  libraries  inay  guide  the  reading 
habits  of  their  patrons  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  influence  for  good  in  the 
community  is  indicated  by  Harlan  H. 
Ballard,  librarian  of  the  Berkshire  Athe- 
naeum, Pittsfield,  Mass.,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Ballard  gives  tlie  results  of  an  in- 
quiry he  made  some  time  ago  as  to  why 
readers  select  the  particular  books  they 
take.     Mr.  Ballard  says: 

"  I  had  some  thousands  of  slips  printed 
after  the  following  fashion: 

I  cliose  this  book  because — 

A.  It  was  sugeested  by  a  friend. 

B.  I  was  influenced  by  tho  name  of  the 
autbor. 

C.  I  was  interested  in  the  subject. 

D.  I  had  read  notices  of  the  book  in  maga- 
Eines  or  newspapers. 

E.  It  was  recommended  by  some  one  in  the 
libniry. 

F«  Any  other  reason. 

••  Tliese  blank  slips  were  sent  In  qnan^ 
titles  to  public  libraries  in  MassachiLsetts 
with  a  request  that  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  week  each  person  drawing  a 
book  should  be  asked  to  check  the  reason 
which  led  to  the  selection  of  that  particu- 
lar tK>ok. 

"After  these  slips  had  thus  Ijeen 
checketl  they  were  returned  to  us  and  the 
i*e9Ults  were  tabulated. 

"  It  appeared  that  during  that  time  the 
chelce  of  those  who  diecked  the  slips  was 
influenced  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 

A.  Recommendation  of  friend 5 

B.  Author's  reputation 3J 

C.  Interest  in  subject 3 

D.  Printoil    reviews    and    advertise- 

ments     5 

E.  Influence  of  library,  one-hnlf  of  1 

per  cent. 

"Then  there  was  n  Jump  of  74  per 
cent ;  and  the  reason  that  had  determined 
the  choice  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
books  drawn  was  one  that  had  not  pre- 
viously occurred  to  me. 

"This  dominant  reason  was  written  In 
the  blank  *.E/  under  *Any  other  reason/ 
and  was  to  this  effect: 

7  took  this  book  because  it  teas  nearest 
my  hand, 

*  Because  it  teas  easiest  to  ffet. 

^Because  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  desk,* 

"I  was  astounded  and  mortified,  but 
aroused  to  experimental  action. 

"  I  removed  from  easy  access  the  new.est 
books,  and  the  popular  flictlon. 

••  I  had  n  large  table  set  tn  front  of  the 
delivery  desk,  and  divided  It  tnto  10  sec- 
tions corresponding  to  the  10  grand  di- 
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visions  of  Dewey's  Classification  (which 
we  happen  to  use),  and  gave  instru<jjfeis 
to  have  the  first  20  volumes  luider  each 
subject,  'Philosophy,'  •Religion/  'Soci- 
ology,* etc.,  set  in  order  on  this  table  for 
three  days ;  then  to  be  removed,  ond  suc- 
ceeded on  the  table  by  the  next  20  under 
each  .subject,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire 
Ilbrao'  should  be  rotated  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  thus  giving  every  book  its 
chance  of  being  cho.sen  and  read. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  was  ad- 
vised by  our  delivery  dork  that  more  than 
30,000  books  had  been  drawn  from  that 
table ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  know  of 
no  other  plan  by  which  the  reading  of 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  that  number 
conid  have  been  Induced. 

"  We  have  slightly  modified  this  method 
since  that  time  by  taking  for  the  table  dis- 
play books,  determined,  not  by  the  exact 
order  of  rotation,  but  by  that  order  modi- 
fied by  our  Judgment  of  fitness,  adapta- 
tion to  current  events,  local  celebrations, 
lectures,   discussions,   etc.,  and  also  by 


varying  in  particular  cases  the  number  of 
days  during  wMch  a  particular  book  shall 
be  thus  i)romlnently  set  In  the  glare 
of  publicity.  For  Instance,  if  a  book  of 
commanding  Importance  comes  along  I 
may  say  to  the  lady  In  charge  'Leave  that 
book  on  the  table  until  some  one  takea  k.' 

"  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  our  larger  libraries,  and  the  reports  of 
its  successful  working  are  uniform  and 
gratifying.  It  has  two  merits:  (1)  It 
works,  *(2)  no  one  can  resent  it  as  an  in- 
trusion upon  his  individual  Judgment  of 
what  lie  ought  to  read. 

"So  that  the  one  suggestion  I  have  to 
offer  is  that  you  Induce  libraries  to  try 
out  for  themselves  this  way  of  indirectly, 
but  powerfully,  shaping  the  reading 
habits  of  their  patrons,  and  that  they  give 
to  such  particular  books  as  are  regarded 
as  most  immediately  important  a  promi- 
nent place,  for  a  reasonable  time,  on  a 
table,  or  in  n  caae  in  front  of  the  charge 
Ing  desk,  where  every  person  drawing 
books  will,  so  to  speak,  'fall  over  them/  *' 


LABOR  ON  EDUCATION. 


[From  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reconstruction  ]»rogrnm.l 

Education  miiBt  not  be  for  a  few,  but  for  all  our  people.  While  tbere  is 
an  advanced  f  onn  of  public  education  in  many  States,  there  still  remains  a 
lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities  in  several  States  and  communities. 
The  welfare  of  the  Bepablic  demands  that  public  education  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  possible.  The  Oovemment  should  exercise 
advisory  svpervision  over  public  education  and  where  necessary  maintain 
adequate  public  education  through  ffubsidies  without  giving  to  the  Oov- 
emment  power  to  hamper  or  interfere  with  the  free  development  of  public 
educatioa  by  the  several  States.  It  is  essential  that  onr  system  of  public 
edneation  should  offer  the  wage  earners'  children  the  opportunity  for 
the  fullest  possible  development.  To  attain  this  end  State  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  developed. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  industrial  education  which  is  being 
fostered  and  developed  diould  have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  training 
for  efBlciency  in  industry  as  training  for  life  in  an  industrial  society.  A 
full  understanding  must  be  had  of  those  principles  and  activities  that 
are  the  foundation  of  all  productive  efforts.  Children  should  not  only 
become  familiar  with  tools  and  materials,  but  they  should  also  receive 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  control,  of  force  and 
matter  underlying  our  industrial  relations  and  sciences*  The  danger 
that  certain  commereial  and  industrial  interests  may  dominate  the  char- 
acter of  education  must  be  averted  by  insisting  that  the  workers  shall 
have  equal  representation  on  all  boards  of  education  or  committees  hav- 
ing control  over  vocational  studies  and  training. 

To  elevate  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession  and  to 
promote  popular  and  democratic  education,  the  right  of  the  teachers  to 
organize  and  to  affiliate  witih  the  movement  of  the  organized  workers 
must  be  recognized. 
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RURAL-  EDUCATION 

ITEMS     OF     SIGNIFICANCE     IN     RURAL     SCHOOL     PROGRESS 


CONNECTICUT  SEEKS  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS. 

In  response  to  Instructions  from  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education,  Henry  C.  Morrison,  assistant  secretary,  recently  sab- 
mitted  a  "  draft  of  a  plan  for  needed  Improvement  in  the  school 
system." 

Mr.  Morrison  points  out  that  the  body  of  laws  under  which 
the  public  schools  are  governed  and  administered.  In  Ck>nnecticut 
as  in  most  of  the  older  States,  is  to-day  a  mass  of  more*  or  leas 
unrelated  statutes  which  have 


temporarily, but  do  not  abolish  inequalities  so  arising.  The  only 
possible  and  rational  cure  is  the  taxation  on  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  State  for  the  schooling  of  all  the  children  of  the  State."  An 
outline  of  Mr.  Morrison's  plan  is  given  elsewhere  on  this  page; 


accumulated  in  the  process  of 
a  legislative  history  of  more 
than  250  yeara 

When  the  school  laws  were 
laid  Aowa,  people  prevalllnBly 
were  reared,  lived,  and  died  in 
the  community  in  which  they 
were  born.  The  need  of  pub- 
lic education  was  recognized 
very  early  in  colonial  history, 
but  if  any  community  neg- 
lected its  duties  in  this  direc- 
tion it  was  itself  the  chief 
sufferer  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent than  to-day.  To-day,  sel- 
dom is  any  adult  found  living 
in  the  same  community  in 
which  he  was  born.  .  If  his 
home  town  was  unable  or  neg- 
lected to  maintain  efficient 
schools  some  other  town  reaps 
the  consequences. 

**  Efficient  public  schooling 
cap  not  safely  be  left  to  the 
chance  of  local  initiative,** 
says  Mr.  Morrison.  "Public 
safety  requires  adequate  de- 
vices for  guaranteeing  good 
schools  everywhere. 

"  The  opposite  of  extreme 
localism  in  school  government 
is  extreme  centralization. 
The  whole  course  of  history 

shows    that    administration 

from  a  distance  tends  Inevita- 
bly to  become  bureaucratic  and  stagnant.  The  rational  thing 
is  such  a  combination  of  local  administration  and  State  control 
under  definite  legal  enactment  and  sanction  as  will  preserve  the 
flexibility  and  efficiency  of  good  local  administration  and  at  the 
same  time  guarantee  that  no  community  will  neglect  its  schools. 

•*  Such  a  balance  this  plan  attempts  to  adiieve. 

"The  root  of  Americanism  is  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
American  democracy  has  hardly  ventured  to  propose  more. 
But  its  very  existence  as  a  democracy  is  predicated  on  achieving 
that  much.  Unless  you  olTer  the  individual  equal  educational 
<^portunlty  In  his  youth  wherever  he  is  bom,  you  fail  at  the 
©utset  in  the  very  foundation  of  democracy.  Inequalities  of 
educational  opportunities  as  between  local  communities  have 
become  notorious.  Most  States  have  attempted  to  mitigate  if 
not  abolish  them.  No  State  has  yet  succeeded.  The  most 
common  cause  of  such  inequalities  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
differences  of  wealth  which  have  come  to  exist  between  municipal 
corporations.    Various  forms  of  State  aid  for  schools  mitigate 


HOW  CONNECTICUT  PROPOSES  TO  IMPROVE 
SCHOOLS. 

[From  H.  C.  Morrison's  draft  of  a  plan,  Jan.  15, 1919.1 


1.  The  running  expenses  of  schools  to  be  borne  by 
the  State. 

2.  Schools  to  teach  a  uniform  minimum  program 
calculated  primarily  for  the  effective  education  of 
citizens,  and  to  add  to  that  such  further  instruction 
as  will  meet  local  needs.  Schools  of  uniform  stand:- 
ard  of  excellence  throughout  the  State  for  all  chil- 
dren are  contemplated. 

3.  The  management  of  schools  retained  in  local 
hands^  subject  to  enforcement  of  the  school  law  by 
the  State. 

4.  Local  school  committees  are  left  free  to  make 
their  schools  as  efficient  as  possible,  the  State  pay- 
ing all  bills  for  upkeep  an^  maintenance.  For  in- 
stance, any  school  committee  may  employ  the  best 
teachers  in  the  United  States  if  it  can  get  them,  and 
if  found  by  the  State  to  be  according  to  specifica- 
tions, their  salaries  will  be  paid,  whether  the  district 
hiring  them  is  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  or  New  Haven, 
or  the  smallest  and  poorest  town  in  the  State. 

6.  Buildings  of  approved  standard  to  be  furnished 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  local  district. 


PROGRESS  IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Educational  progress  In  Nortli  Carolina  during  tlie  17  years 
of  Dr,  Joyner's  administration  is  reviewed  in  an  article  by  L.  A. 

WilUams  in  the  High  School 

Journal. 

Improvement  has  been  espe- 
cially marlked  in  rural  educa- 
tion. During  the  17  yeara  the 
total  fund  available  for  rural 
schools  has  increased  more 
than  fourfold.  The  average 
rural  term  Is  now  nearly  50 
per  cent  longer  tlian  when 
Superintendent  Joyner  came 
into  office.  The  average  an- 
nual salary  of  white  rural 
teachers  has  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  average 
annual  salary  for  colored 
rural  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased from  $85  to  $135* 
€k)unty  superintendents  now 
receive  on  the  average  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as 
they  did  in  1902,  and  the  total 
value  of  rural  school  property 
has  increased  from  $1,000,000 
to  $7,000,000.  The  library  fa* 
cilities  have  increased  by  ten? 
fold  both  as  to  number  of  libra- 
ries and  number  of  volumea 
The  increased  Interest  in 
public  education  daring  his  ad* 
ministration  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  average  dally  at- 
tendance in  all  schools 
tliroughout  the  State  has  in- 
cr eased  from  854,052  to 
432,396 ;  the  percentage  of  en- 
rollment in  average  dally  attendance  fi*om  59  to  65 ;  the  number 
of  local  tax  districts  from  227  to  2,000.  Interest  in  secondary 
education  had  to  be  created,  established,  and  then  projected  with 
the  result  that  the  State  now  has  257  public  high  schools  and  20 
farm  life  schools  in  the  place  of  no  public-supported  secontlary 
schools  in  1902.  Moreover,  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  makes  the  high  school  a  part  of  the  common  schodl  system. 
A  more  unified  and  better  cooi*dinated  State  system;  better 
trained  teachers;  more  expert  and  constructive  supervision;  a 
more  modern  and  greatly  enriched  course  of  study ;  a  more  de- 
termined and  vigorous  attack  upon  illiteracy;  a  larger  office 
staff;  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
country  school  to  country  life;  an  ever-broadening  conception 
of  the  secondary  school  as  a  component  part  of  the  State  public 
school  system;  these  are  some  of  the  things  claimed  for  the 
period  from  1901  to  1918.  Dr.  Joyner  was  succeeded  as  State 
superintendent  by  E.  C.  Brooks,  professor  of  education  in  Trinity 
Ck>llege,  on  January  1,  1919. 
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SCHOOL,  LIFE. 


SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 


Chicago  Conference  WiU  Consider 
Charge  Brought  Against  Schools  by 
Military  Observer. 


That  "  slouchiness  "  was  the  most  com- 
mon fault  of  young  men  as  observed  in 
the  officers'  training  camps,  and  that  this 
can  be  corrected  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, is  the  contention  of  a  military  ob- 
server, as  reported  by  Adjt.  Gen.  H.  P. 
McCain.  The  matter  will  be  considered 
at  the  elementary  school  conference  at 
Chicago,  February  24,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Analyzing  the  probable  causes  of  ihe 
rejections  of  candidates  for  reserve  of- 
ficers* training  camps,  Gen.  McCain  said : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  fault  noted 
In  aspirants  to  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
and  one  that  might  be  corrected  by  proper 
attention  In  our  high  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  and  colleges,  might  be  character- 
ized by  the  general  word  '  slouchiness.' 
I  refer  to  what  might  be  termed  a  mental 
and  physical  indifference.  I  have,  ob- 
served at  camp  many  otherwise  excellent 
men  who  have  failed  because  in  our 
school  system  sufficient  emphasis  is  not 
placed  upon  the  avoidance  of  this  men- 
tal and  physical  handicap.  In  the  work 
of  the  better  Government  military 
schools  of  the  world  this  slackness  In 
thought,  presentation,  and  bearing  is  not 
tolerated  because  the  aim  of  all  military 
training  is  accuracy.  At  military  camps 
throughout  the  country  mental  alertness, 
accuracy  in  thinking  and  acting,  clearness 
in  enunciation,  sureness  and  case  of 
carriage  and  bearing  must  be  insisted 
upon,  for  two  reasons ;  That  success  may 
be  assured  as  nearly  as  human  effort  can 
guarantee  it  with  the  material  and  means 
at  hand,  and  that  priceless  human  lives 
may  not  be  criminally  sacrificed.  Only  by 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  referred  to 
does  one  become  a  natural  leader. 

"A  great  number  of  men  have  failed  at 
camp  because  of  inability  to  articulate 
clearly.  A  man  who  can  not  impart  his 
idea  to  his  command  in  clear,  distinct 
language,  and  witli  sufficient  volume  of 
voice  to  be  heard  reasonably  far,  is  not 
qualified  to  give  commands  upon  which 
human  life  will  depend.  Many  men  dis- 
qualified by  this  handicap  might  have  be- 
come officers  under  their  country's  flag 
had  they  been  properly  traiaed  in  school 
and  college.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore 
that  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  basic  principles  of  elocution  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  Even  without  pre- 
scribed training  in  elocution,  a  great  im- 
provement could  be  wrought  by  the  in- 
structoi*8  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  re-  , 


gat<Uefl»4>^  tliC'Siil>j4Hi»j  JiM»isttDg>that  all^ 
answers  be  given  in  a  loud,  clear,  well- 
round^  voice;  which,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates the  opening  of  the  mouth  and 
free  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  excellent  men  suffer  from 
this  handicap,  and  how  almost  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  correct  this  after  the  forma- 
tive years  of  life. 

'*  In  addition  to  this  physical  disabUity 
and  slouchiness  is  what  might  be  termed 
the  slouchiness  of  mental  attitude.  Many 
men  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments set  for  our  officers'  reserve  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  trained  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  accuracy  in 
thinking.  Too  many  schools  are  satis- 
fied with  an  approximate  answer  to  a 
question.  Little  or  no  incentive  is  given 
increased  mental  effort  to  coordinate 
one's  ideas  and  present  them  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  Insistence  upon  decision 
in  thought  and  expression  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  This  requires  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  teacher. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  military  in- 
structors to  do  much  to  counteract  the 
negligence  of  schools  in  this  regard.  This 
again  has  cost  many  men  their  commis- 
sions at  camp.  Three  months  is  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  teach  an  incor- 
rigible '  beater-about-the-bush  '  that  there 
is  but  one  way  to  answer  a  question 
oral  or  written,  and  that  is  positively, 
clearly,  and  accurately.  The'  form  of 
the  oral  answer  in  our  schools  should  be 
made  an  important  consideration  of  in- 
struction. 

"  I  have  further  noted  at  camp  that 
even  some  of  our  better  military  schools 
have  turned  out  products  that  while 
many  of  them  may  have  the  bearing  of 
a  soldier  in  ranks,  yet  their  carriage  is 
totally  different  as  soon  as  they  *fall 


out.'  •  Sefaools,.  mUltary.  and  nonmUii2icy,. 
should  place  more  insistence  upon  the 
bearing  of  pupils  all  the  time.  It  should 
become  a  second  nature  with  them  to 
walk  and  carry  themselves  with  the  bear- 
ing of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  This 
again  is  a  characteristic  that  can  not  be 
acquired  in  a  short  time  and,  when  cou- 
pled with  other  disqualifying  elements, 
lias  mitigated  against  the  success  of  men 
in  training  camps. 

"As  a  last  important  element  that 
seems  to  me  has  been  lacking  in  the 
moral  and  mental  make-up  of  some  of  our 
students  here  is  the  characteristic  of 
grit.  Not  that  they  would  have  proved 
cowardly  in  battle,  necessarily,  but  some 
have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  throw  up 
the  sponge  upon  the  administration  of  n 
severe  rebuke  or  criticism.  Their  *  feel- 
ings have  l)een  hurt'  and  they  resign. 
They  have  never  been  taught  the  true 
spirit  of  subordination.  They  are  not 
ready  for  the  rough  edges  of  life.  The 
true  training  school  should  endeavor  to 
inculcate  that  indomitable  spirit  that  en- 
ables one  to  get  out  of  self,  to  keep  one's 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  goal  rather  than 
upon  the  roughness  of  the  path,  to  realize 
that  one  unable  to  rise  above  the  hard 
knocks  of  discipline  can  not  hope  to  face 
with  equanimity  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities of  the  officer  under  modem  con- 
ditions of  warfare.  This  ideal  of  grit  be- 
longs in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  upon 
the  campus." 


Harvard  will  award  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degree  "honoris  causa"  to  students  who 
have  been  in  the  military  service  and  have 
completed  12  courses,  or  three-fourths  of 
their  full  college  course. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 


It  is  to  the  coTinty  and  city  superintendents  we  must  look  for  the 
leadership  and  vision  necessary  to  shape  and  reorganize  onr  school  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  reconstructed  world.  Ours  is  an  opportunity  such 
as  has  come  to  no  previous  generation  of  school  people.  The  educational 
institutions  of  our  time  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world 
sadly  shattered  by  war  and  consciously  seeking  the  means  for  recon- 
struction. Democracy,  having  risen  to  a  height  hitherto  undreamed  of, 
has  gained  a  new  and  broader  vision  of  the  things  it  must  do  for  human 
kind.  Having  spent  its  40  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  been  sorely  tried 
and  tempted,  democracy  is  walking  abroad  in  the  world  to-day  seeking 
apostles  who  will  make  real  her  vision  of  a  new  and  better  world.  And  I 
believe  that  education  is  the  greatest,  the  most  potent  means  for  real- 
izing that  wonderful  vision  of  democracy  in  which  the  common  man  will 
be  exalted,  and  yet  no  man  cast  down  or  kept  from  aught  that  is  his 
own. — State  Superintendent  WiU  C.  Wood,  California. 
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School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 


HEALTH  SUPERVISION  IN  VIKGINIA. 


The  first  clause  of  the  new  Virginia 
health  inspection  law  empowers  the 
boards  of  supervision  ''to  make  direct 
appropriation  out  of  the  public  funds  of 
the  county — ^to  provide  for  the  Inspection 
of  school  children,  and  the  employment  of 
n  school  nurse  to  visit  the  schools  and 
the  homes  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  many  ailments  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  will  result  disastrously 
to  the  pupils." 

The  second  clause  places  the  money 
appropriated  by  a  board  of  supervisors  to 
the  credit  of  the  county  school  board,  to 
be  spent  in  the  employment  of  a  nurse  or 
physician.  It  also  provides  that  "the 
said  nurse  or  physician  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed or  contracted  with  by  the  said 
school  board  until  the  person  op  persons 
to  be  employed  have  been  approved  by  the 
health  commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  thii-d  clause  requires  normal] 
schools  to  give  to  their  students  a  course 
in  preventive  medicine,  anC  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  as  a  compul- 
sory course  for  graduation. 

During  tlie  month  of  January  Dr.  W.  P. 
Caton,  medical  director  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Health  for  Warren  CJounty, 
inspected  the  Front  Royal  High  School. 
Out  of  a  total  of  346  pupils  examined  281, 
or  81  per  cent  were  found  to  have  decayed 
teeth ;  54,  or  15.6  per  cent  had  defective 
vision ;  87,  or  25  per  cent  were  suffering 
from  enlarged  tonsils;  35  pupils  with 
adenoids  were  found,  and  26  pupils  with 
defective  hearing. 

Through  the  boards  of  health,  and 
physicians  and  nurses  employed,  many  of 
the  cities  in  Virginia  are  already  taking 
care  of  the  health  of  their  school  children. 
Others  have  not  yet  begun  the  work. 
Little  has  been  done,  however,  In  the  rural 
districts,  although  it  is  here  that  the  nee^ 
U  greatest. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  counties 
lit  Virginia  are  now  employing  a  physician 
and  nurse  to  inspect  the  children  of  the 
schools.  In  a  few  of  these  good  work  Is 
being  done,  and  better  results  may  be 
expected  in  the  future. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  law  the 
University  of  Virginia  News  Letter  says : 
"The  way  for  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  has  now  been  provided, 
and  it  remains  for  the  proper  authorities 
to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity. Upon  them  must  the  blame  rest  for 
failure  to  act.   The  proper  encouragement 


must  be  given  by  an  educated  public 
opinion.  Ignorant  opposition,  inertia  and 
inefficiency  are  the  opposing  forces  to  be 
overcome." 


PHTSICAL-BDUCATION  CONFERENCE  AT 
CHICAGO. 


A  conference  on  physical  education 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  27,  at 
2  p.  m.,  in  the  French  room.  Congress 
Hotel.  The  essential  question  before  the 
conference  will  be  Federal  legislation 
for  physical  education. 

This  conference  originated  a  year  ago 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  de- 


I  A  poster  coDtalnlni;  this  recently  adopted 
symbol  of  the  School  Hygleoe  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  can  be  secured  by  any 
school  using  the  Bureau's  bealtti  chart. 


partment  of  superintendence.  At  that 
time  a  platform  was  adopted  calling  for 
State  and  Federal  legislation  for  physical 
education.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was  requested  to  appoint  an  organiz- 
ing committee  to  put  the  platform  into 
effect.  In  April  this  organizing  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  with  Dr.  A.  J.  McKel- 
way  as  chairman  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Small 
as  secretary  pro  tern.  Thus  was  organ- 
ized tentatively  the  National  Committee 
on  Physical  Education. 

The  death  of  Dr.  McKelway  robbed  the 
committee  of  Its  executive  and  disar- 
ranged plans  for  further  organization 
and  action.  In  the  intervening  months, 
however,  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished in  preparation  for  a  systematic 
campaign  to  put  into  effect  the  platform 
.as  adopted.  The  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Physical  E3duca- 
tlon,  has  established  a  Physical  Educa- 
tion Service.  There  has  been  publicity 
work;  the  support  of  a  number  of  im- 


portant national  organizations  has  been 
assured;  legislation  in  about  a  dozen^ 
States  is  being  helped  along;  a  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  physical  education  was 
drafted  and  was  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  last  year's  conference  and  to  other 
interested  imrties.  On  the  basis  of  criti- 
cism received,  the  bill  has  been  revised 
and  is  ready  for  presentation. 


SBTTINC^UP  mtILL  IN  A  MICHIGAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


"  Oh,  how  I  hate  to  get  up  In  the  morn- 
ing!  "  has  no  terrors  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Monroe,  Mich.  Every  school  day 
at  7.30  a.  m.  the  high-school  students 
gather  on  the  campus,  the  girls  in  gym 
suits  at  one  end  and  the  boys  in  uniform 
at  the  other,  for  a  vigorous  half  hour  of 
Swedish  exercises,  closing  just  in  time 
for  8  o'clock  classes. 

The  wort:  Is  purely  voluntary,  yet  00 
girls  out  of  an  enrollment  of  115  and  60 
boys  out  of  an  enrollment  of  100  have  not 
missed  a  morning  since  the  work  started 
in  September.  A  few  days,  when  the 
weather  was  bad,  the  girls  took  their  ex- 
ercises in  the  gymnasium,  but  only  once 
have  the  boys  been  driven  indoors,  not- 
withstanding the  thermometer  several 
times  stood  well  down  toward  zero. 
These  exercises  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  i^yslcal-training  classes  given 
throughout  the  day. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MOTHERHOOD. 

Instruction  in  problems  of  motherhood 
have  been  requested  by  a  cooperating 
group  of  women's  organizations  in  Mary- 
land.   The  resolutions  state: 

Whereas  It  is  our  opinion  that  cduca* 
tlonal  work  open  to  the  public  in  regard 
to  problems  of  maternity  Is  very  much 
needed  In  this  community. 

Wliereas  we  are  looking  forward  with 
much  interest  to  the  coming  activities  of 
the  newly  organized  School  of  PuUHc 
Health  and  Hygiene  of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  'executive  offi- 
cers of  said  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  i^e- 
quested  to  provide  for  next  ye«r  and 
thereafter  lectures  and  otiior  forms  of  in- 
struction <^)en  to  the  public  on  the  subject 
of  maternity ;  second,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  executive  officers 
of  said  School  of  Public  Health  and  Hy« 
giene. 


The  necessity  for  e<lucation  has  in- 
creased and  will  continue  to  increase  with 
the  advance  in  tlie  complexity  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  civilization. 
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A  REALLY  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 


Figures  just  compiled  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  show  that  the  U liter- 
acy situation  is  even  worse  than  the 
census  of  1910  indicated,  and  that  the 
estimate  of  eight  and  a  half  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  over  10  years 
of  age  who  can  not  read  a  newspaper, 
billboard,  car  card,  sign,  booklet,  or  let- 
ter in  the  American  language  is  a  modest 
one. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  some  of  the 
dangers  from  large  numbers  of  foreign- 
born  persons  who  have  not  been  assimi- 
lated or  Americanized.  It  has  also 
brought  to  light  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  native-born  Americans  who  can 
riot  read  or  wn'ite. 

These  Illiterates  and  aliens  outnumber 
all  the  i)eople  in  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Dela- 
ware, Arizona,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Ver- 
mont, Riiode  Island,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Maine,  Florida,  Con- 
necticut,    and     Washington     combined. 

They  exceed  the  total  population  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  As  voters  their 
ballots  will  outweigh  the  Influence  of 
Greater  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  in  national  affairs, 

Sucli  people  must  be  educate<l  at  least 
sufficiently  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ond  American  newspapers 
and  to  know  something  of  what  it  means 
to  bo  an  American. 

This  problem  is  national.  The  South 
leads  in  illiterates.  The  North  leads  In 
non-Knglish  speaking.  Seventei»n  and 
one-fourth  i)er  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
East  South  Central  States  are  illiterate, 
but  15,8  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  can  not  read,  speok,  or  write  Eng- 
llsb.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  Soutli  Atlantic  States  are  illilerato, 


and  so  are  13.2  per  cent  of  the  peop'.e  of 
Lawrence  and  Fall  Illver,  Mass. 

Can  not  the  Nation  and  the  SUtes, 
working  together,  fix  this  thing  Immedi- 
ately and  fix  it  so  it  will  never  be  a  prob- 
lem again? 


VISUAL  AIDS  TO  EDUCATION. 


While  from  Comenius  down  educators 
have  recognized  the  value  of  the  eye  ap- 
peal in  school  instruction,  nevertheless, 
the  development  of  practicable  plans  for 
systematizing  and  making  available  to 
the  school  the  wealth  of  material  In  the 
field  of  visual  representation  has  been 
accomplished  only  within  the  past  two 
decades. 

Twenty  years  ago  penny  reproductions 
of  great  paintings  brought  the  master- 
pieces of  fine  art  Into  the  schoolroom, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  pictures.  About  12  years 
ago  the  commercial  possibilities  of  em- 
ploying the  lantern  slide  and  the  stereo- 
graph In  the  schoolroom  were  recognized. 
A  plan  was  projected  which  has  resulted 
in  the  assembling  of  slides  and  stereo- 
graphs covering  the  world's  important 
features — geographical,  historical,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  artistic.  These  have 
been  grouped  in  sets  and  classified  for 
sc-hool  use  by  an  editorial  board  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  specialists  at 
whose  head  is  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

The  educational  possibilities  of  the 
moving-picture  film  were  quickly  recog- 
nized, but  successful  plans  for  the  system- 
atic use  of  films  were  not  forthcom- 
ing until  within  the  past  5  years.  In 
1913  Wisconsin  University  organized  an 
educational  film  service  for  the  State 
which,  in  modified  form,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  other  States.  The  tendency, 
as  the  movement  has  developed,  has  been 
to  establish  in  connection  with  State  de- 
partments of  education  a  division  charged 
particularly  with  the  task  of  collecting 
and  distributing  not  only  films  but  other 
types  of  visual  aids  to  education  as  well. 
To  supplement  such  State  collections 
many  of  the  larger  cities  are  organizing 
divisions  of  their  own  and  supporting 
them  by  drawing  upon  their  own  school 
funds. 

In  all  this  work,  however,  it  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  mere  obser- 
vation of  passive  character  is  of  little 
educational  worth.  The  value  of  this 
work.  Just  as  with  other  types  of  instruc- 
tional content,  depends  upon  the  prepara- 
tion made  through  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory study;  the  degree  of  discrimi- 
nating attention  seciu'e<l;  and  the  reac- 
tion in  terms  of  discussion,  conclusion, 
and  api)l!cation  that  follows.  The  inade- 
quacy of  passive  observation  is  well 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Abrams,  head  of  the 


division  of  visual  instruction.  New  York 
City  school  deimrtment.    He  says: 

"Much  has  been  properly  claimed  for 
the  educational  value  of  pictures.  They 
may  stimulate  interest ;  but  this  amounts 
to  little  unless  It  leads  to  effort.  Most 
subjects  may  be  made  clearer  and  more 
vivid  by  a  graphic  or  pictorial  presenta- 
tion, but  the  need  still  exists  of  testing 
the  learner's  comprehension  and  fixing 
the  Impression  in  the  mind. 

"  The  approach  to  the  study  of  a  topic 
through  the  aid  of  pictures  should  be  the 
same  as  a  laboratory  exercise  in  physics 
and  biology.  The  exercise  should  have 
for  Its  aim  the  teaching  of  a  certain  truth 
or  truths.  Particular  observations  should 
be  made  by  the  pupil  and  'clearly  and 
accurately  reported  by  him.  Some  con- 
clusion or  generalization  should  follow. 
In  other  words,  visual  instruction  should 
be  reduced  to  a  pedagogical  method." 


A  WOMAN,  THB  SCHOOLS.  AND  PROHIBI- 
TION. 


Mary  Hanna  Hunt  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, was  educated  in  Patapsco  Insti- 
tute near  Baltimore,  married  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  lived  to  a  ripe  ojd  age,  dying 
in  1906.  About  1875  she  was  attracted  to 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 
The  result  of  this  study  was  an  enthusi- 
asm for  scientific  temperance  instruction. 
It  occurred  to  her  to  make  a  "  drive  "  on 
legislatures  to  induce  them  to  write  into 
the  law  a  compulsory  provision  that  phy* 
siology  and  hygiene,  "  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  "  be  taught  in  every  public 
school. 

The  full  story  has  never  been  told  of 
how  this  woman  went  over  the  country 
appearing  before  legislative  committees 
and  urging  the  acceptance  of  her  plan. 
In  the  early  eighties  the  results  of  her 
efforts  began  to  be  apparent,  and  by  1887 
the  propaganda  had  taken  root  In  every 
part  of  tiie  country.  An  investigation  of 
tlie  subject  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  that  year  showed  that  24  States 
then  required  temperance  instruction  in 
their  schools  and  that,  by  act  of  May  20, 
188C,  Congress  had  required  such  in- 
struction In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  Territories  which  have  since  been  or- 
ganized Into  10  additional  States.  Of  the 
14  remaining  States,  all  except  one  had 
made  the  requirement  by  1900,  and  that 
one  has  since  followed  suit. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  those  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mystified  by  the  alac^ 
rity  with  which  State  legislators  ratified 
the  Federal  prohibition  amendment  may 
get  some  light  from  the  story  of  Mary 
Hanna  Hunt  and  compulsory  teaching 
against  alcoholics  in  the  public  schools. 


The  first  essential  to  national  prepared- 
ness is  a  complete  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 
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The  Higher  Learning  in  America.  A 
memorandum  of  the  conduct  of 
univereitieB  of  business  men,  by 
Thorstein  Veblen.  New  York, 
B.  W.  Huebscb,  1918.    286  p.    12% 

A  critical  treatment  of  sacb  topics  as :  Tlie 
place  of  the  uniTersity  in  modern  life,  the 
governing  boards,  the  academic  administra- 
tion, academic  prestige  and  the  material  equip- 
ment, the  academic  personnel,  the  portion  of 
the  scientist,  and  Tocatlonal  training. 

The  author's  thesis  Is  that  "  Business  prin- 
ciples take  effect  in  academic  affairs  most  sim- 
ply, obviously,  and  avowably  In  the  way  of 
a  businesslike  administration  of  the  scholastic 
routine,  where  they  lead  immediately  to  a 
bureaucratic  organization  and  a  system  of 
scholastic  accountancy.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other some  such  administrative  machinery 
is  a  necessity  In  any  large  school  that  is  to 
be  managed  on  a  centralised  plan,  as  the 
American  schools  commonly  are,  and  as  more 
particularly  they  aim  to  be. 

"The  immediate  and  visible  effect  of  such 
a  large  and  centralized  administrative  machin- 
ery is,  on  the  whole,  detrimental  to  scholar- 
ship, even  in  the  undergraduate  work,  though 
it  need  not  be  so  In  all  respects  and  equivo- 
cally, so  far  as  regards  that  routine  training 
that  is  embodied  In  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum. 

**The  underlying  businesslike  presumption 
appears  to  be  that  learning  is  a  merchant- 
able commodity,  to  be  produced  on  a  piece- 
rate  plan,  rated,  bought,  and  sold  by  standard 
units,  measured,  counted,  and  reduced  to 
staple  equivalence  by  Impersonal,  mechanical 
tests.  In  all  the  bearings  the  work  Is  hereby 
reduced  to  a  mechanistic,  statistical  consist- 
ency, with  numerical  standards  and  units, 
which  conduces  to  perfunctory  and  mediocre 
work  throughout,  and  acts  to  deter  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  a  free  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  the  pursuit  of 
academic  credits.  So  far  as  this  mechanistic 
system  goes  freely  into  effect  it  leads  to  a 
substitution  of  salesmanlike  proficiency — a 
balancing  of  bargains  In  staple  credits — ^in 
the  place  of  scientific  capacity  and  addition 
to  study.** 

The  Development  of  Free  8cfi6ol$  in  the 
United    States    as    illustrated    hy 
Connecticut    and    Michigan,      By 
Arthur     Raymond     Mead.       New 
Yorl£  City,  Teachers'  Ck)llege,  Co- 
lumbia  University,   1918.     28G  p. 
tables.      8*.      (Teachers'    College, 
Columbia    University.      Contribu- 
tion to  education,  no.  91.)' 
A  study  of  Connecticut  and  Michigan  school 
history  to  show  the  development  of  the  free- 
school  Idea  In  the  United  States. 

The  author  says :  "  The  typical  public  school 
of  the  United  States  is  a  free  school.  It  is 
free  in  that  it  charges  no  tuition  fees  to  resi- 
dent pupils.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  in  an  earlier  period  tui- 
tion was  one  of  the  means  of  school  support. 
This  was  certainly  true  of  all  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  except  Maine  and  Wis- 
consin, and  actually,  if  not  legally,  may  have 
been  true  of  thorn  also.  A  few  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  used  tuition  as  a  moans  of 
school  Fupport.  Sts-lcnjf  exaKiples  Rie  Iowa, 
California,  and  Texas. 


"This  development  of  free  schools  In  the 
last  century  consisted  not  only  of  changes  In 
the  schools  themselves,  but  also  of  changes  In 
public  opinion  about  the  function,  the  organi- 
sation, and  the  administration  of  the  public 
school.  Since  our  schools  depend  upon  public 
opinion,  the  investigation  of  this  evolution  to 
ascertain  its  causes,  tendencies,  and  results 
may  help  us  to  understand  better  the  present 
problems  of  education  in  our  democracy. 

The  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  before 
the  CivU  War,    A  phase  of  politi- 
cal and  social  evolution,  by  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Maddox.    New  York 
•  ^        City,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,     1918.      225     p.      8'. 
(Teachers*  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    Contributions  to  educa- 
tion, no.  98.) 
An  attempt  to  assemble  and  Interpret  new 
documentary  evidence  upon  the  evolution  of 
the  common  free  school  In  Virginia. 

*'  Virginia  should  not  be  condemned  because 
it  was  not  like  the  industrial  States;  nor 
should  its  apologists  cite  the  glory  of  the 
university  and  gloss  over  the  very  significant 
struggle  for  popular  education  that  character- 
ized the  Old  Dominion  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Virginia  before 
the  war  did  not  succeed  In  creating  a  cen- 
tralised State  system,  supported  by  compul- 
sory public  taxation,  but  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  say  thnt  it  was  a  laggard  among  the 
States.  One  should  approach  this  period  with, 
the  assumption  that  ante  helium  Virginia 
evolved  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  a  common 
free-school  system  aiul  moved,  perhaps,  as 
rapidly  to  a  dcmocratlz.ition  of  its  Institutions 
as  did  any  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
American  States. 

Forty  Years  of  the  Public  Scliools  in  Mis- 
sissippiy  with  special  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  negro.  By 
Stuart  Grayson  Noble.  New  York 
City,  teachers'  college,  Columbia 
University,  1918.  142  p.  tables. 
8*.  (Teachers*  college,  Columbia 
University.  Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  94.) 

It  is  frequently  asked :  Do  southern  people 
believe  thnt  the  negro  can  and  should  be  edu- 
cated? What  facilities  have  been  provided  .for 
this  purpose?  Is  the  trend  of  pul>lic  sentiment 
toward  providing  more  adequate  means  for  his 
education?  Is  the  negro  child  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  distribution  of  school 
funds?  Does  the  progress  of  the  race  in  the 
post  60  years  Justify  the  efforts  that  have  been 
put  forth  to  educate  the  negro? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions  the 
author  has  undertaken  to  trace  the  history  of 
public  education  in  the  typically  Southern 
State  of  Mississippi,  taking  pains  at  every 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  to  In- 
quire what  southern  white  people  have  thought 
and  done  about  the  education  of  the  negro. 

The  New  Teaching^  edited  by  John  Adams 
♦    ♦    ♦    2d  ed.    London,  New  Yorlc, 
etc.,  1919.    428  p.    8'. 
"  In  this  book  we  are  concerned  with  the 

teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  school 


curriculum,  and  we  may  fairly  claim  to  bo 
excused  from  discussing  the  educational  values 
of  the  different  studies,  though  the  writers 
will,  wherever  necessary,  Indicate  the  educa- 
tional bearings  of  the  methods  they  describe. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  give  as  full  and  as  accu- 
rate a  description  as  they  can  of  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  instruction  Is  given  In 
the  subjects  they  have  undertaken  to  treat. 
As  experts,  they  give  an  account  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  teaching  of  their  subjects, ' 
and  in  particular  they  deal  with  material 
aids— books  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds — ^avail- 
able for  use  in  the  classroom.*' 

A  stimulating  book  on  the  teacher's  dally 
task. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION. 

Vocational    Guidance    and    the    Public 
Schools,  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr. 
Washington,  Govt  print  off.,  1919. 
151  p.  8'.     (Bulletin  1918,  no.  24.) 
Attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  voca- 
tional-guidance movement  as  affecting  public 
schools.    Gives  history  of  the  movement,  sum- 
marizes  studies   of   school    leaving   and    em- 
ployment since  1006,  describes  available  lit- 
erature on  the  different  vocations  and  methods 
of  utilizing  it  in  schools,  outlines  vocational- 
guidance  plans   In   typical   centers,  and  ana- 
lyzes recent  English  experience  in  vocational 
guidance   with   relation   to   problems   In   the 
United  States. 

"Those  who  have  watched  the  vocational- 
guidance  movement,*'  says  the  author,  **  havo 
seen  It  broadening  out  until,  originally  sig- 
nifying little  more  than  the  giving  of  limited 
counsel  to  Individual  seekers  for  employment. 
It  has  come  to  mean  an  important  program 
affecting  fundamentally  both  education  and 
Industry.  Educationally,  vocational  guidance 
is  bound  up  with  vocational  training,  pre- 
vocational  education,  continuation  school 
work,  the  cooperative  plan  of  half-time  work, 
the  Gary  plan,  and  the  Junior  high  school, 
and,  like  most  of  these,  It  presupposes  a  com- 
plete remaking  of  education  on  the  IjusIs  oft 
occupational  demands.  Industrially  It  In- 
volves placement,  employment  supervision, 
specific  attention  to  such  problems  as  labor 
turnover  In  Industry,  and  the  education  of 
employers  and  the  public  to  the  possibilities 
of  guidance  as  a  public  function  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  school." 

A  Manual  of  Educational  Legislation  for 
the  Outdance  of  Committees  on  Ed- 
ucation in  tlie  State  Legislatures, 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rural  Division.  68  p.  mapSi 
dlagrs.  8\     (Bulletin  1919,  no.  4.) 

Provides  facts  for  legislative  committees 
on  education  In  the  various  States.  Gives 
data  on  school  subjects,  such  as  types  of 
State  and  county  school  organisation,  school 
census,  compulsory  ages,  length  of  school 
term,  consolidatpd  schools,  rural  high  schools. 
State  and  county  taxation,  physical  e<]ucation, 
school  grounds  and  buildings,  preparation  of 
teachers,  certification  of  teachers,  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  retirement  pensions,  school  tczt- 
liooks. 
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REVIEW  OF  BBCBNT  ACTIVITIES  IN  BEHALF  OF  AMERICANI. 

ZATION. 

[From  report  of  the  Division  of  Immigrant  Education,  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  annual 
statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  191  §.] 


War  Conference  on  Americanization. 

To  assist  in  placing  Americanization 
before  the  country  as  a  war  measure^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  a  con- 
ference on  April  3,  1918»  of  all  the  gov- 
ernors, chairmen  of  State  defense  coun- 
cils, and  presldoits  of  industrial  corpo- 
rations and  chambers  of  commerce. 
About  300  persons  attended  this  confer- 
ence. Resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
upon  Congress  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  to  the  respectiTe  Federal  depart- 
ments doing  Americanization  work,  in- 
dorsing the  principle  of  Federal  aid  In 
Americanization  to  States  and  communi- 
ties, urging  industrial  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations to  cooperate  with  Federal 
and  State  authorities  in  a  nation-wide 
plan,  and  recommending  that  all  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  all  schools  be  con- 
ducted in  tlie  English  language. 

The  clearing-house  service  has  been 
c<m8lderably  extended  during  the  year. 
The  variety  of  publications  distributed 
covers  a  greater  range.  Over  100,000  cir- 
culars, news  letters,  schedules  of  opera- 
tion, and  schedules  of  standards  and 
methods  were  sent  out.  Over  100,000 
individual  enrollment  blanks  were  dis- 
seminated for  the  signature  of  individ- 
uals who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  Ameri- 
canization campaign.  About  25,000  buUe-' 
tins,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  ma- 
terial were  distributed,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  "America  First"  and 
Hag  postera 

Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Americaniza- 
tion, known  as  the  National  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
September  1,  1916,  has  expanded  its  rep- 
resentation to  include  a  greater  number 
of  industrial  men  and  foreign  leaders. 
Its  activities  now  cover  a  larger  field. 
Its  principal  activity  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  formulation  of  two 
bills,  one  working  out  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  American-. 
Ization  work  and  the  other  calling  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  war  Americaniza- 
tion plan.  The  legislative  committee 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  efPort 
on  these  bills.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee also  was  instrumental  In  draft- 
ing and  securing  the  passage  of  three 
bills  in  New  York  State  providing  for 
compulsory    attendance   of   non-English- 


speaking  persons  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  and  providing  for  compulsory 
maintenance  of  educational  facilities  for 
their  instruction  and  also  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  A  model  bill  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  been  drafted  and 
furnished  to  several  State  school  authori- 
ties and  legislatures.  The  committee 
now  has  headquarters  tn  New  York  City. 

Patriotic  Agencies. 

Special  eftort  has  been  placed  on  the 
coordination  and  correlation  of  the 
varied  activities  of  unofficial  agencies, 
such  as  patriotic  organizations,  women^s 
clubs,  civic  associations,  fraternal  orders, 
councils  of  defense,  and  Am^lcanizatlon 
committees.  Special  cooperative  plans 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  Scottish  Rites, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  National  Committee  of 
Patriotic  Societiee,  Philadelphia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a  great  many  other 
local  chambers,  with  a  large  number  of 
industrial  corporations,  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education 
and  local  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
with  about  25  patriotic  societies  and 
civic  associations.  The  activities  for 
many  of  these  have  been  correlated  with 
the  national  plan  of  Americanization  as 
put  out  through  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Other  activities  Include  the  prepara- 
tion of  over  15  new  circulars  of  informa- 
tion and  schedules  of  operation  for  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  agencies,  and  research 
into  the  educational  activities  of  indus- 
trial corporations  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

Special  Work  With  Foreign  Born. 

On  May  2,  1018,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  accepted  a  proposal  from  the  Na- 
tional Americanization  Committee  of  New 
York  for  the  extension  of  the  bureau's 
work  in  Americanization  with  a  special 
view  to  extending  the  work  of  education 
among  the  forei^n-bom  population  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  requirements 
in  this  counti-y,  of  the  history  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  of  our  manners 
and  customs,  and  of  our  social,  civic,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  ideals,  and  through 
cooperation  with  loyal  leaders  of  racial 
groups  to  win  the  full  loyalty  of  these 
people  for  the  United  States  and  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  war  for  freedom 


ond  democracy.  All  employees  are  se- 
lected by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Some  of  the  immediate  objects  of 
this  new  work  are  the  following : 

1.  To  give  the  immigrant  better  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  to  learn  of  America 
and  to  understand  his  duties  to  America. 

2.  To  unite  in  service  for  America  the 
different  factions  among  the  several  ra- 
cial groups  and  to  minimize  in  each  race 
the  antagonism  due  to  old-country  condi- 
tions. 

3.. To  cement  the  friendships  and  dis- 
courage the  enmities  existing  among  races 
and  to  bring  them  together  for  America. 

4.  To  bring  native  and  foreign  born 
Americans  together  in  more  intimate  and 
friendly  relations. 

6.  To  give  native-bom  Americans  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans... 

6.  To  develop  among  employers  a  more 
kindly  and  patriotic  feeling  toward  for- 
clgn-boru  workmen. 

7.  To  encourage  the  foreign-bom  Ameri- 
cans to  assist  in  the  work  of  Americani- 
zation and  to  develop  a  more  patriotic 
feeling  toward  tlie  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

8.  To  develop  the  school  as  the  center 
for  Americanization  work  for  all  alike. 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  SECOND  BEST. 

[Editorial  bx  the  High  School  Joarnal,  North 
Carolina,  February,  1010.] 


The  other  day  one  of  our  superior  court 
Judges  resigned  in  order  to  go  back  to  Ids 
law  practice.  He  gave  as  the  reason  for 
his  action  the  fact  that  the  low  salary 
($3,250  plus  $750  for  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses)  would  not  enable 
him  to  support  his  family. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  a 
southern  State  resigned  his  office,  which 
paid  only  $3,000  a  year,  in  order  to  accept 
a  county  superintendeucy  in  the  same 
State  at  $5,000.  This  si>eaks  well  for  the 
progressive  county  that  could  command 
the  services  of  a  capable  head  of  its 
school  system. 

North  Carolina's  unwillingness  to  keep 
its  ablest  lawyers  on  the  bench,  and  Ala- 
bama's attitude  of  mind  regarding  the 
head  of  her  public  school  system  cnll  for 
no  printable  comment.  We  might  as  well 
add  the  same  is  true  of  North  Carolina's 
parsimonious  economy  regarding  tho  sal- 
ary of  her  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
regarding  the  salary  of  its  exi)ert  oftl- 
clals  is  Indeed  puzzling.  Too  long  have 
we  schooled  ourselves  to  think  In  terms 
of  our  poverty.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
southern  States  to  abandon  such  a  false 
attitude  regarding  public  economy  and 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  efficiency,  po- 
tential wealth,  and  justice.  How  long 
shall  we  continue  to  chorish  in  our  hearts 
**  the  cult  of  the  second  best,"  as  the  la- 
mented Edward  K.  Graham  used  to 
phrase  it? 
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SCHOOL  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  IN 
CHICAGO. 


A  meeting  of  the  School  Garden  Asso- 
ciation of  America  will  be  held  ih  con- 
nection witli  the  sessions  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  at  Chicago, 
February  24-20.  The  program  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

MONDAY  MORNING,  FEBBUABY  24. 

Gardening  as  an  Organic  Part  of 
School  Work— M.  A.  Cassldy,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Garden  as  a  Community  Factor — 
Superintendent  L.  H.  Hinkle,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Gardens  from  a  Business  Man's  Stand- 
point—John H.  Vander  Vries,  central 
district  secretary.  United  Staios  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Chicago. 

MONDAY    AFTERNOON,    FEBBUABY    24. 

Symposium,  10-minute  talks: 

Chicago  Plans  for  1919— Dudley  Grant 
Hayes,  director  school  extension,  Chi- 
cago, 111* 

Garden  Markets— R.  W.  Guss,  director 
school  gardens,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Garden  and  the  Child— Mrs.  Or- 
vllle  T.  Bright,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Wm.  S. 
Hefferau,  Chicago. 

The  Louisville  School  and  Home  Gar- 
dens— Miss  Helen  Fltz  Randolph,  special 
assistant  with  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army. 

Address — Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  presi- 
dent. National  War  Garden  Commission. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBBUABY  25. 

An  appeal  from  the  Club  Women  of 
America — Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman, 
chairman  conser\'atlon  department.  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  Garden  in  Pictures— J.  C.  Muer-' 
man,  special  assistant  director,  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  in  charge  of 
garden  films  and  slides;  illustrated  with 
excellent  lantern  slides  and  moving  pic- 
tures. 

Address — ^L.  F.  Harris,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Champaign,  111. 

TUESDAY  AFTEBNOON,  FEBBUABY  25. 

An  Official  Organ  for  the  Garden  Move- 
ment— ^V.  E.  Kllpatrlck,  director  school 
gardens,  New  York  City. 


Gardening  as  a  Vitalizing  Factor  in 
Education — ^L.  H.  Dennis,  State  super- 
visor of  vocational  education,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  Cook  County  School  Garden  Move- 
ment— E.  J.  Tobin,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Chicago,  111. 

The  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  conference  Wednesday  at  10  a.  m., 
place  to  be  announced  later. 


SUCCESSFUL  TSAR  IN  ATLANTA. 


Of  10,642  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  In  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  7,540  had  home 
gardens  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
submitted  by  the  department  of  garden- 
ing and  nature  study.  An  average  profit 
of  $7  was  realized  on  each  garden,  or  a 
total  of  $52,150  for  all  the  gardens. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  work  for  the  year  was 
$2,000.  In  other  words,  it  took  an  outlay 
of  not  quite  four  cents  to  produce  each 
dollar's  worth  of  vegetables. 

Speaking  of  the  educational  talue  of 
the  work,  Miss  May  Harden,  the  director, 
says:  "The  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
value  of  the  work  can  not  be  estimated. 
The  children  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  this  has  helped  to 
supplement  city  life  by  those  experiences 
with  the  fundamental  things  which  have 
always  contributed  most  to  the  character 
of  men  and  women  of  the  world. 

"Although  we  In  Atlanta  have  no  more 
than  touched  our  capacity  for  making 
gardens  and  teaching  facts  concerning 
plant  and  animal  life  found  in  our  en- 
vironment, we  have  demonstrated  the 
economic  and  constructive  value  of  the 
work  of  this  department  and  bespeak 
from  the  board  of  education  its  heartiest 
support.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  At- 
lanta public  school  system  the  leader  of 
this  work  In  the  South." 


GARDENING  IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


"As  the  first  type  of  handwork,  funda- 
mental and  economic,  I  would  suggest 
gardening,"  says  Orton  Lowe,  of  Alle- 
glieuy  County,  Pa.,  discussing  education 
in  mining  towns.  "This  is  possible  in 
every  mining  village.  Not  only  as  a  home 
occupation,  but  as  school  gardening  it  can 
be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  course  of 
study.  By  looldng  over  mining  towns  in 
Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  Washington 


Counties,  school  men  will  be  convinced 
that  the  companies  and  patrons  alike  will 
approve  of  school  gardening.  Home  gar- 
dening has  been  much  encouraged  by  coal 
companies. 

"  To  delve  in  the  soil  Is  a  primitive  in- 
stinct. To  crave  food  is  a  very  primitive 
Instinct.  When  a  teacher  takes  advan- 
tage of  these  two  instincts  and  sees  that 
the  boy  delves  intelligently,  and  eats 
wisely,  he  has  been  educating  such  boy 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  And 
the  occupation  has  been  economic. 

"As  far  as  vegetables  are  concernedt 
every  mining  village  can  practically  be- 
come independent  in  its  food  supply  by 
proper  gardening,  drying,  canning,  and 
storing  of  Its  garden  products. 

"  Of  course,  this  fundamental  work  of 
gardening  can  not  well  go  on  until  several 
things  are  done:  (1)  Our  normal  schools 
must  train  teachers  In  vegetable  garden- 
ing in  gardens — ^and  not  In  books  in  a 
classroom.  This  should  be  required  of 
every  student  before  being  granted  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  I  know  one  normal 
school  that  is  going  to  require  every  mem- 
ber  of  its  senior  class  to  cultivate  a  gar- 
den plot  this  year.  (2)  School  officers 
must  see  that  enough  land  Is  available 
within  reach  of  tlie  school.  A  school  lot 
In  a  mining  town  should  be  well  selected 
and  should  contain  at  least  5  acres.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  mining 
towns  where  the  homes  are  rented  the 
school  lot  should  become  soil  for  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  community.  (3)  Not  only 
should  definite  credit  be  given  for  the 
garden  work,  but  all  children  from  9  to 
14  years  of  age  should  be  required  to  cul- 
tivate according  to  a  plan  a  garden  plot 
each  year. 

"In  addition  to  a  child's  learning  the 
economic  occupation  of  vegetable  garden- 
ing, he  needs  to  know  something  of  fiower 
gardening.  France,  with  all  her  burdens 
of  war,  tended  her  fiowers  and  held  her 
rose  festivals  all  the  while.  The  friendly 
earth  should  become  the  dwelling  spot 
beautiful  where  the  miner's  child  may 
find  Joy  and  contentment  In  the  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons  and  from  which  he 
may  know  the  significance  of  seedtime 
and  harvest  And  all  children  in  the 
upper  grades  should  be  taught  the  use  of 
ornamental  shrubbery  in  beautifying  a 
home  site.  The  child  needs  to  know  how 
to. propagate  shrubs  and  trees;  he  needs 
to  know  how  to  propagate  fruits,  Includ- 
ing budding  and  grafting.*' 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


A  conference  on  vocational  guidance 
will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February 
19,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  tlie  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  which  precedes  that  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.   The  program  is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON,    2    P.    M. 

President's  address. 

Recent  Developments  and  Future  Tend- 
encies of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Move- 
ment, Frank  V.  Tliompson,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

lessons  for  Vocational  Guidance  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Uel 
W.  Lamkin,  director  of  district  vocational 
office  No.  9,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Reeducation 
of  Industrial  Cripples  in  Massachusetts, 
V.  Otis  Robertson,  vocational  director, 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Suggestions  for  Vocational  Guidance 
from  the  Experience  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service,  Theodosia  Raines,  pro- 
fessional service  section,  Federal  BJmploy- 
ment  Service,  Denver,  Colo. 

Plans  for  the  Junior  Section  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service,  Mrs.  Anna  Y. 
Reed,  assistant  chief,  junior  section  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service. 

The  Use  of  Trade  Tests  In  the  Army, 
Dr.  Walter  V.  Bingham,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY  E\ENING,  7.30  P.  M. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  of  College 
Women,  Miss  Helen  M.  Bennett,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  collegiate  bureau  of  occu- 
pations. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Colleges 
and  Normal  Schools,  Dr.  E.  George  Payne, 
principal  of  Harris  Teachers*  College,  St. 
I^uis,  Mo. 

Recent  Vocational  Guidance  Accom- 
plishments in  Boston,  Miss  Susan  B.  Glnn, 
director  of  the  vocational  guidance  bu- 
reau, Boston,  Mass. 

The  Work  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  Mrs.  Helen  T. 
Woolley,  director  of  the  bureau  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement  in 
Cliicago,  Miss  Annie  S.  Davis,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  vocational  guidance,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Plans  and  Progress  in  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, George  Piatt  Knox,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  scliools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  New  York,  I. 
David    Cohen,    instructor   in   vocational 


guidance,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Cooperation  Between  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  Federal  Employment 
Service,  Jesse  B.  Davis,  chief  of  the 
junior  section,  Federal  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 


WHO  SHOULD  BE  ADMITTED  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS? 


Admission  to  high  school  is  now,  as  a 
rule,  based  upon  the  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed amount  of  academic  work.  As  a 
result  many  over-age  pupils  either  leave 
school  altogether  or  are  retained  in  the 
elementary  school  when  they  are  no 
longer  deriving  much  benefit  from  Its  In- 
struction. Should  a  similar  conception 
of  the  articulation  of  the  two  schools  con- 
tinue after  the  elementary  program  has 
been  shortened  to  six  years,  similar  bad 
results  will  persist.  E3xi)erience  In  cer- 
tain school  systems,  however,  shows  that 
the  secondary  school  can  provide  special 
instruction  for  over-age  pupils  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  elementary  school  can. 
Consequently  we  recommend  that  second- 
ary schools  admit,  and  provide  suitable 
instruction  for,  all  pupils  who  are  in  any 
respect  so  mature  that  they  would  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  secondary  school 
than  from  the  elementary  school. — From 
report  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion  Commission  on  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  education. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  true  brotherhood  of  man 
will  come  only  when  we  instill 
in  every  child's  mind,  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  every  man  and 
woman  the  conviction  that  love, 
liberty,  and  justice  are  the  high- 
est ideals  that  make  life  worth 
living  and  represent  the  true 
conception  of  our  mission  on 
earth.  It  will  then  be  easy  to 
form  a  real  league  and  a  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  nations,  all 
united  in  a  league  of  hearts  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  dawn  of 
that  era  of  peaee  and  good  will, 
of  freedom  and  justice,  for 
which  many  millions  of  brave 
soldiers  have  given  their  lives  so 
gloriously. — Senor  Don  Ignacio 
Galderdn,  Bolivian  Minister  to 
the  TTnited  States. 


TEACHERS  AND  TH£  ALASSUL 
SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


The  edncattonal  work  in  Alaska  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa  ion 
Is  limited  to  the  native  population,  and  is 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  adults  as 
well  as  children.  The  work  Is  practical 
In  character,  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
the  promotion  of  native  industries,  do- 
mestic arts,  iiersonal  hygiene,  village 
sanitation,  and  morality,  as  well  as  upon 
the  elementary  subjects  usually  taught  in 
schools;  it  also  includes  the  reindeer 
service,  which  is  an  Important  industrial 
part  of  the  work  in  northern  and  western 
Alaska. 

For  this  work  persons  of  good  educa- 
tional qualifications,  successful  experi- 
ence In  teaching,  upright  character,  phil- 
anthropic motives,  good  judgmetkt,  and 
ability  to  do  effective  work  under  adverse 
conditions  are  e^iecially  desired.  Most 
of  the  schools  are  In  primitive  villages, 
remote  from  civilization ;  many  of  the 
villages  have  no  regular  mall  service  and 
can  communicate  with  the  neighboring 
settlements  and  with  the  outside  world 
only  by  occasionally  passing  boats  In  sum- 
mer and  sleds  In  winter.  For  such  schools 
married  teachers,  without  children,  arc 
preferred.  In  some  instances  both  hus- 
band and  wife  are  employed. 

The  salaries  in  the  Alaska  scbooL  serv- 
ice vary  according  to  the  efficiency  and  ex- 
perience of  the  teachers,  the  location  of 
the  schools,  the  expense  of  living,  and  the 
character  of  the  work,  ranging  from  $70 
to  $125  per  month  for  white  teachers,  and 
from  $40  to  $70  per  month  for  native 
teachers.  Living  expenses  vary  so  greatly 
in  the  dlderent  regions  of  Alaska  tliatit  is 
Impossible  to  make  a  general  statement 
regarding  the  cost  of  living  which  will 
api)ly  equally  to  all  sections.  The  Bureau 
of  Eklttcatlon  usually  pays  the  tranfi^^orta- 
tion  of  Its  appointees  from  their  homes 
in  the  States  to  their  destinations  in 
Alaska,  and  in  almost  all  places  provides 
the  teachers  with  a  residence  or  with 
rooms  in  the  school  building,  which  are 
lighted,  heated,  nnd  furnished  with  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  furniture. 

All  schools  are  day  schools,  the  children 
receiving  their  entire  support  from  their 
parents.  The  term  varies  from  seven  to 
nine  months;  in  some  places  the  teacher 
remains  on  duty  the  entire  year,  during 
the  summer  months  devoting  si)ecial  at- 
tention to  tiie  welfare  of  tlie  imople.  Ap- 
pointments are  usually  made  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 

Pers<ms  desiring  positions  in  the  Alaska 
school  service  are  not  required  to  pass 
an  examination,  but  must  make  applica- 
tion upon  the  form  proscribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA  TO  pAVE  SURVEY— WEST  VIR- 
GINIA CONSIDERING  NEW  SCHOOL 
CODE— EDUCATIONAL  LEGI S  L  A  T I  O  N 
PENDING  IN  OTBER  STATES. 


The  Alabama  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  have 
a  survey  made  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
ia  authorized. 

West  Virginia  will  have  a  new  school 
code  If  the  Anderson  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  house  is  enacted  into 
law.  This  and  otlier  proposed  educational 
legislation  is  reviewed  in  legislative  cir- 
culars Nos.  3  and  4,  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, issued  February  1  and  February 
8,  respectively,  and  reproduced  below: 


Enacted  into  law: 

S.  B.  To  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the 
public-school  system  of  Alabama,  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  therefor. 
CallfoniiB. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  38  (Kline) :  To  establish  a  Uni- 
versity farm  in  Riverside  County. 

H.  B.  114  (Say lor) :  To  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  bu- 
reau of  child  hygiene  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  board  of  health. 

H.  B.  240  (Saylor) :  To  provide  read- 
ers for  blind  students  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  to  assist  deaf  students 
attending  the  National  College  for  the 
Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  B.  246  (Saylor) :  To  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  day 
school  at  each  State  prison. 

H.  B.  467  (Polsley) :  To  provide  for 
the  promotion  and  supervision  of  pre- 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  and 
other  home  occupations  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

H.  B.  492  (Roberts)  :  To  provide  for 
the  organization  and  control  of  elemen- 
tary school  cadet  companies. 

H.  B.  510  (Prendergast)  :  To  provide 
a  new  vocation  for  women  to  be  known 
as  dental  nurses;  to  prescribe  th*ir  du- 
ties and  qualifications ;  to  authorize  them 
to  perform  certain  operations  upon  pu- 
pils in  public  schools  and  other  public 
institutions,  or  in  private  offices  under 
special  direction  of  registered  dentists. 

H.  B  516  (Hughes) :  To  require  cer- 
tain high-school  districts  to  provide  part- 
time  educational  opportunities. 

H.  B.  547  t Saylor) :  For  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  separation  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  departments  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

H.  B.  567  (Hughes)  :  Appropriating 
money  to  build  a  trade-school  unit  at  the 
Chico  State  Normal  School. 

H.  B.  734  (Ambrose) :  Authorizing  the 
establishment  of  24-hour  schools. 

S.  B.  1  (Burnett) :  Providing  for  the 
erection  of  two  State  university-exten- 
sion buildings,  one  at  San  Francisco  and 
one  at  Los  Angeles. 


S.  B.  22  (Sample)  :  Prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  German  language  in  any  public  or 
private  school  in  the  State. 

S.  B.  141  (Sharkey)  :  Providing  for  the 
cooperative  purchase  of  staple  sehool  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  through  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  or  county  pur- 
chasing agent. 

S.  B.  166  (Sample) :  Providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  inspector  of 
school  buildings  and  sanitation. 

S.  B.  226  (Boggs) :  Creating  a  San 
Joaquin  State  Normal  School. 

S.  B.  520  (Jones) :  To  provide  for  an 
assistant  for  the  commissioner  of  indus- 
trial and  vocational  education,  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  supervisor  of  trade  and 
industrial  education. 

S.  B.  525  (Burnett)  :  Prohibiting  the 
employment  of  teachers  of  the  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or 
of  the  State  university  in  private  schools. 

S.  B.  526  (Rigdon)  :  Providing  for  the 
recognition  and  financial  assistance  of 
voluntary  associations  of  school  trustees. 
New  HunpiUrai. 

Bill  pending: 

H.  B.  262  (committee  on  education) : 
Establishing  a  State  bioard  of  education 
and  amending  the  education  law  gen- 
erally. 

New  Jmm7. 

Bills  pending : 

S.  B.  49  (Pilgrim) :  Providing  for  at- 
tendance at  least  sJjl  hours  each  week  in 
continuation  school  by  employed  chil- 
dren ;  requiring  employers  to  allow  each 
child  to  attend  such  school. 

S.  B.  50  (Pilgrim)  :  Appropriating 
money  for  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools. 

PcnmylTuUa. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  26  (Cox)  :  Extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Industrial 
School  to  orphan  or  destitute  children  of 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria. 

H.  B.  27  (Cook)  :  Amending  Section  227 
of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that  in 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  each  director 
shall  receive  $2  for  attendance  at  regular 
meetings  of  school  board* 

H.  B.  31  (Curran) :  Providing  a  course 
of  study  in  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  in  rural  districts  and  providing; 
State  aid  therefor. 

H.  B.  87  (Powell) :  Amending  the 
School  Code  by  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  payment  of  expenses  of  dele- 
gates to  State  conventions  or  associations 
of  school  directors. 

H.  B.  104  (Davis):  Amending  section 
803  of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that 
directors  attending  annual  convention  of 
school  directors  called  by  county  super- 
intendent shall  receive  $5  per  day  instead 
of  $2. 

H.  B.  120  (Benchoff)  :  Amending  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1805,  requir- 
ing pupils  not  vaccinated  to  be  exx)elled. 

H.  B.  147  (Griffith)  :  Same  as  H.  B.  104. 

H.  B.  149  (Griffith) :  Amending  section 
2108  of  the  School  Code  requiring  school 
directors  to  pay  teachers  $5  per  day  In- 


stead of  $3  for  each  day  of  attendance  at 
annual  teachers'  institute. 

H.  B.  228  (Dunn)  :  Providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  agricultural 
school  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia; 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  8ailoi*s, 
and  marines  to  be  given  preference  in  the 
matter  of  admission. 

S.  B.  108  (Graff) :  To  amend  section 
2034  of  the  School  Code  by  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation to  make  purchases  and  sales  of 
real  estate  for  the  normal  schools  pur- 
chased by  the  State. 

S.  B.  117  (Weaver) :  Providing  an  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  of  principals,  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  directors  of  spe- 
cial subjects  employed  by  the  several 
school  districts,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 

WMt  Ylrcliila. 

Bills  pending : 

H.  B.  40  (Anderson) :  To  amend  and 
reenact  chapter  45  of  Barnes  Code  of 
1916,  and  to  renumber  the  sections  therer 
of ;  and  to  amend  and  reenact  sections  3, 
4,  and  : ')  of  chapter  15  M  of  Barnes*  Code 
of  1916,  all  relating  to  education. 

This  bill  provides  a  complete  new 
school  code.  State  board  of  education  to 
consist  of  State  superintendent  and  six 
members  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Said  board  to  have  educational  control 
of  State  educational  Institutions  and  to 
succeed  to  powers  and  duties  of  State 
board  of  regents,  school-book  commission, 
and  State  vocational  board.  State  board 
to  have  direction  of  training  of  teachers ; 
also  to  make  rules  for  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  elected  by  vote  of 
the  people;  to  have  general  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  be  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  State  board  of  etluca- 
tion.  County  boards  of  education  to  con- 
sist of  presidents  of  the  several  distiict 
and  independent  school  district  boards  of 
education.  "County-unit"  system  of 
school  administration  is  provided  in  modi- 
fied form.  County  board  to  control 
county  high  schools,  to  have  general 
supervision  of  public  schools,  and  to  elect 
county  superintendent.  Provision  for 
county  conferences  of  school-board  mem- 
bers. District  board  of  education  to  con- 
sist of  president  and  two  other  members. 
Minimum  salaries  of  teachers  fixed. 
Teachers  to  be  appointed  by  local  school 
board.  Free  textbooks  must  be  provided, 
alse  school  libraries.  Medical  Inspection 
must  be  provided  in  independent  districts 
and  may  be  provided  in  common  school 
districts.  District  high  schools  and 
county  high  schools  may  be  maintained. 
County  high-school  tax  authorized.  State 
aid  for  high  schools.  Maintenance  of 
junior  high  schools  is  authorized.  State 
superintendent  to  have  general  direction 
of  certification  of  teachers.  High  schools 
authorized  to  give  normal  training;  State 
board  of  education  to  prescribe  course  of 
study;  State  aid  for  high  schools  giving 
such  training.  State  funds  for  school 
purposes  are  increased.  County  tax  pro- 
vided for  schools,  but  for  high  schools 
only.  District  taxes  remain  chief  source 
of  school  revenue.  Compulsory  attend- 
ance, requirements,  and  other  usual  pro- 
visions are  embodied  in  the  bill. 
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WHAT  SOUTHERN  LEADERS  THINK  OF  EDUCATION  ¥0n  THE 
NEGRO:  A  SYMPOSIUM. 


Some  months  ago  tho  Commii^ioncr  of 
Education  sent  to  governors.  State  saperin- 
tondents,  and  a  fpw  other  prominent  Individ- 
uals in  the  Southern  States  the  following 
letter : 

"The  shortage  of  labor  In  the  South,  the 
migration  of  the  negroes,  and  the  illiteracy  of 
the  negro  soldier  have  combined  to  give  new 
and  increased  Interest  to  the  education  of 
negroos.  The  whole  country,  and  cBpeolally 
the  South,  has  begun  to  realize  that  the  Na- 
tion can  not  be  as  prosperous  and  as  ef&cient 
as  it  should  be  with  one-tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion ignorant  and  untrained.  These  facts 
have  developed  new  importance  in  activities 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  con- 
ducting for  the  Improv^Mncnt  of  negro  schools. 

"  In  view  of  this  attitude  of  mind  it  seems 
very  desirable  to  have  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  from  some  of  the  rcpre- 
B-  ntative  citizens  of  the  South.  I  am.  th»^re- 
fore,  writing  to  you  for  a  brief  statement  of 
your  conviction  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating the  n<'groeH.  The  following  questions 
will  suggest  our  thought : 

**  1.  Can  the  South  d  velop  its  economic  re- 
sources without  educating  the  negro? 

"  2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  States  Fanl- 
tary  so  long  as  the  negroes  are  not  taught 
the  laws  of  sanitation? 

•'3.  Is  the  moral  welfare  of  the  South  safe 
if  the  negroes  are  not  given  the  essentials  of 
an  education? 

"  4.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  the  negroes? 

"  5.  How  important  is  it  to  train  physicians, 
teachers,  and  ministers  for  a  p<'ople  who  form 
one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  population  and  one- 
third  of  the  South's  population? 
"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"P.  P.  Claxton. 

"  Commissioner." 

Twenty-six  replies  were  received.  One 
stated  that  the  writer  was  at  out  to  make  a 
public  speech  on  the  subject  that  would  em- 
body his  answer ;  another  was  noncommittal. 
The  remaining  24  replies  arc  summarized  be- 
low. 

1.  Can  the  South  develop  its  resources  totth- 
out  educating  the  negro  T 
"  Not  to  the  best  advantage." 


"  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  good 
schools  should  be  organized  and  maintained 
for  all  of  the  negro  children ;  that  we  are 
placing  obstacles  In  the  way  of  progress  when 
we  fail  to  provide  for  the  moral  and  financial 
uplift  of  the  negroes  through  education/' 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  much  of  tho 
progress  we  are  looking  forward  to  in  the 
South  depends  upon  what  we  do  educationally 
for  the  negro.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall 
ever  fully  develop  our  economic  resources,  nor 
improve  health  conditions,  nor  indeed  advance 
our.  moral  welfare  without  giving  to  the  negro 
far  more  training  of  every  sort  than  we  have 
been  giving  him." 

*'  The  development  of  economic  resources  de- 
pends upon  eflScient  service.  Men  are  effi- 
cient in  keeping  with  their  mental  ability. 
This  ability  deix»nds  upon  training  or  educa- 
tion. Therefore  the  negro  can  not  do  bis  part 
in  developing  the  economic  resources  of  the 
South  until  he  is  educated." 

"  In  ray  opinion  the  South  can  not  properly 
develop  its  eccncmlcal  resources  without  edu- 
cating tbe  negro  along  the  lines  best  suited 
to  his  aptitudes  and  capabilities." 

"  Intelligent  trained  help  will  hasten  the 
economic  development  of  the  South." 


"  In  my  opinion  the  South  can  not  develop 
its  economic  resources  without  properly  train- 
ing the  negro  to  become  a  factor  In  economic 
development." 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Illiterate 
man  Is  not  as  eflScIent  as  the  educated  man. 
Therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  intelligc  nt 
colored  man  is  worth  more  to  bis  white  neigh- 
bors than  the  ordinary  illiterate  laborer." 

"It  seems  to  me  n  very,  evident  fnct  that 
the  South  can  not  develop  Its  economic  re- 
sources without  educating  the  negro." 

"  The  South  would  be  delayed  and  consider- 
ably handicapped  In  developing  its  economic 
resources  without  givins  the  negro  race  proper 
training  and  education." 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  State's  sanitary 

00  long  as  the  negroes  are  not  taught 

the  latcs  of  sanitation? 
"  The  States  having  negro  population  can 
not  become  as  sanitary  as  they  ought  to  be 
so  long  as  the  negroes  are  not  taught  the 
rules  of  sanitation." — Former  Supt.  W.  P. 
Doughty,  Texas. 

"  I  think  it  impossible  to  make  the  Southern 
States  sanitary  so  long  as  the  negroes  are  not 
taught  the  laws  of  sanitation." 

••  It  is  clearly  Impossible  to  make  the 
Southern  States  sanitary  without  teaching  the 
negroes  the  laws  of  sanitation.  The  fact  that 
the  negro  woman  oc^Ies  so  Intimate  a 
place  in  the  kitchen,  and  ofttimcs  as  the 
family  nurse,  makes  It  doubly  necessary  for 
negioes  to  be  taught  the  laws  of  sanitation, 
From  the  Flandpoint  of  their  own  race,  it  Is 
hard  to  conceive  how  the  proper  physical  de- 
velopment can  ever  be  reac.ed  until  their 
homes  are  kept  cleaner  and  their  manner  of 
living  much  improved." 

"  Positively  no.  Can  we  expect  to  keep 
our  body  clean  and  healthy  with  a  running 
sore?" 

"  Obviously  not.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  and  disease  germs  know  no  color  line." — 
Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"  It  is  imperative  for  tbe  sake  of  the  health 
of  the  white  people  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  negro  that  we  teach  the  laws  of  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  to  the  negro." 

3.  Is  the  moral  welfare  of  the  South  safe  if 

the  negroes  are  not  given  the  essentials 
of  an  education? 
"  Education  alone  does  not  insure  moral- 
ity." 

"  No.  There  can  be  neither  moral  excel- 
lence nor  Iniquity  of  either  race  that  the 
other  does  not  necessarily  share.  Self-n'spect 
is  an  essential  foundation  of  moral  upright- 
ness, and  under  mo<lern  conditions  education 
is  essential  to  self-respect."  «»  lo 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  morafVelfare 
of  the  South,  taken  as  a  general  proposition, 
is  as  safe  as  it  would  be  if  tbe  negroes  were 
properly  educated." 


**  I  do  not  consider  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  South  jeopardized  by  the  negro." 

*'  Moral  welfare  of  the  South  will  be  as 
seriously  affected  by  ignorant  negroes  as  by 
ignorant  whites." 

"  It  has  not  been  so,  and  I  believe  no  politi- 
cal alchema  can  make  It  so.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  travel  in  and  throughout 
every  State  in  tbe  South,  and  I  have  found 
many  unsafe  places  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  negro. 

"  ♦  •  •  The  white  South  is  not  safe 
morally  unless  we  shall  raise  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  colored  people,  and.  of  course, 
as  a  Christian  Nation  we  are  absolutely  obli- 
gated to  foster  moral  life  for  those  who  are 
h*ss  advanced  as  well  as  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced people." 

4.  What  should  he  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  negroes? 

"  The  predominant  type  of  education  given 
the  negro  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  manual 
and  technical  skill,  but  along  with  this  should 
go  such  educational  opportunity  as  will  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  race.  Furthermore, 
tbe  conditions  nnder  which  such  Instruction 
is  given  should  be  such  as  to  insure  a  proper 
adjustment  between  the  races  and  to  local  en- 
vironment." 

"  Industrial  and  vocational,  largely.  Dr. 
Booker  Washington  voiced  the  great  need  for 
another  generation,  at  least." 

'*  Impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  sani- 
tary laws,  give  them  a  good  common-school 
education,  teach  them  thrift  and  industry,  and 
by  example  show  them  that  there  is  work  for 
nil  to  do." 

"  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  In  the 
elementary  grades  the  fundamentals  of  an 
English  education  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
taught.  I  hold  to  the  general  view  that  all 
elementary  education  ought  to  be  more  Inten- 
sive rather  than  extensive,  ought  to  be  more 
e<lucative  rather  than  merely  information.  I 
believe  this  applies  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  negro. 

"  After  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  I  think 
that  the  education  for  the  negro  ought  to 
be  very  largely  industrial  and  vocational. 
I  particularly  entertain  the  hope  that  we  can 
make  some  headway  in  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  agriculture  and  the  matter  of 
better  farm  life  among  them." 

••*  Industrial  education.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  such  colleges  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  teachers  of  the 
highest  type  possible.  Wherever  possible, 
college  under  white  race  administration  should 
be  encouraged." 

••  MoRtly  Industrial,  but  the  negi'o^s  them- 
selves should  be  allowed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion." 

"  In  general,  such  as  will  increase  their  in- 
telligence enabling  them  to  increase  their 
earning  capacity  and  bring  to  them  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  better  and  cleaner 
living." 

(Continued  on  page  IG.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


CHANGES  IN  ARGENTINA. 


Public  instruction  in  Argentina,  which 
wa»  reorganized  by  act  of  March  1,  1916, 
providing  for  an  intermediary  school  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  grades — 
an  innovation  which  was  In  effect  for 
only  one  year — is  about  to  undergo  further 
and  more  important  changes,  according  to 
the  December  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union.  These  are  embodied  in  a  bill 
submitted  by  the  Executive  to  the  Argen- 
tine Ck)ngress  in  August  last. 

The  changes  or  refoi*ms  contemplated  in 
the  proposed  law  apply  to  all  grades  from 
primary  to  the  higher  instruction  im- 
parted by  the  universities.  The  main 
purposes  of  the  bill  are  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  education;  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools  throughout  the  entire 
country ;  a  better  correlation  between  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  and  the 
subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  uni- 
versities so  as  to  better  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  higher  studies ;  and,  finally,  the 
endowment  of  public  education  with 
revenues  of  Its  own,  doing  away  with  the 
system  of  subsidies  hitherto  in  force. 

To  check  the  spread  of  illiteracy  among 
children,  special  schools  called  "tutor- 
iales"  arc  established  at  certain  given 
places  as  centers  where  instruction  is 
given  to  such  chlldi-en  as  can  not  attend 
the  regular  schools  because  of  the  dis- 
tance from  their  homes.  Teachers  who 
have  during  the  year  Imparted  a  certain 
minimum  of  education  to  children  not 
registered  in  tlie  regular  schools  shall 
receive  extra  compensation  for  their 
work.  Authority  Is  given  the  National 
Council  of  Education  to  establish  pri- 
mary schools  at  places  where  there  are  at 
least  20  illiterate  children  of  school  age. 

The  mission  intrusted  to  the  national 
<iolleges  (secondary  schools),  as  defined  in 
the  bill,  is  practically  of  a  cultural  and 
educational  character.  The  universities 
will  have  control  over  all  matters  relating 
to  secondary  education,  such  as  the  se- 
lection or  determination  of  the  curricula, 
the  length  of  the  course,  and  all  cither 
details. 

Imi>ortant  changes  are  also  introduced 
in  the  system  of  normal  education  by 
separating  the  general  from  the  pedagog- 
ical or  strictly  professional  studies.  The 
former  must  pi^eccde  the  latter,  which 
will  have  a  much  more  intensive  curricu- 
lum iu  the  last  year. 

There  Is  to  be  a  technical  board  whose 
duty  it  will  Xye  to  Introduce  new  ideas  and 
plan  the  curricula  which  shall  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  necessities  of  a  practical 


education.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
Government  desires  to  give  due  atten- 
tion. In  view  of  Its  growing  Importance 
during  the  last  few  years. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO, 
BRAZIL. 

Dr.  Alt i  no  Arantes.  president  of  the 
State  of  SSLo  Paulo,  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  State  legislature,  deals  extensively 
with  educational  progress  in  S&o  Paulo. 
According  to  the  message,  there  are  in  the 
State  170  school  groups,  30  in  the  capital 
and  140  In  the  interior.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  these  schools  In  tlie  capi- 
tal was  27,504,  and  those  enrolled  In  the 
other  sections  of  the  State  numbered 
71,553.  Besides  these  groups,  the  State 
has  1,640  isolated  schools,  of  which  there 
are  in  the  capital  183,  with  an  attendonce 
of  9.743  pupils,  and  1,421  in  the  interior, 
with  an  enrollment  of  54,912.  The  school 
medical  inspection  office  under  the  gen- 
eral board  of  public  Instruction  com- 
menced work  in  February,  1917,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  made'*o45  visits  to  public 
schools,  273  to  private  schools,  and  47  to 
colleges  and  boarding  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, 5,481  individual  examinations  were 
made,  11,795  general  medical  inspections, 
1,473  vaccinations,  9,680  revacciuatlons, 
as  well  as  other  duties  minor  in  character, 
but  important  to  the  betterment  of  school 
sanitation. 

In  the  gj'mnasiums  or  secondary  schools 
of  Sfto  Paulo,  Campinas,  and  Ribeirao 
Preto  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
was  893,  of  whom  43  completed  their  sec- 
ondary education  and  40  graduated  as 
bachelors  of  science  and  letters.  The 
normal  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  3,726 
and  the  polytechnic  school  had  185  stu- 
dents, 25  of  whom  graduated  as  engineers. 


A  BRITISH  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
RUSSIA. 

The  creation  of  a  British  institute  for 
the  study  of  Russia  has  recently  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  Russo-British  Fraternity, 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  honorary 
president. 

At  a  conference  held  by  the  society  in 
London  it  was  pointed^out  that  the  cre- 
ation '  *■  'juch  an  Institute  would  greatly 
develop  British  interests  In  Russia  not 
only  along  cultural  but  more  directly 
along  political  and  commercial  lines. 

The  nucleus  of  the  institute  exists  al- 
ready in  those  secondary  and  higher  In- 
stitutions of  England  where  the  teaching 


of  Russian  is  at  present  practiced.  The 
new  Institute,  as  planned  by  the  society » 
would  deepen  and  broaden  these  studies. 
Government  support  is  earnestly  urged, 
for  only  then  success  could  be  assured. 

By  offering  proper  training  and  furnish- 
ing reliable  information  the  consular 
service  would  be  greatly  benefited  and 
England,  according  to  a  paper  read  at  the 
conference,  would  then  have  "a  corps  of 
Government  servants  in  Russia  superior 
to  anything  which  the  Germans  were  at 
present  capable  of  putting  against  us.*' 

Lectures  on  Russian  commercial  geogra* 
phy,  mining  and  mineral  wealth,  scapoj-ts 
and  their  capacity,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, etc.,  would  further  British  Interests 
in  that  country. 

In  particular  the  school  proposes,  as 
stated  by  one  of  the  conferees,  (a)  to  pro* 
vide  courses  of  Russian  studies;  {b)  to 
provide  facilities  for  research  in  Rus- 
sian subjects  and  to  publish  approved 
works  of  research ;  (c)  to  render  more  ac- 
cessible to  British  students  the  works  of 
Russian  specialists;  (d)  to  act  as  a  cen- 
tral bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  Russian  subr 
jects;  (e)  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian 
departments  of  the  universities  and  other 
bodies  interested  in  Russian  .studies;  and 
(/)  to  cooperate  with  those  Government 
departments  which  require  expert  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  conditions. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  COSTA  RICA. 


The  Executive  of  Costa  Rica,  under 
date  of  July  10,  1918,  approved  a  law  rel- 
ative to  teachers  for  primary  education, 
directing  that  all  teachers  for  the  official 
or  public  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
department  of  public  instruction  with  the 
advice  of  the  circuit  inspectors.  The  re- 
quirements for  appointment,  the  Pan- 
American  Union  Bulletin  states,  are  that 
the  candidate  shall  be  over  18  years  of 
age  and  have  a  professional  title  or  cer- 
tificate of  fitness,  besides  other  minor 
qualifications/  Fitness  for  the  position  of 
teacher  is  shown  either  by  the  diploma 
issued  by  the  school  or  by  the  certificate 
of  fitness  issued  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  education.  Teachers  who  ob- 
tained their  diplomas  abroad  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  unless  such  titles  have 
been  validated  after  an  examination  bd- 
fcce  a  board  called  the  qualifying  hoard 
for  the  teaching  personnel,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  international  treaties. 


Every  returning  soldier  who  can  do  flo 
should  continue  his  education.  If  he  lett 
college  to  enter  the  Army  he  should  go 
back  to  college.  The  world  will  need  edu- 
cated men  more  than  ever  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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N.  E.  A.  MEETS  AT  CHICAGO. 

(Contluucd  from  page  1.) 

Victor  Olander,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor ;  and  Goorge  D. 
Strayer,  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

"Government  activities  as  they  affect 
the  schools  "  will  be  considered  Wednes- 
day evening.  J.  H.  Carothers  will  tell 
about "  War  Savings  " ;  J.  W.  Studebaker, 
the  "Red  Cross";  and  L.  D.  Coffman. 
**  EUocational  service  " ;  C.  A«  Prosser  will 
outline  the  work  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education;  Miss  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold  will  tell  of  the  food  con- 
servation work  in  the  schools;  H.  W. 
Wells  will  describe  the  Boys*  Working 
Reserve;  and  G.  Stanton  Ford  will  un- 
dertake to  explain  ho\v  the  schools  In 
turn  have  affected  Government  activities. 

Sessions  Thursday  and  Friday  will  dis- 
cuss changes  in  methods  in  the  various 
school  subjects  made  necessary  by  the 
war,  and  means  of  giving  Instruction  in 
citizenship. 

Other  Orranlsations. 

In  addition  to  the  department  of  super- 
intendence a  number  of  other  depart- 
ments and  associations  will  hold  meetings 
the  week  of  the  24th  at  Chicago.  The 
Council  of  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion meets  February  25.  There  will  be 
three  conferences  of  superintendents  of 
cities  of  the  different  population  groups 
on  Tliursday,  February  27.  The  National 
Council  of  Education  will  hold  sessions 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  24  and 
25.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  sched- 
uled seven  conferences  in  various  fielda 
Other  organizations  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Normal  Schools,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  In- 
spectors of  Rural  Schools,  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
the  National  Association  of  Directors  of 
Educational  Research,  the  Educational 
Publishers,  the  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union,  the  American  Home  Econo- 
mies Association,  the  Conference  of  City 
Kormal  Schools,  the  School  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, the  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education,  the  National  Council  of 
Primary  Education,  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education,  the 
Kational  Federation  of  State  Educational 
Associations,  the  Association  of  Depart- 
ments of  Education  in  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teacher 
Associations,  the  National  Association  of 
High  School  Inspectors  and  Supervisors, 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teaching  Agencies,  the  National 
Council  of  Executive  and  Administrative 
Women  in  Education,  and  the  National 
Community  Center  Association. 


THE   NATION'S    OBLIGATION    IN 
EDUCATION. 


There  can  be  no  equalizayon  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  children  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  without  the 
heartiest  cooperation  of  the  Nation,  tlie 
State,  and  the  community.  Every  child 
born  into  this  world,  in  this  Nation,  is  a 
Nation's  child,  and,  as  the  Nation's  child, 
the  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  it  for 
his  proper  education,  because  tlie  Nation 
suffers  from  his  weakness,  or  it  profits 
fi-om  his  strength.  Every  child  bom  Into 
this  world  in  this  democracy  is  a  State's 
child,  and,  as  a  State's  child,  the  State 
has  an  obligation,  because  the  State  has  a 
little  more  to  suffer  from  his  weakness 
and  a  little  more  to  gain  from  his 
strength.  Every  child  Is  a  community's 
child,  and,  as  tlie  community's  child,  the 
community  owes  it  an  obligation  and  It 
should  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  of  its 
education,  because  the  community  suffera 
more  from  his  weakness  and  ignorance, 
and  gains  a  little  more  still  from  his 
strength,  but  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  three  can  we  have  anything 
approaching  equalization  in  education.    I 


am  Asking  for  cooperation ;  I  am  asking 
simply  for  the  Nation  to  bear  Its  part  of 
the  obligation  for  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  child ;  tlie  State  to  bear  its  part 
of  the  obligation  for  the  education  of  the 
State's  child,  and  the  community  to  bear 
its  part  of  the  burden  for  the  education  of 
the  community's  child. — J.  Y,  Joyncr, 


Americanization  education  is  insur- 
ance; the  cheapest  way — and  the  only 
sure  way — to  make  our  part  of  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 


Without  tools  and  machinery  and  edu- 
cated skill  to  turn  them  into  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  implements  for  men,  vast  tim- 
ber resources  are  but  so  many  trees  cum- 
bering the  soil;  without  educate.  1  brain 
and  skilled  hands  the  fertile  soil,  tim- 
berwl  land,  water  power,  and  mineral  de- 
posit must  lie  idle  or  be  ignorantly  squan- 
dered.— Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1917,  No,  22, 


The  Public  Education  Association  of 
Buffalo  edits  a  school  section  In  one  of 
the  Buffalo  papers  every  week. 


WHAT  SOUTHERN  LEADERS 
THINK  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  NEGRO. 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 
5.  Iloto  important  ia  it  to   train  pkyaician*, 
teachera,  and  miniatera,  for   a   people 
ioho   form    one-tenth    of    the    Nation*a 
population,  and  one-third  of  the  South'a 
population  f 
"  Tremendously  Important ;  neither  race  Is 
safe   without  it." 

**  It  is  Imperative  that  physicians,  teachers, 
and  ministers  should  be  trained  and  they 
should  be  of  the  negro  race." 

"I  think  it  is  Important  to  trnin  negro 
physicians,  especially  negro  teachers  and  min- 
isters. My  observation  is  that  a  f:n*eat  deal 
of  the  mysterious  and  the  Ruperficial  yet 
clings  to  the  teaching  of  the  average  negro 
minister.  lie  commonly  has  a  good  grip  on 
his  people.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring 
the  negroes,  as  a  race,  to  a  Just  and  sane  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  than  by,  first  of  all,  giving  their 
ministers    this    conception." 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  supreme  Importance 
for  this  race  to  have  qualified  leaders  in  these 
professions  from  among  its  own  people.  This 
Is  hardly  open  for  debate,  but  I  believe  Is 
manifest,  at  least  to  those  more  conversant 
with  the  conditions  existing  between  the  two 
races  whose  needs  are  better  known  and  un- 
derstood by  the  southern  people  than  any 
others.  I  do  not  know  how  to  measure  the 
importance  which  you  call  for,  but  believe 
it  to  be  a  supreme  duty  incumbent  upon  both 
races  to  aid,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
training   of   these   leaders." 

*•  •  ♦  ♦  There  f^hould  be  education  of 
the  negro  for  physicians,  teachers,  and  preach- 
ers among  their  own  people,  as  it  Is  always 
necessary,  in  order  to  build  up  a  race,  to  have 
leaders  among  this  race.     One  of  the  handi- 


caps of  the  negro  hns  In  the  past  been  too 
many  preachers  of  the  kind.  What  the  negro 
race  needs  is  some  well-trained,  weU-educated, 
high-character  negro  ministers  with  a  vision 
that  can  measure  proper  relations  and  direct 
their  people  in  the  right  way."  • 

"  The  choice  spirits  of  the  youth  of  the 
negro  race  will  return  from  the  war  with  a 
world  vision.  Simple  Justice  and  racial  fair 
play  would  seem  to  demand  that  a  fair  chance 
to  realize  their  aspirations  be  given  and  to  flt 
their  lenders  to  be  leaders  Indeed,  and  not 
blind  guides  whose  ambitions,  If  undirected 
and  unrestrained,  will  be  a  menace  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  How  great  is  the  lack 
of  well-trained  teachers  and  professional  men 
and  women  is  well  known  to  those  who  know 
conditions  in  the  South." 

*•  Consider  it  all  important  to  have  leaders, 
especially  trained  as  physicians,  teachers,  and 
ministers,  who  should  be  leaders  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  to  teach  the  negroes  that 
there  is  a  community  interest  existing  be- 
tween the  two  races,  and  they  as  exponents 
of  true  American  citizenship  should  be  edu- 
catetl  and  have  visions  sufBcient  to  lead  their 
race  aright." 

"  It  is  more  important  that  the  teachers, 
ministers',  and  doctors  for  the  colond  people 
should  be  troined  than  It  is  for  the  white 
people.  Where  there  is  a  lower  grade  of 
Intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are 
to  l>c  serveil  it  needs  a  more  thoroughly 
trained  leadership  in  order  to  get  the  same 
results.  One  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  the 
South  il;  that  there  shall  be  more  and  better 
equipped  medical  schools  for  colore<l  people. 
Certainly  the  problem  of  the  teacher  for  the 
colored  school  is  one  of  the  outstanding  prolv 
lems  of  the  South ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
reform  the  moral  situation  among  colored 
people,  we  must  have  a  tx^tter  trained  minis- 
try. In  ail  of  these  phases  we  are  very  greatly 
dependent  upon  better  training  of  every  kind." 
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SENATE  VOTES  $1,000  MINIMUM  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TEACHERS. 


Measure  Dies  in  Conference,  However — Teachers  Would  Also 
Have  Received  Bonus,  Making  Minimum  $1,240  —  Legis- 
lators Emphasize  Need  for  Better  Salaries  for  Teachers. 


On  motion  of  Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Senate  voted,  February  24,  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  Washington  city  schools  over  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  District  Committee.  Because  of  dis- 
agreement on  the  half-and-half  plan  of  financing,  how- 
ever, the  measure  died  in  conference  and  will  have  to  be 
revived  in  the  next  session.  Under  the  Penrose  amend- 
ment ns  adopted  by  the  Senate 
the  teachers  of  Washington 
^voukl  receive  a  minimum  sal- 
ary of  $1,000,  which  would  bo 
increased  daring  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  the  bonus  of  $240 
given  to  all  Government  em- 
ployees. 

Debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
District  bill.  In  which  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  appro- 
priated, brought  out  a  number 
of  pronouncements  In  behalf 
of  higher  salaries  for  teadiers. 
In  introducing  the  amendment 
Senator  Penrose  said  his  atten- 
tion had  been  forcibly  called 
to  the  neeil  for  better  salaries 
by  the  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  said,  "  Unless  some 
measure  of  Justice  is  accorded 
to  the  school-teaclier  wc  shall 
not   Iiave   any    teachers   left. 

As  is  well  known,  they  are  now  earning  very  mucli  less 
than  a  number  ot  people  in  occupations  requiring  very  much 
less  intelligence."  Senator  Penrose  had  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  statement  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Union  of  Washing- 
ton as  to  why  teachers*  salaries  should  be  raised.  This 
statement  pointed  out  that  efficient  education  depended  not 
upon  school  building,  textbooks,  or  equipment,  but' upon  the 
teacher;  that  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  consider- 
ably below  a  living  wage  and  below  the  wages  paid  to  other 
employees  both  in  the  Government  service  and  in  private 
employ.  Senator  Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  in  charge  of  the  Dis- 
trict bill,  explained  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  liberal  poy  for 
public  servants,  least  of  all  for  school-teachers,  but  he  sub- 
mitted that  "  we  have  already  made  as  liberal  increase  as  wo 
felt  that  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  justifies."  Inquiry  as 
to  the  total  expense  Involved  showed  that  it  would  cost  less 
than  $400,000.  Senator  Penrose  remarked,  "  We  squander  that 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WILL  AID  IN  THE  NEW  SAVINGS 
CAMPAIGN; 


ARGUMENTS  THAT  LED  UNITED  STATES  SEN- 
ATE TO  VOTE  RAISE  IN  BASIC  SALARIES  OF 
WASHINGTON  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

1.  The  future  of  America  depends  upon  effleient 
education. 

2.  Teachers  earn  higher  salaries  than  they  are 
receiving. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  self-supporting. 

4.  Other  more  remunerative  occupations  are  de- 
pleting the  teacher  training  schools  and  drawing 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  trained  teachers. 

6.  Men  are  not  attracted  to  the  profession  and  men 
are  needed. 

6.  Teachers  have  always  been  underpaid. 

7.  Even  raising  salaries  100  per  cent  would  not 
pay  for  value  received. 


War  Loan  Organization  Plans  Educational  Thrift  Cam- 
paign—New Savings  Societies  in  the  Schools— SecreUry  of 
Treasury  Appeals  to  School  Officials. 

Schools  will  be  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  thrift 
education  plan  of  the  Savings  Division  of  the  War 
Loan  Organization  in  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is 
announced.     Secretary  Glass  has  appealed  to  school 
officials  and  has  been  assured  of  their  support  during 
the  coming  year.   In  each  county,  and  in  many  commu-, 
nities,    local    representatives    will    be    appointed    to 
___^^__________^^_____^^_     promote   the   sale   of   stamps 

and  to  develop  thrift  educa- 
tion. Especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  forming  of 
savings  societies  in  industrial 
plants  and  business  concerns 
and  in  the  schools  for  children 
and  their  parents.  Effort  will 
be  made  also  to  interest 
churches,  Sunday  schools, 
lodges,  and  other  groups  of 
people  in  saving  through  Thrift 
and  War  Saving  Stamps  aud 
in  inducing  their  friends  and 
associates  to  join  the  thrift 
movement 

The   Savings   Division   will 
coopenfte  with  ail  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  interested  in 
promoting  avoidance  of  wasto 
and  hi  helping  the  individual 
to  get  ahead. 
The  public  tills  year  wiU  bo 
urged  to  buy  stamps  not  only  because  of  patriotic  interest  iu 
supporting  the  Government   in  its  post-armistice   and   peace 
program  but  also  from  motives  of  self-interest. 

'*  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps  offer  a  convenient 
means  of  providing  for  the  rainy  day,  making  ready  for  a 
sunny  opportunity  or  accumulating  sums  to  effect  some  well- 
considered  future  purchase,"  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department 

The  S|ivings  Division  considers  that  wise  spending  is  tho 
basis  of  intelUgent  saving,  and  that  Intelligent  saving  is  merely 
postponed  enjoyment— tliat  is,  accumulating  trifling  sums  for 
later  important  and  well  thought  out  purchases.  Some  will 
save  to  provide  for  old  age  or  unexpected  emergencies.  Others 
will  want  to  have  a  "  turn  around  "  fund  which  enables  them 
to  meet  comfortably  readjustments  in  business  or  employment. 
Still  others  will  save  for  such  punx>se8  as  a  future  vacation, 
education  for  themselves  or  their  children,  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile, or  what  not. 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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FIFTEEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOB  PHILIPPINE  SCHOOLS. 


Phflippine  LesisUtare  Votes  Funds  for  Free  Education  of  All  Children  in  Islands 
''Act  of  Prime  Importance/'  Cables  Acting  Governor  General. 


Tlilrty  million  pesos  ($15,000,000)  was 
appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture, just  adjourned,  to  extend  free  edu- 
cation to  nil  the  children  in  the  islands, 
according  to  a  cablegram  from  Acting 
Govenior  General  Yeater  to  the  Insular 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

The  educational  measure  was  the  most 
important  of  any  of  the  measures  passed, 
according  to  tlie  Governor  General.  He 
snys : 

"  This  act  is  of  prime  importance,  not 
only  because  it  provides  funds  for  a  term 
of  yeai*??  sufficient  to  extend  a  primary 
<Hincation  of  seven  grades  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  but  also  because  it  en- 
ables the  [Philippines]  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  prepare  and  carry  into  execution  a 
complete  and  systematic  development  of 
the  existing  excellent  educational  plan, 
whi(;h  lacked  only  extension  over  the 
entire  field.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  means 
of  incalculable  value  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people,  since  it  will  banish 
illiteracy,  establish  permanently  English 
as  the  common  language  of  the  land, 
aflfoixl  a  firm  foundation  for  democratic 
institutions,  and  insure  order  and  stnbil- 
Ity  to  the  insular  government 

DouUei  tbc  Edacational  PraTiiton. 

"The  adoption  of  this  thoroughly 
American  educational  measure  will  tend 
gi'eatly  to  lift  the  moral  responsibility 
incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  secure 
n  firm  and  orderly  government,  and  aside 
from  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
may  have  existed  among  American  states- 
men in  the  post  it  has  been  advocated  by 
all  Americans  from  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation  that  universal  free  education 
of  the  masses  should  be  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  our  national  policy  in  the 
Philippines.  Inasmuch  as  when  Congi*ess 
'considered  paragraph  2,  the  acts  of  July 
1,  19,  and  of  August  20,  1916,  much  dis- 
cussion was  had  about  the  political  ca- 
pacity of  the  Philippines,  I  feel  that  I 
discharge  a  duty  of  conscience  to  call  your 
ftttention  to  the  fact  that  this  enlight- 
ened measure  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government, 
.which,  as  you  know,  is  composed  entirely 
0f  Filipinos.  By  this  law  of  universal 
free  education  the  all-Philippine  legisla- 
ture in  the  last  two  years  has  provided 
for  doubling  the  quantity  of  the  educa- 
tional work  effected  in  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  previous  American  occupation. 
Under  the  financial  support  previously 
given,  It  was  necessary  to  turn  away 
from  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  one- 


half  of  all  the  children  of  the  Islands. 
In  five  years  all  the  children  of  the  land 
will  z«ceive  educational  advantages.  Be- 
sides this,  the  salaries  of  all  municipal 
teachers  will  be  increased  30  per  cent. 

New  Affricaltural  Schools. 

"  In  addition,  I  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  session  of  1917-18,  two 
normal  schools  were  established,  and  two 
more  were  established  at  the  session  just 
adjourned,  all  to  be  located  by  the  secre- 
tary of  public  instruction,  making,  with 
two  already  existing,  six  such  schools; 
also,  four  agricultural  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  the  session  of  1917-18,  and  three 
more  this  year,  making  17  in  all.  The 
college  of  agriculture  has  just  had  its  ap- 
propriation largely  increased,  and  an  ex- 
periment station  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  It.  The  appropriation  of 
this  year  for  the  university  far  exceeds 
any  former  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau 
of  education  for  this  current  calendar 
year  exceeds  by  3,000,000  pesos  any  for- 
mer appropriation.  Furthermore,  legisla- 
tive appropriation  was  made  for  pension- 
ing 150  young  men  and  women  to  be 
trained  as  specialists  in  the  colleges  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  sail  in  August  next. 

Pralae  for  FUiyiiio  Teadicrt. 

"Tlie  heroic  and  unselfish  work  of 
American  teachers,  many  of  whom  lost 
life  or  health,  deserves  and  should  re- 
ceive the  very  highest  praise,  but  it  would 
be  particularly  unjust  and  unfair  for  me 
as  head  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction not  to  recognize  and  make 
known  the  work  of  Filipinos  in  this  re- 
gard. Of  the  present  teaching  force  of 
over  14,000,  less  than  3  per  cent  are 
kmerlcans.  The  number  of  American 
teachers  is  gradually  growing  less  as 
Filipino  teachers  are  trained  to  take  the 
important  positions  which  they  hold. 


TEACHERS  EXEMPT  FROM  INCOME  TAX. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  ruled 
that  public  school-teachers,  except  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  State,  city,  or 
county  employees  and  therefore  exempt 
from  payment  of  income  tax. 


Three  out  of  every  four  children  In 
this  country  are  suffering  from  some 
physical  defect  which  might  be  pre- 
vented or  corrected,  according  to  school 
health  authorities. 


HOW  WISCONSIN  HELPS  RETURN- 
ING SOLDIERS. 


To  aid  worthy  and  needy  students 
especially  returning  soldiers  and  S.  A.  T. 
C.  men  who  wish  to  remain  In  college, 
the  Regents  of  tlie  University  of  Wis- 
consin recently  voted  to  devote  $5,000  to 
additional  scholarships. 

They  will  establish  50  new  scholar- 
ships of  $75  each  and  50  scholarships  of 
$25  each  for  undergraduate  students  dur- 
ing the  present  college  year.  These  will 
be  followed  by  50  scholarships  of  $100 
each  in  succeeding  years. 

The  award  of  scholarships  will  be 
limited  to  residents  of  Wisconsin  and  to 
the  first  year  in  residence  of  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  such  other  Wisconsin 
students  as  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
universltj'. 


•*  VISIT-THE-SCHOOLS  "  WEEK. 


The  week  beginning  Monday,  February 
17,  was  "  Vlsit-the-schools  "  week  in  >'ew 
Jersey  by  designation  of  the  State  com- 
missioner of  education  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 

The  custom  of  setting  apart  a  certain 
week  near  the  midyear  for  visiting 
schools  was  established  two  years  ago. 
Commissioner  Kendall  sums  up  the  rea- 
sons for  the  observance  of  such  a  i^-eek 
as  follows : 

''We  need  a  closer  coc^eration  be- 
tween the  schools  and  tlie  homes.  We 
need  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Fathers  and  mothers  need  to  know  the 
teachers  better.  The  public  needs  the 
encouragement  which  usually  comes  from 
visiting  a  school.  The  public  needs  to 
know,  too,  the  vastness  of  the  work  of 
public  education.  And  finally,  the  public 
needs  to  realize  that  the  process  of  public 
education  i<equlres  large  amounts  of 
money. 

"All  these  things  are  brought  home 
in  a  concrete,  definite  way  to  all  who 
visit  the  schools." 


EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE. 

Those  of  us  who  have  any  resi^onsibll- 
ity  of  leadership  whatever  must  make 
sure  that  we  keep  a  broad  outlook ;  that 
we  overestimate  neither  the  intellectual 
nor  the  practical  side  of  school  training; 
that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  develop  thQ 
creative  personality  of  the  individual 
without  losing  sight  of  his  social  adjust- 
ment to  surroundings;  that  we  make  all 
the  education  which  we  impart  or  help 
to  impart  truly  "etlucation  for  life." — 
Janvcs  Eilgar  Gregg,  president  Hampton 
Institute. 
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INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSION 
ON  EDUCATION  FAVORED. 


Department  of  Saperintendence  Adopts 
Resolutions — ^Elimination  of  Illiter- 
acy, Amerieanization,  Health  Educa- 
tion Indorsed — Asks  Minimum  of 
$1,000  for  Teaclier  of  Any  Grade. 


.Xlesolutions  pledging  the  Gducational 
forces  of  the  country  to  work  for  a  league 
of  nations  and  urging  the  creation  of  an 
International  Commission .  on  Education 
were  adopted  by  the  department  of  super- 
intendence, National  Eklucation  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Cliicago  meeting,  February  24 
to  March  1.  Otlier  i-esolutions  favored 
the  creation  of  a  department  of  education, 
Federal  aid  for  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
Americanization  of  native  and  foreign- 
born  residents ;  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  to  provide  adequate  physical 
training  for  all  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  $1,000, 
thrift  teaching,  continued  publication  of 
the  magazine  *'  National  School  Service," 
and  indorsement  of  Secretary  Loners 
plan  of  land  settlement  for  soldiers. 

The  resolutions  in  full  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  American  public  schools  have 
met  the  test  of  the  war.  The  entrance  of 
America  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  right 
and  humanity  was  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  had  kept  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  her  youth  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  The  schools  nourished 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  produced  a 
soldier  whose  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
courage,  and  morale  were  the  marvel  of 
the  world,  who  with  only  n  few  months' 
training  demonstrated  his  superiority  to 
t}ie  picked  soldiers  of  Prussian  autocracy, 
traineil  from  youth  for  war. 

While  we  recognize  the  defects  of  our 
educational  system  with  its  glaring  in- 
equalities of  opportunity,  we  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  war  service  record  of 
the  American  schools.  In  the  crisis  of 
war  the  schools  were  a  mighty  agency  for 
victory.  Every  classroom  was  profoundly 
touched  by  the  war.  Patriotic  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  was  a  most  powerful 
instrument  in  bringing  the  people  to  a 
full  realization  of  their  world  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  was  especially  potent  in 
guaranteeing  the  loyalty  of  millions  of 
our  immigrant  population. 

In  the  light  of  a  century  of  achievement 
In  fostering  American  ideals  and  in  view 
of  the  devoted  service  of  the  American 
classroom  teachers  and  pupils  during  tlie 
war,  we  pledge  the  continued  devotion  of 
the  public  schools  to  true  Americanism 
and  world  democracy. 

2.  Affirming  that  the  recent  world  war 
was  a  war  to  end  war,  and  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  league  of  nations  will  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,  and  per- 
petuate the  ideals  for  which  America 
entered  the  war,  and  believing  that  the 
league  of  nations  Is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  spirit  of  our  American  institutions 
to  include  the  civilized  nations  in  a  world 
democracy,  we,  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment of  superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional liklucatlon  Association,  do  hereby 
go  on  riicord  as  favoring  a  league  of  na- 


tions to  enforce  peace,  and  tliat  we  do 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  in- 
fluence to  secure  its  adoption  by  our  own 
couutry,  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  association  is 
hereby  instructed  to  send  by  telegraph 
coiiles  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, ex-President  William  Howard  Taft, 
the  President  of  the  United'States  Senate, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

3.  Since  education  is  the  principal 
means  by  which  a  responsible  world  de- 
mocracy can  be  evolved  and  a  league  of 
nations  maintained,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  strongly 
indorses  and  gladly  accepts  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  now  in  session  in 
Paris  and  sent  to  it  at  Chicago  by  cable. 
This  department  urges  the  creation  of 
an  international  commission  on  education 
that  shall  be  an  active  organ  in  a  league 
of  free  nations,  whose  duties  should  be 
to  provide  for  a  world  education  in  the 
elements  of  democratic  citizenship,  and 
the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  educa- 
tion to  all  people  and  to  all  classes. 

4.  Declaring  that  education  In  a  de- 
mocracy is  the  most  important  function 
of  the  Government,  that  it  is  a  national. 
State,  and  local  responsibility,  and  that 
each  should  contribute  to  its  support,  we 
urge,  tlierefore,  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Smlth-Towner  education  bill.  In 
order  that  education  may  be  given  proper 
recognition  by  the  National  Government 
we  ask  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  education  with  a  secretary, 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

6.  Insisting  that  our  democracy  shall 
be  kept  safe  for  the  world,  we  demand 
resolute,  sustained  measures  that  shall 
eradicate  illiteracy  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  complete  Americaniza- 
tion of  all  native  and  foreign  born  resi- 
dents is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  hour. 
The  leadership  of  this  should  be  assumed 
by  the  public  schools. 

0.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  30  per  cent 
of  those  examined  for  military  or  naval 
service  in  the  late  war  were  found  to  be 
physically  unfit,  we  call  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  physical  training  for  all 
the  youths  of  the  Nation. 

7.  Noting  that  but  a  proportion  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  country  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  we  recommend  that 
professionally  minded  teachers  shall  be- 
come active  members  of  that  body.  We 
heartily  indorse  the  campaign  now  under 
way  to  secure  voluntary  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  program  of  the  association, 
and  the  extension  of  a  Nation-wide  pub- 
licity and  support  for  the  creation  for  a 
d(i)artmeut  of  education. 

8.  Recognizing  that  more  than  half  of 
the  children  of  the  United  States  are 
under  the  instruction  of  teachers  inade- 
quately trained,  and  but  temporarily  in 
the  profession,  we  believe  that  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  professional  train- 
ing, following  a  four  years'  course  in  an 
accredited  high  school,  should  be  adopted 
as  a  standanl  to  insure  that  we  have  bet- 
ter teachers  for  American  schools.  To  at- 
tain this  end  we  recommend  that  this  de- 
partment urges  throughout  the  Nation 
that  the  minimum  salary  of  any  teacher 
of  any  grade  be  not  less  than  |1,000. 


0.  In  order  to  discover  the  practice  and 
determine  standards  for  a  Just  apportion- 
ment to  the  sevenil  departments  of  the 
schools  of  the  funds  collected  by  boards 
of  education  for  their  current  expenses, 
we  recommend  that  a  committee  of  super- 
intendents be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  this  department  to  make  a  study  of 
this  question  and  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  body. 

10.  As  essential  to  character  formation, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  i)eople, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  a  national  habit, 
we  urge  that  the  present  national  pro- 
gram of  thrift  instruction,  and  the  sale 
of  thrift  and  war-savings  stamps  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  public  school 
procedure. 

We  recommend  that  a  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  be  named 
to  cooperate  with  the  Savings  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  pushing  a 
campaign  in  all  State  school  systems. 

11.  We  tender  our  highest  apprecia- 
tion to  the  United  States  Government  for 
its  efforts  to  coordinate  our  service  ac- 
tivities through  the  publication  of  the 
National  School  Service.  We  request 
that  this  invaluable  periodical  be  made 
a  permanent  organ  of  a  department  of 
education,  with  such  a  broad  independ- 
ent policy  as  will  enable  it  to  continue  to 
speak  the  message  of  all  departments  at 
Washington  to  the  public  schools  of  .the 
land. 

12.  We  condemn  the  wholesale  and  in- 
discriminate closing  by  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  health  of  schools  which 
have  adequate  medical  inspection  and  su- 
pervision during  the  epidemics  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases,  and  sug- 
gest the  isolation  and  quarantine  of 
stricken  persons. 

13.  We  recommend  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  for  its  announced  purpose  of  in- 
teresting the  pupils  of  AmeHca  in  the 
relief  of  the  needy  children  of  Europe. 
The  program  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve merits  support  under  special  edu- 
cational safeguards. 

14.  We  express  our  hearty  thanks  to 
our  hosts  in  Chicago  for  their  gracious 
hospitality.  We  desire  also  to  voice  the 
sense  of  deep  loss  that  has  come  to  the 
educational  world  since  the  last  meeting 
of  this  department  in  the  death  of  John 
D.  Shoop,  lamented  leader  of  the  schools 
of  this  city,  and  the  former  honored  presi- 
dent of  this  body. 

15.  We  desire  to  congratulate  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  department  for 
the  virility,  vision,  and  inspiration  of  the 
discussion  presented  during  the  sessions 
of  this  week.  We  commend  warmly  our 
executive.  Superintendent  E.  C.  Hart- 
well,  for  his  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  admirable  forward-looking  program, 
and  as  a  department  we  tender  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  his  firmness,  tact,  and 
skill  as  presiding  officer. 

Special  resolution:  That  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  indorses  the 
measure  now  before  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $100,000,000  to  provide  work  and 
homes  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 


A  "  Directory  of  Vocational  Education, 
1918-19,"  has  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  reprints,  in 
convenient  form,  the  lists  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  officials  given 
in  the  more  comprehensive  educational 
directory  of  the  bureau.  The  director; 
is  for  free  distribution. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  ARMY. 


Greatest  Need  is  Humanities,  Not  Scien- 
tific Study,  Says  Gen.  Ansell. 


The  college  mau  played  a  wonderful . 
part  in  the  new  American  Army  of  the 
«reat  war,  not  because  he  had  studied 
tlie  practical  sciences,  but  1:>ecause  "  not- 
withstanding all  the  deficiencies  of  col- 
lege, he  had  studieil,  in  some  thoughtful 
and  helpful  degree  at  least,  the  humani- 
ties." Thus  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Ansel),  as 
Imported  In  the  Hanard  AUnnni  Bulletin 
for  February  20. 

HiiflMUiltlet  and  a  DcBi«crmtie  Amy. 

"  In  this  Army  it  is  a  knowledge  of, 
and  love  for,  the  humanities  that  count. 
I  have  observed  it  to  the  point  that  there 
can  be  no  mistaking,"  says  Gen.  Ansell. 
"  Wc  might  have  expected  that  it  would 
be  so.  There  is  every  reason  for  it. 
Armies  are  but  men,  human  beings,  ^vltli 
all  the  frailties  of  human  beings,  but  also 
with  the  spiiit  and  the  responsiveness 
which  characterize  the  race  to  which  tlMsy 
belong  and  which  make  the  men  of 
America  something  more  than  men,  when 
tlM^y  are  properly  leil  and  properly  ap- 
l)ealed  to, 

"The  Army  we  now  have  is  a  new 
Army.  It  is  a  democratic  Army.  It  came 
from  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  the  translation  of  a  segment  of 
our  citizenship  to  the  camp.  This  new 
Army  In  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  old ;  but  in  every  respect 
it  is  of  a  different  character.  Such  an 
Aniiy  requires  new  appreciations,  new 
methods  of  government,  and  new  leader- 
ship. The  old  Army  was  mechanical.  In 
the  old  Ai-my,  system  was  its  strength. 
It  was  well  trained  and  well  organized. 
The  organization  took  the  buixlen  and  at- 
tempted to  absorb  all  personal  and  par- 
ticular deficiencies.  The  standard  pro- 
duct of  the  system  was  the  thing  aimed 
at  and  obtained.  The  human  quality  was 
not  its  prime  regard. 

**  But  such  an  Army  as  this  will  never 
be,  even  if  it  ought  to  be,  so  trained.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  will  remain  in- 
dividualistic and  human.  It  contained 
Buch  a  vast  number  of  our  citizens  that 
it  has  embodied  within  Itself  the  cliarac- 
teristic  qualities  of  our  citizenship,  quali- 
ties which  lie  at  the  base  of  military 
morale.  These  qualities  of  the  citizens, 
carried  with  them  into  camp,  are  calcu- 
lated to  impress  themselves  upoh,  and  to 
some  extent  modify,  the  established  regi- 
men of  the  military  establishment. 

"The  new  Army  may  have  the  text  of 
the  same  laws  for  its  government,  but 
these  laws  will  have  to  undergo  many 
mofllflcatlons  In  practice,  when  applied 
to  an  establishment  raised  as  the  present 
establishment  was.    In  it  more  attention 


will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  individual 
and  his  qualities.  More  regard  will  have 
to  be  paid  to  his  former  nonmilltary 
status;  more  allowance  will  have  to  be 
made  for  his  military  imperfections. 
There  must  be  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  which  actuate  the 
man. 

No  Loncer  Merely  m  Teclmlcal  Profeasion. 

"  The  millt^iry  profession,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  has  been,  hei^tof ore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  technical,  scientific,  or  me- 
chanical professions.  Hereafter,  military 
appreciations  must  increase  In  the  direc- 
tion of  regarding  men  of  amis  not  as 
machines  but  as  human  beings  with  hu- 
man capacities,  impulses,  and  Ideals. 

**  It  nmst  be  appreciated  more  and  more 
that  the  commander  Is  the  commander  of 
men,  not  of  machines.  While  all  of  the 
great  captains  have  had  this  quality  by 
nature,  the  development  of  It  has  never 
been  a  requirement  or  objective  of  ortho- 
dox military  training.  The  leader  of 
such  a  democratic  Army  must  have  those 
qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  utilize  the  qualities  and  ideals 
of  his  men.  Such  ai  Army  sets  up  a 
new  standard  of  leadership  based  upon 
human  worth,  and  places  new  estimates 
upon  military  qualifications. 

"The  training  which  the  college  man 
has  received  in  the  study  of  the  human!- . 
ties,  such  as  it  is,  has  contributed  to  his . 
qualifications  in  the  new  estabUslmieut  In 
an  unexpected  and  doubtless  an  unappre- 
ciated degree. 

Mechanical   Training    Lcm   Important. 

"  Heretofore  the  training  of  the  Army 
officer  was  largely  of  a  scientific  and  me- 
chanical kind ;  hereafter  it  will  require 
more  of  the  humanities.  Heretofore  the 
commander  himself  was  specially  trained 
to  command,  and  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  law  gave  him  his  training  and 
conclusively  established  his  competency. 
But  in  tlie  more  democratic  establish- 
ment, mere  conclusions  of  law  and  pre- 
sumptions of  fitness  will  be  of  less  weight. 
Men  exercising  leadership  will  have  to 
demonstrate  their  worth. 

"I  think  the  mechanical  education 
must  hereafter  take  a  less  important 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  military  train- 
ing and  be  superseded  to  an  appreciable 
extent  by  a  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  humanities.  The  study  and 
knowledge  of  human  beings,  rather  than 
machines,  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
professional  training  of  our  ofiicers.  In* 
my  Judgment,  It  will  be  unfortunate  if 
hereafter  West  Point  and  the  service 
schools  should  not  pay  less  attention  to 
machine,  and  more  to  men,  their  quali- 
ties and  culture. 

"  We,  Regular  Army  men,  should  have 
profited  much  by  our  contact  with  the  col- 
lege man.    The  old  Kegular  Army  man 


had  In  his  hand,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
making  of  the  new  Army  and  the  new 
officer,  and  none  can  deny  that  the  task 
has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
But  we  also  have  learned  and  broadened. 
From  the  new  man  we  have  got  new 
views  and  new  appreciations.  Doubtless 
the  new  man  needed  much  of  what  the 
old  man  had  to  give,  but  we  also  will  have 
lost  much,  If  we  have  not  gained  nmch 
by  reason  of  the  more  liberal  qualities 
of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal. 
IndlTidnallam  and  the  New  Aray  Spirit. 

"Although  the  college  man  may  have 
an  overdevelopeil  individualism,  although 
the  college  has  little  or  nothing  of  imme- 
diate practical  value  In  its  curriculum, 
although  it  alms  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic 
side,  the  sympathies,  and  the  imaginatioo, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  things 
are  so,  in  order  that  human  beings  may 
be  understood,  interesteil,  influenced,  and 
controlIe<l.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  things  are  of  great  military 
worth,  and  whether  of  military  worth  or 
not,  they  are  there  to  be  dealt  with. 
Though  some  of  It,  of  course,  will  be  modi- 
fied out  of  military  existence,  much  of 
it  will  last  and  remain  a  permanent  and 
strengthening  element  in  any  military 
establishment. 

"  The  spirit  of  this  new  Army  Is  what 
caused  it  to  win.  This  spirit  must  be  ap- 
preciate<l  and  understood.  It  was  per- 
vaded by  an  unprecedented  sense  of 
equality.  It  Mas  a  spirit  upon  which 
rank,  power,  and  earthly  circumstances 
did  not,  as  such,  Impress  Uiemselves.  It 
was  a  spirit  of  personal  democracy, 
which  caused,  In  one  Instance  under  my 
observation,  a  student  of  the  classics  and 
a  mule  driver  to  become  chums,  fr^mi 
which  comradeship  each  gained  mucli 
from  the  otlier.  The  society  man,  the 
club  man,  the  college  man,  and  the  farm 
lad  and  tlie  man  who  had  been  engaged 
in  menial  labor,  all  touched  elbows  in 
their  dally  associations,  and  in  each  was 
bred  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  raspect, 
which  ser^•ed  as  a  keystone  of  the  strengtli 
of  this  remarkable  human  structure. 

"A  knowledge  of  mechanics  cannot 
dominate  or  put  to  best  advantage  such 
a  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  itself  is  of  the 
humanities,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
manities Is  required  for  its  leadership." 


County  Superintendent  Wooster,  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  reports  that  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  Camp  Merritt,  in 
that  co\inty,  most  of  them  privates,  hare 
contributed  small  sums  to  purchase  a 
school  children's  emblem  of  thanks. 
This  is  a  bronze  medal,  one  to  be  given 
to  each  school  child  in  the  county  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  what  the  chil- 
dren have  done  for  soldiers  in  camps. 
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RURAL-  EDUCATION 

ITEMS     OF     SIGNIFICANCE     IN     RURAL     SCHOOL     PROGRESS 


WHAT    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
COUNTRY  UFE  IS. 

Tbe  coBmiittee  on  covntry  life  has  been 
organized  by  a  small  group  of  vorken 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  soelal 
problems  of  nxral  life.  Its  first  meeting 
was  h^d  at  Washington,  D.  C,  In  No- 
vember, 1917;  its  latest  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  country  life  leaders  present  at  the 
flzst  meotUig  Mt  that  there  was  dIstlQct 
need  for  a  committee  which  would  make 
serious  study  of  the  probiema  of  rural 
social  organioatloo^  with  a  view  to  gradu- 
ally outlining  a  country  life  program 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  period 
of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  It  was 
decided  to  undertake  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  field  througli  a  aeries  ot  sob- 
committees.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
constituted  as  the  nucleus  of  an  organi- 
sation. This  committee  has  held  two 
meetings.  At  the  first  in  New  York  two 
subcommittees  were  appointed,,  one  on 
permanent  organizatloB,  and  the  other  on 
program  of  the  conference.  These  com- 
mittees reported  at  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  committee  at  Pittsburgh,  June  29, 
and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
organization  of  a  series  of  committees  as 
outlined  in  the  rq^ort  of  the  sidicommit- 
tee  on  organization*  which  should  meet 
for  discussion  and  report  to  the  national 
conference  to  be  held  at  Baltimore. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  distinct 
field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  national 
committee  on  coimtry  life  in  the  integra- 
tion of  tlie  educational  and  other  forces 
working  for  rural  progress.  This  com- 
mittee will  in  no  way  duplicate  the  work 
of  tbe  Association  for  Agricultural  Legis- 
lation, tlte  National  Conference  for  Social 
Work,  or  other  national  organizations, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
cooperation  with  comaiitteeB  of  these  or- 
ganizations. The  economic  needs  of  rural 
life  are  being  appreciated  as  never  before 
and  real  progress  is  being  made  by  many 
agencies  attempting  to  meet  them.  The 
fundamental  problems  of  rural  life  are 
Bot  solely  economic,  but  also  involve  bet- 
ter social  organization.  At  present  there 
Is  no  agency  for  bringing  together  the 
leaders  of  agencies  working  for  better 
country  llfe»  to  consider  their  common 
objectives,  and  to  better  correlate  their 
^orts  in  a  common  program.  This  is 
the  field  of  the  committee  on  countr>'  life. 
Its  confereneo  will  not  be  a  cottventlon. 
It  will  attempt  no  propaganda,  at  least 
imtii  its  work  is  thoroughly  established. 
It  will  sock  to  establish  n  bettor  under- 


standing of  exisllBg  rural  social  condi- 
tions and  the  agencies  for  bettering  them, 
with  a  view  to  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  principles,  policies,  and 
relations,  whidi  may  form  a  basis  for 
programs  of  work,  so  that  there  may  be 
larger  corr^atlon  of  effort  and  a  more 
general  recognition  of  the  goals  &C  coun- 
try Ufe. 


FABM  WORK  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
IN  NOBTH  CAROUNA. 


How  a  child's  education  is  interfered 
with  by  helpfag  with  tbe  crops  is  de- 
scrlted  In  ''Rural  ehttdren  is  selected 
counties  of  North  CaroHna,"  just  issued 
by  the  Children's  Boreau. 

The  study  was  made  la  two  counties, 
one  located  in  the  low  cottonrraislng  coun- 
try, wliere  the  population  to  about  evenly 
divided  between  whites  and  negroes,  the. 
secoad  In  the  Moantaina^  where  the  popu- 
lation Is  exclusively  white.    Since  these 


cooBties  are  considered  typical  of  mm! 
areas  in  other  States,  as  well  as  Noiih 
Carolina,  the  study  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
liable picture  of  conditions  surrounding 
many  country  ehildten. 

Between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  about  1 
white  child  in  10  and  1  negro  child  in  H 
in  the  low  county  had  not  learned  to 
I  end  and  write;  among  mountain  chlN 
dren  this  rate  was  1  in  3.  Although  the 
law  makes  attendance  at  school  compul- 
sory for  children  between  8  and  14  years 
for  four  months  of  the  school  term,  even 
this  meager  requirement  is  not  enforced. 

The  two  counties  furnish  an  interest- 
ing contrast  in  the  opportunities  they  of- 
fer for  recreation  and  social  intercourse.* 
VYhile  the  social  life  of  the  lowlund 
county  is  perhaps  above  the  average  for 
rural  communities,  it  Is  limited  in  tho 
mountain  county  to  a  monthly  ''preach- 
ing," a  county  fair  once  a  year,  and  nn  oc- 
casional visit  to  the  neighbors.  School 
entertainments,  club  activities,  picnics. 


"SRtt 


IMSAL  RURAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


I    a    I    X    ^ 


Ground  idan  of  an  ideal  rwal  ooiBinoziily  •chool,  preparea  ia  ndaiatura  by  th^ 
the  ranamft-Paciflc  Exposiaoo.   ProyisloQ  is  made  for  bousing  the  teacher  and  in  other  yn\ys  making 
the  school  a  real  tarmois'  school. 
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and  partien,  common  in  the  lowland 
county,  are  adiuost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
highlands.  The  remoteness  and  inacces- 
sibility of  the  mountain  liomeB  and  the 
lack  of  means  of  transpoitation  and  com- 
munication serve  to  keep  many  families 
in  almost  complete  isolation.  One  mother 
has  never  been  to  town  in  her  life.  She 
has  not  been  to  the  country  store,  5  miles 
from  her  cabin,  in  15  years.  Another  has 
never  seen  a  railway  train.  Trips  after 
the  mail  are  few^  and  far  betAveen ;  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  are  rare. 

That  parents  are  anxious  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  their  children  is  shown  by 
the  interest  they  showed  in  tlie  Children's 
Bureau  health  conferences,  which  fur- 
nished opportunity  for  parents  to  consult 
with  a  physician  about  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  their  children.  The  report  as 
a  whole  shows  clearly  the  need  for  mak- 
ing life  richer  and  more  worth  while  for 
children  born  in  rural  communities.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  life  and  often  primitive 
conditions,  most  of  the  families  in  the 
counties  studied  were  contented  with 
country  life.  They  were  aware,  however, 
of  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation. 
Some  of  the  mountain  parents  indeed  were 
eager  to  leave  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
their  children,  to  be  more  convenient  to 
school,  church,  and  doctor,  and  the  chii- 
<lron  tlieraselves  were  in  some  cases  rest- 
less and  dissatisficil. 


THE  TU8KEGEE  CONFERENCE. 


How  2,000  well-dressed,  happy,  colored 
rural  folks  from  Maryland  to  Texas  and 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  beyond  attended  the  Tuskegee 
conference  and  brought  back  new  ideas 
of  education  for  rural  life  is  told  by 
William  Anthony  Aery,  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute. 

Those  who  came  to  Tuskegee,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Aery,  saw  interesting  and  en- 
lightening demonstrations  in  the  feeding 
and  milking  of  cows,  home  canning, 
l)ou1try  management,  making  of  butter, 
use  of  farm  machinerj',  tractor  plowing, 
use  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home, 
and  feeding  of  live  stock.  The  mechanical 
industries  were  illustrated  by  demonstra- 
tions in  farm  blacksmi thing,  carpentry, 
painting,  and  leather  work. 

The  girls*  demonstrations  included 
shuck  and  pine-needle  work,  making  of 
hats,  hoi*se  collars,  doormats,  baskets, 
mattress  making,  cooking  a  meal  from 
home-grown  products,  and  the  reimiring 
of  clothes. 

Others  saw  what  could  be  done  through 
the  use  of  the  "  movable  school  *'  to  con- 
vert a  dilapidated  plantation  house, 
which  utterly  lacked  all  conveniences  and 
even  the  necessary  outbuildings  for  man 


and  beast,  into  a  bright,  attractive  cot- 
tage, conspicuous  for  its  flower  garden, 
its  good  fence,  Its  trim  poultry  house* 
and  its  clean  back  yard. 


ALL-YEAR     SCHOOL    PLAN     SUG- 
GESTED     FOR    NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 


An  all-year  school  plan,  with  instruc- 
tion at  all  times  and  for  all  ages  of  pu- 
pils, is  proposed  in  the  annual  report  of 
Supt.  H.  C.  Weber,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"Schools  should  be  run  12  months  in 
the  year  witli  the  year  divided  into  three 
terms,"  says  Supt.  Weber.  "Hei-e  teachers 
and  pupils.  If  desirable,  could  drop  out 
any  one  term  for  vacation.  Sudi  an  ar- 
rangement would  give  the  teacher  desir- 
ing it,  constant  employment  and  pay.  It 
would  give  to  the  strong  student  the  priv- 
ilege of  continuous  work,  thereby  short- 
ening the  number  of  years  required  in 
which  to  complete  the  curriculum.  It 
would  lessen  the  number  of  pupils  in 
school  at  any  given  time  and  would 
therefore  cost  no  more  after  once  settling 
down  than  the  present  system.  It  would 
allow  both  students  and  teachers  to  take 
their  vacation  period  at  such  time  of  the 
year  as  best  suited  their  needs  for  recrea- 
tion. While  it  has  long  been  felt  that 
the  time  in  the  common  schools  given  to 
preparation  for  college  or  life's  work  (as 
best  could  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the 
public  school  curriculum)  was  unreason- 
ably long,  never  before  has  the  subject 
been  brought  so  forcibly  to  attention  as 
now  when  every  energy  should  be  put 
forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends. 

Initniction  Any  Tim«. 

"  It  is  thoroughly  imderstood  that  our 
course  of  study  must  undergo  a  complete 
revision  not  only  to  more  nearly  meet  the 
demands  of  changed  conditions  but  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  almost  useless  material 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  past  half 
centui'y. 

"Not  only  should  schools  be  opened 
continuously  for  day  school  purposes,  but 
tliey  should  be  available  for  instruction 
in  any  branch  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
so  that  people  of  any  age  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  further 
training  while  being  occupied  at  the  seri- 
ous business  of  making  a  living.  You 
have  already  authorized  the  opening  of 
night  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  the  demand  existed,  for  instruction 
in  the  elementary  branches.  I  ask  that 
you  at  this  time  refer  to  your  instruction 
committee,  with  power  to  act,  the  advis- 
ability of  opening  the  high  school  and 
such  other  schools  where  there  is  suitable 
equipment  for  evening  iastruction  in 
home  coonomlcs  and  other  forms  of  vo- 


cational training.  The  expense  of  this 
would  be  slight  since  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill  now  in  operation  provides  for  tlic 
Government  to  pay  half  the  salaries  of 
persons  employed  in  giving  such  instruc- 
tion." 

Supt.  Weber  pointed  out  that  cities  all 
over  the  coimtry  are  using  their  school 
plants  for  all  varieties  of  educational- 
work ;  that  the  schoolhouses  of  Nashville 
are  idle  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  time, 
and  if  they  can  be  put  to  practically  con- 
stant use  the  public  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Interesting  and  important  results  were 
obtnineil  last  summer  In  the  supervised 
school  and  home  gardens  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Carter,  supervisor  of  school  gardens. 
Fifteen  large  school  gardens  and  10 
smaller  school-yard  gardens  were  main- 
tained in  addition  to  more  than  50  war 
gardens.  Nearly  2,000  pupils  were  given 
daily  Instruction  by  teachers  and  super- 
ylsors  and  more  than  $20,000  worth  of 
crops  were  produced.  One  school  garden 
cleared  the  sum  of  $50  from  excess  vege- 
tables sold  to  parents  and  neighbors. 
Many  gardens  donated  the  money  made 
from  tiie  sale  of  excess  vegetables  to  the 
Red  Cross  funds  while  In  other  cases  the 
money  was  invested  in  Thrift  and  War- 
Savings  stamps. 

Due  probably  to  the  fact  that  these 
gardens  were  planted  with  the  idea  of 
producing  food  at  home  to  relieve  the 
situation  overseas,  there  was  practically 
no  stealing  or  molestation  of  crops.  The 
attendance  was  regular  and  the  plots 
were  kept  in  a  neat,  clean  condition. 
Teachers  and  children  patriotically 
united  in  an  earnest  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  produce  food. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  had  218  acres  of  land 
in  war  gardens  last  summer,  according 
to  a  statement  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  These  gardens  were  worked  by 
1,557  persons  representing  over  a  thou- 
sand homes.  The  industrial  board  of 
education  employed  a  man  to  supervise 
the  garden  work  at  the  homes  and  on 
the  puhlic  tracts  used  for  gardens. 


THB  AUSTIN  PLAN. 

Austin,  Tex.,  has  worked  out  a  garden 
plan  that  has  points  of  Interest.  Under 
this  plan,  according  to  Lester  C.  Breni- 
zer,  garden  supervisor,  each  ward  school 
elects  a  secretary  or  "  cabinet  member." 
These  secretaries  meet  with  the  garden 
supervisor  once  every  two  weeks  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  their  schools  and 
report  to  the  principals  anything  that 
may  be  discussed  around  the  table.  They 
act  as  bearers  of  literature,  etc.  They 
stand  responsible  for  any  businef^s  per- 
taining to  gardens  that  may  come  through 
their  schools.  They  take  care  of  the  gar- 
den riuostlon  box  found  in  each  school, 
and  .see  that  answers  nro  given. 

Vvcnw  each  school  five  !>oys  and  fivo 
glHs!  nro  eleetod   to  act   as  captnins  of 


their  school.  These  boys  and  girls  are 
chosen  from  the  school  In  assembly.  The 
captains  have  U.  S.  S.  G.  cards  on  which 
are  written  tlie  names  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  their  locality  over  whose  gar- 
dens they  act  as  captains — and  in  whose 
gardens  they  are  interested.  They  re- 
port once  every  two  weeks  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gardens  they  are  captaining — 
whether  they  are  doing  well  or  not.  If 
reports  arc  favorable  the  supervisor  con- 
cerns himself  little  with  these  gardens, 
paying  more  particular  attention  to  those 
reported  doing  not  so  well. 

In  the  senior  and  junior  high  school 
credit  for  one-fourth  point  (each  term) 
is  given  to  captains  who  have  satlsfac- 


GARDEN  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL 
SERVICE. 

March  15  uSrae  of  Hational 
School  Service,  published  by  the 
Division  of  Educational  Exten* 
sion,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
will  be  a  special  "  ITnited  States 
School  Garden  Army  Number/' 
Every  teacher  shonld  receive  a 
copy  free.  If  your  schools  are 
not  supplied,  write  to  Vational 
School  Service^  Interior  Build- 
ing, Washington^  J).  C,  or  to 
J.  H.  Francis,  Director,  IT.  S.  S. 
0.  A.,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


torlly  captained  and  reported  on  the  gar- 
dens under  their  supervision,  liesldea 
growing  a  garden  of  their  own,  which 
must  directly  pass  satisfactory  inspec- 
tion of  the  head  supervisor. 


BCHOOL-SUPBRVISED    HOME    GABDBNING 
IN  READING.  PA. 

School-supeiTised  home  gardens  were 
st4irted  in  Reading  in  1916,  when  the 
schools  enrolled  3,000  In  tlie  army  of  gar- 
den workers.  In  1918  the  city  had  at 
least  7,000  children  busy  all  summer  cul- 
tivating home  gardens,  not  only  showing 
onlhiisiasm  then) wolves,  but  arousing  thnt 
of  the  ohlors. 


"The  home  garden  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  teacher  has  become  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  moral,  so- 
cial, and  agricultural  education  of  the 
school  children  of  Reading,"  writes  Miss 
Zettan  Gordon,  the  garden  supervisor,  in 
her  report  to  Supt  Foos.  "  In  a  year  or 
two  a  school  laddie  or  lassie  without  a 
garden  will  be  unknown.  Next  year's 
slogan  must  be :  No  child  without  a  gar- 
den." 

During  tlie  summer  months  eadi 
teacher  visited  the  gardens  of  her  own 
pupils  at  least  once  each  month.  ThLs- 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  home. 

The  Berks  Ck)unty  fair  is  the  medium 
through  which  much  publicity  is  given  to 
the  schooi^upervised  gardens.  A  spe* 
clal  tent  was  practically  filled  by  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  pupils.  Many  children  took 
their  vegetables  to  the  fair  grounds  iu 
small  express  wagons. 


»hET  TH£  EOT  RAISE  WHAT   THE   GIBL 
CANS." 

The  director  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  in  New  York  State 
is  working  out  a  plan  by  which  school 
garden  supervisors  and  home  economics 
teachers  may  cooperate  during  the  sum^ 
mer  under  the  slogan  '*  Let  the  boy  raise 
what  the  girl  cans  in  1919." 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  gardens 
will  be  limited  to  the  boys,  for  thousandii 
of  girls  will  raise  their  own  vegetables 
tor  use  in  the  school  kitchens,  but  it  will 
furnish  an  object  for  the  boy  to  turn  his 
garden  work  to  a  definite  purpose,  and 
contribute  to  the  family  winter  supply  of 
food  as  well  as  enlarge  its  menu  in  the 
summer. 


GABDENING  IN  THE  TBBNTON  SCHOOLS. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  had  10  good-sized  pub- 
lic school  gardens  last  year,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  home  gardens  were 
under  supervision.  The  value  of  the 
vegetables  raised  was  over  $7,000.  This 
was  a  considerable  Increase  over  1917, 
and  plans  have  been  made  for  a  still 
greater  increase  in  1919.  Miss  Ruth 
Scott,  the  supervisor,  believes  that  the 
educational  value  of  •gardening  is  *'  be- 
yond estimate."  She  writes:  "We  hope 
especially  to  increase  the  garden  instruc- 
tion in  the  classroom,  for  the  classroom 
is  the  true  educational  field  for  wlilcli 
the  garden  is  the  laboratory." 
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BUILD  SCHOOLHOU8B8. 

Previous  to  oiu-  outraace  into  the  war 
^ve  were  si)en(ling  in  the  United  States 
a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on  new 
schoolhouses,  but  at  this  rate  we  were 
in  no  wiso  supplying  the  need.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  in  the 
lower  grades  were  on  half-time  attend- 
ance, and  millions  attendeil  schools  in 
houses  wholly  iin suited  to  school  use,  ac- 
cording to  modem  standards — badly  ven- 
tilated, poorly  lighted,  and  otlierwlse  in- 
sanitary. 

I  For  the  two  years  of  our  participation 
in  tlie  war  schoolhouse  building  almost 
ceased,  and  there  arc  now  both  the  need 
of  1916  and  the  accumulatetl  need  of  tlie 
two  ycai*s  of  the  war,  larger  than  in  nor- 
mal times  because  of  the  unprecedented 
shifting  of  population. 
,  ,  To  supply  these  needs  will  require  not 
less  than  five  hundred  million  dollars  of 
building,  to  be  completed  by  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  It  is  very  important,  therefore, 
that  legislatures,  county,  and  city  coun- 
cils, and  boaixls  of  education  all  over  the 
United  States  immediately  take  the 
iiecos.sary  steps  for  this  building  and  for 
the  raising  of  money  necessary  for  it. 
^  If  there  be  danger  of  an  oversupply  of 
labor  during  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  readjustment,  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  employment  for  the  men  return- 
ing from  the  Army  and  from  tlie  muni- 
tion plants,  such  a  schoolhouse  building 
program  will  be  no  inconsiderable  factor 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  em- 
ployment. 

If  stich  of  the  large  amount  of  accu- 
mulate<l  building  materials  of  tlio  War 
Department  as  are  suitable  for  school 
buildings  can  be  had  for  this  puiT^se 


it  may  I'ednce  the  cost  for  raw  material 
considerably. 

In  view  of  the  part  wliicli  popular  etlu- 
cation  must  play  In  tlie  new  era  there 
can  be  little  or  no  objection  to  any  ex- 
Iiendltures  for  building  that  may  be 
necessai-y  for  the  full  clflclency  of  our 
school  systems. 


ORGAN   RECITALS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Growing  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  umsic  as  an  e<lucational  force  lends 
interest  to  the  movement  for  organ 
recitals  for  children.  Pittsburgh  is  one 
city  that  has  made  conspicuous  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

Recently  the  town  of  Uiverton,  N.  .T., 
tried  the  experiment  of  having  the  chil- 
dren gather  together  to  hear  good  music. 
The  children  came  directly  from  school  to 
listen  to  a  program  which  included  Men- 
delssohn's Spring  Song ;  "  Day  Break," 
from  Peer  Gynt  Suite;  D'hardelot's 
"Three  Green  Bonnets";  the  Berceuse 
from  Jocelyn,  and  Gounod's  "  Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette." 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  overestimate 
the  final  values,  in  esthetic  and  moral 
culture,  of  a  movement  which  would  make 
it  iwssible  for  tiie  12,000,000  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  come  together  once  a  week  for  goo<l 
music  of  this  kind  in  some  church  or  hall 
where  there  is  a  good  organ  and  some  one 
to  play  it  well. 


COMPULSORY-ATTENDANCE   LAWS   AND 
THEIR  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  formulation  of  effective  compul- 
sory school  attendance  laws  has  been  one 
of  the  problems  confronting  legislators 
and  school  ofiicials  for  the  past  70  years. 
The  most  marked  advance  in  enacting 
such  laws  has  been  since  1890.  Prior 
to  that  date  only  27  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws,  and  many  of  these  were  in- 
operative. Now  all  the  States  have  such 
laws.  How  effectively  these  laws  are  en- 
forced it  is  not  possible  to  determine, 
since  statistics  regarding  their  enforce- 
ment are  lacking  in  most  State  and  in 
many  city  reports,  but  a  study  of  at- 
tendance laws  reveals  the  fact  that  in 
some  essential  factors  are  wanting  to 
make  enforcement  easy  and  effective. 
Only  a  few  contain  practically  all  the  fac- 
tors necessary'. 

To  secure  the  enrollment  of  all  pupils 
of  compulsory  age  several  things  are 
necessary,  the  first  step  being  n  complete 
census  of  all  children  of  school  age. 
Some  otherwise  well  written  laws  neg- 
lect this  most  important  factor,  the  school 
census  being  taken  merely  to  secure  State 


appropriations  based  npon  the  number  of 
children  in  the  district.  Tn  some  States 
the  school  census  Is  not  taken  annually. 

To  keep  track  of  all  children  at  all 
times  the  attendance  department  of  a 
city  should  he  made  large  enough  to  keep 
the  census  list  up  to  date.  Where  iier- 
manent  census  boards  have  l>een  estab- 
Ilslied  many  children  have  been  found 
and  sent  to  school.  In  1909  a  permanent 
census  bureau  created  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  New  York  State  revealed 
30,000  children  unlawfully  out  of  school^ 
though  the  machinery  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance and  child  labor  laws  had  been 
ill  operation  over  16  years.  No  doubt 
liei-manent  census  bureaus  In  other  cities 
throughout  the  .country  would  make 
equally  startling  revelations. 

To  enroll  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  is  but  the  first  step;  the  next  step 
is  to  secure  regular  attendance.  Many 
parents,  after  having  enrolled  their  chil- 
dren, assume  that  they  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  They  then  feel  at  liberty  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  school  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
teacher  to  receive  notes  from  parents 
saying  that  the  child  was  "needed  at 
home."  Whenever  such  excuses  are  ac- 
cepted, the  compulsory  attendance  law  at 
once  becomes  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  that 
case  is  concerned. 

The  effectiveness  of  compulsory-attend- 
ance laws  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
how  promptly  teachers  report  unexcused 
absences,  and  upon  whether  they  excuse 
only  those  whom  the  law  exempts.  Sev- 
eral of  the  laws  recently  enacted  re- 
quire reports  to  be  made  daily. 

Some  attendance  laws  are  weak  in  that 
employment  certificates  are  made  to  the 
children.  Those  children  receiving  em- 
ployment certificates  may  not  find  work, 
or  after  working  a  few  weeks  they  may 
quit  and  not  return  to  school.  Many  laws 
require  children  bet\veen  14  and  16  years 
of  age  to  be  In  school  unless  regularly 
employed.  A  work  certificate  should  not 
be  a  license  for  the  child  to  roam  the 
streets,  as  it  may  be,  if  the  child  carries 
the  certificate.  This  weacness  in  many 
of  the  compulsory  laws  can  be  remedied 
only  by  having  the  employment  certificate 
made  directly  to  the  employer  and  by. 
having  the  employer  return  this  certifi-^ 
cate  to  the  school  authorities  when  the 
child  quits  working.  \ 


Efllcient  public  schooling  can  not 
safely  be  left  to  the  chance  of  local 
Initiative.  Public  safety  requires 
adequate  devices  for  guaranteeing 
good  schools  everywhere. — Henry  C. 
3forHso)7, 
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School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  ON  HEALTH  AND 
RECREATION. 

"  There  Ims  never  been  in  nil  liiHtory  a 
more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  play  anil  i*ecrcation  than  lias 
been  achieved  by  the  American  Army  at 
))omc  and  abroad,"  declared  Secretai*y  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service.  "  The 
demonstration  has  l)een  so  clear  and  the 
influence  so  striking  that  there  can  never 
again  be  organized  a  military  program  in 
America,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  modern 
world,  which  will  not  contain  provision 
for  8Ul)er^•ise<1,  organized  recreation,  en- 
tertainment, and  play.  We  will  never  l>e 
able  to  measure  in  any  accurate  way  the 
enormous  benefit  which  our  soldiers  and 
our  sailors  derived  from  these  programs 
in  this  war.  But  we  do  know  that  they 
have  formetl  a  very  essential  part  of 
Iheir  preparation  for  victory.  We  know- 
that  these  activities  conserved  their 
physical  vigor,  maintaine<l  their  cheerful 
spirits,  gave  them  the  will  to  fight  on, 
and  saved  many  a  boy  from  a  type  of 
recreation  that  is  associate<l  with  shame, 
and  a  form  of  entertainment  that  goes 
with  crime.  I  state  a  fact  which  can 
not  be  disputed  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
organized,  supervised  recreation  and  play 
for  our  .soldiers  and  sailors  saved  them 
from  depression  and  mental  weariness, 
gave  them  health  and  vigor,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  spirit  and  vitality. 
Importance  to  Ptaee  Proffram. 

"This  experience  and  the  compelling 
lessons  which  it  teaches  has  a  very  im- 
liortant  application  to  our  peace  progi*am. 
There  is  no  period  in  human  life  when 
recreation  and  play  are  not  essentially 
important  to  the  program  of  daily  living. 
It  is  requisite  for  a  whole  life,  in  evei-y 
age  period.  But  we  In  America  neglect 
our  play  and  forget  our  need  for  recrea- 
tion. This  neglect  would  be  bad  enough 
if  we  of  maturer  years  were  the  only 
ones  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  responsible  for  neg- 
lecting the  play  and  the  recreation  and 
the  active  entertainment  of  childhood 
and  youth,  in  which  periods  of  life  play 
is  spontaneous  and  physiologically  essen- 
tial. Wise  men  and  wise  women  have 
been  telling  us  for  many  years  that  we 
Lave  been  stealing  vitality  and  vigor 
and  growth  and  development  from  our 
children,  and  therefore,  from  our  future 
citizens  becauee  we  have  been  thought- 
lessly or  carelessly  limiting  their  piny  in 
greater  and  still  greater  degree  as  in- 
dustrialism and  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated   demands    of   education    have    In- 


creased. It  took  this  great  war,  with  its 
fearful  demands  upon  the  vigorous  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  our  country,  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  we  pay  the 
penalty  at  the  price  of  impali'ed  and  defi- 
cient maturity  in  peace  or  in  war,  when 
we  squeeze  the  play  out  of  the  lives  of  our 
children.  The  physical  deficiencies  found 
at  the  draft  and  the  convincing  lessons 
taught  by  the  Army  program  of  play  are 
powerful  and  compelling  arguments  in 
favor  of  wise  laws  on  child  labor,  wise 
programs  of  education,  ami  wise  pro- 
visions for  physical  training. 

Physleal  Defects  and  Better  Care. 

These  lessons  of  the  war  have  prompted 
a  number  of  our  national  agencies  to  in- 
stitute programs  for  the  better  care  of 
our  children.  During  the  last  two  years 
seven  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring 
physical  education  in  their  schools,  and  I 
am  told  that  at  the  present  time  15  other 
States  are  proi)oslng  such  laws.  If  uni- 
versal physical  education  could  be 
achieved  not  only  for  the  children  who  are 
in  school,  but  for  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nately forceil  out  of  school,  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  state  that  the  physical  vigor 
and  the  peace  and  the  war  utility  of  our 
adult  population  would  soon  \ye  very  con- 
siderably gi'eater  than  at  the  present 
time.  In  my  judgment  the  acquisition 
and  the  conservation  of  public  health  is 
the  chief  obligation  of  a  state  or  a  nation. 
Health  a  Patriotic  Doty. 

And,  finally,  we  have  leariu^l  that  health 
is  a  patriotic  duty ;  that  the  human  owes 
it  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
country  to  be  of  normal  growth,  to  achieve 
normal  development,  and  to  be  vigorously 
healthy.  And  we  have  learned  that  It 
Is  the  business  of  a  government — nation, 
state,  or  family — to  make  every  reason- 
able provision  for  the  constructive  hygiene 
of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  achieve 
normal  growth,  normal  development, 
and  normal  physiologrical  usefulness. 


HEALTH  DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

"Far  from  interfering  with  home  au- 
thority, the  school  must  be  an  adjunct  to 
the  home  in  all  tliose  activities  that  make 
for  the  well-balanced  growth  of  men  and 
women,"  says  the  February  15  l&sue  of 
the  New  York  State  Department's  Bul- 
letin to  the  schools,  which  is  given  over 
wholly  to  health  work. 

*•  It  is  not  by  preaching  but  by  practice 
that  we  succeed  in  training  the  young 
plant  into  healthy  and  sturdy  growth. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  make  our  schoolhouses  sanitary 
and  "  modern  "  while  we  neglect  the  new- 
est and  most  ^ientific  advances  in  the 
conservation  of  the  Indlvldiml.  The 
medical  Insi^ector,  the  school  nurse,  and 
the  well-informetl  teacher  are  necessiiry 
agencies  to  consen-e  and  promote  the 
bodily  growth  and  welfare  of  children. 
By  their  united  vigilance  we  hope  to  ex- 
clude from  the  school  premises  every  in- 
sanitary influence  that  can  be  controlled 
by  modern  skill,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  defects  in  children,  and 
to  correct  evei*y  remediable  defect  that 
impedes  their  progress  in  school  and  that 
can  be  discovered  by  expert  metllcal  ex- 
amination. 

"The  medical  inspection  of  schools  is 
a  frank  effort  to  build  up  the  child's 
body  as  well  as  his  mind,  to  strengthen 
him  for  the  physical  stress  and  strain  of 
modern  life  as  well  as  for  the  demands 
that  may  l>e  made  upon  his  intellectual 
powers.  We  believe  that  the  school 
slipuld  return  the  child  to  his  home  at 
the  age  of  14  to  18  years  in  better  physi- 
cal condition  than  when  he  entered  the 
primary  gt*ade.  We  hope  also  that  this 
service  of  health  direction  will  reach  up 
into  the  colleges  and  universities,  as  it 
now  reaches  down  into  the  kindergarten, 
and  extend  its  protecting  influence 
around  our  young  people  throughout  their 
entire  course  of  study." 


HEALTH  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Health  .inspection  of  all  children  attending  schools  should  be  mandatory. 
No  child  should  be  permitted  to  grow  into  manhood  or  womanhood,  seri- 
ously handicapped  because  of  some  physical  defect  that  might  have  been 
remedied  in  childhood.  Medical  inspection  or  health  inspection  of  school 
children  by  school  nurses  in  many  cities  is  a  blessing  to  many  children 
physically  defective.  There  are  many  children  in  rural  schools,  suffer- 
ing from  defective  eyesight,  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  improper  care  of 
teeth,  improper  clothing,  etc. — State  Supt.  Deyoe,  Iowa. 
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SENATORS  FAVOR  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Census  Debate  Brings  Out  Enthusiastic 
Sentiment  for  Education — "Remark- 
able that  Oar  Government  Famiahefl 
Practically  Nothing  to  This  Cause/' 
Says  Senator  McKellar. 


Eilucation  as  a  National  as  well  as  a 
State  concern  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  recently  during  the 
debate  on  the  1920  census.  Senator 
France,  of  Maryland,  seeking  to  have  the 
new  census  go  more  into  detail  than  was 
contemplated  on  education,  health,  and 
other  matters,  began  an  analysis  of  what 
constitutes  legitimate  governmental  func- 
tions. The  following  discussion  then 
took  place,  as  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  8: 

Mr.  France.  Do  you  believe  that  public 
education  is  a  legitimate  function  of  gov- 
ernment? If  you  do,  we  go  along  to- 
gether. I  do  npt  propose  to  give  much 
time  during  tlie  hours  for  which  I  shall 
discuss  this  subject  to  proving  that 
popular  education  is  n  legitimate  func- 
tion of  government,  but  I  believe  it  is. 
If  it  is,  give  us  education.  Give  us 
education  for  everybody.  Give  the,  poor 
boy  as  much  education  as  the  rich  man 
can  buy,  and  give  it  to  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  The  failure  to  do 
this  is  one  cause  for  unrest.  Why  should 
my  boy,  because  I  have  a  few  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  go  to  a  great  university^ 
when  he  may  be  a  blockhead,  and  get  an 
education  which  the  boy  of  my  neighbor, 
who  has  not  the  money,  can  not  get? 

There,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  is  a 
border-line  case.  I  believe  that  public 
education  Is  a  function  of  government; 
and,  believing  so,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Government  can  afford  to  try  to 
highly  educate  a  foot,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
can  afford  to  withhold  from  tlie  brilliant 
young  man  the  utmost  education  whicll 
he  is  capable  of  taking,  regardless  of  his 
financial  condition.  Probably  the  Sena- 
tor would  say  that  that  was  one  of  the 
border-line  questions. 

Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  an  interruption 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  France.  I  do. 

Mr.  King.  I  concur  with  probably  all 
that  the  Senator  has  said  respecting  the 
question  of  education,  except  that  If  he 
means  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  States  I  could  not  concur  with 
him.  I  think  that  the  sovereign  States 
have  resting  upon  them  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  children  witliin  their 
borders ;  and  this  duty  they  are  perform- 
ing with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  State  that  does  not  have 
a  university  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  education  are  taught,  and  taught 
freely,  to  all  witliin  the  State. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  will  go  into  the 
great  universities  of  our  country — and  I 
do  not  want  to  Indulge  In  any  invidious 
compnrison — but  universities  snch  ns 
Yalo  and  Hnrvanl  and  Cohnnl)in 


Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  King.  And  Michigan,  certainly,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan 
suggests;  and  I  can  speak  with  pleasure 
of  that,  because  I  attended  that  uni- 
versity—I  think  he  will  find  more  stu- 
dents who  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
possess  but  little  or  none  of  this  world's 
goods  than  ho  will  those  whose  parents 
possess  wealth.  It  is  a.  very  common 
thing  in  these  great  educational  institn- 
tions  to  find  young  men  who  work  their 
way  tlirough  college,  because  of  their  lack 
of  means  find  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 
It  is  my  observation  that  any  young  man 
in  the  United  States  who  wants  an  edu- 
cation can  obtain  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
denied  him  on  account  of  poverty. 

Mr.  France.  The  Senator  has  again 
mired  several  questions  in  his  reply.  If 
he  will  go  to  Wisconsin  University,  for 
example,  he  will  find  a  university  which 
I  believe — and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin can  correct  me  if  I  am  misinformed 
on  that  subject — is  really  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education ;  but  if  he  will 
go  to  certain  other  institutions  which  I 
could  name — and  I  will  not  name  them — 
he  would  find  that  very  few  poor  l>oys  are 
there. 

Mr.  King.  If  the  Senator  means  that 
in  some  States  provision  lias  not  been 
made  to  give  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
highest  education  that  may  be  given  to 
the  children  of  the  rich  within  the  State, 
that  State  has  failed  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duty. 

Mr.  France.  I  feel  so. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  France.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  say  that  there  are  men 
within  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  who  worked  their  way  through  a 
great  educational  institution.  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  one  of  them.  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  University 
of  Michigan.  In  fact,  I  had  very  little 
early  education,  because  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  my  situation;  but  my  colleague 
[Mr.  TowNSEND]  who  was  equally  poor 
and  equally  determined,  and  much  abler, 
worked  his  way  through  in  the  most  hum- 
ble employments,  and  there  was  no  bar  to 
him. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  President 

The  PaxsiDiNG  Officer.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  AVlsconsin? 

Mr.  France.  I  yield,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  although  a  uni- 
versity may  provide  free  tuition,  never- 
theless It  is  not  possible  for  every  young 
man  to  work  his  way  througli  the  uni- 
versity. In  many  cases — a  very  large 
percentage  of  cases — ^lie  has  dependents 
whom  he  must  supi>ort,  and  it  is  not  alone 
a  question  of  making  his  own  living  while 
he  is  securing  an  education.  Wisconsin 
University  has  recognized  this,  and  has 
recognized  it  very  substantially  througli 
its  extension  courses,  whereby  it  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  boy  at  home  who  must 
be  supporting  dependents  at  tliat  stage  of 
his  life  a  fair  amount  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  France.  Bfr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from   Utah   ami   the   Senator   from 


Michigan  have  opene<l  up  a  very  import- 
ant subject,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  are  quite  applicable. 
I  am  not  undertaking  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  large  question  as  to  whether 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  public  wlncation.  I  am 
merely  laying  do^oi  the  proposition  that 
if  public  education  is  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  (lovernment,  it  must  perform 
that  function  universally  and  fully ;  and 
it  is  not  doing  it 

Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President 

The  Prksiding  Officer  (Mr.  Shafroth 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  France.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  proceed  a  moment?  It  is  not  doing 
it  when  we  come  to  a  great  war  an  *  find 
that  out  of  the  2,000,000  men  called  to 
defend  the  Republic  against  a  violent  and 
a  most  dangerous  enemy  200,000,  or  10 
per  cent,  are  illiterate.  Our  enemy  had 
no  illiteracy  in  his  armies,  because  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  learned  the  value  as 
a  fighting  man  of  the  educated  man,  and, 
because  he  was  both  a  capable  and  a 
ferodons  military  leader,  he  decided  to 
educate  his  people.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire to  defend  a  system  of  education 
which  would  force  this  great  Republic, 
supposed  to  be  the  leader  in  enlighten- 
ment throughout  the  world,  when  exposed 
to  such  a  deadly  danger,  to  call  2.000,000 
men  to  Its  defense,  and  find  200,000  of 
them  unable  to  read  or  write  their  names 
or  to  understand  the  orders  which  they 
must  read  in  order  to  perform  their 
duties  in  defending  the  Republic? 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee with  pleasure.  . 

Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  say  that 
I  agree  most  heartily  and  c<N*dlally  with 
the  propositions  as  to  national  aid  to 
education  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Is  so  well  laying  down.  It  Is  one  of 
the  remarkable  things  that  this  great, 
rich  Government  of  our,  contributing  mil- 
lions and  sometimes  almost  bUllons  to 
other  worthy  purposes,  practically  fur- 
nishes nothing  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  land. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  entirely  on 
this  subject.  I  think  our  Government 
should  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  illiter- 
ates in  this  country.  We  should  do  away 
with  illiteracy ;  and  while  it  is  primarily 
the  duty  of  the  States^  if  the  States  do 
not  perform  that  duty  it  is  our  duty  as  a 
National  Government,  It  is  our  duty  as 
legislators,  to  fumisli  the  neces.sary 
money  and  the  necessary  means  to  edu- 
cate the  youth  of  America. 

I  am  for  education.  I  am  for  any  kind 
of  an  educational  bill.  I  am  about  edu- 
cation somewhat  like  the  old-fashioned 
Kentuckian  used  to  be  about  his  whisky. 
It  was  all  good,  better,  and  best,  and 
there  was  no  bad  whisky.  [Ijaughter.] 
And  so  I  think  about  education.  It  is  all 
good.  Private  education  is  good.  State 
pducatlon  is  good.  And  national  educa- 
tion is  good.  It  Is  all  goml.  It  is  all 
helpful. 

I  am  for  any  kind  of  an  educational 
measure.  I  am  for  the  l)ost,  of  course.  If 
liossiblo.  If  we  can  not  get  that,  then 
I  will  take  the  goofl  or  the  l>etler  kind 
of  an  educational  measure.  1  indorse 
what  the  Senator  has  said  on  national 
aid  to  (Hlucation.  I  was  much  interested 
in  and  strongly  for  the  vocational  edu- 
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cation  we  provided  for  some  time  ago.  I 
was  even  more  in  favor,  if  tlmt  could  be 
l)ossiblc,  of  Die  educational  relmbillta- 
tion  of  bur  wounded  and  maimed  soldiers 
as  provided  for  by  us  recently.  And  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
support  some  general  scheme  of  national 
aid  to  the  cause  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  I  hope  some  gen- 
eral plan  can  be  agreed  to  so  that  the 
greatest,  richest,  and  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth  can  also  be  the  best  edu- 
cated. 

Mr.  Fra!^c£.  I  thank  the  Senator ;  and 
I  would  say  that  I  am  not  raising  a  sec- 
tional question,  because  there  are  strict 
constitutionalists  on  that  side  of  the 
Chamber  who  feel  exactly  as  I  do.  In- 
deed, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Smftb]  has  introduced  a  measure  which, 
while  it  does  not  entirely  meet  with  my 
views  as  to  the  best  method,  expresses 
purposes  which  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  purposes  which  I  have  in  mind, 
although  the  Senator  from  Georgia  comes 
from  a  State  which  ordinarily  would  hold 
that  the  function  of  education  belongs  to 
the  State  rather  than  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


SCHOOLS  WILL  AID  IN  THE  NEW 
SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
The  campaign  of  thrift  education,  it 
is  hope<l,  will  encourage  people  to  think 
iHifore  they  spend  and  to  get  full  value 
in  goods,  comfort,  service,  recreation,  and 
advancement  for  everj^  dollar  they  cam. 

Secretary  Glass's  Tebsram. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  raeetinfr  at  (Tlii- 
cago,  February  27 : 

**  To  the  memliers  of  the  Xutioual  Edu- 
cation Association,  assembled  at  Chicago, 
I  wish  to  extend  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  Liberty  loan 
and  war  savings  campaigns  during  the 
l>ast  year.  Besides  being  of  imme<liate 
value  in  meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Government,  these  campaigns  have 
been  of  permanent  value  to  the  country 
in  encouraging  habits  of  wise  spending, 
intelligent  saving,  and  investment.  These 
habits  of  saving  and  patriotism,  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  will  have  a  great  permanent 
value  to  the  country  if  applied  to  its  de- 
velopment in  time  of  peace.  The  teach- 
ers  of  the  coimtrj',  by  their  daily  contact 
with  the  children  who  are  to  be  its  future 
citizens,  can  do  much  to  influence  them  in 
teaching  goo<l  citiBenship  and  thrift.  It 
is  therefore  my  earnest  request,  in  l>ehalf 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the 
school  authorities  throughout  the  country 
incorporate  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the 
school  curriculum  for  1019." 


A  Letter  From  a  Taxpayer 

[From  Our  Public  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal.] 

I  am  a  taxpayer.  At  this  time  of  year  taxpayers  feel  the  stress  of  tax 
pasrments,  and  nuuiy  of  them  make  oritical  remarks  because  of  this  stress,  I 
among  them.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  tax  money  goes,  so  I  proceeded  to  figure.  My  home  is  a 
comfortable  one,  perhaps  a  little  better  than  the  average.  The  real  estate  is 
assessed  at  $850.00,  the  improvements  at  $750.00,  and  my  personal  property 
at  $450.00.  My  total  city  taxes  for  the  year  are  $38.21,  at  a  rate  of  $1.84. 
My  total  county  taxes  aro  $44.75,  at  a  rate  of  $2.21.  My  annual  city  taxes 
aro  apportioned  approximately  as  follows: 

Police  Bepartment 94*  tl 

rir«   DcMrtment . 4.  OS 

Street  Llffhtlnff 1.  81 

Health  Department .  90 

Street! 4.64 

Hmrbor... . t.  U 

Oi^  Hall  and  Auditorium  upkeep .  OS 

PuWlo  Parke :.__- 1.  60 

Playnonnde .  8t 

Public  Library 1.  88 

•Bonde  for  City  HaU.  Parke,  Waterfront,  Auditorium,  and  City  Schoele.  8. 18 

City  Offioiale'  Salaries  and  Eacpensci 8.  07 

••Miscellaneous 6.08 

Total 83.  81 

•The  expense  for  these  bonds  would  be  about  three  times  that  total»  except 
that  other  revenues  of  the  City  are  applied  on  bend  redemption. 

••This  inelttdes  woodyard.  pou|id,  tiirbase  collections,  pensions,  insurance, 
charities,  service  bonds,  etc. 

This  tabulation  set  me  to  thinkinfr.  It  is  worth  more  than  $5.00  a  year 
for  me  to  have  a  fire  house  located  not  far  from  my  home.  It  is  worth  a 
good  deal  moro  than  $4.54  a  year  to  have  grood  streets,  or  $1.50  a  year  to 
have  our  beautiful  parks,  and  $1.80  a  year  to  have  our  Public  Library  and 
branches.  I  pay  as  much  for  my  daily  morning  paper  as  I  do  for  police  and 
fire  protection.  My  monthly  bill  for  house  lights  is  double  my  yearly  bill 
for  street  lighting.  I  pay  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, that  has  just  carried  Oakland  through  an  epidemic  much  more  suc- 
cessfully than  is  the  case  in  other  places. 

My  annual  county  tax  bill,  amounting  to  $44.79,  is  apportioned  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Salaries  of  resalar  Oounty  OiScials |8.  04 

Expenses  of  Oounty  Cilices 8.  86 

^Charities  and  Oerrections 6. 10 

Bridse  Bonds .  61 

Xiscellaneous 8.  88 

County  High  Schools f.  06 

County  Elementary  Schools 6.  47 

Oakland  Hl»h  Schools 6.  47 

Oakland  Elementary  Schools 6.00 

Oakland   Kindergartens 1.  OS 

School  Buildings 8. 04 

School  Building  Bonds 8.44 

ToUl — 44.  76 

•This  includes  98.80  for  permanent  buildings  for  hospitals. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  offices  which  we  now  have  are  needed, 
or  whether  some  matters  could  be  done  more  economically,  but  we  need  the 
Courts  of  Justice  and  their  officials.  The  title  to  my  property  is  recorded 
and  protected  by  county  officials.  For  this,  and  many  other  things,  I  pay 
$6.20  per  year.  There  is  a  large  item  for  charities  and  corrections,  amount- 
ing to  $6.19  a  year.  For  this  amount  the  county  is  taking  caro  of  hundreds 
of  unfortunates;  for  any  one  of  whom  a  person  moro  heartless  than  I  would 
subscribe  an  amount  as  large  as  the  total  contributed  to  the  county. 

The  schools  aro  a  big  item— taken  altogether,  the  largest  item  on  the  tax 
list.  I  pay  $9.80  a  year  for  high  schools  in  Alameda  County  and  Oakland, 
$11.40  for  elementary  schools,  $1.20  for  kindergartens,  and  $6.40  for  school 
buildings.  Thereforo,  my  total  taxes  for  schools  aro  $538.20.  X  underotand, 
however,  that  good  high  school  education  costs  $100.00  or  moro  per  pupil 
per  year.  Private  schools  charge  more.  I  understand  that  elementary  edu- 
cation costs  $50.00  per  year  per  pupil. 

I  have  a  child  in  high  school  whom  I  desire  to  have  educated,  and 
whom  the  commnnity  desires  to  have  trained  for  American  citiBenship. 
THE  COMMUNITY  SPEinMS  MOBE  OH  HIS  EDUCATION  THAN  THE 
TOTAL  OF  MY  COUNTY  AND  CITY  TAXES.  The  cost  of  two  children 
in  elementary  school  is  greater  than  my  total  annual  taxes.  Hence,  I  am 
unable  to  locate  any  item  on  which  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  expending  too  much. 
The  big  business  men  may  pay  more  taxes  than  I,  but  I  am  wiUii^  to 
buy  goods  from  them  in  order  that  they  may  pay  their  taxes,  and  I  am 
more  willing  now  to  patronize  men  who  help  support  our  institutions. 
All  I  can  ask  is  that  we  get  full  service  out  of  every  dollar. 

AN  OAKLAND  TAX? AYEB. 
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ILLITERACY  IN  THE  DRAFTED  ARMY. 


Extracts  from  s  Statement  Supplied  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
the  Snrgeon  General's  Office,  Section  of  Psychology. 


The  section  of  psychology  has  obtained 
information  on  illiteracy  in  the  drafted 
army  only  incidentally,  as  such  informa- 
tion was  necessary  in  determining  which 
intelligence  examination  should  be  given. 
It  had  been  found  essential  to  develop  one 
kind  of  psychological  examination  for 
those  who  could  read  and  write  English 
and  another  kind  of  psychological  exami- 
nation for  those  who  could  not  read  and 
write  English,  and  then  to  evolve  pro- 
cedures for  distinguishing  and  8i^[>arating 
these  groups.  However  illiteracy  may  be 
defined,  data  regarding  the  relative  pro- 
portion in  whicli  the  two  examinations 
were  used  give  some  indication  of  the 
extent  of  illiteracy  in  the  Army.  Such 
data  come  from  two  sources  (1)  weekly 
statistical  reports  of  the  number  and 
type  of  examinations  given  at  each  camp ; 
(2)  reports  from  time  to  time  of  special 
statistical  studies  in  camps  where  local 
ileiuand  had  led  to  such  studies. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  BXABONATIONS. 

(1)  Weekly  statistical  reports, — For 
the  psychological  examination  of  the 
draft,  two  types  of  group  examination 
were  used:  Examination  Alpha,  whidi 
deiniinds  a  reading  knowledge  of  English, 
nnd  examination  Beta,  which  was  espe- 
cially planned  for  foreign  and  illiterate 


groups.  Tlie  men  reporting  for  examina- 
tion in  groups  of  several  hundred  were 
first  divided  into  an  ^'Alpha  '*  group  and 
a  "  Beta  "  group.  The  usual  basis  of  sep- 
aration was  **  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand newspapers  and  write  letters 
home."  In  a  number  of  camps,  however, 
an  educational  qualification  (four,  five, 
or  six  years*  schooling)  was  added,  and  in 
a  few  camps  an  educational  qualification 
alone  was  used. 

The  table  herewith  indicates,  for  28 
stations  in  which  extensive  examination 
was  carried  out,  both  the  basis  on  which 
a  man  was  considered  literate  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  bU  men  examined 
whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  to 
the  Beta  examination  for  illiterates. 
The  extent  of  illiteracy  is  often  largely 
dependent  on  tlie  proportion  of  negroes  in 
the  group ;  this  is  therefore  indicated  in 
the  final  column.  The  figures  cover  the 
period  from  April  27, 1918,  to  the  close  of 
examining. 


STRIKING  AMOUNT  OF  ILLITEBACT. 

The  extent  of  illiteracy  among  the  men 
drafted  is  a  striking  fact  The  figures, 
however,  are  not  an  exact  measure  of  the 
fact.  It  is  obvious  that  without  a  more 
definite  measure  of  literacy  and  a  uni- 
form   standard    for    the    separation   of 


JUiteracy  in  the  Army  camps. 


Head  and  write  means  "ability  to  read  and  understand  newspapers  and  write  letters  home." 


groups,  any  detailed  statements  are  Im- 
possible ;  it  is  equally  obvious  that  these 
measures,  though  rough  and  varied,  do 
indicate  general  conditions  of  serious 
public  concern. 

(2)  Statistical  studies  from  examininif 
stations, — ^It  is  especially  to  be  remem- 
bared  that  in  view  of  differences  in  in- 
terpretation and  ai^lication  of  methods 
the  following  results  are  not  directly 
comparable  with  one  another.  The  com- 
parisons within  each  set  of  figures  are, 
however,  valid  for  the  station  indicated, 
and  are  presented  pending  a  more  exten- 
sive tabulation  of  the  data  for  the  white 
and  negro  drafts  (s^arately)  from  each 
State. 


VALUE  OF  PABT-TIMB  SCHOOLING. 


The  value  of  part-time  instruction,  if 
properly  organized,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  time  involved,  because  it  can  uti- 
lize as  a  basis  the  new  experiences  of  the 
fmwg  worker  and  his  new  social  and 
civic  contacts.  Moreover,  continued  at* 
tendance  at  school  will  afford  an  intellec- 
tual stimulus  too  often  lacking  to  these 
young  persons  under  tlie  modem  subdivi« 
sion  of  labor. 

Ck>nsequently,  this  commission  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  legislation 
whereby  all  young  persons  up  to  the  age 
of  18,  whether  employed  or  not,  shall  be 
required  to  attend  the  secondary  school 
not  less  tiian  eight  hours  in  each  week 
that  the  schools  are  in  session. 

No  other  single  piece  of  educational  leg- 
islation could,  however,  do  more  to  raise 
the  level  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  and 
to  insure  the  welfare  of  donocracy.-^ 
From  report  of  the  National  Education 
Assoolation  Commissiwi  on  the  reorgani' 
zation  of  secondary  education. 


SENATE  VOTES  $l,iNM  MINIMUM 
FOB  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
amount  on  some  ridiculous  project  in  a 
f^w  seconds  here  almost  every  morning.** 
Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The 
compensation  of  those  who  are  doing 
common  labor  on  the  streets  and  else- 
where in  various  sections  of  the  country 
Is  higher  for  what  they  do  than  the  pay 
of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  I 
have  such  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
work  the  teachers  are  doing  and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  on  the  children  of  the 
several  communities  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  these  salaries  so  large  as  to  make 
it  attractive  to  the  best  young  women 
and  younp  men  we  have  in  the  country." 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

"The  most  striking  proof  of  tlie  cur- 
tailment of  Germany's  academic  pres- 
tige,'* says  tlie  Ix)naon  Graphic  in  its 
Issue  of  February  1,  "is  afforded  by  the 
establishment  and  work  of  tlie  Amertcan 
University  Union,  whidi  is  now  busily 
engaged  working  out  a  scheme  for  the 
placing  of  young  Americans  In  the  uni- 
versities of  our  own  country,  of  France, 
and  of  Rome.  Indeed,  so  many  young 
Americans  Imve  decided  to  enter  our  unl- 
vet*sities  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  • 
not  accommoitate  them  all.  The  same  is 
true  of  Fitince,  where  the  provincial  uni- 
versities will  help  to  educate  tlie  over- 
flow from  Paris. 

**  The  foundations  of  this  movement 
have  been  well  and  tnily  laid,  notably  by 
the  preparation  in  1917  by  Dr.  G«orge 
Kdwin  Maclean,  formerly  pi*esident  of  the 
State  Unlversltj-  of  Iowa,  of  two  com- 
pendious *  Studies  in  Higher  Education,' 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  issued  by  the 
American  Government.  These  two  docu- 
ments, though  totaling  fewer  than  400 
imges,  contain  by  far  the  best  and  most 
succinct  account  of  the  work  and  status 
of  our  universities  ever  published,  and 
they  serve  to  show  how  tiiorou^ily 
America  is  in  earnest  over  this  all- 
important  question. 

"Tlie  loss  to  Germany  is  very  severe, 
because  it  has  been  largely  thL*ongh  lier 
universities  and  her  professors  that  she 
Ims  been  able  to  propagate  her  theories 
of  kultur.  The  German  State  com- 
mandeered the  professors,  and  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  professors  did  not  end  with 
the  teaching  of  German  youth.  It  also 
made  a  deep  impression  on  young  for- 
eigners studying  at  the  German  universi- 
ties, for  they  were  caught  at  an  Impres- 
sionable age,  and  went  back  to  their  own 
countries  with  a  high  appreciation  of 
German  methods,  which  in  some  cases 
they  attempted  to  graft  on  their  own  na- 
tional systems." 


THE  STUDY  OF  SPANISH  IN  FRANCE. 

French  people  are  urgeil  to  keep  up  the 
study,  of  Spanish,  in  an  article  published 
in  r Action  Latiue  and  reprinted  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Revue  Universitaire.  The 
author  assigns  two  reasons:  (1)  To 
counteract  the  German  influence  in 
Spain;  (2)  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Latin 
America. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  futm*e  economic 
war  will  be  waged  in  America,"  says  the 
author.  "It  is  on  the  soil  of  Latin 
America  that  the  present-day  belligerents 


expect  and  hope  to  retrieve  their  losses. 
Hence,  In  order  to  gain  an  industrial  or 
commercial  victoiy  in  Latin  America, 
what  is  of  prime  importance?  Of  course, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country. 


RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION  IN   PRUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

The  st^paratiou  of  church  and  slate, 
\yhich  the  new  German  ministry  of  edu- 
cation asserts  it  is  anxious  to  bring 
about  in  Germany,  has  so  far  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  local  clergj-  from  the 
school  supervision  and  the  partial  aboli- 
tion of  religious  Instruction  in  the  school 
asystem  of  Prussia.  A  stornj  of  protest 
raised  on  that  occasion  by  church  cir- 
cles— Catholic  and  Protestant — forced  the 
Socialist  minister,  Herr  Haenisch,  to 
Issue  the  following  statement,  which  was 
published  on  December  10,  1918,  in  Ger- 
lUany's  official  organ,  liie  Deutscher 
Kelchsanzelger ; 

"  The  position  of  religion  In  school  has 
led  to  a  series  of  generally  acknowledged 
abuses,  the  removal  of  which  has  long 
been  due.  To  do  away  with  this  griev- 
ance is  the  duty  of  a  free  and  socialistic 
government.  We  state,  however,  vei*y 
definitely  that  while  wo  are  engaged  at 
tlie  present  moment  in  rooting  out  the 
worst  evils,  this  is  not  done  for  the  sake 
of  separating  the  church  and  state.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  measure  is  reserved 
to  a  future  decision.  Our  present  I'eso- 
lution  is  not  an  act  of  this  separation, 
but  an  act  of  simple  duty  based  on  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  and  the  absolute  right 
of  a  person  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  conviction.  In  onler  to  remove 
from  the  school  all  kinds  of  religious  and 
conscientious  oppression  It  is  Imperative 
to  do  away  with  all  compulsory'  religious 
exercises  and  manifestations,  or  even 
tacit  participation  in  such  exercises." 

"  With  this  In  view  we  decree  for  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public of  Prussia  within  our  jurisdiction: 

"  1.  The  school  prayer  before  and  after 
school,  wherever  this  is  still  customary, 
shall  be  discontinued. 

"2.  It  is  inadmissible  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities  to  compel  students 
to  attend  service  or  any  other  religious 
performance.  Nor  may  any  religious  cele- 
bration be  arranged  by  the  school. 
School  holidays  mast  not  bear  any  re- 
ligious character. 

"3.  Religion  is  not  a  subject  for  ex- 
amination. 

"4.  No  teacher  may  in  future  be  coni- 
pelle<l  to  give  religious  instnirdon,  ren- 


der any  diurcli  sei*vice  or  supei-vlse  chil- 
dren at  prayer. 

**5.  No  pupil  may  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend religious  instruction.  In  case  of 
pupils  below  14  years  of  age,  the  decision 
as  to  religious  instruction  is  reserved  to 
the  proper  authorities;  for  pupils  above 
14,  general  rules  regarding  religious  con- 
viction for  mature  persons  hold  true. 

"  6.  In  case  religion  is  taught  at  school, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assign  to  pupils  any 
home  lessouS)  especially  the  memorizing 
of  selections  from  catechism,  Scriptural 
texts,  stories,  or  church  songs." 


NOTES  ON  BDUCATION  IN  CHILE. 

(From  the  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin.) 

Interchange  of  professors  with  Vru- 
i7May.— The  board  of  public  instruction 
has  decided  to  put  hito  practice  the  ex- 
isting agreement  for  the  interchange  of 
professors  between  Chile  and  Uruguay. 
Dr.  Lorenzo  M6rola,  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Uruguay 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Anatomical 
Institute  of  Montevideo,  has  been  se- 
lected to  fill  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Santiago,  Chile.  Reciprocally  Prof.  Oc- 
tavio  Mavia,  of  Chile,  has  been  selected 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  facility 
of  medicine  of  Urugimy. 

Sc7iol€rship8  for  students  of  miuituj  en- 
ginccring. — Senator  Augusto  Bnuia.  of 
Chile,  has  offered  to  defray  ti'aveling  and 
tuition  expenses  during  t^vo  years  for  one . 
student  of  mining  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santiago,  the  student  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  to 
perfect  liis  professional  training. 

Organization  of  primary  and  normal 
schools, — ^The  seci'etai'y  of  education  of 
Chile  recently  issued  a  decree  regulating 
primary  and  normal  education.  Among 
the  most  important  provisions  in  this 
scheme  of  organization  is  one  to  the  ef- 
fect that  primary  education  shall  consist 
of  thi*ee  grades  of  general  instruction, 
consisting  of  two  school  years  each,  and 
one  grade  of  vocational  education,  which 
may  comprise  from  one  to  three  years. 
This  decree  also  regulates  in  great  detail 
the  functions  of  the  primary  schools, 
which  are  divided  into  tHree  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  instruction  given. 
It  also  determines  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  order  to  become  a  primary 
teacher,  which  are :  To  be  a  Chilean  citi- 
zen of  good  character,  not  less  than  IS 
nor  more  than  40  years  of  age ;  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  Government  normal  school,  or  In 
possession  of  a  title  duly  recognized. 


A  course  in  United  States  literature 
and  civilization  is  to  be  offeretl  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  M.  Cestre,  pro- 
fes-sor  of  Rnj^ish  at  the  University  <rf 
Bordeaux,  has  been  st^lected  as  lecturer^ 
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SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 
PLANS  STUDY  OF  IMPORTANT 
PROBLEMS. 


Consolidated  S.  E.  A.  and  Conference 
for  Education  in  the  South. Meets 
with  Florida  Teachers. 


Recently  nt  Gainesville,  Fla.,  the  South- 
ern E<lucatlon  Society,  which  Is  the  con- 
soUdatetl  and  renamed  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  (organized  In  1890) 
and  Conference  for  Education  In  the 
South  (organized  in  1898),  held  some  in- 
teresting and  valuable  Joint  meetings 
with  the  Florida  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

Topics  for  Stady. 

.  President  T.  J.  Woofter,  who  Is  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Georgia,  appealed  to  workers  in  the 
field  of  southern  education  to  investigate 
their  problems  scientifically  and  to 
formulate  plans  which  can  be  carried 
back  to  the  home  folks  for  further  de- 
yelopment. 

The  following  list  of  topics  for  study 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  P.  McConnell, 
president  State  Normal  School,  East 
Radford,  Va. 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  for  a  better  attitude 
toward  rural  life  and  the  democratiza- 
tion of  all  socially  useful  vocations. 

(2)  The  enrichment  of  rural  life  and 
enlargement  of  rural  opportunity  so  as 
to  stop  the  exodus  from  the  country  to 
the  city. 

(3)  Scientific  education  in  all  classes 
of  southern  schools. 

(4)  Training  for  vocations  and  indus- 
trial efficiency,  without  creating  castes 
and  limiting  opportunity  for  all  persons 
to  enter  all  vocations  for  which  they  are 
adapted. 

•  (5)  Importance  of  the  national  re- 
sources, Including  water  power,  mineral 
resources  and  soil. 

(6)  Present  abdication  of  the  family 
In  favor  of  the  school. 

(7)  Adequate  super\'lslon  of  the  teacli- 
ers  and  making  the  office  of  county 
and  city  superintendent  of  schools  an 
educational  position  instead  of  a  political 
reward. 

(8)  More  careful  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  teacher-training. 

(9)  Training  teachers  in  service. 

(10)  Fuller  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  elementary  school. 

(11)  Elimination  of  Illiteracy  in  the 
Nation. 

(12)  Adequately  enlarged  local  reve- 
nues for  schools. 

>  (13)  A  careful  study  of  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional systems. 


(14)  A  conscientious  and  unprejudiced 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  Negro  edu- 
cation. 

(15)  Education  for  citizenship. 

(16)  Education  for  home  making. 

(17)  Character  education. 

(18)  Making  our  people  as  rich  in 
Ideas,  alms,  standards,  and  vision  as 
they  will  be  in  material  goods. 

(19)  The  conservation  of  the  health  of 
our  people  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
through  the  proper  organization  of  so- 
ciety. 

Spoaken. 

Among  those  who  spoke  before  the  joint 
meetings  were  J.  H.  Francis,  director 
general  of  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army ;  M.  L.  Brlttaln,  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Georgia ;  W.  S.  Cur- 
rell,  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina;  A.  P.  Bourland,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Southern  Education  So- 
ciety ;  F.  E.  Land,  Georgia  State  depart- 
ment of  education;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  WU- 
mer,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  D.  J.  Blocker,  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  education, 
John  B.  Stetson  University ;  and  De  Witt 
C.   Croissant,   George   Washington   Urfl- 

versity. 

Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Education 
Society  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  fol- 
low: President,  Dr.  James  Preston  Mc- 
Connell, president  State  Normal  School 
for  Women,  East  Radford,  Va. ;  vice 
president,  Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree,  president 
State  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla. ;  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  A.  P.  Bour- 
land, Macon,  Ga.  State  directors — Ala- 
bama, Zebulon  Judd;  Arkansas,  O.  L. 
Dunaway;  District  of  Columbia,  A.  P. 
Bourland;  Florida,"  A.  A.  Murphree; 
Georgia,  M.  L.  Brlttaln ;  Kentucky,  F.  L. 
McVey ;  Louisiana,  W.  H.  Scroggs ;  Mary- 
land, E.  F.  Buchner;  Mississippi,  W.  H. 
Smith;  North  Carolina,  Harry  Howell; 
Oklahoma,  R.  L.  Wilson ;  South  Carolina, 
W.  S.  Currell;  Tennessee,  J.  A.  Thacks- 
ton ;  Texas,  S.  P.  Brooks ;  Virginia,  J.  P. 
McConnell;  West  Virginia,  J.  P.  Marsh. 
CommiMlons  on  Ednoitloiial  ProUems. 

The  members  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Society  empowered  Its  new  presi- 
dent. Dr.  McConnell,  to  appoint  six  com- 
missions to  study  carefully  and  report, 
fully  on  six  major  educational  problems, 
which,  they  believe,  have  vast  signifi- 
cance in  the  South;  namely,  (1)  educa- 
tional finance;  (2)  negro  education;  (3) 
health  education;  (4)  standards  and 
measurements;  (5)  moral  and  religious 
education ;  and  (6)  vocational  education. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  early  re- 
ports from  the  commissions  on  educa- 
tional finance  and  standards  and  meas- 
urements would  be  most  desirable  and 
helpful. 


-THIS  THANKLESS  FROFES- 
SION/' 

(A  letter  to  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  17» 
1018.) 

As  long  as  teachers  are  as  inadequately 
rewarded  as  they  now  are  there  will  be  a 
shortage,  and  teaching  will  be  recruited 
by  "weak  men  and  immature  women" 
and  by  those  who  merely  use  the  profes- 
sion as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  bet- 
ter. I  would  suggest  that  as  long  as  nor- 
mal school  graduates  receive  less  salary 
than  street  sweepers,  high-school  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  less  than  sec- 
tion foremen,  country  school-teachers  re- 
ceive less  to  teach  the  farmer's  children 
than  he  pays  his  hired  man  to  feed  hia 
hogs,  there  Is  not  much  Inducement  to 
lure  men  and  women  into  teaching  as  a 
permanent  profession. 

I  have  taught  for  five  years  in  public 
liJgh  schools  after  five  years  of  study  be- 
yond the  high  school  earning  the  degrees 
of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  and  have  never  re- 
ceived beyond  $1,200  per  year.  Friends 
of  mine  with  less  preparation  in  other 
professions  are  now  earning  from  two  to 
five  times  that.  Aside  from  the  poor  re- 
ward there  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
public  attitude  or  feeling  that  a  teacher  is 
an  unpractical  semihumorous  individual 
who  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any 
part  In  public  life  aside  from  teaching. 
Witness  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  get  a 
public  office,  and  notice  the  charge  of 
"theoretical"  being  brought  up  every 
time.  Wilson's  opponents  are  not  yet 
over  the  habit  of  sneeringly  referring  to 
him  as  "  the  theoretical  professor."  Dur- 
ing the  last  eight  months  I  have  been  in 
the  Army  as  a  private,  and  during  that 
time  have  received  more  "honor"  and 
flattery  for  my  "  service  "  to  the  country 
than  I  have  during  five  years  of  teaching. 
Which  is  of  the  most  real  value  to  the 
country?  An  unconscious  official  evalua- 
tion of  the  teaching  profession  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  members  of  the  medical, 
dental,  and  engineering  professions  are 
given  commissions  in  the  Army,  while 
teachers  who  choose  to  do  so  may  s^ve  in 
reconstruction  work  and  educational 
work  with  the  rank  of  private.  For  the 
above  reasons  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion may  •*  whistle  "  loud  and  long  before 
I  again  Join  this  thankless  profession. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  SURVEY. 

Rochester,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and 
Portland  have  completed  foreign  trade 
surveys  of  their  local  situations,  and 
several  other  of  the  15  cities  conducting 
surveys  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  are  approadilng  the  end  of 
their  task. 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


Pending  etlucntionnl  legislation  in  a 
miinber  of  States  is  siiuunarized  in  Legis- 
lative Clrcniars  5  and  G  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education,  reprotUwed  in  part  below : 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bills  pending: 

S.  B.  18  (Sharkey)  :  Raising  from  $15 
to  $21  tlie  annual  allowance  for  eadi 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

S.  B.  311  (Jones)  :  Making  more  rigid 
conditions  to  prevent  withholding  from 
school  children  between  8  and  lt>  years 
old ;  requiring  teachers  in  private  schools 
to  be  capable;  i^equlring  attendance  offi- 
cers in  districts  of  over  1,000  pupils  to 
be  certificated. 

S.  B.  312  (Jones)  :  Requir]ug  certain 
high-school  districts  to  provide  part-time 
educational  opiwrtunitles. 

S.  B.  313  (Jones)  :  Making  it  the  duty 
of  the  State  board  of  etlucation  to  estab- 
lish certain  courses  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing physical  education. 

»S.  B.  320  (Oarr)  :  County  boards  may 
grant  certificates  without  examination  to 
l)ersons  holding  college  degrees  from  in- 
stitutions represented  in  the  Association 
of  American  Unlvei-slties. 

8.  B.  402  (Sharkey):  Providing  that 
$900  instead  of  $550  (as  at  present)  shall 
be  apportioned  for  each  regular  teacher 
employed. 

S.  B.  (403)  Sharkey)  :  Fixing  at  $600 
l>er  teacher  the  basis  for  calculating  the 
county  scrhool  fund. 

H.  B.  242  (Saylor) :  State  school  fund 
shall  provide  $17.50  per  annum  for  each 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

H.  B.  243  (Saylor)  :  County  sui)erin- 
tendent  must  estimate  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  needeil  the  next  ensu- 
ing year— that  is,  $600  iier  teacher,  but 
not  less  than  $20  for  each  pupil  in  aver- 
age attendance. 

H.  B.  245  (Saylor)  :  Increasing  the 
county  school  fund. 

H.  B.  516  (Hughes)  :  Providing  for 
part-time  education  in  civic  and  voca- 
tional subjects. 

H.  B.  517  (Hughes)  :  Similar  to  S.  B. 

sn. 

H.  B.  588  (Price)  :  Teacher's  annual 
contribution  to  retirement  fund  to  be 
made  in  one  sum. 

H.  B.  671  (Dorris)  :  Providing  for  the 
registration  of  minors  by  a  regularly 
appointed  registrar  in  every  school  dis- 
trict 

H.  B.  705  (Brooks)  :  Providing  for  the 
organization  of  State  training  high 
schools  to  be  supported  Jointly  by  the 
high-school  district  where  located  and 
State  university. 

H.  B.  854  (Baker) :  Providing  for  a 
maximum  of  40  pupils,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  in  any  classroom  in  ele- 
mentary s<hools. 

Hthxuktu 

13ill  pending: 

U.  B.  — :  Relating  to  the  establish- 
ment, regulation,  supervision,  and  main- 
tenance of  vocational  schools,  depart- 
me^nts  or  classes,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  to  pro- 
vi4^  for  the  support  of  same  from  Fed- 


eral, State,  and  district  funds,  and  to  ap- 
propriate moneys  for  such  purpose;  to 
define  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education. 

New  Jency, 

Bills  pending: 

S.  B.  58  ((Jaae) :  Pi-ovides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  district  superintendents  of 
schools  In  Article  VII,  school  districts 
having  enrollment  of  5()0  pupils. 

S.  B.  61  (Mackey) :  Increases  the  sal- 
ary of  helping  teachers  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  i)er  year,  exclusive  of  their  ex- 
penses. 

S.  B.  68  < Mackey)  :  Increases  the  sal- 
ary of  county  superintendents  of  schools 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

North  CaroliM. 

Bills  i)ending: 

H.  B.  322  (Bryant)  :  Providing  fur  a 
six-months  school  term  In  every  public 
school  district  of  the  State  in  compliance 
with  section  3,  article  9,  of  the  State 
constitution. 

H.  B.  323  (Bryant) :  Providing  a 
county-school  budget  for  each  county; 
tixlng  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and 
maximum  expense  fund  for  incidentals 
and  buildings. 

North  Dokoto. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  61  (Hanson)  :  Authorizing  dis- 
trict school  board  to  levy  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  mills,  and  authorizing  voters 
to  vote  15  additional  mills. 

H.  B.  81  (Harding) :  Providing  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers; State  board  of  education  to  have 
sole  charge  of  issuance  of  teachers'  certi- 
ficates. 

H.  B.  94  (Harris) :  Providhig  a  county 
tax  for  night  schools. 

H.  B.  96  (Harris)  :  Providing  that 
only  the  English  language  shall  be  taught 
in  the  schools  up  to  and  including  the 
eighth  grade. 

H.  B.  106  (Herbort)  :  Authorizing 
county  commissioners  and  county  super- 
intendant,  on  petition  of  majority  of 
voters  of  districts  affected,  to  change 
boundaries  of  school  districts. 

H.  B.  109  (Kamrath) :  Amending  the 
State  constitution  to  regulate  the  Invest- 
ment of  permanent  school  funds. 

H.  B.  119  (Whipple) :  Providing  the 
manner  of  organizing  consolidated  school 
districts. 

H.  B.  131  (Walker) :  Providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  subagricultural  school 
in  Morton  County. 

H.  B.  143  (Brostuen) :  Making  pro- 
vision for  the  discontinuance  of  consoli- 
dated schools  and  the  i-eestablishment 
of  common  schools  in  consolidated  school 
districts. 
S.  B.  49  (Pendray) :  Regulating  the  in- 
vestment of  the  university  and  school 
land  funds. 

S.  B.  63  (Church)  :  Accepting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  "  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  Con- 
gress ;  making  an  appropriation  for  pro- 
viding vocational  education. 

S.  B.  69  (Stenmo) :  Providing  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  of  county   super- 


intendents in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

S.  B.  80  (Hunt) :  Providing  for  health 
inspection  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

S.  B.  103 :  Appropriating  $7,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  evening  public  schools. 

S.  B.  113  (Liwlerback) :  Providing  for 
the  use  of  public  buildings  for  public 
meetings. 

S.  B.  134  (CahlU)  :  Providing  for  the 
administration  of  the  i)enal  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  of  the  public 
schools  by  a  board  of  administration. 

PemuylTanio. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  Res.  3  (Scott)  :  That  there  shall  l)e 
establlslied  in  the  high  schools  in  first, 
second,  and  third  class  districts  a  course 
of  military  training  as  offered  by  the 
United  States  War  Department. 

H.  B.  286  (Davis) :  Amending  sections 
1608  and  2016  of  tlie  School  Code  by  pro- 
hibiting the  teaching  of  the  German  lan- 
guage In  the  public  schools  and  State 
normal  schools. 

H.  B.  309  (Cook)  :  Amending  section 
1412  of  the  School  Code  so  that  school 
directors  may  at  their  option  permit  chil- 
dren who  are  Inmates  of  orphan  asylums, 
etc.,  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
district. 

H.  B.  330  (Scott):  Establishing  a 
course  of  military  and  health  Instruction 
and  training  in  certain  public  schools  and 
normal  schools  and  in  colleges  and  imi- 
verslties  receiving  State  appropriations, 
and  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  18  not  In  such  institutions;  creating 
a  military  training  commission,  prescrib- 
ing it.9  powers  and  duties,  authorizing 
military  and  school  authorities  to  permit 
the  use  of  certain  property,  and  making 
an  appropriation. 

H.  B.  331  (Scott)  :  Establishing  a 
course  of  military  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  certaiil  public  schools  and  normal 
schools  and  in  colleges  and  universities 
receiving  State  appropriations;  creating 
a  military  training  commission ;  prescrib- 
ing its  powers  and  duties;  authorizing 
military  and  school  authorities  to  i)ermit 
the  use  of  certain  property ;  and  making 
an  appropriation. 

S.  B.  168  (Dalx)  :  Same  as  House  bill 
330. 

S.  B.  157  (McConnel) :  Amending  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  3,  1909,  relating 
to  fire  escapes  on  certain  buildings  not  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  by 
omitting  the  requirement  that  all  such 
buildings  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  by  June  1, 1920. 

H.  B.  163  (Mallery)  :  Amending  section 
1414  of  the  School  Code  by  requiring 
children  between  ages  of  8  and  16  to  at- 
tend schools  In  which  subjects  of  study 
are  taught  in  the  English  language. 

H.  B.  165  (Dunn) :  Amending  sections 
524  and  525  .of  the  School  Code  so  that 
school  districts  of  the  first  class  may  levy 
a  tax  of  not  less  than  2}  mills  nor  more 
than  8  mills  and  such  taxes  shall  be  levied 
and  assessed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
municipal  taxes. 

H.  B.  175  (Home) :  Providing  assist- 
ance to  widows,  widowed  mothers,  or- 
phans under  16,  and  incapacitated  adults, 
providing  means  of  taxation  for  mainte- 
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nance  of  such  fund  and  placing  the  ad- 
ministration in  tbe  course,  etc. 

H.  B.  177 :  Defining  and  regulating  the 
teaching  of -.physical  culture  In  public 
schools  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cla^ 
districts  and  State  normal  schools,  creat- 
ing a  department  of  pliysical  culture  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

H.  B.  178  (Home) :  To  create  the 
home  education  bureau  for  child  welfare 
in  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  malting  an  appropriation  there- 
for. 

H.  B.  183  (Stott) :  Amending  section 
524  of  the  School  CJode  so  that  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  may  levy  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  8 
mills. 

H.  B.  185  (Lauler)  :  Amending  section 
524  of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that 
iti  school  districts  of  the  first  class  each 
male  resident  over  21  years  of  age  shall 
annually  pay  an  occupation  tax  of  $1  in 
addition  to  any  other  taxes  that  he  may 
now  pay. 

S.  B.  25  (Schantz) :  To  amend  section 
1515  of  the  School  Code  making  legal 
bonds  issued  during  the  period  when 
legal  proceedings  were  in  operation,  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  certain  ter- 
ritory to  school  distrlcta 

S.  B.  80  (Dalx) :  Amending  the  school 
employees*  retirement  bill  regulating  the 
superannuation  retirement  so  as  not  to 
apply  to  principals,  heads  of  high  schools, 
heads  of  astronomical  observatories,  and 
heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  remain  in  active 
service,  etc. 

S.  B.  107  (Sones) :  To  provide  for  the 
establishment,  erection,  equipment,  and 
management  of  a  Pennsylvania  home  for 
boys  and  for  the  commitment  thereto 
of  delinquent  boys  between  the  ages  of 
G  and  18  years,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 


Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  601  (Eaton) :  Amending  stat- 
utes providing  for  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages. 

H.  B.  002  (Eaton) :  Creating  a  depart- 
ment of  dhild  welfare  under  the  State 
board  of  health. 

H.  B.  605  (Eaton) :  Amending  earlier 
legislation  dealing  with  child  health  and 
school  sanitation,  and  providing  for 
State  sui)ervi8lon  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools. 

H.  B.  620  (Brown) :  Making  Novem- 
ber 11,  as  Victory  Day,  a  holiday. 

H.  B.  047  (Butts)  :  Providing  addi- 
tional State  aid  for  professional  super- 
vision, Increasing  State  aid  from  $750  for 
towns  paying  at  least  $1,500  for  super- 
vision to  one-half  of  superintendent's 
salary,  but  not  exceeding  $1,000'  per 
town. 


Bills  pending : 

1.  Fixing  a  minimum  salary  and  ten- 
are  of  ofiice  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools. 

2.  Abolishing  the  county  liigh  sdiool 
board  and  transferring  Its  functions  to 
the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  Amending  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  Lowers  minimum  age  limit 
from  S  to  7 ;  requires  attendance  for  en- 


tire school  term;  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  attendance  officers. 

4.  Providing  for  a  biennial  instead  of 
an  annual  school  census. 


Bills  pending : 

H.  B.  33  (Thompson) :  Permitting 
county  and  city  officers  to  close  their  of- 
fices at  12  o'clock  (noon)  on  Saturdays 

H.  B.  38  (Thompson) :  Establishing  a 
State  normal  school  at  Centralla,  Wash. 

H.  B.  30  (Shattuck) :  Classifying  coun- 
ties and  fixing  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools. 

H.  B.  104  (committee  on  education) : 
Regulating  student  fees  in  the  University 
of  Washington. 

H.  B.  128  (Mrs.  Haskell) :  Amending 
teachers'  retirement  law  for  districts  of 
first  class.  Provides  that  deficiency  In 
current  retirement  fund  be  made  up  by 
district  tax. 

H.  B.  139  (Brown) :  Providing  for  the 
county-unit  system  of  school  administra- 
tion. 

S.  B.  41  (Judd) :  Providing  for  the 
apportionment  of  school  funds  when 
schools  are  closed  on  account  of  epidemic 
in  current  year.  Apportionment  on 
basis  of  attendance  in  last  prior  year 
when  schools  were  not  so  closed. 

S.  B.  56  (Phlpps) :  Providing  for  the 
retirement  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  districts  other  than  first  class. 

S.  B.  03  (education  committee) :  Re- 
lating to  the  powers  of  school  directors 
and  amending  the  education  law  gener- 
allj'. 

S.  B.  101  (Smith) :  Amending  Article 
III  of  the  constitution.  Fixes  salary  of 
State  superintendent  at  $5,000,  "  or  such 
other  sum  as  the  legislature  may  direct." 


The  efficiency  of  an  illiterate  people  in 
competition  with  an  educated  nation  is 
as  the  crooked  stick  against  the  sulky 
plow;  the  sickle  against  the  reaper;  the 
bullock  cart  against  the  express  train, 
the  ocean  greyhound,  and  the  aeroplane ; 
the  pony  messenger  against  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  wireless. — Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation Bulletin,  1917,  No,  22. 


TBACHBSS*  BAUkEIBS. 

<T.  P.  Scott  In  Hattiesbucg  (Miss.) 
Normal  College  News.) 

"  W'e  beg  pardon  for  presuniilng  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  small  matter. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  one  could  see 
what  we  are  talking  about  with  the  ordi- 
nary eye,  but  now  it  will  require  a  micro- 
scope. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  $2,000 
that  was  paid  a  university  professor  for 
his  services  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
grocery  bills  and  leave  a  small  balance 
for  missions. 

*'  But  that  was  before  the  time  of  the 
present  generation. 

"The  cost  of  living  has  doubled  and 
trebled  within  the  post  few  years,  and 
the  university  professor  is  still  receiving 
the  same  munificent  annual  compensa- 
tion that  {le  received  50  years  ago. 

"We  know  a  girl  who  studied  short- 
hand while  finishing  her  teacher-training 
course  and  instead  of  taking  a  school  at 
from  $400  to  $600  per  year  (she  was  of- 
fered a  good  teaching  position)  she  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  office  help  at  $1,200 
a  year. 

"  We  know  another  young  girl  who 
learned  shorthand  while  taking  her  high- 
school  course  and  was  immediately  given 
a  business  position,  without  having  had 
a  day's  experience,  at  $1,200  a  year." 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  plan- 
ning a  union  building  that  will  be  a 
memorial  to  the  students  who  served  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war. 

Public  libraries  in  18  Wisconsin  cities 
have  on  their  staffs  during  February  and 
March  students  from  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary School  at  Madison,  sent  out  for 
practical  library  experience  to  supple- 
ment their  studies. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  SERVICE  STATION. 

The  School  Board  Service  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  assists 
boards  of  trustees  of  nniversities,  colleges,  normal  schools  and  technical 
schools  in  finding  presidents,  deans,  professors,  and  instmctors.  It  also 
assists  city  and  connty  boards  of  education  in  finding  superintendents, 
principals,  high-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special 
subjects. 

The  station  maintains  extensive  registers  of  persons  qualified  for  such 
positions.  The  purpose  of  the  service  is  not  primarily  to  find  positions 
for  teachers,  but  rather  to  serve  the  cause  of  education  by  assisting  in 
finding  teachers  for  positions.  Ho  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  this 
service. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  School  Board  Service  Station, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AllMV  AND  NAVV 

VOUNtf  MtM«  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


State's  Educational  System  Studied  by  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Request  of  State  Authorities— Eteventh  State  to  Be  Aided  in 
This  Way. 

On  invitation  of  the  Alabama  Education  Commission 
recently  created  by  the  Alabama  Legislature,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  begun  a  survey  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Slate  of  Alabama.  Representatives  of  the 
bureau  met  with  members  of 
the  commission  and  others  at 
Montgomery,  March  11. 

Alabama  is  the  eleventh  State  to 
have  a  survey  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
its  educational  system  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  others  being 
Iowa,  Washington,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Tennessee,  Delaware,  and  South  Da- 
kota. Alabama  is  the  fourth  State 
to  have  a  complete  State-wide  sur- 
\cy  under  Government  auspices, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  South  Da- 
kota having  preceded  her.  Reports 
of  all  the  previous  surveys  have  been 
published  by  the  Government,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tennessee  and  Dela- 
ware, which  are  not  yet  complete, 
and  it  is  believed  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation will  similarly  print  a  report 
of  its  findings  in  Alabama. 

Actkm  of  the  Alaboma  Legisfcitare. 

On  January  24  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islature passed  the  following  act  pro- 
viding for  the  survey: 

1 .  That  the  governor  shall  appoint 
a  commission  of  five  persons,  all  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, to  make  a  study  of  the  pub- 
lic educational  system  of  Alabama, 
including  all  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the 
same  and  to  report  its  findings  with  recommendations  for  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  to  the  governor  on  or  before  July  1,  1919. 

2.  That  the  said  commission  is  empowered  to  employ  expert 
assistance  in  the  several  fields  of  public  education  in  which  the 
State  is  engaged  and  shall  supply  such  clerical  help  and  equipment 
as  shall  be  necessary. 

3.  That  the  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free 

access  to  all  public  records.    All  public  school  and  educational 

institutions,  teachers,  instructors,  faculties,  officers,  and  employees 

shall  furnish  all  information  and  assistance  in  their  power  in  making 

such  a  study  as  is  contemplated  under  this  act.    The  members  of 

(Continued  on  paga  14.) 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN. 


California  Law  Now  in  Active  Operation— What  the  Movement 

Means. 


^ 


Letter  from  a  soldier  who  learned  to  write  in  the  camp  schooL 


Teaching  the  teachers  and  physical  training  directors 
how  to  carry  out  a  complete  State  program  of  physical 
education  is  the  most  important  task  so  far  attempted 
imder  the  new  California  physical  education  law,  pre- 
scribing physical  education 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
every  school  in  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  report  of 
the  State  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education,  just  issued. 

The  new  law  went  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  1918,  and  the 
supervisor  assumed  his  duties 
January  16  last  year.  The 
report  now  out  reviews  the 
agitation  which  led  up  to  the 
new  law  and  the  measures 
taken  during  the  first  year  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  law 
provides: 

1.  That  boards  of  education  and 
high-school  boards  shall  prescribe 
courses  of  physical  education  in 
accordance  with  aims  which  are 
stated  In  the  law. 

2.  That  the  superintendents  of 
schools,  boards  of  education,  boards 
of  school  trustees  and  high-school 
boards,  shall  enforce  the  courses  of 
physical  education  thus  prescribed. 

3.  That  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  schools  who  are  not  ex- 
cused, shall  attend  such  courses  dur- 
ing periods  which  shall  average  20 
minutes  in  each  school  day,  and  that 

all  high-school  pupils  who  are  not  excused  shall  attend  such  course 
for  at  least  two  hours  each  week. 

4.  That  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  city,  county  or  school 
district  is  sufficient,  such  city,  or  county,  or  district  shall  employ  a 
competent  supervisor  and  such  special  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary. 


The  New  Denuind  for  Phyalcal  Edncmtion. 


Clark  W. 


Reviewing  the  demand  for  physical  education,  Dr. 
Hetherington,  supervisor  of  physical  education,  says: 

This  is  a  new  demand.    The  causes  of  the  past  neglect  will  illu- 
minate this  new  demand. 
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First.  The  school,  as  an  institutioD,  developed  to  teach  the 
written  langaagc,  the  three  R's,  and  the  cultural  content  of  books. 
All  the  re3t  of  education,  including  physical  educatioin,  was  left  to 
the  natural  discipline  of  the  home  and  the  community.  The  book 
curriculum  still  holds  its  traditional  sway,  though  tto  '^pmctical'' 
and  vocational  activities  are  about  to  change  the  balance.  Physical 
education  is  still  in  a  difficult  position.  The  theory  of  it  has  been 
neglected  by  schools  of  education.  The  school  man  has  not  thought 
of  it  as  his  problem.    He  does  not  understand  it. 

Second.  Public  opinion  has  not  gained  strength  to  coimaand  an 
efficient  organization  of  pliysicai  education,  because  only  within  a 
fcAv  years  liave  we  come  as  a  Nation  out  of  the  dominating  influences 
of  pioneer  life.  In  the  youth  and  the  taditione  of  the  generation 
which  until  recently  controlled  public  opinion,  life  was  more  gener- 
ally in  the  open,  more  strenuous,  varied  and  exciting.  Children 
had  a  natural,  outdoor  life  which  stimulated  play  and  they  entered 
directly  into  the  simple  multltadinoiis  activities  of  the  home  and  the 
community  and  they  imitated  these  activities  in  dramatic  play. 
Adult  recreative  customs  were  closely  knit  into  the  domestic, 
industrial  and  social  life  and  children  entered  into  these  activities. 
Hence,  there  has  been  no  general  consciousness  of  the  need  for  an 
institutionally  organized  play  or  physical  education. 


Thini.  Ameficaii  Puritaiiusm,  with  its  fear  of  pleasure  and  play; 
established  pnejudices  which  fostered  the  neglect  of  physical  edu- 
cation. American  children  have  suffered  from  tlie  common  idea 
that  play  was  synonymous  with  fooling  or  activity  that  was  not 
wortli  while.  Closely  aasodated  with  tho3c  feelings  are  tlio  subtle 
eurvivals  of  medieval  asceticiBm  with  its  contempt  for  the  physical; 
and  medieval  scholasticism  with  its  exaltation  of  the  intellect. 
These  have  many  ramifications  of  attitude  and  feeling  in  educational 
and  cultural  thought,  especially  in  our  universities,  and  have  fos- 
tered the  neglect  of  the  "physical"  side  of  education. 

Fourth.  As  traditional  educational  thought  and  research  have 
been  directed  to  the  intellectual  side  of  education  and  its  psycho- 
logical foundations,  and  the  corre3ponding  philosophy  of  physical 
education  and  its  physiological  fimct ions  have  been  neglected  by  the 
schoola  of  education,  school  officials  have  been  left  without  crit^ia 
for  judging  the  ftmctiona  or  values  of  physical  education  and  have 
tolerated  in  many  cities  cheap  adaptations  of  gymnastic  systems 
which  grew  in  foreign  soil,  and  which  had  no  relationship  to  American 
life  or  ideals  and  which  were  as  barren  of  results  in  developing 
efficient  American  citizens  as  they  were  in  intelligible  purpose. 
This  common  procedure  has  not  inspired  enthusiasm. 


STATES  MAKING  DRIVE  ON  ILUTERACY. 


Launches  Movement  for  Special  A&mls  In  Each  Cemlir — Louisiana  Plans 
Teachers  of  Adults  for  Slimmer  Months— Notable  Becord  of  Work  WiCli  BHterates 
Bevealed  In  Draft. 


That  a  niunber  of  the  States  are  resolved 
to  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
before  the  1920  census  is  taken,  one  year 
hence,  is  indicated  by  recent  reports  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Alabama,  State  Supt.  Dowell  announces, 
is  launching  a  movement  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  special  agent  for  the  removal 
of  illiteracy  in  the  individual  counties;  two 
counties  having  already  begun  this  work. 

in  Louisiana  State  Supt.  Harris  is  advis- 
ing the  school  officials  of  a  score  or  more  of 
I>anshe3  where  adult  illiteracy  is  great  to 
supply  special  teachers  for  the  summer 
inonths  and  require  them  to  organize  classeB 
among  the  adult  illiterates  at  convenient 
hours  during  the  day  and  evening,  with  a 
view  to  teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and 
•'cipher." 

State  Supt.  Harris  expects  no  startling 
results.  "We  need  not  attempt  to  fool 
ourselves  into  believing  that  the  job  is  an 
easy  one, "  he  says,  "it  is  anything  but  easy. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  impress  the  adult 
illiterates  with  the  importance  of  instruc- 
tion and  secure  their  cooperation.  This  is 
true  even  when  skillful,  tactful  teachers 
are  employed.  Wc  expect  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  I  feel  8iu*e  that  we  shall  reach 
several  hundred  of  these  people  during  the 
Bunmier. " 

AklwBHi's  niHeimcy  War  Task. 

Alabama's  plan  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  Alabama  Illiteracy  Commission,  which 
has  to  its  credit  a  remarkable  piece  of  war 
work  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  among 
drafted  men.  Between  April  1  and  October 
1,   1918,   8,135  soldier  illiterates  were  re- 


ported, and  3,636,  or  45  per  cent  of  them, 
were  taught.  The  following  is  a  tablo  by 
counties: 


County. 


Barbour.... 

Bibb 

Bollodk.... 

Butler 

Calhoitii 

ChantbflTS. . 
Cherokee... 

Clarke. 

Clay 

CleDunie. . . 

Coffee 

Colbert..... 
Conecuh.... 

Coon 

Covizigtan.. 
Grenahaw.. 
Cunman.... 

Dalo 

De  Kalb... 
Etowah..., 

Fayetto 

Franklin... 

Geneva 

Hale , 

Henry 

Houston... 
Jackson... 
Jefferson. . , 


lAuderdale... 

I.^ , 

Limestone. . . 

Madison 

Xarion , 

Marshal] 

Mobile 

Morgan 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph..., 

RusseD 

Shelby 

St.aalr 

Tuscaloosa.. 

Walker 

Washington. 
Wilcox 


Total., 


Number 
ofUIitfli^ 
ate8r»* 
ported  by 
ooosty 
manager. 


10* 


34 
108 
315 
175 
180 

lao 

119 
100 
400 
150 

82 

47 
384 
172 
235 

50 
200 
400 
170 

78 
100 

473 
250 
560 
225 
60 
200 
235 
276 
252 
222 
207 
128 
260 
130 
105 
06 
38 
187 
106 
210 
300 
53 
31 


Number 
ef  Illiter- 
ates 
taught. 


70 

6 

10 

90 

75 

102 

140 

18 

106 

30 

69 

100 

72 

15 

106 

135 

192 

47 

26 

153 

12 

40 

25 

10 

431 

150 

160 

108 

30 

133 

100 

18 

115 

17 

103 

80 

160 

14 

78 

29 

10 

15 

101 

75 

40 

27 

4 


8.135 


3.636 


FerooRt- 

age 
taught. 


67.3 


ao.4 

4&4 
23.8 
58 
77.7 
15 
» 
30 
17.4 
06.6 
87.8 
31.9 
27.6 
7&4 
81.7 
79.6 
13 
38 
7 
51 
25 


28.5 

48 

SO 

66.6 

42.5 

6.5 
45.6 

8 
50 
32 
61.5 
11 

74.2 
43.9 
26 

8 
95 
36 
13.3 
51 
13 


45 


Summary. 
Total  number  illiterates,  21  to  31,  as 

reported 8, 135 

Total  number  illiterates,  21  to  31,  ro- 

ported  as  taught 3,636 

Percentage  of  those  reported  taught..        45 
Number  counties  reporting  teaching 

done 47 

Number  counties  reporting  no  white 

illiterates 5 

Hhttmj  or  «w  BfevMMBt  in  Aiabanoi. 

The  development  of  the  movement  is  thus 
described  by  State  Supt.  Dowell  in  his 
special  report  just  issued: 

In  February,1918,  a  special-emeigcncy  war 
call  was  sent  out  by  State  Supt.  Dowell, 
secretary  of  the  Illiteracy  Commission.  In 
each  county  oi  the  State  a  central  committee, 
with  autbcnity  to  make  the  county  plan  and 
choose  local  workers,  was  appointed  with  the 
following  representative  citizens  as  mem- 
bers: The  }ndge  of  probate,  the  county 
superintendent  of  education,  the  8ui)er- 
intendent  of  citv  schools  of  the  county  site, 
a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs^  the  president  of  the  County  Medical 
Association,  the  president  of  the  County 
School  Improvement  Association,  and  the 
county  high  school  principal.  The  plan 
suggested  to  each  county  central  committee 
provided  for  certain  subcommittees  wliich 
were  to  perform  such  duties  as  giving 
publicity  to  the  campaign,  obtaining  an 
accurate  list  of  the  illiterate  registrants,  pro- 
vidii^  teachers,  etc.  The  work  was  to  be 
done  during  the  months  of  ^larch  and  April. 

THE   SUMMER  CAMTAIGN. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  if  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  good  was  to  result,  the 
county  leaders  must  be  given  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  campaign  and  a  greater 
enthusiasm  for  the  work;  that  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  through  written  communi- 
caticms;  and  that  personal  contact  must  bo 
seciured  by  the  emplovment  of  additional 
field  agents.  Mr.  H.  (j.  Dowling,  who  had 
conducted  a  summer  campaign  for  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy  in  Shelby  County,  and 
^ho  had  taught  illiterate  soldiers  while  in 
camp,  was  employed  by  the  Ulitcnicy  Com- 
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ttiission.  Under  the  di /cation  of  the  Illit- 
eracy Commiasi^n  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Advisory  War  ('jiiacil  of  the  Alabama 
.  Educational  Association,  Mr.  Dowling  made 
an  attempt  to  discover  and  to  develop  public 
sentiment  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
illiterate  selectmen  by  presenting  the  mat- 
ter to  various  rotary  clubs,  clmmbers  of 
commerce,  and  other  busineaa  and  social 
organizations  throughout  the  State.  The 
response  of  these  business  men  was  moet 
gratif>dng.  and  without  exception  they 
pledged  their  active  support. 

Since  the  work  of  the  Illiteracy  Commis- 
sion depends  for  financial  support  entirely 
upon  popular  subscription,  and  since  the 
treasury  was  practically  empty,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  some  way  to  secure  the 
funds  necessary  for  putting  into  the  field  a 
sufficient  number  of  organizers  to  get  the 
campaign  under  way  properly.  Realizing 
that  this  work  was  a  distinct  war  measure, 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Advisory  War  Coun- 
cil aud  of  the  Alabama  Illiteracy  Commission 
made  application  to  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  for  financial  aid.  Chairman  Lloyd 
M.  Hooper,  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  was 
found  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
antiilliteracy  effort  as  a  war  measure,  and  an 
appropriation  suflScient  to  cover  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  10  regional  organizers  was 
guaranteed. 

Gov.  Henderson  was  formally  requested 
bv  the  federation  officially  to  designate  an 
illitoracy  day.  Accordingly  June  22  was 
named  and  a  suitable  proclamation  issued. 

Immediately^  after  its  decision  to  render 
financial  aid  in  the  campaign,  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  brought  the  weight  of  its 
influence  to  bear  in  support  of  the  ulitcracy 
W()r<.  through  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  Defense  Record,  through  personal 
appeals  to  leaders  in  the  various  counties, 
and  through  the  activities  of  the  county 
('ouncils  of  Defense.  In  this  way  access 
was  had  to  the  registration  blanks  of  draft- 
men  in  possession  of  the  local  boards  and  in 
many  counties  "schools  of  instruction''  for 
drnftmcn  were  called  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  arranging  for  the  teaching  of  the 
illiterates. 

The  plan  of  the  county  organization  was 
enlarged  by  adding  to  the  central  committee 
the  county  chairman  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense, and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Auburn,  the 
county  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents 
also  8er\'ed.  The  chief  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  before,  was  the  designation  of  a 
county  manager  and  the  organization  for 
practical  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
success. 

PLANS   USED. 

The  plans  su^ested  were  easily  adaptable 
to  local  conditions,  and  whatever  plan  was 
used  was  successful  when  prosecuted  by  the 
right  county  manager.  To  the  countv  man- 
agers and  to  the  faithful  teachers  tribute  is 
due  for  their  patriotic  service,  which  was  in 
reality  a  labor  of  love. 

In  ('onecuh  and  Henry  Counties  the  indi- 
vidual plan  was  used  with  marked  success. 
In  Henry  and  Chambers  Counties  every 
man  who  registered  as  illiterate  was  inter- 
viewed personally,  and  detailed  information 
concerning  him  was  carefully  tabulated  and 
followed  up.  The  work  was  done  on  the 
"one  in  the  hill"  plan,  and  when  one  in- 
structor failed  to  get  the  illiterate  man  to 
work  another  was  at  once  put  on  the  trail. 
A  regional  oi^ganizer  wrote,  **If  you  have  the 
blues  over  the  work  and  want  to  get  an  in- 
spiration, just  pack  your  kit  for  Chambers 
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County  and  get  Bamett  and  McGehee  to 
show  you  what  they  arc  doing.  At  one 
country  school  nine  men  were  at  work  two 
hours  every  afternoon  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Annie  Sargent.  Three  weeks 
ago  those  men  could  neimcr  read  nor  write  a 
word.  I  wish  you  could  hear  them  now  and 
see  their  work." 

Jefferson  Counter  had  night  classes  with 
paid  teachers,  whilo  Madison  County  had 
afternoon  classes  with  volunteer  teachers. 
In  Crenshaw  County,  schools  were  r^ularly 
organized  in  various  school  districts.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  every  man  entering 
school  learned  to  read  and  write. 

TYPICAL  SUCCESSES. 

The  report  of  the  work  in  Covington 
County  is  typical.  Letters  were  mailed  to 
school  trustees,  ministers,  and  teachers,  all 
of  whom  responded  to  the  call  for  a  general 
rally  at  the  county  seat,  where  Ihe  plan  of 
campaign  was  worked  out  in  detail.  After 
the  address  of  each  illiterate  draftman  had 
been  placed  on  a  special  card,  it  was  turned 
over  to  a  specially  selected  local  representa- 
tive who  was  to  get  in  close  personal  touch 
with  him.  Simultaneously,  meeting^s  were 
held  throughout  the  county  to  acauaint  ^e 
people  with  the  work  and  secure  tneir  coop- 
eration. A  hearty  response  was  found 
everywhere,  teachers  were  selected  and  the 
work  begun.  Among  the  agencies  that 
were  especially  enthusiastic  in  their  co- 
operation were  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tiou;  the  local  draft  board,  churches  and 
ministers,  women's  dubs,  and  many  patri- 
otic individuals.  The  campaign  reached  its 
climax  in  a  most  unique  educational  gather- 
ing at  the  court  house  in  Andalusia,  at  which 
were  present  more  than  150  of  the  illiterate 
registrants.  In  addition  to  patriotic  music 
and  addresses,  several  of  the  men  who  had 
been  studying  showed  specimens  of  their 
work  and  m  a  pathetic  way  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  maao  their  prog- 
ress possible.  Letters  from  once  unletter^ 
men  were  exhibited  and  all  present  were 
touched.  A  moet  interesting  incident  was 
the  story  of  Slaughter  Helms,  a  14-vear-old 
seventh-grade  scnoolbov,  who  tola  of  his 
work  in  teaching  two  of  the  men.  He  was 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

Little  Minnie  Belle  Diamond  also  told  of 
her  happiness  in  teaching  *'big  brother'* 
who,  forced  by  necessity  to  forego  education 
for  himself,  was  seeing  to  it  that  his  sister 
was  kept  in  school.  Many  other  touch- 
ing incidents  were  related  during  Uic 
progress  of  the  meeting.  The  interest  was 
intense  throughout,  and  all  present  were 
deeply  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
group  of  young  men,  physically  fit  but  to- 
tally unlettered.  In  the  face  of  such  gen- 
uine interest  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
unlettered  men  present  glaaly  agreed  to  be 
taught,  and  that  the  work  went  steadily 
forward  with  good  results. 


sentativei  of  associations  of  the  institutions 
themselves  recently  attempted  to  answer 
this  question,  and  their  report  has  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as 
Bulletin  1918,  No.  30,  under  the  title 
"Resources  and  Standards  of  College 3  of 
Arts  and  Sciences." 

As  set  forth  by  the  committee  the  sug- 
gested requirements  for  a  successful  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  arc  as  follows: 

I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000. 
At  least  three-fifths  of  an  income  a?  small  as 
$40,000  should  be  expended  for  salaries  for 
teaching  and  administration.  Exception  is 
made  of  certain  denominational  institutions 
whose  teaching  staffs  work  without  salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous 
substantial  institutions  indicates  that  col- 
lege work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  Y>or  utu- 
dent.  The  minimum  productive  endow- 
ment for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
be  $250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
with  advancing  standards  and  prices  this 
amount  should  bo  rapidly  increased;  prob- 
ably twice  as  much  will  be  needed  in  the 
near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assur- 
ance of  stability.  Institutions  should  strive 
to  bring  their  endowment  to  the  point  where 
it  will  yield  at  least  half  of  the  money  needed 
for  annual  expenses. 

At  Lost  EloTcn  Departments. 

III.  A  college  of  arts  and  science j  should 
have  as  many  as  11  departments,  in  each  of 
which  at  least  one  teacher  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  collegiate  instruction.  Somo  of  the 
laiger  departments  will  require  more  than 
one  instructor.  The  following  departments 
are  suggested:  English;  modem  languages 
(or  French  or  German  or  Spanish)  other  Uian 
English;  ancient  languages;  history;  philos- 
ophy and  psychology;  economic,  political, 
and  social  sciences;  mathematics;  physics; 
chemistry;  biology  (or  zoology  and  botany); 
geology;  and  geography.  In  addition  it 
seems  desirable,  wherever  possible,  to 
sepaiato  the  departments  of  Romance  and 
Germanic  languages,  and  some  of  the  other 
groups  might  well  be  divided,  especially  in 
the  larger  colleges. 

IV.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  a  faculty  of  at  least  15  members  devot- 
ing full  timo  to  college  work. 

V.  If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  main- 
tains an  academy  or  preparatory  department 
this  department  should  bo  "distinct  in  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  discipline. ' '  Exception 
may  be  made,  as  noted  above,  of  certain 
denominational  institutions  whose  traditions 
and  policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary 
education  with  collegiate  education  under 
the  same  institutional  control.  In  such 
cases  the  preparatory  department  should  be 
admimstiativcly  separated  from  the  college 
department. 
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VI.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of 
arts  and  Bciencee  should  have  ptixvued  grad- 
uate study  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's 
dc^ee.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  iacttbty 
should  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy or  degrees  representing  equivalent 
scholarly  attainments  bestowed  by  reputable 
graduate  schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
the  faculty  should  have  secured  the  master's 
degree  in  course  at  a  reputable  graduate 
school. 

VIT.  Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week 
should  be  regarded  as  tiie  maximum  program 
of  a  college  teacher. 

VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours  a 
week  for  each  student  for  36  weeks  a  year  for 
four  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
program  of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  units  of  secondary 
work  has  been  regarded  as  the  acceptable 
minimum  for  admission  to  eoUege,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  mp- 
resented  the  standard  set  by  most  standard- 
izing a^enciee,  there  is  now  a  general  tend- 
ency to  raise  this  requirement  to  15  units. 
A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  riiould  require 
15  units  for  unconditional  admisBion.  In 
judging  the  reports  of  collies  appearing  m 
this  study,  however,  the  prevailing  standsfrd 
ef  1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

X.  The  maximum  number  of  conditions 
allowed  should  not  exceed  two. 

XI.  The  average  salary  for  assistant  pro- 
fessors in  25  colleges  of  unquestioned  stand- 
ing, in  Table  1,  is  $1,369.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  professors  at  the  same  group  of  institu- 
tions is  $2,174.  Conditions  of  living  di£fer, 
and  an  absolute  standard  can  not  justly  be 
set  up.  Colleges  should  plan  to  make  their 
salary  schedules  approximate  at  least  the 
foregoing  avenges. 

XII.  Recitation  or  quiz  sections  eiiould 
•not  contain  more  than  from  20  to  90  students. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  students  should  be  the 
limit  in  laboratory  sectioDs. 

XIII.  At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  luid 
periodicals  for  the  library.  Probably  two 
or  three  times  this  figinre  would  be  needed 
to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  condition.  A 
similar  sum  should  be  appropriated  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  laboratories. 

Membera  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  oiganizati<»i8  dealing 
with  higher  education,  as  follows:  Prof. 
Walter  Ballon  Jacobs,  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools; 
Commissioner  John  H.  Finley,  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland;  Prof.  Bert  £. 
Young,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  Southern  States;  Prof. 
H.  A.  Hollister,  North  Central  Association  of 
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Ask  That  at  Least  $700  Be  Added  to  Maximum   Salary- 

Mmlhly  Souglrt. 


-Immediate  Bonus  of  $50 


Pointing  out  that  high-school  teachers' 
salaries  are  so  low  that  the  men  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  meeting  expenses,  and 
that  practically  all  of  them  are  obliged  to 
earn  extra  money  out  of  school  hours  to  sup- 
plement thdur  salaries,  the  Newark  High 
School  Men's  Association  have  directed  an 
appeal  to  the  boazd  of  education  for  an 
additioa  of  at  least  $700  to  the  maximum 
salary  of  all  high-school  tsacheES  and  prin- 
cipals, and  an  immediate  bonus  of  $50  a 
month  to  all  teachers. 

ReMMOfftcr  tbe  AvpeaL 

In  their  appeal  the  teachers  make  the 
following  statement: 

''The  teachers  in  the  high  sdiools  of 
Newark  respectfully  request  a  substantial 
and  generous  increase  in  the  salary  schedule 
for  these  reasons: 

"(I)  The  staggeeiBg  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  haamore  than  cut  our  salary  in  half,  as 
measured  by  the  purchasing  power  ol  the 
dollar. 

''(2)  The  present  schedule  is  not  adequate 
to  enable  us  to  raaontala  in  the  coamnnnity 
the  position  expected  of  us. 

"  (3)  PracticaHy  all  of  the  men  have  fam- 
ilies^ and  in  additioa  cootrihute  to  the  sup- 
port of  other  depoidenitB;  we  here  extreme 
difficulty,  consequently,  m  meeting  ever- 
growing expenses. 

*'(4)  Practically  all  of  us  are  obliged  to  do 
work  outside  of  school  to  meet  expanses,  al- 
though such  work  is  detrimental  to  our 
health  and  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  school 
system* 

''(5»)  The  cosapensation  given  by  the  pres- 
ent schedule  is  not  commensurate  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  us  in  preparation 
before  taking  our  positions,  to  our  previous 
esEperlence,  and  to  the  advanced  umivenity 
work  most  of  us  have  done  since  we  have 
been  in  Newark. 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  Dean 
B.  D.  Salisbury,  Association  of  American 
Universities;  Chancellor  Sanmel  Avery,  Na- 
tional Assodation  of  State  Universitks;  Dr. 
N.  P.  Colwell,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; President  Charles  S.  Howe,  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education; 
President  D.  J.  Cowling,  Association  of 
American  Collies;  the  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in 
hi^er  education,  Bureau  of  Education  (sec- 
retary). 

The  special  subcommittee  on  definition 
of  college  standards  consisted  of  Dean  Salis- 
bury, Prof.  Young,  and  Dr.  Capen. 


"(6)  All  over  the  country  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  is  recognized,  and  huge  in- 
creases of  wages,  salaries,  and  bonuses  have 
been  granted. 

"(7)  Other  cities  have  recently  granted 
laxge  increases  to  their  high-school  teachers. 

"We  therefore  request  that  at  least  $700  be 
added  to  the  maximum  salary  of  all  hig^- 
school  teachers  and  principals,  and  that 
immediate  relief  be  given  by  granting  a 
bonus  of  $60  a  month  to  all  high-school 
teachers  for  the  period  of  the  emeigency. 

TasdMn^  Dcpeadoifi. 

"To  get  the  situation  in  concrete  form,  the 
men  have  been  asked  certain  personal  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  of  111  teachers  have 
been  con^iiled.  Of  these  men  94  are  mar- 
ried; 20  have  one  child,  28  have  two  chil- 
dren, 12  have  'Ouree,  and  2  have  four— a 
total  of  123.  Thirty  are  entirely  supporting 
one  other  person  in  addition  to  their  wives 
and  children;  9  are  entisely  suppc»ting  two 
persons,  10  entoely  support  three,  and  1 
entirely  supports  four;  and  15  are  contribut- 
ing in  part  to  the  support  of  others.  Of  the 
few  unmarried  teachers,  5  support  one  per- 
son, 6  two  persons,  and  three  3  persons. 
Thus  only  four  teachers  are  independent, 
and  of  these  one  ^plains  that  he  wants  to 
maoy,  but  cant  afford  it.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  other  side,  we  find  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  are  supporting  at  least  two 
other  persons,  and  many  are  supporting 
more  than  that  number. 

*^  Thhrty-dght  of  the  men  hold  the  master  'a 
degree;  96  hold  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
or  E.  E.;  6  hold  the  d^^^ee  of  Ph.  D.,  while 
47  hold  more  than  one  degree.  The  men 
in  the  Newark  high  have  a  total  of  213 
years  of  graduate  study  to  their  credit, 
which  amounts  to  an  average  of  1}  years. 
Teachers  are  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  do  this  graduate  work  or  to  take 
extension  courses  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions; and  we  maintain  that  this  reacts  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  citizens  of  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

Doing  Eztim  Wwic. 

''As  most  of  the  teachers,  then,  are  main- 
taining families,  and  as  many  are  burdened 
by  otiier  dependents,  it  is  apparent  that 
under  present  conditions  they  must  be  hav- 
ing extrene  difficulty  in  meeting  ever- 
growing expenses.  But  the  actual  report  of 
what  ia  happening  is  more  eloquent.  Of 
the  111,  ninety-nine  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  engage  in  one  or  more  other  occupations; 
such  as  evenmg  school  work,  for  example. 
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Twe  <expbaii  Ifaalt  l&ey  <wmild  be  ebt^ad  to 
4o<«mt«de  work  if  not  f<Mr  a  private  income. 
1a  other  wordfl,'Qnly  ]i94eMfli«ra  mre  aAtempit- 
SDg  to  Mve  OA  !lfa«ff  Bi^MieB,  tnd  «f  tliefle 
•everai,  doubtlen,  have  private  iacQines, 
tmt  did  not  vokaiteer  ibie  infonoatiini. 
Otir  iemdum  net  only  find  it  iiii|K»nbie 
to  live  iiu  oomparatiTe  iKHntot  asd  to  save  a 
little,  as  a&y  laithful  acrvant  ought  to  he 
Able  to  do,  but  they  caa  mot  even  pay  Umit 
unavoidable  hiJiis.  Surdy  Newark  doea  sot 
iiKtcud  that  auch  a  condition  shall  exist. 

'In  this  connection  we  ahould  remember 
that  the  city  reasonably  expects  a  teacher  to 
maintain  a  certain  position  in  the  cosunu- 
nity.  He  must  at  all  times  be  somewhat  of 
a  Icad^,  as  he  can  hasdly  teach  sucoeBS&illy 
without  also  acting  to  some  degree  as  im 
example  lor  those  whom  be  teaches.  Ac- 
cofrdingly  ho  is  expected  to  dress  well,  to 
keep  his  wife  and  ddldren  well  dressedj  to 
attend  social  or  relipoiiB  fainctiana  in  a  man- 
ner befittiLDg  his  position,  and  to  contribute 
to  charity.  PEofessionally  be  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  vadous  sodeties  and  oiganiza- 
tions,  to  attend  meetings  In  ^ther  cities,  to 
buy  expensive  books,  and  to  keep  ahscast  of 
the  times  in  every  way.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
lact,  the  Newark  high-^chool  teacher  to<i*y , 
under  existing  conditions,  finda  himself 
oMiged  to  resfrict  abnost  entirdy  those 
activMes  in  fhe  course  of  which  he  mii^gleB 
bealMuHy  with  people  of  Mb  own  cuttuzal 
and  social  standing,  and  as  a  result  xH  wMdi 
ho  is  a  bettor  and  more  efficient  teacber. 
Now,  all  Ibese  demands  are  fnr  and  reason- 
able, but  to  fl!  ^em  costs  money.  We  all 
adnore  the  toadier  n^o  is  «3ive  and  a  real 
part  of  the  world  abontbiffi,  but  we^enoraJfy 
overtook  tiie  amoani  be  mnrt  «qMBd  to  gam 
our  respect  ifn  tfaffi  paiticvlar.  We'qwfndin 
prepaxKtson  lor  o^ur  week  ait  teart  as  tooch 
time  as  men  in  tbc  pfofesnons  generally  do, 
but  as  suooestful  toachefs  we  do  sot  i^oeive 
ustder  present  conditions  tbe  vemod  a  pso- 
ieasicsial  man  Teeeives.  We  leel  in  lact  Hiat 
our  sabiry  is  not  commensurate  to  ms  value 
to  the  oommmiity. 

Cntttag  Salaries  la  Half. 

"If,  then,  the  salary  schedule  was  lair  be- 
fore the  war,  it  is  cruelly  unjust  now.  We 
do  not  suppose  Ibat  anyone  arouid  aay  that 
a  bi^-scbool  teacher  oshould  bav«  his  aailary 
cut  in  half.  Yet  since  1906  tbat  is  in  efiect 
axactly  whsst  has  been  doDsC.  It  is  cocae- 
quently  acaxcely  to  be  wondcsed  at  tbat 
many  high-school  teachers  have  been  farced 
to  <sBga9e  in  outside  wiork.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  desirable  that  teachers  should  do 
much  of  this  sort  of  tbiog.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  by  the  board  of  oducation 
itself,  in  its  regulation  to  flie  eSect  tbat  'lor 
all  positions  in  the  e^iening  schools  properly 
qualliied  <:andidatc8,  not  employed  in  the 
day  schooHs,  shall  bo  secured,  if  possible.' 
Unless  a  teacher  has  extraordinary  pbysique 
he  finds  it  impossible  really  to  do  justice  to 


the  school  waikiMid  to  tbe  vatside  woik  for 
any  lengtb  ^  time.  Eitber  ^e  instruction 
will  suffer  or  the  teacher's  health  will  give 
way.  Indeed,  a  number  of  teachers  are 
now  wMildi^  iadiiiecst  vidlatsmi  of  tbmr  doc- 
ton'  ovdem,  and  o&ere  »e  under  medical 
caire  beoauae  tbey  have  engaged  in  sadh 
work.  Wo  feel  assured  Ibat  no  cidzeai  of 
Newark  wxabes  tbe  teacber  to  be  in  this  pod- 
taon  bttt  what  can  a  man  do  when  be  &ikIb 
that  bis  salary  will  not  covor  his  necessary 
expenaes? 

"in  order  to  gxasp  clearly  what  has  hap- 
pened, let  us  nsume  tbat  a  given  big^-sdiool 
toacber  zeceivied  tbe  maTimum  sahry  of 
42,760.  U  duniM  be  vemembered  that  to 
get^hasbeiiiBrt  have  bad  ycaiB>crf  experience 
and  was  presuiDOibly  middle<aged .  We  may 
SBBuae  tbat,  like  msBt  tA  our  teacfaers,  he 
was  oaairied  aoEkd  bad  <bildren;  and,  as  was 
itme  d  Meflt  d  cnantoacherB,  be  also  hlui  an- 
«<her  peam  dependent  upon  bim.  Witb 
bis  42,700  be  was  taxft  by  any  means  well 
paid,  but  be  coidd  live,  and^  hairing  i^ess, 
could  save  a  bitle.  Whtft  is  bis  edtuatkm 
to-day?  He  is  still  cecerving  f2,7D0,  but  it 
as  waUb  less  than  baS  as  much.  On  the 
basis  of  what  his  salary  was  wor&  iO  yearn 
ago,  he  is  to-day  recfii\dLi^  not  $2,700,  but 
41,350.  Yet  10  years  ago  be  would  not  have 
dared  to  maixy  and  have  cbildrmi  on  41>|350, 
if  that  figure  was  hot  to  be  increased.  His 
present  situation,  however,  is  much  worse 
than  if  he  had,  for  bis  children  are  growing 
wAdet,  and  bo  is  getting  newer  to  Ibe  time 
wbi»h»eaiBbigca^city  wiMeease.  29ew- 
aork  oftned  b]m42,7IO a  year  aad  beaeoepited 
it,  only  to  find  nowibatbefaasbiEt4^,^S0with 
which  to  makeb^bendseaeet .  What  ishe  to 
do?  Economize?  Of<Qpuxse;  butnaamount 
«{  ocDnaDBzang  will  ostzetch  41>3db  to  ^^M. 

'^Wbajt,  Iben,  dioiild  be  done  in  Newark? 
Let  us  see  wbat  would  be  fair.  Assumi^ 
tbat  a  salary  of  $2^500  in  1906  was  comman- 
49iarate  with  tbe  cost  of  liiing  in  tbat  year, 
Iben  a  aalary  «S  $h^79^  «r  an  increase  <ei  115 
per  ce^t,  as  shown  in  the  acoompaa^dng 
diagram,  would  he  ceaunensuiate  with  the 
present  cost  of  living-  In  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  high-school  men  have  been  granted 
an  SBcrease  <ol  but  8  -pet  cent.  It  is  obvious 
tbat  <&is  infcrease  is  enlirdy  inso^cient  to 
offset  tbe  tremcndoTis  iacroase  in  tb<^  cost 
of  Bring. 

"  A>cconlingly,  we  reqx^ctfuDy  request  (1) 
tbat  4790  be  added  to  tbe  maximum  sabory 
xd  931  bigb-«cboo!  teacben,  and  (2)  tbat  a 
bonus  of  ^  a  montb  for  the  period  of  emer- 
gency bo  granted  to  all  high-school  teachcTs 
immediately.  '- 


•*ALL.T£A]r  SCHOOL  AT  PHOUPS  EXETEB. 


The  trustees  of  The  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Amer- 
ican private  secondary  schools,  have  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 


that  a  fiesBion  of  tbe  sdiool  be  held  during 
the  coming  summer.  *  "Ibe  experiment  will 
be  undertaken  as  a  contribution  to  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problem  of  the  wastage  in  Ameri- 
-can  education,^'  says  an  announcement  btmi 
the  school. 

"The  summer  session  will  put  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  in  use  for  a  considerable 
part  ef  tbe  time  in  which  it  now  stands  idle, 
00  that  it  will  give  in  larger  measure  Ibe 
aervicc  f  ot  which  it  is  intended .  An  oppor- 
tondty  win  be  dffered  to  boys  to  get  ahead  in 
their  educ8ti(m  by  makinqg  good  their  dc- 
fidendes  in  particubir  studies,  and  by  train- 
ing whidi  will  prepare  tbem  to  do  the  regular 
woik  of  tbe  school  year  with  a  better  chance 
of  success. 

"It  is  felt,  besides,  that  a  summer  session 
will  check  some  nl  tbe  loss  in  efficiency 
which  results  from  the  excessive  length  of 
ijbe  'I'acatian,  in  that  boys  are  now  generally 
unable,  from  disuse,  to  take  up  their  studies 
in  September  at  the  point  at  wbich  they 
have  dropped  Ibem  in  June;  and  will  check, 
too,  some  of  tbe  greater  hurt  that  often  comes 
to  boys  from  the  idleness,  lack  of  discipline, 
and  frivolity  of  the  summer  monlbs.". 


ms  BkttOKk  <X>Nn»EN€E« 


Ibe  National  Conference  on  Rural  Edu- 
cation and  Country  life  wbich  convened  at 
Daytona,  Pla.,  February  1  to  4,  under  tbe 
ausptces  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
attended  by  representative  county  superin- 
tendents, bi£^  school  principals,  coUegc 
and  university  professors,  and  delegates  of 
women's  clubs  from  FlcxEMka,  fiouth  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  Many  others  besides  school 
people  were  represented.  On  roll  call 
Konday  afternoon,  February  3,  22  Slates 
answered.  The  Sunday  afternoon  meeting, 
addressed  by  'Congressman  Andrews  of 
Nebraska,  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  over  30  States.  The  attendance  at 
the  conference  proper  averaged  from  500  to 
750.  At  the  opening  meeting  Saturday 
night  about  1,000  were  in  attendance  and 
on  Sunday  afternoon  tbo  Casino  Buigoync 
was  seated  to  its  full  capacity,  with  about 
1,500  present. 

There  was  a  laige  attendance  of  tourL<t 
visitors  from  the  North,  especially  from  Now 
F^ngland,  and  on  tbe  roll  call  of  States 
Monday  forenoon  four  farmers  and  their 
wives  answered  from  North  Dakota.  There 
was  a  good  representation  of  tourist  ^'isitor3 
from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Blackburn,  representing  Secre- 
tary Ijane,  presented  the  Secretar>''B  plan  for 
work  and  homes  for  soldier?,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines. Resolutions  were  adopted  approv- 
ing this  plan  and  also  indorsing  the  Smitb- 
Bankhead  Americanization  and  illiteracy 
bill. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


MEETING  MANUAL  TRAINING 
EMERGENCY. 


Three    Ways    Outlined — Is    a    Combined 
Solution  Possible? 


Several  projects  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  aiming  to  prepare  designers  and 
craftsmen  to  meet  the  present  emergency  in 
the  manual  training  field  are  described  by 
Richard  F.  Bach  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  in  a  statement 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  These 
projects,  Mr.  Bach  points  out,  are  based 
chiefly  upon  three  distinct  ways  of  meeting 
the  problem. 

Training  Desicncra. 

"The  first  and  simplest  solution  suggested 
is  that  of  teaching  designers,  men  and 
women  who  will  be  qualified  to  prepare 
drawings  for  execution  by  machine,  persons 
Fo  trained  and  individually  so  skilled  that 
the  passing  of  their  conceptions  through  the 
mechanical  routine  of  machine  processes 
will  be  steady  improvement  elevate  the 
standard  of  machine-made  industrial  art 
objects.  These  designers  will  be  of  a  score 
of  different  kinds,  for  there  will  be  those 
that  favor  furniture  or  textiles,  and  those 
that  favor  plaster  modeling  or  wood  carvdng 
or  tapestry  or  lighting  fixtures;  beyond  all 
of  these  there  will  be  those  who  prepare 
themselves  for  the  more  general  field  of 
interior  decoration,  or  better  said,  for  decora- 
tion without  the  limiting  adjective. 

Trminlng  Teachers. 

"The  second  solution  lies  along  the 
pedagogical  lines.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
training  of  teachers  to  teach  industrial  ai'ts 
in  the  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.  It  aims  to  prepare  men  and  women 
who  \s'ill  be  unconscious  agents  of  bringing 
the  special  talents  of  future  experts  into  the 
many  branches  of  design,  but  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  to  give  an  actual  objective 
to  all  drawing  instruction  offered  in  the 
schools,  thus  doing  away  once  for  all  with 
the  bugbear  of  'representation.'  This  solu- 
tion, in  short,  will  give  reality  and  revealing 
value  to  the  so-called  manual  ,arts  instruc- 
tion, except  in  so  .far  as  this  has  to  do.  with 
the  teaching  of  methods  related  purely  to 
the  field  of  skilled  labor  as  distinguished 
from  craftsmanship.  A  variant  of  this  solu- 
tion will  also  be  seen  in  the  siiggested  school 
of  very  high  grade  which  will  offer  instruc- 
tion for  teach  era  or  craftsmen.  This  will  be 
simply  a  higher  form  of  the  third  solution  or 
craftsmen  s  school,  and  its  purpose  will 
differ  from  that  of  the  craftsmen's  school 
only  to  this  extent:  The  work  will  be  car- 
ried to  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
perfection  in  every  direction  of  both  design 


and  execution,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
naethods  of  teaching  will  be  given  in  addi- 
tion. 

Craftsmen's   School. 

"Finally,  the  third  solution,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  the  most  logical  is  that  of  a  very 
high  type  of  craftsmen's  school,  an  institu- 
tion for  preparing  workers  who  will  not 
strive  to  help  mass  production,  who  will  not 
cater  to  the  machine,  but  who  will  by  their 
actual  manual  production,  based  upon  the 
use  of  only  those  tools  by  the  ascendancy  of 
which  their  own  handicraft  will  still  be 
retained,  execute  pieces  which  will  by  their 
supreme  caliber  operate  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinued high  level  or  standard  of  industrial 
art  design  as  a  check  upon  the  logical  back- 
sliding encouraged  by  the  machine. 

' '  The  questions  at  once  arise :  Can  there  be 
three  solutions  of  our  present  difficulties? 
If  sc^,  where  are  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them?  Will  there  be  waste  mo- 
tions due  to  overlapping  of  efforts?  Can  the 
territory  to  be  covered  be  so  subdivided  that 
each  type  of  solution  will  provide  definitely 
for  one  phase  of  the  general  problem?  Or 
would  a  combination  of  all  be  the  real 
solution?*' 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  TO  BE 
PART  OF  SOLDIER  LAND  SETTLE- 
MENT PLAN. 


Federal  Supervisioii  Made  Possible  by 
Organization  of  Land  Communities — 
Agricultural  Training  Through  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges. 


Community  settlements  of  not  less  than 
100  families,  making  possible  Federal  super- 
vision and  instruction,  form  part  of  Secretary 
Lane's  plan  for  land  for  returned  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  which  will  be  urged 
upon  Congress  at  the  special  session.  The 
agricultural  instruction  ^^411  probably  be 
carried  out  through  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges. 

What  the  Plan  Provides. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  immediate  work  to 
thousands  of  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  in  the  construction  of  meritorious 
projects  throughout  the  country.  Because 
Of  the  fact  that  practically  each  State  con- 
tains one  or  more  feasible  projects,  it  will 
usually  be  possible  to  offer  a  man  work  in 
his  own  State  and  frequently  near  his  former 
home. 

Employineiit  to  aU  Types  of  Labor. 

All  classes  of  labor  will  be  required,  from 
that  requiring  the  highest  technical  skill  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  laborer.  There  will,  of 
coui-se,  be  hundreds  of  positions  open  also 
for  men  in  clerical  positions,  such  as  book- 
keepers, accountants,  timekeepers,  etc. 


This  force,  gathered  from  the  ranks  of 
America's  fighting  men,  would, be  put  to 
work  constructing  the  projects.  They  would, 
for  example,  l)uild  the  dams  and  canals 
necessary  to  store  the  water  and  bring  it  to 
the  land  in  thg  arid  region;  they  would  blow 
the  stumps  and  clear  the  brush  from  the  cut- 
over  timber  land,  and  clear  and  drain  the 
swamp  land.  After  this  would  come  the 
work  of  leveling  the  ground,  building  houses 
and  bams,  laying  out  townsites,  construct- 
ing roads,  erecting  cooperative  creameries, 
canneries,  warehouses,  etc.,  and  in  fact, 
bringing  into  being  on  each  project  several 
model  community  settlements  comprising 
at  least  100  families. 

Each  qualified  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
would  then  be  given  the  right  to  pick  out 
one  of  these  farm  homes  which  he  had  helped 
to  create.  During  the  time  he  has  worked 
for  the  Government  in  the  construction  of 
these  projects,  he  would  have  received  good 
wages,  and  should  be  able  without  difficulty 
to  save  enough  to  make  his  initial  small 
payment  on  the  price  of  the  farm.  Tho 
balance  he  would  be  allowed  to  pay  in  small 
installments  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Abandoned    Farms    and    Commonltr    SetUcmeats. 

''Wherever  abandoned  farms  can  be  found 
in  more  or  less  compact  areas  of  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  acres  up,  they  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan,"  says  Secretary 
Lane. 

"The  plan  contemplates  the  construction 
of  community  settlements  of  not  less  than 
100  families  rather  than  the  placing  of  the 
men  on  individual  farms,  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  a  State  or  the  country. 

''Such  community  settlements  will  make 
possible  Federal  supervision  and  instruction, 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of 
individual  farmers.  They  will  admit  of  the 
development  of  plans  for  cooperative  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  for  numerous  cooperative 
enterprises.  Under  existing  agricultural 
conditions  the  man  with  small  capital,  and 
often  little  experience  in  farming,  will  find 
these  matters  essential  to  a  successful  agri- 
cultural enterprise. 

"The  plan  is  by  no  means  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment.  The  financing  of  indi- 
vidual farms  has  been  tried  both  in  Europe 
and  Australia,  and  in  both  cases  rejected  as 
a  failuie.  On  the  other  hand,  community 
settlements  of  100  &milies  or  more  have, 
under  the  same  authorities,  been  signally 
successful.  They  have  been  tried  out  on  a 
large  scale  in  Australia  and  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  State  of  CaUfomia  at  Durham,  and 
have  proved  highly  successful.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  with  tJie  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds  by  Congress,  the  plan  can 
be  made  equally  successful  on  the  projects 
undertaken  in  practically  every  State  in  tho 
Union.**. 
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SCHOOi:  LIFE. 


WHAT  701/ CAN  DO 

TO  GIVE  EACH  CfBLD  ACHANCBAT 


Health 


Seethat  A  Wdg^iing  Scale  is  placed  in  evtty 
school 

See  iftat  Time  is  allowed  every  sclwoldbyfei 
the  teaching  oTheahk  habits^ 

See  that  A  Hot  School  Lunch  is  available  for, 
rdald. 


See  that  Teachers  are  trained  in  all  nonaat 
schools  to  teach  heaUi  habits. 

9k  that  Every  Chad's  Wddit  Reconfii  leni 
hone  sn.  the  nontoqf  wpuKt  caiiL 

ThcK  are  some  of  iie  ^  thxnfis 
(odoforyoursaioSls. 


KPARTMENT  OF  "WE  IhTTEWOR 
MREMD  or  DXmnOK 


A  PROGRAM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Elfiewkcrc  in  this  isBue  appear  statemcnta 
oi  the  new  ^^ysicai  education  work  in  Cali- 
fornia. Details  of  the  program  have  been 
reserved  for  this  page  and  for  the  apecial 
attention  of  directors  of  physical  training. 

The  California  authorities  state  the  three 
broad  functions  of  physical  education  as 
follows: 

1.  The  constructive,  educational  effort: 
The  program,  of  physicai  training  activities. 

2.  The  preventive  and  corrective  efforts: 
The  program  for  controlling  growth  handi- 
caps. 

3.  The  establishment  oi  the  capacity  lor 
self  directiim:  The  program  in  teaching 
efficient  living.  All  of  these  efforts  require 
administration. 

In  setting  up  the  program  the  authorities 
have  built  up(»  thiee  broad  prindides: 

1.  The  selection  of  activities  thi^  wiU  get 
physical  training  results  imder  present-day 
sodal  conditi<M)s. 

2.  The  organizati(Mi  of  the  activities 
according  to  the  time  limits  imposed  by 
present-day  school  conditions. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  social  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  periods. 

Aetfvifiev  Sdeeted. 

The  California  report  sa>nB:  ''  On  the  pro- 
gram of  activities  all  the  constructive  or 
developmental  results  depend,  and  the 
development  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 


intensity  and  duration  of  the  daily  acti\i- 
tieff,  within  the  normal  limits  of  exhauBti<Mi. 

"During  childhood  and  youth  the  only 
activities  that  will  be  carried  on  with 
intensity  for  any  length  of  time  are  the  play 
activities,  such  as  self-testing  activities  on 
the  apparatuSi  the  dramatic  acti\dtie6,  the 
folk  games,  the  chasing  games,  the  athletic 
activities,  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling, 
the  water  activities,  especially  swimming, 
rowing,  and  paddling,  the  winter  sports, 
etc.  These  activities  tend  to  be  continued 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  give. 

'^Formalized  and  artificial  acti\'ities, 
sudi  as  marching  and  gymnastic  drills,  are 
fatiguing  and  particularly  uninteresting 
after  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  they  cease 
to  go  <m  as  soon  as  the  compulsion  is  dis- 
continued. While  they  have  value  and  a 
place  in  the  physical- training  program,  the 
\^ue  is  limited,  largely  dependent  upon 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  at  best  only 
supplementary  to  the  larger  \'alues  of  the 
play  activities. 

"A  third  division  of  big-muscle  activities 
arises  out  of  the  daily  need  of  getting  from 
place  to  place,  the  outing  impulseB,  and  the 
industriiU  activities.  These  activities  be- 
come important  for  phyacal- training  pur- 
poses  in  the  adolescent  years,  but  they  are 
very  difficult  to  ofgaaiase  systematically  for 
phyBical-training  resuhs  except  at  week 
ends  or  on  hoUdays,  whUo  phjnical  training 
must  be  a  daily  procedure.  They  aro 
valuable  to  8iip|:^ment  and  expand  the 
more  easily  oii^RBtzed  play  activities. 

''For  these  reasons  the  natural,  pleasure 
driven,  dSsciplinin^  big-muscle  play  activi- 
ties of  chiklhood  and  youth  have  been  made 


the  core  of  the  State  program  of  activities 
and  the  formalized  and  related  acti\dtie3 
organized  to  support  and  expand  these. 


TbeSocM 

"A  successful  program  of  physical  training 
activities  requires  social  organization  by  age 
periods. 

"Previous  to  10  years  of  age  children  must 
be  divided  according  to  ago  needs  and 
capacities  and  assigned  to  places  to  play  with 
equipment  and  proper  Wlership.  Oppor- 
tunities and  leadership  are  all  that  is  essen- 
tial. 

'  'After  10  years  of  age,  for  tliroe  or  four  years, 
children  act  in  social  groups  and  crave 
acfaferement .  The  outingactivities  also  have 
a  great  appeal.  Thk  is  the  age,  therefore,  lor 
group  organization  in  simple  contesta  which 
can  be  scored  to  visualize  achievement,  and 
for  outing  enterprises  with  records  of  achieve- 
ment in  outing  arts. 

"With  adolescence,  especially  after  14  or 
1&  years  of  age,  group  social  achievement 
becomes  equally  important  with  individual 
achievement  and  interest  awakens  in  adult 
achievement.  In  this  age  the  spirit  in  the 
organization  of  the  social  group  and  in  group 
enterprises  and  achievements -becomes  all- 
important.  It  is  the  transition  period  in 
youth  befoTB  the  full  assumption  of  real  adult 
functions  when  the  activities  and  the  organi- 
zation must  be  prerecrcative,  prDci\'ic,  pre- 
military,  and  bo  prophetic  of  adult  fimctions 
In  a  word,  the  physical  training  activities  of 
youth  must  bear  the  dignity  of  the  functions 
of  adult  life  while  still  remaining  essentially 
the  natiuul  competitive  enterprises  of 
yputJi/' 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNU. 


California  has  attacked  the  health  edu- 
cation problem  in  the  right  way.  The 
report  of  the  supervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, just  issued,  shows  a  determination  to 
utilize  all  the  movements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  present  conception  of  an  all-round 
physical  education  program. 

The  athletic  movement,  the  play  and 
recreation  movement,  the  educational  rec- 
reation movements,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  and  the  modem  health  movement 
itself — all  these,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  the  war,  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  California  program. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  sec  the  health 
problem  approached  in  this  constructive 
way,  and  other  States  will  watch  the  Cali- 
fornia work  with  interest. 


INDIANA  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


It's  coming  slowly,  but  it's  coming — this 
belated  recognition  of  the  need  of  adequate 
pay  for  the  teacher. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  just  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  about  40  per  cent. 

The  neighboring  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
taking  counsel  with  herself  in  an  effort  to 
raise  salaries  25  per  cent.  No  one  believes 
for  a  moment  that  this  is  enough,  but  it  all 
helps. 

Recently  a  public  mass  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  has  been  abundantly  and  un- 
mistakably shown  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  the  property  owners,  and  the 
business  interests  who  pay  the  tax  and  by 
the  patrons  of  the  schools: 

First.  That  they  recognize  the  public 
schools  as  the  surest  safe^s^uard  of  the  life, 
the  health,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happlnese 
of  all  the  people. 

Second.  That  an  ignorant  nation  can 
never  sur>'ive. 


Third.  That  good  teachers  are  a  prime 
requisite  for  good  schools. 

Fourth.  That  good  teachers  can  not  be 
secured  or  retained  on  starvation  wages. 

Fifth.  That  after  spending  billions  of 
treasure  and  thousands  of  lives  to  preserve 
the  Nation  on  the  battlefield,  it  would  be 
the  grossest  of  folly  to  lose  all  later  at  the 
ballot  box  or  by  inadequate  schools:  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  J  That  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  see  to  it 
that  the  future  of  the  schools  is  made  safe. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  people  call 
upon  their  representatives  in  the  legislature 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
from  the  known  and  abundant  resources 
of  the  State  sufficient  funds  to  make  avail- 
able to  each  district  an  amount  sufficient 
for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  now 
received  from  the  State. 

Resolved  J  Tliat  as  a  practical  medium  for 
the  accomplishment  Senate  File  No.  117 
be  approved,  and  that  the  legislature  be 
directed  to  provide  the  proper  revenue. 


DO  WE  NEED  SCHOOLS'? 


.  More  than  one-fourth,  or 
5,294,  of  the  19,546  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  to 
whom  Federal  age  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  during  the  life  of  the 
former  child-labor  law  could  not 
sign  their  own  names  legibly. 

In  the  five  States  where  Fed- 
eral certificates  were  issued  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  18,379 
white  children  between  14  and* 
16  years  old  were  certificated. 
Only  742  of  them  had  reached 
the  eighth  grade  in  school.  Of 
1,166  colored  children  to  whom 
certificates  were  issued  only  40 
reached  the  eighth  grade.  In 
other  words,  96  per  cent  of  the 
white  children  and  97  per  cent 
of  the  colored  children  granted 
certificates  had  not  reached  the 
eighth  grade  in  school.  In 
some  States  a  child  can  not  se- 
cure a  work  permit  until  he  is 
16  years  old,  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  Only 
248,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  certificated, 
could  have  met  such  a  require- 
ment, because  they  alone  of  the 
children  certificated  had  at- 
tained the  ninth  grade  or  higher. 

Doubtless  these  figures  are 
subject  to  qualification,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  significant. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  AMERICANIZATION. 


Are  we  not  a\'eriooking  the  easiest,  surest, 
and  most  natural  means  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  Americanization  when  we 
neglect  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
Idndeigartens  for  all  the  children  of  the 
aliens  in  our  midst? 

When  can  our  language,  our  customs  and 
ideals  be  so  easily  grasped  and  assimilated  as 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  early 
childhood? 

Can  anyone  enter  the  home  of  the  alien 
more  easily  than  the  kindcrgartner  who, 
with  the  mother,  lias  a  common  interest  in 
the  little  child? 

Can  you  imagine  a  better  class  in  Ameri- 
canization than  the  mothers'  meetings 
where  shy  foreign  women  of  different 
nationalities  meet  with  the  kindeigartner 
and  take  their  first  lessons  in  American 
customs,  manners,  and  ideals? 

Can  we  expect  the  alien  to  believe  that  we 
have  his  best  interests  at  heart  when  we 
neglect  to  provide  for  his  little  ones  the 
early  training  in  English,  honesty,  industry, 
and  tlu'ift  which  are  essential  to  good  citi- 
zenship? 


THE  GOAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

Kducation  in  the  rnited  Slates  should 
be  guided  by  a  clear  conception  of  the 
meanin;?  of  democracy,  ft  is  the  ideal  of 
democracy  that  the  individual  and  society 
may  tind  fnlflUnient  onch  hi  the  other. 
Democracy  sanctions  ueilher  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  individual  by  society,  nor  the 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  society  by 
the  individual.    More  explicitly — 

The  punx)se  of  democracy  is  so  to  or- 
ganize society  that  each  member  may  de- 
velop his  personality  primarily  through 
activities  desired  for  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

This  lileal  demands  that  human  activi- 
ties be  placed  upon  a  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency ;  that  to  this  efficiency  be  added  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these 
activities  and  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals 
Involved ;  and  that  the  individual  choose 
that  vocation  and  those  forms  of  social 
service  In  which  his  personality  may  de- 
velop and  become  most  effective.  For  the 
achievement  of  these  ends  democracy 
must  place  chief  reliance  upon  education. 

Consequently,  education  in  a  democ- 
racy, both  within  and  without  the  .school, 
should  develop  in  each  individual  the 
knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits,  and 
ix>wers  whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and 
use  that  place  to  shape  both  himself  and 
society  toward  ever  nobler  ends. — From 
Report  of  ihc  National  Education  As^o- 
Hatioti  Com  mission  on  the  reorganization 
of  sceondary  education. 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

The  Worh  of  tlu.  Teacher,  by  Sheldon  Pmmor 
Davis.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1918.     342  p.     12°. 

This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  technical 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  occupation.  "Duties 
specifically  associated  with  the  teacher's  office  are 
emphasized  rather  than  those  which  are  shared  with 
other  members  of  the  community,"  says  the  author 
In  his  foreword. 

I'he  chapters  deal  with:  Ways  of  regarding  educa- 
tion; the  pupil  as  an  object  of  study;  the  teacher's 
relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  teacher  in  relation  to 
external  elements;  goreming  and  maintaining  morale; 
teaching— the  assignment,  the  recitation,  the  study 
period;  measuring  the  work  of  the  school;  attendance, 
records,  and  reports;  the  teacher  and  educational 
statistics. 

A  concluding  chapter  points  out  the  impelling  ueces. 
sity  for  a  supply  of  excellent  teachers  for  American 
schools  and  suggests  to  teachers  a  constructive  pliilos. 
ophy  of  the  teaching  profession. 

.  Mtasuring  the  resuUs  of  teaching,  by  Walter 
Scolt  Monroe.  Boeton,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  ^fifflin  company. 
[cl918.]  297  p.  diagrs.  12°.  (River- 
side textbooks  in  education.) 

A  book  intended  to  help  elementary  school-telcbers 
In  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  measurements.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  author  that  the  "use  of  a  stand- 
ardixed  test  is  justified  only  when  the  teacher  can  use 
the  resulting  measure  as  a  basis  for  improving  instruc- 
tion." Consequently  the  book  gives  much  space  to 
the  interpretation  of  scores  or  measures  and  the  cor- 
rective instruction  which  should  be  given  to  improve 
unsatisfactory  scores. 

The  biak  discusses  the  inaccuracy  of  present  school 
marks;  measurement  of  ability  in  reading;  correcting 
defects  in  reading;  measurement  of  ability  in  the  openk 
tions  of  arithmetic;  corrective  instruction  in  arithmetic; 
measurement  of  ability  to  solve  problems;  measure- 
ment of  ability  in  spelling;  measurement  of  ability  in 
handwriting;  measurement  of  ability  in  language  and 
grammar;  measurement  of  aliiUty  in  geography  and 
history;  and  educational  measurements  and  the 
teacher. 

A  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  a  lijt  of  directions  for 
ordering  standardized  tests. 

Joan  and  Peter,  the  story  of  an  education. 
By  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1918.  594  p. 
12«. 

As  the  subtitle  implies,  Mr.  Wells'  novel  is  indeed 
"  The  story  of  an  education. "  From  beginning  to  end 
the  story  of  Joan  and  Peter  is  a  brilliant  study  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  rclation'to  modem  life.  Hear 
Oswald,  the  guardian  of  the  two  children,  in  the  vale- 
dictory ho  never  delivered: 

"  What  has  the  history  of  education  always  been? 
A  series  ofUttle  teaching  chaps  trying  to  follow  up  and 
fix  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of  communities  like  an 
InsuiBcicnt  supply  of  upholsterers  trying  to  overtake 
and  tack  down  a  carpet  that  was  blowing  away  in 
front  of  a  gale.  An  insu^cicnt  supply  of  upholster- 
ers. . . .  And  the  carpet  always  growing  as  it  blows. . . . 
They  were  trying  to  fix  something  they  hadn't  clearly 
defined.  And  you  have  a  lot  of  them  still  hammering 
away  at  their  tacks  when  the  edge  of  the  carpet  hasgone 
on  far  ahead. . . .  ^  That  was  really  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England  when  I  took  you  two  young  people  in 
hand;  the  carpet  was  In  the  air  and  most  of  the  school- 
masters, schoolmistresses,  writers,  teachers,  Journalists, 


and  all  who  build  up  and  confirm  ideas  were  hammer- 
tng  in  tacks  where  the  carpet  had  been  resting  the  day 
before  yesterday But  a  lot  were  not  even  hammer- 
ing. No.  Theyjust  went  easy.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  education  was  altogether  at  loose  ends. 
"...  But  Germany  was  different;  Germany  was  teach- 
ing and  teaching  in  schools,  colleges,  press,  everywhere, 
this  new  Imperialism  of  hers,  a  sort  of  patriotic  melo- 
drama, with  Britain  as  Carthage  and  Berlin  instead  of 
Rome.  They  pointed  the  whole  population  to  that 
end.  They  taught  this  war.  All  over  the  world  a 
thousand  other  educational  systems  pointed  in  a  thou- 
sand directions 

''  So  Germany  sot  flro  to  the  Phoenix. . .  . 

"Only  one  other  great  country  had  any  sort  of  state 
education.  Real  state  education  that  is.  The 
United  States  was  also  teaching  citizenship — good  will 
to  all  mankind.  Shallower.  Shallower  certainly. 
But  it  was  there.     A  republican  culture.    Candor. 

. . .  Generosity The  world  has  still  to  realize  its 

debt  to  the  common  schools  of  America."  . . . 


RECENT  BtniEAU  OF  EDUCATION 
PUBUCATIONS. 

American  agricultural  colleges.  A  study  of 
their  organization  and  their  require- 
ments for  admission  and  graduation, 
by  Chester  D.  Jarvis.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1918.  125  p. 
Tables,  diagrs.  8**.  (Bulletin,  1918, 
no.  29.) 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  use 
of  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  agri- 
cultural  colleges.  Inasmuch  as  it  shows  In  tabulated 
form  the  practice  of  the  various  colleges  concerning 
the  distribution  of  required  subjects,  conunittees  on 
"courses  of  study"  should  find  it  useful  in  planning 
curricula.  Principals  of  secondary  schools,  also, 
should  find  in  this  bulletin  much  information  that  may 
aid  them  in  advising  theirstudents  with  regard  to  the 
curricula  offered  by  the  various  colleges. 

The  bulletin  comprises  three  parts.  Part  I  com- 
prises general  discussions  and  tabulations  concerning 
the  govemmant  and  organisations,  and  the  agricultural 
curricula  offered  by  each  institution.  Part  II  pertains 
to  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  Part  III  to  the 
requirements  for  graduation. 

Industrial  education  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.  Report  of  a  survey  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
education.  Washington,  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1918.  102  p.  tables.  8° 
(Bulletin,  1918,  no.  25.)    15  cents. 

studies  group  of  pupils  in  Wihnington,  Del.,  with 
regard  to  grado  distribution,*  selection  of  occupations, 
and  work  out  of  school  hours,  and  gives  an  analysis  of 
principal  industries  in  Wilmington— metal-working, 
building  trades,  printing— including  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  There  are  special  sections  on  the  educational 
needs  of  workers  and  a  suggested  program  of  industrial 
education. 

State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in 
2915,  1916,  and  1917.  Compiled  by 
William  R.  Hood.  Waahington, 
Govt,  prinl.  off.,  1919.  259p.  8«. 
(Bulletin,  1918,  no.  23) 

In  an  earlier  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education— 
BoUetni'  1915,  no.  47,  "Digest  of  State  laws  relating 
topublic  education  "—an  effort  was  made  to  summarize 
all  State  school  laws  of  a  general  nature  which  were  in 


force  on  January  1, 1015.  The  piuix»e  of  the  new  bul- 
letin is  to  supplement  the  bolletin  of  1915  with  a  com- 
pilation of  the  enactments  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

The  legislation  of  the  years  included  in  this  compila- 
tion is  presented  in  digest,  following  the  style  of  the 
previous  bulletin .  It  is  intended  to  include  all  enact- 
ments excepting  those  of  distinctly  local  character  and 
excepting  ordinary  appropriations.  The  various  items 
areclassifled  under  an  outline  which  begins  with  general 
State  administrative  provisions  and  proceeds  through 
the  entire  public-school  system.  The  enactments  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
and  Porto  Rioo  are  includod. 

List  of  references  on  rural  life  and  culture. 
Prepared  in  the  Library  division, 
Bureau  of  education.  [Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1919.]  7p.  8^. 
(Library  leaflet,  no.  1.  January," 
1919) 

Selectedrefereuces  on  rural  life,  the  rural  church, ^nd 
rural  education. 


RECENT  BOOKS  ON  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

>Butterworth,  Julian  Edward.  Problems  in 
state  high  school  finance.  With  an 
introduction  by  Paul  Monroe. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1918.  214p.  tables. 
12®.    (School  efficiency  monographs) 

A  study  of  State  aid,  coujity  funds,  and  State  super, 
vision. 

Case,  Hiram  C,  compiler.  Handbook  of 
instructions  for  recording  disburse- 
ments for  school  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  uniform  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  University  of  the 
st$te  of  New  York.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
C.  F.  Williams  &  son,  inc.,  1917. 
25p.  fold,  forms.  8°.  Price,  50 
cents. 
Descnhes  books  used  and  gives  sample  forms. 

Kent,  Asa  Kent.  A  study  of  state  aid  to 
public  schools  in  Minnesota.  Minne- 
apolis, Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  1918.  183p.  diagrs., 
tables.  8®.  (The  I^nivorsity  of 
Minnesota.  Studies  in  the  social 
sciences,  number  11) 

Problems  of  .special  aid  in  a  State  vvhich  has  had  an 
unusual  experience  in  this  field. 

The  National  association  of  school  account- 
ing and  business  officials  of  public 
schools.  Report  of  the  7th  annual 
meeting  May  21,  22,  and  23,  1918. 
Rochester,  New  York.  79p.  illus.  8<». 
Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  C.  Baldwin, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Includes  papers  on  school  administration,  efficiency 
in  school  business  management,  uniformity  in  the  clas- 
sification of  school  expenditures,  purchase  of  supplies 
and  award  of  contracts  and  economy  in  schoolhouse 
construction. 
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BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TDSS  SOUGHT. 


Michi^n  Teachers  Have  Active  Program — 
Wffl  lams  JwnmL 


Bel^r  educational  opportunities,  im- 
provement of  the  teacber'fl  status,  scientific 
study  of  education,  and  a  finer  spirit  of 
profeamnal  loyalty  are  some  of  the  objects 
sought  by  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Associaticm,  which  recently  announced  a 
program  of  aims  ''to  be  achieved  through 
organized  efforts."  The  program  is  as 
follows: 

I.  A  longer  school  life  for  the  typical  child.— 
To  secure  this  the  association  is  giving  sup- 
port to  the  enactment  of  better  compulsory 
school  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools. 

II.  Better  educational  opportunities /or  the 
normal  child  in  both  graded  and  ungraded 
8chool8,~-T!o  secure  this  the  association  is 
uiging  better  trained  teachers  and  the  re- 
moval of  subnormals  from  the  regular 
schools.  The  recent  study  of  retardation  is 
to  be  continued  next  year.  The  association 
has  recently  completed  a  study  of  subnormal 
children  in  the  rural  schools,  and  is  planning 
to  give  support  to  legislation  aimed  to  correct 
undesirable  conditions. 

III.  The  improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
teacher.— Tho  association  has  given  much 
support  to  the  enactment  of  the  retirement 
fund  law,  and  has  a  standing  committee  on 
teachers'  salaries.  This  committee  has  been 
voted  12,000  for  its  work  the  past  two  years. 

rv.  The  scientific  study  of  problems  in 
eductaion. — The  association  has  recently 
created  a  standing  conunittee  to  direct 
studies  of  an  experimental  character. 

V.  The  financial  support  to  all  groups  of 
tcaclicrs  affiliated  with  the  assodatknu. — ^Thc 
expenses  of  the  annual  programs  of  the  High 
School  Principals*  Association,  the  Superin- 
tendents' and  School  Board  Association,  the 
Small  High  School  Section,  the  Rural  School 
Section,  the  Elementary  School  Section,  as 
well  as  25  other  special  portions  arc  mot  by 
the  association. 

VI.  The  development  of  a  heller  spirit  of 
professioJial  loyalty  among  teachers,  baaed  on 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  plans 
and  work  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association.  To  encourage  this  the  associa- 
tion has  decided  to  issue  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  members. 

The  general  character  of  the  new  journal  is 
suggested  by  the  titles  of  some  of  the  articles 
lor  the  February  issue:  "Better  Salaries  for 
Michigan  Teachers, "  "The  Problem  of  Sub- 
normal Children  in  the  Rural  Schools," 
"Higher  SUndards  of  Professional  Ethics, " 
and  "A  Summary  of  the  Plans  of  the  Affili- 
ated Organizations  and  Sections  of  the  M. 
S.  T.  A." 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  RECON- 
STBUCTION. 


Education  Can  Be  Both  Vocational  and 
Cultural,  Says  Bureau  Specialist. 


"We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  lor 
education  to  develop  efllciency  of  the  moat 
rigorous  and  exacting  type,  and  at  the 
same  time  generate  idealism  and  nobility 
of  motive,  *'  said  W.  T.  Bawden,  specialist 
in  industrial  education,  Buretiu  of  Edu* 
cation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Association  of  the  Middle  West  lu 
Chicago,  January  17,  1919. 

*'  Even  the  educational  program  of  our 
ti-ainlng  camps,  which  many  of  us 
thought  of  only  in  terras  of  inexorable 
military  discipline  and  short  cuts  to  well- 
defined  objectives,  made  definite  provision 
for  tlie  humanistic  element,  the  morale 
of  the  troops. 

"We  have  discovered  that  education 
can  be  ^"ocational  and  cultm'al;  hence- 
forth we  Hhall  not  be  satisfied  with  edu- 
cation that  is  not  both.  The  new  point 
of  view  suggests  again  the  essential  unity 
of  the  tiling  we  call  education* 

"  The  immediate  effect  upon  education 
of  the  war  and  its  concomitant  events  un- 
questionably will  be  a  new  emphasis  on 
certain  special  phases:  (1)  Education 
for  health,  (2)  education  for  vocation, 
and  (3)  education  for  citizenship.  The 
urgent  need  for  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters has  been  brought  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pec^le  as  never  before. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  tliat,  contrary  to 
the  prophecies  of  some  of  our  educational 
leaders,  the  Nation  has  been  afforded  a 
most  convincing  demonstration  that  these 
objectives  are  positively-  attainable  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  tbose  finer  qualities  of 
human  life  and  relationships  —  the  hu- 
manistic element  —  and,  what  is  even 
more  to  the  point,  the  machinery  and 
methods  for  reaching  tlicse  ends  were  in 
process  of  being  definitely  worked  out. 

Rtiatloii  •£  Vocstiinua  EducatioB  to  Other 
Subjects. 

"  One  of  the  most  helpful  and  construc- 
tive contributions  that  can  be  made  at 
the  present  time  is  the  formulation  of 
policies  of  vocational  education  In  recon- 
struction which  would  show  clearly  and 
definitely  the  relationships  which  a  pro- 
gram for  vocational  education  should 
bear  to  a  program  for  health  education, 
to  a  program  for  cltieenship  education — 
If  you  please — to  a  program  for  complete 
education. 

"In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it 
seems  dear  tliat  tlie  '  industrial  arts  in 
reconstruction '  is  not  a  distinct  and  iso- 
lated problem.  If  we  think  of  a  program 
of  education  in  reconstruction  as  involv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  readjustment  of 


our  public  school  system  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  advantage  of  recent  experience  in 
vocational  education,  then  certainly  the 
industrial  arts  must  be  considered  as  an 
important  phase  of  tliat  problem.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  industrial-arts  in- 
struction bears  also  an,  ns  yet,  undefined 
relation  to  general  education. 

The  Need  to  Be  Met. 

"  The  need  to  be  met,  however.  Is  more 
easily  defined  than  are  the  nebulous  com- 
ponents of  an  educational  theory.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  visualize  the  broad  <mt- 
lines  of  the  task  to  which  a  program  of 
vocational  education  In  recoastructlon 
must  address  Itself. 

**  The  need  was  accentuated  and  multi- 
plied, but  not  created,  by  the  war.  It  Is 
not  new,  and  yet  our  people  have  been 
singularly  slow  in  recognizing  its  exist- 
ence and  appreciating  its  importance. 
In  the  past  we  have  suffered  and  been 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  engineers, 
scientists,  and  skilled  mechanics,  and  we 
took  no  adequate  action.  During  the  war 
wc  reached  the  point  where  measures  for 
remedying  this  lack  became  an  Impera- 
tive necessity,  and  hence  we  dereloped 
schemes  f6r  vocational  and  technical 
training  on  an  unheard-of  scale. 

**  Some  have  supposed  that  the  winning 
of  the  war  somehow  wipes  out  the  condi- 
tions which  called  these  schools  into  ex- 
ist^ice,  and  cancels  the  demand  for  tkef  r 
product.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  No  national  policy  could  be 
more  short-sighted  than  the  abandonment 
of  plans  designed  to  meet  the  needs  indi- 
cated. 

"  Wc  must  make  a  more  determined  ef- 
fort to  secure  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  peo[Ae  a  serviceable  amount  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  training.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  we  must 
vitalize  the  vt-ork  of  elementary  and  sec- 
oudar>-  schools,  as  well  as  the  higher  cu- 
gineering  and  scientific  schools,  and  stim- 
ulate them  to  do  their  part  in  this  great 
profjrani." 


A  I15.M0  CROP  IN  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


St.  Joseph,  Mp.,  employed  a  full-time 
expert  garden  instructor  last  year  wlio  or- 
ganized the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school 
into  garden  clubs.  About  3,000  pupils  re- 
ported that  they  were  doing  garden  work 
before  the  schools  closed  in  June,  says 
Supt.  Vernon  G.  Mays.  Of  this  number 
2,394  entered  their  names  for  membership 
in  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
The  school  children  gardened  32  acres 
without  help  and  helped  their  parents 
work  an  aera  of  294  acres.  Although  the 
season  was  very  unfavorable,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  food  produced  by  the 
pupils  would  be  ?15,000  at  market  prices. 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  NEW  LAW. 


Only  Small  Fraction  of  Working  Children 
Actually  Protected*  Says  Children's 
Bureau. 


**Thc  fact  that  the  new  Child  ITabor  Bill 
hafi  been  passed  by  Congress  does  not  mean 
that  no  further  effort  is  needed  in  behalf  of 
the  working  children  of  the  United  States," 
says  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lalx>r  in  a  statement  just  issued. 
"NVhile  the  law  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  even  after  it  is  in  force  young 
children  will  be  able  to  work  at  some  time, 
in  some  occupations,  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  many  States 
boys  and  girls  vdl\  be  permitted  to  work 
long  hours. 

"The  new  law,  in  effect,  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  in  facto- 
ries and  of  children  under  16  in  mines  and 
quarries,  and  insures  a  maximum  eight-hour 
day  and  prohibits  night  work  for  children 
between  14  and  10  employed  in  factories, 
but  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the 
occupations  desi«^nated  by  the  law  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  latest  figures  of  any 
reliability  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children— those  of  the  census  of  1910 — give 
the  total  of  working  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16  as  in  the  region  of  2,000,000. 
Considerably  under  300,000  of  these  children 
were  in  occupations  coming  within  the 
Ecope  of  the  Federal  child  labor  law.  Since 
the  State  laws  that  have  been  passed  during 
the  last  ten  years  apply  chiefly  to  the  occu- 
pations covered  by  the  Federal  law,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of  children 
touched  by  the  new  statute  will  fall  far 
below  300,000. 

''The  remaining  thousands  of  working 
children  will  have  only  such  protection  as  is 
afforded  by  the  widely  varying  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live.  While  six  States, 
California,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Montana,  and  Ohio,  fix  a  minimum  s^e 
higher  than  14,  all  save  Ohio  offer  exemp- 
tions from  Ihe  law.  Three  States,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  have  no 
minimum  age  law  save  for  children  in  cer- 
tain dangerous  or  injurious  occupations. 
While  among  the  States  that  have  age  rc- 
Btrictions  only  North  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi have  named  a  minimum  age  lower 
than  14,  many  of  the  38  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  have  estab- 
lished 14  as  the  basic  minimum  age,  never- 
theless grant  exemptions  which  allow  chil- 
dren under  14  to  be  employed  in  certain 
occupations,  or  to  work  during  vacation,  out 
of  school  hours,  in  case  of  poverty,  or  under 
other  specified  conditions. 

**  When  it  comes  to  hours,  a  similar  irregu- 
larity is  found.  The  Jaws  of  17  States  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  under  16 
for  more  than  8  houi-s  a  day  and  48  hours  a 


week.  Two  States  place  no  limit  whatever 
upon  a  child'a  hours  of  work  and  many  even 
of  the  30  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia)  whirh  fix  an  eight-hour  day  or  a 
48-hour  week,  either  fall  short  of  covering  all 
occupations  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
exempt  children  from  compliance  with  the 
law.  Seven  States  have  no  laws  forbidding 
night  work  for  children;  many  others  pro- 
hibit the  emploj-ment  of  boys  and  girls  at 
night  only  in  certain  occupations." 

The  Children's  Bureau  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  most  States  fail  to 
protect  children  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
service;  yet  the  farm  children,  according  to 
the  census  of  3910  constituted  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  working  children  of  the  United 
States. 


SALVAGING    SPECIAL    COURSES    OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


Other   Plans   of  the   Extension   Division. 


Director  J.  J.  Pettijohn  has  announced 
the  following  program  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Extension,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919: 

I.  Unirersity  Extension. 

(a)  Salvaging  special  courses  of  instruc- 
tion created  by  various  education  commit- 
tees during  the  war.  Reading,  selecting, 
revising,  and  distributing  these  to  exten- 
sion divisions  of  colleges  and  universities. 

(b)  Careful  study  or  the  methods  used  in 
extension  teaching  in  these  short  unit 
coui-ses.'  TJiiH  is  valuable  both  for  extension 
teaching  and  lor  general  education. 

(c\  Collecting,  compiling,  editing,  and 
distributing  information  about  extension 
teaching  as  done  in  the  universities  of  the 
several  States  (about  30).  Giving  personal 
assistance  to  universities  wishing  to  estab- 
lish extension  service. 

(<f)  Propaganda  to  induce  universities  to 
develop  extension  teaching  in  those  States 
not  now  having  it. 

(e)  In  connection  with  the  divisions  of 
Rural  Education,  City  School  Administra- 
tion, and  Civic  Education  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  to  develop  plans  whereby 
public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
maj  cooperate  in  providing  instruction  in 
citizenship  for  boys  and  girls  betweeti  the 
ages  16  and  21. 

II.  Public  Discussion. 

(a)  Examining  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  more  recent  publications  of  the  several 
departments  of  tne  Government  and  select- 
ing from  that  material  the  most  useful  for 
assistance  in  public  discussion.  Preparing 
and  distributing  these  to  universities  and 
community  organizations. 

(b)  Assisting  universities  in  establialiing  ' 
bureaus  of  public  discu-ssion  and  package  I 
librar>;  service. 

(c)  <'ompiliiis  and  distributing    bibliog-  i 
raphies    on  current  (juestions   of   national 
intereit. 


III.  Library  Serriee. 


(a)  Preparing  for  public  libraries  brief 
descriptions  of  the  work  of  the  departments, 
bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  of  the 
Government  and  of  their  publications  which 
are  of  most  value  for  circulating  through 
small  libraries. 

(6)  Serving  as  a  clearing-house  for  library 
information. 

IV.  Visuftl  InstracUon. 

(a)  Salvaging  visual  instruction  material 
growing  out  of  tlie  war  activities.  Collipcting 
such  material  from  various  governmental 
and  pri^'ate  agencies.  Working  out  plans 
for  reproducing  and  circulating  such  mate- 
rial through  universities,  ^schools,  and  com- 
m.unity  organizations. 

V.  Commoiiity  Orfanlsatlon. 

(a)  Conducting  the  work  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  been  doing  in 
community  organization  for  the  last  three 
years. 

(6)  Taking  over  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  community  organization  work  of  the 
field  division  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  as 
the  council  finds  it  necessary  to  give  this 
up. 

VI.  Home  Reading  Courses. 

(a)  Taking  over  and  extending  the  home 
reading  courses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  getting  them  organized  as  parts  of  the 
extension  education  work  of  all  the  States, 
and  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  school  systems  and  of  normal  8clu>ols, 
colleges,  and  universities  in  their  pro- 
motion. 


In  New  South  Wales  every  soldier  or 
sailor  In  the  Imperial  Service  who  wants 
a  farm  is  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  fitness.  He  may  on  his  own  initiative 
gain  six  months*  experience  on  a  farm  or 
he  may  go  to  the  Government  farm  for  the 
necessary  training. 


A  young  man  once  asked  the  president 
of  Oberlin  College  if  he  could  not  take  a 
shorter  course.  "O  yes,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, "  but  that  depends  on  what  you  in- 
tend to  make  of  yourself.  When  (Jrod 
wants  to  make  an  oak  he  takes  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  he  takes  only  six  months 
to  make  a  squash." 


NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  sure  that  the 
schools  as  now  conducted  have  not  de- 
veloi>ed  the  negro  into  the  capable  citi- 
zen which  he  ought  to  be.  In  some  way 
the  schools  should  be  so  reconstmcted  as 
to  develop  whatever  latent  powers  he 
has,  and  I  believe  that  his  salvation  lies 
In  an  Industrial  education  which  will 
enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  and 
thus  fit  him  for  his  proi>er  place  In  the 
development  of  the  Nation. — G.  IV.  Ted- 
der, firraidcnt  Florida  Educational  Asso- 
ciation; 
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EIGHT  TnOllSAND  SOLNER 
PATIENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WOBK. 


Hosfiteto  RepeH  Betun  ^  SoUHere  Eager 
for  Proffered  Schooling— Types  of  Work 
Selected. 


Over  8,000  soidlexB  in  30  of  the  45  hospr 
tais  in  the  United  States  wese  enrolled  in 
educational  work  on  Jaanary  31.  This  is 
29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  patients 
in  tliese  hospitals. 

Ward  OccBpaOons. 

Wurk  in  the  wards  shows  a  large  increase 
in  enrollments.  The  demand  for  recon- 
struction aids  both  in  reconstruction 
hospitals  and  general  hospitals  also  em- 
phasizes the  valne  of  the  .handccafts  and 
academic  subjects.  A  total  enrollment 
of  5,257  for  handcrafts  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

Work  with  textiles  (knitting,  weav- 
ing, etc.) 2,413 

Woodworking  ^car\ing,  toys,  etc.)..  Ml 

Reed,  cane  and  fiber  work 897 

Work  in  applied  pattern  (lettering,  * 

etc.) 210 

Metal  work  (jewelry,  etc.) 489 

lioather,  caraboaid  and  binding 374 

Work  in  plastic  materials  (pottery, 

etc.)..: 298 

ToUl 6,622 

Ward  woik  in  academic  subjects  shows 
a  total  of  972,  thus  giving  a  total  of  ward 
onroUmentB  (academic  and  haodcrafts) 
of  0,229.  In  general  the  academic  courses 
in  the  wards  are  given  at  the  request  of 
the  patients.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
academic  work  taken  up  by  ward  patients. 

Reading 87 

English 153 

impelling 63 

Arithmetic 90 

Pcnmanidiip 132 

Higher  Mathematics 9 

Science 23 

History 11 

Drawing 68 

T>'i)ewnting 78 

Agricultiu-e 5 

Bookkeeping 22 

Business  English 10 

Civil  Service 16 

Lip  reading 11 

French 5 

Shorthand 28 

Spanish 4 

Drafting 1 

Commercial  Law 1 

Advertising 4 

Telegraphy 4 

Music 114 

Civics 1 

Other  courses 42 

Total 972 


Work  in  shop  and  school  is  divided  into 
three  divisions  according  to  the  Educational 
Officers'  Handbook,  namely: 

I.  General  courses,  which  include  acade- 
mic and  professional  subjects. 

II.  Technical  courses,  which  include — 

(a)  Shope  and  trades,  e.  g.,  elec- 
trician, marhinJHt,  etc. 

(5)  Commercial,  e.  g.,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  etc. 

(c)  Agriculture,  e.  g.,  gardening, 
crc^  study,  etc. 

III.  Reoeational  oouices^  whidi  include 
drill,  physical  culture,  hospital  service,  etc. 

The  eniollment  in  each  division  and 
subdivision  is  given  as  follows: 

I.  General  courses 3, 108 

II.  Technical  courses — 

(a)  Shop  and  trades 2, 973 

lb)  Conunerdal 2,013 

(c)  Agriculture 808 

6,794 

III.  Recreational  courses 2, 616 

Total 11,678 

Total  including  ward  work....  18,172 

Subtracting  the  number  dropped  during 
the  month  of  January  (5,695)  the  number 
of  enrollments  on  -January  .  31  remains 
12,477.  The  number  of  individuals,  ex- 
cluding duplicates,  enrolled  in  educational 
work  is  approximately  8,167.  The  total 
number  of  patients  registered  in  the  above 
mentioned  hospitals  during  January  is 
28,023.  Thus  approximately  29  per  cent 
of  the  patients  in  reooostniction  hospitals 
are  enrolled  in  some  form  of  educatiemal 
work. 

TypcB  or  Cases  la  MncatfOTud  Scrriee. 

The  t3rpcs  of  cases  of  dinbility  showing  the 
greatest  number  of  enrollments  arc"! 

Pulmonary  tubercukiaB 1, 907 

Orthopedic 1,758 

Diseasee— wounds 065 

Amputation 644 

Eye,  ear,  noae,  and  throat 318 

Wound  or  iniuiy  of  nervoua  system . .      384 

Caidio-vsscular 227 

Functional  neurosis 169 

Insanity 142 

Other  goieral  medical 419 

Other  general  soigical 445 

Convi&scent 239 

No  one  special  type  of  work  seems  to  pre- 
dominate in  any  one  of  the  hospitals  desig- 
nated to  function  in  physical  reconstruction. 
However,  in  the  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
curativo  walks,  and  out-of-door  work  have 
larger  enrollments  than  in  the  other  hos- 
pitals. 

According  to  the  reports  from  the  30 
hospitals  for  January,  635  men  enrolled 
in  educational  work  received  S.  C.  D. 
Of  this  number,  17  were  hopeless  or  institu- 
tional cases,  56  were  in  need  of  further 
training  or  retraining,  while  562  were  able 
to  resume  their  old   occupations. 


so  Beeonstnicltoii  HoMteli  Shewing 
raent  of  60  or  More. 

WARD  WOBK. 

HoDdcniru: 

Weaving 1,011 

KniUiM 561 

Rug  making 00 

Knotting 507 

Needlework 87 

Baskqt^ 705 

Chair  canJ]^ £8 

Oaning 20B 

WhittSsr 144 

^nj  Iff ^1^  _  I  ■  ■ 337 

CarpentTT 100 

Novellf  box  work 82 

LcaUierwork 256 

Block  printing tS 

BMdwortE 4» 

Uodding « 

Design 40 

Painting 00 

Academic: 

Reading 87 

EngUsb MS 

Spring a 

AritluneUc. » 

PenmanAip •  188 

DraviBff ., 08 

Typewnting 78 

Jriislc.-r: 114 

SHOT  AXD  SCHOOL. 

General  courses: 

Reading 384 

English  ((orcigBers  and  Ijeginuers) 388 

SmdMi 318 

sfSatag. « 

Arithmetic «*) 

Penmamriiip 576 

Higher  matnemattcs 181 

CMi  service 88 

Spanish 57 

Technical  courses: 

(a)  Bhopwork  and  trades^ 

Autorepah: 182 

AotomechaBles 338 

Oarpentry,  rough 137 

Bench  woodworking 80 

Stoetridaa 183 

ff^Mtilat 07 

Telegraphy 288 

DnSing 380 

Drawing 80 

^pfl&ting 80 

woodworking 150 

Toymakinc 80 

<4)  ComraerdaP- 

Business  oourses 127 

BusineasoovraspoDdflBoe 187 

Bookkeeping. 412 

Gomnefciailaw 68 

ShorthaDd »» 

Typewriting 817 

Sateamaadilp T9 

(c)  Agriculture — 

Animal  husbandry 75 

Fann «! 

Greenhouse 101 

OtitaAdework 1« 


WORKING  TOGETinn  FOR  IKCRRA8RD 
FOOD  PRODTKTTIOK. 

Tlie  State  educatioa  department  of 
New  Tork  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  jUI 
superintendents  and  principals  to  the  ef- 
fect that  ^the  State  education  depart- 
ment, the  State  Collese  of  Apiculture, 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tlon,  throiigh  its  ScIkk^  Garden  Army, 
will  cooperate  wltii  local  ag;encle6  in  tbta 
closest  possible  manner  to  increase  food 
production  through  gardens  grown  by 
pupila*'  The  letter  is  signed  by  Lewis 
A  Wilson,  direct<Hr  of  the  Divisicm  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Education,  Lewis 
R  MacBrayne,  director  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  and  Pntf. 
William  J.  Wright,  State  leader  junior 
extension. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


BDUCATION  AND  SCOTLAND'S   WOOLEN 
MILLS. 


Education  is  assuming  a  wider  scope  in  the 
Bainds  of  mill  owners  of  south  Scotland  than 
beretofore,  according  to  the  report  of  Rufus 
Fleming,  American  consul  at  Edinburgh. 
"As  a  rule,"  writes  Consul  Fleming,  "train- 
ing has  been  considered  too  much,  if  not 
mainly,  torn  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
firm  of  mamifacturers.  Now  the  necessity 
for  coordinated  practical  effort  is  recognized. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  apprenticediip 
has  outlived  its  day,  and  that  technical 
schools  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
diflSculty.  In  a  Galashiels  textile  college 
wool-manufacture  students  are  being  trained 
at  high  pressure.  In  this  institution  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  small  manufacturing 
business  in  hosiery  and  costume  tweeds  for 
the  benefit  of  a  scholarship  fund.  The  hours 
are  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  a  12  to  I  p.  m. 
break,  and  6  hours  of  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  classes  superimposed.  Youths 
leave  the  college  with  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  woolen  machinery  and  proc- 
esses. With  Government  help  it  is  proposed 
to  offer  to  suitable  applicants  free  tuition 
and  maintenance,  and  to  others,  in  better 
circumstances,  free  tuition  and  maintenance 
at  net  cost,  and  so  on  up  the  scale.  Other 
technical  schools  in  border  counties  are 
similarly  endeavoring  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  manufacturers." 


EVENING  PLAY  CENTERS  IN  UVERPOOL. 

A  movement  fraught  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sibilities for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion has  just  taken  shape  in  Liverpool  in  the 
establishment  of  evening  play  centers. 
Working  through  the  elementary  schools, 
management  subcommittee,  and  the  special 
director  appointed  by  them,  the  board  of 
education  is  pressing  a  wide  extension  of  this 
movement,  as  an  important  element  in  the 
scheme  of  educational  reconstruction.  In- 
deed, so  important  is  the  movement  regarded 
by  the  board  that  they  offer  a  grant  for  ex- 
pense of  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  half 
of  the  approved  local  expenditure  and 
maintenance  when  the  center  is  shown  to  be 
conducted  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  offer 
all  children  the  benefits  of  the  well-ordered 
home. 

The  need  of  such  provision  has  long  been 
recognized  in  various  cities  by  churches  in 
connection  with  their  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  by  the  managers  of  local  council 
schools,  by  charitable  private  organizations, 
by  musical  associators,  and  by  Government 


and  local  associations  for  the  suppression  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  the  need  of  to-day 
is  to  coordinate  and  extend  such  work  as  has 
hiterhto  been  carried  on  in  admittedly 
desultory  fashion.  It  is  at  once  plain  how 
vast  is  the  aim  of  the  project,  "hardly  less 
vast  than  the  proposal  of  the  new  Education 
act  to  provide  continued  education  for  every 
young  person  in  the  country  between  14  and 
18  years  of  age." 

The  practical  lines  of  organization  and 
operation  are  well  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  subcommittee: 

The  aim  of  jday  centers  is  to  provide- 
after  school  hours,  for  the  recreation  and 
physical  welfare  tmder  adequate  super- 
vision, of  children  attending  public  ele- 
mentary schoolfl,  and  especially  of  those 
whose  home  conditions  are  unfavoraUe  to 
healthy  and  happy  development.  As  the 
centers  are  to  be  play  centers  and  not  even- 
ing schools,  formal  diflcif^ine  and  didactic 
methods  should  be  kept  in  the  bck^kground 
as  far  as  poasible.  The  play  center  program 
must  be  of  a  vaned  and  attiactive  character 
designed  to  afford  to  individual  children 
much  liberty  in  the  choice  of  recreation  and 
occupation.  The  sort  of  activities  to  be 
found  in  successful  play  centers  are  romping 
games,  sport  (boxing,  wrestling,  single  stick, 
tug-of-war,  leap  frog,  jumping,  relay  races, 
etc.),  dancing,  including  folk  dances, 
country  dances,  uid  rhythmic  dancing, 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  classes  established 
by  the  Liverpool  Education  Committee  thie 
session,  might  be  made  an  outstanding 
feature.  Then  come  handwork  (woodwork, 
basket  and  raffia  work,  the  making  of  models 
and  toys),  cobbling,  etc.,  needlework,  not 
in  the  form  of  lessons,  but  the  making  of 
dolls'  clothes,  fancy  work,  and  clothes 
mending,  which  experience  in  Liverpool 
shows  has  its  attractions  for  boys.  Finally, 
comes  painting  or  drawing  with  colored 
chalks,  quiet  reading,  story  telling,  letter 
writing,  and  parlor  games  of  all  sorts. 
Entertainments,  such  as  little  plays,  might 
be  got  up,  and  singing,  particularly  in  the 
form  known  as  "sing-song"  will  find  its 
place.  The  arts  studies  association,  which 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing professionals  and  amateurs  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  of  teachers  devoted  to  music,  will 
be  glad  to  provide  short  series  of  good  con- 
certs. In  fine  weather  during  the  sununer 
months,  the  activities  of  the  play  center  will 
take  on  an  open-air  character,  and  the 
board's  regulations  provide  for  as  much  use 
as  possible  being  made  of  play  grounds, 
parks,  recreation  grounds  and  other  avail- 
able open-air  places.  Thus  there  should  be 
great  scope  for  organized  games  in  the  open 
air.  Visits  to  swimming  batlis  will  also  be 
encouraged. 


RUSSIAN  UNIVEB8ITIE8  AND  THE 
BOLSHEVIKI. 


The  essential  points  of  the  university 
reforms  proix>setl  by  Prof.  Steruberj:  in 
the  name  of  the  Bolshevist  Government 
consist  In  placing  the  higher  etlucoti<»nal 
system  at  the  disposal  of  large  masses 
of  people  who  have  been  hitherto  exchulotl 
from  the  sharing  of  Us  benefits.  A  fur- 
ther change  has  for  its  object  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  number  of  chairs  and  even  facul- 
ties, according  to  a  recent  issue  of  Novy 
Den.  Prof.  Sternberg  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  law  faculty  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  There  Is  no  necessity  for 
studying  criminal  or  any  law,  he  thinks. 
For  the  same  reason  the  humanistic 
studies  can  be  abolished.  Prof.  Stem- 
berg  also  advocates  a  considerable  cur- 
tailment of  State  grants  for  the  his- 
torical philological  faculties  on  the  ground 
that  they  serve  not  the  people  but  the 
specialists. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  FOREIGN  EDUCATION. 

L'enseignement  technique  sup^rieur  a 
Tapi^s-guerre.  [By  Leon  Guillet.] 
FieitLce  de  M.  Heniy  Le  Chatelier. 
Paris,  Payot  et  cie,  1918.  294  p. 
(BibUoth^que  politique  &  ^cono- 
mique.) 

Gives  resolutioiu  adopted  by  French  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1917,  and  on  tho  basis  of  these  discusses: 
Technical  education,  cspedallj  In  higher,  institutions; 
befive-the-irar  conditions  In  higher  schools  in  France, 
as  compared  with  eondltionfl  in  other  countries;  spe- 
calixed  mathematics;  admission  to  higher  institutions; 
courses  of  study;  teaching  force;  graduate  work. 

**Jn  all  our  higher  technical  education  one  considera- 
tion dominates,"  says  the  author.  "It  is  essential  to 
reduce  tho  time  that  elapses  between  the  bachelor's 
decree  and  entrance  into  industry;  our  engineers  must 
be  settled  In  their  work  before  they  are  23  years  of  agc.'^ 

Ch'cat  Britain.  Royal  commis8io7i  on  uni- 
versity education  in  Wales,  Final 
report  of  the  commissioners,  Lon- 
don, H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1918. 
106  p.  4^  (Parliament  Papers 
by  command.    Ckl.  8991.) 

Appcndijp  to  final  report  of  the 
commissioners.    Minutes    of    evi- 
dence,   March,    1917- June,    1917; 
with  appendices  and  Index.    Lon- 
don, H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1918. 
259  p.    4*.     (Parliament.    Papers 
by  command.    Gd.  8993.) 
This  report,  and  especially  the  "  minutes  of 
evidence  "  constitute  a  mine  of  iuformatioii  on 
educational  opinion  in  the  British  Isles.    Con- 
tains interesting  discussions  on  making  edu- 
cation  of  nil   grades   free;   extension   classes 
for  workers ;  university  governmentp  etc. 


The  Asiatic  farmer,  with  his  stick  plow, 
makes  6  cents  a  day,  and  the  illiterate 
Russian  peasant  witli  his  primitive  imple- 
ments and  methods  earns  14  cents,  while 
tlie  American  farmer  earns  many  times 
These  sums  because  his  improved  methods 
find  implements,  made  iwssible  by  educa- 
tion, have  increased  his  efficiency. — A, 
Cu  SIC  ell  Ellis, 
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TEACHERS'  UNIONS. 


A  list  of  teachers'  uiiionj  formed  prior  to 
July  1  was  given  in  the  October  16  issue  of 
School  Life.  The  following  list  of  unions 
formed  since  that  date  is  furnished  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers: 

Sacramento  High  School  Chapter,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Shenandoah      Teachers*      Association, 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Howard    University  Teachers'.  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

jPeoria     Men     Teachers*     Association, 
Peoria,  III. 

Madison  Teachers*   Federation,   Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Associate    Teachers*    League    of    New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Altoona    Federation  of  Teachers,   Al- 
toona.  Pa. 

Granite  City  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Granite  City,  III. 

Buffalo  Vocational  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster  Elementary  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Associate  Teachers  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

Stockton     Township     Federation     of 
Teachers,  Linton,  Ind. 

St.   Paul  Federation  of  Teachers,   St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sacramento  Elementary  Public  School 
Teachers'  Chapter,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mahanoy  City  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Peoria    Federation    of    Women    High 
School  Teachers,  Peoria,  III. 

Peoria    Grade   Teachers'    Association, 
Peoria,  111. 

Lynchburg    Teachers'   Union,   Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Hill    City    Teachers'    Union,    Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Prince  George  County  Teachers'  Union, 

Prince  Georges  Couuty,  Md. 

In  addition  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Murphys- 

boro.  III.,  and  Viaalia,  Calif.,  have  voted  to 

affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of 

Teachers. 


COMMUNITY-SERVICE 
MOTTO. 

(War-Camp  Community  service, 
Charlotte,  N.C.). 


I  will  do  my  best  working 
with  others  to  serve  my  home, 
school,  church,  neighborhood, 
and  my  country  so  as  to  make 
them  all  better,  nobler,  and  more 
serviceable  in  every  way  for  all 
the  people  connected  with  them. 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOME   GARDENING   IN 
CHATTANOOGA. 

In  Chattanooga  during  1918  parents 
were  urged  to  work  with  their  children 
and  to  be  subject  to  directions  from  the 
garden  teachers.  That  this  plan  was 
successful  Is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  from  Miss  Gertrude  Wright,  gar- 
den director: 

Value  of  vegetables  raised—  $62,171.25 
Ground  under  cultivation__acres_-  250 
Number  of  gardeners 5,000 

In  consideration  of  the  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  summer,  which  opposed 
the  best  results  in  gardening,  these 
figures  are  creditable. 

Thi-ee  campaigns  were  held  during  the 
year  to  promote  greater  food  production. 
In  the  spring  campaign  the  need  of  In- 
crease<l  food  production  was  set  forth 
and  spring  gardeners  were  listed.  The 
summer  campaign  was  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  necessity  for  Intensive 
summer  cultivation.  In  the  fall  cam- 
paign the  possibilities  of  fall  and  winter 
gardens  were  presented. 

At  an  exhibit  of  food  products  in  June, 
and  also  at  the  Chattanooga  district  fair, 
the  school  children  made  displays  of 
vegetables,  fresh,  canned,  and  dried,  also 
seeds  and  poultry;  and  numerous  prizes 
were  won  by  them  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  exhibits. 

Through  the  interest  taken  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Elks*  Club 
it  was  possible  to  furnish  seed,  fertilizer, 
land  and  even  the  plowing  to  many  who 
were  willing  to  enroll  as  food  producers, 
but  w^ho  were  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  necessary  materials. 

A  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  gar- 
den work  during  the  year,  and  one  which 
has  made  gardening  a  regular  part  of  the 
classroom  work,  Is  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades.  This  Is  printed  in  the 
"Course  of  Study  for  Chattanooga 
Schools."  The  third  and  fourth  grades 
are  among  those,  also,  who  are  receiv- 
ing regular  classroom  instruction  in 
gardening. 


TRAINING  THE  GENERAL  COMMUNITY 
LEADER. 

At  Cornell  University  we  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  needs  of  the  rural 
boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties. A  division  of  physical  education  in 
the  rural  education  department  of  the 
summer  session  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  organized  for  the  purjwse 
of  training  teachers  of  physical  education 
as  general  community  leaders  for  the 
rural  districts.    Besides  the  general  trail- 


ing courses  for  i)hysical  directorships, 
special  emphasis  is  made  on  personal 
hygiene  and  school  hygiene  and  school 
Inspection,  physical  diagnosis,  first  aid, 
and  home  nursing,  with  opportunities  for 
hospital  practice  for  the  training  in  the 
duties  of  the  rural  school  nurse;  games, 
athletics,  and  folk  dancing,  with  sj^ecial 
reference  to  organized,  directed  rural 
recreation;  psychology  and  child  study, 
rural  leadership  and  administration,  and 
rural  sociology,  and  the  practical  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  a  department  of 
entertainments,  demonstrations,  festivals, 
and  pageants.  We  feel  that  teachers 
with  faculty  for  the  work,  with  enthu- 
siastic interest  and  such  a  training,  will 
solve  the  health  problem  in  the  rural 
districts  of  New  York  State. — Laurence 
Hill,  Director  of  Physical  Education^ 
Albany,  N,  Y, 


ALABAMA   SCHOOL  SURVEY   UNDER 
WAY. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

said  commission  or  assistants  shall  have 
power  to  require  the  production  of  papers 
and  records  and  are  hereby  empowered  to 
administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  sum- 
moned by  any  member  of  such  commission, 
or  assistants,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  such 
process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission, 
or  assistants,  the  said  commission  or  assist- 
ants may  apply  to  any  courts  of  record  of 
this  State  to  compel  obedience  and  to  give 
testimony  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby 
empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such 
process. 

4.  That  said  commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  other  work  specified  by  this  act,  direct 
special  attention  to  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
visability of  consolidating  any  of  the  exist- 
ing State  educational  institutions  or  depart- 
ments thereof,  of  eliminating  any  institution 
or  institutions,  and  of  coordinating  and  uni- 
fying the  work  of  any  or  all  institutions  under 
one  board  of  management  and  control. 

5.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwisa 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposo 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  study  herein  pro- 
posed, including  the  personal  and  traveling 
expenses  of  the  members  of  said  commission 
in  connection  therewith,  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  necessary  help  and  of  such 
other  clerical  expensos  as  in  the  opinion  of 
said  commission  are  necessary  for  a  thorough 
study  of  school  conditions  in  Alabama.  Tho 
said  fund  shall  be  paid  upon  warrant  of  the 
State  auditor  issued  upon  vouchers  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, provided  that  in  no  caso  shall  the 
total  expense  of  such  study  exceed  the  sum 
of  $10,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


LAWS  COMING  THROUGH. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  legis- 
latures are  beginning  to  report  educational 
bilfe  now  enacted  into  law.  All  proposed 
Federal  legislation  on  education,  other  than 
that  carried  in  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  failed  of  enactment,  partly  because  of 
the  legislative  jam.  State  educational  leg- 
islation, pending  and  passed,  is  summarized 
in  Legislative  Circulars  Noe.  7  and  8,  given 
below. 

IOWA. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  F.  a  (Neff):  Amending  section  2794  A, 
Sup|>lemental  Supplement  to  the  Code. 
Provides  manner  of  annexing  families  to  con- 
solidated districts. 

H.  F.  6  (Dean):  Requiring  the  use  of  the 
English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  schools. 

n.  F.  10  (Weaver):  ProA-iding  for  part- 
time  vocational  schools  and  classes  for  chil- 
dren holding  work  permits  under  the  child 
labor  law,  and  requiring  attendance  thereon. 

H.  F.  11  (Weaver):  Further  regulating  the 
em^oyment  of  minors. 

H.  F.  12  (Weaver):  Amending  chapter  290, 
Acts  of  1917.  relating  to  vocational  educa- 
tion. State,  rather  than  local  community, 
to  proWde  funds  to  meet  conditions  *  of 
"Smith-Hughes  Act". 

H.  F.  83  (Parsons):  Regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  consolidated  districts. 

H.  F.  85  (Powers):  Requiring  instruction 
in  citizenship  and  patriotism  in  the  public 
and  private  schools. 

H.  F.  92  (Vander  Ploeg):  Abolishing  the 
State  hospital  for  inebriates  at  Knoxville  and 
establishing  at  such  place  a  State  normal 
school. 

H.  F.  103  (Gunderson):  Raising  from  $50 
to  160  per  person  of  school  age  the  amount  of 
tax  that  may  be  levied  in  consolidated  in- 
dependent districts. 

IT.  F.  Ill  (Wormley):  Increasing  amount 
of  tuition  fees  of  nonresident  high-school 
pupils. 

H.  F.  162  (Neff):  Raising  from  $525  to  $650 
the  amount  that  school  corporations  may 
raise  for  each  school. 

H.  F,  206  (liC  Valley):  Increasing  from 
$125,000  to  $150,000  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  teacher-training  in  high  schools. 

S.  F.  18  (Rat cliff):  Increasing  minimum 
required  school  term  from  24  to  36  weeks. 

S.  F.  58  (Byington):  To  exclude  aliens 
from  employment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and  State  institutions. 

S.  F.  105  (Kingland):  Providing  method 
of  changing  boundary  lines  between  school 
districts. 

S.  F.  168  (Arney):  Providing  for  dental 
clinics  for  school" children. 

S.  F.  169  (Parker):  Similar  to  S.  F.  105. 

S.  F.  175  (Stoddard):  Similar  to  H.  F.  10. 

S.  F.  176  (Stoddard):  Similar  to  H.  F.  12. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  121  (Chew):  Making  Roosevelt's 
birthday.  October  27,  a  day  of  special  ob- 
servance in  the  public  schools. 

H.  B.  171  (Welsh):  No  person  to  teach  in 
State  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 


unless  approved  by  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

S.  B.  21  (Tufts):  Accepting  the  benefits 
of  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act'*  by  Congress. 

8.  B.  49  (Condon):  Prohibiting  the  grant- 
ing; of  teachers'  certificates  to  other  than 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

S.  B.  82  (Condon):  Amending  the  com- 
pulsory education  law.  Fixes  ages  between 
7  and  16  years. 

S.  B.  108  (Condon):  Requiring  all  schools 
of  elementary  grade  to  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

S.  B.  106  (Bierd):  Providing  for  county 
meetings  of  school  officers. 

S.  B.  107  (Davis):  Providing  for  a  State 
educational  commission  to  adopt  a  uniform 
series  of  textbooks  and  coarse  of  study. 

S.  B.  110  (Baker):  Regulating  the  sale, 
exchange,  and  use  of  textbooks  within  the 
State. 

MISSOURI. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  5  (\iles):  Appropriating  for  the 
support  of  the  p  iblic  schools  one- third  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  paid  into  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

H.  B.  120  (Cave):  Requiring  all  instrue- 
tion  in  public  and  private  schools  to  be  given 
in  the  English  language,  and  requiring  that 
all  textbooks  used  in  such  schools  be  printed 
in  the  English  language. 

H.  B.  391  (Morgan):  For  repairing  and  fur- 
nishing schoolhouse,  district  may  vote  in- 
creased taxes  by  majority  vote.  (Present 
law,  two- thirds  vote.) 

H.  B.  393  (Babcock):  Directing  State 
superintendent  to  withhold  State  apportion- 
ment from  district  levyii^  less  than  40  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  for  school  purposes. 

H.  B.  414  (Maxey):  Increasing  from  |2,200 
to  $2,500  the  salary  of  the  State  inspector  of 
teacher-training  in  high  schools. 

H.  B.  449  (Morgan):  Limiting  school- tax 
levies  in  districts  of  less  than  100,000  popu- 
lation. Such  levy  not  to  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  cent  the  levy  of  the  preceding 
year. 

H.  B.  570  (Morgan):  Providing  for  the 
promotion,  support,  and  administration  of 
vocational  e<lucation. 

H.  B.  637  (Whitecotton):  Requiring  com- 
mon school  districts  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  ninth  grade. 

S.  B.  17  (Gardner):  Amending  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  generally.  Age  lim- 
its fixed  at  8  and  16  and  period  of  attendance 
must  he  full  term. 

S.  B.  20  (Gardner):  Requiring  school 
boards  to  allow  the  use  of  scnoolbouses  for 
public  meetings. 

S.  B.  70  (Bowker):  To  prohibit  teaching 
any  other  languag:e  except  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  public  schools. 

S.  B.  161  (Harrison):  To  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  as  teachers  in  public,  pri- 
vate, and  parochial  schools. 

S.  B.  289  (McKnight):  Fixing  the  manner 
of  election,  qualificationB,  and  term  of  office 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

S.  B.  324  (McKnight):  Fixing  salaries  of 
county  superintendents. 

S.  B.  335  (McCIintic):  Frovidliif  for  the 
apportioamenrt  of  schocn  funds  and  distribu- 
tion of  State  aid  to  schools  in  any  year  fol- 
lowing a  condition  of  epidemic. 

S.  B.  480  (McKnight):  Regulating 
teac'hers'  examination  fees. 


S.  B.  495  (Kinney,  by  request):  Creating 
the  office  of  negro  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Bills  pending: 

A.  B.  15  (Fearon):  Amending  the  educa- 
tion law  relating  to  apportionment  of  State 
school  moneys.  Increases  amount  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  district. 

A.  B.  22  (Claeasens):  Amending  the  edu- 
cation law  relating  to  courses  in  physical 
training.  Has  effect  of  giving  regents  sole 
direction  of  physical  training  m  the  schools. 

A.  B.  244  (Brush):  Establishing  Stato 
scholarships  for  veterans  of  the  Wwld  War. 

A.  B.  317  (Walter):  Similar  to  A.  B.  244. 

A.  B  416  (Pierce):  Regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  attending  institutes. 

A.  B.  522  (Whitcomb):  Amending  the 
education  law  relating  to  the  dissolution, 
re-formation,  and  consolidation  of  common- 
school  districts. 

A.  B.  532  (Tallett):  Public-school  teacher 
must  be  a  citizen  or  must  have  made  appli- 
cation to  become  such,  and  when  eligil)le 
must  become  a  citizen. 

A.  B.  592  (Dickstein):  Directing  the  board 
of  education  of  New  York  City  to  furnish 
free  eyeglasses  to  public-school  pupils  in 
need  of  same. 

A.  B.  628  (McDonald):  Similar  to  A.  B. 
244. 

A.  B.  657  (Tallett):  Amending  the 
teachers*  retirement  law. 

A.  B.  673  (Bloomficld):  Authorizing  the 
commissioner  of  education  to  apportion 
State  aid  to  certain  union  school  districts 
for  maintenance  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  and  home  making. 

A.  B.  678  (Pierce):  Providing  that  school 
census  be  made  in  duplicate  and  copies 
filed  with  teachers  and  district  superin- 
tendents. 

A.  B.  783  (Lon?):  Similar  to  A.  B.  15. 

S.  B.  95  (Kaplan):  Similar  to  A.  B.  244. 

S.  B.  114  (Boylan):  Forbidding  vi^-ise**- 
tion  and  experinients  upon  living  animals. 

S.  B.  447  (Lusk):  Similar  to  A.  B.  522. 

S.  B.  508  (Cotillo):  Increasing  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  New  York  City. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Bills  pending: 

n.  24  (Walden):  Permitting  each  school 
district  to  furnish  textbooks  free  to  pupils. 

H.  135  (Dodson):  Providing  for  medical 
inspection  in  schools. 

H.  153  (Dodson):  Providing  for  one  week's 
professiozial  institute  in  all  counties  for 
teachers,  under  super\TBion  of  county  super- 
intendent. 

H.  248  (McNabb):  Providing  for  general 
revision  of  the  school  system. 

H.  335  (committee  on  education):  Pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  make  a  school 
survey. 

H.  418  (Robertson):  Making  the  county 
superintendent's  term  four  years. 

S.  29  (Vaughan):  Providing  for  a  State 
textbook  commission. 

S.  45  (Morton):  Providing  that  the  A.  and 
M.  College  prepare  a  textbook  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

S.  129  (Vau§:han):  Providing  for  physical 
training  and  instruction  in  thrift  in  the 
public  schools. 
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LIST  OF  REFfiRENCBS  ON  WAR  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  RECONSTBUCnON  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Darnard,  J.  Lynn.  ^A  program  of  civics  teaching  for 
WAF  times  and  aUer.  Historical  outlook,  0:  492- 
500,  Desembcr  1918. 

Bawicn,  William  T.  Induitrial  arts  in  reconstruction. 
School  and  society,  9:  279-81,  Harch  8,  1919. 

Address  bo.'ore  the  Vocatioaal  education  association 
of  the  Middle  West,  Chicago,  January  17, 1919. 

Boiiser,  F.  G.    Educational  reconstruction.    Survey 

40:  232,  May  18, 1918. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Hurray.    Education  after  the  vrar. 

Educational  review,  57:  64-79,  January  19X9. 

Also  in  Pooular  educator,  36:  25>-53,  233,  295,  Janu- 
ary 1919. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Novera^r  29, 1918. 

Gary,  C.  P.  Educational  reconstruction.  Educa- 
tional news  bulletin,  10:  1-3,  December  1,  1918. 

Chubb,  Percival.  Phases  of  reoonstructlon:  the  out- 
look for  education.  Standard  (New  York)  5: 
92-96,  January  1919. 

Clark,  M.  O.  Idealism  and  our  new  nationalism. 
Midland  schools,  33:  150-56, 158-61,  January  1919. 

Also  separatel  V  reprinted. 

President's  address  before  the  Iowa  state  teachers' 
association. 

Colorado.  Department  of  public  instruction.  A  war- 
modifled  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools 
of  Colorado.    Vols.  1-5.    Denver,  1918.    5  v.     8*. 

Prepared  by  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  and  co-operating 
educators. 

Connecticut.  State  board  of  education.  War's  effects 
on  the  high  schools  of  Connecticut.  Hartford, 
Conn . ,  State  board  of  education ,  1918.  26p.  8*. 
(High  school  bulletin  3,  series  1918-19.) 

Corwin,  Robert  N.  A  reconstruction  programme. 
Yale  alumni  weekly,  28:  261-64,  November  29, 
1918. 

Changes  in  university  education  that  will  result  from 
the  war. 

BsLvbt,  Calvin  O.  The  war  and  secondary  education. 
Michigan  alumnus,  25:  311-21,  February  1919. 

Dean,  Arthur  D.  Our  schools  in  war  time— and  after. 
Boston.  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1918]   335  p.    iUus.    12'. 

Teachers'  college  record,  19:  1-14,  Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

Denbigh,  John  H.  Our  schools  during  and  after  the 
war.    School,  29:  503,  August  15, 1918. 

Democracy  in  reconstruction,  ed.  by  F.  A.  Cleveland 
and  Joseph  Schafer.  Boston,  Now  York,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  company,  1919.    (In  press) 

Includes  sections  on  Educational  reconstruction  by 
C.  R.  Mann  and  S.  P.  Capen. 

Dewey,  John.    The  problem  of  secondary  education 

after  the  war.    Sierra  educational  news,  14:  571- 

72,  December  1918. 
• Vocational  education  in  the  light  of  the  world 

war.    Chicago,  1918.    8  p.    8'.    (Bulletin  no.  4, 

January  1918) 

Read  at  convention  of  the  Vocational  education  asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West,  Chicago,  January  25, 1918. 

Drake,  Duraot.  Religious  education  after  the  war. 
Rcliglouj  education,  13:  387-97,  December  1918. 

Education  after  the  war.  Illinois  teacher,  6:  67-68, 
Febniaiy  1918. 

Education  after  the  war.  School  and  society,  4:  332- 
34,  August  26, 1916. 

Educational  lessons  from  the  war— a  symposium* 
High  school  quarterly,  7:  72-83,  January  1919. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  Clertain  defects  in  American  edu- 
cation and  the  remedies  for  them.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office  [1918]  8  p.  8".  (U. 
S.  Biu-oau  of  education.  Teacher's  leaflet  no.  5, 
June  1918) 


Eliot,  Charles  W.  Defects  in  American  education  re- 
Toaled  by  the  war.  School  and  society,  9:  1-10, 
January  4, 1919. 

An  address  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  November 
23, 1918.    Also  in  School  Ufe,  1:  6-7,  December  16, 1918. 

Educational  changes  needed  for  the  war  and 

Ihe  subsequent  peace.    Education,  38:  655-58, 
*"  May  1918. 
Ellis,  Caswoll.    Educational  preparedness  for  after  the 

war.    In  National  institute  for  social  sciences. 

Reconstruction  after  the  war.    Boston,  Boston 

b03k  company,  1918.    p.  129-36. 
Ellwood,   Charles  A.    Reconstruction   of  education 

upon  a  social  basis.    Educational  review,  57: 

91-109,  February  1919. 
Finney,  R.   L.    Education  and  the  reconstruction. 

School  and  soslety,  8:  11-17,  July  6,  1918. 
Fish,  E.  H.    Industries  and  education  after  the  war. 

Industrial  management,  56:  475-76,  December 

1918. 

Fisher,  Samuel  H.    The  need  and  direction  of  Yale 

reconstruction.     Yale  alumni  weekly,  28:  527- 

29,  February  14, 1919. 
Franklin,  W.  S.,oiii  McNutt,  B.     Education  after 

the  war.   Science,  n.  s.  44:  811-44,  December 

15, 1916. 
Friend,  L.  L.    The  high  schools  after  the  war.    High 

school  quarterly,  7:  83-87,  January  1919. 
Futrall,  John  C.    Education  and  the  war.  Arkansas 

teacher,    6:  8-9,  May  1918. 
Gayler,  G.   W.    The  reorganization  of  our  public 

schools.   School  and  home  education,  88:  84-^, 

December  1918. 
Hall-Quest,  A .  L.    Curriculum  of  modem  high  school . 

SchMl  indec,    5:  15J-5>,    162-6},    January   81, 

February  7, 1919. 

Paper  read  before  the  Cinsinnati  schoolmas- 
ters' club  on  January  11, 1919. 

Discusses  the  views  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  But- 
ler on  educational  reconstruction. 

Hanson,  C.  C.  What  the  rural  schools  in  the  South 
must  be  and  do  after  the  workl  war.  [ Wash- 
ington, D.C.]    1918.    32p.    i*. 

Holds  worth,  J.  T.  Commercial  education  after  the 
war.  American  school,  4:  233,  August-Septem- 
ber 1C18. 

Hoskins,  John  Preston.  Modern  language  instruction 
after  the  war.  School  and  society,  8:  601-12, 
November  23, 1918. 

Jeffords,  Clyde  R.    The  war  and  education.    School, 
30:  195,  January  9, 1919. 
The  effect  of  war  on  secondary  education. 

Lose,  Charles.  Necessary  changes  in  the  course  of 
study  because  of  the  war.  In  Board  of  principals 
of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
Proceedings,  1918.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1918.  p. 
4-11. 

Morton,  Robert  R .  Educational  lessons  for  the  Negro 
from  the  war.  High  school  quarterly,  7:  87-90, 
January  1919. 

Munroe,  James  P.  Education  after  the  war.  Journal 
of  the  National  education  association,  3: 142-45, 
October  1918, 

National  education  association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  national  program  for  education.  1.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  N.  E.  A.  commission  on  the 
emergency  in  education  and  the  program  for 
readjustment  during  and  after  the  war.  2. 
Statistical  data  relative  to  the  distribution  of 
Federal  grants,  as  proposed  by  Senate  bill  4987. 
3.  Federal  appropriations  for  the  preparation  of 
public  school  teachers.  4.  The  emergency  in 
rural  education.  Washington,  D.  C,  National 
education  association,  1918.  4  pamphlets.  8*. 
(Commission  series  1-4). 

Ohio  history  teachers'  Journal,  no.  12,  January,  1919. 

Contains:  1.  Raymond  Moley:  Reconstruction  in 
civic  education,  p.  8-10.  2.  J.  W.  Ayer:  The  teaching 
of  European  history  after  the  war,  p.  11-15.  3.  C.  P. 
Shlvely:  Reconstruction  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
American  history  after  the  war,  p.  16-19. 


Phillips,   D.   E.    The  war  and   university  reform. 

American  education,  22:  60-64,  October,  1918. 
Also  in  School  and  society,  8: 421-425,  October  12, 1918. 
The  raw-material  of  duration.    Surrey,  41:  section  3, 

p.  VII,  Novembei:  2,  1918. 
Ross,    W.    D.    Education   in    war-time   and   after. 

Teaching,  4:  12-13,  April,  1918. 
Russell,  James  Earl.    Possible  modi!ic-ations  in  our 

educational  work  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of  the 

great  war.    In  National  edurtition  association. 

Journal  of  pro?oodings  and  addresses,  1916.    p. 

321-320. 
Schoen,  Max.    The  rural  school  and  rural  society  after 

the  war.    School  and  so?iety,  9:  Si-9Q,  January 

18, 1919. 
The  schools  and  the  war.    School,  30:  142-143,  Decem- 
ber 5, 1918- 

Opinions  of  loading  school  men  of  the  public  school 
system  of  New  York  city— an  interesting  symposium. 

Smith,  Franklin  O.  The  umversity  and  the  recon- 
struction of  educational  ideals.  Inter-mountain 
educator,  14: 10-13,  September,  1918. 

Sneddon,  David.  Proposals  for  an  after-the-war 
program  of  education.  Kansas  teacher.  6:  9-11. 
January,  1918. 

Vocational  education  after  the  war.    Scboul 

and  society,  8:  751-758,  December  28, 1918. 

Notes  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Regents 
convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  December  12. 
1918. 

Strayer,  George  D.  Educational  leadership.  Jounial 
of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5: 
290-294,  January,  1919. 

Thwing,  Charles  F.  American  society  after  the  war. 
Hibbert  Journal,  17:  282-291,  January,  1919. 

Prospects  of  liberal  education  after  the  war. 

Hibbert  journal,  16:  402-414,  April,  1918. 

U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  S.  4987  a  biU  to  create 
a  Department  of  Education,  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  conduct  of  said  department,  to 
appropriate  mo^y  for  Federal  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  encouragempit  and  sup- 
port of  education,  and  for  other  purposes.  In 
Congressional  Record,  October  10, 1918,  p.  12148. 

Wagner,  Henry  C.  Education  and  war.  American 
education,  21:  456-458,  May,  1918. 

War  and  after-the-war  courses  in  American  schools. 
Vocational  summary,  1: 21-22,  November,  1918. 

West,  Andrew  F.  Education  after  the  war.  Prince- 
ton  alumni  weekly,  19: 259-260,  January  8, 1919. 

An  address  before  the  annual  conference  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  December  12. 

Winship,  A.  E.    Educational  preparedness.    Journal 

of  education,  88: 619-623,  December  19, 1918. 
War-modiOed  education  in  the  United  States. 

Journal  of  education,  88: 619-650,  December  20, 

1918. 
Zabriskie,  Edward  C.    Effect  of  the  war  on  the  schools. 

School,  30: 233,  February  13, 1919. 


Give  US  education  for  everybody. 
Give  the  poor  boy  as  much  educa- 
tion as  the  rich  man  can  buy  and 
give  it  to  him  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
State.  The  failure  to  do  this  is  one 
cause  for  unrest.  Why  should  my 
boy,  because  I  liave  a  few  thousand 
a  year,  go  to  a  great  university, 
when  he  may  be  a  DiocUhead.  and 
get  an  education  which  the  boy  of 
my  neiglibor,  who  has  not  the 
money,  can  not  get? — Senator 
France,  of  Maryland, 
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NATION  ROUSED  OVER  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES. 


Increases  Urged  in  Erery  Sectmi  of  the  Country — Reports 
^  Show  Situation  Is  Serions. 


From  every  part  of  the  country  come  reports  indi- 
cating that  the  Natitm  is  at  last  becoming  aroused  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  better  salaries  for  teachers. 
Teacher  shortage  is  apparently  becoming  worse  instead 
of  better  in  many  sections,  and  some  of  the  States 

where  it  has  been  impossible  . ^_^____ 

to  get  any  teachers  at  all  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  need 
for  immediate  relief. 

Some  States  have  already 
taken  more  or  less  radical  ac- 
tion. The  Indiana  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act  to  make 
large  increases  in  salaries  over 
the  State.  Maryland  counties 
that  have  made  increases  find 
that  the  slight  Increases  they 
feel  able  to  make  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  hold  any  great  body  of 
teachers,  with  prices  for  other 
forms  of  service  remaining  as 
they  are.  The  New  York  Leg- 
islature has  been  considering 
a  number  of  measures  intended 
to  bring  reUef  to  the  teachers, 
but  as  yet  without  result  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  public 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  to 

an  unusual  pitch  at  the  plight  of  the  teachers,  the  legislators  and 
administrative  officials  have  been  studying  methods  of  raising 
taxes  to  make  possible  the  25  per  cent  increase  which  is  consid- 
ered the  least  that  will  be  of  any  use. 

One  of  the  striking  developments  In  recent  months  has  been 
the  sudden  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  actual 
pay  received  by  teachers.  An  average  salary  of  about  $600  over 
the  United  States — which  means  a  huge  number  of  positions  pay- 
ing $300  and  $400  a  year  and  even  less — has  impressed  business 
men  and  labor  leaders  alike  as  a  ridiculous  amount  to  pay  for 
the  fundamental  work  of  teaching.  Business  men  in  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  also  in  their  own  organizations,  have 
been  actively  promoting  better  salaries;  and  the  labor  organi- 
zations, always  interested  in  education,  have  been  of  powerful 
assistance  in  molding  public  sentiment  in  their  commonities. 

The  press  throughout  the  country,  almost  without  exception, 

is  enthusiastically  behind  the  movement  for  immediate  raise  in 

salaries.    Elsewhere  in  this  issue  editorial  opinions  are  cited. 

The  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  in  a  leading  editorial 

(Continued  on  [>age  2.) 
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WHAT   SOLDIERS   THINK   ABOUT   EDUCATION 


''I'ye  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  man  in  the 
Army  without  an  education  don't  stand  much  chance 
for  promotion  !" 

^^  Ain't  it  a  shame  that  a  man  like  me,  that  can't 
even  set  sight  on  his  rifle,  must  stand  up  and  face  the 
educated  Germans?  " 

''  Some  one  ought  to  tell  the  boys  back  home  the 
Yalue  of  an  education  before  they  come  here.  I 
didn't  feel  the  need  of  an  education  until  I  got  in  the 
Army,  but  now  I  feel  it  erery  hour." 

''  If  that  compnlsory  law  had  been  the  law  when 
I  was  a  hoy,  I  wouldn't  have  to  he  learning  to  read 
and  write  now." 

— ^Alabama  Illiteracy  Commission  Beport. 


OKLAHOMA  TO  HAVE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Meeting  on  Rural  Education  and  Country  Life  Called  by 
Bureau  of  Education— State  and  Local  School  Authorities 
Cooperating. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  will  be  the  scene  of -the  next 
of  the  series  of  national  conferences  on  rural  educa- 
tion and  country  life.  The  dates  are  May  1,  2,  and  3. 
It  is  expected  that  tlie  Oklahoma  conference,  which  is 
called  especially  for  the  South  Centi^l  States,  will 

be  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  held,  rivaling  the  confer- 
ence held  under  €rOvemment 
auspices  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 1-4,  when  22  States 
were  represented  and  the  at- 
tendance ranged  from  500  to 
1,500. 

While  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  take  part  on  the  pro- 
gram win  be  from  the  South 
Central  States,  a  considerable 
number  of  leaders  in  rural  ed- 
ucation and  country-lite,  work 
will  come  from  afl  sections  of 
the  country.  Among  those  who 
have  been  Invited  and  are  ex- 
pected to  take  part  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Oklahoma  confer- 
ence, outside  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral States,  are:  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  editor.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.;  E.  J. 
Tobin,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Cook  County,  111. ;  L.  B.  B. 
Driver,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Randolph  County,  Ind. ; 
C.  P.  Cary,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison, 
WiSw ;  E.  L.  Rouse,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Nebr.;  J.  H.  Wagner,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  0.  Bradford,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo. ;  J.  J.  Pettijohn, 
Director  of  Extension  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. ;  M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  J.  C.  Muerman  and  J.  H.  Francis, 
of  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  those  in  the  immediate  territory  who  have  accepted 
invitations  to  attend  and  take  part  on  the  program  are:  J.  L. 
Bond,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Miss  Annie  Webb  Blanton,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Austin,  Tex. ;  T.  F.  Harris, 
State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction.  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  lU 
H.  Wilson,  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 
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Gov.  Brough,  of  Arkansas,  Gov.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  of  Nebraska,  and  Gov.  Robertson, 
of  Oklahoma,  are  expected  to  be  present 
and  take  part  on  the  program  of  this 
conference. 

County  Superintendent!  in  the  Conference  in  a 
Body. 

The  County  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion of  Oklahoma,  which  had  planned  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  April  10  and  11, 
on  learning  of  the  coming  of  this  national 
conference  into  the  State,  decided  to 
change  the  dates  of  this  meeting  to  May 
1,  2,  and  3,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
larger  conference.  President  Sliepard,  of 
this  association,  in  making  announce- 
ment of  the  change  of  dates,  says : 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  war  is  just 
over  and  ^he  reconstruction  program  is 
iDeing  worked  out,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  holding 
our  county  superintendents*  meeting  in 
connection  with  this  Important  confer- 
ence. You  doubtless  know  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  been  holding  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  all  through  the  country. 
Our  county  superintendents'  program  will 
be  made  out  for  one  of  the  days  and  the 
county  superintendents  can  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  conference. 

The  leading  men  of  the  entire  South- 
west will  be  present,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  they  will  bring  us  much  valuable  in- 
formation with  reference  to  our  school 
work.  As  president  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents' Association  I  earnestly  solicit 
every  county  superintendent  and  every 
newly  elected  county  superintendent  to 
be  present  at  every  one  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

A  recent  letter  from  State  Supt.  R.  H. 
Wilson,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Oklahoma  City,  says : 

I  have  just  talked  with  Prof.  A.  C. 
Parsons,  high-school  inspector.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  high-school  conference 
each  year,  and  he  tells  me  that  this  is  on 
the  same  date  that  the  high-school  con- 
ference had  been  planned  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  join  in  our  conference 
and  will  only  want  a  short  time  for  their 
conference,  possibly  about  the  same  as 
the  county  superintendents,  and  this  need 
not  interfere  with  the  general  conference 
at  all. 

J.  L.  McBrien,  school  extension  agent 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Is  executive  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference. 


Said  the  bank  teller  to  a  teacher  who 
had  presented  her  salary  check  to  be 
cashed,  "I  am  really  sorry  to  hand  you 
these  old,  soiled  bills.  They  are  unhy- 
gienic and  possibly  dangerous."  "  Oh, 
never  mind,"  replied  the  cheerful  teacher. 
"  Really  and  truly  there  is  no  danger.  A 
microbe  couldn't  live  on  my  salary." 


WARNING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Commissioner  of  Education  Calls  Atten- 
tion to  Plan  for  Selling  Graduation 


That  high-school  principals,  teachers, 
and  senior  class  officers  should  be  on 
their  guard  this  spring  against  attempts 
to  sell  graduation  essays  to  students  is 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

"  Canned  Gnidnfttion  Ewftys-" 

Circular  matter  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  shows  a 
fairly  widespread  effort  to  suggest  to 
high-school  seniors  an  easier  way  to  pre- 
pare for  commencement  exercises  than 
by  doing  their  own  work — the  easier  way 
being  to  pay  the  advertiser  $1  (three  for 
$2.70)  for  "canned"  essays  on — 

1.  Our  Flag  (red,  the  blood  of  our 
heroes;  white,  America's  purity  of  mo- 
tive; blue,  loyalty  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose). 

2.  The  Triumph  of  Democracy, 

3.  The  Onward  March  of  Civilization. 

4.  America' 8  Immortal  THo  (Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  Wilson). 

and  32  others. 

Tlie  Eftiier  Wft7. 

The  letter  is  rather  cleverly  worded 
to  encourage  the  prospective  purchaser 
who  may  hesitate  about  dishonesty  in 
this  matter.  Class  loyalty  and  other 
motives  are  appealed  to — 

Why  invite  failure  in  your  scliool 
work  or  the  humiliation  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  before  an  audience  by  try- 
ing to  write,  memorize,  and  rehearse  your 
own.  speeches — and  keep  up  with  regular 
studies  at  the  same  time?  Why  not  make 
sure  of  success  by  getting  top  notch 
speeches  to  start  with,  and  devoting  your 
spare  time,  free  from  anxieties,  to  prac- 
ticing? To  expect  an  overworked  teacher 
to  do  this  work  for  you  is  an  imposition 
upon  good  nature,  and  to  ask  assistance 
fi'om  your  friends  is  to  put  yourself 
under  an  undesirable  obligation.  Get 
speeches  written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
doing  commencement  work  for  years, 
and  your  class  will  be  assured  of  pre- 
senting a  program  of  which  the  school 
and  the  faculty  will  be  proud. 

To  cap  the  climax  the  writer  of  this 
delicious  bit  of  encouragement  to  dis- 
honesty in  composition  adds  that, 
••high  school  and  college  graduates  have 
been  using  this  service  for  years,  and 
we  have  never  received  a  single  complaint 
or  letter  expressing  dissatisfaction." 

A  little  care  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
combined  with  a  wholesome  public  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
senior  class  ought  to  make  this  sort  of 
business  unprofitable. 


Send  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
"  Diet  fur  the  School  Child,"  a  new  pub- 
lication. 


NATION  ROUSED  OVER  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES. 


(ContiDUOd  from  page  1.) 

addressed  "To  the  Mean  Minded  and 
Tight-fisted,"  says  that  salaries  in  his 
State  are  such  as  should  "  bring  the  blush 
of  shame"  to  the  school  commissioners. 
A  widely  published  article  from  one  of 
the  best-known  syndicates  takes  for  its 
text  T.  P.  Scott's  humorous  introduction 
to  his  series  on  salaries — "  We  beg  your 
pardon  for  presuming  to  discuss  so  small 
a  matter" — and  has  called  forth  consid- 
erable editorial  comment. 

In  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  editor  of  the  Her- 
ald asks,  in  large  type,  "  How  do  Augusta 
school  teachers  live  on  their  salaries?" 
and  after  analyzing  the  figures  carefully 
concludes  that  "  teaching  school  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury." 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  better  States  in 
teachers'  salaries,  but  here's  wliat  the 
editor  of  the  Educational  News  Bulletin 
finds: 

"In  the  first  place  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  trained  teachers.  From 
1912  to  1916  the  State  needed  3,800  new 
teachers  each  year.  Since  many  graduates 
of  teacher-training  institutions  never 
teach  or  teach  outside  the  State,  actual 
figures  showed  that  4,600  graduates  would 
liave  been  needed  to  get  3,800  new  teach- 
ers net.  But  all  the  various  public 
teacher  -  training  institutions  in  3916 
turned  out  only  2,900  graduates  of  all 
courses  or  1,700  short  of  the  number 
needed.  The  need  for  new  teachers  this 
year  will  be  far  greater  than  ever ;  more 
than  4,600  graduates  of  all  courses  will 
certainly  be  needed.  But  returns  from 
ail  the  public  teacher-training  institutions 
show  that  they  will  this  year  turn  out 
less  than  2,300  graduates  from  all  courses. 
This  is  one-half  the  number  needed,  and 
its  smallness  is  due  mainly  to  low  salaries 
for  teachers  as  compared  with  what  they 
can  get  in  other  lines. 

"  In  the  second  place  these  figures  arc 
low  because  they  are  influenced  by  the 
salaries  of  a  considerable  number  of 
women  who  this  year  taught  for  purely 
patriotic  reasons.  Many  women  who 
some  years  ago'  left  the  profession  while 
getting  about  $75  a  month,  this  year  left 
their  families  or  business  to  help  out  in 
school  work  at  much  lower  rates,  some- 
times only  $45  or  $50.  They  did  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  men  left  high  salaries 
to  go  as  Army  privates  at  $30  a  month. 
These  women  will  not  be  available  next 
year  any  more  than  high-priced  men  will 
stay  in  the  Army  as  privates. 

"  If  On  Wisconsin  is  to  mean  anything 
more  than  an  empty  phrase  as  regards  tlie 
welfare  of  the  State's  children,  teachers' 
salaries  must  next  year  be  considerably 
higher. 
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AMERICAN   RHODES   SCHOL- 
ARS AGAIN. 


The  Oxford  Scholarships  Resumed  for 
1919— Elections  in  All  Stotes— Quali- 
fying Examination  Abandoned. 


Appointments  to  Rhodes  scholarships 
in  the  United  States,  which  were  post- 
poned for  the  duration  of  the  war,  will 
be  resumed  in  October,  1919,  according 
to  an  announcement  just  made  by  Prof. 
Frank  Aydelotte,  American  secretary  to 
the  Rliodes  trustees.  There  will  be  elec- 
tions in  all  States,  and  16  States,  which 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  ap- 
pointed scholai-s  both  for  1918  and  1919, 
will  be  allowed  to  appoint  two  scholars 
this  year.  These  States  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin.  Other 
States  will  elect  one  scholar  each. 
Gcnerftl  Rcffalations. 

The  lihodes  will  provides  for  two  schol- 
ars constantly  at  Oxfoi-d  from  each  State 
in  the  tTnlon.  Each  scholar  stays  tlu-ee 
years  and  receives  a  stipend  of  £300  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  pays  his  tuition, 
fees,  and  expenses,  exactly  as  any  other 
student.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  subjects  whicli  he  should  study; 
Rhodes  scholars  may  take  any  of  the 
various  Oxford  Honor  Schools,  or,  if  pre- 
pared, may  work  for  the  Oxford  research 
degree  of  B,  Litt,  B.  Sc,  B.  C.  L.,  or 
Ph.  D.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried, 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  25,  and  must 
have  completed  at  least  their  second  year 
in  college.  Candidates  may  try  for  the 
appointment  either  from  the  State  in 
which  they  reside  or  from  that  In  which 
they  have  receiveil  the  major  part  of  their 
education. 

No   Examination    Required. 

The  qualifying  examination  which  has 
been  required  of  all  candidates  for 
Rhodes  scholarships  in  the  past  is  now 
to  be  abandoned,  and  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary for  candidates  to  make  formal 
application,  indorsed  by  the  authorities 
of  their  college  or  university.  The  selec- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  on  the  basis  of  a  man's  record  in 
school  and  college,  according  to  the  four 
points  outlined  in  the  Rhodes  will:  (1) 
Scholarship,  (2)  character.  (3)  interest 
in  outdoor  sports,  and  (4)  interest  in 
one*s  fellows  and  instincts  for  leadership. 
Method  of  Selection. 

The  selections  will  be  made  by  commit- 
tees in  each  State  constituted  for  that 
purpose.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  men 
to  whom  application  should  be  made,  to- 


gether with  a  formal  application  blank, 
will  be  printed  in  June,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application 
to  Prof.  Prank  Aydelotte,  American  secre- 
tary to  the  Rhodes  trustees,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Meanwhile  further  questions  con- 
cerning the  scholarships  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  any  college  president  or  ex- 
Rhodes  scliolar  or  to  the  American  secre- 
tary. 


TRAINING    WORKERS    FOR 
BETTER  PRODUCTION. 


American  Employers  Still  Neglectful  of 
This  Field,  Says  Department  of 
Labor — Reports  of  Vestibule  Schools 
in  the  United  States. 


England  and  France  have  learned  the 
lesson  taught  by  German  Industrial  pre- 
paredness, but  only  a  few  hundred  manu- 
facturers out  of  thousands  in  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  maintain  factory- 
training  departments  for  workers,'  ac- 
cording to  the  Training  and  Dilution 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  department  has  been  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  experiences  of  American  em- 
ployers who  have  vestibule  schools,  and 
has  prepared  outlines  of  nppi-oved  meth- 
ods for  the  use  of  other  employers  hi 
organizing  and  conducting  such  schools. 
The  War  oitd  After. 

"  For  many  years  German  manufac- 
turers have  maintained  factory-training 
deparlnieuts  for  their  workers,"  says  the 
Labor  Department  statement.  *' Newly 
employed  persons  have  been  tested  and 
trained  for  the  work  they  st^eineil  best 
adapted  lo  execute.  By  scientinc  methods 
workers  have  been  fitted  to  their  jobs. 
As  a  result  German  workers  have  shown 
tlie  maximum  of  individual  efliciency. 
Kniployers  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  seem  largely  to 
have  i. snored  this  system  of  training. 
Until  the  world  war  forced  it  upon  tliem 
neither  the  French  nor  the  British  em- 
ployers made  any  especial  effort  to  give 
industrial  training  to  their  workers. 
The  war  compelled  tliese  nations  to 
undertake  training,  and  in  France  war- 
supply  employers  having  300  employees 
were  required  to  provide  it.  Britisli  em- 
ployers estaijlished  training  to  almost  as 
great  an  Extent.  But  the  employers  of 
the  United  States  have  failed  to  realize 
the  terrible  industrial  handicap  they  are 
assuming  in  undertaking  to  conduct  their 
businesses  without  training,  In  competi- 
tion witli  a  trained  Europe.  Not  over 
300  or  400  employers  out  of  over  400,000 
within  tlie  United  States  have  given  this 


subject  serious  attention,  and  yet  our 
industrial  efficiency  has  been  estimated 
by  careful  students  to  fall  below  35  per 
cent  of  the  normal  standard,  the  standard 
attainable  only  througli  adequate  train- 
ing and  education." 

Whftt  the  Vcfltlbule  Schools  Are. 

In  describing  the  method  of  vestibule 
training  the  Department  of  Labor  points 
out  that  vestibule  schools  are  conducted 
directly  by  the  employers.  The  students 
of  the  vestibule  school  have  previously 
been  hired  by  the  operator  of  the  school. 
They  do  not  pay  tuition.  This  Is  perhaps 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  vestibule 
school.  The  school  Itself  may  be  an  im- 
posing building  or  a  room  set  apart  in  a 
factory,  or.  as  in  many  instances,  a 
mere  section  of  a  factory  building  or 
possibly  only  a  few  of  the  machines  reg- 
ularly employed  In  the  productive  opera- 
tions of  the  factory  set  aside  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  for  training  use. 

View  of  Sehool  Directors. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  the  managers  of 
these  vestibule  .schools  agree — 

1.  That  new  employees  are  more  read- 
ily obtained  by  establishments  having  a 
training  department. 

2.  That  training  Is  practical^le  for  any 
kind  of  machinei'y,  no  matter  how  com- 
plex ;  and  that  trained  workers  are  much 
more  efficient  than  workers  *'  broken  in  '* 
In  the  ordinary  fashion. 

.3.  TluU  It  is  well  to  give  as  broad 
training  as  possible.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  spend  tlie  time  and  mopey  to 
teach  tlie  learners  shop  mathematics,  use 
of  precision  instruments,  drawing  and 
reading  of  blue  prints,  Invariably  report 
that  it  pays. 

4.  That  tliero  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  extent  of  competency  that  training 
can  give,  if  the  training  department  is 
well  organized  and  the  instructors  are 
capable.  There  is  one  *'  best  "  way  to  do 
anything,  and  numerous  other  ways 
which  will  get  a  thing  done,  none  of 
them  quite  so  good.  The  training  depart- 
ment may  teach  that  one  best  way ;  the 
self-trained  worker  will  be  likely  to  ac- 
quire  some  one  of  the  loss  good  ways, 
and  never  execute  the  task  so  easily,  so 
accurately,  nor  so  quickly.  Ileal  c.ompe- 
tence  benefits  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

5.  That  such  a  wide  field  of  occupa- 
tions is  named  as  suited  for  vestibule 
training  tliat  hopeful  experiment  with 
any  occupation  is  justified. 

C.  That  the  pay  of  learners  is  usually 
about  equal  to  the  pay  given  untrained 
labor,  during  the  training  i^erlod;  after 
graduation  the  employment  department 
usually  takes  over  the  graduate  and 
places  him  with  a  production  department 
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of  the  plant  on  regular  wages  which  are 
somewhat  higher.  Thus  ambition  spurs 
the  student  to  complete  Ills  course,  while 
the  inspection  methods  of  the  shop  hold 
him  to  accuracy. 

7.  That  turnover,  that  cause  of  fearful 
economic  waste,  is  greatly  reduced  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  maintaining  well- 
managed  training  departments.  The 
comparison  of  turnover  reports  from 
plants  having  vestibule  schools  with  re- 
ports from  plants  lacking  them  leads  to 
the  judgment  that  in  this  single  element 
and  disregarding  such  other  factors  as 
increased  output,  higher  quality  of  worlc, 
greater  contentment,  and  larger  pay 
earned*  the  vestibule  school  more  than  re- 
pays its  entire  cost.  And  this  does  not 
consider  the  fact  that  most  vestibule 
schools,  operating  as  they  do  upon  fac- 
tory products,  come  near  to  paying,  and 
frequently  entirely  pay,  the  running  ex- 
penses in  product  value. 


PLANT  TREES  FOR  SOLDIER 
HEROES  ON  ARBOR  DAY. 


Commimioner  of  Education  Indorses 
Plan — Schools  Have  UnQsual  Oppor- 
tunity to  Help  in  This  Movement. 


The  Commissioner  of  Education 
heartily  approves  of  the  plan  advocated 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  for 
an  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the 
schools  this  year  by  widespread  plant- 
ing of 'trees  dedicated  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  Great 
War. 

Pointing  out  that  memorials  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  dead  will  take  many 
forms,  Secretary  Houston  says — 

But  along  with  these  memorials,  we 
can  easily  discover  ways  in  which  we 
may  simply  and  spontaneously  pay  our 
tribute  to  them.  We  can  keep  fresh  our 
memory  of  what  they  gave;  and  we  can 
perpetuate  their  names  in  familiar 
places.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  we  may  do  this  by  adorning  with 
young  trees,  each  named  for  a  fallen 
soldier,  our  waysides,  our  yards,  and  our 
pleasure  places.  And  in  most  of  our 
Stateil  Arbor  Day  is  at  hand.  This  year 
we  may  give  to  that  day  a  meaning  more 
profound,  a  purpose  more  exalted,  yet 
also  on  association  more  personal. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  registered 
12,823  students  in  correspondence  courses 
during  the  past  two  years. 


Better  than  money,  because  they  earn 
money;  buy  a  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMP 
TO-DAY. 


TWO  THOUSAND  PUPILS  IN  ORDNANCE  SCHOOLS. 


Only  Slight  Decrease  Since  December  —  War  Department  Takes   Over  New 
Plant  Schools — Commimity  Actiyities. 


Enrollment  in  the  schools  at  ordnance 
plants  throughout  the  country  fell  off 
slightly  between  January  31  and  Febru- 
ary 28,  but  there  were  still  1,960  pupils 
on  the  roU,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1,648,  according  to  a  report  submitted 
by  C.  B.  Wright,  director  of  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army.  On  March  15 
the  enrollment  was  only  10  per  cent  be- 
low that  in  December. 

The  following  is  a  summary  covering 
the  various  schools : 


girls  above  the  sixth  grade.  Manual 
training  was  provided  for  the  boys  above 
the  sixth  grade  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
planned  to  have  this  work  reach  those  in 
lower  grades.  Special  music  teachers 
were  provided  in  the  larger  schools.  Mu- 
sic was  given  a  definite  and  prominent 
place  on  all  programs.  Athletic  teachers 
were  engaged  to  carry  on  the  athletic 
work  of  the  girls.  This  took  the  form  of 
folk  dances,  gymnasium  work,  outdoor 
exercises,  and  activities  similar  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.    The 


On 
Jan. 
3L 

On 
Feb. 
28. 

By  grades. 

Av«r- 

moathr 
lyat- 
tend- 
aitee. 

Num- 

Bchool. 

K«. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

J.B.S. 

ber  of 

NItro,  W.Va 

807 
43 
338 
408 
129 
102 
129 
87 
184 
186 

530 

43 

307 

433 

130 
85 

123 
40 

150 

110 

76 

122 

76 

50 

60 

54 

SI 

63 

406 
32 
365 
338 
lU 
79 
118 
31 
154 
114 

132 

Nitm  Ccdo 

11 

Jaduonville,  Tonn .... 
Muaele  Shoals,  Aia.... 
Muscle  Sboals,  Colo... 
Nitrate.  No.  1 

63 
46 

""26' 
23 

50 
123 
77 
16 
28 

33 
45 
20 
8 
18 

20 
56 
13 
14 
14 

43 
64 

8 
7 

20 
44 

8 
10 
19 

96 
47 
8 
10 

46 

28 

1 

"■*2i' 

83 

05 
38 
47 

PenyvIlIe.Md 

AniAtol  N  J 

19 

8 

Mays  LandlnK,  N.J... 
Fenniman,  Va. ....... 

26 
10 

33 

22 

24 
15 

20 
10 

21 
12 

11 
14 

8 
14 

16 
13 

45 
16 

Tntal 

2,9*7 

1,960 

1,648 

"  The  Ordnance  Department  has  taken 
over  the  plants  at  Pennlman,  Mays  Land- 
ing, Amatol,  and  Perryville  since  our  last 
report,"  says  Mr.  Wright.  "  A  special  re- 
port from  Perryville  shows  pupils  enrolled 
from  12  States ;  42  transferred  from  city, 
27  from  village,  and  11  from  rural  schools ; 
49  entered  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
this  year  for  the  first  time." 

Gratw  of  SCndy  In  «iw  Oxdnaac*  Sclioola. 

When  the  ordnance  schools  were  estab- 
lished an  incomplete  course  of  study  was 
prepared  for  all  grades  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  lunior  high  school.  This 
course  was  never  completed,  because  of 
the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  curtail  the  school 
work,  confining  efforts  to  the  problem  of 
carrying  through  this  year's  plans  and 
arranging  with  some  other  organization 
to  continue  the  work  after  the  present 
school  year.  It  was  also  found  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  the 
uniform  course  of  study  this  year  owing 
to  the  fact  that  schools  were  opened  at 
different  times,  the  one  at  Mays  Landing 
beginning  work  on  September  9,  while 
the  actual  work  at  Pennlman,  Va.,  did 
not  begin  until  January  1.  The  course 
of  study  as  outlined  and  planned  gave 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art  to  the 


athletic  work  for  the  boys  was  made  to 
correlate  with  the  work  of  the  athletic 
classes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Gaaumuilty   Activillaia 

One  of  the  prominent  ideas  kept  In 
Inind  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
on  these  reservations  was  that  the  schools 
should  be  made  the  center  of  all  possible 
community  activities.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  were  engaged  with  this  idea 
in  mind.  They  were  given  specific  instruo- 
tions  upon  being  appointed  that  a  part  of 
their  duties  would  be  to  assist  In  all  com- 
munity and  welfare  activities  and  that 
wherever  opportunity  afforded  tli^  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  work.  The  or- 
ganizations doing  welfare  and  community 
work  on  the  reservations  were  Invited  to 
make  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  all 
purposes  where  tiiey  could  be  used.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  O.  A.,  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ters, American  Library  AssociatloD,  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  and  many  oth- 
ers availed  themselves  of  these  opportuni- 
ties and  the  schocd  authorities  were  able 
to  establish  dose  relations  with  all  of 
these  organizations.  The  school  building 
became  in  a  great  many  plants  the  real 
center  of  the  community  life.  The  school 
building  was  used  on  Sunday  for  Sunday 
school  oud  for  church  services,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic   Night  classes  were 
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organised  and  the-  teachers  yolnnteered 
their  services  to  assist  in  glTiag  instruc- 
tion. This  night  class  woric  embraced 
courses  in  business,  courses  in  modem 
languages  and  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners. 


BOTH  VOCATIONAL  AND  GEN- 
ERAL  SUBJECTS  IN  SOL- 
DIER UNIVERSITY  OVER- 
SEAS. 


Amy  Men  Have  Wide  Variety  of  Op- 
portnnities  —  Many  at  BritiBh  and 
French  UmveraitieB. 


Fifteen  thousand  American  soldiers 
have  enrolled  for  the  tliree  mcmths'  qpe- 
cial  college  course  at  Beaune,  southeast 
of  Paris,  according  to  telegrai^ed  re- 
ports. This  is  one  of  several  branclies  of 
One  overseas  educational  work  now  going 
on,  which  includes  post  schools  in  all  sec- 
tions for  elementary  work;  division  edu- 
cational centers  in  all  Army  corps ;  divi- 
sions for  vocational  training  and  general 
secondary  education;  and  the  detailing 
of  soldiers  as  students  in  universities  in 
the  allied  countries.  About  2,000  Army 
students  are  in  attendance  at  English 
universities. 

PMcrHwd  In  Gcacnl  Onkn. 

The  educational  work  in  the  Army 
ovecseas  is  explaiDed  in  General  Orden, 
No.  90,  Issued  by  Gen.  Pershing.  The 
order  reads  as  follows: 

Gsmc&AL  Headquabtehs, 
American  Ezpedihonabt  Fcocbs, 

France,  February  IS,  1919. 
I.  The  commander  in  diief  invites  the 
attention  of  the  organization  command- 
ers and  of  all  ofllcers  in  the  American  Sx- 
pedltloDary  Forces  to  the  importance  of 
national  education.  This  citlxen  Army 
must  return  to  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
part  in  the  future  progress  of  our  coun- 
try. Educational  and  occupational  train- 
ing should,  therefore,  be  provided  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  in  order  that 
they  may  become  better  equipped  for 
their  future  responsibilities. 

1.  General  Orders,  No.  9,  c.  s.,  these 
headquarters,  has  establlGibed  a  ^stem 
of  post  schools  which  provides  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  instmction  for  all 
soldiers  in  need  of  such  training. 

DhrMMi  BtacstWaal  Omtov. 

2.  For  more  advanced  education  there 
will  be  established  in  each  Army  corps 
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and  division  and  In  «acli  section  of  the 
Service  of  Supplies  centers  of  training, 
to  be  known  as  division  educational  cen- 
ters Tliese  centers  will  provide  such 
vocational  training  as  the  material  and 
equipment  within  the  division  or  section 
makes  possible.  The  following  subjects 
of  vocational  training  will  be  found  prac- 
ticable in  all  divisions  and  sections: 
Carpentry,  telephone  r^mir,  telegraphy, 
wire  telegraphy,  wireless,  land  survey- 
ing, road  construction,  horseshoeing, 
automobile  repairing,  cobbling,  tailoring, 
barbering,  cooking,  baking,  nursing. 
Other  subjects,  as  tliey  are  found  prac- 
ticable, will  be  authorised. 

These  centers  will  also  provide  instruc- 
tion in  more  advanced  subjects  of  general 
education  than  can  be  given  in  post 
schools,  ^ther  because  instructors  are 
few  or  because  the  demand  for  such  sub- 
jects is  slight.  Subjects  suggested  are, 
for  example:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  me- 
chanical drawing,  agriculture,  salesman- 
ship, economics,  American  and  English 
literature,  advanced  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  advanced  course  in 
history,  etc. 

Each  Conauuider  to  Main  Sarrcj. 

In  <mler  to  determine  the  demand  in 
eadi  educational  c^iter  for  education,  a 
comxdete  survey  of  his  organization  will 
be  made  by  each  commander.  On  the 
basis  of  this  survey,  classes  will  be  or- 
ganized. Courses  will  be  organized  pro- 
viding a  minimmn  of  five  hours*  Instruc- 
tion and  supervised  study  per  day,  five 
days  in  the  week,  covering  a  period  of 
three  months.  Organization  of  provi- 
sional educational  companies  or  detach- 
ments, conveniently  located  and  provided 
with  a  iffc^ier  administrative  organization. 
Is  authorized.  Such  organizations  will 
be  given  one  hour  of  military  training 
per  day  in  addition  to  the  educational 
work.  The  number  of  students  will  be 
limited  by  the  capacity  for  giving  in- 
struction in  ea^  dlvisl<m  educational 
center,  and  will  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of 
the  command. 

Carefully  selected  school  officers  will 
be  detailed  in  cliarge  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  divisional  centers. 
School  officers  and  instructors  will  be  ex- 
cused from  all  other  military  duty. 

The  commanding  general,  Service  of 
Sui^lies,  is  authorhEed  to  modi^  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  to  meet  con- 
ditions within  his  command,  giving,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  monbers  of  his  organization 
every  educational  opportunity  contistent 
with  military  necessity. 

Maaj  Attended  UnlTcrritka  la  AIU«d  Conitrici. 

3.  Sui^lementlng  and  expanding  these 
opportunities  within  the  organizations, 
officers  and  soldiers  will  have  the  privi- 


lege of  attending  educational  institutions 
of  the  nations  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  this  war.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  whereby  selected  mas- 
hers of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  may  be  ordered  to  detached  serv- 
ice in  attendance  on  French  and  British 
universities  during  the  current  spring 
term,  which  will  terminate  June  30, 1019. 
Soldiers  will  receive  commutation  of  sub- 
sistence at  tiie  rate  of  $2  per  day.  Sol- 
diers on  tms  duty  will  be  reimbursed  on 
War  Department  Form  No.  330  for  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  by  them  for  lodg- 
ing while  on  such  duty,  not  in  excess  of 
$1  per  day.  Receipts  for  such  expendi- 
tures will  be  obtained  If  practicable,  and, 
if  not,  affidavits  to  that  effect  v^Il  be  fur- 
nished by  the  soldier.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  selection  of  students  to  this 
end  will  be  issued  from  these  headquar- 
ters. 

4.  Since  the  above  university  opportu- 
nities are  of  graduate  character,  and 
therefore  availaUe  only  to  selected  m^ 
of  high  educational  qualifications,  an 
American  Expediti(»ary  Forces'  educa- 
tional center  will  be  established  to  pro- 
vide college  and  technical  training  be- 
yond that  offered  at  division  educational 
centers.  Students  will  enroll  for  a  term 
period  of  three  months.  Detailed  in- 
structioas  for  the  assignments  oi  members 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to 
this  educational  center  will  he  issued 
from  these  headquarters. 

te  Cwtate  Cmm. 


5.  students  enrolling  in  post  schools 
and  In  division  educational  centers  will 
retam  with  their  req^ectlve  organizations 
when  ordered  to  the  United  States,  ex* 
cept  that  appllcatlotts  for  transfer  to  other 
division  educational  centers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oomi^ting  courses  will  be  favor- 
ably consid»ed.  Students  attending  tlie 
American  Expeditionary  Forced  educa- 
tional center  will  have  the  option  of  re- 
turning to  the  United  SUtes  with  their 
organizations  or  of  remaining  to  com* 
plete  the  term  of  three  montha  Stu- 
dents entering  French  and  British  uni- 
versities must  agree  to  remain  for  the 
full  term. 

6.  The  Army  educational  commission  of 
the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association 
will  assist  In  every  way  possible  in  the 
development  of  this  educational  system, 
and  will  function  as  defined  in  para- 
graphs 8  and  9,  General  Ord^s,  No.  0, 
c.  s.,  these  headquarters. 

7.  The  fifth  section,  G.  S.,  G.  H.  Q.,  will 
control  all  matters  pertaining  to  Army 
education. 


State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  March  15. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  GERMANY. 


Teachers  in   the   Various   States  Make    Their   Demands — ^Radical   Changes   in 

Saxony. 


The  German  school  teachers  have 
quickly  acqulest^etl  in  the  new  political 
order  in  Germanj',  apparentlj'.  In  the 
larger  cities  the  teachers  immediately  got 
in  touch  with  the  councils  of  workers 
with  the  object  of  formulating  a  new 
school  policy  and  of  electing  teachers* 
councils.  Big  meetings  of  teachers  were 
held  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  cities. 

Proffram  of  the  Gemun   Teaeheri*  AMocifttion. 

The  program  of  the  German  Teachers* 
Association,  according  to  the  Schweizer- 
ische  I^hrerzeitung  for  February  15, 
1919,  formulated  by  Us  executive  com- 
mittee as  early  as  November  17,  reads  as 
folio  w&; 

A  uniform  school  from  the  kinder- 
garten up  to  the  university ;  unrestricted 
right  of  every  child  to  education  accord- 
ing to  its  ability  and  willingness  to  pursue 
higher  studies,  regardless  of  the  parent's 
wealth,  position,  and  creed ;  free  instruc- 
tion and  school  accessories;  free  main- 
tenance  and  clothes  for  necessitous  chil- 
dren ;  extension  of  compulsory  education 
in  the  common  and  continuation  schools 
up  to  the  age  of  18;  abolition  of  all 
church  supervision,  and  compulsory  reli- 
gious adherence  for  teachers  and  pupils ; 
removing  from  the  teachers*  duties  any 
purely  church  function ;  inspection  of  the 
school  work  by  professional  men  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it;  uniform  train- 
ing and  salaries  for  all  teachers;  full 
citizenship  for  all  teachers ;  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  teaching  and  professional  in- 
dependence of  teachers ;  a  federal  depart- 
ment for  schools  and  education  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  Education ;  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  public  schools  with  com- 
plete self-government;  advisory  and  au- 
thoritative bodies  in  all  the  grades  of 
scliool  administration ;  constitutional 
guarantee  of  these  demands  in  case  the 
federated  State  constitution  remains  in 
force. 

Additional  school  demands  were  formu- 
lated by  the  executive  committee  under 
the  headings:  The  nature  and  aim  of 
school,  reorganization  of  schools,  com- 
pulsory education,  religious  instruction, 
school  administration,  training  of  teachers, 
promotion  of  the  science  of  pedagogy, 
freedom  and  independence  of  teachers, 
various  school-aid  organizations. 

In  Prttuia. 

In  the  main  the  demands  of  the  vari- 
ous State  teachers*  associations  coincide 
with  those  of  the  German  teachers*  as- 
sociation, namely,  with  regard  to  a  uni- 
form school  system,  professional  super- 


vision,  State  schools,  and  Independence 
of  school  from  church. 

As  to  the  program  of  the  teachers* 
association  in  Prussia  (November  22)  It 
emphasizes  separation  of  church  and 
school,  abolition  of  religious  instruction, 
abolition  of  all  preparatory  schools  and 
substitution  of  these  schools  by  general 
institutions  with  a  four-year  course; 
uniform  university  education  for  all 
teachers;  administration  of  schools  with 
a  national  advisory  scliool  board  organ- 
ized on  collegiate  basis ;  an  open  line  of 
promotion  for  teachers  to  administra- 
tive positions,  abolition  of  local  super- 
vision in  whatever  form;  exi)ert  super- 
vision (school  administrative  boards  are 
not  to  exercise  any  supervision)  ;  teach- 
ers not  to  be  restricted  in  tlie  exercise 
of  their  i>olitlcal  and  civic  rights;  uni- 
form salaries  for  all  teachers  (public- 
school  teachers  to  l)e  classified  on  the 
same  basis  as  secretaries  In  the  admin- 
istrative positions)  ;  uniform  school  laws 
for  the  various  types  of  schools. 

Teachen'  Council  Demanded  by  BaTarian 
Teachers. 

The  Bavarian  teachers'  association, 
whose  committee,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  demanded  the  creation 
of  a  teachers  council  and  the  representa- 
tion of  teachers  in  tlie  provisional  gov- 
ernment, prepared,  as  early  as  November 
IG,  a  general  outline  for  revising  the 
Bavarian  school  system.  The  demands 
Include  the  following: 

The  incorporation  of  the  public  school 
in  the  uniform  State  school  system. 

The  public  school  as  a  State  institu- 
tion should  be  free  from  any  dependence 
of  the  church ;  the  latter  is,  however,  at 
liberty  to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  pupils  (school  rooms  and  school 
hours  for  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth  are  to  be  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose) . 

Free  instruction  and  scliool  accessories. 

State  aid  for  poor  and  able  children 
desirous  to  pursue  higher  studies. 

Abolition  of  schools  leased  on  class  dis- 
tinction. 

An  independent  ministry  for  public 
education. 

Creation  of  a  national  teachers  coun- 
cil, the  latter  to  be  representative  of  the 
teachers  in  the  various  grades. 

Reorganization  of  the  school  admin- 
istration. 

Placing  the  management  of  schools  in 
the  hantls  of  tlie  teacliers  (the  teacher's  in 
school  to  be  headed  by  a  cliairman,  city, 
county,  district  teachers  councils,  na- 
tional council  of  public  schools). 

C^are  of  schools  (local  care  of  schools 
with  representatives  from  the  teachers, 


the  city,  the  county,  the  district  care  of 
schools,  national  school  institution  as  a 
division  of  the  ministry  of  education  ond 
of  the  coordinate<l  State  council  of  pub- 
lic education). 

School  Inspection  by  county  and  dis- 
trict school  councils. 

Organization  of  public  school  gardens 
and  school  homes. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  from 
the  age  of  6  to  18. 

Creation  of  **  higher  German  schools  " 
with  one  foreign  language. 

Organization  of  continuation  schools. 

Promotion  of  various  cultural  activi- 
ties for  the  people  (reading  rooms,  mu- 
seums, people's  high  schools). 

Promotion  of  school  health. 

Full  political  freedom  for  teachers. 

Equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
teachers. 

Training  of  teachers  In  higher  German 
institutions  along  general  lines  and  addi- 
tional professional  training  In  higher 
teachers'  Institutions  (pedagogical  semi- 
naries with  a  school  for  practice)  at- 
tached to  a  imlversity. 

Regulations  for  continuous  education 
for  teachers. 

Uniform  salaries  and  tlie  abolition  of 
the  advowson,  and  finally  an  advisory 
State  school  Institution  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  education  and  chairs  in 
public  education  at  universities. 

BaTarian  GoTemment  Proiram. 

These  are  the  demands  of  the  Bavar- 
ian teachers*  association.  Meanwhile,  the 
Government  of  Bavaria  has  also  issued 
its  program.    It  states: 

The  Government  will  guarantee  to 
religious  bodies  freedom  In  the  exercise 
of  their  creeds.  Academic  freedom  lias 
already  been  secured  and  the  democrati- 
zation of  schools  will  bring  a  supply  of 
fresh  forces.  The  entire  school  system  is 
to  be  developed  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution for  all  children  with  no  class  dis- 
tinction. We  win  ask  equal  freedom  for 
the  school  and  the  church ;  enactment  of 
a  public-school  law  with  professional 
school  supervision;  revised  regulations 
covering  salaries  and  conditions  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers;  assumption  of  ele- 
mentary school  expenditures  by  the  State ; 
reforms  in  the  training  of  teachers; 
changes  in  school  management;  encour- 
agement of  pupils  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  their  school;  dissemination 
of  knowledge  among  the  whole  people, 
and  the  education  of  the  masses  in  art 
appreciation. 

In  an  interview  with  the  minister  of 
education  the  teachers  demanded  a  de- 
ciding voice  In  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  but  the  minister  refused  this 
decisively. 

The  Wurttembcrg  teachers*  association 
formulated  its  demands  In  a  considerably 
shorter  form.    These  read: 

1.  Separation  of  state  and  church,  State 
schools,  school  expenses  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  State. 

2.  A  minister  of  education  for  the  en- 
tire system  of  education.  School  control 
and  management  to  be  organized  along 
the  lines  of  self-government,  with  special 
consideration  for  parents  and  teachers 
associations. 


(Continued  on  page  100 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


NUTRITION  CLASSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CVrT. 


Instruction  is  the  chief  factor  in  nu- 
trition classes,  concludes  David  Mitchell, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Expert' 
ments,  describing  the  work  of  these 
classes  in  one  of  the  New  York  City 
public  schools. 

"If  it  were  possible  to  bring  a  child 
up  to  normal  weight  by  such  simple  proc- 
esses/' says  Dr.  Mitchell,  "there  would 
still  be  an  important  element  of  the  nutri- 
tion class  completely  ignored.  The  edu- 
cational side  of  the  question  would  not 
be  touched.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
a  child  up  to  normal  weight  and  leave 
him  without  habits  which  would  continue 
him  in  that  condition.  He  must  be  edu- 
cated in  matters  of  personal  health  and 
hygiene,  in  the  reasons  for  eliminating 
certain  things  such  as  the  use  of  coffee, 
and  in  the  reasons  for  the  observations 
of  certain  other  things,  such  as  the 
amount  of  food,  periods  of  sleep  and  rest, 
slow  eating,  etc.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
nutrition  class,  a  child  has  failed  in  get- 
ting th^se  fundamental  elements,  even 
though  he  has  been  brought  up  to  normal 
weight,  the  function  of  the  class  has  not 
been  served.  Knowing  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  certain  things  and  having 
formed  a  habit  of  doing  them,  the  child 
is  in  a  much  better  position  to  face  fur- 
ther difficulties  than  though  he  had  been 
just  passed  on  well  equipped  tor  the 
moment,  but  with  no  background  of  ex- 
perience to  maintain  that  position." 

How  tiM  Ezperimeiit  Was  C«rri«d  0«t. 

In  Public  School  No,  64,  Manhattan, 
where  the  experiments  were  conducted, 
894  children  were  weighed  and  measured. 
The  heights  and  weights  were  com- 
pared with  standard  measurements,  so 
that  the  ratio  of  actual  weight  to  average 
weight  for  height  could  be  determined  for 
each  child.  This  average  weight  for 
children  who  measure  53  inches  is  69 
pounds.  A  child  of  this  height  who 
weighs  only  62  pounds  is  7  pounds 
or  10  per  cent  less  than  the  average. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  per- 
centage of  children  In  four  different 
grades  who  were:  (1)  7  per  cent  or  more 
under  th^  average  weight  for  their 
height,  (2)  within  7  per  cent  of  average 
weight,  and  (3)  more  than  7  per  cent 
over  the  average  weight  for  their  height 

SbcccmIbI  Proeedan. 

Different  conditions  were  provided  for 
these  four  classes  and  an  attempt  has 


Percentage  of  ovenoeight  a»uf  undericeight  children. 


Orade 
VU. 

Grade 
VL 

Grade 
V. 

Grade 
I. 

Total. 

/Number.. 
•\Perottt.. 

Number^ 
.\P«ro«nt.. 

Number.. 
'\Feroent.. 

plumber.. 
-\Percent.. 

38 
2310 
110 
63.C 
25 
14.4 

40 
10.3 
160 
67.8 
SO 
15.0 

21 

10.5 

70 

62.2 

27 

2L3 

27 

10.6 
185 
72.5 
43 
IdO 

126 

From  7  per  cent  overweight  to  7  per  cent  under- 
Children  7  per  cent  or  more  underweight 

15.8 

S40 

67.4 
134 

l(x8 

Total 

173 
lOGLO 

345 

loao 

137 

loao 

255 

loao 

800 
100.0 

been  made  to  determine  to  what  extent 
various  methods  of  procedure  were  suc- 
cessful. These  conditions  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  general  captions : 

I.  Imtruction  in  health  habits. — ^A 
child  should  be  taught  proper  habits  of 
eating;  sufficient  mastication,  the  elim- 
ination of  water  as  a  flush,  regular  meals 
at  a  time  of  minimum  fatigue,  stimulants 
such  as  tea  and  coffee  not  to  be  used. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  toward 
which  a  child's  attention  should  be 
directed. 

II.  Removal  of  physical  defects. — ^Ade- 
noids, enlarged  tonsils,  and  defective 
teeth  are  contributing  factors  in  under- 
nourishment. They  supply  toxins  which 
interfere  with  digestion,  and  the  adenoids 
and  tonsils  prevent  the  taking  in  of  suf- 
flcient  oxygen. 

III.  Rest  and  lunches. — Undernourished 
children  are  unable  to  store  up  sufficient 
energy  during  the  ordinary  night's  rest 
or  through  the  usual  number  of  meals. 
A  rest  period  once  or  twice  during  the 
day  provides  an  opportunity  for  recupera- 
tion, and  food  taken  at  more  frequent 
intervals  is  more  beneficial  than  the  same 
amount  consumed  in  the  usual  three 
meals. 

IV.  Direct  feeding. — ^It  has  been  as- 
sumed in  many  instances  that  the  reason 
for  undernourishment  or  malnutrition  is 
inability  to  procure  the  necessary  food. 
If  this  is  the  condition,  food  should  be 
supplied.  One  group  of  children  was 
given  only  a  midday  meal>  which  was 
supposed  to  meet  all  the  demands  in  the 
way  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food. 
Another  group  was  given  only  instruc- 
tion in  health  habits,  with  recommenda- 


'^The  public  needs  to  realise 
that  money  expended  for  health 
education,  both  rural  and  urban, 
is  money  better  spent  than  for  al- 
most anything  else/' — State 
Commissioner  of  Education 
Kendall^  New  Jersey. 


tlons  for  rest  and  food  and  the  removal 
of  physical  defects.  Another  group  was 
given  the  instruction  in  health  habits  and 
provision  was  made  for  rest  periods  and 
mid-morning  lunches,  with  recomenda- 
tions  for  the  removal  of  physical  defects. 
Still  another  group  was  given  all  of  the 
provisions  so  far  mentioned.  Compari- 
son of  results  in  these  different  groups 
shows  that  the  poorest  progrcs  is  made 
where  nothing  is  provided  except  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food.  The  greatest 
progress  was  made  by  the  children  who 
were  instructed  in  health  habits,  and 
who  were  simply  advised  to  have  fre- 
quent intervals  of  rest  and  more  frequent 
meals. 

Breathlnv  InsCmctkm  Moat  Inportaat. 

The  physical  defect  which  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  nutritive 
processes,  Judged  by  the  New  York  ex- 
periment, is  that  of  the  naso-pharyngenl 
obstruction.  Out  of  the  105  children  in- 
cluded in  the  classes,  69  suffered  from 
this  breathing  obstruction.  Two  out  of 
every  three  undernourished  children  had 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  oxygen. 
Comparisons  of  the  progress  made  by 
those  who  did  not  need  an  operation,  by 
those  who  needed  and  did  not  have  nn 
operation,  and  by  those  who  needed  and 
had  an  operation  performed,  show  a  seri- 
ous handicap  is  imposed  on  children 
when  the  obstruction  is  allowed  to  re- 
main. 


SCHOOL   NURSE   SERVICE    IN   NEW    YORK 
STATE. 


Approximately  180  registered  nurses 
were  giving  either  full  or  part  time  to 
school  nursing  in  New  York  State  this 
past  year,  according  to  Miss  Bertha  F. 
McChesney,  supervising  nurse  in  the 
State  d^artment  of  education.  Of  this 
number,  30  have  been  engaged  in  the 
rural  communities  and  17  have  been 
supervising  the  physical  training  in  com- 
bination with  the  school  nursing  in  12  of 
the  supervisory  districts  this  past  year. 
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SHAKESPEARE  DAT.  APRIL  U. 

''Shakespeare  is  the  one  personality 
and  the  one  great  character  in  the  world 
who  has  brolcen  down  all  international 
barriers.  He  is  the  only  person  for  whom 
there  is  an  absolutely  world-wide  admira- 
tion. No  language  and  no  degree  of  cul- 
ture— or  the  lack  of  it — rules  him  out" 

These  are  the  words  of  the  late  am- 
bassador to  England,  Walter  Hines  Page, 
written  a  year  ago,  in  an  ai^peal  to  the 
CSommissloner  of  Education  to  request 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  otMserve 
April  23  as  Shakespeare  Day  and  to  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  a  fitting  program  in 
memory  of  the  one  English-speaking  au- 
thor best  known  to  all  the  world. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  straining  every  effort  to 
get  together  to  win  for  all  time  that 
world  peace  and  justice  for  which  they 
have  fought  on  the  battle  field,  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  Shakeepeare  an- 
niversary comes  with  special  significance. 

The  ShakeiQ)eare  Day  program  need 
not  be  long.  In  most  schools  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient  A  brief  talk  on  Shakes- 
peare, a  few  selected  passages  from 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems,  possibly 
a  simple  bit  of  masque  or  pageantry,  or 
renditions  by  older  pupils  of  parts  of  the 
plays— these  are  among  the  elements  tn 
a  simple  program  that  will  help  Ameri- 
cans remember  something  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  "  one  great  character  in  the 
world  who  has  broken  down  all  interna- 
tional barriers," 

P.  P.  Claxton. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


Americans  inclined  to  minimize  the 
dangers  o^  the  low-salary  situation  for 
teachers  should  read  Mr.  Fisher's 
speeches  on  educational  reform  and 
learn  something  of  the  experience  in 
England. 

Between  1906  and  1912  the  nu!nber  of 
young  men  and  young  women  in  England 
who  applied  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  decreased  from  11,901  to  5,232. 
In  1915-16  the  number  of  recognized  can- 
didates rose,  in  response  to  special  meas- 


ures taken  by  the  board  of  education,  to 
7,047.  Yet  the  needs  of  tbe  service,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fisher's  estimates,  call 
for  an  annual  replacement  of  teachers  in 
the  elementary  school  of  at  least  9,000. 

In  England,  as  in  America,  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  low  salaries  for  teach- 
ers and  better  opportunities  in  other  pro- 
fessions. "The  first  condition  of  edu- 
cational advance  is  that  we  should  learn 
to  pay  our  teachers  better,"  says  Mr. 
Fisher.  For  a  certificated  head  teacher, 
he  points  out,  the  average  salary  is  £176, 
and  for  a  certificated  assistant  teacher, 
£129,  and  f6r  an  uncertificated  assistant 
tea<^ier,  £68.  Those  are  the  salaries  for 
men.  The  salaries  for  women  are  lower, 
£126  for  a  certificated  woman  teacher, 
£95  for  a  certificated  woman  assistant 
teacher,  £56  for  an  uncertificated  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  £40  for  a  supplementary 
teacher.  The  certificated  teacher  is  a 
man  or  a  woman  who  enters  the  profes- 
sion after  some  years  of  preparation  for 
it  His  skill  and  attainments  are  se- 
verely tested  before  he  is  admitted.  He 
does  not  begin  work  until  he  is  21  or  22 
years  of  age,  and  yet  there  were,  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  42,000  certifi- 
cated teachers,  male  and  female,  drawing 
salaries  of  less  than  £100,  and  26,700 
drawing  salaries  of  less  than  £90  per 
annum.  The  case  of  tbe  uncertificated 
teachers,  we  are  told.  Is  still  worse. 

"  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pro- 
fessor is  held  in  slight  esteem?"  asks 
Mr.  Fisher.  '*  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
teachers  in  our  public  elementary  scho^ds 
find  it  difficult  to  regard  th^iselves  as 
members  of  a  lilieral  profession,  and  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find  recruits  of  the  right  quality  in 
adequate  numbers?" 


TEACHERS  AND  FAKE  STOCKS. 


How  many  teachers  are  contributors  to 
the  $500,000,000  that  Americans  pay  for 
stock,  every  year  that  Is  abacdutely  worth- 
less? 

This  half  billion,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
guess.  It  has  been  carefully  figured  out 
by  the  Gapital  Issues  Committee  as  the 
actual  amount  in  cold  cash  turned  in  an- 
nually by  otherwise  level-headed  Ameri- 
cans seeking  a  milk-and-honey  path  to 
quick  wealth  by  the  fake  BtoiA  certificate 
route. 

The  Gapital  Issues  Ck)mmittee  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  search- 
ing Inquiry  into  fraudulent  sto<^  promo- 
tion, that  "  never  perhaps  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  wildcat  practice  been 
so  flagrant,  from  coast  to  coast,  as  to- 
day." 

Probably  nothing  can  deter  the  teacher 
or  school  official  who  insists  on  exchang- 


ing perfectly  good  Government  bonds  for 
perfectly  worthless  paper  from  carrying 
out  his  purpose.  The  gambling  instinct 
is  bound  to  be  fairly  strong  with  workers 
who  get  as  low  salaries  as  teachers  do. 
They  are  disposed  to  take  any  chance. 

When  you  think  of  it,  the  United  States 
coold  find  good  use  for  that  annual  half- 
billion  gift  to  swindlers.  It  is  five  times 
the  proposeA  Federal  aid  to  education. 
It  would  pay  a  major  part  of  the  present 
bill  for  education— or,  better  still,  it 
might  be  used  to  supplement  the  amount 
now  appropriated  and  give  sufficient 
money  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  and  do 
several  other  good  things  for  education. 

Every  school  officer  who  is  offered 
dubious  securities  in  exdiange  for  Lib- 
erty bonds  will  render  a  patriotic  service 
if  he  will  send  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  making  the  offer  to  the 
Federal  Trade  CkHnmlssion,  Washingtc^, 
D.  0. 


EDITORIAL  VIEWS  OP  TSAGHBES' 
SAMBISft. 


Albany,  Oa,,  Berald: 

Not  to  give  the  children  of  to-day  the 
best  educational  advantages  it  is  possilile 
to  provide  will  inevitably  neutraliae  to  a: 
great  degree  the  sQeoess  of  all  the  hoped- 
for  achievements  which  the  comin&gener- 
ations  must  direct  Investing  in  schools 
is  investing  in  trained  IntellectuAl  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  To  be  traiaed 
wrong  is  evtti  worse  than  not  being 
trained  at  all.  Both  are  unpard<mable 
sins  at  the  door  of  any  enlightened 
people.  We  can  do  no  better  than  spend 
leas  public  money  for  a  good  many  other 
things  in  order  to  be  able  to  spend  mora 
for  the  inu>rovepaeBt  of  our  public, 
schools.  Improved  schools  are  more  a 
matter  of  better  teachers  than  of  any, 
other  one  factor,  and  better  teadieis  ^Hdli 
come  when  better  pay  is  assured  those 
who  qualify  themselves  to  teach. 

ChattanaoQa,  Tenn.^  Ttttiet: 

The  school  -  teacher  is  the  most  im- 
portant functionary  in  every  community  ; 
or  rather  the  school-teacher  ought  to  be 
the  most  helpful  i»t>pagandist  of  good 
morals,  patriotism,  and  enlightened  civlU- 
xation  we  have.  And  yet  we  treat  them 
with  less  consideration  than  we  do  the 
janitors  who  sweep  up  and  look  after  the 
buildings  in  whidi  they  are  employed. 
We  put  so  small  an  estimate  upon  the 
education  of  our  dilldren  that  we  actually 
apply  the  outworn  theorem  of  the  old 
exploiters  of  labor— *•  the  way  to  success 
is  to  get  the  most  work  at  the  least  pay  V* 
The  billions  we  expended  for  war  were 
necessary ;  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hun- 
dred mUlions  for  education  is  necessary, 
but  we  don*t  have  to  do  it  for  our  per- 
sonal safety,  and  so  it  is  not  done.  When 
we  pay  for  education  until  it  *'  hurts  "  we 
will  be  doing  our  duty  by  our  children 
as  we  did  by  our  soldiers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind,,  Star: 

The  teacher's  dollar  has  been  cut  prac- 
tically in  two^  so  far  as  purchasing  power 
is  concerned.  And  the  teachers  are  a 
class  that  can  not  economize  as  some 
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others  might  They  are  expected  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  to  attend  institutes 
and  summer  schools,  to  dress  and  live  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  looked  for  from 
workers  in  other  lines  earning  eqnnl 
sums. 

The  result  of  the  handicaps  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  teaching  profession 
has  been  to  drive  many  of  the  most 
capable  to  other  lines  of  work.  And,  what 
Is  worse,  Is  preventing  those  who  would 
make  good  teachers  from  looking  to  the 
schools.  Many  who  do  take  positions 
do  so  with  the  idea  of  making  them  step- 
ping stones  to  something  more  lucrative. 

Johnsiovcn,  I*a,,  Leader: 

We  know  only  one  other  professional 
class  that  is  as  badly  underpaid  as  the 
teachers.  We  refer  to  the  preachers  of 
America.  By  all  means  let's  establish 
a  minimum  salary  for  teachers,  with  pro- 
motion peaks  as  spurs  to  individual  am- 
bition. 

AugusiOy  Qa,,  Herald: 

The  teacher  is  the  most  poorly  paid 
public  worker  considering  the  value  of 
tlie  work  accomplished.  In  many  States, 
cities,  and  communities  the  value  of  edu- 
cational work  has  been  recognized  and 
the  position  of  the  teacher  is  one  that  is 
honored,  not  only  as  a  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community,  but  hon- 
ored by  being  paid  well  enough  to  uphold 
the  position  in  which  the  community 
places  him  or  her.  These  communities 
are  few,  but  they  are  growing  as  the 
sentiment  grows  toward  giving  the 
teacher  his  due. 

No  worker  in  any  trade  nor  follower  of 
any  profession  has  a  more  delicate  or 
important  work  than  the  teacher.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  in  dosens  of  trades  are 
paid  twice  as  well  as  the  teacher  and 
few  do  more  grinding  service  to  earn 
their  daily  stipend  tlian  the  teacher. 
Why  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  new 
century  way,  then,  and  agree  to  pay  the 
teachers  what  they  are  worth. 

Lot  Angeles,  Calif.,  Herald: 

If  any  group  of  workers  in  America 
deserves  an  increase  of  pay  it  is  the 
school  teachers.  They  are  turning  the 
dross  of  ignorance  into  the  fine  gold  of 
knowledge.  They  are  Americanizing  the 
foreign  born.  They  are  idealizing  the 
native  bom. 

Milford,  MoM^  News: 

Broadly  and  generally  speaking,  tlie 
men  and  women  who  are  making  the 
Americans  of  to-morrow  are  earning  less 
than  good  cooks  and  laundresses. 

Schools  throughout  the  country  are 
closed  or  taught  by  girls  who  are  Inex- 
perienced, insutficiently  educated,  and 
largely  incapable.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  young  women  who  will  finish  a 
high-school  course  and  spend  from  two  to 
four  years  at  a  normal  school,  with  a 
^  view  to  accepting  a  Job  at  $630.64  per 
*  annum,  which  is  the  average  teacher's 
salary  throughout  the  country,  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  the  board  bill  in  these 
days. 

One  reason  why  teachers  remain  under- 
paid while  other  classes  prosper  is  the 
lack  of  a  compelling  voice  to  demand 
justice.  ♦  •  ♦  A  national  teachers* 
union  would  exert  an  impelling  force  to 
bring  about  a  living  wage. 


WELFARE  WORK  IN  THE  SUGAR  MILLS  OF 
CUBA. 

Education  and  welfare  work,  begun  in 
a  very  small  way  in  Ck>nstancia,  Cuba, 
has  developed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years,  according  to  R.  £.  Porto-,  an 
American  in  (Aarge  of  this  type  of  work 
at  Alto  Cedro.    Mr.  Porter  says: 

"  For  the  first  two  years  the  work  was 
conducted  only  in  Constancia  and  its 
colonias.  The  third  year  it  was  barely 
begun  in  three  other  mills  of  this  same 
company — ^Unidad,  Mercedita,  and  Tin- 
guaro.  The  next  year  some  progress  was 
made  in  these  mills  while  the  work  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  Constancia  and  its 
colonias.  And  now,  in  the  fifth  year,  10 
mills  have  made  the  welfare  work  a  per- 
manent part  of  their  organization.  These 
mills  are:  Constancia,  Unidad,  Merce- 
dita; and  Tinguaro,  of  the  Cuban-Ameri- 
can Sugar  Co.;  Cupey,  Alto  Cedro,  and 
Palma,  of  tlie  West  India  Sugar  Finance 
Corporation ;  and  the  three  mills  of  the 
Guantanamo  Sugar  Co." 

The  plan  calls  for  increasing  the  edu- 
cational advantages  in  sugar-mill  com- 
munities by:  (a)  Establishing  schools 
supported  by  the  sugar  companies;  (6) 
securing  more  and  better  school  teachers ; 
(c)  providing  rent-free  houses  for  the 
public  schools. 

Six  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Por- 
ter's statement,  there  were  only  two  pub- 
lic schools  and  one  private  school  on  tlie 
entire  estate  of  the  Colonial  Sugars  Co., 
Constancia,  and  the  private  school  was 
supported  by  the  company.  To-day  there 
are  27  schools — ^20  supported  by  the  Cu- 
ban Government  and  7  by  the  company — 
on  the  estate.  These  schools  provide  edu- 
cational advantages  for  practically  all  of 
the  children  on  the  entire  estate. 


CANADA'S  KHAKI  UNIVERSITT. 

The  Canadian  Khaki  University  is  de- 
scribed in  a  report  Just  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion on  "Canada's  Part  in  the  Great 
War."    The  report  says: 

**  The  Khaki  University  is  under  tlie 
control  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
is  recognized  by  the  Canadian  universi- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  military  authorities,  a  large  amount 
of  money  has  been  put  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  work. 

**  The  teaching  Is  done  almost  entirely 
by  voluntary  instructors,  chaplains,  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  as  well  as  officers, 


noncommissioned  officers,  and  men  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

**  Many  libraries  have  been  established 
in  the  army  areas  in  England  and  France, 
and  over  12,000  men  have  registered  in 
Khaki  University  classes  in  England. 

"The  work  which  has  been  organized 
in  the  training  centers  in  England  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  among  the  troops  in 
France  will  be  carried  on  and  developed 
even  during  the  period  of  demobilization." 


DIRECTOR    OF    HUNGARIAN    NORMAL 
SCHOOL    ASKS    AMERICAN   AID    IN    RE- 
'  MODELING  SCHOOLS. 


Gera  Somogyi,  director  of  the  normal 
school  at  Kispet,  near  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, appeals  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  resume  sending  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  order 
that  he  may  use  them  in  remodeling  the 
schools  of  his  country.  He  writes  that 
"many  things  have  happened;  that  his 
people  have  delivered  themselves  from 
their  tyrants;  that  the  country  has  be- 
come a  republic,  and  that  his  countrymen 
are  working  on  plans  for  a  democratic 
government"  In  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic instruction  there  is  a  committee,  he 
says,  working  out  a  system  of  instruction 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  he 
believes  American  schools  will  furnish 
a  desirable  model. 


RUSSIANS  FLAK  INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Cable  dispatches  from  Moscow  through 
State  Department  channels  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Oommissariat  has  formed  a 
special  committee  on  international  lan- 
guage. Prominent  Russian  linguists,  in* 
eluding  Profs.  Brant  and  Uschakoff,  are 
said  to  be  cooperating.  The  committee 
will  investigate  the  problem  of  an  inter- 
national language,  try  to  construct  one, 
and  then  consider  the  possibilities  of  giv- 
ing the  necessary  school  Instruction  in  it 


The  American  consul  general  at  Chris- 
tianla,  Norway,  has  written  the  Sccre- 
tary  of  State  of  the  greatly  stimulated 
interest  in  American  higher  institutions 
among  the  Norwegians.  He  suggests  that 
colleges  and  universities  be  requested  to 
send  copies  of  their  catalogues  to  his 
office  and  also  to  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania. 
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BETTER    SALARIES    FOR    TEACHERS 

WHAT  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES  ARE  DOING  AND  TRYING  TO  DO 


New  SaUnr  Schedule  in  Eait  Chicago. 

East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  adopted  a  new 
salary  schedule  that  shows  a  real  at- 
tempt to  raise  salaries.  Supt.  Canine 
says:  "We  can  hardly  expect  to  pay  our 
grade  teachers  $150  a  montli  next  year, 
but  we  will  have  several  at  $120  and 
$125  who  will  soon  reach  the  maximum." 

The  new  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Salaries,  per  month, 
(Grade:  Special  and  kindergarten.] 


Begin. 

Yearly 
increase, 

per 
month. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Class  I 

SlOO 

no 

120 

lao 

140 

ICO 

15 

6 
5 

10 
10 

10 

$130 

Cla8s2     

140 

Class  3 

150 

High  school: 

Junior 

100 

Senior  

175 

Heads  of  depart- 
ments   

200 

Getting  Attention  in  MlnlsiippL 

"A  majority  of  the  white  teachers  of 
Mississippi  are  receiving  practically  the 
same  salaries  they  received  before  the 
war  began,"  says  T.  P.  S.  in  the  Hattles- 
burg  Normal  College  News.  "  In  some  lo- 
calities they  are  receiving  less.  These 
salaries  were  a  disgrace  then;  they  are 
an  insult  now,  considering  the  increased 
cost 'Of  living. 

•*And  yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  perhaps  90 
per  cent  of  the  voters  of  Mississippi  do 
not  even  know  what  salaries  their  teach- 
ers receive.  v 

"  This  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  getting 
the  attention  of  the  people. 

"  The  quickest  and  surest  way  of  get- 
ting the  attention  of  the  people  is  to 
organize  and  demand  a  living  salary 
scale. 

"  Will  this  Injure  the  children  and  the 
educational  Interests  of  the  State? 

"It  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  them.  It  will 
raise  the  morale  of  teachers,  quicken  the 
Interest  of  the  people,  and  Improve  the 
cfl^ciency  of  tlie  schools  better  and  more 
quickly  than  any  other  plan  that  could 
be  adopted." 

Why  Pennsylrania  Needs  Better  Salaries  for 
Teachers. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Martin,  of  Norrlstown,  ana- 
lyzes teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsylvania 
as  follows: 


"Twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  teachers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  61  county  superintendents,  ac- 
cording to  signed  reports  under  dates 
since  November  C,  now  receive  salaries 
ranging  as  follows:  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers  receive 
from  $315  to  $350;  3,335,  from  $350  to 
$400;  2,945,  from  $400  to  $450;  2,590, 
from  $450  to  $500;  1,772,  from  $500  to 
$550;  2,125,  from  $550  to  $G00;  2,387, 
from  $600  to  $700;  1,672,  from  $700  to 
$800 ;  789,  from  $800  to  $900 ;  565,  from 
$900  to  $1,000 ;  579,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 ; 
196,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 ;  33,  from  $2,000 
to  $2,500 ;  and  18  receive  $2,500  and  more. 

"Nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty -one  teachers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  116  district  superintendents,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  re- 
ceive salaries  ranging  as  follows :  Three, 
from  $350  to  $400 ;  14,  from  $400  to  $450 ; 
236,  from  $450  to  $500 ;  495,  from  $500  to 
$550 ;  881,  from  $550  to  $600 ;  3,415,  from 
$600  to  $700;  3,229,  from  $700  to  $800; 
4,536,  from  $800  to  $900;  1,380,  from  $900 
to  $1,000;  3,394,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500; 
1,136,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000;  300,  from 
$2,000  to  .$2,500 ;  and  102,  from  $2,500  to 
$4,500. 

Wliat  It  Coet  Wieconain  Tbie  Tear. 

It  will  cost  Wisconsin  more  next  year 
than  it  did  this  to  get  teachers,  says 
Carter  Alexander.  Here  Is  what  It  cost 
this  year: 


How  Do  AavvaU  Sehool  Teaehen  lAwm  on  Their 

SalarlM? 

The  Editor  of  the  Augusta  Herald 
wants  to  know,  so  he  reproduces  an  Im- 
aginary budget,  and  here  it  is: 

Her  room  costs  her  $5  a  week.  It  is 
not  a  large  room.  The  location  Is  near 
the  school,  so  she  has  no  car  fare.  Surely 
that  Is  not  extravagant.  She  gets  break- 
fast and  supper  in  the  house  for  $7  a 
week,  and  her  lunches  cost  her  25  cents 
a  day.  Slie  decides  to  reckon  expenses 
by  the  year,  allowing  no  extra  for  vaca- 
tion outings,  which  might  be  classed  as 
extravagance.  Her  laundry  is  75  cents 
a  week,  and  when  she  washes  out  things 
in  her  room  she  does  it  on  the  "  Q.  T.," 
as  the  boarding-house  keeper  objects. 
Total  to  date  $260  for  rent,  $456.25  for 
food,  $39  for  laundry. 

She  allows  herself  four  letters  a 
week — which  means  $6.24  for  postage. 
While  she  lives  within  walking  distance 
of  her  school,  she  rides  to  church,  and 
three  other  times  a  week  at  the  least 
This  amounts  to  $20.80,  and  does  not  pro- 
vide for  visits  even  to  the  suburbs. 

All  her  clothes  are  Inexpensive — she 
liesitates  at  the  word  cheap.  One  year 
she  buys  a  winter  suit  and  the  next  year 
a  summer  suit,  which  she  gets  for  $30. 
This  year  she  bought  a  coat  at  the  end 
of  the  season  for  $30.  She  has  one 
woolen  dress  for  school  at  $20,  and  one 
afternoon  dress  at  $20.    For  her  winter 


1918-19  yearly  salaries  tabulated  from  data  Jumished  by  county  and  city  superintendents  in 

Wisconsin. 

SCHOOLS  UNDER  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


One-room  rural  school 

State-Rraded  school-teacher... 
Btate-fo^ded  school  principal. 
Teacher  in  ntv  grades 


Principal  in  city  grade: 
Supervisor  of  grades ... 
Supervisor  of  special  subjects.. 

High-schoolteacher 

Hlgh-scbool  principal 

Kindergarten  teacher 


For  experienced  teach- 
ers scr%'ing  first  year 
in  system. 


One-half 
get  this 
or  more. 


$495 
575 
750 
575 
675 
810 

1,000 
775 

1,260 
630 


One-half 
get  be- 
tween— 


650-  ffi'i 
700-800 
550-  623 


72.->-  SOO 
,100-1,450 


For  incxpcncnccl 
teachers. 


One-half 
get  this 
or  more. 


Ono-lialf 
get  be- 
tween— 


ftOO-«id:» 
550-  600 


$415 
550 
550 
550    550-  573 


775  I   675-  SOO 
725  ,   673-  773 


1,000 


SCHOOLS  UNDER  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Teachers  in  grades 

Principal  in  grades 

8uper>'isor  in  grades 

Superyisor  of  special  subjects. . 

High-fichool  teacher 

High-school  principal 

Kindergarten  teacher 


1075 
928 

1,300 
900 
908 

1,275 


$620-1750 


7WV-1,088 
810-1,050 


$571 


810 
765 


15404618 


720-073 
750-850 


563  I 
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hat  she  pays  $6,  and  for  her  summer  hat 
$4.  Three  wash  shirtwaists  amount  to 
$6,  and  she  has  one  "best"  waist  for 
summer  at  $4.  Her  sillt  waist  for  winter 
Is  $5.  Underclothes,  including  corsets, 
maizes  a  large  hole  in  a  $20  bill,  one  pair 
of  boots  are  $6,  and  oxfords  at  $4.  She 
places  pumps  out  of  consideration.  Rub- 
bers are  $1. 

For  the  summer  she  gets  a  colored  cot- 
ton dress  at  $5,  one  afternoon  dress  at^ 
$7,  and  a  white  skirt  at  $4.  She  pays  $3 
for  a  petticoat  with  a  silk  ruffle,  and  $1 
for  a  satlne  petticoat.  She  has  one  new 
white  petticoat,  which  costs  her  $2.  She 
has  great  luck  about  gloves,  for  at  a  sale 
she  buys  dogskin  gloves  for  $1.50,  one 
pair  of  white  kids  for  $1.50,  and  one  pair 
of  silk  gloves  for  summer,  for  $1.  Col- 
lars cost  her  $1,  and  she  allows  $5  for 
toilet  articles,  soap,  hairpins,  nets,  and 
all  other  small  articles,  including  sewing 
materials  with  which  to  "  make  over  "  her 
old  clothes  to  go  another  season.  This 
makes  her  total  for  clothes  $186.50,  with 
a  resulting  outfit  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Compulsory  teachers'  insurance 
brings  tlie  total  to  $988.79. 

She  has  $11.21  left,  with  which  she 
must  pay  that  dentist's  bill  which  is  loom- 
ing before  her,  and  all  luxuries.  Under 
luxuries  she  classes  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  doctor*s  bills,  broken  glasses, 
car  fare  outside  the  city,  university  ex- 
tension course  which  she  has  set  her 
heart  on  taking,  vacations,  an  occasional 
theatre  (peanut  gallery),  "movies,"  lec- 
tures, concerts,  or  opera,  once  in  a 
while — ah!  wicked  thought! — a  sundae, 
an  occasional  att^npt  to  return  hospi- 
tality that  she  may  not  become  known 
among  her  friends  as  a  "sponge,"  the 
biennial  cleaning  of  her  watch,  Christ- 
mas cards  and  gifts,  furs,  and  Liberty 
bonds. 

What  luxury  for  her  little  $11.21? 


"Trained  teachers  for  the  grades 
should  now  be  paid  an  initial  salary  of 
not  less  than  $1,000,  and  this  should  ad- 
vance rapidly  under  .present  price  condi- 
tions to  not  less  than  $1,600.  In  commu- 
nities where  there  is  a  relatively  high  per 
capita  accumulation  of  wealth  the  mini- 
mum salary  should  be  $1,200  or  more  and 
should  advance  rapidly  to  not  less  than 
$2,000."— Dwight  B.  Waldo,  president 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


Easy  to  buy,  convenient  to  handle,  no 
retl  tape— Get  a  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMP 
to-day. 


TEACHERS*  SALARIES:  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE   CASE. 

[By   Marcus  Aaron,   Member   Pennsylvania   State  Board   of  Education   and 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education.] 


CELEBRATE  SHAKESPEARE 
DAY,  APRIL  23- 


If  the  proverbial  man  from  Mars  were 
to  visit  Pennsylvania  some  October  night 
before  the  election,  and  were  to  drop 
Into  a  political  meeting,  whether  in  city, 
borough,  or  county,  he  would  hear  the 
candidate  for  office  declaim  upon  the 
glory  of  Pennsylvania ;  frequently  in  elo- 
quent tone  would  he  hear  pictured  its 
record  of  achievement;  from  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike  would  promise  be 
held  of  a  still  greater  future,  but  always 
and  everywhere  would  he  hear  extolled 
as  the  second  line  of  defense  of  the  Nation 
that  institution,  which  above  every  other 
— excepting  perhap.s  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Nation — was  America's  gi-eatest 
gift  to  the  world — the  public  schools. 

No  Institution  Better  Lorcd  tiian  the  School. 

If  from  that  meeting  he  were  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  people,  conviction 
would  grow  in  him  that  the  candidate  had 
indeed  sensed  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity; that  truly  no  institution  was 
quite  so  near  the  heart  of  all  the  i>eople 
as  was  the  school  in  which  the  average 
child  was  taught.  The  traveler  would 
quickly  note  that  not  even  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  village  churcli,  nor  he  who 
ministers  at  the  more  stately  city  sister 
church,  is  quite  so  close  nor  so  dearly 
beloved  of  all  his  people,  as  Is  the  well- 
equipped  teacher  of  the  community's 
children. 

Should  there  happen  a  meeting  of  the 
local  board  of  education  late  that  night 
he  might  hear  discussed  the  desirable 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  about  to  be 
elected;  It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat 
some  member  might  be  saying  at  that 
very  moment-^"  We  want  the  best  there 
Is  for  our  children;  no  one  is  too  good 
for  them.  We  don't  want  a  teacher  who 
would  be  a  failure  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. The  kind  of  a  teacher  we  want  to 
teach  our  children  should  be  made  of  the 
stuff  of  which  great  lawyers,  great  phy- 
sicians, great  chemists,  and  great  Indus- 
trial leaders  are  made."  This  is  not 
overdrawn,  believe  me,  for  sudi  are  the 
teachers  that  you  and  I  would  like  to 
have  teach  our  children. 

If  the  Snpcman  from  Mors  Followed  Up — 

Now,'  I  can  imagine  that  the  superman 
from  Mars  being  a  superman,  might  be 
interested  In  following  up  "  how  a  democ- 
racy functions."  We  who  are  just  ordi- 
nary mortals  might  assume,  without 
investigation,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  teacher  of  the  public's  chil- 
dren is  indeed  the  best  rewarded  of  the 


public's  servants,  but  not  so  with  our 
traveler  from  Mars.  He,  like  the  man 
from  Missouri,  wants  to  be  shown.  As  a 
school  director,  I  should  not  want  to  face 
him  while  he  Is  examining  the  record,  for 
this  is  what  he  would  find  in  the  great 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

After  from  14  to  16  years  of  systematic 
study  and  training,  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school  receives,  for  her  first 
three  years  of  service,  $600  per  year 
of  10  months*  work.  For  the  next  eight 
years  the  salary  is  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  $50  per  year  until  it  reaches  what, 
for  the  great  majority,  .is  the  maximum 
and  the  end  of  furtlier  opportunity  for 
greater  financial  reward.  Think  of  it  I 
After  from  14  to  10  years'  preparation, 
and  after  11  years  of  practical  service- 
no  matter  how  ettlclent — $1,000.  Some 
few,  about  one  out  of  eight,  because  ap- 
pointeil  to  teach  in  tlie  eighth  grade, 
succeed  in  advancing  to  $1,100  maxi- 
nuim.  Still  fewer,  because  of  exceptional 
administrative  ability,  or  perhaps  because 
of  greater  opportunity,  may  become 
principals  with  s:ilnries  rnng:lng  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000. 

High-school  teachers  —  college  gradu- 
ates— many  of  whom  equal  in  ability,  in 
scholarship,  and  in  learning,  university 
instructors,  receive  for  the  first  year 
$1,000  and  advance  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  year  until  they  reach  their  limit, 
$2,300.  Remember  this  is  not  in  the  coun- 
try, where  perhaps  the  teacher  could  de- 
cently support  himself  and  his  family  up- 
on the  salary  here  obtflrining — and  teach- 
ers have  family  responsibilities — a  tiling 
we  usually  overlook.  No,  it  is  not  in  the 
country,  it  is  here  in  Pittsburgh,  (he 
greatest  workshop  in  the  world,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  as  high  as  in  any  cily 
of  this  country,  excepting  perhaps  New 
York.  Philadelphia  treats  her  teachers 
no  better  and  no  worse.  The  treatment 
generally  accorded  the  teacher  outside  of 
the  great  cities  makes  our  salaries  seoui 
liberal,  but  by  comparison  only.  This, 
mind  you,  in  Pennsylvania— the  State  that 
has  so  much  wealth,  and  so  great  an  In- 
come that  this  3ear  she  will  pay  into  the 
Treasury  at  Washington  over  $1,000,000,- 
000  in  taxes,  an  amount  that  Governor 
Sproul  recently  indicated  equaled  the 
State*s  expenditure  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
own  affairs  ever  since  It  became  a  State. 
Mr.  Hays,  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can  national  committee,  told  us  the  other 
evening  that  the  present  Congress  has 
made  appropriations  equaling  those  of  all 
preceding     Ck>ngres8es      put      together. 
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Pennsylvania's  wealth  Is  so  great  that 
she  has  been  assessed  to  pay  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  the  expense  of  the 
country.  This  she  will  do  this  year,  if 
not  gladly,  at  least  graciously.  So  great 
is  the  income  of  her  citizens  that  when 
they  make  this  tremendous  contribution 
toward  the  national  necessities,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  from  out  of  their  current 
income,  pay  their  living  expense,  and  add 
to  their  wealth  in  addition.  But  while 
this  is  going  on,  Pennsylvania  ranks  tliir- 
teenth  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
average  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  and  twenty-fifth  in 
annual  expenditure  per  child. 


n« 


oC  Our  Attitiidc. 


This  is  what  the  record  would  divulge, 
and  lest  we— like  the  man  from  Mann- 
would  be  up  a  tree,  unable  to  reconcile 
the  people's  profession  with  the  action  of 
their  representatives,  let  us  review  the 
place  .of  the  public  schools  in  the  economy 
of  our  daily  life;  the  inconsistency  of 
our  attitude  toward  the  teacher,  the  rea- 
son, and  the  remedy. 

The  average  citizen  unfortunately  Is 
usually  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  public's,  or 
even  to  the  affairs  of  the  public's  children. 
Certain  legislative  and  executive  machin- 
ery has  been  created,  and  to  it  has  been 
delegated  the  management  of  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  people.  At  rare  inter- 
vals the  public  conscience  has  been 
aroused,  and  thought  of  the  individual  di- 
verted from  self  to  the  good  of  all ;  the  oc- 
casion over,  it  generally  relapses  into  a 
state  of  indifference  best  expressed — 
••  Why  not  let  well  enough  alone?  •• 


StanrattaB 


•f  B< 


These,  then,  are  our  specifications: 
Teachers  broad  and  far-seeing,  with 
vision,  who  have  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility;  of  course  we  expect  them 
to  have  the  missionary  spirit,  to  be  filled 
with  the  love  of  human  kind,  to  have  the 
patience  of-  Job,  to  equal  in  quality  of 
mind  the  successful  leader  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  of  industry.  Such  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  are  ready  to 
reward  with  a  wage  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  cook,  chambermaid,  the  scrub- 
woman, or  the  day  laborer.  We  will  have 
to  either  revise  downward  our  sfpecifica- 
tions  of  the  teacher,  or  revise  upward  our 
ideas  of  reward.  In  days  gone  by,  the 
world  rewarded  its  prophets  and  teachers 
with  the  cup  of  hemlock  or  the  crown  of 
thorns;  to-day,  we  are  starving  them. 
The  modem  method  is  not  much  of  an 
improvement  over  the  ancient. 


But  Wab-Savinqs  Stahfs. 


ORGAN  RECITALS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


Pittstar^h  Prognms  Suggest  Possibili- 
ties of  the  PfaUL 

Tn>ical  programs  of  organ  music,  used 
in  Pittsiburgh  in  connection  with  the 
movement  for  organ  recitals  for  school 
children,  are  given  below  for  the  infor- 
mation of  music  directors.  Will  Earhart, 
director  of  music  in  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools,  points  out  that  the  children  were 
not  mardied  in  groups  to  the  recitals,  but 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
occasions  Informal  and  let  the  children 
follow  their  own  inclination  as  to  at- 
tendance. 

The  programs  are  as  follows: 


of  Orgui 


Pa. 


I. 


1.  "  Prdnde  to  '  Le  Detvge '  ".^.SalBt-SaenB. 

2.  **  Moment  Muslcate  '* Scbobert. 

8.  "Cboral«  and  Prayer" Boellmann. 

4.  a.  "Andante  CantabUe  " Wldor. 

b.  "  Minnet " Wild. 

6.  **  March  from  '  Occasional  Ontorio '  " 

Handel. 

II. 

1.  "  Verset  in  F-minor  " C^sar  FraQck. 

2.  Second  Sonata,  First  Movement, 

Mendelaaohn. 

3.  Allegretto,   B-minor Gullmant. 

4.  Largo Handel. 

0.  ProloflTue  from  Snlte  in  G-minor Bogers. 

6.  Prelude  In  F-maJor Dubois. 

7.  Andantino (Msar  Franck. 


III. 

1.  Chant  De  Bonbeur 

2.  Prayer  from  Qotblc  Suite. 

3.  March 

4.  OftYotte  from  Mignon 

8.  Chorus  of  lanshyd 

a.  Largo 

7.  Grand  Choeur  • 

IV. 


,. Lemare. 

Boellmann. 

Hagers. 

Thomas. 

Stoughton. 

HandcL 

Guilmont. 


Suite  Gothique Boellmann. 

I.  Chorale Boellmann. 

II.  Minuet  Gothique Boellmann. 

ni.  PrSerre  a  Notre  Dame Boellmann. 

IV.  Toccata Boellmann. 

Poeme Bonnet. 

Minuet Blset. 

Benediction Saint-Saens. 


4.  Pastorale. 


Adagio. 


Gullmant. 
Guilmant. 
..Delibea. 


Passepied 

5.  Grand  Chorus Salome. 


V. 


1.  Prelude  to  Le  Delude Saint-Saens. 

In  ParadiBum .- DuMos. 

Agnus  Del Biiet 

2.  Sound  an  Alarm Handel. 

3.  Sonata  No.  3  in  C-minor Guilmant. 

I.  Preludio.     II.  Adagio.    III.  Fuge. 

4.  The  Dream Massenet. 

Je  Pleure  en  Eeve Hue. 

6.  March  Pontlficale Lemmens. 


▼I. 

1,  Organ: 

Sonata  No.  2  in  C  minor— Mendelssohn. 

Grave.  Adagio. 

Allegro  Maesteso.  Fuga. 

2.  Songs: 

WhCTC^er  Ye  Walk ^HandeL 

Sound  an  Alarm HandeL 

8.  Organ: 

Andante   Cantablle Wldor. 

Spring  Song ..-Holllai. 

4.  Songs: 

Berceuse   from    "Jocelyn" Godard. 

Elegy Massenet. 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory Blgar. 

8.  Organ: 

Andanta  in  F Hand^ 

March   from   "Occasional  Ora- 
torio"  HandeL 

VIL 

1.  Schemo  Caprice '^ Archer. 

2.  Chorale  Prelude  on   *'8t.  Croas,**   Parry; 

"  O  come  and  mom  with  me  awhile." 
8.  Spring  Song HoUins. 

Benedietlon HcrfUna. 

4.  Morceaa  de  Concert ^....-Gosa-Custard. 

Cantilena QomOwAaxA. 

6.  The  Question  ^ 

The  Answer j 

0.  March  in  G '. Smart. 

VIIL 

1.  Prelude  and  Fuge  in  G  Major ^ BadL 

2.  Minuet  in   C  Minor  from   Smite  for 

Piano Wild. 

Taccato  in  G ..Dubois. 

3.  Soprano  solo : 

Let  the  Bright  Serapldm ^JBanAtSL 

4.  Allegro    Gtntabile   from    Symphony 

No.  J Wldor. 

6.  Adagio  la  B Hadyn. 

Gavotte  in  B» ^.Handd. 

6.  Soprano  nolo — Shepherd's  Cradle 

Soag SomerviUe. 

7.  American  Fantasy Herbert. 

IX. 

1.  Suite  Gothique ,  -,  , . .. Boellmanau 

1.  Chorale. 

2.  Minuet  Gothique. 

3.  Prierre  A  Notre  Dame. 

4.  Toccata. 

2.  Poeme — . Bonnet. 

Minuet Blaet. 

3.  Benediction  NupUale 8alnt-Sa«as. 

4.  Pastorale Guilmant. 

Elegy  in  F  Minor Guilmant. 

Passepied Delibes. 

K.  Grand  Chorus  In  A ^ Salome. 


**We  have  thaos^t  It  was  eaoiigh  to 
say, '  This  is  a  land  of  freedom  and  equal 
omrartvnity,'  withont  teaching  what  these 
tmns  meant." — Franklin  K.  Lane. 


I  think  our  Government  should 
see  to  it  that  there  are  no  illiterates 
in  this  country.  We  should  do 
away  with  illiteracy;  and  while  it 
is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  States, 
if  the  States  do  not  perform  that 
duty,  it  is  our  duty  as  a  National 
Govemnient,  it  is  our  duty  as  leg- 
islators, to  furnish  the  necessary 
money  and  the  necessary  means  to 
educate  the  youth  of  America. — 
Senator  McKeHar,  of  Tennessee, 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


RURAL  CONFERENCES  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
UNA,  TEXAS,  AND  IOWA. 


In  ndilition  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Rural  Education  and  Country  Life  to 
be  held  imder  the  au^ices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Oklahoma  City  May  1-3, 
conferences  have  been  planned  by  several 
colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the  next 
few  months. 

The  State  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  N.  C,  la  arranging  to 
hold  a  conference  on  rural  education 
April  16  and  17.  The  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  has  assured 
the  college  of  his  cooperation.  He  expects 
to  have  the  East-Central  District  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Superintendents  meet 
for  a  conference  while  this  larger  confer- 
ence is  in  sessiiHi.  It  is  expected  that 
most  9f  the  100  county  superintendents 
of  the  SUte  will  attend.  Special  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  have  supervisors 
present  and  also  as  many  teachers  as 
possible. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute, 
Huntsville,  Tex.,  will  hold  a  county  super- 
intendents' conference  on  rural  education 
April  28  and  29.  This  will  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  conferences  which  It  Is 
hoped  will  be  held  araiually  at  this  in- 
stitution. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames^ 
Iowa,  will  hold  a  rural  life  conference  at 
this  institution  June  22-27.  The  college 
administration  placed  this  conference  in 
charge  of  Prof.  George  H.  von  Timgelii, 
professor  of  mral  sociology.  Prof.  Von 
Tungeln  Is  planning  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram around  the  theme  "  Church  Unity, 
Bural  Organisation  Unity,  and  Reecsa- 
stmction."  In  this  pfrognun  he  wants  to 
have  a  place  for  the  rOle  that  the  schools 
and  oui  whole  educational  system  are  to 
play  in  this  great  ts.^  At  the  time  of 
this  conference  the  snmmer  term  at  Ames 
win  be  in  session  and  probably  one  thoo- 
sand  to  twelve  hundred  students,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  teaching  or 
who  expect  to  teach  next  year,  will  be 
in  attendance.  In  addition  to  these  stu- 
dents many  ministers  and  mral  leaders 
will  attend.  A  half  dossen  or  more  organ- 
izations have  promised  cooperation. 


The  inadequacy  of  teadiers*  pay  has 
become  a  matter  of  sorry  jest.  In  a  hall- 
way, while  children  were  pasi^g;  said 
one  teach^  to  another,  "A  penny  fbr  your 
thoughts."  "  Thafs  more  than  the  school 
board  will  pay/'  flashed  bade  the  second 
teacher,  one  ot  whose  chief  assets  was  a 
saving  sense  of  humor. 


VAnONAL,  STATE,  AND  LO- 
CAL CONPEBENCES  ON  BIJ- 
&AL  EBITCATIOH  AND 
COUATBT  LIEE. 

National  Conference: 

Oklahoma   City,    Okla.,   May 
1-3.  ITnder  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 
State  and  Local  Conferences : 

Oreenshooro,  H.  C,  April  16-17. 
By  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

HuntsviHe,  Tex.,  April  28-29. 
By  Sam  Houston  Normal  In- 
stitute. 

Ames,  Iowa,  Tune  22^7.  By 
Iowa  Slate  College. 


SQUALGONG  HICSB4M:H00L  OPPORTUNI. 
TIBS  IN  0KS60N. 

The  1919  Legislature  of  Oregon  has 
passed  a  law  putting  into  effect  in  all  of 
the  counties  In  this  State,  excepting  five, 
a  county  high-school  tuitton  fvnd  law. 

The  substance  of  this  new  law  is  that 
each  district  shall  maintain  its  own  high 
school,  but  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 
for  all  students  coming  to  the  high  school 
from  outside  of  the  district  The  rate  of 
tuition  shall  be  the  actual  per  capita  cost 
of  educating  high-school  pupils  in  such 
district  The  fund  for  pasrins  tuition  is 
provided  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  prop- 
erty of  tlie  county,  excepting  the  prop- 
erty wliich  maintains  standard  four-year 
high  schools.  This  really  means  that  a 
child  living  in  a  district  that  does  not 


maintain  a  high  school  may  attend  any 
high  school  In  the  State  and  that  county^ 
will  pay  his  tuition.  Such  a  law  was  en- 
acted In  1915  for  all  counties  not  operat- 
ing under  the  old  tuition-fund  law.  The 
growth  of  rural  high  schools  has  been 
very  rapid  under  the  tuition  law,  and 
now  that  it  is  to  be  extended  to  all  of 
the  State,  Oregon  will  soon  iiave  high 
schools  within  reach  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  Oregon. 


'  THE  UTTLB  INSIGNIFICANT  SCHOOL 
TEBM." 


The  "little  insignificant  school  term** 
is  the  way  County  Superintendent  Joel  N. 
Pierce,  of  Greaie  County,  Tenn.,  refers  to 
the  school  term  of  120  days  which  his 
county  and  otlier  rural  counties  have  to 
put  up  with.    He  says: 

"The  greatest  piece  of  extravagance 
that  is  to-day  being  perpetrated  in  our 
school  administration  is  by  a  citizenship 
that  refuses  to  operate  its  schools  long 
enough  to  give  its  teachers  a  decent 
chance  to  do  the  ^b.  Our  teaching  force^ 
especially  In  the  elementary  schools,  has 
never  yet  had  a  chance  to  do  the  job  in 
Greene  County  and  make  it  a  paying  bual- 


"  There  should  be  an  eight  months 
school  for  every  child  in  Greene  County. 
There  are  siore  than  2,000  boys  and  girls 
in  Greene  County  to^lay  under  the  age 

of  18  who  are  out  of  school,  and  the  worst 
part  of  It  i8»  you  will  find,  they  quit  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.'* 


'*  We  know  now  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  Americanism,  unless  American- 
ism is  in  our  souls."— Franklin  K.  Lane. 


'Aonr  SCHOOLS.'' 


Kany  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Boxtb  Carolini  ttcre  was  a  eaapaign 
on  foot  for  an  increase  in  taxes  for  the  iMpiofYCBwat  of  tke  public  sdMoIs. 
Dr.  Mclyer,  president  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Stal^  vrait  out  to  the 
polls  to  vote.  While  he  was  sitting  there  with  Itar.  Joyner,  nntil  recently 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  STorth  Carolina,  an  old  man  came 
up  with  his  two  sons  and  said,  **  Is  there  airy  honest  man  here? " 

Helpers  said,  ^' Well,  I  guess  we  are  about  as  liMcst  as  we  (»n  afford 
to  be.  What  ean  I  do  for  you  I" 

The  man  then  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tdl  me  whidi  oie  of  Hum  balkts 
is  agin  schools,  because  I  want  to  Tote  agin  them.'' 

And  they  Toted  the  schools  down  that  day. 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


LEGISLATURES  REACHING  END  OF  THEIR 
WORK. 

The  information  below  describes  pend- 
ing and  enacted  legislation  as  reported 
to  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  to  March  27. 
By  the  time  School  Life  reaches  its  read- 
ers much  of  this  will  be  law  or  will  have 
been  consigned  to  the  discard,  since  many 
of  the  legislatures  adjourn  In  April.  To 
illustrate,  the  Maine  superintendent  of 
schools  write  as  follows,  under  date  of 
March  24:  "We  expect  adjournment 
about  the  5th  of  April.  A  large  number 
of  our  school  measures  are  now  signed 
by  the  governor  and  the  others  are  on 
their  way." 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  Texas, 
which  has  adopted  an  important  State- 
aid  law  for  rural  schools  and  several 
measures  of  significance.  State  Supt.  An- 
nie Webb  Blanton  writes :  "At  this  session 
of  the  legislature  we  also  passed  a  free 
textbook  law;  a  law  permitting  school 
boards  to  use  school  funds  to  pay  Interest 
on  money  borrowed  to  pay  teachers'  sal- 
aries promptly ;  a  law  requiring  that  men 
and  women  teachers  shall  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work ;  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  removing  the  limit  on  the  tax 
which,  any  school  district  may  vote  for 
school  purposes." 

Connecticut. 
Bills  pending: 

H.B.20  (Wright):  Providing  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  support  of  vo- 
cational education. 

H.  B.  180  (Gowles) :  Amending  an  act 
concerning  the  teaching  of  citizenship  In 
schools. 

n.B.298  (Barnes):  EstabUshing  a 
trade  school  in  the  city  of  Ansonla. 

H.  B.  302  (Gaillard) :  Providing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schools  in 
small  towns. 

H.B.30e  (Gaillard):  Concerning  the 
more  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
money  raised  by  taxation. 

S.  B.  86  (Broder) :  Providing  for  a  new 
normal  school  building  and  a  dormitory 
in  New  Britain. 

S.B.238  (Bailey):  Requiring  normal- 
school  principals  to  issue  monthly  reports 
to  students  attending  normal  schools. 

S.  B.  363  (Klott) :  Providing  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Americanization. 

S.  B.  366  (Klott)  :  An  act  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Americanization. 

Iowa. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  F.  233  (Klaus) :  Providing  that  any 
school  having  average  attendance  less 
than  7  shall  be  closed,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  enrollment  will  be  10  or  more;  dis- 
trict must  provide  transportation  to  other 
schools. 

H.  P.  275  (Morrow) :  Requiring  county 
superintendent  to  appoint  a  deputy. 


H.  P.  332  (Hook)  :  Requiring  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  certificates  to  have 
had  at  least  12  weeks  of  normal  training. 

H.  F.  342  (Halloway) :  Increashig 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000  the  annual 
State  appropriation  for  consolidated  in- 
dependent districts. 

H.  F.  352  (Edson)  :  Increasing  from 
$2,000  to  $2,800  the  salary  of  the  State 
inspector  of  normal  training  In  high 
schools. 

H.  F.  3.33  (Edson):  Increasing  from 
$2,000  to  $2,800  the  salaries  of  State  In- 
spectors of  schools. 

H.  F.  350  (Klaus)  :  Changing  from 
elective  to  appointive  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  said 
superintendent  to  be  appointed  by  State 
board  of  education. 

H.  F.  360  (Porsons)  :  Increasing  State 
aid  to  consolidated  schools. 

H.  F.  364  (ITindlay)  :  Fixing  minimum 
salaries  for  teachers. 

H.  F.  369  (Long)  :  Establishing  a  State 
teachers*  employment  bureau. 

S.  F.  282  (Evans  and  Smith):  Pro- 
viding for  the  standardization  of  rural 
schools  and  granting  State  aid  therefor. 

S.  F.  289  (SchalTter)  :  Requiring  the 
use  of  the  English  language  only  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  State,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  eighth  grade. 

S.  F.  296  (Smith)  :  Providing  manner 
of  consolidation  of  iniral  school  districts. 

S.  F.  298  (Horchem)  :  Same  as  H.  F. 
356. 

S.  F.  300  (Follows)  :  Same  as  H.  F. 
364. 

S.  F.  313  CCJreouell)  :  Providing  for  a 
State  teachers'  retirement  system,' 

S.  F.  314  (Horchem)  :  Authorizing 
school  boards  to  acquire  tracts  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon 
summer  schools  for  children. 

S.  F.  315  (Horchem)  :  To  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance,  in 
cities  of  20,000  population  or  more,  of 
educational  and  sociological  activities  for 
the  pui-pose'  of  providing  agricultural 
training  and  recreation  in  wholesome  lo- 
calities for  school  children  in  said  cities. 


WATCH  THE  STOCK  PEDDLERS. 


School  Officials: 

Get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  persons  and  companies  of- 
fering you  or  yonr  teachers  spec- 
ulative, doubtful  stocks  and  se- 
curities in  exchange  for  your 
Liberty  bonds,  with  copies  of 
their  "Uterature."  Mail  them 
promptly  for  investigation  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  B.  C. 


HELP  THE  VICTOBT 

LIBERTY  LOAN. 


Maine. 

Enacted  into  law : 

S.  B.  (57  (Babb) :  Providing  for  the 
training  of  rural  teachers. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  148  (Williams) :  Requiring 
medical  inspection  and  the  provision  of 
school  nurses  in  towns  and  cities  having 
a  school  enrollment  of  800  or  more. 

S.  B.  88  (Pattee) :  Providing  for 
schooling  in  unorganized  territory. 

S.  B.  61  (Walker) :  Authorizing  State 
superintendent  to  prescribe  studies  for 
public  schools  and  private  schools  ap- 
proved for  attendance  and  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

S.  B.  60  (Ricker) :  Requiring  acade- 
mies and  private  schools  (as  well  as 
public  schools)  approved  for  attendance 
or  tuition  pui-poses  to  report  to  State 
superintendent. 

Providing  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools. 

Requiring  that  common-school 

subjects  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Providing  for  the  reorganization 

of  high  school  on  the  Junior  high  school 
plan. 

Appropriating  $95,000  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Providing  increased  require- 
ments for  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  an  equalization  fund 

for  towns  with  high  tax  rates. 

MaMachnsetts. 

Enacted  into  law : 

Chap.  15 ;  Providing  "  such  sum  as  the 
general  court  may  annually  appropriate  " 
for  the  education  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  lioraes. 

Michlfan. 

Bills  pending : 

S.  B.  131  (Millin)  :  Requiring  physical 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  State. 

H.  B.  183  (James) :  Providing  for  the 
vocational  and  general  education  of  em- 
ployed and  other  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  who  have  ceased  to  attend  all-day 
schools. 

H.  B.  215  (Wiley) :  Providing  for  con- 
solidated rural  schools  of  agriculture. 

H.  B.  239  (Curtis)  :  Fixing  qualifica- 
tions and  compensation  of  county  com- 
missioners (superintendents)  of  schools. 

New  Jeney.  ^ 

(From  summary  by  State  department  of 
education.) 

Bills  pending: 

S.  B.  133  (Smith) :  Provides  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  general  indebtedness  wliere 
new  school  districts  are  created. 

S.  B.  141  (Pilgrim) :  Provides  uniform 
year  for  school  districts  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1  and  terminating  December  31. 

S.  B.  144  (Pilgrim) :  Permits  boards  of 
education  to  establish  and  control  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers,  instead  of 
commissioners  in  commission  -  governed 
cities. 

A.  B.  215  (Gill) :  A  supplement  to  the 
school  law  making  the  chief  of  the  busi- 
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ness  division  nu  assistant  commissioner 
of  education  wltliout  increasing  the 
chief's  salary. 

A.  B.  216  (Gill) :  Amends  the  school 
law  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  the  appointment 
of  tlio  inspector  of  buildings,  Inspector 
of  accounts,  and  principals  of  the  normal 
schools,  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  col- 
ored school  at  Bordentown,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  board  of  education. 

A.  B.  217  (Gill)  :  Amends  school  law 
so  tlint  boards  of  freeholders  will  appro- 
priate money  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

A.  B.  218  (Gill) :  Vests  power  of  ap- 
pointment of  commissioner  of  education 
with  State  board  of  education  instead  of 
with  the  governor. 

A.  B.  219  (Gill)  :  Increases  the  salaries 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000. 

A.  B.  220  (Gill)  :  Creates  a  bureau  of 
school  liygiene,  to  be  composed  of  ^  di- 
rector and  four  assistants,  with  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

A.  B.  221  (Gill) :  Repeals  section  2  of 
the  school  law  to  place  the  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Youth  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  place  of  the  State  board  of 
education. 

A.  B.  222  (Gill) :  Increases  the  salaries 
of  helping  teachers  from  $1,500  to  $1,800 
per  year  and  allows  $500  for  expenses. 

A.  B.  223  (GiU) :  Increases  the  salary 
of  clerks  of  county  superintendents'  in 
first-class  counties  from  $1,200  to  $1,500, 
and  in  all  other  counties  from  $800  to 
SI  000 

A.  B.  224  (Gill)  :  Supplement  to  the 
school  law  of  1903,  placing  commissioner 
of  education  In  charge  of  school  for  the 
deaf. 

A.  B.  225  (Gill)  :  Permits  the  State 
board  of  education  to  suspend  from  ofilcc 
any  board  of  education,  any  member  of 
board  of  education,  any  teacher,  supervis- 
ing principal,  principal,  Janitor,  or  other 
officer  connected  with  the  public  schools 
or  State  conducted  schools  who  does  not 
obey  the  legal  decisions  and  directions  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  therewith.  The  State 
board  of  education  may  withhold  any  and 
all  school  moneys  from  any  school  dis- 
trict or  school  board  in  the  State  for  re- 
fusal to  comply. 

A.  B.262  (McAteer):  Gives  tenure  of 
oflice  to  attendance  officers,  supervisors  of 
school  attendance  and  assistants,  by 
amending  school  act  of  1911. 


S.  156  (Vaughan) :  Providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  rural  school  su- 
pervisor. 

S.  176  (Vaughan) :  Providing  for  a 
State  board  of  examiners  of  teachers. 

S.  182  (Vaughan):  Appropriating  $200,- 
000  to  aid  weak  school  districts. 

S.  193  (Vaughan)  :  Providing  for  plans 
and  specifications  for  school  houses  of  less 
than  four  rooms. 

S.  269  (Dearmon) :  To  place  the  high 
school  infifpection  in  the  State  department 
of  education;  to  provide  for  a  teachers' 
employment  bureau  to  be  maintained 
without  cost  to  the  teachers  and  school 
boards. 

Note. — ^A  bill  providing  that  all  schools 
up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade  be 
tauglit  in  the  English  language,  a  bill 


raising  salaries  of  county  superintend- 
ents, and  a  bill  providing  scholarships 
for  farm  boys  at  the  A.  and  M.  College 
have  passed  both  houses. 

Ortfon. 

Enacted  into  law: 

S.  B.  45 :  Providing  for  the  county-unit 
system  of  school  administration  In  Mult- 
nomah County,  but  not  including  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  class.  (Not  applicable 
to  city  of  Portland.) 

PenmylTania. 

(From  sunmiary  by  State  department  of 
education.) 

Enacted  into  law: 

H.  B.  (26) :  Extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Industrial  School, 
Scotland,  Pa.,  to  orphan  or  destitute  chil- 
dren of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

Bills  pending : 

H.  B.  147  (Griffith)  :  Amending  sec. 
803  of  the  school  code  providing  for  the 
payment  of  $4  per  day  instead  of  $2  to 
school  directors  attending  the  annual  con- 
vention of  school  directors. 

H.  B.  286  (Davis) :  Amending  sees. 
1608  and  2016  of  the  school  code  by  pro- 
hibiting the  teaching  of  the  German  lan- 
guage or  any  subject  in  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  public  schools  and  State  nor- 
mal schools. 

H.  B.  553  (Phillips) :  Amending  sec. 
2311  making  it  mandatory  upon  the  State 
superintendent  to  pay  any  district  Its 
share  of  the  annual  State  appropriation 
when  such  district  is  unable  to  keep  its 


schools  open  for  the  minimum  term  for 
reasons  specified  in  sec.  2311. 

H.  B.  679  (Robertson) :  Amending  sec. 
206  of  the  school  code  by  providing  five 
school  directors  elected  at  large  in  cacli 
independent  school  district. 

H.  B.  703  (Woodruff)  :  Making  the 
maximum  salary  of  teachers  as  follows: 
Provisional  certificates,  $60 ;  professional 
certificates  or  State  normal  certificates, 
$75;  State  normal  school  diplomas  and 
State  permanent  certificates,  $85. 

The  State  to  pay  40  per  cent  of  salary 
Increases  over  salary  for  1918-19.  All 
teachers  receiving  less  than  $100  and  not 
aifected  by  the  new  schedule  would  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  25  per  cent  paid  by 
the  State;  the  State  is  aljso  to  pay  each 
rural  school  teacher  holding  a  certificate 
higher  than  a  provisional  certificate  $10 
a  month  excepting  those  who  are  given 
the  25  per  cent  increase. 

S.  B.  89  (Dalx)  :  Amending  the  school 
employees*  retirement  bill  regulating  the 
superannuation  retirement  so  as  not  to 
apply  to  principals,  heads  of  high  schools, 
heads  of  astronomical  observatories,  and 
heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  remain  In  active 
service  etc.  * 

S.  li.  168  (Dalx)  :  Establishing  a 
course  of  military  Instruction  and  train- 
ing in  certain  public  schools  and  normal 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth  and  in  col- 
leges and  universities  receiving  State  ap- 
propriations and  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  not  in  such  institutions, 
creating  a  military  training  commission, 
prescribing  its  powers  and  duties,  author- 
izing military  and  school  authorities  to 
permit  the  use  of  certain  property,  and 
making  an  appropriation. 


SCHOOLS  AND  THE  1919  THBIFT  CAKPAION. 


'^  The  thrift  campaign  of  1919  has  two  distinct  objects:  First,  to  teach 
onr  people  the  value  of  thrift  as  a  habit,  and  second,  to  help  supply  neces- 
sary revenue  to  meet  the  debts  of  honor  incurred  in  the  war.  In  both  of 
these  prospects  the  teacher  is  vitally  interested  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
f ramer  of  future  policy. 

"  The  Treasury  is  carrying  its  message  to  every  organized  group  in  the 
country,  to  the  church  and  the  lodge,  to  the  factory  and  the  mine — and, 
most  important  of  all,  to  the  school. 

''The  two  objectives  form  the  basis  of  a  most  desirable  educational 
plan;  for  here  we  have  the  lessons  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  practice 
of  thrift  tied  up  to  the  practical  application  of  those  lessons  in  the  invest- 
ment in  government  certificates — ^the  safest  securities  in  the  world.  Al- 
most anyone  with  a  little  thought  will  accept  the  principles  of  thrift  as 
sound;  but  the  test  comes  in  the  application  of  these  principles. 

"  For  the  teaching  of  these  lessons  the  schools  have  the  most  complete 
facilities  imaginable:  A  body  of  learners  who  are  the  American  citizens 
of  to-morrow  and  a  body  of  teachers  numbering  650,000  who  influence 
every  communityin  the  ITnited  States. 

''  The  strength  of  a  government  is  a  reflection  of  the  individual  habits 
of  its  people.  Teach  the  children  of  to-day  care  and  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, and  the  nation  of  to-morrow  will  be  dependable,  independent,  and 
progressive.  A  thrifty  nation  is  a  Gibraltar  against  the  surf  of  anarchy 
and  revolution  and  all  the  destructive  forces  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
extravagant,  thoughtless,  blind  living.'' — C.  H.  Carothers. 
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S.  B.  348 :  Providing  for  tlie  establish- 
ment aiul  regulation  of  consolidated 
schools  and  providing  State  aid  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  said 
sdiools. 

WiMOBtia. 

Bills  pending: 

H.  B.  14  (Otto) ;  Inoreasipg  from  2.7 
mills  to  3.5  mills  the  general  school  tax 
that  ma^  be  levieil  in  a  city  of  the  first 
class 

H.  B.  16  (Johnson):  Relating  to  the 
consolidation  of  rural  school  districts. 
Consolidation  effected  by  majority  vote 
of  electors  of  all  districts  concerned,  and 
not  majority  of  those  of  each  district. 

H.  B.  25  (Roethel)  :  Raising  from  $45 
to  .$55  the  minimum  monthly  salary  that 
may  be  paid  teachers. 

H.  B.  44  (Johnson) :  Amending  the 
compulsory  education  law.  Raises  nuixi- 
mum  age  limit  from  14  to  16  years. 

H.  B.  50  (Porter) :  Reciuiring  private 
and  pai*ochial  schools  to  display  the 
United  States  fiag, 

U.  B.  70  (Mathison) :  Raising  from  5 
mills  to  0.5  mills  the  maximum  school 
tax  that  may  be  levied  in  cities  of  the 
third  and  fourth  classes. 

H.  B.  118  (Roethel) :  Providing  for  the 
discontinuance  of  any  schoc^  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  less  than  10. 

H.  B.  204  (Comer) :  Providing  for  the 
observance  of  Frances  Willard  Day  (Sept. 
28)  in  the  public  schools. 

H.  B.  229  (Popath):  Prohibiting  the 
study  of  any  foreign  language  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  this  State  below  the  eighth 
grade. 

H.  B.  231  (Larsen) :  Regulating  the 
formation  of  consolidated  districts. 

H.  B.  263  (Porter)  :  Providing  for  in- 
spection of  school  buildings  by  State  in- 
spector. 

H.  B.  285  (Coe)  :  Providing  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nurses  in  counties. 

H.  B.  344  (Czerwinskl) :  Anthorizisg 
the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  to 
grant  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education. 

S.  B.  26  (Schultz):  Prohibiting  in- 
struction in  any  foreign  language  In  the 
district  schools  below  the  high  school. 

S.  B.  27  (Pullen)  :  Reorganizing  State 
board  of  education.  Eliminates  secretary 
of  State  and  provides  for  additional  mem- 
ber appointed  by  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education. 

S.  B.  41  (Zumach) :  Increasing  tax 
that  may  be  levied  for  community  use  of 
schoolbouses  in  cities  of  first,  second,  and 
third  classes. 

S.  B.  42  (Pullen) :  Fixing  minimum 
salaries  of  county  superintendents. 

S.  B.  62  (Wilcox)  :  Similar  to  H.  B.  25. 

S.  B.  89  (Bird) :  Relating  to  city  scdiool 
boards.  Provides  general  law  for  govern- 
ment of  city  schools ;  regulates  number  of 
members  of  school  boards^  their  powers, 
etc. 

S.  B.  105  (Skogmo) :  Extending  bene- 
fits of  teachers'  retirement  law  to  teach- 
ers in  normal  schools  and  county  train- 
ing schools. 

S.  B.  117  (Fons) :  Requiring  that  Eng- 
lish be  the  medium  of  Instruction  In 
private  and  parochial  schools. 

S.  B.  152  (Fons) :  Increasing  tax  that 
may  be  levied  for  evening  schools,  vaca- 
tion schools,  etc.,  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  dassecL 

S.  B.  164  (Conant)  :  Creating  a  State 
textbook  commission  to  administer  exist- 
ing textbook  lawa. 


S.  B.  182  (Wilcox)  :  Prescribing  edu- 
CBtlooal  requirements  for  permits  to 
work. 

S.  B.  183  (Jennings):  Providing  for 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools. 

S.  B.  243  (Fons)  :  Requiring  that  Eng- 
lish be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  pub- 
lic, private,  and  parochial  schools. 


EDUCATIOKAL  PROGKAM8  FOR  GERMANY. 


(Continued  from  page  6.) 

3.  Uniform  organization  of  the  public 
school  system  (the  "  einheltsschule "), 
school  laws,  uniform  etlucution  for  all  tlio 
teachers,  development  of  child  welfare. 

4.  Reorganization  of  the  school  work  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  self -activity, 
guarantee  of  unrestriciefl  freedom  of 
teaching,  and  the  Indcp^idence  of  teach- 
ers in  school  matters. 

5.  Promotion  by  the  State  of  free  edu- 
cational activities,  utilization  of  all  cul- 
tural and  educational  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  people. 

•In  the  explanatory  notes  attachecl  to 
the  demands,  wishes  were  expressed  for 
the  election  of  the  school  principal  by  tha 
teadiers'  council,  abolition  of  military 
privileges  and  of  secret  testimony,  insti- 
tution of  traveling  theaters,  singing  and 
entertaining  companies,  etc. 

Radical  Chuisaa  in  Saxaay. 

The  school  system  in  Saxony  has  under- 
gone radical  changes.  Children  of  dissi- 
dents are  excused  from  the  participation 
in  religious  Instruction.  Befjlnnlng  with 
January  1  study  of  the  Bible  was  in 
the  lower  grades  reduced  to  two  hours  a 
week,  while  lessons  in  the  catechism  were 
entirely  discarded.  The  consolidation  of 
classes  (a  war-time  measure)  Is  to  be 
discontinued,  If  by  this  arrangement  over 
50  pupils  are  placed  in  one  section.  The 
four-class  school  with  four  teachers  is  to 
be  retained,  if  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  one  (country)  school  does  not  fall  be- 
low 8(X  The  clergyman  as  an  ecclesiastic 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  school 
board ;  the  local  supervision  of  schools 
not  headed  by  a  director  Is  abolished; 
the  power  of  the  director  as  an  admin- 
istrator is  limited  by  the  rights  of  the 
staff  of  teachers.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  1919-20  the  tuition  fees 
are  abolished  In  the  compulsory  public 
and  continuation  schools,  and  In  the  fu- 
ture permits  are  as  a  rule  to  be  declined 
for  schools  that  admit  children  phy- 
sically and  mentally  so  constituted  that 
they  are  In  a  position  to  follow  Instruc- 
tion in  public  schools.  Divisions  for  the 
various  types  of  schools,  also  higher 
grades  with  a  course  of  study  from  8  to 
10  years,  may  be  formed  within  the  public- 
school  system. 

Tha  Pxacvv  w  tha  Pailllcal  PavtlM* 

Ob  the  occasion  of  the  elections  to  the 
national  assembly  the  various  political 


parties  formulated  their  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  school  question,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  the  social  democrats^  who 
had  long  since  made  clear  their  demands 
as  to  schools.  Some  changes  are  sought 
by  all;  opinions  differ  as  to  uniform 
school,  school  supervision,  teaching  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  organization  of  a  Federal 
department  of  education.  The  German 
democratic  party  (the  progressive  people's 
party,  tlie  national  liberals)  demand :  Uni- 
form schools ;  unrestricted  right  of  every 
child  to  education  according  to  Its  abil- 
ity ;  abolition  of  supervision  by  the  church 
and  the  doing  away  of  any  intolerance 
toward  teachers  and  pupUs;  separation 
of  church  services  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession; imiform  organization  and  uni- 
form training  for  the  entire  teaching 
body';  full  political  freedom  for  teachers; 
a  Federal  department  for  education ;  ad- 
visory and  authoritative  bodies  for  the 
school  administration.  The  German  peo- 
ple's party  ( the  national  liberals,  free  con- 
servatives) demand:  Ckmservatlon  of  the 
union  between  school  and  church;  free- 
dom of  conscience ;  teaching  of  religion  in 
schools;  abolition  of  church  supervision 
in  schools;  supervision  of  schools  by  ex- 
pt?rts ;  improvements  In  general  and  voca- 
tional education;  abolition  of  privileges; 
higher  educational  institutions  with  no 
c^ass  distinction.  The  German  national 
people's  party  (conservaties,  free  conserv- 
atives) demand:  National  education 
based  on  religious  instruction;  school 
supervision  by  experts;  far-reaching  re- 
foiins  for  public  eilucation,  public 
schools^  and  various  other  educational  In- 
stitutions ;  material  assistance  for  pupils 
entering  a  higher  type  of  school.  The 
Christian  people's  party  (New  Centrum) 
demand:  Reforms  In  the  school  system 
along  the  lines  of  a  uniform  German 
public  education  based  on  unreserved  ap- 
preciation of  the  moral  and  religious 
educational  factors;  denominational  pub- 
lic schools;  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
parents  toward  their  children;  freedom 
of  instruction  and  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. 


"We  want  Amerieanfaiatlon  to  mean 
help;  we  want  It  to  mean  sympathy;  wo 
wont  it  to  mean  understanding;  we  want 
It  to  mean  largeness  of  view  and  not 
smnllness  or  narrowness.  We  want  It  to 
mean,  not  patronago,  but  the  largest 
human  feltowshlp.  We  want  that  word 
to  be  translated  Into  terms  of  wages  for 
men,  of  living  conditions  for  men ;  of  nn 
America  that  will  mean  something  to  the 
man  that  comes  across  the  water  from  the 
other  side,  who  has  come  to  us  with  a 
diflTerent  understanding  of  the  word  '  IUh 
erty*  from  that  which  we  have  had*'*-^ 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   IN   A   BIG   PROJECT   FOR 
STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION. 


Legislative  CpatniiMioii  Report  Calk  fer  Stote  School  Fad— 
Profram  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Bdacation  Urged. 


2. 


3. 


Massachusetts,  traditionally  conspicuous  for  strong 
local  initiative  in  education,  is  now  seeking  to  fortify 
her  recognized  local  achievements  with  a  State  policy 
involving  adequate  State  support  and  direction.  The 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  legislative  commission, 
presented  to  the  legislature  on  January  29  in  the  form 
of  17  proposed  bUls*  has  re- 
cently had  public  hearings^  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  general 
public  discussion  throughout 
the  State,  with  strong  proq;)ects 
that  many,  if  not  aU,  of  its  im- 
portant recommendations  wiU 
hki  enacted  into  law. 

The  most  important  bills 
recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion provide  for  a  general 
school  fund  for  equalization 
purposes— a  line  of  develop- 
ment many  other  States  have 
pursued  successfoUy ;  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  |660  f6r  all 
teachers,  with  additions  of  $100 
for  various  grades  of  profes- 
sional training;  provision  for 
school  hygiene  and  physiGal 
education  service  In  every  dty 
and  town  in  the  Common- 
wealthy  q;)ecial  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  require- 
ments of  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  as  a  requisite  to 
employment 
.    Bxcerpts  from  the  recommendations  are  given  below: 


The  commission  as  a  result  of  Its  study  is  convinced  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  jointly  responsible  with  the  cities  and  towns 
for  public  education,  and  consequenly  ought  to  participate  in 
the  financial  support  of  the  pubUc  schools.  This  conviction  is 
based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  public  education. 

2.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  educated  in  the  schools 
of  any  one  city  or  town  do  not  continue  to  reside  in  that  city  or 
town  but  move  to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  The  financial  ability  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  difl^ers 
so  greatly  that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  proper  to  expect  the  less 
wealthy  communities  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  support 
of  their  public  schools. 

(Continued  on  iwge  13.) 
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NATIONAL  AMERICANIZATION  CONFERENCE 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON. 


Meeting  CaOed  for  May  12— Methods  fai  Edncation  of  Foreign- 
Bom  to  Be  Discussed  by  Federal,  State,  and  City  Worliers. 


A  National  Conference  on  Americanization,  to  be 
participated  in  by  workers  in  education  of  the  foreign 
born  from  every  section  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  May  12-15,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior* 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows : 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES  PROPOSED 
BT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 


A  general  State  school  fund  of  approximately 
14,000,000. 

Higher  minimum  salary  for  all  teaehersi  with 
inereaaes  for  prof easional  tnanisg. 

School  health  olBoen,  inoladmg  phyiieians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  directors  of  physical  training, 
in  every  dty  and  town  in  the  Ciommonwealth. 

Special  classes  for  mentally  retarded  in  every  town 
or  dty  where  there  are  10  or  more  suoh  pupils. 

Speoifto  powers  and  duties  for  sehool  superintend- 
ents in  dties  and  towns. 

Compulsory  education  of  non-English-speaking 
persons  between  21  and  46. 

A  State  Department  of  Sduoation  with  clearly  de- 
fined duties  and  responsibilities. 


MoNOAT,  Mat  12, 1919. 

10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Call  to  order.— Mr.  Fred  a 
Butler,  director  of  American!- 
cation. 

Address.—"  Purposes  of  the 
Conference  and  Plans  of  the 
Americanization  Division." 
Mr.  Birtier. 

Address.— "Edncation  In 
AmerleanijBatlon."  Dr.  P.  P, 
Clazton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Address.— '*  Economic  aiq>ects 
of  Americanization."  Hon. 
Herbert  Kaufman,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Registration. 

IntermlBsioii. 

1.80  o'clock  p.  IC. 


1.  Paper.— *«Best  Technical 

Methods  of  Teaching  English.** 

(a)  To  the  foreign  bom.    Mr.  Cliarles  F.  Towne,  director 

of  immigrant  education,  Massachusetts  bureau  of  education, 

Boston. 

(5)  To  illiterates. 

(0)  Use  of  the  phonograph.  Mr.  W.  A.  Willson,  manager 
educational  department,  Columbia  Qraphaphone  Co.,  New  York 

aty. 

(d)  Use  of  the  stereopticon.  Mr.  H.  D.  Rickard,  principal 
Putnam  evening  schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  lecturer  visional 
instroctlon  American  institutes,  Ne^  York  State  department  of 
education. 

2.  Paper. — "  Reorganization  of  the  administration  of  our  edu- 
cational facilities  for  Americanization."  Mr.  F.  V.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

8  o'clock  p.  ic. 

Meeting  of  special  committee  on  educational  methods. 
(Contlnaed  on  page  16.) 
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CHILIKWELFARfi.  CONFERENCES  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE. 


Foreign  Visitors  to  Attend  Meetings  Arranged  by  Children's  Barena — ^Preliminary 
Conference  May  6  in  Washington. 


The  ChildrtMrs  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment uf  Labor  has  arranged  for  a  series 
of  conferences  on  child  welfare  to  be 
held  In  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  during  May  and  June.  Men  and 
women  who  have  liad  a  part  in  the  work 
done  for  the  protection  of  European 
children  during  the  war  have  been  in- 
vited by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  lay 
before  the  American  public  the  results 
of  their  experience. 

Among  the  foreign  guests  who  are  ex- 
pected to  talve  part  In  the  conferences  are 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  the  chief  med- 
ical oflicor  of  the  British  local  govern- 
ment board,  who  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  that  resulted  in 
a  lowering  of  the  infant  death  rate  dur- 
ing the  war :  R.  C.  Davison,  of  the  Juve- 
nile Labor  Exchange,  London;  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Barton,  of  the  Women's  Cooper- 
ative Guild,  an  organization  of  the  wives 
of  British  workingmen  which  has  helped 
to  secure  increased  national  protection 
for  mothers  and  babies. 

Mile.  Valentine  Thompson,  editor  of  La 
Vic  Feminine;  M.  Pierre  Hamp,  an  of- 
Dcinl  of  the  French  ministry  of  labor 
and  a  well-known  authority  on  education 
and  child  la1>or;  and  Dr.  C.  Mulon,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  crechs  maintained 
by  the  French  Government  during  the 
war  for  the  children  of  women  employed 
in  munitions  factories,  have  been  asked 
to  present  to  the  conference  French  ex- 
periences In  child-welfare  work.  Dr. 
Reno  Sand,  professor  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial medicine  at  the  University  of 
Brussels,  and  Mme.  Henri  Carton  de 
Wlart,  who  has  been  much  concerned 
with  the  care  of  Belgian  refugee  child- 
ren iluring  the  war,  are  expected  from 
Belgium. 

The  conferences  will  be  preceede<l  by  a 
meeting  at  Washington  during  the  week 
of  May  6,  which  will  be  attended  by  the 
foreign  guests,  and  a  small  working  com- 
mittee of  American  experts  to  be  In- 
vited l)y  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sabjccts  for  Discnssion   at  the  Washinffton 
Confertnce. 

The  program  as  planned  will  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  child  of  school 
age  as  well  as  younger.  Some  of  the 
subjects  include:  Provision  for  the  lei- 
sure time  of  children  ;  proi^er  supervision 
of  the  health  of  the  child  of  preschool 
age — the  health  center,  the  public  health 
nurso;  day  nursery  .standards;  standard 


health  sui)erylslon,  of  all  children  of 
school  age — health  examination,  school 
nurse,  clinics;  nutritional  standards  for 
adolcSscence. 

On  th^  subject  of  child  labor  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  discussions  of  the  age, 
educational,  and  physical  standard  of 
legislative  prohibitions  of  employment 
of  children ;  certificating,  Inspection,  and 
prosecution  in  child  labor  law  adminis- 
tration; and  vocational  guidance  and 
placement. 

One  section  of  the  program  will  have 
to  do  with  children  In  need  of  special 
care,  covering  such  topics  as  "  The  place 
of  mental  hygiene  In  the  child  welfare 
movement,  and  State  progi-ams  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  defective." 


HALF  A  HUNDRED  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS  HAVE  R.  O.  T. 
C.  UNITS. 


Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  are 
now  established  in  47  educational  institu- 
tions in  26  States,  according  to  an  official 
bulletin  issued  by  the  War  Department. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  each 
of  these  institutions  will  "  establish  and 
maintain  a  two  years*  compulsory  course 
of  military  training  as  a  minimum  for  its 
physically  fit  male  students,  which  course 
when  entered  upon  by  any  student  shall, 
as  regards  such  student,  be  prerequisite 
for  graduation."  The  Institutions  also 
agree  to  allot  a  minimum  of  an  average  of 
three  hours  per  week  per  academic  year  to 
military  training  and  instruction  during 
the  first  two  academic  years,  together 
with  five  hours  per  week  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student's  course,  and  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  promote  and  fur- 
ther the  objects  for  which  the  training 
corps  Is  organized. 

The  list  of  Institutions  having  R.  O.  T. 
C.  units  is  as  follows : 

Alabama.— Spring  Hill  College,  Spring 
Hill,  senior  division ;  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee  (coloretl),  junior  division. 

Arkansas.— Little  Rock  College,  Little 
Rock,  senior  division. 

California. — Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles,  .senior  division ;  San  Diego 
Junior  College,  San  Diego,  senior  division. 

Colorado. — State  School  of  Mines,  Gol- 
den, senior  division. 

District  of  Columbia. — Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington  (colored),  senior  di- 
vision. 


Hawaii.— Pimahou  .School,  Oahu  C61- 
lege,  Honolulu,  jufalob  division. 

Illinois. — North\vest4m  College,  Naper- 
vllle,  senior  division. 

Indiana. — De  Pauw  Unlver«lty,  Green- 
castle,  senior  division*  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsvillc,  senior  division. 

Iowa. — Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
senior  division;  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  senior  division ;  Morningslde  Col- 
lege, Si(mx  City,  senior  division. 

Kansas.— Fairmont  'College,  Wichita, 
senior  division;  Fort  Hays  Normal 
School,  Hays  City,  senior  division ;  South- 
western College,  Whifield,  senior  <livl- 
slon;  State  Manual  Training  Normal 
School,  Pittsburg,  senior  division. 

Marj'land. — Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
senior  division. 

Massjichusetts. — Boston  College,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  senior  division. 

Mlnnesota.-r-Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege, St.  Peter,  senior  division. 

MIssourl.^Mlssourl  School  of  Mines, 
Rolla,  senior  division;  Sf.  I^u is  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  senior  division ;  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  I/Ouls,  senior  divi- 
sion; William  Jewel  College,  Liberty, 
senior  division. 

Montana. — Montana  University,  ^Ils- 
soula,  senior  division. 

Nebraska. — C  r  e  I  g  h  t  o  n  University, 
Omaha,  senior  division. 

New  York. — New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  senior  division. 

North  Carolina. — Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  senior  division;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Durham,  senior  division. 

Ohio.— Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Del- 
aware, senior  division;  Wllberforce  Uni- 
versity, Wllberforce  (colored),  senior  di- 
vision; Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea, 
senior  division. 

Oregon. — Oregon  University,  Eugene, 
senior  division. 

Pennsylvania. — BuckncU  L'ni  versi  t  y. 
Lewlsburg,  senior  division;  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  junior  divisi<»n ; 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  scisior 
division;  Lafayette  College,  Eiiston, 
senior  division;  Muhlenburg  Collf;:*', 
Allentown,  senior  division;  St.  Josi»pl»*s 
College,  Philadelphia,  junior  division; 
Temple  Unlver.slty,  Philadelphia,  senior 
division. 

South  Carolina. — South  Carolina  A. 
and  M.,  Orangeburg  (colored),  senior  di- 
vision. 

Tennesset*.  —  Vanderbllt  University, 
Nashville,  senior  division. 

Vermont. — Mlddlebury  College,  Mid- 
dlebury,  senior  division. 

Virginia. — Hampton  Institute.  Hamp- 
ton (colored),  senior  division. 

Wisconsin. — Campion  Ccllege,  Prairie 
du  Chien,  senior  division;  Ripon  College, 
Ripoii,  seidor  division. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ENACTS 
IMPORTANT  AMERICANIZA- 
TION LEGISLATION. 


English  the  Sale  Lanfi^usge  of  Instruo- 
Hon — Employers  Required  to  See  Thst 
Workers  Under  21  Attend  School. 


Kxflusive  instruction  in  English  is  pro- 
vided in  tlio  iniportunt  Americanization 
Icgislntion  jnst  enacted  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  provisions  of  tlie  new  law  are 
as  follows: 

Skc.  13.  (1)  In  tlie  instruction  of  chil- 
dren In  all  .schools,  including  private 
sclu:ols.  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
aritinneUc,'  grammar,  geography,  physi- 
ology. Idstory,  civil  government,  music, 
and  drawing,  the  English  language  shall 
be  used  exclusively,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  therein  and  for  purposes 
of  general  administration. 

(2)  The  exclusive  use  of  English  for 
purposes  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  con- 
duct of  devotional  exercises  in  private 
schools  in  a  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. 

(3)  X  foreign  language  may  be  taught 
in  elementary  schools  provided  the  coui*se 
of  study  (or  its  equivalent)  outlined  by 
th(»  State  board  of  education  in  the  com- 
inou  English  ln*anches,  that  is,  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
?eogr:iphy,  physiology,  history,  civil  gov- 
ennnent,  music,  and  drawing,  be  not 
abridged  but  l)e  taught  in  compliance 
witli  the  law  of  the  State. 

Si:c.  14.  Every  person  between  16  and 
21  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and 
sp(»ak  English  understandingly  shall,  un- 
less excused  l)y  the  commissioner  of 
education  or  by  such  person  as  he  may 
designate,  attend  an  evening  or  special 
day  scliool,  if  one  is  maintained  by  the 
district  in  whicli  he  or  she  either  resides 
or  is  employ e<l,  until  he  or  she  has  com- 
pleted the  mininunn  course  of  studies 
prescril)ed  by  the  State  board. 

Sec.  15.  Any  school  district  may  main- 
tain an  evening  .school  as  a  part  of  Its 
public-school  system,  and  every  district 
in  wliioh  reside  or  are  enjployed  15  or 
more  ijersons  between  the  ages  of  l6  and 
21  years  who  can  not  read  and  speak  the 
English  langimge  understandingly  shall 
maintain  an  evening  or  .special  day 
school  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  such 
time  in  each  year  and  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
State  board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  16.  Every  school  district  in 
vhich  reside  or  are  employetl  20  or  more 
persou.s  above  the  age  of  21  years  who 
can  not  read  and  speak  the  English 
language  understandingly  shall  main- 
tain schools  for  the  instruction  of  such 
non-lCngllsh-speaking  persons  for  such 
time  in  each  year  and  under  such  condi- 
tions and  with  .such  exceptions  as  the 
State  board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  or  corporation  shall, 
after  October  1, 1919,  employ  a  person  be- 
tw(H»n  10  and  21  years  of  age  who  resides 
or  \<  employed  in  a  dl-strict  maintaining 
an  evening  or  si)ecial  day  scho<[>l.  as  pre- 
ficribeil  In  section  14,  wlio  can  not  read 
uud  speak  English  undei'standingly,  un- 


less he  or  It  procures  and  keeps  on  file,  in 
a  place  readily  accessible  to  all  authorized 
inspectors,  a  certificate  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  district  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed  showing  that 
he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  su.ch  eyening  or 
special  day  schools  and  that  bis  or  her 
conduct  and  attendance  are  satisfactory, 
or  a  certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been 
excused  from  attending  such  a  school  for 
a  reason  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  or  to  such  person  as  he  may 
designate. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  superin- 
tendents to  issue  such  certificates  and 
revoke  them  for  cause  in  the  proper  cases, 
and  they  shall  keep  such  recoid  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  14,  chapter  162,  Laws  of 
1911,  and  make  such  reports  of  their  do- 
ings under  the  preceding  section  as  the 
commissioner  of  education  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  19.  Such  a  certificate  shall  protect 
an  employer  from  the  date  it  is  issued 
until  the  end  of  the  current  school  year, 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  superintend- 
ent; and  anyone  who  employs  a  person 
between  16  and  21  years  who  can  not 
read  and  speak  English  understandingly 
without  the  proper  certificate  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not 
more  than  $50.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
truant  officers,  inspectors  api)ointed  by 
the  State  board,  police  officers,  constables, 
sheriffs,  and  city  and  county  solicitors  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  TO  LAY  SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS  ON  AMERICAN- 
IZATION. 


students  in  kindergarten  training 
.schools  ai-e  to  receive  special  training  in 
preparing  for  Americanization  work  in 
the  communities  to  which  they  go  as 
kindergartners.  In  a  letter  to  dlrect9rs 
of  kindergarten  training  schools.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  writes: 

"  The  task  of  preparing  aliens  for  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  one  which  falls  largely 
upon  the  school.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  foreign-language-speaking 
mothers  whose  dally  life  and  social  con- 
tacts are  limited  to  their  own  little  com- 
munity. For  obvious  reasons  kindergar- 
ten teachers  should  be  well  prepared  to 
assume  their  share  in  promoting  a  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  American  con- 
sciousness among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  different  racial  groups  in 
their  districts." 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GARDENING  PATS. 

In  1915  school  children  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.,  grew  $2,500  worth  of  vege- 
tables in  home  gardens  directed  by  the 
school.  In  1916  the  amount  increased 
to  $4,000;  in  1917  it  was  $25,000;  and 
in  1918,  according  to  MLss  Gertrude 
Wright,  garden  supervisor,  the  money 
value  of  vegetables  grown  by  the  .school 
children  in  their  home  gardens  was 
.$02,171.25. 


THE  WORKER  A  HUMAN 
BEING. 


Vocmtional  Training  Program  Must  Rec- 
ognize This»  Says  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Circular — ^Education  Open  at  the 
Top. 

"Our  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion must  include  sometliing  which  repre- 
aeiits  the  humanistic  elemeflt,'*  says  Prof. 
Frank  S.  Bogardus,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  in  Industrial  Education 
Circular  No.  1,  recently  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

"  It  must  recognize  that  the  individual 
is  a  human  being  always,  and  not  simply 
a  producer,  or  a  cog  in  an  industrial 
machine.  One  possible  shortcoming  of 
vocational  education  is  that  we  may  over- 
emphasize the  training  of  the  individual 
for  production  without  giving  adequate 
attention  to  preparation  for  the  other 
phases  and  duties  of  life.  An  increase  in 
earning  capacity,  due  to  special  voca- 
tional training,  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  increased  ability  to  spend 
wisely  and  effectively. 

**  Some  new  and  more  effective  method 
must  be  devised  to  help  young  people  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  things 
they  do.  A  young  man  who  studies  some 
technical  process,  as  in  plumbing,  is  not 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  subject, 
especially  if  the  history  is  presented  in 
the  traditional  lifeless  way.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  present  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  definite  applications  to 
real  problems  and  situations  of  daily 
living."* 

Edncatlon  Open  at  the  Top. 

Another  contribution  to  the  bureau's 
circulars,  which  is  entitled  "Lessons 
from  the  War  in  Training  Teachers  for 
Vocational  Training,"  points  out  that  one 
of  the  finest  of  American  ideals  in  edu- 
cation is  that  it  should  not  be  closed  at 
the  top,  and  that  the  vocational  educa- 
tion movement  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  this  ideal.    Dean  Bennett  says: 

Vocational  education  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  an  attempt  to  train  a  work- 
man w^ho  would  be  content  to  stay  where 
he  is  put.  Vocational  education  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  idea  of  pre- 
scribing the  future  careers  of  boys  and 
girls,  by  fitting  individuals  for  specific 
tasks  beyond  which  or  above  which  they 
are  not  supposed  to  look. 

The  ambition  to  get  ahead  and  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  must  not  be 
killed  or  discouraged  in  any  degree,  and 
our  task  is  to  send  out  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  these  special  lines  of 
work  who  are  inspired  with  this  ideal. 


The  teacher's  duty  and  privi- 
lege— boost  the  Victory  Loan. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


CINCINNATI  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WANT  $500  ADDED  TO 
MAXIMUM  SALARIES. 


Point  to  Increases  in  Other  Cities— Many  Cincinnati  Teadiers  Doing  Outeide  Worii; 
Says  Association— Annual  Increase  of  |20tt  So«ght» 


An  annual  increase  of  $200  for  all  bi|^ 
school  teachen'  salaries  natil  the  max!- 
mum  is  reached^  and  an  increase  In  the 
maximum  of  $5C0»  are  asked  by  the  High 
School  Teachers'  Assodation  of  Cincin- 
nati in  a  communication  addressed  to 
Supt.  Randall  J.  Condon  and  the  Cincin- 
nati board  of  education. 

In  their  communication  the  teadiers 
point  out  that  the  salary  situation  is  not 
local,  but  State-wide  and  Nation-wide,  and 
now  "has  reached  such  a  critical  stage 
that  the  time  for  argument  Ims  passed 
and  we  would  be  lacking  in  manhood  by 
neglecting  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our* 
selves,  to  our  schools,  to  our  families,  to 
our  profession,  and  to  our  country  U  we 
did  not  most  earnestly  ask  that  the  sup^- 
intendent  of  public  schools  and  the  board 
of  education  grant  these  reasonable  re- 
quests." 

The  resolutions  of  the  high-school  asso- 
ciation are  given  below ; 

1.  Since  the  majority  of  teaidiers  re- 
ceived no  immediate  relief  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  many  must  wait 
10  years  before  they  reach  the  maximum 
salary,  therefore  if  you  desire  to  retain 
these  efficient  teachers  In  the  profession 
It  is  neoessary  that  immediate  relief  be 
granted  to  them  by  doubling  the  annual 
increment  until  the  maximum  salary  is 
reached. 

2.  No  board  of  education  would  decide 
to  cut  the  salary  of  the  higl^school 
teachers  in  half,  yet,  as  measured  by  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  ttie  cost  of  living  has 
more  than  cut  onr  salary  in  half. 

S.  While  the  cost  of  Uying  has  in- 
creased 126  per  caxU  food  128  per  cent, 
clothing  158  per  cent,  fuel  95  per  cent, 
drugs  113  per  cent,  farm  products  198 
per  cent,  and  house  fumishlng  goods  109 
per  cent,  the  salary  of  the  hi^-school 
teacher  has  only  increased  8  per  cent. 

4.  Since  most  of  the  men  have  families 
and  in  addition  contribute  to  the  support 
of  dependents,  we  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  ever-growing  expenses; 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  do  work  out- 
side of  school. 

5.  The  compensation  given  by  the  pres- 
ent schedule  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  number  of  years  spent  by  us  in  prep- 
aration for  our  profession,  with  our 
practical  experience,  and  with  the  ad- 
vanced university  work  which  most  of  us 
have  done. 

8.  The  present  schedule  is  not  ade- 
quate to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  pro- 
fessional standing  which  the  public  ex- 
pects of  a  high-school  teacher. 

7.  Since  the  general  public  considers 
the  teacher  the  worst  paid  public  servant, 
since  the  taxpayer  has  invariably  voted 
for  extra  levies  for  educational  puri>oses, 


therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  on  the  board  of  education  owe  it 
to  public  opinion  to  retain  the  men,  in 
our  scdiools  and  to  have  Its  public  aet- 
vants  paid  a  living  wage. 

8.  Considering  how  few  men  within  the 
last  10  years  were  graduated  from  **  The 
Teachers  College  **  at  the  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity and  how  many  men  were  forced 
by  circumstances  to  leave  our  sdiools  to 
take  advantage  of  better  prospects  for 
advanc^nent  In  the  business  world,  un- 
less boards  of  education  satisfy  this 
nation-wide  dmnand  for  financial  relief, 
man  in  the  process  of  time  is  domned  to 
become  an  extinct  cqpedes  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

0.  In  order  to  attract  and  retain  the 
type  of  teacher  needed  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  efficiency  in  our  high 
schools  during  this  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion it  is  necessary  not  only  to  increase 
the  Initial  amount  and  the  annual  incre- 
ment, but  also  the  maximum  salary. 

10.  Since  many  high-school  teachers 
sacrificed  the  importunity  of  becoming 
IHTincipala  in  our  schools  because  they  de- 
sired to  occupy  a  position  of  advanced 
standing  as  specialists  in  education,  and 
since  the  salary  of  the  principal  has  been 
increased  some  time  ago  to  ^,000,  while 
the  high-school  teacher  received  only  one 
increase  of  $200  within  the  last  12  years, 
therefore  a  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  high-school  tea<Aer  by  not  increas- 
ing his  salary  at  least  to  $3,000. 

11.  Since  large  increases  of  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  bonuses  have  been  granted  in 
every  occupatimi  all  over  the  country, 
therefore  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  so 
essential  to  proper  public  administration 
of  r^resentative  government,  ought  to  be 
adjusted  to  suit  economic  conditions  in 
the  business  world. 

12.  The  inclosed  salary  schedule  of 
high-school  teachers  shows  the  following 
increases  in  the  annual  increment  and  the 
maximum  salary. 


Boston 

Jersey  City 
Chicago.... 
Deti^t.... 


1917 


13,028 
2,  £00 
8,800 
1,000 


1«19 


8,000 
8,000 
3,800 


Annual 
Incro- 


1288 

200 

115 

aoo 


13.  Since  the  Cotillo  bill  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  provides  an  Increase 
from  $2,650  to  $3,250,  since  a  bill  passed 
the  house  and  senate  in  Indiana  grant- 
ing an  Increase  of  60  per  cent,  since  The 
Newark  Men*s  High  School  Association 
have  requested  a  bonus  of  $50  a  month 
for  the  i>eriod  of  the  emergency  and  that 
$700  be  added  to  the  maximum  salary 
of  $2,700,  and  since  The  School  Board 
Journal  has  published  reports  from  many 
States  showing  that  hundreds  of  cities 
have  been  granted  emergency  increases, 
therefore  the  requests  which  we  make 
are  eminently  fair  and  reasonable. 


14.  An  increase  in  comp^isation  is  not 
donanded  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers 
alone,  but  for  the  good  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, the  character  of  the  future  citizen, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  government 
of  our  d^,  State,  and  Nation. 


OUTLINES  THRIFT  TEACHING 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Savings  Divisioii  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Prepares  Thrift  Course — Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  Will  Distribute. 


An  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the 
teaching  of  thrift  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  been  completed  by  the  sav- 
ings division  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  for  distribution  to  the 
savings  directors  in  the  12  Federal  re- 
serve bank  districts  and  through  them  to 
the  schools.  This  outline  provides  three 
methods  of  inculcating  thrift  among 
school  children:  Direct  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  thrift  in  morning  talks, 
discussion,  and  special  exercises;  corre- 
lation of  subject  matter  pertaining  to 
thrift  with  the  established  curriculum  of 
the  schools;  and  the  practice  of  thrift 
through  individual  enterprises  on  the 
part  of  boys  and  girlsL 

In  order  that  thrift  may  not  become  an 
academic  term  to  teachers  and  children, 
the  course  of  study  also  outlines  for 
each  grade  numerous  ways  In  which  boys 
and  girls  can  put  into  actual  practice  the 
principles  of  thrift.  This  includes  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  materials  often 
wasted  in  the  home  and  community,  the 
earning  of  money  in  useful  ways  suited 
to  children  of  various  ages,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  money  saved  in  local  savings 
institutions  and  in  thrift  and  war  sav- 
ings stamps. 

Copies  of  the  Thrift  Course  of  Study 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  war  sav- 
ings director  at  the  nearest  Federal  re- 
serve banks:  Boston,  New  York,  Phlla* 
delphla,  Cleveland,  Richmond*  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St  Louis,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.),  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco. 
This  thrift  program  of  study  is,  of  course, 
suggestive  only  and  Is  Intended  to  aid 
school  superintendents  In  working  out 
their  own  courses  of  study  in  thrift. 


AN  ABUT  OF  SCHOOL  GARDSNBBS  IN 
TEXAS. 

The  Texas  division  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  has  already 
enrolled  185,000  children.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Texas  Is  rural,  and  the 
School  Garden  Army  is  not  working  in 
rural  districts. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


SPENDING  A  PRIVATE  FOR- 
TUNE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Winchesten  Va.,  Sought  Help  in  Usinf 
Handley  Bequest  Effectively — More 
Than  a  Million  and  a  Half  Ayailable. 


Suppose  your  community  had  left  to  it 
a  fortune  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars 
with  instructions  to  spend  it  for  public 
schools. 

That's  what  happened  to  Winchester, 
Ta.  Recently  the  Handley  bequest, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  $1,640,053,  became 
available,  and  the  community  had  to  find 
a  way  of  uiEdng  the  money  effectively. 

Tkb  Handkgr  FuiL 

The  last  item  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Judge  John  Handley,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1895,  contained 
the  following  words : 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  I 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  city  of 
Winchester,  to  be  accumulated  by  said 
city  for  the  period  of  20  years.  The  in- 
come arising  from  said  residue  to  be  ex- 
pended and  laid  out  in  said  city  by  the 
erection  of  schoolhonses  for  the  education 
of  the  poor. 

The  time  for  the  accumulation  of  this 
bequest  expired  in  1917.  The  Handley 
board  of  trustees,  created  in  1896  by  an 
act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  ad- 
minister the  gift.  Invited  the  general  edu- 
cation board  "to  make  an  educational 
survey  of  the  city  of  Winchester  and  its 
environs  and  to  woric  out  a  plan  for  the 
application  of  the  Handley  fund  to  educa- 
tional purposea"  The  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Winchester  extended  a  similar  in- 
vitation, giving  assurance  of  Its  willing 
cooperation.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion are  publislied  in  a  special  report  on 
"  The  Handley  Fund." 

No  Need  to  EitebHili  OoHegc. 

The  report  discusses  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  college,  and  decides  that 
this  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  use  of 
the  money.  It  also  opposes  the  plan  of 
having  the  trustees  take  over  the  high 
schools,  or  establishing  a  system  of 
schools  for  all  the  children.  On  the  lat- 
ter point  the  report  says: 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
Handley  trustees  should  establish  a  sys- 
tem* of  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the 
community,  ultimately  to  displace  the 
public  schools  and  forever  relieve  the 
community  of  all  school  taxes.  On  its 
face,  this  is  a  tempting  proposal.  Sev- 
eral facts  must,  however,  be  considered 
In  deciding  on  its  merits.  The  annual 
net  income  from  Judge  Handley 's  gift 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
Trill   be  about  $59,000.     Compared  with 


Wincheater'a  present  expenditure  for 
public  education,  this  is  a  large  sum. 
Yet  it  is  not  large  enough  to  do  for  the 
children  all  that  an  adequate  school  sys- 
tem can  do  for  the  children  of  a  conl- 
munity.  With  it  great  improvements 
could  be  effected,  but  they  would  in  the 
end  fall  short  of  what  should  be  achieved 
under  the  circumstances. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  more  s^ous  ob- 
jection. It  has  been  well  and  wisely  said 
that  one  of  the  best  things  about  public 
education  is  the  doing  of  it  by  the  com- 
munity itself.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
as  wholesome  and  energizing  for  a  com- 
munity as  the  ^ort,  sacrifice,  and  pride 
involved  in  solving  its  educational  prob- 
lems. Wholly  to  relieve  the  community 
of  such  responsibility  would  prove 
nothing  short  of  a  public  calamity.  It 
would  affect  unfavorably  public  interest 
in  the  schools,  check  the  present  healthy 
growth  of  self-sacrifice,  and  keep  Win- 
chester from  performing  an  inspiring 
service  to  the  country  at  large.  Private 
benefactions  are  best  employed  when 
they  stimulate  public  interest  and  public 
participation  in  social  enterprises  that 
the  public  can  not  otherwise  for  the  time 
being  undertake.  Such  use  fost^s  the 
development  of  sound  public  opinion, 
enlarges  the  field  of  public  activity,  and 
deepens  the  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
In  our  Judgment  this  principle  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  deciding  upon  the  use 
of  Judge  Handley's  gift. 

Coopontion  with  FabUc  Schooli. 

The  way  out,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
general  education  board's  report  is  for 
the  Handley  trustees  to  **  cooperate  with 
the  people  of  Winchester  In  establishing 
a  sjrstem  of  superior  schools."  The  re- 
port says: 

To  us  It  seems  that  the  wisest  use  that 
the  Handley  trustees  can  make  of  the 
funds  at  their  diiQK>8al  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  people  of  Winchester  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  superior  public 
schools.  Such  use  would  appear  to  be 
In  accord  with  Judge  Handley's  will.  It 
takes  due  account  of  the  educational 
needs  of  Winchester,  the  size  of  the  fund, 
the  financial  resources  of  the  city,  and  it 
conforms  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  and  school  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  may  perhaps  also 
be  added  that  the  proposed  use  would  not 
only  be  best  for  the  children  of  Win- 
chester, but  it  will  in  all  probability 
draw  to  Winchester  people  from  all  over 
Virginia  who  are  seeking  better  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  children. 
This  has  been  the  common  experience  of 
towns  in  other  sections  that  have  de- 
veloped superior  public  schools. 


THE  NEXT  GENEEATION 

Will  be  better  citizens  because 
YOTT,  Hr.  Superintendent,  and 
TOUy  Hiss  Teacher,  have 
taught  the  children  of  to-day 
the  significance  of 

THE  VICTORY  LOAN 


SELL  OR  LEND  TOOLS? 


War  Department  Favors  Sale  at  Nomi- 
nal Price  to  Schools— Thinks  Loan 
Plan  Would  Be  Unsatisfactory. 


Sale  of  the  Government's  tools  at  10 
per  cent  of  their  cost  is  favored  by  the 
War  Department,  as  opposed  to  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  last  Army  bill,  that  of 
lending  these  tools  to  the  schools. 

No  Certainty  u  to  Time. 

In  his  letter  Adjt.  Gen.  Harris  says: 
"While  there  is  every  desire  to  assist 
tliese  institutions  the  department  can  not, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  fhe  situation, 
approve  the  legislation  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  not  believed  that  a  loan  of 
the  tools  can  be  acceptable  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  borrowers.  There 
can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  borrowers  may  hold 
the  tools,  and  any  school  or  university 
would  hesitate  to  make  preparation  in 
the  way  of  expensive  laboratories  or 
shops  to  place  the  tools  where  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  holding  them. 

"  The  distribution  of  tools  in  this  man- 
ner would  be  exceedingly  expensive  to 
the  Government — first,  In  the  organiza- 
tion necessary  to  lend  the  tools  In  an  in- 
telligent manner;  second,  the  maintain- 
ing of  an  in:q>ector  sei*vice  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  inasmuch 
as  the  tools  would  still  remain  Govern- 
ment property  and  the  War  Department 
would  be  responsible  for  them.  Should 
Congress  decide  to  act  in  the  matter  it 
19  believed  that  a  much  preferable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  to  authorize 
the  War  Department  to  sell  these  nrti- 
cles  at  10  per  cent  of  their  cost  value,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  to  go  toward  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  sale.  In  this  manner 
the  schools  would  receive  absolute  title 
to  the  tools  and  machines  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  the  expense  to  the  Government 
would  be  practically  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  tools." 

DiscrimiiiAtory,  Says  AmcricAn  MachinisL 

The  American  Machinist,  which  has  ad- 
vocateil  lending  the  tools  as  pi-(^)osed  in 
the  original  Caldwell  hill,  in  still  insist- 
ent upon  the  loan  plan.  **  We  believe 
tliat  any  sale  propasitlon  must  be  dis- 
criminatory in  its  effect,"  says  J.  H.  De- 
venter,  the  editor.  "These  tools  should 
either  be  loaned  or  given  outright,  and 
not  sold  under  any  pretense.  A  sale 
proposition  at  10  or  even  5  per  cent  of 
the  cost  price  of  the  tools  would  favor 
the  wealthy  instituti(ms  and  discriminate 
against  the  poorer  ones.    The  measure  of 
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not  l>e  the  iietMl  of  the' institution  but  the 
wealth  of  tlie  Institution.  Tlie  country 
sclirM>l  which  drt'w  upon  tlie  limit  of  its 
purse  to  provide  quarters  and  instructors 
for  vocational  training  would  be  unable 
to  raise  tlie  achlilional  cash  (however 
modest  this  sum  mi^ht  seem  to  a  more 
fortunate  city  institution)  wherewith  to 
buy  e(iuipment." 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
SPECIALISTS  OF  S.  A.  T.  C- 
IN  CONFERENCE. 


Eastern  Meeting  at  New  York,  AprillS; 
Western,  Chicago,  May  10. 


Tlje  Unitetl  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  lias  called  two  conferences  of 
*'  directors  and  instructors  and  others 
wlio  were  associated  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Special  Training  of 
the  War  Department  and  with  the  voca- 
tional units  of  the  Students*  Army 
Training  Corps  in  the  cooperating  edu- 
cational institutions,"  and  rapresenta- 
tives  of  the  educatloaal  press. 

The  general  topic  for  discussion  at  the 
conferences,  as  suggested  by  the  prelimi- 
nary correspondence,  will  be:  "Analysis 
of  Methods  w^hich  Resulted  in  the  Maxi- 
mum of  Vocational  Proficiency  in  Inten- 
sive Short  Courses." 

Eattcm  Conf«rtnee. 

Tlie  first  of  these  conferences  will 
occur  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  ballroom,  twenty- 
fourth  floor,  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway, 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets, 
New  York  City,  at  9.30  o'clock,  Friday, 
April  18. 

Discussion  opened  by  Joseph  J.  Eaton, 
director  of  industrial  arts,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
(in  minutes)  ;*  Charles  H.  Snow,  dean, 
school  of  engineering.  New  York  Univer- 
sity (15  minutes) ;  Charles  A.  Hold^, 
acting  director,  Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.  H.  (15  minutes) ;  Frank  B. 
Mathewson,  director,  department  of  in- 
dustrial education,  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (15  minutes). 

Open  discussion  from  the  floor. 
'  Summary  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  David 
Snedden,    Teachers*    College,    Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
Western  Conference. 

Tlie  second  conference  will  occur  im- 
me<liately  following  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Man- 
nal  Training  Association,  and  will  be 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Bkluca- 
tion.  room  690,  Tribune  Building,  7  Sooth 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  at  9.30  o'clock 
Saturday  morning,  May  10,  1919. 


Discussion  opened  by  J.  W.  Dietz,  edu- 
cational director.  Western  Electric  CJo., 
Chicago,  member  of  advisory  board,  com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training, 
War  Department  (15  minntes) ;  George 
W.  Bissell,  dean,  division  of  engineering, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  (15  minutes) ;  R.  A.  Kis- 
sack,  supervisor  of  drawing  and  manual 
arts,  public  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (15 
minutes)  ;  William  M.  Roberts,  assistant 
superintendent  public  schools,  Chicago 
(15  minutes) ;  Capt.  F.  L.  Beals,  Reserve 
OflScers'  Training  Corps,  Chicago  (15 
minutes) . 

Open  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Summary  of  the  discussion,  Robert  W. 
Selvidge,  Peabody  (College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  district  educational  di- 
rector, committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training,  War  Department. 


AN  ALASKA  NATIVE  SCHOOL 
FAIR. 


*•  One  of  the  biggest  educational  con- 
ferences ever  held  in  Alaska  was  the  na- 
tive school  fair  at  Klawock,  which  closed 
on  March  14,"  writes  Mrs.  Isabel  Ambler 
Oilman,  of  Haines,  Alaska,  in  a  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

"The  convention  lasted  four  days. 
Nine  hundre<l  persons  were  present. 
English  was  the  only  language  spoken. 
Thirteen  school  districts  were  repre- 
sented In  the  educational  exhibit,  though 
no  prizes  were  awarded  this  year,  the 
natives  themselves  having  decided  that 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  piece  of  handiwork  far  out- 
weighed anything  else.  Delegates  from 
all  native  organizations  and  societies  in 
the  southeast  were  present.  Every  reli- 
gious denomination  in  Alaska  was  repre- 
sented. Wide-awake  candidates  for  citi- 
zenship certificates  had  gathered  there 
to  measure  up  the  progress  of  their  own 
environment  with  that  of  the  leading 
self-governed  native  communities  upon 
whose  shoulders  rested  the  burden  of  the 
conference." 

Charles  A.  Subser,  Delegate-elect  to 
Congress,  was  present  at  the  Klawock 
Fair,  as  was  also  William  T.  Iw>opp,  chief 
of  the  Alaska  school  service,  bureau  of 
education.  Mr.  Sulzer  sppke  on .  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  citizens.  Mr. 
Lopp  pointed  out  one  such  fair,  in  which 
all  the  people  had  a  part,  >yas  of  more 
value  than  many  institutes.  "The  great 
educational  awakening  sweeping  over 
the  world,"  he  thought,  "had  touched 
this  gathering  and,  through  the  medium 
of  900  native  itWakers,  would  penetrate 
the  mass  mind  of  native  Alaska."  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  Chaf. les  W.  Hawkes- 


worth  led  the  health  crusade  in  a  defi- 
nite program  applicable  to  native  schools. 
Other  discussions  followed,  led  by  the 
principals  of  local  schools  in  the  service 
and  freely  participate<l  in  by  some  of 
the  natives  present,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing points  were  emphasized:  The  Red 
Cross,  Liberty  loan,  and  food-conserva- 
tion campaigns  had  brought  an  enlight- 
enment to  the  native  n:ind  which  could 
never  be  effaced;  the  citizenship  cam- 
paign was  opening  up  a  new  world  of 
endeavor  and  interest  that  would  blot 
out  tribal  customs  and  overcome  preju- 
dice; the  health  campaign  would  insure 
life  and  happiness  to  future  genei'atibns 
and  put  the  native  child  of  to-morrow 
alongside  its  white  brother  in  the  world 
of  endeavor ;  cooperation  in  business  en- 
terprises and  fraternal  fellowship  was 
resulting  in  mind  expansion  and  unity 
of  interest ;  the  native  must  now  take  his 
rightful  place  in  the  Industrial  world 
and  demonstrate  his  personal  fitness  to 
cope  with  labor  conditions  in  Alaska,  to 
the  end  that  Oriental  labor  contracts  in 
the  salmon  industry  would  no  longer  be 
necessary. 


A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOE 
TEACHESS. 

(From  report  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  El  Paso,  Tex.) 

Criticism  of  one  another,  ex- 
cept by  those  in  authority,  who 
should  do  so  only  for  construc- 
tive purposes,  is  to  be  condemned 
as  unethical. 

Young  teachers  and  new  addi- 
tions to  the  ranks  should  receive 
the  sympathy,  cordial  encour- 
agement, and  assistance  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  teaching  body  should  be 
loyal  to  each  other,  to  the 
school  system,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  sacredness  of  contract  is 
recognized. 

The  seeking  of  promotion  by 
unfair  means  is  condemned. 

Devotion  to  duty  and  to 
strictly  educational  service  to 
the  exclusion  of  outside  distrac- 
tions are  to  be  encouraged. 

But  the  teacher  must  live  the 
larger  life  of  the  community  in 
which  she  lives.  She  should 
participate  in  the  social,  political, 
and  religious  life  of  the  city. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


COACHES   AND   TRAINING   TABLES   TO   BE 
BANNED? 


That  soasonal  coaching,  training  tables, 
and  orguiiized  training  in  tlie  summer 
vacations  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  ot 
amateur  college  athletics  is  the  decision 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  comprising  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  with  a  student 
membership  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred thousand. 

Uesolutious  adopteil  at  the  thirteenth 
annual  convention  on  December  27,  and 
recently  distribute<l  in  a  circular  of  the 
a&^ociation,  provide  as  follows: 

1.  Be  it  resolved,  That  In  the  opinion 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation physical  training  and  athletics 
are  an  essential  part  of  education;  and 
that  in  ever>*  college  or  university  the 
department  of  physical  training  and 
athletics  should  be  recognissed  as  a  de- 
partment of  collegiate  instruction,  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity administration. 

2.  That  each  college  faculty  should 
make  adequate  provision  in  the  hour 
sdiedule  for  physical  training  and  ath- 
letics. 

3.  That  seasonal  coaches,  scouting  (ex- 
cept at  public  intercollegiate  contests), 
training  tables,  and  organized  training 
or  coachUig  in  the  summer  vacation  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  amateur  college 
athletics. 

It  Is  suggested  by  the  association  that^ 
In  furtherance  of  the  first  resolution, 
seasonal  coaches  should,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, be  replaceil  by  coaches  appointed 
for  the  year,  or  should  themselves  be 
given  an  appointment  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  1919 
are:  President,  Brig.  Gen.  Palmer  E. 
Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Department,  Wash; 
Ington,  D.  C. ;  vice  president,  Dean  Sam- 
uel W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa ;  secretary-treasurer.  Dean  Frank 
W.  Nlcolson,  Weslej'an  University,  Mid- 
dleto>yn.  Conn.  District  representa- 
tives.—PresMent  K,  C.  M.  Sills,  Bowdoin 
College,  first  district  (New  England 
States)  ;  Dr.  R.  Talt  McKenzie,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  second  district 
(N.,  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.) ;  Prof.  Albert 
Lefevre,  University  of  Virginia,  third  dis- 
trict (Del.,  Md.,  D.  C,  Va.,  N.  C.) ;  Prof. 
C.  S.  B^o^vn,  Vanderbllt  University, 
fourth  district  (Ky.,  Tenn.,  Miss.,  La., 
Ga..  Ala.,  Fla.,  S.  C.) ;  Proft  Thomas  E. 
French,  Ohio  State  University,  fifth  dis- 
trict (111.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Wis., 
Minn.) ;  Prof.  C.  C.  Williams,  University 
of  Kansas,  sixth  district  (Mo.,  N.  Dak./ 
S.  bak.,  Kans.>  Nebr.,  lewa) ;  Prof.  H; 
Trantham,    Baylor   University,    seventh 


district  (Tex.,  Ariz.,  N.  Mex.,  Okla., 
Ark.)  ;  Prof.  R.  H.  Motten,  Colorado  Col- 
lege, eighth  district  (Wyo.,  CJolo.,  Utah, 
Nev.)  ;  Prof.  F.  W.  Bohler,  Washington 
State  College,  ninth  district  (Calif., 
Oreg.,  Wash.,  Idaho,  Mont.). 


SPEAKING  OF  SAFETY  AND  VENTILATION 
AND-- 


Are  there  school  buildings  In  your  city 
like  the  one  describeil  by  the  New  York 
Public  Education  Association  in  its  April 
5th  The  Public  and  the  Schools?  Here 
it  is: 

A  Dnmb-bcll  Tenement  for  an  Annex. 

It  consists  of  an  old  shell  of  a  struc- 
ture, erected  decades  ag(»  as  a  modem 
school  building.  Age  has  crumbled  its 
walls  an<l  dimmeil  Its  light  in  the  shadow 
of  closely  surrounding  buildings.  The 
rapid  increase  of  population  made  it 
necessary,  10  or  more  years  ago,  to  an- 
nex an  old-fashioned  dumb-bell  tenement, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  suri)1us 
children  on  a  part-time  schedule. 

Nearly  2,000  children  are  crowded  into 
classrooms  having  a  total  legal  seating 
capacity  of  scarcely  1,000.  Out  of  47 
classes,  14  are  on  double  session,  or  part- 
time. 

Danger  from  Fire  and  Panic. 

Narrow  doorways,  hitrlcate  hallways, 
and  antiquated  stairway.^,  dark  and  pre- 
cipitous, keep  ever  alive  the  danger  of 
disaster  from  flro  or  panic.  ()nly  the 
eternal  vigilance  of  exceptional  supervi- 
sion has  sci*\e<l  to  lessen  the  fear  of  such 
a  <-aitustroplio.  The  desks  are  ancient 
ami  forlorn.  Space  is  so  pi*eclous  that 
in  ninny  rooms  four  children  must  be 
huddliMl  in  two  "  double  seats "  pushed 
close  together.  In  one  room  on  the  top 
floor,  which  has  no  windows  and  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  other  rooms,  there 
is  only  one  aisle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  seats  on  either  side,  holding 
four  boys  each,  arc  jammed  tight  against 
the  walls. 

Artificial  Lldit  Needed  AU  Dar  Long. 

Artificial  light  is  necessary,  even  on 
the  brightest  days,  in  many  of  the  class- 
rooms. In  most  of  the  rooms  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  when  the  sky  is  slightly 
overcast. 

As  in  so  many  school  buildings  in  New- 
York  City,  in  order  to  provide  for  as- 
sembly exercises,  .'he  seats  in  the  rooms 
on  one  side  of  the  main  buildings  are  so 
arranged  that  the  windows  are  on  the 
right  instead  of  on  the  left,  thus  adding 
confusion  to  the  already  inadequate 
"Kht, 

'    Hoat  and-  VenliUtioa  Inadoqnate. 

There  is  no  ventilating  system.  Steam 
pipes  and  windows — that  la  the  equip- 
ment.    In  many  of  the  rooms  the  radia- 


tion of  these  pipes  is  iusufllcient  to  main- 
tain a  proper  temperature  on  cool  days 
if  the  windows  are  opened  for  ventila- 
tion. The  alternative  Is  fr<H»ze  or  suffo- 
cate; and  the  temptation  is  to  keep  the 
windows  dosed.  Open  windows  on  damp, 
chilly  days,  without  sufticlent  heat  to 
compensate,  produce  disagreeable  drafts 
which  one  naturally  seeks  to  nvoid.  One 
teacher  said  that  the  boys  in  the  back  of 
her  room  froze  while  thosi*  in  the  front 
boiled.  And  she  was  right,  for  the  win- 
dow was  In  the  rear  and  the  radisitor  In 
the  front. 

Tolicta  Unspeakable. 

The  toilets  are  l4>ath8«>me  and  naus^eat- 
ing.  Many  of  the  ancient  seats  in  the 
stalls  are  little  more  than  kindling  wood. 
The  long  trough  running  under  them — 
there  are  no  Individual  bowls,  as  in  pub- 
lic comfort  stations — is  Inadequately 
flushed  and  unspeakably  filthy.  The  uri- 
nals are  so  erected  as,  to  compel  the  boys 
to  stand  in  water  and'slime. 


DIRECTOR  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN 
UTAH. 

Utali  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  a 
State  director  of  health  education  to  he 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  e<lucation. 
It  provides  that  all  teachers  of  the  State 
shall  be  required  to  qualify  in  health 
education  up  to  certain  standards  of  effi- 
ciency to  be  determined  by  tlie  State  board 
of  education.  The  act  further  provides 
that  local  hoards  of  education  may  ex- 
pend money  to  extend  health  education 
to  parents  and  to  children  of  preschool 
age  by  and  with  the  consent  of  parents. 

The  new  law  provides  for  free  clinics 
for  diagnosing  and  treating  persons  with 
serious  physical  defects  who  are  unable  to 
receive  needed  medical  attention  on  ac- 
count of  financial  conditions.  An  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  is  made,  the  money  to 
be  used  for  equipment  and  for  providing 
the  necessary  clerical  help,  but  not  to  pay 
for  medical  service. 


CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  MEETS  AT 
KANSAS  CITY. 


Tlie  twenty-third  annual  conference  on 
the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  May  G-10,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent  Teacher  Associa- 
tions. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  will  be: 
"  Teachers'  advanced  salaries  " ;  "  BducH- 
tlon  for  parenthood";  "Psydiology  of 
moral  development  in  children."  Work 
of  the  Home  Erlucatlon  Division,  Bureau 
of  Education,  will  be  reviewed  and  dis- 
cussed. 
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MEASURING  THBHSBLYES. 

One  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  edu- 
cational progress  this  year  is  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  individual  States 
to  measure  themselves  with  other 
f     States  edueationally. 

This  time  it  is  not  a  case  of  compari- 
sons to  prove  themselves  better  than 
other  States,  nor  is  it  merely  the  stock- 
taking that  has  expressed  itself  in  educa- 
tional surveys.  It  is  rather  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  find  out  where  they  stand  as 
compared  to  other  States  and  to  find 
out  deficiencies  in  order  to  take  steps 
to  mend  th^u. 

This  ai^>ears  to  be  true  of  the  Vir- 
ginia survey.  It  is  certainly  true  of 
Alabama,  where  the  legislature  bid  the 
survey  commission  "make  a  study  of 
the  public  educational  system  of  Ala- 
bama, including  all  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  public  funds,  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  the  same  and  to  report 
Its  findings  with  recommendations  for  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economy." 

In  Massachusetts  a  legislative  com- 
mission has  brought  in  a  report  that  has, 
not  unjustly,  been  termed  "the  greatest 
educational  document  since  the  days  of 
Horace  Mann.*'  It  frankly  compares 
Massachusetts  with  other  States,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  its  findings  that 
Massachusetts,  through  State  channels, 
has  almost  no  State  equalizing  fund  as 
compared  with  six  millions  in  New  Tork, 
seven  and  a  half  millions  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  ten  millions  in  New  Jersey.  It 
seeks  to  have  Massachusetts  supplement 
its  deservedly  famed  local  initiative  in 
education  with  adequate  State  direction 
and  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  fact  in 
the  Massachusetts  situation  is  that  this 
and  other  significant  recommendations 
for  a  constructive  program  are  offered 
by  a  commission  made  up  largely  of 
laymen,  with  very  little  professional 
educational  representation.  When  the 
public  at  large  gets  interested  in  educa- 
tion there  is  ground  for  hope. 


AN  BCHO  CMP  Tm  nUTISH  WSflieN. 

"They  have  built  up  their  nation  on 
the  sure  foundations  of  wise  and  sane 
education,"  writes  Prof.  Jolm  Joly,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  British  edu- 
cational mission  which  visited  the  United 
States  last  fall,  in  describing  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  people  of  America. 

One  could  wish  that  more  Americans 
could  read  such  tributes  as  this«  so  that 
they  might  make  more  of  an  effort  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  expressed. 

Urging  his  countrymen  to  take  steps 
to  send  their  youth  to  America  for  study. 
Prof.  Joly  says : 

"If  the  great  object  of  the  British 
educational  mission  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  to  this  land  we  should  send 
our  boys  for  a  portion  of  their  academic 
career,  so  that  they  will  get  to  know 
those  cousins  of  theirs.  Only  good  can 
come  to  them  by  paying  such  a  visit 
They  will  make  friends  with  lads  as 
worthy  and  as  high  minded  as  them- 
selves. They  will  see  for  themselves 
something  of  the  great  educational  and 
social  work  being  done  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

"But  above  all  and  before  all,  it  is 
through  their  agency  alone  that  enduring 


TO  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS: 

Ton  have  been  chosen  by  your 
fellow  citizens  to  do  what  you  can 
to  provide  good  schools  for  tibe  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  Will  yon 
think  of  these  things  in  the  light  of 
that  intention! 

Is  not  the  teacher  the  biggest 
single  item  in  the  schooling  of  the 
child? 

Are  you  paying  enough  to  get  and 
keep  first-class  teachers  f 

Are  your  teachers  properly 
trained?  If  so,  what  are  you  pay- 
ing for  that  preparation? 

CAN  A  TEACHER  LIVE 
TWELTE  MONTHS  IN  TOTJR 
CITY  ON  WHAT  YOU  PAY  HER 
FOR  TEACHING  ONE  SCHOOL 
YEAR? 

If  she  can  live  there  without  loss, 
can  she  save  anything  at  all? 

Can  you  expect  good  professional 
service  from  underpaid  servants, 
and  would  such  persons  have  a  ben- 
eficial infiuence  over  the  children? 

Do  you  know  the  answers  to  all 
these  questions  as  applied  to  your 
own  school  system? 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Teachers'  Association  on 
Teachers'  Salaries.] 


peace  can  be  secured  for  the  world.  Get 
the  lads  to  mix,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
time.  The  day  will  come  when  these 
men  will  grow  into  professional  and 
commercial  influence.  Some  will  sit  in 
Parliament  or  in  Congress,  and  the  other 
land  will  he  to  them  shrined  in  a  thou- 
sand personal  memories. 

"Thus  only  will  peace  be  assured  to 
the  world.  It  is  no  unreal  dream.  It  is 
the  making  of  history  in  the  light  of 
human  nature.  No  greater  cause  has 
ever  been  committed  to  the  university. 
Leagues,  ententes,  are  but  'scraps  of 
paper'  when  the  supreme  test  comes. 
One  thing  only  can  moke  peace  perma- 
nent— ^mutual  understanding  and  respect 
What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of 
nations:  Therein  Is  the  reconstructive 
policy  of  the  world. 

"  Those  who  never  will  grow  old,  who 
never  will  grow  old  because  they  gave 
their  golden  years  to  Eniriand,  claim 
from  us  that  we  carry  tills  great  thing 
to  its  fruition.  It  Is  well  with  the  world 
so  lonif  as  we  remember  this.  The  only 
danger  Is  '  lest  we  forget* 

*'How  are  we  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant end?  Tile  Americans  are  en- 
thusiastic on  its  behalf.  Thc^  will  do 
their  part ;  of  that  be  assured.  How  are 
we  to  do  ours?  I  have  little  doubt  that 
best  of  all  would  be  traveling  scholar- 
ships, founded  in  our  universities,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  lad*8  journey,  and 
extra  expenses  In  the  other  country,  sudi 
scholarships  to  be  founded  in  the  name 
of  those  who  have  fallen.  And  in  tbls 
way  the  memory  of  the  great  sacrifice 
will  be  perpetuated  and  the  object  for 
which  it  was  made  be  realized.  Will 
those  who  have  lost  their  near  relatives 
in  the  war  support  this  cause — supreme 
above  all  others?  Gould  any  greater 
monument  be  raised  to  the  fallen?  Can 
we  who  are  old  do  any  better  thing? 

''And  it  applies  to  the  women  of  the 
Empire  as  it  applies  to  men.  We  should 
have  Edith  Gavell  traveling  scholarslilps 
in  every  woman's  college  or  coeducational 
institution  in  the  Kingdom,  enabling  a 
girl  to  go  to  Bryn  Mawr  or  Holyoke  or 
other  woman's  college  in  the  States.  Slie 
would  go  to  win  honor  for  the  institution 
which  sent  her,  to  play  her  part  in 
tightenlDg  the  bonds  between  the  nations, 
to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  some 
ydung  brother  gave  his  Ufe — ^his  alL" 


"  In  too  many  cases  school  boards  have 
been  dominated  by  minature  watch-dogs 
of  the  treasury  who  conceive  that  their 
official  function  is  to  hold  down  the  tax 
lid  rather  than  serve  the  community  by 
giving  every  child  his  right  to  a  good 
teacher  and  good  teaching." — ^Dwight  B. 
Waldo,  president  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Midi,  i 
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Sealth  education  in  rural  ichooU,  by  J. 
Mace  Andresa  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  HoQghtoD,  Mifflin  company 
[c,  1919.]  321  p.  front.,  illus. 
12*. 

Thla  YOlurae  is  baaed  on  the  conyictlon,  nja 
the  author,  that  "the  practice  of  hygiene 
should  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  aims  of 
the  school."  Among  the  chapter  headings  are 
the  following :  Why  health  should  he  the  firat 
aim  of  the  school;  health  conditions  in  the 
country ;  getting  children  to  form  health  hab- 
its; securing  the  cooperation  of  parents  and 
community;  planning  the  course  of  study  in 
hygiene;  play  and  physical  education;  the 
measurement  of  the  teacher's  work  in  hygiene. 

Living  water,  being  chapters  from  ike 
romance  of  the  poor  student,  by 
Han^d  Begble.    London,  Headley 
broB.  [1918?]  209  [1]  p.    12*, 
A  series  of  papers  describing  Impressions  of 
present  English  life  and  industry.    Underly- 
ing each  account  is  the  demand  for  education 
of  a  liner,  higher  sort  as  the  key  to  a  perma- 
nent reconstruction  program. 

TAd  management  of  a  city  school,  by  Ar- 
thur O.    P«Ty.     Rev.    ed.     New 
York,    The    Macmillan    company, 
1919.    434  p.    12*. 
A  complete  rerlslon  of  the  author's  book  by 
the  same  title  published  in  1906. .  Treato  of 
practical  problems  of  the  school ;  the  principal 
and   the  community;  the  principal  and  the 
teachers ;  the  principal  and  the  pupils ;  moral 
devMopment  of  pupils. 

Necessary  qualifications  of  the  principal,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Perry,  comprise :  Class  room  ex- 
perience ;  teaching  abiUty ;  and  ezecutlye  abil- 
ity, including  good  working  habits,  a  grasp  of 
detail,  a  sense  of  proportion,  system,  and  cer- 
tain essential  personal  traits,  particularly 
courtesy  and  courage. 

The  Reconstructed  school,  by  Francis  B. 
Pearson.  Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1919. 
120  p.  12*.  ( School  efficiency  mon- 
ographs.) 

"  What  society  Is  and  should  be  in  the  world 
at  large;  what^od  citlsenshlp  Is  and  ought  to 
jbe  in  the  whole  world;  and  what  dTiUsation 
'is,  should  be,  and  may  be  as  a  world  enter- 
prise— these  considerations  are  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  we  mast  build  the  temple  of 
education  now  in  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion." 

I  With  this  as  his  text  the  author  undertakes 
a  discussion  of  what  he  terms  the  "  variables  " 
in  the  school  processes — Integrity,  apprecia- 
tion,  aspiration,  InitiatlYe,  imagination,  rerer- 
ence,  sense  of  responsibility,  loyalty,  democ- 
racy, serenity.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  point  the  way  toward  larger 
and  better  results  In  the  realm  of  these  vari- 
ables/' since  they  constitute  "the  real  prob- 
lem in  the  work  of  reconstruction.*' 


State  Supt  Keeler  of  Michigan  having 
died  suddenly,  Thomas  J.  Jolmson,  su- 
perintendent at  Ooldwater,  has  been 
elected  to  the  State  office. 


A  School  Jmilding  program  for  cities,  by 
N.  L.  Bngelhardt.    New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity, 191&    130  p.    dlagrs.,  table& 
8*.     (Teachers  college,   Columbia 
university.    Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  96.) 
A  school  building  program,  according  to  the 
author,   involves   three   distinct   problems  in 
measurement :  First,  the  measurement  of  pop- 
ulation, second,  the  measurement  of  the  school 
plant,   and   third,   the   measurement   of   the 
ability  of  a  community  to  pay  for  needed  ex- 
tensions to  its  school  plant. 

Accordingly,  the  author  studiefl  growth  of 
population  in  typical  cities ;  Ufe  of  the  exist- 
ing school  plant,  size  of  school  buildings, 
school  playgrounds,  economy  in  planning, 
lighting  of  classrooms,  etc.,  and  financing  a 
building  program — ability  to  pay  for  neces- 
sary addition,  per  capita  debt  of  a  city,  and 
costs. 

The  Industrial  education  survey  of  the 
City  of  New  York  .  •  .  New  York 
City,19ia  473  p.  platefl»diagra  8^ 

This  is  the  complete  report  of  the  commit- 
tee authorised  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  covers 
the  following  main  topics:  I.  The  printing 
trade.  II.  Inside  electrical  work.  III.  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery.  IV.  The  machinist  trade. 
V.  Industrial  dasses  in  the  public  schools. 
An  abundance  of  descriptive  material  on  the 
trades,  particularly  printing,  makes  the  book 
unusually  useful  for  vocational  guidance. 

The  committee  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  the  director  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  trade  advisory 
committees,  make  every  effort  to  develop  trade 
agreements  with  employers  associations  and 
labor  organizations  in  regard  to  the  following 
matters: 

1.  Credit  on  apprentloeahip  time  for  the 
graduates  of  preemployment  schools. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance  of  apprentices  or 
young    workers    in    part-time    and    evening 


The  Fairview  idea,  A  story  of  the  new 
rural  life,  by  Herbert  Quick.  In- 
dianapolis, The  Bobbs-Merrill  com- 
pany Ic  1919].    285  p.    12*. 

nnde  Abner'a  stoiy  of  the  transformation 
that  came  over  Fairview  when  Frank  and 
Dalay  Wiggins  with  Tom  Whelpley  and  others 
undertook  to  make  over  the  community  edu- 
cationally and  socially. 

aALART  ITEMS  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

Holland,  Mich.,  has  raised  the  mini- 
mum salary  from  $650  to  $800,  according 
to  a  special  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Michi- 
gan State  Teachers'  Association.  Grand 
Bapids  has  taken  the  same  action  and 
has  raised  the  maximum  grade  salary  to 
$1,300.  Ford  City  has  a  minimum  of 
$800,  also  Hamtrampck  and  Wyandotte. 
In  Royal  Oak  and  Pontiac  the  minimum 
has  been  made  $900.  This  is  $250  more 
than  the  minimum  one  year  ago  in  Royal 
Oak.  in  Detroit  grade  salaries  range 
from  $920  to  $1,520,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $100.  In  Battle  Creek  the 
minimum  is  $850. 


3.  The  development  of  dull-season  classes. 


HELP  WANTED. 

.The  following  *'  ads  *'  appeared  side  by 
side    in    the    News    and    Observer,    of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  January  13,  1919: 
WAKTSD — Colored  barber  for  white  trade  in 
camp  town ;  permanent  position.    We  guar- 
antee $25  per  week.    Right  man  can  make 
$85  per  week.     Let  us  hear  from  you  at 
once.    Flenunlng  4  Blllott,  6  Market  Square, 
FayetteviUe,  N.  C.  ll-3t. 

WANTED — Teacher  of  Latin  for  Lumberton 
High  School,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  Salary  $70. 
W.  H.  Cale,  superintendent.  ll-St. 

Note  that  the  barber  was  guaranteed 
$1,300  a  year,  with  prospect  of  $1,820, 
while  the  Latin  teacher  was  assured  that 
he  would  receive  exactly  $630  for  his 
year's  work,  since  he  would  only  receive 
salary  for  nine  months. 


LIBERTY  BOND  INTEREST  DAYS  IN 
SCHOOLS. 


I 


Kay  16  is  the  next  Vnited  States  pay  day,  when  $78,000,000  in  interest 
on  Second  liberty  bonds  will  be  paid  to  20,000,000  families.  The  Sav- 
ings IKyision  of  the  Federal  Treasury  estimates  that  practically  every 
dollar  of  this  will  be  within  reach  of  a  message  from  school  children^  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  school  authorities  arrange  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing message  sent  from  the  schools  to  the  homes  on  Hay  15,  possibly  by 
having  it  copied  by  the  children: 

May  15  is  one  of  America's  great  pay  days,  when  $78,000,000 
in  interest  on  Second  liberty  bonds  will  be  paid  to  20,000,000 
American  families.  The  liberty  bond  interest  coupons  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  post  office  in  exchange  for  Thrift  stamps  and  war- 
savings  stamps.  By  investing  your  liberty  bond  interest  in  war- 
savings  stamps  you  increase  your  savings  with  no  effort  or  sacri- 
fice on  your  part  and  keep  your  dollars  working  for  yourself  and 
your  country. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


DEFECTIVE  CHILPREN  IN  RURAL  DIS- 
TRICTS. 

How  many  defectives  are  there  in  the 
rural  districts  and  what  per  cent  are 
cared  for  in  State  or  private  institutions? 
For  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are  no 
available  data  on  these  items.  Some 
light  Is  shed  on  the  subject  through  a 
study  made  in  1915  by  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate students  under  the  leadership  of 
G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  then  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  information  was  supplied  by  the 
rural  teachers  of  the  State.  The  terri- 
tory comprised  71  of  the  93  counties  of 
Nebraska.  The  table  below  indicates  that 
924  defective  children  were  reported,  and 
that  89,  or  10  per  cent,  were  cared  for  in 
State  and  private  institutions. 

Table  1 — Defectives  and  their  care» 


Number  of 
defectives. 

Education 
provided  for. 

Number  of 
district. 

1 

(N 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Total      

644 

100 

380 
100 

994 
100 

48 
0 

41 
11 

89 

Per  cent 

10 

The  classifications  of  these  defectives 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  From 
the  reports,  8  per  cent  were  blind,  17  per 
cent  deaf,  40  per  cent  feeble-minded,  and 
35  per  cent  were  classified  under  **  other 
defectives."  These  "other  defectives'* 
Included  nervous  disorders,  deformities, 
and  paralytics. 

TAiiiJi  2 — Clarification  o/  defectives. 


Tlie  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska provides  for  the  Instrnction  of  all 
youths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 
Statutory  acts  have  made  possible  free 
education  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
f^ble-minded,  a-nd  the  crippled  and  de- 
formed. Nebraska  Is  one  of  nine  States 
making  provision  for  the  education  of 
crippleil  and  deformed  children.     In  the 


case  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  the  State 
makes  an  effort  to  Inform  tl»e  respective 
Institutions  of  the  residence,  age,  and  sex 
of  defectives  coming  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  law  which  provides  that 
county  superintendents  shall  report  an- 
nually to  appropriate  Institutions  tliose 
persons  in  their  respective  counties  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  21  who  are  blind 
and  deaf.  The  law  does  not  provide  a 
similar  clinch  on  the  number  and  location 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  crippled  of  the 
State. 

The  returns  of  this  study  indicate  that 
there  is  much  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  civil  authorities  relative  to 
the  education  of  defectives  found  In  the 
rural  districts  of  Nebraska. 


MINIMUM-WAGE  PROVISIONS. 

The  niral  schools  of  at  least  two  Slates 
are  to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  recent 
provision  for  minimum  teachers'  salaries. 
By  the  change  In  the  minimum- wage  laAV 
In  Indiana,  class  A  teachers  or  beginning 
teachers  will  receive  $2.83  per  day ;  class 
B  teachers,  $3.45  per  day ;  class  C  teach- 
ers, $4.37  per  day ;  and  class  D  teachers. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  RURAL 
SCHOOL  BETTERMENT. 

1.  An  academic  term  of  not  less 
than  160  days  in  every  rural  com- 
munity'. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work. 

3.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools 
where  practicable. 

4.  Teacher's  home  and  demon- 
stration farm  of  five  or  more  acres 
as  a  part  of  the  school  property. 

5.  An  all-year  school  session 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

6.  A  county  library  wltii  branch 
libraries  at  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, the  public  schools  to  be  used 
as  distribution  centers. 

7.  Community  organization  with 
the  school  as  the  intellectual,  indus- 
trial, and  social  center. 

8.  A  high-school  education  for  all 
country  boys  and  girls  without 
severing  home  ties  in  obtaining  that 
education. 

9.  Such  readjustment  and  refor- 
mation of  the  course  of  study  in 
elementary  and  secondary  rural 
schools  as  will  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  rural  life. 

10.  The  need  for  Federal  aid  In 
public  education. 

11.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

12.  Americanization  of  all  citi- 
zens through  patriotic  instruction. 


$4.85  per  day.  The  school  month  is  20 
days,  and  the  average  term  is  eight 
months  per  year.  This  law  applies  to  all 
the  teachers  as  a  minimum-wage  pro- 
vision, and  to  this  wage  a  city  or  other 
corporation  may  add  whatever  additional 
salary  they  are  able  or  willing  to  pay. 
By  the  provision  of  the  salary  bill  the 
salary  of  county  superintendents  may  be 
Increased  on  petition  of  400  freeholders 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  mji jority  of 
township  trustees. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  has  also 
passed  a  minimum-wage  law,  increasing 
the  minimum  salary,  which  was  $50,  $40, 
and  $30  per  nibnUi,  -to  $75,  $60,  and  $45 
per  month.  In  both  States  eligibility  for 
teachers'  examination  Is  \m^Qi\  upon  edu- 
cational and  professional  re<iulrements. 
In  Indiana  no  one  is  eligible  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  who  has  not  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  high-school  course 
and  has  had  at  least  12  weeks  normal 
training.  W(»st  Virginia  has  provided 
that  the  eligibility  for  teaching  shall  be 
one  year  high-school  and  nine  weeks  nor- 
mal training,  to  be  Increnseil  through  a 
series  of  yeai*s  to  two  years  high-school 
and  18  weeks  normal  training,  and  finally 
to  three  years  high-school  and  27  weeks 
normal  training. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be 
watched  with  much  Interest  by  other 
States. 


THE   RURAL   SCHOOL   AND   THE    KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

"  Please  do  not  forget  the  rural  schools 
in  this  movement,"  a  Texas  mother 
writes  to  those  in  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten campaign  now  at  its  height  In 
Texas.  "  I  have  just  read  In  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  where  you  are  launching 
a  movement  for  better  kindergarten 
work  in  Texas,  and  I  want  to  wish  you 
godspeed.  I  am  a  country'  moUier  with 
two  small  sons,  and  I  have  a  horror  of 
putting  them  in  a  school  knowing  they 
will  have  to  sit  on  a  seat  from  8  a.  m. 
until  4  p.  m.  with  periiaps  two  or  three 
10-minute  reading  lessons  and  maybe  a 
little  number  work.  I  believe  every 
rural  school  should  have  a  kindergarten 
teacher.  They  might  combine  kinder- 
garten and  first-grade  work." 


.  A  course  in  highways  transport  is  to 
be  Introduced  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan- 


Princeton   University  has  establi^ed 
three  fellowships  for  French  students.' 
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SLIGHT  CHANCE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS  WITH- 
OUT BETTER  SALARIES. 


'Must  Double  and  Probably  Treble 
Present  Average,''  Says  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  —  Less  Machinery; 
More  Individual  Freedom. 


Loss  machinery  and  more  individual 
freedom,  a  salary  average  twice  or  three 
times  as  i^reat  as  at  present  with  real 
security  of  tenure,  and  differentiation  in 
salaries  to  correspond  with  differences  in 
ability  and  experience  are  some  of  tlie 
points  in  a  program  of  education  urged 
by  Ck>mmi8sioner  Claxton  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold,' assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, written  in  response  to  a  request 

for  views  on  salaries  and  other  problems. 

« 

Mut  Hare  Competent  Teachers. 

In  his  letter  Commissioner  Claxton 
said: 

The  teacher  is  the  principal  factor  in 
the  schools,  and  the  schools  are  what  the 
teacher  makes  thorn.  In  fact,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  tlie  teacher  is  the  school.  All 
the  machinery  of  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  all  the  processes  of  its  opera- 
tion find  their  end  in  bringing  together  in 
the  schoolroom  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  through  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  year  some  children  and  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  called  "teacher."  State, 
county,  and  city  boards  of  education, 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  houses, 
money,  equipment,  do  not  teach.  They 
only  provide  the  situation  to  wliich  I  have 
just  referred.  What  comes  out  of  the 
situation  depends  chiefly,  almost  wholly, 
on  the  teacher^s  native  ability,  education, 
culture,  professional  knowledge,  skill,  and 
energy.  I  have  thought  that  the  highest 
function  of  a  democracy  is  to  put  and  keep 
in  the  schools  teachers  fully  competent  to 
do  the  work  which  we  expect  of  them.  I 
can  only  now  mention  some  of  the  factors 
which  I  think  must  be  considered  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem : 

DoaUe  Preeeat  Salariei. 

1.  Pay, — In  a  country  in  which  every- 
thing practically  is  measured  by  money, 
as  Is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  we  can 
never  hope  to  obtain  permanently  for  our 
schools  the  services  of  men  and  women  of 
first-class  ability  at  an  average  salary  of 
$000  a  year.  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
double,  and  probably  treble,  this  average. 
Dr.  Daniel  Colt  Gilman,  president  of 
.Tohn.s  Hopkins  University,  used  to  say 
that  the  teacher  should  be  a  tall  man,  a 
broad-shouldered  man,  a  sun-grown  man, 
by  which  he  meant,  I  think,  that  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  should  be  the  men 
and  women  of  the  very  best  native  abili^, 
of  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  general 
education,  the  finest  culture,  and  tiie 
greatest  professional  knowledge  and  skill ; 
men  and  women  who  would  be  leaders  in 
statesmanship,  commerce,  professional 
life,  business,  and  society.  Such  men  and 
women  in  this' country  can,  easily  earn 
from  three  to  ten  times  as  much  as  we 
pay  our  teachers. 


Pay  the  Capakto  Teackcr  Mare.' 

2.  Differefitiation  in  salaries  to  corre- 
spond to  the  difference  in  aWity  and  ex- 
perience,— In  our  schools  we  pay  practi- 
cally all  teachers  of  the  same  grade  of 
work  the  same  amount  of  money  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  produce  results. 
We  should  find  some  way  of  determining 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  individual 
teachers  and  of  paying  them  accordingly. 
The  salary  at  which  teachers  begin  their 
work  is  too  nearly  the  same  as  the  maxi- 
mum which  they  can  hope  to  obtain. 
They  are  "bom  too  nearly  full  grown." 
As  a  rule,  I  think  we  pay  too  much  to  the 
beginner.  We  do  not  pay  enough  for 
those  who  have  had  successful  experience 
and  gained  the  skill  that  comes  from  it. 
In  law,  medicine,  engineering,  In  fact  all 
the  professions  in  which  intelligent  ex- 
perience counts,  the  beginners  expect  very 
little,  but  they  do  expect  that  their  in- 
comes will  increase  with  their  experience 
and  the  ability  that  comes  from  It,  It 
should  be  the  same  as  in  teaching.  All 
young  men  and  women,  just  out  of  the 
normal  school  or  college,  might  well  be- 
gin work  at  $400  or  $500,  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
$2,000  or  $3,000  after  a  few  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  and  demonstrates!  su- 
perior ability. 

3.  Pcrinancncu  of  tenure, — This  does 
not  mean  merely  that  teachers  should  be 
assured  that  they  may  hold  their  places. 
It  means  that  they  will  be  sure  to  do  so. 
So  Ion;;  as  80  per  oent  or  more  of  the 
teachers  are  women  and  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  school  boards  require 
that  they  shall  be  unmarried,  we  may 
^expect  large  numbers  of  resignations 
every  year.  I  believe  that  the  restric- 
tion as  to  married  women  should  be  re- 
moved. I  know  no  reason  why  married 
women  whose  circumstances  are  such 
that  they  can  give  their  time  to  the 
schoolroom  may  not  do  as  good  work  as 
unmarried  women.  In  ftict,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  should  do  better 
work.  In  my  own  experience,  some  of 
the  very  best  teachers  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  were  married 
women.  There  should  also  be  more  men 
in  the  schools.  Certain  types  of  work 
can  be  done  far  better  by  men  than  by 
women.  This  is  eq[)ecially  true  of  tech- 
nical training,  and  also  of  work  in  the 
sciences  and  in  things  pertaining  to  civic 
life.  Half  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
should  be  men.  This  means,  of  course, 
increase  in  pay.  It  also  means  a  change 
in  sentiment. 


4.  There  should  be  less  of  machinery 
and  more  of  individual  freedom  and  ini- 
tiative. I  believe  these  will  come  when 
we  pay  better  salaries,  give  more  recogni- 
tion to  ability  and  experience,  and  have 
more  men  in  the  schools.  Most  superin- 
tendents t>elieve  fully  in  the  value  of 
freedom  and  initiative,  and  most  of  them 
are,  in  theory  at  least,  opposed  to  our 
systems  which  take  these  away  from  the 
teacher;  but  they  have  been* driven  to  tlie 


policy  of  mechanizing  education  as  much 
as  they  can  in  order  to  get  as  large  re- 
sults as  possible  from  young,  inexperi- 
enced, and  incompetent  teachers.  To 
enable  them  to  do  this,  in  many  places 
they  have  increased  machinery,  includ- 
ing superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
supervising  principals,  far  beyond  what 
should  be  necessary  if  teachers  were  well 
trained,  experienced,  and  competent. 

5.  We  must  lengthen  the  school  year 
and  the  number  of  school  hours,  and  en- 
large the  course  of  study  by  doing  more 
of  sci^ice  and  industrial  work.  The 
school  year  should  be  48  weeks.  Teach- 
ers should  be  paid  for  the  entire  year, 
with  the  possibility  of  having  a  half-year 
off  every  third  year,  or  a  full  year  off 
every  five  or  six  years  for  the  purpose 
of  travel  and  study,  being  paid,  of  course, 
full  salaries  for  the  time  thus  used. 
The  school  year  of  48  weeks  should  be 
divided  into  four  terms  of  12  weeks  each. 
Children  should  be  required  to  attend  at 
least  three  of  these,  with  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  four.  In  every  city  like 
Cleveland  school<directed  home  garden- 
ing should  be  required  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  or  8  and  14  or  15 
for  whom  a  garden  plot  can  be  found  at 
or  near  home.  This  work  should  be  done 
under  efficient  supervision,  and  there 
should  be  a  teacher  for  every  group  of 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
children.  This  teacher  might  well  be  one 
of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school — 
preferably  the  teacher  of  science — who 
would  give  her  afternoons,  Saturdays, 
and  other  vacation  days  to  the  work,  and 
who  should  have  extra  pay  for  this. 
There  should  be  instruction  in  home  mak- 
ing for  all  girls,  and  the  home  economics 
teacher  should  see  that  this  work  takes 
hold  on  the  home  life  of  the  girls. 

6.  However  scientific  and  efliclent,  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom  does  not  suffice 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  All 
boys  and  girls  14  years  of  age  and  over 
should  do  during  the  year  some  definite 
work  to  contribute  towaiHl  their  support, 
toward  the  upkeep  and  welfare  of  the 
home,  or  to  some  other  worthy  purpose. 
This  can  be  brought  about  by  »4onie  kind 
of  part-time  attendance.  The  best  plan  I 
hav^  been  able  to  think  of  is  that  of  let- 
ting two  boys  or  two  girls  hold  the  same 
Job,  one  working  while  the  other  is  in 
school,  and  the  other  working  while  the 
one  is  in  school.  This,  of  course,  will  re- 
quire some  adjustment  in  industrial  ami 
commercial  life  of  the  community.  It 
will  also  require  men  of  executive  ability 
for  supervision. 

The  things  which  I  have  here  sug- 
gested will  tend  to  relate  the  schools 
more  dosely  to  real  life,  and  give  both 
pupils  and  ^teachers  a  greater  and  more 
real  interest  in  them.  Both  will  feel 
more  fully  that  t6ey  are  doing  work  that 
counts.  Tsachero  will  then  cease  to  be 
looked  upon  as  men  and  women  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  elastic  information,  but  hav- 
ing little  interest  in  or  ability  for  practi* 
cal  life.  I       i<-v  /x  i^  I  io 
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GOVERNMENT  WILL  AID  COLLEGES  IN  DISEASE  PREVEN- 
TION. 


Act  Preyides  $360,000  for  Researdi  &B  Social  HygicBe— InterdepftrimcBUl  Bo«nl 
Lays  Down  Rales  and  Regalatioaa. 


Rules  and  regulations  gorerning  grants 
of  Federal  funds  to  aid  research  and 
development  In  methods  of  prevention  of 
venereal  disease  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board.  Under  the  new 
act  the  sum  of  $900,000  "shall  be  paid 
to  such  universities,  colleges,  or  other 
suitable  institutions  or  organizations  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  are  qualified  for 
scientific  research  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  more  effective  educational  meas- 
ures in  the  prevention  of  venereal  dis- 
eases and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological 
and  psychological  research  related  there- 
to/* 

The  Interdepartmental  Board  consists 
of  Garter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War;  Joeephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  Lieut  CoL  W.  F.  Snow,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  United  States  Army,  Lieut. 
Commander  J.  R.  Phelps,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  Navy;  Asst  Surg.  Gon. 
C.  C.  Pierce,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Secretary  Daniels  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey  executive 
secretary. 

Goienl  B«f«Utl«iis. 

According  to  the  regulations,  appro- 
priations will  be  made  from  this  the 
educational  research  and  development 
fund  only  to  universities,  colleges,  or 
other  institutions  that  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  administrative  responsibility, 
educational  effectiveness,  and  scientific 
standards  that  will  not  depend  on  the 
support  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board  for  their  continuity. 

Proposals  for  assistance  will  be  fa- 
vored which  are  omcerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  methods  of 
educating  teachers  while  training  in  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  and  universiUes. 

The  board  in  general  will  favor  the 
development  of  educational  methods 
under  this  appropriation  that  combine 
instruction  and  training  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases  in  a  wise  pro- 
portion with  and  relation  to  instruction 
and  training  along  other  intimate  and 
nearly  related  lines  of  hygiene. 
Kcralatimts    Gorcrnins    Special    Appropriations. 

For  the  purpose  of  "  discovering  more 
effective    educational    measures    in    the 


prevention  of  venereal  diseases"  appro- 
priations win  be  made  from  the  funds 
of  the  board  for  such  special  researches 
as  may  be  proposed  to  and  approved  by 
the  board  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  above  and  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
allotment  of  appropriations  from  the 
acientiflc  research  fond. 

Botvlatiaui  Gorcmhiff  Appiopriatiwu  to  State 
Bdacatimial  AvthorHlM. 

For  the  purpose  of  "developing  more 
effective  educational  measures  in  the  pre- 
vention of  venereal  diseases  "  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  ftom  the  funds  of 
the  board  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
or  completing  the  organization  within 
the  chief  normal  training  school  or  col- 
lege training  school  for  teachers  in  each 
State  of  a  department  of  hygiene  the 
curriculum  of  which  shall  include  courses 
and  conferences  in  informational  hygiene, 
and  courses,  conferences,  and  training 
in  the  application  of  hygiene  emphasizing 
with  appropriate  and  due  proportion  and 
with  proper  tact  and  persistency  the  se- 
rious importance  of  venereal  diseases, 
their  causes,  carriers,  and  prevention; 
and  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the 
other  important  facts  and  applications  of 
g^ieral  hygiene,  individual  hygiene, 
group  hygiene,  and  intergroup  hygiene. 

In  general  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion contemplated  by  the  board  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 

Svsvcated  Organlaatlon  of  a  Department  of 
HyflBM. 

I.  Division  of  informational  hygiene 
(stressing  in  each  of  its  several  divisions, 
with  due  proportion  and  with  appropriate 
emphasis,  the  venereal  diseases,  their 
causes,  carriers,  injuries,  and  preven- 
tion) : 

(a)  mie  principles  of  hygiene.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  at  least  twice  a 
week  for  at  least  four  termsi 

(1)  General  hygiene.  (The  agents  that 
injure  health,  the  carriers  of  disease,  the 
contributory  causes  of  poor  health,  the 
defenses  of  health,  and  the  sources  of 
health.) 

(2)  Individual  hygiene.  (Informa- 
tional hygiene,  the  care  of  the  body  and 
its  organs,  correction,  and  repair,  prevent- 
ive hygiene,  constructive  hygiene.) 

(3)  Group  hygiene.  (Hygiene  of  the 
home  and  the  family,  school  hygiene,  oc- 
cupational hygiene,  community  hygiene.) 

(4)  Intergroup  hygiene.  Interfamily, 
intercommunity,  interstate,  and  interna- 
tional hygiene.) 

(6)  Principles  of  physical  training. 
(Gymnastics,  exercise,  athletics,  recrea- 


tioB,  and  play.)    Required  of  all  students. 
To  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  for  two 
terms  in  the  junior  or  senior  years, 
(c)  Health  examinations — 

(1)  Medical  examination  required  each 
half  year  of  every  student.  (Making 
reasonable  provisions  for  a  private,  per- 
sonal, con^ientlal  relationship  between 
the  examiner  and  the  student) 

(2)  Sanitary  surveys  and  hygienic  in- 
spections ai^plied  regularly  to  all  divisions 
of  the  Institution,  their  curriculums, 
buildings,  dormitories,  equipment,  per- 
sonal service,  and  surroundings. 

n.  Division  of  applied  hygiene, 
(a)  Health  conference  and  consulta- 
tions. 

(1)  E>very  student  advised  und«'  (c) 
above  (health  examinations)  must  re- 
port to  his  health  examiner  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  as  directed,  with  evidence 
that  he  has  followed  the  advice  given,  or 
with  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  not 
having  done  sa 

(2)  Must  provide  student  with  oppor- 
tunities for  safe,  confidential  consulta- 
tioBM  with  competent  medical  advisers 
concerning  the  intimate  problems  of  sex 
life  as  well  as  those  of  hygiene  in  general. 

ib)  Physical  training. 

(1)  Gymnastic  exercises,  recreation, 
games,  athletics,  and  competitive  sports. 
Required  of  all  students  six  hours  a 
week  every  term. 

(2)  Reconstructional  and  special  train- 
ing and  exercise  tor  students  not  quali- 
fied organically  for  the  regular  activities 
covered  in  (1)  above.  It  is  assumed 
that  every  teacher  in  training  physically 
able  to  go  to  school  is  entitled  to  and 
should  take  some  form  of  physical  ex- 
ercise. 

III.  DM9ian  of  research, 
(a)  Investigations,    tests,    evaluating 

measurements,  records,  and  reports  re- 
quired each  term  covering  progress  made 
under  each  division  and  subdivl^on  of 
the  department,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  more  effective 
educational  methods  in  hygiene. 

{b)  Provide  facilities  for  the  sifting. 
sriection,  and  investigation  of  problems 
in  hygiene  that  may  be  submitted  to  or 
proposed  by  the  department  of  hygiene. 

(c)  Arrange  for  frequent  lectures  on 
public  hygiene  and  public  health  from 
competent  members  of  municipal,  State, 
and  national  departments  of  health,  and 
from  other  appropiiate  sources. 

IV.  Personal  requisite  for  such  a  de- 
partment— ^iVlen  and  women  should  be 
chosen  for  service  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  department  who  have  a  sane, 
well-balanced,  and  experienced  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  who^  field 
of  hygiene  as  well  as  of  the  place  and 
relations  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

(1)  One  director  or  head  of  depart- 
ment. Must  have  satisfactory  scientific 
training  and  special  experience,  fitting 
him  for  supervision,  leadership,  teaching, 
research,  and  administrative  responsl- 
biUty. 

(2)  One  medical  examiner  for  men  and 
one  medical  examiner  for  women.  There 
should  be  one  examiner  for  each  500 
students.  Must  be  selected  with  special 
care  because  of  the  presence  of  extraor- 
dinary opp<M-tunitle$  to  exercise  a  pow- 
erful intimate  influence  upon  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  health  of  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  such  examiners  come 
in  contact. 

(3)  One  si>ccial  teacher  of  physical 
training   .(a    "physical    #irecto«*>k|f«| /> 
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each  group  of  500  students  There  must 
be  a  man  for  the  men  and  a  woman  for 
the  women  studenta  The  physical  train- 
ing instructors  employed  in  this  d^^rt- 
ment  should  be  in  charge  of  and  should 
cover  satisfactorily  all  the  directing, 
training,  and  coaching  carried  on  in  the 
department  and  in  the  institution  in  its 
relation  to  athletics  and  competitive 
sport&  Tlie  men  and  women  who  are 
placed  in  charge  of  individual  students 
and  groups  of  students  engage  in  the  va- 
rious activities  of  pliyalcal  training 
(gymnastics,  atheletlcs,  recreation^  and 
play)  should  be  selected  with  special  ref- 
erence to  th^r  wholesome  influence  on 
young  men  and  young  women. 

(4)  One  coordinator  (this  function  may 
be  covered  by  one  of  the  personnel  cov- 
ered by  (1),  (2),  or  (8)  above).  WUl 
serve  to  influence  every  teacher  in  every 
department  on  the  entire  alaff  of  the  in- 
stitution to  meet  his  obligations  in  ra- 
tion to  the  individual  liorgiene  of  the 
students  in  his  classes  and  to  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  classrooms  in  which  he  meets 
his  students.  The  coordinator  should 
bring  information  to  all  teachers  and 
assist  them  to  meet  more  satisfactorily 
their  opportunities  to  help  students  in 
their  individual  problems  in  aociol  hy- 
giene. 

(5)  Special  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  progress  of  public  hygi^ie  oBd  pub- 
lic health.  A  close  coordination  should 
be  secured  between  this  department  and 
community  agencies  like  the  Department 
of  Health  that  are  concerned  with  public 
hygiene. 

(6)  Sufficient  clerical,  stenographic, 
nnd  filing  service  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  department. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a 
department  in  a  State  training  school 
for  teachers,  or  in  a  State  college  that 
trains  teachers,  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  will  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  neoasaary  personal 
service.  Application  for  soch  assistance 
should  be  made  by  the  educational  aa- 
^ority  of  the  State  concerned. 


MASSACHUSETTS  IN  A  BIG  PROJ- 
ECT  FOR  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


(Contfnued  from  page  1.) 

4.  The  valadity  of  State  participation 
In  public  educatioii  rests  upon  much  the 
same  grounds  as  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system  and  the  recognition 
of  the  city  or  town  as  a  taxation  unit. 

5.  The  prlneiEde  of  State  participation 
hi  the  support  of  schools  has  been 
adopted  in  one  form  or  another  by  many 
of  the  States. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  is 
recommending  a  bill  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral school  fund  whereby  the  State  shall 
annually  appropriate  approximately  $4,- 
000,000,  which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  present  annual  expenditure  made  by 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools. 


II. — Source    pnm    wMch    tfte    general 
MchfM  fund  should  he  derioed. 

Since  the  general  school  fund  is  to  be 
used  to  aid  education  throughout  the  en- 
tire State,  it  seems  appropriate  that  it 
should  be  derived  firom  the  proceeds  of 
the  income  tax.  The  eommlasion  has 
reached  this  conclusion  on  the  ground 
that  the  source  of  wealth  from  which 
.the  income  tax  is  derived  is  in  many 
cases  not  essmtially  local  in  character 
and  that  the  use  of  a  part  of  it  by  the 
State  will  not  divert  flrom  any  city  or 
town  the  proceeds  of  its  own  tax  upon 
the  real  property  within  its  own  borders. 

The  commission  finds  support  for  this 
conclusion  in  the  practice  of  certain 
other  States  in  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  cotporation  tax  and  railroad  tax  are 
used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education. 

♦ 
Jll.'-Di9irihutUm  of  the  general  school 
fund. 

The  distribution  of  the  general  school 
fund  recommended  by  the  commission  in 
its  bill  is  based  upon  the  following 
proposition : 

The  prime  factor  in  educational  ef- 
ficiency consists  of  an  adequate  numb^ 
of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents  of  schools  posses^ng 
profesioiml  preparation  and  receiving 
salaries  comparable  with  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

1.  Many  cities  and  towns  do  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  number  of  teachers  to 
insure  proiper  attention  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  and  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary diversity  of  training.  The  distribu- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  will  assist  such 
cities  and  towns  to  employ  more  teachers. 

2.  Many  teachers  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  to-day  receiving  salaries  far 
below  a  living  wage.  These  low  salaries 
afford  no  inceitive  to  a  young  person  to 
prepare  for  the  teaching  profession.  As 
the  commission  states  elsewhere  in  its 
report,  the  number  of  persons  of  good 
ability  who  apply  for  admission  to  State 
normal  schools  has  shown  a  marked  de- 
cline, due  in  large  measure  to  this  cause. 
The  general  court  last  year  enacted  a 
minimum  salary  of  |650  to  apply  to  cities 
and  towns  having  a  valuation  of  over 
$1,000,000.  This  minimum,  however,  is 
still  far  from  constituting  a  living  wage. 
Consequently,  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  commission  provides  that  the  State 
shall  reimburse  each  city  and  town  $100 
for  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  super- 
visor, and  principal  receiving  not  less 
than  $650,  thereby  practically  raising 
the  minimum  from  ^50  to  $650  with- 
out increasing  the  burden  of  the  dty  or 
town. 


S.  Many  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
do  not  possess  adequate  professional 
preparation.  On  April  1,  1918,  there 
were  3,770  teachers  who  were  not  gradu- 
ates of  a  normal  school  or  a  college. 
This  number  constituted  24.3  per  cent 
of  all  the  public-school  teachers  in  the 
State,  exclusive  of  Boston.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,217  were  graduates  of  high  schools 
only.  In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage 
cities  and  towns  to  employ  teachers  with 
professional  preparation  and  to  encour- 
age young  people  to  secure  such  prepara- 
tion, the  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission provides  an  Increase  of  $50  in 
the  reimbursonent,  or  a  total  of  $150, 
'for  each  teacher  employed  at  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  $750,  provided  that  this 
teadier  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  a 
normal  school  and  has  had  one  year  of 
successful  teaching  experience,  or  has 
bad  one  year  of  pr<^ies8lonal  training  be- 
yond the  secondary  school  with  three 
years  of  experience.  It  also  provides  a 
fnrth^  increase  of  $50  in  the  reimburse- 
ment, or  a  total  of  $a0O,  lor  each  teacher 
receiving  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $850, 
provided  that  that  teacher  is  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  normal  achool  and  has 
had  two  years  of  aattefiacti^  teaching 
experloice.  These  reimbursements  will 
enable  the  less  wealthy  communities, 
with  aUj^  additional  expoiditure  on 
their  own  part,  to  secure  trained  teach- 
ers and  to  retain  their  services  for  a 
period  of  years. 

The  distributlOD  provided  by  this  bill 
will,  therefore,  have  a  marked  effect  in 
increasing  the  educational  efficiency  of 
the  public  schoQia  It  will,  consequently, 
contribute  greatly  to  equalising  educa- 
tional opportunity  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


Harvard  Itechan 


Bepwt. 


The  legislative  commission  report  wns 
discussed  by  MaasadiusettB  educators 
and  bttsinesB  men  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association, 
held  in  Cambridge,  April  12.  Commis- 
sioner Payson  Smith  presented  the  main 
paper,  and  the  proposed  program  was 
discussed  by  Supt.  Prank  V.  Thompson, 
of  Boston;  President  A.  Lawrence 
Low^I,  of  Harvard;  Mr.  F.  C.  Hood, 
of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.;  Principal 
Arthur  C.  Boyden,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater;  and  President- 
Emeritus  Eliot.  The  sentiment  of  the 
speakers  toward  the  program  as  a  whole 
was  enthusiastic,  the  general  opinion  ap- 
pearing to  be  that  Massachusetts  was  en- 
tering upon  an  important  era  in  educa- 
tional achievement. 


Make    the    teaching    in    your   schools 
real — teach  the  Victory 
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Euacted  iuto  law : 

S.  82  (Carmichael)  :  To  provide  for  elec- 
tions to  authorize  any  county  to  levy  a 
county  school  tax  not  to  exceed  30  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars ;  to  authorize  any 
school  district  in  any  county  that  may  be 
levying  a  county  school  tax  of  not  less 
than  30  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to 
levy  a  district  school  tax  not  to  exceed  30 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars ;  and  to  au- 
thorize boards  of  education  (county  and 
city)  to  issue  interest-bearing  warrants 
to  erect,  repair,  and  equip  school  build- 
ings and  to  otherwise  improve  school 
facilities. 

This  act  eliminates  some  inconsistencies 
of  a  similar  act  passed  in  1915  and  de- 
fines more  clearly  the  functions  of  boards 
of  education. 

Accepting    the    benefits    of    the 

'*  Smith-Hughes  Act "  of  (Congress  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Amending  an  act  providing  for 

State  aid  in  the  provision  of  rural  school- 
houses. 

State  aid  as  follows — ^for  one-room 
building,  not  exceeding  $400;  two-room 
•building,  not  exceeding  $650;  three-room 
building,  not  exceeding  $900;  four-room 
building,  not  exceeding  $1,200 ;  five  rooms 
or  more,  not  exceeding  $1,500.  Sum  pro- 
vided by  local  community  must  be  twice 
as  ini'ge  as  that  granted  by  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 

commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Alabama. 

Survey  to  be  completed  during  a  recess 
of  the  present  legislature. 
Arizona. 

•  Ch.  113.  An-  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
'  tablishment  of  part-time  schools  ami 
classes  and  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years. 

(Ml.  120.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  elementary 
schools. 

Ch.  134.  An  act  to  promote  vocational 
etlucation  and  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  schools  of  three-fourths  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

Ch.  162.  An  act  to  amend  sections  5,  6, 
and  7,  chapter  61,  1917,  Session  Laws  of 
Arizona,  entitled  '*An  act  to  classify  the 
counties  of  the  State  of  Arizona  accord- 
ing: to  their  as.sessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property;  to  establish  the  salaries  of 
State  and  county  officers  and  their  depu- 
ties and  employees;  to  i*egulate  the  em- 
ployment of  deputies,  clerks,  and  em- 
ployees ;  and  to  repeal  chapter  2,  title  15, 
(Mvil  Code,  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona, 
1013,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  and  declaring  an 
enieifjency ; "  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
snlairles  for  deputies  of  county  ofllcors, 
\y\{\\  an  emergency  clause. 

Arkaiums. 

[From    nummary    prpwired    by    State    Depart - 
mont  of  Education. ) 

KnaHetl  into  law : 

lncrcanino  permanent  Hvhool  fund. — 
A  bill   by  Senat<»r  Montgomery  and   sm- 


other by  Senator  McFerrin  provide  cer- 
tain safeguards  and  regulations  as  to  the 
sale  of  State  lands.  All  State  land,  ex- 
cept forfeited  lands,  placed  on  sale  here- 
after shall  be  sold  at  its  appraised  value 
with  the  further  provision  that  no  State 
land  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  $2.50  per 
acre.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all 
State  lands  shall  hereafter  go  to  the  per- 
manent school  fund,  and  the  passage  of 
this  bin  will  from  time  to  time  materially 
increase  our  State  school  fund. 

County  school  board  and  county  school 
supcrintendency. — This  act  provides  for 
the  election  of  county  school  boards  by 
the  people  at  the  annual  school  election 
and  county  school  superintendents  elect- 
ed by  the  county  school  boards  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State.  The  fli;st  election 
of  county  school  boards  will  be  at  the 
annual  school  election  in  May,  1920,  and 
these  county  school  boards  are  given  au- 
thority to  select  and  contract  with  county 
superintendents  just  as  local  school  dis- 
trict boards  now  elect  and  contract  with 
their  teachers.  The  county  superintend- 
ents elected  by  the  county  school  boards 
will  first  go  into  office  January  1.  1921, 
but  after  that  time  all  county  superin- 
tendents shall  take  up  the  duties  of  their 
offices  for  the  time  elected  on  July  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  school  fiscal 
year.  The  county  school  boards  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  local  school 
district  boards,  but  rather  they  cooperate 
with  and  assist  these  local  school  dis- 
trict boards  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Aid  for  vocational  education. — ^This  act 
is  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  make  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  treasury  for  aid- 
ing the  schools  of  the  State  in  putting  in 
approved  vocational  education  courses. 
As  Arkansas  is  an  agricultural  State,  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  and  Federal 
appropriations  will  be  used  to  aid  in  put- 
ting in  courses  in  agriculture.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  act  makes  possible  a  real 
system  of  vocational  education  under 
State  and  Government  supervision  for 
our  schools. 

Transportation  of  puinls  and  teachers* 
Jt^mcs  or  teachcrages. — A  very  Important 
educational  measure  was  the  act  giving 
any  and  all  school  districts  of  the  State 
that  desired  to  do  so  the  specific  author- 
ity and  right  to  provide  at  public  expense 
for  transportation  for  school  children 
and  for  the  building  of  toacheragcs  or 
homes  for  teachers,  all  buildings  or  homes 
thus  built  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
school  boards. 

The  Enylish  language  made  the  basic 
language  of  teaching  or  instruction  for 
the  coviwon-school  branches. — This  act 
requires  that  the  ba.slc  language  for 
teaching  and  instruction  in  the  common- 
school  branches,  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  shall  be  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage only. 

!^tate  school  commission  to  studg  and 
report  on  educational  conditions  and 
needs.— By  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  the 
house  and  senate  the  appointment  of  a 
Stnto  .school  connnlssion  is  provided  for, 
the  commis.sion  to  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  representatives  or  members 
from  various  civic  and  s^ocial  (organiza- 
tions   of    :i    State-wide   character.*    The 


members  of  the  commission  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  after  liaving 
been  first  selected  and  recommended  for 
appointment  by  the  various  organizations. 
The  members  of  the  commissioh  are  to 
serve  without  pay,  and  they  are  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  and  investigation 
of  educational  needs  and  conditions,  with 
the  purpose  or  aim  finally  of  reporting 
their  findings  and  recommending  to  the 
State  board  of  education  for  ad(H)tion  a 
thorough,  comprehensive,  and  modern 
program  of  education  for  the  schools  of 
the  State.  The  commission  is  to  conduct 
its  investigations  and  study  in  connection 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Indiana. 

Enacted  into  law: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers. 

2.  Providing  for  granting  life  licenses 
to  teach  to  persons  who  have  had  two 
years  of  training  in  an  approved  normal 
school  and  who  have  had  two  years  of 
successful  teaching  thereafter. 

3.  Eliminating  German  from  elemen- 
tary schools,  both  public  and  private. 

4.  Eliminating  German  from  public 
high  schools. 

5.  Increasing  the  tax  that  may  be 
levied  for  school  purposes. 


Enacted  into  law : 

Providing  that  English  shall  be  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  well  as  public 
schools. 

Montana. 

Enacted  into  law: 

H.  B.  48  (Ingalls:  Appropriating 
$25,000  for  a  school  for  delinquent  girls 
and  $12,500  per  annum  for  maintenance, 

H.  B.  105  (Newman)  :  Raising  com- 
pulsory scliool  age  to  16  unless  eighth 
grade  is  completed. 

H.  B.  125  (Conser)  :  Providing  the 
county  unit  of  school  administration  in 
third-class  districts. 

An  optional  plan  under  which  the  trus- 
tees of  subdlstricts  retain  administrative 
powers. 

H.  B.  132  (Gullidge)  :  Annual  appro- 
priation of  $21,500  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

H.  B.  155  ( Cluirch )  :  Providing  $r,0,t  KM) 
for  buildings  for  school  for  the  fe<*l>lc- 
niinded  at  Boulder. 

H.  B.  175  (Hathaway)  :  Providing 
equal  pay  for  men  and  women  tlolng 
equal  work. 

H.  B.  177:  Increasing  salarie.»«  of  dep- 
uty county  sui)erintendents. 

H.  B.  178  (Rol)orts)  :  Incivasing  s»il- 
arles  of  county  sui^rlntendents  of  first, 
second,  and  third  class  counties  to 
$2,100:  fourth.  imi\,  and  sixth  chiss«'s, 
to  $1,500. 

H.  B.  182  (Brandjonl)  :  Constitntlonal 
amendment  raising  compulsory  school 
term  to  six  months  and  providin.i;;  in- 
creases in  permanent  .scliool  funds. 

H.  B.  303:  Providing  for  four  meetings 
aniuially   of   State   l>oard   oi"   education; 
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.  8ts»t4'i  certificatiou  of  graduates  of  the 
institutions  of  the  university;  addition^ 
to  the  staff  of  State  superi&tendent ;  i 
State  meetings  •  of  county  superintend- 
ents; employment  of  physicians  to  ex- 
amine sanitary  conditions  of  schools  and 
health  conditions  of  pupils ;  at  least  four 
months  of  school  for  children  in  Isolated 
sections;  continuation,  part-time,  and 
night  schools  for. persons  over  21.  years 
old;  State  certification  of  teachers  and 
State  hoard  of  educational  examiners; 
approval  of  schoolhouse  sites  hy  county 
.sui)erintendent  and  county  health  oflScer ; 
increase  of  common-school  levy  from  4 
mills  to  6  mills;  expenditure  of  district 
school  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  teach- 
erage  and  a  barn;  holding  of  county 
meetings  of  trustees. 

H.B.319  (Wilson) :  Increasing  amounts 
for  which  counties  may  bond  for  high- 
school  purposes, 

H. B. 425  (Eaton):  Annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,(X)0  to  State  department  for 
physical  education. 

S.B.  25 (Ed wards)  :  Authorizing  county 
commissioners  to  cooperate  with  agricul- 
tural college  in  extension  work. 
New  Jersey. 

Enacted  into  law: 

S.  2  (Case) :  Providing  for  the  payment 
of  a  bonus  to  employees  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  municipal  employees. 

S.  B.  49  (Pilgrim)  :  Providing  for  at- 
tendance at  continuation  school  by  em- 
ployed children;  requiring  employers  to 
allow  each  child  to  attend  such  school. 

S.  B.  50  (Pilgrim)  :  Appropriating 
money  for  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools. 

Tezaf. 

Enacted  into  law: 

1.  Appropriating  $2,000,<X)0  per  annum 
as  si)eclal  State  aid  for  rural  schools. 

2.  Providing  for  free  textbooks  for 
public-school  pupils. 

3.  Permitting  school  boards  to  use 
school  funds  to  pay  Interest  on  money 
borrowed  to  pay  teachers'  salaries 
promptly. 

4.  Men  and  women  to  receive  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

5.  Constitutional  amendment  removing 
the  limit  on  the  tax  which  any  school 
district  may  vote  for  school  purposes. 

Utah. 
[From    summary    prepared    In    State   Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.] 

Enacted  into  law: 

S.  J.  R.  No.  5.  This  resolution  pro- 
poses a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  permit  a  State  school-tax  levy  suf- 
ficiently high  to  raise  an  amount  annu- 
ally which,  added  to  any  other  State 
funds  available,  equals  $25  per  capita 
for  each  person  of  school  age  in  the 
Stat»^  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding 
school  census.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides olsewliere  that  the  funds  so  raised 
sliall  be  apportioned  among  the  school 
districts  of  the  State  according  to  school 
pnpniatlon. 

H.  B.  42.  Reaffirms  acceptance  by  the 
State  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Smith-Hughes  law  and  appropriates 
$H>(>.(KX»  with  which  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  to  Utali  for  voca- 
tional eilucatlon  and  in  addition  to  en- 
courage health  and  civic  education, 

H.  n.  43.  Extends  the  period  of  coni- 
ptilsory  attendance  from  30  to  18  years 
of  age   for   all. children   who   have   not 


completed^  a  high-school  course  or  who 
are  not  legally  excused  from  attendance 
in  order  to  enter  employment.  Those 
who  have  entered  employment  are  re- 
quired by  the  act  to  attend  part-time 
schools  at  least  144  hours  each  year. 
Boards  of  education  are  required  to 
maintain  such  schools  unless  excused  by 
the  State  board  of  education  for  reasons 
given,  and  employers  are  required  to 
permit  minors  to  attend  the  schools. 

H.  B.  44.  Authorizes  the  State  board 
of  education  to  appoint  a  State  director 
of  health  education  and  authorizes  local 
boards  of  education  to  expend  school 
funds  for  health  education.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  State  board  of  education  to  fix 
requirements  for  health  supervisors  and 
school  nurses  and  requires  all  teachers 
of  the  State  to  meet  certain  qualifica- 
tions in  health  education. 

H.  B.  45.  Appropriates  $10,000  to  equip 
free  dispensaries  and  clinics  at  which 
persons  may  receive  medical  or  other 
curative  treatment  free*.  Clinics  may  be 
equipi)ed  on  condition  that  services  of 
practitioners  will  be  rendered  free  of 
charge. 

n.  B.  40.  Changes  the  law  with  respect 
to  certification  of  teachers,  giving  the 
State  board  of  education  authority  to 
fix  all  requirements  except  that  appli- 
cants for  life  diplomas  must  have  taught 
five  years  or  more,  at  least  two  of  which 
must  have  been  in  Utah. 

S.  B.  G4.  Autliorizes  the  api>olntment 
of  a  State  director  of  Americanization 
education  and  makes  a  conditional  ap- 
propriation to  carry  on  this  work. 

H.  B.  97.  Provides  for  the  establisli- 
ment  of  county  libraries  and  permits  a 
comity  tax  of  not  to  exceed  1  mill  with 
which  to  support  these  libraries. 

Washington. 

S.  B.  13  (Rockwell)  :  Declaring  11th 
day  of  November  a  legal  and  school  holi- 
day. 

S.  B.  21  (Davis):  Providing  for  the 
employment  of  home  teachers  for  the 
teaching  and  Americanization  of  adults. 

S.  B.  26  (Hastings  and  Wray)  :  An 
act  conferring  original  jurisdiction  on 
school  boards  to  determine  all  matters 
affecting  the  maintenance  of  any  de- 
pendent child. 

S.  B.  174  (BoUnger)  :  An  act  estab- 
lishing "  temperance  day." 

S.  B.  199  (Davis)  :  Establishing  a 
building*  code  for  school  buildings. 

S.  B.  211  (Joint  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion) :  An  act  to  provide  for  part-time 
schools.     (Vocational  bill.) 

S.  B.  251  (Hastings)  :  An  act  relating 
to  and  fixing  the  age  of  attendance  at 
public  schools. 

S.  B.  261  (Cornwell)  :  Authorizing  the 
teaching  of  certain  grammar  grades  in  the 
high  school.     (Junior  high  school.) 

H.  B.  1  (Bassett)  :  Emi)Owering  boards 
of  directors  to  maintain  summer  term  of 
school. 

Sub.  H.  B.  16  (Hull):  Providing  for 
systematic  pli,vsical  training  and  liygiene. 

H.  B.  :\8  (Thompson  et  al.)  :  Estab- 
lishing a  State  normal  school  at  Cen- 
tral la. 

H.  B.  139  (Brown)  :  Relating  to  the 
common  schools,  providing  for  county 
units  for  the  administration  of  schools. 

H.  B.  143  (Hull):  Providing  for  the 
establishment  of  school  nurseries. 

H.    B.    153    (Teter)  :  Prohibiting    tlie 
use  of  foreign  languages  as  a  meilium  of  ■ 
teaching. 


H.  B.  179  (Guie) :  To  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

H.  B.  308:  Providing  for  the  use  of 
school  property  for  community  purpo.ses. 

Weit  VirslnU. 

Enacted  into  law: 

H.  B.  19.  To  fix  fees  for  certain  clusse.<{ 
of  teacher's  certificates  and  to  determine 
the  conditions  upon  whlcli  such  fees  are 
payable. 

S.  B.  12.  To  amend  and  reenact  Chai> 
ter  28a,  Code  of  1916,  codifying  and  em- 
bracing in  one  act  all  the  general  laws 
relating  to  the  rate  and  manner  of  lay- 
ing levies  for  taxation  in  counties,  magis- 
terial districts,  school  districts,  Inde- 
pendent school  districts,  and  municipal 
corporations,  etc. 

S.  B.  45.  Enacting  a  complete  new 
school  code. 


KINDERGARTEN     AND     ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL MEETING. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons  attended 
the  session  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence at  Chicago.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 

Lessons  of  the  War — Essentials  in  Education. 

What  Educational  Results  of  tlie  Kin- 
dergarten May  be  Measured.  Alice  Tem- 
ple, School  of  Education.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Wiiat  Educational  Results  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten May  Not  be  Measured.  Julia 
Wade  Abbot,  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Things  That  Count.  W\  G.  Bag- 
ley,  professor  of  education,  Teachera* 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  dean.  College  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Minnesota.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  sym- 
posium supper  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
A  feature  of  the  evening  w^ere  the  trib- 
utes paid  by  prominent  school  men  to  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  school  system.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Carrol  G.  Pearse,  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School; 
Peter  A.  Mortenson,  acting  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  public  schqols;  and 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the 
convention  to  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  elementary  education  was 
the  demand  for  a  more  flexible  program 
in  the  primary  school.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation a  report  was  given  by  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriate  furnishings  for  the 
primnry  room.  The  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire showed  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  elementary-school  leaders  are 
in  favor  of  movable  furniture  in  the  pri- 
mary room  and  of  materials  that  enalde 
the  children  to  carry  out  projects  that 
develop    Initiative   and  ^ creative^ 
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NATIONAL  AMERICANIZATION  CONFERENCE  TO  BE  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON. 


(Oontlnued  from  page  1.) 


TUBSDAT,  May  13,  1919. 
0.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

8.  Paper—"  Training  Teacliers  for  the 
Americanization  Problem."  Mr.  W.  C. 
Smitb,  supervisor  of  Immigrant  educa- 
tion, New  York  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, Albany,  N.  Y. 

(a)  Industrial  teachers.  Mr,  C.  C.  De 
Witt,  supervisor  Ford  English  schools, 
Ford  Motor  CJo.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(6)  Public  school  teachers.  Mr.  John 
J.  Mahoney,  principal  State  Normal 
School,  Lowell,  Mas& 

(c)  Home  teachers.  Miss  Harriet  P. 
Dow,  Yorkville  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City. 

4.  Paper — "Using  the  Schoolhouses  In 
Americanization."  Mr.  H.  H.  Gold- 
berger,  principal  public  school  No.  18, 
New  York  City;  Instructor,  methods  of 
teaching  English  to  foreigners,  Columbia 
University. 

2  o'clock  p.  m. 


5.  Paper — "Promotion  of  Education." 
(a)  In  industry.    Mr.  W.  M.  Roberts, 

assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

(6)  In  the  mines.  Mr.  S.  E.  Weber, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 

<c)  In  the  agricultural  sections.  Mr. 
Peter  A.  Speek,  In  charge  Slavic  section, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(d)  In  the  lumber  camps.  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Kludge,  jr.,  secretary  for  Industrial 
(service  movement.  International  conunit- 
tee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

6.  Paper — "Americanization  Methods 
In  Industry  Other  than  Education."  Mr. 
E.  E.  Bach,  chief  Americanization  Bu- 
reau for  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(a)  Employment.  ^ 

(b)  Safety. 

(c)  Industrial  health, 

(d)  Recreation.  i 

I  8  O'CLOCK  p.  If.  / 

Meeting  of  special  committee  on  train- 
ing teachers. 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1919. 
0.80  o'clock  a.  ic. 

7.  Paper — "Securing  Interest  of  and 
Cooperating  with  National  and  local 
racial  organizations."  Felix  J.  Streyck- 
mans,  Federal  reserve  director,  foreign 
language  division,  Liberty  Loan  Organi- 
zation, Chicago,  111. 

(a)  Foreign  language  press.  Mr. 
Harry  A.  lipsky,  general  manager,  Jew- 
isli  Courier,  Clilcago,  IlL ;  chairman  Cook 
County  civil  service  commission. 


(&)  Foreign-bom  people  generally, 
from  viewpoint  of  native  born,  Mr. 
Nathan  Peyser,  Executive  Director,  the 
Educational  Alliance,  New  York  City. 
From  viewpoint  of  foreign  born.  Mr. 
Albert  Mamaty,  president,  Slovak  League 
of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8.  Paper— "What  the  Foreign-bom 
Can  Give  to  and  Need  from  America." 
Mr.  H.  A.  Miller,  the  Mid-European 
Union*  Washington,  D.  C. 

2  o'clock  p.  m. 

9.  Paper — "The  Part  of  Naturaliza- 
tion In  Americanization." 

10.  Paper — "  Elimination  of  Imposition 
and  Exploitation."  Dr.  H.  H.  Wheaton, 
director,  department  of  Americanization, 
State  Council  of  Defense,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

11.  Paper — "The  Foreign-born  in  His 
Relation  to  Home  and  Neighborhood. 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovltch,  director  Green- 
wich House,  New  York  City. 

(a)  The  community.  Mr.  A.  T.  Bums, 
director  of  the  study  of  Americanization 
Methods,  Carnegie  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

8  o'clock  p.  M. 

Banquet.  Hon.  Franklin  K.  I^ne,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  presiding. 

Thubsday,  May  15,  1919. 

o.so  o'clock  a.  m. 

12.  Paper — "Pageantry  and  Commu- 
nity Recreations  and  Gatherings." 

18.  Paper—"  Thrift  and  the  Protection 
of  Sayings." 

14.  Paper — "Improving  Housing  and 
Sanitation  Conditions  of  the  Foreign- 
bom."  Mr.  John  Ihlder,  executive  sec- 
retary, Philadelphia  Housing  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

15.  Paper— "Best  Fields  for  Service 
of  Various  Local  Agencies." 

(a)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Peter  Roberts, 
Industrial  Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
New  York  City. 

(6)  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Miss  Edith  Terry 
Bremer,  executive  secretary,  division  of 
work  for  foreign-born  women,  war  work 
council,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

(c)  Catholic  War  Council.  Rev.  Father 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  committee  on  re- 
constraction,  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

id)  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  president  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  Bradford,  Pa. 

(c)  Civic  organizations.  Mr.  T.  Aaron 
Levy,  cliairman  Americanization  League, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(/)  Women's  organizations.  Mrs.  Percy 
V.  Pennypacker,  past  president  General 


Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

(fif)  Churches.  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary  Commission  of  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  New  York  City. 

(A)  Public  Ubraries.  Mr.  John  Foster 
Carr,  director  Immigrant  Publication  So- 
ciety, New  York  City. 

(i)  Visiting  nurses. 

U)  Boys'  and  girls'  organizations. 

( k)  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Mrs. 
Frederick  Schoff,  president  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(I)  Neighborhood  settlement  houses. 

(m)  Domestic  science  workers.  Miss 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  assistant  exten- 
sion work  with  women.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

16.  Paper—"  What  the  States  and  Na- 
tion Can  Do  to  Help  the  Community." 
Mr.  George  L.  Bell,  former  secretary 
California  immigrant  and  housing  com- 
mission ;  former  secretary  United  States 
War  Labor  Policiej  Board. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  AT  PRINCE- 
TON, N.  J..  AN  INTEGRAL  FART 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

The  value  of  gardening  as  a  medium  of 
education  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  T. 
Washburn. 

Every  child  from  the  first  grade  up  re- 
ceives both  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction. The  Instruction  is  given  by 
the  class  teacher  up  to  the  sixth  grade; 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in 
the  high  school,  instruction  is  given  by 
a  special  teacher.  Gardening  was  for- 
merly an  elective  subject  in  the  high 
school,  but  it  is  now  required,  two  peri- 
ods of  one  hour  being  devoted  to  the  work 
each  week.  Practical  instruction  in  the 
school  garden  plots  Is  Insisted  upon. 
Each  class  has  a  plot  about  30  by  50  ^ 
feet,  which  is  managed  as  one  garden  and 
thus  affords  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
and  teach  to  the  children  methods  of  man- 
agement and  culture  as  they  will  find  the 
problem  in  their  own  home  gardens. 

The  home  gardens  conducted  by  the 
school  children  were  visited  each  week  by 
the  director  and  her  assistant,  and  each 
child  successfully  cultivating  a  garden 
was  awai-ded  the  service  badge  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army. 

Princeton  recognizes  garden  work  as  a 
year  round  activity,  to  be  provided  for 
during  summer  vacation.  The  director 
takes  her  vacation  in  the  winter  and  car- 
ries the  work  through  the  summer  with 
the  help  of  an  assistant. 
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THREE  MDUON  IN   SCHOOL  GARDEN   ARMY. 


''U.  S.  S.  G/»  Has  Already  More  Than  Donbled  1918  EnlistoK 
Goal  is  Five  MSBkm-Wty  Tlioittnuid  TeadMTs  Helping  With  the 
Garden  Work. 


Three  million  school  boys  and  girls  are  ab*eady 
enrolled  in  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army  for 
1919,  with  April  records  still  incomplete,  and  the  work 
only  judt  beginning  in  some  communities.  Officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  belieye  that  Secretary  Lane's 
goal  of  5,000,000  enlistments  for  city  and  suburban 
home  garden  work  directed  by  the  school  will  be 
reached  long  before  the  season  is  over. 

'  In  the  Central  States,  where  Lester  S.  Ivins  is  regional  director, 
two  States  have  already  exceeded  the  100,000  mark.  Illinois  has 
already  reported  171,000  U.  S.  S.  G.  enlistments,  with  a  number  of 
communities  not  yet  included,  and  Ohio  is  credited  with  at  least 
.149,000.  In  Ohio  the  work  has  been  idded  by  the  Northeastern 
AflBOciation  of  Ohio,  an  organization  of  8,000  teachers,  which  indorsed 
home  gardens  and  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  plan  at  Cleveland,  April  11.  In 
Indiana  the  Federal  food  administrator  is  giving  special  encourage- 
ment to  the  movement.  The  city  of  Indianapolis  reports  the 
largest  percentage  enrollment  of  any  city~Tl9,500. 
.  Oklahoma  has  already  reported  enlistments  of  150,000  with  every 
prospect  that  the  figure  will  reach  2S0,000  or  more.  Texas  has 
186,000. 


(Contlniwa  QKL  pag»  X> 


RAPID  GROWTH  IN  TEACHERS'  UNIONS, 


Serenty-two  Organisations  now  In  Federation  of  Teachers — 
Seireral  University  Branches  Being  Formed— Working  for  Salary 
Increases  and  Other  Measures. 


Rapid  growth  in  the  teachers' '  union  movement  is 
indicated  in  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  nimiber  of  teachers'  imions  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  from  23  on  July  1, 1918, 
to  72  on  April  30,  1919.  The  growth  was  particularly 
marked  during  April,  when  an  average  of  one  new 
teachers'  union  every  other  day  applied  for  a  charter 
to  the  national  headquarters  of.  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  In  a  number  of  cities  the  unions 
represent  a  100  per  cent  membership  of  the  teachers. 

Texas  has  heen  the  scene  of  special  organization  activity  among 
teachers.  Unions  have  been  formed  in  Galveston,  San  Antonio, 
Austin,  and  Denison,  and  several  other  cities  are  said  to  be  con« 
sidering  taking  the  step.  State  Superintendent  Annie  Webb  Blan- 
ton  voiced  her  approval  of  the  efforts  to  organize  in  the  following 
letter  to  L.  V.  Lampson,  an  official  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers: 
''I  believe  that  organization  Lb  the  only  method  of  relieving  the 
present  conditions.  I  perBonally  favor  your  plan  if  it  does  not 
involve  giving  to  other  organizations  power  to  caU  strikes.     How* 
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evez,  each  set  of  teachers  must  decide  for  themsdves  what  kind  oS 
oiganization  they  prefer;" 

The  movement  has  made  some  headway  in  the  tmiversitiea. 
The  TJniveraity  of  Illinois  haft  an  active  local,  and  recently  teachers 
in  and  around  Boston,  including  professors  at  Harvard  University, 
organized  the  "Greater  Boston  Federation  of  TeacheiB,"  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  union  movement. 

Other  cities  or  counties  in  which  charters  for  teachers*  unions 
have  heen  issued  are:  New  York  City,  Busffalo,  and  Oleim,  N.  Y.; 
Philadelphia,  Shenandoah j  Mahanoy  City,  and  Shamokin,  Pa.; 
Allegheny,  Prince  Georges,  and  Mongtomery  Counties,  Md.;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Lynchburg,  Va.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Lauderdale  County,  Miss.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Gary, 
Valparaiso,  Linton,  and  Jasonville,  Ind.;  Lancaster,  and  Athens 
County,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Peoria,  Granite  City,  Johnson  City,  West- 
ville,  Royalton,  and  Murphysboro,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Garvin  County,  Ardmore  County,  and 
Coalgate,  Okla.;  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Vallejo,  and  Visalia, 
Calif.;  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Among  the  chief  aims  of  the  teachers'  unions,  as  described  by 
Charles  B.  Stillman,  <A  Chicago,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachere,  are  "democratization  of  the  schools  and  fair  work- 
ing conditions  for  teachers.''  While  securing  better  salaries  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  motives  in  the  movement  to  affiliate  with 
organized  labor,  even  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  What 
the  teachas  consider  an  autocratic  attitude  on  the  part  of  boards 
of  education. 

"We  insist,"  says  President  Stillman,  "that  boards  of  education 
have  no  proprietary  right  in  the  schools.    Hiey  should  be  proud  to 


con£dder  themselves,  with  the  teachers,  fellow  servants  of  the  public* 
Therefore,  we  demand  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  schools: 
(1)  through  representation  on  the  school  boards;  (2)  througfh  teachets^ 
councils  in  every  school,  consisting  of  chosen  representatives  of 
the  teachers,  wlio  shall  be  consulted  by  the  aufhonties  on  all  ques- 
tions affecting  teachers  or  pupils;  and  (3)  the  election  of  school 
boards  by  x>opular  vote.  And  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  the  children, 
of  this  land,  free  discussion  of  public  questions  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  good  citizens  without  discussing  the  prob^ 
lems  of  citizenship.'! 


THREE  MILUON  IN    SCHOOL   GARDEN   ARMY. 

(Continaed  from  page  1.) 

Among  the  agencies  that  have  helped  the  work  greatly  in  the 
Central  and  Middle  Western  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  the 
School  Garden  Association  of  America,  whose  Chicago  meetisg; 
proved  an  inspiration  for  garden  work  all  over  the  United  States;  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission,  whose  contribution  to  the  garden 
cause  during  and  since  the  war  has  been  wannly  commended  by; 
school  garden  officials  everjrwhere,  including  Commissioner  Claxton 
and  Director  Prancis;  and  the  new^apers  and  school  journals; 
which  have  f  lumished  publicity  of  the  highest  value  to  this  new  type 
of  education. 

Reports  from  other  sections  show  remarkable  results.  In  New 
Hampshire  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  is  enrolled  in  the 
Garden  Army.  The  Philippine  Islands  report  49  regiments,  with 
the  Pangasman-Mangaldan  division  showing  a  total  of  7,500. 


TEN       THOUSAND       REFUGEE 
TABLES  FROM  SCHOOLS, 


Manual  Training  Shops  Asked  to  Make 
Famiture  for  France  and  Belgkim — 
Much  <tf  it  to  be  Ready  July  1* 


Boys  in  the  school  shops  throughout  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  make  10,000 
tables  and  30,000  folding  chairs  lor  refugees 
in  France  and  Belgium  before  December  15, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  consignment  will 
be  ready  to  ship  overseas  not  later  than  July 
1,  according  to  officials  of  the  American  Red 
Cioas. 

Plans  and  specifications  of  the  '' Refugee 
table"  are  published  in  Manual  Training 
Leaflet  No.  36,  issued  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  In  his  appeal  to  the  schools  J.  W. 
•  Studebaker  says : 

"France  has  been  denuded  of  a  very  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  her  forest  lands,  so  that 
lumber  has  become  a  scarce  commodity  in 
this  country  ravaged  by  war.  French  and 
Belgian  Tnilla  and  machinery  have  been  de- 
stroyed, so  that  the  means  for  producing 
manufactured  products  are  sadly  lacking. 
Homes  have  been  burned  and  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  hundred  thousand,  so  that 
French  and  Belgian  refugws  returning  to 
their  former  places  of  abo^«  are  compelled 
to  find  shelter  in  citTors  and  dugouts  until 
such  a  time  as  their  homes  can  be  restored. 
The  American  Red  Qbobb  gives  to  the  boys 


of  the  schools  of  America  the  opportunity  to 
hdp  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  homes 
of  these  refugees  who  have  suffered  and  must 
continue  for  a  while  to  suffer  so  much  as  a 
result  of  the  depredations  of  the  Gorman 
hordes.  The  call  comes  to  the  boys  and 
teachers  of  our  school  shops  to  build  10,000 
tables  and  30,000  folding  chairs  of  very 
simple  design  and  to  buUd  these  items  as 
promptly  as  possible,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  first  consignment  can  be  on  its  way  across 
the  sea  not  later  than  July  1,  next. 

*' Every  school  having  shop  facilities  will 
want  to  have  a  part  in  this  plan  to  help  the 
stricken  people  of  France  and  Belgium  to 
start  "the  home  fires  biErning'-  again.  The 
designs  for  these  two  items  of  refugee  fur- 
niture are  very  simple,  such  as  can  be  exe- 
cuted without  difficulty  in  the  average 
school  manual  training  shop  if  only  direc- 
tions and  specifications  are  carefully  and 
accurately  followed  as  given  in  the  printed 
leaflet  of  instructions  furnished  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  printed  leaflet 
of  instructions  gives  complete  working  draw- 
ings, bill  of  materials,  and  full  specifications 
concerning  wood,  finish,  and  workmanship. 
Material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
tables  and  chairs  will  be  furnished  to  the 
school  free  of  expense  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter. 

"The  opportunity  to  secure  shop  problems 
offering  a  challenge  to  skill  and  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  significant  in  their  educa- 
tional and  vocational  values,  is  a  rare  one — 
an  opportunity  that  schools  everywhere  are 
seeking.    Moreover,   the    emergency   that 


requires  the  prompt  delivery  in  France  at 
«n  early  date  of  as  laige  a  quota  as  possible 
of  these  articles,  that  homes  may  be  set  up 
again  without  the  delay  of  a  single  unneces- 
sary day,  brings  into  the  work  and  atmosphere 
of  the  school  shop  just  the  kind  of  motivation 
and  degree  of  pressure  needed  to  enforce 
effectively  but  happily  in  the  uKhool  shop 
the  tf^pe  «l  discvpLyie  eaad  efficiency  found 
in  conmiercial  shops.  School  men  welcome 
these  problems  for  their  educational  and 
vocational  values,  but  above  all  else  for  Iheii 
sentimental  value  in  emphasizing  unselfish 
service  and  high  achievement/' 


UST  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES 
URGED. 


Wriier  en  Medical  Ednoitimi  Siqrs  Siidi  a 
list  is  iBiperative. 


''The  most  imperative  present  need  in 
medical  education  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reliable  list  of  colleges  of  arts  aaid  Bcienceo 
which  lias  been  approved  by  some  compe*j 
tent  standardizing  agency,*'  asserts  Dr.  N.P^ 
Col  well  in  his  review  of  medical  educalian 
for  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  fust* 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  "ThJe 
is  especially  needed  if  the  present  standards 
of  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
medicine  are  to  be  properly  enforced.. 
(Continued  on  pago  4.) 
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CONFERENCES  ON  EDUCATION  IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


Health,  Recreation,  Edncation  for  atizenship  and  Vocation  to  be  IHscussed  at  nttnois 
Meetings—Special  Problems  for  Mine  Workers. 


A  series  of  three  conferences  on  educar 
tional  problems  in  mining  towns  has  been 
called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
Illinois  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  Illinois  committee  on  educa- 
.tion  for  miners,  for  June,  3,  4,  and  6.  This 
committee  is  composed  as  follows:  Chair- 
man, Rice  Miller,  vice  president  Illinois 
Coal  Operators  Association;  Martin  Bolt, 
assistAnt  director,  State  department  of 
mines  and  minerals;  Harry  Fishwick,  vice 
president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
secretary,  E.  E.  Wreidt,  Springfield.  The 
local  arrangements  in  each  city  are  being 
perfected  through  a  local  cooperating  com- 
mittee similarly  composed. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  miners, 
mine  operators,  mine  inspectors,  educators, 
and  representatives  of  the  press. 
ParpoM*  or  th«  CoaCBrmicM. 

The  typical  mining  town  presents  a  num- 
ber of  special  educational  problems  on  which 
superintendents  of  schools  and  citizens  are 
continually  seeking  help.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  education  for  health  and  recre- 
ation, education  for  home  making,  education 
for  social  relationships,  education  for  citizen- 
ship, education  for  vocation.  In  none  of 
these  fields  can  it  bo  said  that  a  perfect  pro- 
gram has  been  worked  out  ready  for  adop- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  of  vocational 
education  for  mine  workers.  Much  careful 
study  of  the  industry  reoudns  to  be  done 
before  such  a  program  can  be  formulated. 

Nevertheless,  many  superintendents  are 
accomplishing  excellent  results  in  their  com- 
munities and  some  helpful  su^estions  have 
materialized.  The  constructive  help  that 
can  come  from  close  cooperation  between  the 
citizens  of  a  community  and  their  schools  is 
as  yet  an  unrealized  asset  in  many  places. 

To  consider  some  of  the  more  pressing 
problems,  to  compare  notes  as  to  progress 
made  toward  their  solution,  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  stimulating  the  schools  to 
assume  a  more  .vital  relation  to  the  civic, 
economic,  recreational,  as  well  as  intellectual 
life  of  the  community  and  to  promote  the 
cooperation  of  school-teachers,  employees, 
employers,  and  citizens  generally  in  a  study 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community — these  are  some  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  series  of  con- 
ferences. 

Nevertheless,  many  superintendents  are 
accomplishing  excellent  results  in  their 
communities  and  some  helpful  suggestions 


have  materialized.  The  constructive  help 
that  can  come  from  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  a  community  and  their 
schools  is  as  yet  an  unrealized  asset  in  many 
places.  The  State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation is  ready  to  give  financial  and  super- 
visory assistance  to  local  school  authorities 
in  connection  with  schools  and  classes  giving 
practical  instruction  in  mining  to  mine 
workers. 

To  consider  the  more  pressing  problems, 
to  compare  notes  as  to  progress  made  toward 
their  solution,  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  the  schools  to  assume  a  more 
vital  relation  to  the  civic,  economic,  recrea- 
tional, as  well  as  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  promote  the  cooperation  of 
school-teachers,  employers,  employees,  and 
citizens  generally  in  a  study  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  com- 
munity— these  are  some  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  this  series  of  conferences. 

Prooram. 

spiuhonbld  confbrbncb. 

Lincoln  Public  Library,  Tuesday,  June  3, 

9.30  a.  m.:  Chairman,  £.  C.  Pruitt,  county 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Sangamon 
County,  Springfield. 

(1)  Address:  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Schools  in  Mining  Towns; 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  spedaliat  in  city  school 
systems,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (30  minutes). 

(2)  Address:  Education  for  Citizenship ;  by 
a  representative  of  the  Americanization 
Division,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  What  Industrial  Occupations 
Should  be  Given  to  Regular  Day  Pupils  in 
Mining  Communities;  F.  L.  Hoehn,  super- 
intendent public  schools,  Gillespie,  111.  (30 
minutes). 

(4)  Address:  The  Problem  of  School  Rev- 
enue in  Mining  Communities;  R.  C.  Moore, 
secretary  Illinois  State  Teachers  Association, 
Carlinville,  111.  (30  minutes). 

General  discussion.    Question  box. 

Intermission. 

1  p.  m.:  Chairman,  Frank  Farrington, 
president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Illinois  district. 

(1)  Address:  State  and  Federal  Aid  for 
Practical  Instruction  in  Mining  for  Mine 
Workers;  E.  A.  Wreidt,  State  supervisor  of 
industrial  education,  Springfield  (30  min- 
utes). 

(2)  Address:  The  Need  for  Vocational 
Training  of  Miners;  Joseph  C.  Thompson, 


director,  State  department  of  mines  and 
minerals,  Springfield  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  Typos  of  Vocational  Schools 
Adapted  to  the  Mining  Community — Some 
Exi>eriences  in  Other  States;  K.  C.  Smith, 
agent  for  trade  and  industrial  education, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (30  minutes). 

(4)  General  discussion  (45  minutes) ;  to  be 
opened  by — 

(a)  Peter  Joyce,  member  of  the  State 
mining  investigating  commission,  Spring- 
field. 

(6)  H.  C.  Adams,  president.  Central  Illi- 
nois Coal  Operators'  Association,  Springfield. 

(c)  E.  C.  Pruitt,  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Sangamon  County,  Spring- 
field. 

Question  box. 

LA.  8ALLE  CONFERENCE. 

Auditorium  La  Salle-Peru    Township    kigh 
school,  Wednesday,  June  4. 
9.30  a.  m.:  Chairman,  E.  A.  Wreidt. 

(1)  Address:  Some  Suggestions  for  the 
Improvement  of  Schools  in  Mining  Towns; 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  city  school 
systems,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  (30  minutes). 

(2)  Address:  Education  for  Citisenship; 
by  a  representative  of  the  Americanization 
Division,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  Part-Time  Education  for 
Miners — Subjects  and  Plractical  Diflicultics 
of  Administration;  G.  O.  Smith,  county 
superintendent  public  schools.  Bureau 
County  (30  minutes). 

(4)  Address:  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of 
Enforcing  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 
in  Mining  Towns — Suggestions  for  Over- 
coming these  Difficulties;  N.  M.  Mason, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Oglesby, 
111.  (30  minutes). 

General  discussion.    Question  box. 

Intermiasion. 

I  p.  m. :  Chairman,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

(1)  Address:  State  and  Federal  Aid  for 
Practical  Instruction  in  Mining  for  Mine 
Workers;  E.  A.  Wreidt,  State  supervisor  of 
industrial  education,  Springfield  (30  min- 
utes). 

(2)  Address:  The  Need  for  Vocational 
Training  of  Miners;  Joseph  C.  Thompson, 
director,  State  department  of  mines  and 
minerals,  Springfield  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  Types  of  Vocational  Schools 
Adapted  to  the  Mining  Community — Some 
Experiences  in  Other  States;  K.  G.  Smith, 
agent  for  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (30  minutes). 

(4)  General  discussion  (45  minutes);  to  be 
opened  by — 

(a)  Michael  Pietrzak,  State  board  member 
of  Miners'  Union,  District  No.  1. 

(6)  J.  A.  Ede,  manager  mining  depart- 
ment, Illinois  Zinc  Co. 
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(c)  W.  R.  Foster,  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  La  Salle  County. 
Question  box. 

DU  QUOIN  CONFERENCE. 

AvMorium,  Du  Quoin  Totonship  high  school, 
Thursday f  June  6, 

9.30  a.  m.:  Chainnan.  E.  A.  Wreidt. 

(1)  Address:  Some  Suggestions  for  the 
Improvement  of  Schools  in  Mining  Towns; 
W.  S.  Defifenbaugh,  specialist  in  city  school 
systems,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  G.  (30  minutes). 

(2)  Address:  Education  for  Citizenship; 
by  a  representative  of  the  Americanization 
Division,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  Benefits  to  be  Derived  from 
Vocational  Education  of  Miners  in  Illinois; 
W.  R.  Kimsey,  mine  operator,  Du  Quoia 
(30  minutes). 

(4)  Address:  Topic  to  be  announced; 
H.  W.  Shryock,  president  Southern  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

General  discussion.    Question  box. 

Intermission, 

1  p.  m,:  Chairman,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

(1)  Address:  State  and  Federal  Aid  for 
Practical  Instruction  in  Mining  for  Mine 
Workers;  E.  A.  Wreidt,  State  supervisor  of 
industrial  education,  Springfield  (30  min- 
utes). 

(2)  Address:  The  Need  for  Vocational 
Training  of  Miners;  Joseph  C.  Thompson, 
director  State  department  of  mines  and  min- 
erals, Springfield  (30  minutes). 

(3)  Address:  Types  of  Vocational  Schools 
Adapted  to  the  Mining  Community — Some 
Experiences  in  Other  States;  K.  G.  Smith, 
agent  for  trade  and  industrial  education, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  (30  minutes). 

(4)  General  disoussion  (45  minutes);  to  be 
opened  by — 

(a)  William  Hut  ton,  member  of  executive 
board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

(6)  James  Forrester,  general  nuinager  Par- 
adise Coal  Co.,  Du  Quoin,  111. 

(c)  Harry  Taylor,  principal  township  high 
school,  Harrisburg,  111. 

Question  box. 


NOT  PATRONAGE. 

"  More  and  more  am  I  convinced  that 
we  can  do  little  toward  Americanization 
until  we  approach  the  immigrant  from 
some  angle  other  than  a  mere  feeling  of 
patronage  or  philanthropy;  until  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  not  only  what  we 
propose  to  give  to  him,  but,  as  well,  what 
ho  can  bring  to  us.  For  some  contribu- 
tion he  does  brin^%  just  as  millions  of 
Immigrants  have  brought  theirs  in  the 
past." — President  Samers,  New  York  City 
hoard  of  education. 


STATES  TO  COLLECT  SCHOOL 
STATISTICS  FOE  NATION. 


Cooperation  of  State  Departmoits  of  Edu- 
cation Sought  in  CoBecting  Educational 
Data — Bureau  of  Education  Official  to 
Visit  State  Offices. 


The  States  and  not  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  collect  educational  statistics,  the 
Federal  Government  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary schedules  when  desired,  if  a  plan  advo- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  officials.  The  plan  is 
thus  outlined  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton: 

1.  The  State  department  of  education 
would  be  the  onlv  agency  within  a  State 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  required  to  apply  for  information  re- 
garding educational  statistics. 

2.  Elach  Stato  department  of  education 
would  collect  and  include  in  its  reports 
statistical  and  other  information  in  regard 
to  all  educational  institutions  and  activi- 
ties, public  and  private,  in  the  State,  from 
kindergartens  to  universities  and  colleges, 
and  including  libraries,  schools  of  music, 
art,  etc.,  so  that  its  reports  may  constitute  a 
history  of  all  educational  activities  in  the 
State. 

3.  The  statistics  of  each  State  would  be 
collected  and  compiled  in  such  form  and 
manner  that  they  may  be  easily  and  cor- 
rectly comparable  with  those  of  all  other 
States.  To  this  end  all  States  wc^d  collect 
information  regarding  at  least  all  the  items 
included  in  the  blanks  formulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  items  issued  by  the 
bureau. 

4.  The  State  departments  of  education 
would  collect  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
biennially  all  statistics  of  all  classes  of  edu- 
cational systems  and  institutions  in  their 
respective  States,  thus  making  unnecessary 
the  preparation  by  local  school  ofhcers  in 
the  States  of  numerous  reports,  and  insur- 
ing uniformity  in  statistics  furnished  to  the 
Federal  and  State  offices. 

5.  The  State  departments  of  education 
would  furnish  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
biennially  for  the  even  numbered  years 
copies  of  the  statistical  reports  of — 

(a)  The  State  school  system. 

(6)  Each  city  and  town  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  or  over. 

(c)  Each  public  high  school. 

id)  Each  private  secondary  school. 

(e)  Each  university,  college,  and  profes- 
sional school,  public  and  private. 

(/)  Each  normal  school,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

(g)  Each  commercial  school. 

(h)  Each  summer  school. 

(i)  Each  State  industrial  or  reform  school. 

(j)  Each  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded,  public  and  private. 

(k)  All  other  schools  of  whatever  kind. 

6.  In  so  far  as  may  be  desired,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  will  furnish  to  the  several 
State  departments  of  education  the  blanks 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

L.  A.  Kalbach,  director  of  statistics  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  now  visiting 
the  State  capitols  in  the  Eastern  States, 
witli  a  view  to  securing  the  cooperation  of 
State  officials  in  the  plan. 


UST  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES 
URGED. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

There  are  a  thousand  or  more  institutions  in 
this  country  bearing  the  name  of  'college' 
or  *imiversity*  which  vary  widely  in  their 
entrance  standards,  in  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  their  teachers,  and  in  the  qtiantity 
and  quality  of  their  instruction .  They  range 
from  the  highest  educational  institutions  to 
be  found  in  any  country  down  to  the  insti- 
tutions which  are  entirely  lacking  in  educa^ 
tional  merit  or  which  may  be  actually 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  diplomas.'' 

^'I^ospective  college  students  at  present 
have  no  reliable  list  to  guide  them  in  the 
selection  of  a  college.  They  are  frequency 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  insert  pretentious 
advertisements  in  popular  magazines  or  flood 
the  mails  with  circiilars  setting  forth  in 
glowing  terms  the  merits  of  their  respective 
schools  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  schools 
may  have  no  moral  right  to  be  referred  to  as 
educational  institutions." 


Partial  lists  of  approved  colleges.  Dr. 
Ck)lwell  points  out,  have  already  been 
established  by  two  prominent  educational 
oi^anizations — the  Aasociation  of  American 
Universities  and  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools — 
which  are  fairly  reliable  so  far  as  they  go. 
The  former  association,  however,  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  "junior  colleges*'  which  are  in 
position  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  training 
in  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work.  The  latter  does  in- 
clude such  institutions,  but,  unfortimately, 
its  jurisdiction  covers  only  17  States.  The 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepai-atory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
covers  14  other  States,  requires  a  minimum 
standard  of  the  colleges  in  membership  and 
is  about  to  establish  a  list  of  approved  col- 
leges similar  to  that  of  the>  North  Central 
Association.  Then  its  list  of  approved  col- 
leges will  doubtless  include  a  much  larger 
number  than  are  at  present  indicated  in  its 
membersliip. 

*' There  is  need  of  reliable  standardizing 
agencies,"  says  Dr.  Colwell,  "which  will 
establish  lists  of  approved  colleges  in  7 
Western  States  and  in  10  North  Atlantic  and 
New  England  States.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
agencies  will  soon  be  inaugurated,  that  all 
the  agencies  will  be  affiliated  or  merged  so 
as  to  establish  uniformity  of  standards,  and 
that  a  naticm-wide  list  of  approved  colleges 
may  bo  established.  In  the  investigations  • 
to  be  made  hereafter  by  all  these  stand- 
ardizing agencies,  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
medical  education,  it  is  hoped  that  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  equipment 
and  facilities  available  for  the  teaching  of 
the  essential  premedical  sciences— physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  including  both 
didactic  and  laboratory  instruction.'! 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


SOTABIANS  IN  DRIVE  FOR  l»rrES  SCHOQLEL 


Niagara  Falls  Rotary  Cbth  Seeks  to  Enlist  Sotary  Clqbs  Throughoiit  Country  for  Better 
Teadiers'  Salaries  as  First  Step  fai  Better  EAicalisBal  F^MMics. 


"The  greaiteit  natknial  institution— the 
public  school— is  now  deteriozating.  Can 
vcaUowit?" 

With  this  statement  and  question  the 
Botary  Club  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  begins 
an  appeal  to  rotary  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  to  work  vigorously  for  better 
public  schools,  and  as  a  aocesaary  step, 
immediate  increases  in  the  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers. 


The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Niagara 
Palls  oiganisation  and  transmitted  to  all 
rotary  clubs  Umnighout  the  country  are  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Rotary  Club  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recoj^nizes  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  the 
greatest  force  in  the  country,  ior  the  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  social  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  countries,  the  greatest  means 
for  developinjg  a  proper  and  intense  national 
spirit  of  patriotism,  love  of  coimtry,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  underiying  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty  upon  which  both 
Governments  are  founded,  and  on  which 
they  must  be  developed  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past; 

Wliereas  the  public  school  system  is  the 
greatest  agency  in  the  country  in  overcoming 
prejudices  due  to  difierent  r^igious  beliefa, 
social  wtanding  and  racial  deriviatives;  that 
by  means  of  teaching  a  common  standard  of 
eaucation  and  national  ideals,  it  creates  a 
tolerance  and  respect  for  differences  which 
are  in  reality  (A  minor  importance,  but  wMch 
arc  and  have  been  resaoded  as  ol  major  im^ 
portance,  and  whicn  at  times  becomes 
sources  of  serious  dissension  when  not  prop- 
eriy  combated  and  prevented,  thnugh 
proper  and  unifonn  education  ol  youth. 

Resolved,  therefore^  That  it  is  of  ^ital  im- 
portance to  mamtam  the  high  standard  of 
the  public  school  system  of  both  countries 
and  to  extend  and  improve  it;  that  in  order 
to  accomplif^  this,  the  hieh  standard  of 
teachers  must  be  maintained,  that  teachers 
must  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  salary  to 
propeiiy  compensate  for  the  high  quality  of 
service  demanded  of  ^em;  recognizing  the 
necessary  costly  tninini^  tbey  must  receive 
to  fit  them  for  their  posLtioas,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  compensation 
which  will  assure  them  more  than  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

^  Present  Pay  Inadeqaafa. 

Rewlved,  That  the  present  salaries  of 
teachen  in  many  cases  do  not  recognize 
these  requirements,  and  are  insufficient  to 
Aich  an  extent  that  Hie  whole  public  school 
system  is  about  to  deteriocate  in  standard 
ioiougfa  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
high  ability  entering  the  profession. 

Retohed,  That  the  profesnon  of  teachine 
js  of  such  a  high  moral  character,  buea 
jalmost  wholly  on  penonal  service,  that  it 
ill  becomes  the  prafession  as  a  whole  to 
(present  its  case  to  the  public  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Rotary  Club  is  committed  to,  and 


founded  upon,  the  principle  of  service,  that 
it  is  well  within  its  province  to  recognize 
these  condi'Uons  by  orii^jng  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  with  an  appeal  that 
they  be  met. 

Ruolvtd,  ilierefort.  That  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Nia^ra  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  indorsii]^  these 
resdutions,  seek  to  meet  the  conditions  re- 
lefTed  to  by  inaugurating  a  movement  along 
these  lines  in  our  local  commimity,  further- 
more that  a  set  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  every  Rotary  Club  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  an  appeal  for  their 
adoption  locally,  and  that  a  set  of  these 
resGuutioos  be  uHwarded  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions  of  the  Intomational  Asso- 
ciation of  Rotary  Clubs  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  be  presentod  at  the  next  annual 
convention  of  the  Intematioiial  Association 
of  Rotary  C^ubs  with  a  request  for  their 
adoption,  and  the  indorsement  of  same  by  a 
concerted  intomational  movement  of  all 
rotary  clubs. 

NeceMlly  for  Edncafiiig  Uie  Pnbtte. 

In  the  circular  tcansoutting  the  resolu- 
tions the  Niagara  club  says: 

What  the  rotary  club  should  get  behind, 
and  educate  the  community  to  ^t  behind, 
is  the  following  series  of  propositions: 

1.  That  the  teaching  pimeeBion  in  this 
community  as  in  all  others  is  seriously 
underpaid. 

2.  That  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  increase  trachers'  salaries,  not  merely 
to  a  point  at  which  it  is  at  piesent  posnUe  to 
obtam  teachers,  but  to  a  point  commensu- 
rate with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers,  and  one  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  result  in  bringing  an  ade- 
t|uate  number  of  lecruits  of  the  right  type 
into  the  profession. 

3.  That  if  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  by  this  community  placed  its  scale 
temporarily  out  of  line  with  scales  else- 
where, this  could  6aly  result  in  attracting 
to  this  community  the  best  available  teach- 
ins  material. 

We  feel  that  the  rotary  club  should  signify 
to  the  board  of  education  the  firm  convic- 
tton  el  its  membeis  that  action  on  these 
lines  is  necessary  in  the  highest  interests  of 
the  community,  that  its  members  will  be 
firmly  behind  the  board  in  any  steps  it 
takes  in  this  directkm ,  and  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  create  by  education  a  general 
recognition  in  the  community  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  action. 


A  VOTE  CEREMONY  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 


That  colleges  should  have  ceremonies 
of  induction  into  voting  citizenship,  pref- 
erably In  February  every  year,  for  stu- 
dents readiing  the  age  of  21  while  hi  col- 
lege, Is  suggested  by  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Wil- 
liams, of  Drnry  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Prof.  Williams  says,  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  School  and  Society  : 


"Initiation  ceremonies  upon  cntnuiesi 
into  citisenshlp  intended  to  impress  the 
young  mind  with  new  responsibilities  have 
been  general  in  the  human  race.  They 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  were  common  with  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Tribes  as  primitive  as  the 
recent  inhabitants  of  Central  Australia 
have  used  elaborate  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion into  the  citizenship  of  the  tribe. 
Since  with  them  a  highly  educated  intelli- 
gence was  not  necessary  for  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  the  boy  was  ushered  into  citi- 
zenship upon  reaching  adolescence. 

"  We  have  placed  the  age  at  21  years. 
Nearly  all  college  graduates  reach  the  age 
of  21  when  in  college.  In  this  fact  is  the 
college's  unique  opportunity.  A  ceremony 
of  induction  Into  citizenship  may  be  pro- 
vided having  tJie  standing  and  traditions 
of  the  college  behind  it.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  each  college  provide  for  such 
an  occasion  in  February  of  each  year. 
The  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  only  ones  we  recognize  as  public  holi- 
days, make  February  peculiarly  the  Amer- 
ican birthday  month.  Every  one  likes  to 
have  his  birttiday  remembered.  A  stu- 
dent would  be  grateful  to  his  alma  mater 
for  such  recognition.  An  annual  college 
birthday  party  would  furnish  an  impres* 
sive  occasion  for  the  ceremony  here  recom* 
mended. 

"It  would  be  easy  for  a  small  college 
or  one  of  average  size  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  Suppose  a  banquet  party  was  ar- 
rangeil  for  the  entire  membersliip  of  the 
college,  each  person  paying  for  his  own 
plate.  At  a  table  fittingly  decorated 
would  i>e  seated  all  students  reaching  the 
age  of  21  during  the  year.  Appropriate 
addresses .  could  be  made  by  capable 
spcaker-s,  the  final  one  by  the  college 
president.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
dress he  might  call  on  the  novitiates  in 
citizenslilp  to  stand  la  token  of  their  loy- 
alty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  their 
determination  to  use  for  the  higtiest  ends 
the  franchise  soon  to  be  theirs.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  all  future  elcctiou  days  In 
the  lives  of  these  young  people  would 
arouse  the  association  of  such  simple  and 
solemn  exercises?  " 


EDUCATIOMAL  TSSMS  DBTOIBD. 


A  compilation  of  definitions  of  educational 
tenns,  diawn  from  authorative  sources,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
under  tlie  duection  of  Dr.  H<»ry  R.  Evans, 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Definitions  of  such 
terms  as  agricultural  education,  apprentice- 
ship! average  attendance,  certificate,  college, 
ete.,  are  brought  together  In  mimeographed 
form  for  discussion  by  school  men. 

The  mimeographed  flheots  containing  the 
definitions  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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SCHOOE  UFE. 


MARYLAND  AND  DISTRICT  TRADE  UNIONISTS  BACK  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM. 


Ask  $1,080  Minimum  Salary  for  Teachers,  Retirement,  Wider  Use  of  School  Plant,  and 
Other  Measare8--On  Record  in  Favor  of  Towner  BID  for  Federal  Aid. 


A  minimum  salary  of  $1,080  for  all  teach- 
ers, enactment  of  an  adequate  retirement 
law,  recognition  of  the  right  of  teachers  to 
organize  and  affiliate  with  union  labor,  and 
a  guarantee  of  full  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children,  are  among  the  demands  of 
the  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  met  in  convention 
at  Lonaconing,  Md.,  April  14-17.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  provide  as  follows: 

First.  In  order  to  place  our  teachers  upon 
a  proper  economic  basis: 

1.  The  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  statutes  providing  a  $1,080  mini- 
mum annual  salary  for  the  public  school- 
teachers of  Maryland  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  respectively. 

2.  The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Hollis  retirement  bill 
for  the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AdeqiiAto  ReUrenent  Leglalalfon. 

3.  The  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land of  an  adequate  retirement  and  pensions 
bill  for  the  teachers  of  Maryland,  which  shall 
grant  to  such  retired  teachers  a  pension  of 
at  least  $500  per  year. 

4.  The  amendment  of  the  school  laws  of 
Marylan(i  so  that  teachers,  when  required  to 
attend  summer  school,  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement for  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
necessary  expenses  so  entailed. 

5.  The  securing  for  the  teachers  of  tenure 
of  position  during  efficiency,  and  providing 
that  there  shall  be  no  dismissals  or  suspen- 
sions without  full  and  fair  public  hearings, 
at  which  the  teacher  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  being  attended  by  friend  and  represented 
by  counsel. 

Second.  In  order  to  promote  the  democ- 
ratization of  our  schools: 

1.  The  full  and  unhampered  right  of  the 
teachers  of  Maryland  and  the  District,  of 
Columbia  to  organize  and  affiliate  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

2.  The  adequate  representation  of  labor 
upon  all  boards  of  education,  whether 
elected  or  appointed. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
education  by  all  locals  and  central  bodies 
affiliated  with  this  federation,  as  well  as  by 
the  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Labor. 

AdTiaory  Teachers'  Cenjicas. 

4.  The  official  recognition  by  boards  of 
education  of  advisory  teachers*  councilB, 
elected  by  the  teachers,  in  order  (a)  that  the 


teachers  may  have  a  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  textbooks,  curricula,  school  policies, 
their  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
work;  (b)  that  the  needs  of  the  children 
whom  they  teach  may  be  fully  presented; 
and  (c)  that  the  classroom  teacher  may  the 
better  train  the  youth  in  the  ways  of  polit- 
ical a|id  industrial  democracy. 

5.  The  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  the  school  board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  people  themselves. 

6.  The  passage  of  legislation  providing 
free  textbooks  for  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  not  only  for  the  grades,  as 
at  present,  but  for  the  high-schools  as  well, 
in  order  to  promote  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Wider  Use  of  School  Plant. 

7.  The  wider  use  of  school  plants  as  cen- 
ters of  enlightenment,  educationally,  in- 
dustrially, and  economically  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  whole  people  in 
the  community  to  which  the  schools  belbng. 
The  establishment  of  night  schools  giving 
practical,  helpful  courses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  ambitious  mechanics,  tradesmen, 
and  workers  who  were  compelled  by  eco- 
nomic need  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 
The  making  of  school  libraries  available  to 
the  whole  community;  and  the  addition  of 
such  books  as  will  give  the  worker  a  real 
opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  in- 
dustrially, economically,  and  politically. 

8.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
wherever  practicable. 

9.  The  adjustment,  and  if  necessary  the 
expansion,  of  the  curricula  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  so  that  full  oppor- 
tunity for  preparation  in  the  callings  of  their 
choice  may  be  offered  the  children  of  our 
people;  the  adjustment  of  such  curricula  to 
community  need;  and  the  flexibility  of  such 
curricula  so  that  transfers  may  be  made  by 
the  student  from  one  course  to  another  upon 
good  personal  or  economic  reason. 

Health  and  Ph/Bical  EdacaUon. 

10.  The  enactment  by  the  l^;islature  of 
Maryland  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  more  adequate  physical  education 
laws  for  the  children  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  respectively. 

11.  That  adequate  continuous  dental  and 
medical  inspection  and  care  be  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Third.  The  paasage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Towner  educational 
bill,  H.  R.  15400,  or  its  equivalent. 

Fourth.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  the  schools  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  School  of  the  Fktare. 

The  preamble  to  the  resolutions  recites 
the  ftiith  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  It 
flays: 

''The  school  is  the  laboratory  of  ideals. 
There,  in  large  measure,  the  fruits  of  victory 
may  be  lost  or  won.  America 's  contribution 
to  the  realization  of  the  world's  ideals  will 
be  determined  by  her  public  school  system. 
Education  is  no  longer  an  exclusively  local 
matter.  It  is  one  of  local,  state,  and 
national  interest.  In  order  that.  America's 
contribution  may  be  a  worthy  one,  this 
country  must  have  a  comprehensive  and 
nation-wide  educational  betterment  pro- 
gram. She  sacrificed  men  and  money  with- 
out stint  to  win  the  war.  Now  she  must  be 
at  least  willing  to  spend  money  in  order  that 
the  fruits  of  the  war  may  not  be  lost.  Eng- 
land and  F^^nce,  in  spite  of  enormous  war 
debts,  are  appropriating  more  than  ever 
before  for  education.  America  must  do  as 
much;  she  can  not  afford  to  do  less. 

* '  The  success  of  our  school  system  depends 
very  laigely  upon  the  school-teachers  of  the 
country.  We  can  have  schools  without 
buildings;  but  we  can  not  have  schools  with- 
out school-teachers.  Their  status  is  a  matter 
of  vital  public  concern. 

"Even  many  of  the  so-called  soulless  cor- 
porations realize  their  product  depends  fully 
as  much  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  working 
personnel  as  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 
The  product  of  our  schools  is  human  char- 
acter. It  follows,  then,  that  the  happiness, 
welfare,  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel are  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
educational  system. 


"But  the  teachers  of  America  to-day  are 
subjected  to  a  system  of  economic  oppression 
and  intellectual  repression.  The  average 
■alary  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, is  about  $475  a  year,  or  less  than  that 
of  the  unskilled  and  illiterate  laborers. 

"We  must  realize  also  that  democracy  in 
government  and  in  industry  can  never  be 
fully  attained  unless  there  is  democracy  in 
education. 

"The  classroom  teachers  are  the  real  edu- 
cators of  the  youth;  yet  they  have  little  or 
no  voice  in  the  determination  of  textbooks, 
of  curricula,  of  educational  policies,  of  wages 
or  the  conditions  of  their  work.  They  im- 
part ideas  which  too  frequently  are  imposed 
upon  them.  There  is  little  or  no  (jiance  on 
their  part  for  initiative,  opportunity  f<»r 
development,  nor  encouragement  for  con- 
structive work. 
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HYGIENE   AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


WEIGHIMC   AND  MEASURING   TESTS  IN 
MORE  THAN   U,000  COMMUNITIES. 


Sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  GitieB^  towns,  and  villages  in  the 
United  States  have  taken  part  in  the  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  testa  of  children's  year, 
according  to  figures  made  public  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  which,  with  the  local 
child  welfare  committees  of  the  Ck)uncil  ol 
National  Defense,  put  across  the  children's 
year  program. 

To  this  total  should  be  added  many  rec- 
ords sent  in  to  the  bureau  from  places  not  on 
the  map  except  as  rural  free  delivery  routes. 

In  Illinois  1,261  cities  and  towns  partici- 
pated in  the  test — more  than  in  any  other 
State.  In  actual  number  of  individual 
records  turned  in,  Wisconsin  leads,  although 
a  smaller  number  of  towns  there — 1,065 — 
have  sent  in  records. 

Twelve  hundred  and  twelve  Iowa  com- 
munities gave  their  babies  and  young 
children  a  chance  to  tip  the  scales  and  com- 
pare themselves  with  the  governmental 
yardsticks,  while  Ohio  ranks  fourth  with 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS. 

By  T.  COLSMAN  DuPONT. 


I  always  want  a  man  wko 
looks  after  his  health.  A 
strong,  upstanding,  sqnare- 
shonldered  fellow,  whose 
muscles  are  whipcord  rather 
than  putty,  is  usually  apt  to 
forge  ahead  against  all  sorts 
of  odds.  The  man  who  is  of 
inferior  physique  and  who 
doesn't  look  after  his  health 
properly  is  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Good  health,  in  a  sense, 
is  at  the  base  of  all  business 
achievements,  for  the  pace 
nowadays  is  too  gruelling  for 
weaklings.  The  time  a  man^s 
best  effort  is  most  needed  is 
when  a  crisis  has  to  be  faced ; 
and  unless  a  man  is  thoroughly 
fit  physically  the  extra  strain 
and  stress  and  emotion  are  apt 
to  play  havoc  with  him  at  the 
crucial  moment. 


944  celebcations,  and  MiaBOUii  fifth  with  794. 
Even  far-ofE  Hawaii  sent  reports  from  three 
different  towns — Honolulu,  Kakuku,  and 
Tora- 

In  these  places  where  the  wdghing  and 
meaaming  is  done  follow-up  work  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  local  commit- 
tee members,  who  hope  that  between  now 
and  the  Ist  of  July—for  three  months'  grace 
was  allowed  them  after  the  oflBcial  end  of 
the  children's  year  in  April — many  perma- 
nent uikdertakingB  for  children  will  be  under 
way,  which  will  long  outHve  children's 
year. 

The  following  is  a  list  (rf  the  States  with 
the  number  of  towns  in  each  which  have 
sent  records  to  the  Children's  Bureau  thus 
far: 

Alabama «.  185 

Arizona.. ..». ..- ••.. ^  39 

Arkansas ^ ^  224 

CaMfomia ^ .^^ 594 

Colorado ...^ ^  391 

Connecticut..  —  —  ^^...,.. «.  281 

Delaware...  .••.«-... — •  54 

Florida ^ 165 

Georgia «.  244 

Hawaii .•  3 

Idaho -  227 

Illinois -  1,261 

Indiana —  786 

Iowa 1,212 

Kansas «.  224 

Kentucky ..— «.  333 

Louisiana...^..  — —.1^— ..—•.»...  .^  619 

Maine — .  84 

Maryland ^^^^ «,  391 

Massachusetts •  288 

Michigan..—.^ ...  — ^  497 

Minnesota ..— — «.«.  700 

Mississippi «.  188 

Missouri ^  794 

Montana ...«—.*—•.  —  •....«.•  161 

Nebraska —.«—..•. ..«.—  645 

Nevada —  50 

New  Hampshire —-. —  193 


New  Jersey 264 

New  Mexico 18 

New  York — 562 

North  Carolina 97 

North  Dakota «.  639 

CHno - :  944 

Oklahoma , 298 

Or^on 288 

Pennsylvania 49 

Rhode  Island 15^ 

South  Carolina 104 

South  Dakota 343 

Tennessee. 199 

Texas 157 

Utah 211 

Vermont .' ,  99 

Virginia 74 

Washington 281 

West  Virginia 20 

Wisconsin ,  1,065 

Wyoming 1 10 


RURAL  TEACHERS  AND  THR  MILK 
PROBLEM, 


How  teachers  in  rural  elementary  schools 
may  use  Farme»'  Bulletin  602,  on  Clean 
Milk,  is  described  by  the  States  Relation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
recent  leaflet.  Besides  outlining  topics  of 
study,  the  leaflet  suggests  correlations  in 
language,  geogn^y,  and  arithmetic,  m 
follows: 

*  'Language:  A  written  report  on  the  district 
survey  and  a  summary  of  the  facts  dis- 
covered will  make  a  good  lesson  in  language. 
Similar  reports  of  field  trips  and  oth^  obser- 
vation work  will  give  additional  drill  in 
language. 

''Geography:  Trace  the  milk  market 
routes  and  locate  the  chief  centers  to  which 
the  market  milk  of  the  district  is  shipped. 
Draw  a  map  of  the  district,  locating  thereon 
the  important  facts  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
trict survey. 
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OflScial  Organ  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
r.  l\  CbAXTON,  Commissioner  of  Bdncation. 


Terms>Sonooi«  Lips  is  mailed  free  to  State,  citT, 
and  couaty  superintendents,  principals  of  high  scboola. 
and  a  few  other  ddmtnistnitfve  Officers.  Additional 
subscriptions,  50  cents  a  year.  .    ^ 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 
of  DoeomeDts,  GoTernmentPrintinfr  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  should  be  made  by  cash  or  money 
order.   Stamps  are  not  accepted. 


WHAT  IS  AMERICANIZAnON? 


There  can  be  no  objection  to  Americaniza- 
tion work  among  any  group  when  it  ia  under- 
stood in  the  way  Don.  D.  Lescohier,  of  the 
Umveiaity  of  Wificonflin,  understands  it. 

In  Prof.  Lescohier*©  conception,  Ameri- 
canization in  the  United  States,  and  Cana- 
dianization  in  Canada,  differ  fundamentally 
in  their  spirit,  method,  and  purpose  from  the 
efforts  of  Germany  to  Germanize  Poland, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Alsace-Lorraine;  of 
Austria  to  Austrianize  the  Czechs  and 
Croats;  and  of  Turkey  to  suppress  the  na- 
tionalism of  the  Armenians.  The  Central 
Powers  tried  to  crush  the  national  cultures 
and  customs  of  peoples  over  whom  they  had 
acquired  power  by  force  of  arms.  They  con- 
tinually subjected  them  to  the  efforts  of  con- 
querors who  sought  to  suppress  the  language 
and  traditions  that  had  obtained  in  the  ac- 
quired territories,  and  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  language,  government,  and  culture  of  the 
conqueror: 

'' Americanization  has  nothing  in  common 
with  such  efforts  as  these,''  says  Mr.  Lesco- 
hier.  '*It  is  an  effort  to  assist  the  alien 
Itmong  us  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  par- 
take of  the  best  in  American  life  and  thought. 
It  is  an  effort  to  provide  facilities  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  America  and  its  life.  It  is  a  movement  to 
help  him  share  the  privileges  and  benefits 
that  a  democracy  offers  to  its  people,  and  to 
fit  him  for  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  in 
a  democratic  Commonwealth.  It  aims  to 
help  him  know  our  national  life;  to  help  him 
make  our  traditions,  heroes,  and  ideals  his; 
to  inspire  in  him  a  love  for  America  and  what 
it  stands  for;  to  win  his  heart  to  the  things  we 
love. 

''  But  Americanization  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  Americans  to  under- 
•tand  the  peoples  who  have  come  to  them 
from  foreign  lands  as  for  those  peoples  to 
become  acquainted  with  America.    Kvery 


people  whose  ieeC  have  pressed  our  soil  has 
brought  to  us  traditions,  customs,  capacities, 
ideals,  and  personal  qualities  which  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  America.  Each  race 
or  nationality,  when  it  first  came  to  our 
shores,  had  Xa  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  Each  one's  capacity  was 
undervalued  by  the  American  during  the 
early  years  of  its  migration  to  America,  be- 
cause It  had  to  rely  principally  upon  com- 
mon labor  for  a  livelihood  while  it  was  learn- 
ing our  language  and  customs  and  fitting 
itself  into  our  national  life.  The  indiffer- 
ence and  hardly  disguised  contempt  which 
a  large  number  of  Americans  felt  toward  the 
Italian  or  the  Slav  during  the  25  years  from 
1890  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  experi- 
enced in  earlier  years  by  the  Irishman,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  German, 
Scandinavian,  and  Belgian.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  help  the  American  understand  the 
newcomer  and  appreciate  the  contribution 
which  he  will  make  to  our  national  life  as  to 
help  the  immigrant  understand  the  Amer- 
ican. 

"There  is  another  point  which  Americans 
must  be  taught  to  remember.  Every  alien 
who  comes  to  America  comes  here  because  he 
believes  that  America  is  a  better  place  to  live 
than  His  homeland.  He  comes  here  hope- 
fully, expectantly,  eagerly.  He  comes  here 
in  a  receptive  mood.  The  only  reason  that 
alien  propaganda  has  been  able  to  retain  a 
hold  on  part  of  the  immigrants  has  been  that 
we  have  fidled  to  pro^-ide  them  with  proper 
educational,  industrial,  anfl^  social  oppor- 
tunities to  become  a  real  part  of  our  life. 
They  have  not  found  us  responsive,  and 
their  entbusiasm  has  been  chilled.  They 
have  concluded  that  we  did  not  care  about 
them.  '  Americanization  must  teach  the 
American  to  value  the  people  who  have  come 
to  us,  and  cause  liim  to  assist  the  alien  to 
enter  into  flie  privileges  and  duties  of 
America's  adopted  sons." 

Americanization  is,  then,  a  process  of 
education,  of  mutual  understanding,  of 
growing  together,  as  Mr.  Xeecohier  points 
ou t .  It  can  nof  be  accompTished"  by  any  one 
agency.  The  public  schools  can  reach  some 
of  the  adults;  tlie  Y.M.  and  Y.'W.C.A.,  the 
social  settlements,  the  welfare  work  of  em- 
ployers, the  labor  unions,  have  important 
parts  to  play;  while  the  university's  re- 
search Work  and  training  of  leaders  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  specialized  knowledge  and 
leadership.  Improvements  in  labor  condi- 
tions, in  land  laws,  in  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  and  in  methods  of  labor  distribution  are 
as  important  as  any  of  the  educational  work. 
They  will  remove  many  of  the  immigrant's 
causes  of  bitterness.  Community  and  social 
centers;  women*s  an4  civic  clubs;  and  the 
aroused  interest  of  churches,  parochial 
schools,  fraternal  orders,  and  companies 
engaged  in  land  colonization  arc  all  essential 
to  the  task.    In  a  W(^,  Americanization  is 


a  process  of  mental  and  spiritual  reconBtruc- 
tion,  which  must  be  accomplished  by  a 
multitude  of  forces  in  our  national  life. 
Tlie  essential  thing  now  is  that  those  forces  \ 
be  wisely  directed  so  that  they  may  accom-  I 
plish  the  needed  result,  rather  than  produce  i 
evil  results  by  their  misdirected  though  well-  \ 
intentioned  efforts. 


FINANCUL  PUGHT  OF  THE  BUBAL 
SCHOOUS. 


''The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the 
rural  schools  at  this  time  of  excessively  hi^ 
coste  is  financial,"  says  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  in 
Bulletin,  1919,  No.  7  (Rural  Education): 

''If  rural  children  are  to  get  opiXHrtunities 
for  education  equivalent  to  those  afforded 
city  children,  much  more  money  must  be 
expended  for  their  education  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  Not  only  is  less  money 
being  expended,  child  for  child,  in  niral 
communities  than  in  the  industrial  places, 
but  if  rural  children  are  to  get  this  equal 
advantage,  even  more  money  must  be  ex- 
pended than  is  now  being  invested  on  the 
eduoition  of  city  children,  for  the  reason 
that  education  in  nural  communities  will 
always  be  more  expensive  than  in  the  larger 
schools  in  oiganized  centers.  In  rural  dis- 
inctB  with  the  many  school  plants,  the  n^tio 
of  teachers  to  pupils  will  always  continue 
larger  than  in  the  cities.  The  upkeep,  fuel, 
etc.,  cost  more  in  the  rural  schools.  •Trans- 
portation facilities  have  to  be  provided  and 
teachers'  salaries  increased  if  good  teachers 
are  to  be  obtained.  In  some  sections  rural 
teachers  are  beginning  to  be  p&id  more  than 
teachers  of  the  grade  schools,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  the  country  schoola  at  all. 

"There  is  urgent  need  for  serious  readjust- 
ment in  the  prevailing  methods  of  school 
taxation.  So  long  as  schools  are  supported 
chiefly  through  local  taxation  it  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain  funds  required  to  give 
rural  children  the  advantages  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  city  cliildren.  The  country 
needs  progressive  legislation  in  this  field. 
State,  county,  and  local  taxation  should  be 
resorted  to.  It  is  eminently  fair  that  the 
State  as  a  whole  be  t«xed  for  the  education 
of  all  of  its  citizens.  This  rate  of  taxation 
should  not  exceed  in  any  case  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  school  maintenance  of 
the  State  and  be  distributed  among  the 
schools  as  an  award  of  merit.  The  coimty 
may  properly  bear  the  main  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, this  to  be  used  for  such  general  school 
maintenance  as  teachers'  salary,  upkeep  of 
school  property,  etc.,  and  should  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
Finally,  the  local  school  community  should 
retain  the  right  of  levying  taxes  for  extraor- 
dinary purposes,  otherwise  local  initiative 
might  die  for  want  of  proper  stimulus." 
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'  Physical  and  occupational  re-education  of  the 
maimed,  by  Jean  Camiis,  with  the 
colhiboration  of  A.  Nyns  [and  others]; 
authorized  translation  by  W.  F. 
Castle,  with  articles  on  British  insti- 
tutions by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson »  Mar- 
garet Sale,  and  Dudley  M.  Myers. 
New  York,  W.  Wood  and  company, 
1919.    195  pp.    illus.    120. 

A  translation  of  one  of  the  most  pract  ical  and  authori. 
tativo  of  the  Fieneh  books  on  reeducation  of  cripples, 
tnie  appendix  contains  descriptions  of  rehabilitation 
work  in  England.  ' 

ExperimentM  in  educational  psychology,  by 

Daniel  Starch.   Revised.   New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1919.    204 

pp.    diagrsr    12®. 

This  new  Mition  of  Dr.  Stareh's  work  includes 

{  tiiapters  on  individual  differences  m  abilities  in  school 

I  ftubjocts;  distribution  of  marks,  and  the  coefficient  of 

V  correlation,  besides  tables  of  results  for  various  tests, 

and  questions  on  the  results  of  experiments. 

The  initnictor,  the  man  and  the  job,  by 
Charles  R.  Allen.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  6.  Lippincott  company 
[cl919].    373  pp.    12®. 

Attempts  to  make  available  to  the  industrial  instruc- 
>  tor  the  body  of  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  already 
•vailabk}  for  the  teacher  in  general  schools.    The 
luithorsays: 

Vor  a  long  time  men  in  trades  and  industries  hare 
been  imparfmg  what  they  knew  to  learners,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  some  sort  of  an  instructing  process  has 
been  carried  on. 


It  is  equally  true  that  for  a  long  time  those  whose 
losiflMs  it  was  to  impart  knowledge  have  been  team- 
ing how  to  teach;  thai  is,  they  have  been  learning  the 


prauBipks  and  practices  of  the  teaching  trade. 

Sinoe  the  Industrial  instructor  has  usually  stuck  to 
hn  shop  and  the  teadier  has  stuck  to  his  school,  the 
I  body  ofknowledge,  experience,  and  skill  in  the  teaoiing 
'  trade  has  not  been  available  to  the  trade  instructor,  so 
that.  In  general,  trade  Instruction  in  industry  and  In 
vocational  schools  has  been  carried  on  without  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  the  teadier's  trad«. 

Tmining  courses  for  vocational  iustnictors  where 
they  have  been  established  have  aimed  at  meeting  this 
dtmculty  by  presenting  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  teaiobing  trade  in  stich  a  manner  that  industrial 
Instructors  could  apply  them  in  their  own  special  line 
of  instniction.  but  in  many  oases  trade  in.structors  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  'of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  courses. 
This  book  Ls  intended,  therefore,  to  serve  two  put- 
,  poses— to  serve  as  a  handbook  to  instnictors  in  indus- 
»ial  plants,  and  also  to  serve  as  "instruction  notes'! 
In  Instructor  training  courses. 
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KNOW  YOUR  SCHOOL. 


Kane,  Pa.,  Gives  a  New  Version  of  an 
Old  Story—The  "DaUy  Inquiry  Ex- 
press." 


Could   you   tell   a   stranger  wbat  your 

schools  are  doing? 
Could  you  mention  the  studies  your  child 

la  pursuing? 
Do  you  know  the  teachers  of  your  chil- 
dren, or  must  some  one  point  them  out* 

to  you? 
Do  you  know  whether  your  child  is  doing 

excellent,  mediocre,  or  poor  work  in 

school? 
Could  you  name  the  branches  in  which 

your  child  is  doing  excellent  work? 

These  are  the  problems  Supt.  H.  O. 
Dietrich,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  puts  to  tiie  citizena 
of  his  community  as  reasons  why  they 
should  take  the  "Inquiry  Express"  and. 
visit  the  schools  during  "  School  Visiting 
Week,"  March  4-«: 

In  the  printed  Invitation  to  the  "  S<*ool. 
Visiting  Week,"  which  went  to  every! 
house  in  Kane,  Supt  Dietrich  said :  i 

"With    the    multiplicity    of    demands' 
upon  us,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  upon  the 
schools.    We  have,  it  is  true,  a  few  peo-^ 
pie  interested  in  our  schools— the  board* 
of   education,   teachers,    parent -teacher' 
clubs,  mothers'  clubs,  and  a  few  additional 
organizations— but   all    these   are   as   a^ 
handful  in  comparison  to  the  population.  1 
People  should  know  school  facts — school! 
affairs  must  be  made  *  town  talk  * ;  cliam-[ 
hers  of  commerce,  clubs  of  all  sorts  must 
discuss— not  'cuss'— the  merits  or  de^' 
merits  of  the  schools;  groups  in  the  to-* 
bacco  shop  or  the  i>oolroom  must  arguo 
about  schools.    A  community  must  know; 
her  schools  as  she  knows  nothing  else.* 
The  schools  must  be  brought  close  to  the 
people,  not  merely  as  structures  of  brick, 
stone»  or  wood,  with  desks  and  teachers; 
not  merely  as  places  where  children  are 
kept  out  of  mischief  five  hours  a  day,  but 
as  Institutions  having  a  vital  relationship 
to  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 
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ART  MUST  BE  PROMINENT  IN 
TRADE  SCHOOL. 


American  Who  Drew  Up  Plan  for  Braiil 
School  EmphasiseB  Artistic  Side— Types 
of  Courses  Recommended. 


**Any  trade  Bchool  that  is  to  become 
popular  in  Brazil  must  give  a  certain  ac- 
cent to  the  art  side  of  the  trades  whenever 
that  is  possible/'  says  Charles  A.  Bennett 
in  a  report  on  a  proposed  school  of  trades 
recently  prepared  for  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  Brazilian  not  only 
wants  a  thing  to  be  durable  but  he  especially 
wants  it  to  be  beautiful.  It  must  appeal  to 
his  imagination,  to  his  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
his  reason,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory.  This 
element  that  educators  arc  trying  to  stimu- 
late in  the  North  American  people  is  in- 
herent in  the  South  American  people  be- 
cause of  their  ancestry. 

"While  the  pressure  of  modem  economic 
and  national  life  is  forcing  industrial  enter- 
prise and  more  practical  education  upon  the 
Brazilian,  such  enterprise  and  such  educa- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy,  but 
rather  they  should  be  re(iuired  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  that  precious 
spiritual  trait  that  gives  charm  and  value  to 
things  made  with  the  hands." 

Type  of  School  Rcconuncnded.  ' 

A  trade  school  should  contribute  to  the 
training  of  four  types  of  workers,  according 
to  Mr.  Bennett: 

**  A .  The  tradesman — skilled  in  the  whole 
•of  a  trade. 

*'B.  The  technologist— educated  theoret- 
ically and  practically  in  industrial  processes 
»i  a  group  of  trades. 

"C.  The  teacher — trained  in  pedagogy  as 
well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  one  or 
Adore  trades. 

"  D.  The  operative — ^semiskilled  or  skilled 
in  a  narrow  range  of  work. 

COURSES  FOR  TRADESMEN. 

"  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  courses 
for  tradesmen  furnish  the  broad  foundation 
curricula  of  the  school.  If  these  are  prop- 
erly provided  with  equipment  and  space, 
comparatively  little  more  is  needed  for  the 
other  three.  The  course  for  technologists  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  a  combination  of  the 
most  vital  elements  of  several  tradesman 
courses;  the  teacher's  course  supplements 
either  a  single  tradesman  course  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  courses  or  parts  of  such 
courses;  while  the  courses  for  operatives  are 
small  sections  of  the  courses  for  tradesmen. 

*'The  most  satisfactory  length  for  a  day 
tradesman  course  is,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  two  years.  Requirements  for  admis- 
sion, however,  for  this  length  of  course  must 


be  kept  rather  high.  The  age  limit  should 
be  15  years.  The  sdiool,  however,  should 
provide  a  one-year  preparatory  course  for 
each  of  the  major  groups  of  tradeB--qne  for 
the  building  trades,  and  one  each  for  the 
machine  trades,  the  printing  trades,  the 
textile  trades.  Students  intending  to  enter 
the  leather  or  ceramic  trades  might  tUce 
their  preparatory  work  with  the  students  of 
one  of  the  other  groups.  At  first  there  would 
be  no  obligation  to  placing  all  preparatory 
students  together  in  one  course.  When  the 
school  became  larger  a  differentiation  would 
be  desirable.  This  course  should  be  taken 
by  all  students  who  need  this  preliminary 
training." 

Covreeo  for  Tochoolociste. 

Rio  de  Janeiro's  trade  school,  if  it  follows 
Mr.  Bennett's  plans,  will  give  at  least  one 
course  for  technologists  in  each  of  the  six 
groups  of  trades — one  in  the  building  group 
for  architectural  draftsmen,  construction 
superintendents  and  contractors;  one  in  the 
machine  group  for  machine  draftsmen,  super- 
intendents, and  factory  owners;  one  in  the 
printing  group  for  superintendents  and  office 
executives;  one  in  the  textile  group  for  de- 
signers, salesmen,  and  executives  for  textile 
mills;  one  in  the  leather  group  for  chemists, 
superintendents,  and  other  executives  in 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  tanneries;  and 
one  in  the  ceramics  group  for  designers, 
uperintendents  and  executives. 

CooffSM  Iw  ToMhen. 

The  course  for  teachers  in  the  proposed 
Rio  de  Janeiro  school  of  trades  would  be  open 
only  to  graduates  of  the  courses  for  tradesmen 
or  of  the  courses  for  technologists  or  to  such 
as  have  had  similar  training  or  to  skilled 
tradesmen,  who  can  pass  the  requirements 
in  drawing,  science,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guage. 

**The  teacher-training  work,*'  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  '^should  grow  out  of  the  two-year 
^courses  for  tradesmen  or  for  technologists. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  is  to  be  trained  to 
become  a  teacher  of  pattern  making,  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  tradesman  course 
in  pattern  making  before  he  enters  the  course 
for  teachers  or  he  must  have  received  in- 
struction and  gained  experience  which  may 
be  considered  a  fair  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  teacher  of  drawing  or  of  ele- 
mentary industrial  work  or  manual  training 
is  to  be  trained,  he  might  be  a  graduate  of 
the  technologist  course. 

''The  first  essential  in  the  course  for  teach- 
ers is  to  make  sure  that  the  trade  knowledge 
and  experience  is  adequate.  Then  comes  a 
fundamental  factor  in  teacher  training — 
analysis  of  the  trade  processes  to  be  taught. 
After  this  analysis  of  processes,  the  next 
step  is  to  orgsmize  the  subjectrmatter  ele- 
ments thus  obtained  with  reference  to  teach- 
ing, but  this  must  be  done  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  with  knowl- 


edge of  what  others  have  done  in  developing 
courses  and  systems  of  industrial  training. 
Hence  the  importance  of  giving  courses  in 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  history  of 
industrial  education.  Finally  comes  the 
test  through  experience  in  teaching."- 

CooroM  for  OporatiTea. 

The  courses  for  operatives  recommended 
in  the  Bennett  report  are  essentially  small 
sections  of  courses  for  tradesmen. 

''This  is  because  their  jobs  are  much  nar- 
rower in  scope  than  a  trade,  and  because  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  study  and  in- 
struction is  very  limited,*'-  explains  Mr. 
Bennett.  ''As  a  rule,  aU-day  courses  are 
not  given  to  train  men  to  become  operatives. 
Instruction  is  reserved  for  a  few  hours  a 
week,  usually  from  two  to  ten,  taken  either 
from  the  work  time  of  the  operative  or  from 
his  leisure  hours.  If  it  is  taken  from  his  work 
time  without  reduction  of  wages,  this  is 
brought  about  either  by  law,  as  in  most 
German  and  in  a  few  American  States,  or  by 
agreement  between  school  officials  and  in- 
dustrial establichments,  as  in  a  few  large 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  is  taken  from  his  leisure  hours,  it  is 
usually  purely  Voluntary  on  his  part, 
though  in  some  cases  the  employer  offers 
special  inducements  in  the  way  of  promo- 
tion to  operatives  who  pursue  evening 
courses.  Whether  any  definite  inducement 
is  made  by  the  employer  or  not,  the  oper- 
ative knows  that  his  best  chance  for  ad- 
vancement comes  only  when  he  has  fully 
prepared  himself  for  it  through  instruction 
and  study  as  well  as  through  practical  ex- 
perience; and  the  former  can  best  be  ob- 
tained in  a  trade  school  of  high  standing. 
Every  trade  school  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  its  own  com- 
munity and  offer  such  courses  as  are  in 
greatest  demand.  This  demand  is  likely  to 
change  from  year  to  year. 

"The  best  results  in  evening  school  work 
have  usually  come  from  offering  brief  highly 
specialized  courses  in  sequence.  They  are 
made  brief  because  the  tuition,  if  any  be 
charged,  is  less  in  amount  at  any  one  pay- 
ment; and  because  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dents is  more  easily  held  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  Such  courses  are  often  highly  spe- 
cialized so  that  a  student  may  be  sure  to  get 
just  the  instruction  he  needs  to  help  him  in 
his  daily  work.  They  are  arranged  in  se- 
quence BO  as  to  induce  the  student  to  con- 
tinue through  the  next  course  and  perhaps 
through  several  courses  to  a  diploma. 

"The  School  of  Trades  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  reach  the  op- 
eratives in  the  factories  of  the  city,  offering 
them  the  largest  possible  variety  of  attrac- 
tive courses.  It  should  also  offer  courses  for 
trade  helpers  and  apprentices  who  wish  to 
advance  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  journeymen; 
and  courses  for  journeymen  who  wish  to  be- 
come foremen.  'Something  for  every  in- 
dustrial worker  in  Rio'  might  well  be  its 
motto  for  evening  class  instruction. 
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^MOOLUFE. 


"Those  eveniBg  and  ccmtisittatigii  flduol 

couRKs  flhould  incLttde  not  only  Buch  conzBee 

80  flhop  work,  drawing  and  ahop  technology, 

but  aliio  counes  in  language,  dtizenidiipy 

mathematics,     geography,     and     applied 

I  science.    Indeed,  almost,  if  not  quite  the 

I  whole  curriculum  of  the  all-day  students 

^  should  be  available  in  short-unit  courses  for 

operatives,  tradesmen,  foremen,  or  whoever 

:  can  use  them  to  advantage,  even  if  only  for 

I  a  few  hours  eadi  week. 

"In  this  way,  by  utilizing  its  equipment 
'both  daytime  and  evening,  the  sdhool  at 
i  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  render  the  maximum 
service  for  the  money  invested,  and  in  this 
way,  also,  can  it  raise  the  standard  of  skill 
I  and  efficiency  in  the  industries  of  the  cap- 
'  iUl  city/^ 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
AFTER  THE  WAS. 


noteMQi^'    Describes   tihe 
New  Tjpe  of  BeM  aad  His  Edncalloo. 


"The  present  opportunity  of  education 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  quickened  by  a  new  enthusi- 
asm,'^ writes  a  ''Demol»lised  jMofesBor"-  in 
the  April  Atlantic  Mimthly. 

''There  is  a  new  type  of  hero,  who  prom- 
ises to  supersede  the  pioneer,  the  athlete, 
and  the  self-made  business  man .   The  physi- 
ognomy of  this  new  hero  ia  not  yet  wholly 
clear.    But  all  would  agree  on  certain  of  his 
features.    He  possesses  the  dauntless  and 
precipitate  courage  that  springs  from  the 
conviction  of  right;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  with 
an  aptitude  for  the  promiscuous  social  rela- 
tionships that  spring  from  a  habit  of  trust 
instead  of  suspicion;  he  is  recklessly  indif- 
ferent to  tiie  form,  so  long  as  he  has  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  substance  of  the  thing;  be 
I  is  a  brother  of  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
,not  having  lived  long  enough  in  his  own 
)  little  comer  to  become  altogether  rooted 
there;  he  is  unafraid  of  change,  too  naive  to 
,  be  cynical,  and  does  not  n^fard  anything  as 
i  too  good  to  be  true,  so  that  he  is  constantly 
I  scandalizing  the  world  by  setting  to  woik 
to  bring  about  on  earth  what  more  knowing 
,  people  merely  contemplate  and  relegate  to 
;  heaven,  and  with  all  this  our  hero  has  two 
j  saving  graces— the  grace  of  humor  which 
I  saves  him  from  priggishness,  and  the  grace 
of  common  sense  whidi  saves  him  from 
f  fonaticism. 

PrrfBMiiiMl  mad  Tedudcal  SladlM  Ubenlised. 

''During  the  last  decade,  while  profes- 
sional and  technical  studies  have  been  im- 
proved in  rigor  and  thoroughness,  they  have 
,at  the  same  time  been  liberalized.  This  is 
I  notably  true  of  medicine,  so  that  the  student 
!  of  medicine  is  learning  to  think  of  himself, 


sot  as  a  'peactilaoiier'insiisiy,  tatasaserv- 
sat  of  the  community.  The  busmess  man 
is  coming  to  ieel  that  eivery  great  incbiBtrial 
psDblepi  is  a  moEral  fsobleoaL,  isvDlviBg  the 
reoanriliataon  ol  canflictiBg  istensls  and  «iC 
oenflicting  claims  to  heiditti,  happ(i.Tiew»  and 
<^)portttnity.  l^e  lawyer  realises  that  he 
is  called  to  be  more  than  aa  e^ert  in  litifa- 
tun.  He  sees  a  better  eppoctonz^  to  be 
the  adviser  of  buoness,  m  isBtnimeat  of 
paWc  service,  a  connseilor  ca  questions  of 
osDStitutiQnalaad  socialiefann.  The renilt 
of  these  changes  is  to  creata  a  demand  ia 
prof  essbtmal  and  tedmicai  schoeis  for  the 
underlying  and  outlying  brandies  of  knowlr 


EdncaUon  Not  a  Shampoo. 

Sf  The  kernel  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
this:  For  any  pcocess  to  be  profoundly 
educative,  there  must  be  a  passion  and  a 
problem.  There  must  be  something  very 
active  goiag  on  inside.  Education  can  not 
be  applied  to  one's  scalp  like  a  shampoo;  it 
is  an  incidental  benefit  obtained  in  the 
course  of  an  earnest  effort  to  get  something 
that  one  wants.  In  this  sense  all  real 
learning  is  learning  by  experience,  a  storing 
up  for  future  use  of  idess,  methods,  and 
habits  acquired  in  successful  action.  The 
pioper  educational  bait  is  a  live  and  appe- 
tising pfDhlem.  And  it  must  be  a  reason- 
ably specific  problem,  so  that  the  solution 
may  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  when 
it  comes.  The  proper  sequel  and  conrective 
check  to  effort  is  success  or  failure,  felt  to  be 
such  by  the  mind  that  makes  the  effort.  It 
follows  that  the  key  to  a  humane  and  liberal 
education  lies  in  a  keen  realization  of  the 
great  soul-stirring  problems. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  new  outlook  and  oppor- 
tunity for  American  colleges;  to  confirm  and 
to  exploit  the  new  public  interest;  to  reani' 
mate  all  humane  studies  by  connecting  them 
with  the  enlivened  humanity  of  the  Amer- 
ican youth;  to  focus  the  attention  ol  stu- 
dents on  the  great  outstanding  problems — 
the  problem  of  intematiDnal  security,  the 
problem  of  industrial  oiganization,  the 
]>roblems  of  health  and  happiness  and  of 
human  development;  to  create  in  every 
student  the  feeling  ttiat  these  problems  are 
his  problems,  and  to  set  him  on  fire  to  solve 
tliem;  to  teadx  whatever  may  be  needful  as 
a  part  of  the  equipment  for  service,  or  as  a 
personal  realization  of  the  new  and  better 
tjrpe  of  Americanism.  To  enter  upon  this 
new  enterprise  togedier  will  continue  the 
fine  comradediips  of  war  and  will  convert 
into  powerful  agencies  of  constructive  peace 
liie  memories  of  the  great  days  spent  in  tiie 
shadow  of  world-wide  calamity."- 


Vaughan  BCacOaughey  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  education  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 


TO  SSnSB  raSTOSY  STUDIES. 


Committee  of  Eight  Proposes  to  Make  Pro* 
tK  HMory  and  Edwatton  lor  CMi- 
•rthe  War. 


<' History  and  Educationfor  Citizenship'! 
is  the  theme  of  a  new  "  conmaittee  of  eight'! 
appointed  recently  by  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  the  National  Board 
lor  Historical  Serv^ice,  in  cooperation  iritk 
the  Commission  on  a  National  Program  for 
Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

The  copnmittee  conabts  of  William  C, 
Bagley,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versily;  Frank  S.  Bogardue,  Indiana  State 
Nonual  School,  Terre  Haute;  Julian  A.  C. 
Chandler,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rich- 
mond, Ya.;  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Samuel  B.  Harding,  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Historical 
Association;  Daniel  C.  Knowlton,  Central 
High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
Joseph  Schafer,  University  of  Oregon. 

School  Needs  to  be  Conaidered. 

After  pi^imiaary  meetings  in  Waahxagtoft 
and  New  Yoflk,  a  one-day  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held  in  Chicago  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  supplemented  by  a  conference  on 
March  1,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  with 
arepreseoLtative  group  of  Middle  Western 
educators,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a 
working  program  of  which  the  following  are 
the  salient  points: 

(a)  Starting  from  the  idea  of  education  for 
citisenshipfthe  committee  will  plan  courses 
in  history  for  the  eight  years  of  the  icommon 
school  and  the  four  years  of  high  school; 
taking  account  also  of  the  ''six-three-throo**. 
arrangement,  where  that  is  in  vogue.  In 
addit^n  it  will  consider  the  fecial  needs  of 
the  nonnal  school,  the  vocational  school,  the 
rural  school,  and  the  distinctive  Ameri- 
canization programs. 

(6)  As  its  most  uigent  problem,  the  com* 
mittee  will  study  the  question  of  the  high-^ 
school  history  courses,  and  will  prepare  a 
report  on  a  first  year  ot  history  and  a  second 
year  of  history  in  the  high  school.  These 
courses,  to  be  given  either  in  the  first  and 
second  or  the  second  and  third  years  (this 
|)oint  to  be  decided  after  further  investiga- 
tion), are  to  be  (1)  a  course  in  modern  history 
and  (2)  a  course  in  United  States  history. 

(c)  The  committee  accepts  the  report  of 
the  former  committee  of  e^t  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  (The  Studv  of 
History  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  New 
York,  Scribiren,  2909),  as  the  basis  of  the 
common-school  hisUnry  work,  but  it  expects 
to  study  this  report  with  a  view  to  adjusting 
its  reconunendations  to  the  new  situation 
which  will  result  from  a  recasting  of  the 
his^-'School  work,  and  for  the  purpose  ol 
e&ctine  other  improvements  that  may  seem 
practici3>le.  One  suggested  change  is  to 
strengthen  and  dignify  the  sixth-erado 
histc^,  covering  European  backgrounas,  in 
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ovder  to  make  it  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  modem  history  couise  in  the  high  school 
as  well  as  to  the  American  hiatory  couise  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  To  that  end 
the  committee  believes  the  sixth-grade  work 
in  history  should  be  made  a  basis  of  promo- 
tion, as  is  the  history  of  the  upper  two  years. 

(d)  For  controlling  its  procedure  in  the 
outlining  of  courses,  tlie  committee  will 
attempt  to  apply  the  principle  that  "  every 
new  step  in  niflftory  instmction  daould  be  a 
st^  forward  in  the  subject."  It  will  seek 
to  eliminate  duplication  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter  to  be  taught  at  each 
stage  of  the  work  in  history.  It  auso  contem- 
plates setting  up  some  effective  stamdards 
for  measuring  results  in  history  instruction. 

(c)  The  committee  are  agreed  that  methods 
of  teaching  history  should  be  considered  in 
the  forthcoming  report,  that  specimen 
lesson?  should  be  presented,  and  that  one  of 
thfi  guiding  prtncij^es  in  methodiology  is  the 
necessity  of  placing  greater  stress  than 
formerly  upon  significant  interpretative 
ideaa  as  opposed  to  a  multiplicity  of  unre* 
lated  facts. 

Statement  of  Ainui, 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  tentative 
statement  of  aims,  as  follows: 

1.  The  supreme  aim  in  the  teaching  of 
hiatory  and  social  science  is  to  give  positive 
direetion  to  the  growth  of  those  mental  and 
moral  qualities  ot  children  which,  rightly 
developed,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  highest 
type  or  citizenship.  • 

2.  We  gladly  acknowledge  that  all  sound 
training,  through  whatever  feature  of  the 
school  curriculum,  contributes  helpfully  to 
this  desired  end;  but  we  are  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  historical  training  affects 
the  resell t  most  directly. 

^.  Historical  training  (a)  frees  the  mhid 
irom  the  trammels  of  tline  and  places  substi- 
tuting the  idea  of  social  development  and 
chanffe  for  the  instinctive  notion  of  a  static 
social  world,  performing  in  this  respect  a 
service  in  education  analogous  to  that  per* 
fionned  by  biology  for  organic  nature  or  by 
geology  for  inorganic  nature.  (6)  It  tends 
to  produce  openmindedness,  which  miti- 
gates native  prejudice  and  permits  trath  to 
gain  recognition,  (c)  It  induces  patient 
injury  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  facts 
of  a  given  situation  before  passing  jud^ent. 
((f)  It  gives  some  grasp  upon  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  the  tests  of  accuracy. 
(e)  It  develops  that  form  of  judgment  which 
deals  with  the  fihifting  and  conditional 
relations  of  men  in  society,  supplementing 
the  scientific  judgment  which  arises  from 
the  study  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
and  of  n^athematics.  (/)  It  yields,  or  should 
yield,  the  high  moral  Bxtd  ethical  concepts  of 
loyalty  to  principles  and  to  institutions  by 
revealing  tne  cost  at  which  the  elements  of 
civilization  have  been  secured  for  us. 

The  committee  invites  correspondenee 
from  teachers  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  any  phase  of  the  problem  of 
teaching  history  and  citizenship.  'Com- 
munications may  be  sent  either  to  Joseph 
Schafer,  chairman,  11S3  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  Daniel  C.  Knowl- 
ton,  secretary.  Central  High  School,  Newark, 
N.J. 


The  Nebrasdca  legislature  has  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  study  of  any  foreign 
language  below  the  eighth  grade. 


LEXINGTON'S  SCHOOL  GARDEN  PAGEANT, 


Garden  Anny  CUldren  In  Kentucky  City  Cckbrate  Their  Achievements. 

By  Helen  Fitz-R^ndolph. 


Moving  like  shuttles  of  color  across  a  loom 
of  green,  weaving  the  living  tapestry  on 
which  was  unfolded  the  history  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Lexington  Division  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army, 
some  4,000  Kentucky  children  gathered  on 
the  campus  of  historic  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity on  April  15,  and  through  parades  and 
pageantry  revealed  anew  that  in  the  welding 
of  the  practical  and  imaginative  the  garden 
holds  the  rarest  possibilities. 

Their  imagination  kindled  by  the  opporr 
tunity  ta  appear  in  the  guiBO  of  swaying 
wild  flowers,  butterflies,  vividly  colored 
tomatoes,  carrots,  com,  and  ae  "plump  and 
pleasing''  potatoes,  as  well  as  in  the  rdles  of 
birds  and  ral>bit9,  %h»  children  of  all  the 
grades  and  their  older  brothenBiandsisteonB  of 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  garden  parade  with  the 
utmost  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

Hm  Binncr  of  tke  Crowed  Bttke  and  Hoe.' 

With  a  rscord  of  practical  ac^iieveniient  ia 
the  matter  of  gardens  cultivated,  food  har- 
vested, and  vegetables  canned  and  dried 
that  is  little  short  oi  remarkable,  the  chil- 
dren felt  that  they  w«re  entitled  to  a  day  of 
celebration,  and  no  victorious  army  "Over 
There"  celebrated  victory  in  a  more  enthu- 
siastic spirit  than  did  the  valiant  little  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  enlisted  under  the  bannef  of 
the  crossed  rake  and  hoe. 

Every  phase  of  the  city's  life  was  inter- 
woven with  the  garden  celebration,  and  no 
more  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight  was  ever 
glimpsed  in  Kentucky,  in  the  opinion  of 
onlookers,  than  that  of  the  parade,  in  which 
thousands  of  children,  attired  in  colorful 
manner,  swung  through  the  streets  of  the  his- 
toric Kentucky  city,  and  to  the  cadences  of 
bugle  and  £fe  assembled  in  Woodland  Park, 
where  they  heard  addxesses  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Francis,  director  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army.  The  most  picturesque  and 
noteworthy  features  of  the  parade  were 
recorded  in  motion  pictures  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A. 

The  mayor  of  Lexington  and  the  city  com- 
missioners, members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, platoons  of  police,  adult  garden  clubs, 
and  friends  of  the  schools  were  all  in  the 
line  of  parade.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
parade  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
grand  marshal  and  his  aides,  all  mounted 
on  Kentucky  thoroughbreds,  whose  satin- 
smooth  coats  glistened  in  the  April  sunshine. 
CatUnmtm  and  Floats. 

Evidencing  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
the  public  of  Lexington  holds  the  garden 


work  inangorated  through  the  Bureau  o( 
Education  was  the  whole-souled  and  eager 
cooperation  in  every  detail  that  could  con< 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  parade. 

Although  the  result  of  the  preparations  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  parade  was  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  the  cost  of  the  costumes  and 
floats  was  almost  nominal .  The  effects  were 
achieved  by  the  artistic  use  of  such  easily 
procured  articles  as  cr^pe  paper,  spring 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  colored  cheese- 
cloths. 

In  Older  to  simulate  the  wild  flowers  and 
vegetables,  each  child  wore  a  headdress  ol 
skillfully  combined  and  carefuUy  wrought 
cr^pe  paper.  White  frocks  and  blouses, 
worn  by  aU  the  children,  gave. conformity  to 
the  parade,  while  the  gaily  tossing  head* 
dresses  re|»oduced  in  striking  niAnner  beds 
of  multLcofored  flowera  and  growing  v^e* 
tables. 

Btttterfliea  Carrted  br  Soma  of  the  CUIdrea. 

Butterflies  made  of  paper,  painted  and 
wired,  to  sway  in  the  breezes,  were  carried 
by  many  children;  others  bore  tree  branches 
on  which  crows  and  other  birds  were  poised; 
apparently  awaiting  the  moment  of  flight. 
Children  in  the  costume  of  "Peter  Rabbit,** 
boys  attired  as  scarecrows,  and  little  girls, 
in  tattered  frocks  and  faded  shawls,  imper- 
sonating the  starving  children  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  for  whose  aid  the  assistance  of 
American  children  has  been  invoked,  gave 
added  color  and  diversity  to  the  parade. 

Floats  representing  the  '*  Penny  Lunches '! 
of  the  schools  (which  in  Lexington  have 
profited  greatly  by  gifts  of  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  the  children's  gardens); 
detachments  of  Boy  Scouts,  members  of  the 
high  schools  as  "color  guards"  for  "Old 
Glory,"  and  a  float  showing  "Columbia  to 
the  Rescue,"  were  included  in  the  more  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  parades. 

A  parade  composed  of  the  children  of  the 
white  graded  and  high  schools  was  held  in 
the  morning,  and  a  similar  parade,  in  which 
the  Negro  children  took  part,  occupied  the 
afternoon  hours.  The  Negro  children  of 
Lexington  have  shown  especial  aptitude  in 
domestic  science  and  manual  training,  and 
their  garden  work  has  been  exceedingly 
noteworthy. 

*'A   Garden   for   Erery   Chad—Every   Child   in   a 
Garden.'' 

Music  for  the  parade  of  the  white  schools 
was  provided  by  a  children's  band  from 
the  Odd  Fellows  Home,  and  the  parade 
of  the  negro  children  was    headed^  bj 
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detachment  of  negro  soldien,  among  them 
being  one  holder  of  the  croix  de  guerre. 

Following  the  automobiles  containing  the 
mayor  and  city  commissioners  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  and  Supt. 
M.  A.  Cassidy,  came  the  little  folk  of  the 
first  grades  attired  as  wild  floWers  and  but- 
terflies. Holding  hands,  the  little  ones 
* 'stepped  out"  proudly,  voicing  the  U.  S.  S. 
G.  A.  slogan,  *' A  Garden  for  Every  Child— 
Every  Child  in  a  Garden."  The  children 
of  the  second  grades  portrayed  a  mammoth 
onion  bed  beseiged  by  crows;  the  third- 
grade  children  represented  carrots,  with  the 
ubiquitous  "Peter  Rabbit!'  in  earnest  at- 
tendance, while  the  children  of  the  fourth 
grade  were  attired  as  **Love  Apples,"  as 
tomatoes  were  known  to  earlier  generations. 

Sanbonncts  and  Orcralls. 

Garden  hats  and  sunbonnets  and  overalls 
were  worn  by  the  childron  of  the  fifth  grades, 
who  marched  magnificently,  giving  the 
'* manual  of  arms"  with  hoe  and  rake. 
Floats,  representing  the  "Penny  Lunch" 
and  canning  and  vegetable-drying  work  of 
the  high-school  pupils,  were  interesting 
features  that  emphasized  the  close  con- 
nection between  gardening  and  domestic 
science.  All  principals  and  teachers  were 
in  line,  and  the  artistic,  musical,  and 
literary  features  of  the  parade  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  posters,  designing  of  floats, 
wording  of  slogans,  and  music  for  marches 
gave  tremendous  emphasis  to  the  close 
connection  that  exists  between  gardening 
work,  properly  carried  out,  and  other  lines 
of  study. 

Approximately  3,000  children  took  part 
in  Uie  parade  of  the  white  schools,  and 
1,400  marched  in  the  ranks  of  the  negro 
schools. 

Although  more  than  350  acres  were  culti- 
vated by  members  of  the  Lexington  Division 
of  the  School  Garden  Army  last  year,  Supt. 
Cassidy  expects  that  an  even  greater  acreage 
will  be  cultivated  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

Supt.  Cassidy  says  that  his  experience  in 
school  garden  work  gives  profound  corrobo- 
ration to  Commissioner  Claxton's  pronounce- 
ment that  "Gardening  teaches  children  in  a 
very  practical  way  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  morality— that  everyone  should  help 
to  pay  his  own  way  and  should  contribute 
to  his  own  support  by  some  kind  of  honest, 
intelligent,  productive  labor." 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FOR  SANTO 
DOMINGO. 

The  Dominican  Republic  through  its 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  arranging 
for  tlie  opening  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  connection  with  the  experiment 
station  established  last  year.  The  sum 
of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
military'  government  for  this  purpose. 


FREE    COMMON   SCHOOL    FOR   ALL   CHIL- 
DREN IN  POLAND. 

Children  in  Poland  are  to  be  required 
to  attend  school  for  at  least  seven  years, 
and  the  free  common  school  is  to  care 
for  all  children  of  all  circles  of  society, 
according  to  the  announced  program  of 
the  Polish  Minister  of  Education,  printed 
in  Dziennik. Ludowy  (Chicago). 

The  general  provisions  for  organizing 
schools  are  announced  as  follows : 

Children  are  to  be  required  to  attend 
school  for  at  least  seven  years;  self- 
governing  bodies  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  ministry,  extend  this  period,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  The  common  school 
is  intended  for  children  of  all  circles  of 
society.  It  is  to  be  free.  The  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  schools  is  to  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  secular  authorities. 
The  pupils  are  to  receive  instruction  in 
religion  provided  no  objection  Is  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  selection 
of  the  subject  matter  rests  with  the 
church  authorities,  while  the  pedagogical 
side  will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ministry.  The  program  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  more  intelligent  children  of  tlie 
peasants  and  laborers  to  pass  without 
difficulty  from  the  school  of  a  lower  type 
to  that  of  a  higher  one.  General  ability 
and  a  high  moral  standing  are  to  pave 
the  way  to  higher  education. 

The  middle  schools  are  to  undergo 
some  changes:  The  lower  classes  are  to 
be  separated  and  united  with  the  com- 
mon school;  the  higher  classes  are  to 
constitute  a  five-year  gymnasium.  The 
gymnasia  will  be  of  various  types.  The 
school  curriculum  Is  to  be  changed. 
The  study  of  classical  languages  Is  to 
he  reduced  considerably ;  only  one  foreign 
language  is  to  be  retained.  Considerable 
attention  Is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of 
Poland  with  the  view  of  familiarizing 
the  youth  with  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  the  present  moment  The  school 
Is  to  educate  a  new  generation  of  Poles, 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  citizenship  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  own 
country,  its  traditions,  and  economic 
needs;  citizens  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  men. 

In  his  announcement  the  minister 
points  out  that  it  is  of  prime  Importance 
to  make  the  teaching  profession  attrac- 
tive by  raising  the  salaries,  and  thus 
enabling  the  teachers  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  pedagogical  activities.  He 
therefore  proposes  that  the  State  shall 
regulate  salaries  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  especially  organize  normal 
schools  and  other  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions to  prepare  a  staff  of  competent 
instructor  for  new  schools  as  well  as  to 
assist  teachers  ah^eady  employed. 


BETTER  MUSICAL   EDUCATION   URGED   FOR 
ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 


"We  want  to  give  music  much  more  of  a 
place  in  our  schools,  from  the  elementary 
schools  upward,  and  in  our  universities,", 
says  Sir  W.  Henry  Hadow,  principal  of 
Armstrong  College,  Newca8tle-on-T3me,  Eng- 
land, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bamett 
House  Papers  on  "The  Needs  of  Popular 
Musical  Education." 

"First  of  all,  we  must  rid  our  minds  abso- 
lutely and  altogether  of  the  belief  that  music 
is  something  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 
intellectual  life.  We  have  got  to  treat 
music  as  a  language;  its  granunar  must  be 
studied  like  the  grammar  of  a  language,  its 
classics  as  those  of  a  literature,  its  composi- 
tion as  that  of  a  language.  That  does  not 
mean  adding  further  burdens  to  an  already 
overcrowded  curriculum  of  subjects.  It 
means  teaching  subjects  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  they  have  been  taught 
hitherto.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
hours  as  the  way  in  which  those  hours  are 
spent. 

"We  want  an  almost  complete  change  in 
the  way  in  which  music  is  taught  in  our 
schools  at  present.  For  a  long  time  the 
teaching  of  music  meant  teaching  a  certain 
number  of  reluctant  individuals  to  play  the 
piano  badly.  There  were  also  visiting 
teachers,  generally  with  little  or  no  status, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  their  work  was 
held  may  be  gauged  from  the  school  pros- 
pectuses, in  which,  long  after  the  other 
subjects,  you  had  music  and  singing  as 
'extras.'  The  dissociation  of  music  and 
singing  is  ominous  in  itself.  The  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  chil- 
dren when  quite  young  are  taught  musical 
dictation. 

"All  that  can  be  remedied.  If  we  could 
get  a  more  logical  scheme  of  notation,  we 
should  have  cleared  away  one  great  obstacle 
from  the  progress  of  music  in  general .  Even 
now,  with  that  difficulty  in  the  way,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  children  in  a  school 
will  pick  up  musical  dictation.  I  have 
visited  one  or  two  schools  where  the  teacher 
has  written  a  passage  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  children  have  read  it  out  at  once.  The 
correlation  between  eye  and  ear  is  com- 
plete, so  that  the  two  work  in  with  each 
other  just  as  perfectly  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  reading  the  printed  page. 

"Thirdly,  we  want  to  make  music  very 
much  more  a  part  of  the  corporate  life  of  the 
school  than  has  hitherto  been  done." 


Dartmouth  College  has  established  a 
special  coarse  on  labor  problems. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


MAINE  AND  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Legislative  Circulars  14  and  15  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  review  educational 
legislation  just  enacted  in  Maine  and  North 
Dakota.  The  more  important  enactments 
in  these  two  States  are  given  below: 

Maine. 

(From  STunmary  prepared  by  State  Department  of 
Edacation.) 

Laws  enacted: 

Sdiools  in  unorganized  territory. — ^The  ex- 
'  isting  law  pertaining  to  schooling  of  children 
in  unorganized  territory  was  broadly 
amended  in  order  to  make  it  more  workable 
and  to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  of  the  chil- 
dren no  matter  where  situated.  The  law 
defines  unorganized  territory  and  operates 
where  even  a  few  children  are  founa,  gives 
proper  housing;  schools  in  sparesely  settled 
sections  to  be  as  comfortable  as  in  the  more 
populous  regions.  The  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  to  extend  to  the  lighthouses, 
islands  along  the  coast,  and  Government 
reservations.  *  *  *  Senator  Babb's  law 
«provide8  for  the  training  of  100  teachers  each 
year.  These  teachers  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools  upon 
reconunendation  of  union  superintendents. 
They  are  to  come  from  the  strictly  rural 
towns;  they  should  have  a  normal  school 
education,  be  physically  fit,  must  be  in 
BjTupathy  with  rural  life,  and  must  agree  to 
return  to  the  town  for  at  least  one  year. 
They  will  be  given  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
.instruction  for  rural  leaders  and  helping 
,  teachers.  All  of  their  expenses  will  be  paid 
for  the  six  weeks,  includmg  car  fare  to  and 
•  from  their  home.  After  they  have  taught  a 
year  successfully  they  will  be  given  a  State 
differential,  or  bonus,  of  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  town  pays  them. 

Extension  of  normal-school  facilities. — An 
appropriation  of  $60,000  a  year  for  nornud- 
Bchool  extensions.  This  will  give  the  boflfd 
of  trustees  of  normal  schools  a  definite  sum 
;  of  money  with  which  to  undertake  and  to 
sustain  a  program  of  normal-school  develop- 
ment. 

Appropriation  for  industrial  education. — 
An  increased  appropriation  for  industrial 
education  is  pro\idea  and  the  amount  which 
high  schools  may  receive  is  raised  from  $500 
to  $750.  The  State  board  for  »vocational 
education  was  given  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  for  providing  a 
definite  plan  of  reimbursenkent  for  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  education. 

Frovisipn  for  agricultural  extension. — The 
a<9t  relating  to  vocational  education  makes 
provision  for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
courses  to  the  strictly  rural  towns  of  the 
State.  There  are  many  agricultural  towns 
in  which  no  high  schools  are  foimd,  or  in 
which  the  high  schools  arc  too  small  to  admit 
additional  courses  pro\'iding  agricultural  in- 
struction. Itinerant  schools  with  cabinets 
of  apparatus  will  be  available  for  four  and 
six  week  courses  for  the  accommodation  of 
boys  over  14  and  men  wlio  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  plan  will  be  to  carry  courses  in 
soils  and  fertilization  ouv  year;  fioM  crops 
the  next;  animal  husbandry  the  next,  and 


farm  management  the  fourth.  In  all  prob- 
ability arrangementfi  will  be  made  with  the 
university  extension  workers  to  supervise 
the,  project  work  and  thus  connect  this 
form  of  instruction  with  Federal  require- 
ments. 

Equalizing  administrative  expenses.— The 
legislature  in  House  Document  No.  813  pro- 
vides appropriations  for  the  State's  coopera- 
tion in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents of  unions  and  city  superintendents 
and  carries  also  an  appropriation  which  will 
enable  the  State  superintendeiSt  to  equalize 
the  expenses  of  travel  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  schools  in  unions  of  towns. 
The  cost  of  travel  has  been  exceedingly 
heavy  in  a  large  number  of  our  unions. 
In  fact,  it  has  greatly  reduced  the  salaries 
of  superintendents.  This  aid  will  have  a 
tendency  to  stand  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment of  salaries  by  joint  committees.  It  is 
merely  an  aid  to  facilitate  administration. 
The  State  simerintendent  is  ofttimes  called 
upon  to  ask  local  superintendents  for  inves- 
tigations. These  investigations  have  been 
inade  at  the  superintendent's  personal  ex- 
pense and  travel,  which  acts  as  a  penalty 
for  the  performance  of  duty.  A  superin- 
tendent who  makes  more  visits  to  Ms  schools 
than  the  minimum  required  by  the  joint 
committee  is  likewise  penalized.  This  fund 
will  go  directly  to  the  superintendent  for  the 
cost  of  travel  m  connection  with  the  admin- 
istrative duties  of  his  oflSce. 

Standardization  of  schools. — The  legislature 
also  passed  an  act  providing  for  tlie  rating 
and  standardization  of  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Whenever  the  State  superintendent 
is  requested  so  to  do,  he  may  send  an  agent 
to  investigate  school  conditions  and  report 
results.  It  is  especially  calculated  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions,  equipment,  and 
teaching  processes. 

nigh'School  tuition. — Senate  Document 
No.  192  amends  section  86  of  chapter  16  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  places  upon  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  duty  of  re- 
porting the  expenditure  for  high-school  tui- 
tion. An  act  was  also  passed  raising  tuition 
in  approved  high  schools  from  $36  to  $45  per 
year. 


English  lanauage  the  basis  of  instruction. -r' 
Under  act  of  the  legislature  all  public  schools 
and  all  schools  approved  for  tuition  or  at- 
tendance purposes  shall  teach  tlie  common 
school  subjects  in  the  English  language  only« 
Tliis  measm-e  does  not  prohibit  the  teaching 
of  any  other  language  as  such.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Americanization  program,  and  should 
make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  grow  up  in 
this  countiy  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
English  language. 

Junior  high  schools. — ^House  Document  No. 
248  amends  sections  73  and  74  of  chapter  16 
relating  to  the  classification  of  high  schools. 
The  C  class  high  school  will  not  exist  after 
the  Ist  of  July.  It  is  calculated  that  all 
schools  offering  work  above  the  elementary 
school  shall  offer  a  standard  grade  of  in- 
struction such  as  will  protect  the  students 
who  may  go  into  other  nigh  schools  seeking 
to  complete  a  preparatory  course  for  college 
entrance.  The  legislature  also  pro^dded 
an  equalization  fund  of  $40,000  for  secondary 
schools.  This  will  be  used  for  increasing 
the  length  of  term,  for  providing  adequate 
instruction  and  suitable  equipment,  and  to 
enable  these  schools  to  give  standard  credit 
which  will  become  current  in  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  State.  In  place  of  the  C  grade 
school  is  the  junior  high  school  which  will 
be  especially  serviceable  in  the  smaller 
communities.  It  provides  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  of  the  first  six  grades  while  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  and  in  etme 
cases  the  tenth,  grades  constitute  the  ju|:ior 
high  school  wherein  departmental  instruc- 
tion may  be  available. 

Physical  education. — ^Physical  education 
is  to  be  pro^dded  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
State.  This  act  is  calculated  to  connect 
with  any  Federal  measure  which  may  be 
passed  and  will  give  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  such  funds  as  the  United 
States  Government  may  provide .  An  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  is  maae  as  the  beginning. 
The  State  superintendent  of  schools  is 
directed  to  arrange  courses  of  instruction 
in  personal  hygiene,  free  and  light  gym- 
nastics, setting-up  exercises,  folk  dances, 
recreational  plays  and  games.  Towns  may 
be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  two-tliirds  Of 


THE  SCOUT  MOVEMENT. 

The  scout  movemeat  makes  no  claim  to  supersede  the  work  of  home 
or  school  or  churclL.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  supplement  these 
institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  practicable  way  in  a 
sane,  all-round  developm^t  of  American  youth.  Scouting  has  been 
described  as  the  process  of  making  real  boys  into  real  men  by  a  real 
program  that  works.  This  program  is  adapted  to  the  boy's  leisure 
hours,  but  its  principles  are  the  kind  that  permeate  every  phase  of 
his  life,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  Character  develop- 
ment is  the  keynote  of  scouting.  By  precept  and  practice  it  instills 
ideals  of  courage  and  honor,  cheerfulness  and  kindness,  loyalty  and 
obedience,  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body,  faithfulness  to  duty«  devo- 
tion to  country,  reverence  to  God.  By  his  oath  the  scout  pledges 
himself  to  '*help  other  people  at  all  times,''  to  keep  hinoelf  ''physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  morally  straight." 

He  is  a  better  son  and  brother,  a  more  alert  student,  a  heartier 
adherent  to  the  church  of  Mb  affiliation  because  he  is  also  a  good 
scout.  Later  on  he  will  be  a  mere  responsible  and  valuable  American 
citizen  for  his  scout  training  now. 
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the  cost  of  BuperviAnD  and  directors.  In 
case  the  State  does  s<>t  teceiv^  Federal 
assistance  tke  couinff  outlined  will  "be  some- 
what elementary.  Otherwise  it  will  repre- 
sent a  vigorous  prosecution  of  phjrgical 
education  all  along  the  line  from  th«  primary 
to  the  completion  of  the  high  school.  The 
legislature  also  provided  a  means  for  carry- 
ing instruction  to  the  teachers  in  service  as 
well  as  to  teachers  who  are  now  being  pre- 
pared in  our  training  schools. 

Certification  of  teachers. — ^Definite  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  law  for  the  certification  of 
high-school  teachers  requiring  that  thoee 
who  are  permitted  to  take  the  examination 
for  secondary  certificates  must  have  at  least 
two  years  of  college  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Americanization  aryd  the  redaction  ofilliter' 
acy. — ^Article  29  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maine  requires  that  all  personal 
who  seek  to  become  citizens  of  the  State 
shall  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maine  in  the  English  langua^,  but 
no  provision  has  heretofore  been  made  for 
such  persons  to  receive  the  necessary  in- 
struction for  this  attainment.  A  recent  law 
provides  that  towns  in  which  are  found  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  or  in  fact  in  any  language, 
mav  receive  instruction  in  evening  sdiools, 
ana  such  towns  may  be  reimbursed  for  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  instruction.  This  pro- 
vides definite  means  for  the  reduction  of 
illiteracy  within  the  State  and  also  for 
Americanizatkn  llirough  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  citize&ahip  and  in  the  English, 
language. 

Part-time  eiuo(aion. — ^AiMut-time  educa- 
tion law  is  provided.  This  is  especially 
designed  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  who  have  found  it  neceasarv  to  go  out 
into  the  industries  before  completing  the 
elementary  school  course.  Towns  provid- 
ing for  part-time  continuation  schools  may 
be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
the  cost  of  instruction. 

Additional  measures. — Several  other  meas- 
ures of  various  degrees  of  imporatnce  were 
passed.  Many  of  them  were  curative 
measures,  but  each  will  fit  into  the  scheme 
of  administration  and  assist  in  malring  our 
laws  conform  more  nearly  to  the  ideals 
brought  about  by  the  war  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  times. 

Reports  from  all  institutions, — It  becomes 
necessary  for  all  schools,  public  and  private, 
to  report  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,, 
and  finances  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Inereated  salaries  for  officials. — ^In  con- 
nection with  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion the.  legislature  made  provision  for 
substantial  increase  in  salaries  for  heads  of 
all  departments  in  the  State  superinten- 
dent's office. 

North  Dakota. 

(From  ftommary  prepared  by  State  Department  of 
Education.) 

Enacted  into  law: 

H.  B.  69  (Marshall):  Extends  benefits  of 
teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  to 
instructors  in  State  educational  institutions,, 
superintendents,  aasiBtant  superint49iidents, 
simervisors,  inapectoxs,  and  principals. 

H.  B.  94  (Harris):  Providing  for  appro- 
priations and  levy  by  county  commissiemers 
of  each  county  for  aid  to  night  schools,  in  thie 
amount  of  $500  in  each  coimty. 

H.  B.  161  (Arnold):  In  counties  having  50 
or  more  teachers  under  supervision  of  county 
superintendent,  he  or  she  may  appoint  an 
office  deputy  at  a  salary  equal  to  60  p»  cent 
of  that  of  supcrintondent,  not  to  exceed. 


flOO  nor  less  than  $75  per  month.  In 
counties  having  .150  or  piore  teaoJiers  under 
county  superintendent's  supervision,  he  or 
she  slum  be  allowed  a  field  deputy  for  eadi 
additional  100  teachers.  Deputy  must  possess 
aualificatiQina  of  county  superintendent  and 
snail  be  entitled  to  salary  80  per  cent  of  that 
received  by  supwintendent. 

S.  B.  80  (Hunt):  Upon  petition  by  a 
majority  of  school  directors  of  the  county, 
board  oi  ooonty  commissioners  shall  employ 
one  or  more  licensed  physicians  or  graduate 
nurses  to  examine,  at  least  once  annually, 
4dl  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
school  hoard  of  any  school  corporation,  when 
petitioned  by  a  majority  of  persons  having 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  shall 
employ  one  or  more  licensed  physicians  or 
graduate  nurses,  who  shall,  under  super- 
virion  of  local  board  of  health,  inspect  at 
east  once  annually  all  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  and  make  record 
thereof  and  notify  parents  of  physical 
defects. 

S.  B.  112  (Hunt):  To  encoun^  and 
promote  the  teaching  of  grading,  testing,  and 
classifying  agricultural  products  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  county  commissioners 
of  each  county  shall  provide  and  purchase 
one  or  more  standard  grain-grading  and 
cream-testing  outfits  and  other  necessary 
eqidpment;  said  equipment  to  be  placed 
in  the  cuatody  of  county  superintendent 
aa  a  part  of  the  educational  equipment. 
Said  ofiicer  to  plan  so  that  such  eqtupment 
shall  be  in  continuous  use  in  the  schools  not 
consolidated  and  to  arrange  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  therein  in  the  use  of  such 
equipment.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  con- 
solidated school  district  to  provide  and 
purchase  similar  eauipment,  and  county 
superintendent  shall  supervise  the  use. of 
such  equipment  in  the  veriona  consolidated 
sdiools  and  arrange  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  its  use. 

It  is  made  the  duty  c^  Stale  grahi  inspector 
and  his  assistants,  dairy  commissioner  and 
his  assistants,  and  county  agent  to  advise 
and  assist  the  aforementi<med  officers  in 
purchasing,  and  county  superintendent  and 
t^Mihers  in  the  succesnul  use  of,  this  equip- 
ment. 

S.  B.  113  (Liederbach):  Providing  that 
public  buildings  and  public  parks,  suitable 
for  holding  public  meetings,  may  be  used 
for  same  upon  petition  to  the  officers  in 
chai^  by  25  resident  taxpajrers  of  the  polit- 
ical subdivision  owning  said  building  or 
park,  when  said  pubBc  meeting  is  not 
sectarian  or  fraternal  in  character.  No 
such  public  meeting  shall  be  held  when  the 
building  or  park  is  in  actual  and  necessary 
use  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  constructed. 

S.  B.  134  (Cahill):  Creates  board  of 
administration  for  the  general  supervision 
and  administration  of  all  State,  penal,  char- 
itable, and  educational  institutions  and  of 
the  public  schools.  The  board  consists  of 
five    members,    three    appointed    by   the 

governor,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
bor,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Appointive  members'  terms,  six  years 
each.  Tneee  appointed  members  shall 
give  all  their  time  and  shall  receive  $3,000 
per  annum  and  all  traveling  and  necessary 
expenses.  Board  may  employ  secretary 
at  f3,000,  administrative  assistants,  ol&ceis, 
directors  of  vocational  training,  and  such 
sdiool  inspectors,  business  managere»  ac- 
countants, and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  shall  penbrm  all  the  duties  of  the 
board  of  education,  board  of  regents,  and 
board  of  controL 


Said  board  shall  make  necessary  rules  for 
general  administration,  supervision,  and 
management  of  the  various  penal,  charitable, 
and  educational  institutions  and  public 
schools;  may  appoint  temporary  school 
commission  to  investigate  kmds  and  cost 
of  textbooks,  question  of  Uniformity  of 
textbooks,  printing  and  distribution  of 
same. 

The  board  of  administration  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  have  charge  of  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  standardization  of  schools, 
examinations  for  eighth  ^rade  and  high 
school  pupils,  and  preparation  of  courses  of 
study. 

Powers  and  duties  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  as  heretofore  provided 
ny  law,  shall  be  subject  to  supervision  and 
control  of  board  of  administration  only 
in  so  far  as  such  powers  are  by  law  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  any  or  all  the  boards 
aforementioned . 

S.  B.  142  (Mortenson):  Rehiting  to  trans- 
portation in  consolidated  districts.  Tran^ 
portation  may  be  furnished  by  public  can- 
veyance,  or  family  conveyance,  allowing  as 
compensation  not  less  than  25  cents  nor 
more  than.$1.25  per  school  day.  The  family 
system  must  not  cost  more  than  system  of 
public  conveyance. 


EVERT  MAN  A  1IIS8IONAET  FOB 
EDUCATION. 

That  all  schooling  should  be  free  is  « 
lesson  which  it  took  us  in  this  country 
many  generations  fully  to  learn,  and  to- 
day we  are  the  only  great  Natton  wltfch 
recognizes  the  truth  in  theory,  mud  \f© 
have  most  fully  carried  It  out  in  prac- 
tice. The  people  us  a  whole  tax  them- 
selves to  give  educational  opportunity 
to  every  rising  generation.  In  part  tliis 
taxation  is  indirect  in  so  far  as  through 
Its  own  special  means  the  i^ederal  Gov- 
ernment collects  fiinds,  which  it  there- 
after distributes  to  the  various  Ck>m* 
monwealths  for  the  snbsldtzing  of  cer- 
tain varieties  of  education.  In  one  senae 
State  taxotion  for  school  purposes  may 
be  construed  as  an  indirect  levy,  In  so 
far  as  those  communities  of  the  State 
are  concerned  which  are  receiving  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  in  more  populous  pr 
wealthy  sections  of  the  CJommonwealth. 
It  is  the  ultimate  duty  of  every  com- 
munity, however,  to  furnish  to  Its  own 
children  the  best  opportunity  within  its 
power.  However  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  subsidize,  and  however 
much  the  State  may  sustain  local  effort 
through  State  contributions,  every  social 
unit,  whether  in  town  or  In  country,  has 
the  first  responsibility  in  matters  educa- 
tional. It  behooves  every  man,  there- 
fore, who  looks  forward  to  the  right 
conditions  for  his  own  children  to  be- 
come a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  public 
education  and  an  earnest  and  consistent 
advocate  of  more  money  for  public 
achoolB,^'*  Schools  of  the  People,**  by 
Gewffc  F,  James, 

WASHINOTOX  :  OOVJCAN^KNT  paiNTlNO  OmCI  :  *»lf 
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AFTER-WAR  READING  COURSES. 


America's  Fighting  Men  Reading  for  Pleasure  and  Profit — 
Soldiers  in  Camps  and  Cantonments  Devouring  Good  Books 
with  Same  Avidity  They  Prepared  for  War. 


Soldiers  in  camps  and  cantonments  are  reading  as 
many  of  them  have  never  read  before.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  from  the  sol- 
diers for  help  and  direction  since 
the  armistice  that  the  American 
Library  Association  and  other 
agencies  have  undertaken  special 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  issued 
a  series  of  "After- War  Reading 
Courses  "  especially  for  soldiers. 

These  courses  are  put  up  In  attrac- 
tive leaflets  intended  to  meet  the  sol- 
dier boy's  direct  interests  or  needs.  It 
is  siguificant  that  a  great  many  of  the 
boys  who  helped  malce  history  are  now 
eager  to  read  it,  and  the  courses  in- 
volving historical  l)ooks  are  among  the 
most  popular. 

Tlie  courses  so  far  issued  or  in  prepa- 
ration are  as  follows: 

Course  No.  6 — Great  Fiction. 

Course  No.  7 — World  Heroes. 

Course  No.  10 — American  History. 

In  addition  to  these  special  courses 
the  soldiers  in  the  camps  are  eligible 
to  taiie  the  regular  reading  courses  of 
the  Home  Education  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  include 
American  literature,  biography,  and 
a  new  course  on  "  France  and  Her  Glo- 
rious History." 

The    following    extracts    from    the 
"Great  Fiction"  course — Course  No.  6,  Section  A — will  give 
an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  courses : 

Russia,  France,  England,  Poland — did  you  ever  before  want 
to  Ivnow  so  much  about  the  life  of  these  people,  who  have 
become  real  to  us  through  the  fire  of  the  great  war? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  can  learn  to  know  these  nations 
through  their  literature?  All  the  better  if  you  hav^  had  a 
touch  of  England  or  of  France  in  the  living;  you  will  enjoy 
the  literature  all  the  more. 

After-War  Reading  Course  No.  6  includes  a  list  of  great 
works  of  fiction  by  American  and  foreign  writers.  Section  A 
cohtains  10  works  of  English  fiction ;  Section  B  Includes  stories 
of  Poland,  Russia,  France,  and  England.     The  list  below  Is 

(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


Important  Conference  Called  by  Children's  Bureau — Adopts 
Tentative  Requirements  for  Child  Welfare— Health  and 
Educational  Experts  Outline  Program, 


A  beginning  toward  the  adoption  of  what  President 
Wilson  termed  "  irreducible  minimum  standards  "  of 
child  v^elfare  v^as  made  at  the 
three  days'  conference  on  child- 
welfare  standards,  Washington. 
May  6-8. 

The  standards  drawn  up  set  16  as 
the  lowest  age  at  which  children  can 
go  to  work  in  any  occupation  during 
the  months  when  school  is  in  session/ 
Nine  months*  schooling,  either  full  or 
part  time,  for  children  between  7  and 
18  years  of  age  is  proposed  as  the 
minimum  educational  standard.  A 
child  of  16  can  not  go  to  work  unleas 
he  has  completed  the  eighth  grade. 
Education  bej'ond  the  eighth  grade  is 
to  be  provided  for  employed  children 
between  16  and  18  years  old  by  attend- 
ance at  day  continuation  schools. 

The  tentative  standards  for  public 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  school 
child  are.  in  detail,  as  follows: 

1.  Proper  location,  construction,  hy- 
giene, and  sanitation  of  schoolhouses ; 
adequate  room  space — no  overcrowd- 
ing. 

2.  Adequate  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  physical  training,  and 

•  supervised  recreation. 

3.  Open-air  classes  and  rest  periods 
for  pretuberculous  and  certain  tubercu- 
lous children  and  chUdren  with  grave 
malnutrition.  Special  classes  for  chil- 
dren  needing   some  form   of  special 

instruction  due  to  physical  or  mental  defect. 

4.  Full-time  school  nurse  for  not  more  than  1,000  children,  to 
give  instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  diet,  to  make  home 
visits  to  advise  and  Instruct  mothers  in  principles  of  hygiene, 
nutrition,  and  selection  of  family  diet,  and  to  take  children  to 
clinics  with  permission  of  parents. 

5.  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  school  medical  work  and 
available  laboratory  service. 

6.  Part-time  physician  with  one  full-time  nurse  for  not  more 
than  2,000  children,  or  full-time  physician  >vith  two  full-time 
nurses  for  4,000  children,  for — 

(a)  Complete  standardized  basic  physical  examinations  once 
a  year,  with  determination  of  weight  and  height  at  beginning 
and  end  of  each  school  year;  monthly  weighing  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

(&)  Continuous  health  record  for  each  child  to  be  kept  on 
file  with  other  records  of  the  puplL    This  should  be  a  contlnua-' 
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tion  of  the  preschool  health  record, 
whidi  should  accompany  the  child  to 
school. 

(c)  Special  examinations  to  be  made 
of  children  referred  by  teacher  or  nurse. 

( d )  Supervision  to  control  communica- 
ble disease. 

(c)  Kecommendatiou  of  treatment  for 
all  remediable  defects,  diseases,  deformi- 
ties, and  cases  of  malnutrition. 

(/)  FoHow-up  work  by  nurse  to  see 
ihat  physician's  recommendations  are 
L-nrried  out. 

7.  Available  clinics  for  dentistry,  nofie, 
lliroat,  eye,  ear,  skin,  and  orthopedic 
work,  and  for  free  vaccination  for  small- 
lK>x  and  typhoid. 

8.  Nutrition  classes  for  physically  sub- 
normal children  and  the  maintenance  of 
mid-morning  lunch  or  hot  noonday  meal 
when  necessary. 

9.  Examination  by  psychiatrist  of  all 
atypical  or  retarded  children. 

10.  Education  of  school  child  in  health 
essentials. 

11.  General  educational  work  in  health 
and  hygiene,  indnding  education  of  par- 
ent and  teacher,  to  secure  full  cooi>era- 
tion  in  health  program. 

The  minimum  standards  for  children 
entering  employment  are  given  in  detail 
as  follows : 

AGE  MINnCUlL 

An  age  minimum  of  16  for  employment 
In  any  occupation,  except  that  children 
between  14  and  16  may  be  employed  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  8er\*ice  during 
vacation  periods. 

An  age  minimum  of  18  for  employment 
in  and  about  mines  and  quarries. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  night  mes- 
senger service. 

An  age  miiiimum  of  21  for  girls  em- 
ployed as  messengers  for  telegraph  and 
messenger  companies. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
minors  in  dangerous  or  hazardous  occu- 
pations, or  at  any  work  wiiich  will  retard 
their  proper  ph^  sical  dev^opment. 

\  EDUCATIONAL  MINDfUlL 

All  children  shall  be  required  to  attend 
f;chool  for  at  least  nine  months  each  year, 
either  full  time  or  part  time,  between  the 
nges  of  7  and  18. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
nnd  arc  legally  and  regularly  employed 
shall  be  required  to  attend  day  continua- 
tion schools  eight  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  shall  attend 
full-time  school. 

Vacation  schools,  placing  special  em- 
phasis on  healthful  play  and  leisure-time 
activities,  shall  be  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Phyilcttl  lih&inaBi. 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  exami- 
nation by  a  public  health  physician  or 
school  physician  and  has  lKH?n  found  to 
be  of  normal  development  for  a  child  of 
Ids  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at 
which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  a  periodical  medical  ex- 
amination of  all  working  children  who 
lire  under  18  years  of  ago. 

Hmh  «f  Em^yvent. 

No  minor  sliall  be  employed  more  than 
eislit  hours  a  day.  The  maximum  work- 
Jug  day  for  diildreu  between  16  and  18 


years  of  age  shall  tie  shorter  than  the 
legal  working  day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools 
by  children  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  pro- 
hibited between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

Mnlinvni  Wave. 

Elinors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
of  wages  which  for  full-time  work  shall 
yield  not  less  than  the  minimum  essential 
for  the  "  necessary  cost  of  proper  living." 

PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SUPER- 
VISION. 

There  shall  be  a  central  agency  which 
shall  deal  with  all  juvenile  employment 
problems.  Adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  advising  children  when  they 
leave  school  of  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them;  for  assisting  them  in 
finding  suitable  work  and  providing  for 
them  such  supervision  as  may  be  needed 
during  the  first  years  of  their  employ- 
ment. All  agencies  v^orking  toward  these 
ends  should  be  coordinated  through  the 
central  agency  referred  to. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

EMPIX)YMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing  em- 
ployment certificates  to  all  children  en- 
tering employment  who  are  under  18 
years  of  age. 

An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be 
issued  to  the  child  until  the  issuing  officer 
has  receivetl,  approvetl,  and  filed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Reliable  documentary  proof  of  the 
child*s  age, 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

B.  A  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
signed  by  a  public  health  physician  or 
school  physician.  This  certificate  shall 
state  that  the  minor  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  physician  and  that  he  is 
physically  qualified  for  the  employment 
contemplated. 

4.  Promise  of  employment. 

The  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the 
employer  and  shall  be  returned  by  the 
employer  to  the  issuing  officer  when  the 
child  leaves  his  employment 

The  school  last  attended,  the  compul- 
Horj'  education  department,  and  the  con- 
tinuation schools  shall  be  kept  informed 
by  tlie  issuing  ofiicers  of  certificates  is- 
sueil  or  refused  and  of  unemployed  chil- 
dren for  whom  certificates  have  been  is- 
sued. 

Minors  over  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  age  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  work  in  occupa- 
tifins  in  which  their  employment  is  pro- 
hiblte<1. 

Reconl  forms  shall  be  standardizeil, 
and  the  issuing  of  employment  certifi- 
cates shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

Reiwrts  shall  be  made  to  the  factory 
insiiection  department  of  certificates  is- 
sued and  refused. 

%     ' 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COMPULSOBY  ATTEND- 
ANCE LAWS. 

Full-time  attendance  officers  ade- 
quately proportioned  to  the  school  |x>pu- 
hition  shall  be  provideil  in  cities  and 
counties  to  enforce  the  school  attendance 
liiw. 

The  enforcement  of  school  attendance 
lyws  by  city  or  county  s<*hool  authori- 
ties shall  be  under  State  supervision. 


FACTOBT  INSPECTION  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAM- 
INATION  OF  EMPLOYED   MINOBS. 

Inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all 
child-labor  laws,  including  those  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  in 
mines  and  quarries,  shall  be  under  the 
same  department.  The  number  of  In- 
spectors shall  be  sufficient  to  insure*  the 
regular  observance  of  the  laws. 

Provision  .«<hould  be  made  for  staff  of 
physicians  adequate  to  examine  periodi- 
cally all  employed  children  under  18 
years  of  age. 


NOTES    OF    THE    CHILDREN'S    BUREAU 
CONFERENCE,  MAT  5-8. 

By  JCLIA  W.  Adbott  and  Almioa  M.  Win- 

CHBSTER. 

The  distinct  need  for  standardizing 
child-welfare  laws  is  shown  by  the  diver- 
sity among  the  States  in  child  legislation. 
This  variation  in  standards  evidences  a 
lack  of  clear  thinking.  A  board  of  chil- 
dren's guardians  is  needed  in  every  State. 
Minnesota  was  cited  as  having  adopted  a 
children's  code  which  is  a  model  for  all 
other  States  in  tlie  methods  used  and  the 
results  obtained  in  legislation. 

«  *  *  • 

Home  management  depends  upon  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  "The  schools  should 
place  more  emphasis  upon  courses  In 
home  management  for  the  girls  and  ex- 
tension courses  for  adults."  This  note 
was  sounded  again  and  again. 

«  *  *  « 

Organized  recreation  is  a  new  idea  in 
comparison  with  the  idea  of  health.  The 
child  of  elementary  school  age  shoidd 
spend  at  least  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
in  play.  Thirty  minutes  a  day  is  the 
minimum  of  time  that  should  be  spent  in 
play  during  the  school  day. 

In  Camp  Sherman  it  was  discovered 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  men  did  not  know 
how  to  play.  Two  hours  a  day  was  spent 
in  organized  play  as  a  part  of  their 
training. 

«  *  *  * 

Juvenile  courts  occasionally  have  to 
deal  with  cases  where  delinquency  is  just 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  adventure.  The 
child  is  starved  for  something  that  ap- 
peals to  his  imagination.  Neither  home 
nor  school  makes  provision  for  this  nec- 
essary element  in  human  experience,  so 
the  young  adventurer  seeks  it  himself  on 
nocturnal  journeys. 

«  «  «  «> 

Several  times  in  the  conference  the 
school  was  arraigneil  for  being  so  aca- 
demic in  its  practices  that  the  vital,  fun- 
damental needs  of  the  diildren  were  un- 
satisfiecL  Dr.  C<ampbell,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, asserted  tlmt  teachers  sliould  be  as 
sensitive  to  bad  moods  in  children  as  to 
bad  spelling.  He  stated  that  children 
could  be  eight  years  with   teachers  In 
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PROGRESS  OF  NATION'S  EDUCATION  WORK  SHOWN  IN 

EXHIBIT. 


Americanizatioii,  School  Garden  Army,  Home  Education,  Better  Rural  Schools, 
and  Other  Activities  Set  Forth   by    Interior   Department. 


Educutlon  Is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Interior  Department  After  tlie  War  Ex- 
hibit, which  opens  formally  this  week  in 
the  Interior  Building,  Washington. 

The  first  exhibit  the  visitor  sees  on 
entering  the  building  is  that  of  the  United 
States  school  garden  army. 

On  the  V-shapod  panels  are  arranged 
pictures  showing  the  work  of  the  school 
garden  army  in  various  cities.  In  the 
panel  is  a  screen  containing  u  raised 
group  in  relief  showing  the  cartoon  of 
the  Pietl  Piper,  which  has  been  so  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  school  garden 
work.  On  the  panel  are  also  arranged 
new  posters  to  stimulate  school  garden 
work.  In  front  of  this  panel  is  an  ex- 
hibit showing  a  schoolhouse,  a  dwelling 
house,  and  the  garden,  with  children 
working,  to  show  how  the  school  and 
home  are  tied  up  through  the  agency  of 
the  school  garden  army.  In  front  of 
the  V-shaped  wings  a  series  of  colored 
transparencies  show  typical  activities  of 
the  school  gardeners.  West  of  the  ex- 
hibit an  electric  typewriter  is  in  opera- 
tion, showing  one  means  of  reaching  the 
large  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  write.  East  of  the  exhibit 
a  large  map  shows  by  fiags  and  pins  some 
of  the  important  centers  served  by  the 
school  garden  army. 


school    without    anything    really    being 
known  about  their  personalities. 

•    •    «    « 

Many  children  have  nervous  symptoms 
which  may  develop  into  disease  because 
their  early  emotional  reactions  are  not 
met  in  the  right  way  by  parents  and 
teachers.  If  all  teachers  could  attend  a 
conference  like  this  they  would  realize 
the  absolute  necessity  for  knowing  the  so- 
cial background  of  the  children  they 
teach  every  day.  As  Col.  Parker  said, 
"  The  whole  boy  goes  to  school,"  and  we 
are  trying  to  teach  disembodied  intellects. 
«    «    «    « 

Prof.  Ogbum,  of  Oolumbia  University, 
gave  figures  showing  what  it  costs  to  rear 
one  child  from  the  time  it  is  1  year  old 
until  it  is  16.  Charts  and  algebraic 
formulae  were  used.  The  cost  of  fodd 
for  one  child  from  1  to  10  in  actual  fig- 
ures was  given  as  $1,750.  A  study  of  200 
families  shows,  however,  that  only  $718 
Is  added  to  the  family  budget  for  one 
child  from  1  to  16.  Ergo,  some  one  goes 
without  a  good  many  things  in  order 
that  the  gap  may  be  bridged. 


The  division  of  visual  instruction  is 
represented  by  pictures  and  a  large  map 
showing  the  central  agency  for  visual  in- 
struction at  Washington,  with  lines  radi- 
ating to  various  centers  in  the  country. 
Behind  this  map  is  a  revolving,  colored 
screen,  rotated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shov  the  movement  from  Washington  to 
these  various  centers. 

An  illuminated,  waving  American  flag 
is  the  chief  exhibit  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion division. 

Rniml  Edttcation. 

Under  rural  education  there  are  two 
models  of  one-room  rural  schools.  These 
models  are  so  arranged  that  the  interior 
ot  the  buildings  is  visible,  and  the  latest 
approved  arrangements  in  school  archi- 
tecture are  shown.  Immediately  back  of 
these  models  is  a  screen  on  which  is  pre- 
s(*nted  in  the  form  of  colored  maps  the 
relative  illiteracy  of  the  various  States, 
and  parallel  with  this  the  amount  of 
money  expended  per  school  child  by  each 
State  in  the  United  SUtes. 

A  model  schoolhouse  is  used  to  present 
certain  facts  relative  to  schooihouses  and 
school-teachers  throughout  the  country. 
On  the  sides  of  this  building  are  panels 
by  which  statistical  facts  relative  to 
schooihouses  are  presented,  as  to  their 
number,  their  value,  and  their  needs. 
Outside  the  door  are  figures  of  teacher 
and  pupils,  with  certain  legends  giving 
the  facts  relative  to  the  conditions  of  each 
in  the  United  States. 

Alaska  Work. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  In  Alaska  is 
shown  by  photographs  emphasizing,  re- 
spectively, the  school  work,  the  medical 
work,  and  the  reindeer  work,  these  three 
being  the  chief  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Alaska. 

A  Biff  SUtistlcal  Job. 
Two  chails  show  in  graphic  form  how 
the  bureau  collects  statistics  from  89,000 
agencies  of  education  representing  22,- 
000,000  pupils;  also  how  the  one-room 
schooihouses  of  the  country  were  organ- 
ized into  an  addressograph  list  by  which 
the  publications  of  the  war  agencies  were 
made  available  to  the  schools. 


"America  is  an  aspiration.  America 
Is  a  spirit.  America  is  something  mys- 
tical which  lives  in  the  heavens.  It  is  the 
constant  and  continuous  searching  of  the 
human  heart  for  the  thing  that  is  bet- 
ter."—Franklin  K.  Lane. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  SOLDIER  WHO 
LIVES  ON  THE  LAND. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  placing 
itself  in  touch  with  nearly  50,000  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  desire  to  become  farm  ownei*s  and 
have  written  letters  of  inquiry  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  men 
are  urged  by  the  bureau  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  offered  them 
by  the  State  agricultural*  colleges.  A 
communication  to  this  effect  will  go  to 
them  on  the  1st  day  of  June. 

In  the  meantime  the  bureau  has  writ- 
ten to  the  State  agricultural  colleges  tell- 
ing them  how  many  of  the  men  making 
inquirj'  are  residents  of  the  State  and 
offering  to  forward  to  every  man  a  copy, 
of  any  pamphlet  'or  circular  relating  to 
summer-school  courses  in  agriculture, 
short  winter  courses,  or  other  oppor- 
tunities for  farm  training  offered  by  the 
State  college.  As  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
the  inquirers  are  without  farm  experi- 
ence, it  is  believed  the  colleges  can  do  a 
great  work  by  offering  to  place  as  many 
applicants  as  possible  with  successful 
farmers. 

This  offer  by  the  bureau  to  send  to  tho 
discharged  soldiers  printed  matter  fur- 
nished by  the  colleges  will  not  be  open 
after  June  1,  1919.  State  colleges  are 
asked  to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Education 
if  they  desire  the  bureau  to  mail  printed 
announcements  to  the  inquirers.  This 
printed  matter  should  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


Industrial  scholarships  in  manufactur- 
ing production  have  been  instituted  by  the 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  cooperative  engineering 
course.  The  rubber  companies  of  the  city 
pay  the  university  tuition  and  fees  of  the 
student  and  employ  him  during  his  alter- 
nate two  weeks'  periods  in  the  production 
departments  of  the  factory,  tlie  work 
being  carefully  arranged  so  that  he  will 
spend  some  time  in  every  department  of 
the  plant.  Hh  rate  of  pay  will  be  $75  per 
month  for  actual  time  worked,  and  the 
length  of  the  course  will  be  four  years 
of  11  months  each. 


**  Take  out  of  our  hearts  the  belief  tliat 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  is  true, 
that  God's  truth  is  marching  on,  and  you 
defeat  America ;  but  until  you  take  that 
from  us,  I  care  not  what  the  battles  of 
the  world  may  show,  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, the  real  America,  can  not  be  beaten 
In  battle."— Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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CANT  YOU  HELP  US  GET  SCHOOLS?" 


Montana   Homesteadera   Beseech  Government   Investigators   for   Assistance  In 
Education — Thousands  of  Children  Without  Schools. 


"Cftii't  yon  help  us  to  get  schools  for 
our  children?"  This  que^^tion,  i*epeated 
Insistently  by  the  mothers  in  a  home- 
steading  county  in  Montana,  made  the 
Children's  Buretui  Include  a  si>eclal  sec- 
tion on  "  sclwols "  In  its  report  on 
"  Maternity  care  and  the  welfare  of 
young  children,"  just  issued. 

The  bureau  saj's  in  its  repoi't: 

Although  it  was  not  the  province  of 
the  Childi:en's  Bureau  to  make  a  study 
of  the  school  facilities  of  the  community, 
nevertheless  the  reiteration  of  the  ques- 
tion, **  Can't  you  help  us  to  get  schools 
for  our  children?"  was  so  insistent  that 
any  <11scussion  of  this  homesteading 
country  would  l>e  wanting  witliout  at 
least  a  brief  reference  to  the  school  situa- 
tion. One  learns  from  the  report  of  the 
RUi)erintendent  of  public  Instruction  tliat 
among  the  schools  in  a  progressive  State 
like  Montana  **  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1916.  there  were  8  scljools  in 
H?sHion  one  month  and  175  schools  in 
session  for  less  than  four  months,"  and 
that  there  are  thousands  of  children  who 
are  not  provided  with  any  kind  of  school. 

Can  Not  Get  Education. 

Many  nelghborho<xls  in  the  area  stiulied 
nre  confronted  with  serious  school  prob- 
lems. Often  parents  rei)orted  that  18  or 
20  children  in  their  neighl)orhood  had  no 
»«'hool.  In  other  cases  the  school  temi 
was  very  short.  Even  where  the  children 
had  four  or  six  months  of  school  a  year 
it  was  usually  divided  into  two  terms — 
one  in  the  .spring  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn,  distances  and  bad  weather  mak- 
ing winter  attendance  impossible  to  many 
children.  Nowhere  was  this  the  result 
of  indifference  or  inertia. 

The  father  of  11  children,  7  of  whom 
ranged  from  6  to  17  years  of  age  and 
had  no  school  within  6  miles,  was  work- 
ing very  hard  to  get  one  for  his  neighbor- 
liood.  Ue  and  his  neighbors  were  willing 
tt>  give  ,$200  toward  it  and  to  build  and 
iHiuip  it  themselves.  In  many  Instances 
(the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
states  that  she  knows  of  20  or  30  in  the 
area)  the  i)eople  in  a  community  had  con- 
tributed the  land,  out  of  their  private 
funds  bought  the  lumlH»r,  and  with  their 
own  lal>or  built  tlie  schoolhouse.  Even 
then  they  were  frequently  unable  to 
secure  equipment  or  to  get  a  teacher  for 
more  than  one  or  two  months. 

Sit  on  Boxes  and  Losa. 

In  one  case  where  a  group  of  neigh- 
Ijors  supplied  a  scliool  building  for  their 
10  children,  the  .school  district  furnished 
only  four  Ixmches  and  desks.  "After 
much  complaint,"  saj's  one  mother  "we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  few  more  benches, 
but  some  of  the  children  still  have  to  sit 
on  boxes  or  logs.  For  a  while  tliere  was 
no  blackboard,  but  the  school  supervisor 
finally  took  one  from  u  .school  6  miles 
south  that  had  two  blackboards." 

A  foreign-born  woman,  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers,  told  of  her  efforts  to  secui'e 
schooling  for  her  children.  In  spite  of 
much  agitation  she  was  unable  to  get 
any  kind  of  school  until  the  oldest  girl 
was  12  years  old.     When  it  was  Anally 


established  It  was  held  in  a  deserted 
cabin.  Because  she  sent  several  chil- 
dren she  was  asked  to  attend  to  the  heat- 
ing of  the  building  In  the  winter.  During 
the  coldest  weather  she  decided  to  live 
in  the  schoolhouse  from  Mondays  to  Fri- 
days in  order  to  keep  the  children  warm. 
This  was  so  difficult  (she  had  some  chil- 
dren under  .school  age)  that  .she  tinally 
offered,  to  be  used  as  the  .school,  one 
room  of  her  two-room  shack,  and  she 
and  her  family  liveil  in  the  kitchen.  At 
one  time  she  and  a  neighbor  drove  75 
miles  in  an  open  wagon  to  a  school  elec- 
tion, on  their  return  bringing  seats, 
books,  and  other  equipment  for  the 
school.  Only  recently  has  a  satisfactory 
school  been  built  at  a  reasonable  distance, 
1  i  miles  from  her  home. 


SCHOOLS    FOB   HOMESTEAD- 
EBS  IN  MONTAKA. 


One  is  stirred  with  admiration 
for  the  intelligence  and  re- 
sonroef  ulness  of  the  homesteader 
and  at  the  same  time  confronted 
with  the  certainty  that  unless 
adequate  provision  for  education 
is  soon  made  the  generation  of 
children  now  growing  up  will 
be  sadly  inferior  in  education 
to  their  parents,  and  the  coun- 
try, now  so  full  of  promise,  will 
suffer  serious  deterioration. — 
Report  of  Ghildren*s  Bureau. 


Move  In  Near  the  Sdioelhoiue. 

In  one  neighborhood  the  agents  of  the 
riilldren's  Bureau  found  near  the  school- 
house  a  half  dozen  .•shacks  and  dugouts  to 
which  families  had  come  to  live  for  the 
sch<x)l  term.  There  was  also  a  sheep 
wagon  in  which,  the  agents  were  told, 
five  or  six  children  had  lived  the  previous 
winter,  the  older  childreh  caring  for  the 
younger. 

Some  families  who  could  afford  it,  or 
who  had  relatives  living  near  a  school, 
had  sent  their  oltler  children  away  for 
the  school  term.  Naturally,  however, 
many  parents  did  not  wish  to  let  their 
children  go  away  from  home,  especially 
since  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  a  satis- 
factory home  for  a  child.  Of  course  the 
younger  children  were  seldom  sent  away. 

Several  families  had  moveil  away  and 
others  were  planning  to  leave  tlie  county 
l)ecau.se  their  children  Imd  no  opportun- 
ity to  get  an  education.  One  family  that 
had  proved  up  had  succeede<l  with  Its 
fj.rming  venture;  had  rais«l  prize  com; 
whoa*  children  belonged,  by  correspond- 
ence, to  corn  clubs;  and  which  was  alto- 
gether an  unusually  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive family,  moved  away  l>ecause  the 
only  school  accessible  to  the  children  had 
a  session  of  only  two  months  a  year.  The 
mother  of  another  family  said:  "The 
liard(^st  thing  about  living  out  here  is 
that  the  children  have  no  schooling.    My 


three  (they  are  7,  11,  and  12)  are  the 
only  ones  of  school  age  in  this  school  dis- 
trict, so  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a 
school  very  soon.  But  they  must  have 
an  education,  even  If  we  have  to  give  up 
the  place."  When  tlie  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  drives  such  people  away  the 
country  suffers  a  serious  loss. 

Why  Are  SchooU  Not  Proridedr 

Tliese  typical  efforts  and  struggles  to 
piovide  schools  are  convincing  proof  that 
the  pai*ents  in  the  community  appreciate 
their  children's  urgent  need  of  an  educa- 
tion. Why,  then,  are  not  schools  pro- 
vide<l  by  public  money?  One  would  an- 
ticipate the  answer — insufficient  public 
funds;  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  alto- 
gether lack  of  public  fimds,  for  the  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  states  that 
the  county  studied  had  at  the  end  of  the 
1916  school  year  (Aug.  31,  1916)  a  bal- 
ance of  $52,975.75,  and  that  all  this 
money  could  have  be(»n  spent  in  provid- 
ing scliools,  equipment,  and  teachers  for 
children  and  lengthening  the  school  term. 
The  answer,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  lack  of  money  for  schools,  but  in 
the  <listribution  of  the  money. 

Rural-school  problems  in  Montana  are 
greatly  complicated  by  the  very  unequal 
distribution  of  school  funds.  The  gen- 
eitd  count)'  levy  of  4  mills  and  the  State 
funds  are  distributed  equally  among  all 
the  children  of  the  county  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21.  But  the  ^)ecial  levies 
which  the  school  trustees  themselves 
make,  and  which  are  the  main  source  of 
revenue  in  many  districts,  are  the  cause 
of  great  inequalities  in  funds. 


KINDERGARTNERS  MEET  AT 
BALTIMORE. 


Is  It  advisable  to  change  the  name 
"kindergarten"? 

This  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion at  tlie  twenty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md,,  May 
19-23. 

The  affirmative  of  the  question  will  be 
taken  by  Miss  Alice  Temple,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  the  negative  by 
Miss  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  director  of 
kindergartens,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  topics  discussed  will  include 
practical  methods  of  developing  initiative 
in  students  and  kindergartnei*s;  extent  to 
v.iiich  methods  in  the  kindergarten  have 
been  moditieil ;  Americanization ;  the 
scope  and  significance  of  measurement  in 
early  elementary  education;  a  child- 
welfare  minimum  in  the  United  States; 
unifying  the  work  of  the  primary  grades. 


"  The  native  Americans,  those  men  into 
whom  the  traditions  of  liberty  have  been 
sunk  by  experience  of  generations,  are 
primarily  responsible  for  whatever  in- 
difference has  been  shown  by  this  Nation 
in  the  education  and  enlightenment  of 
those  whom  they  have  invited  to  these 
shores." — Franklin  K.  I^ne. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  ABLE-BODIED. 


English  Writer  Urges  National  System 
of  Training  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Who  Are  Not  Injured. 


A  national  plan  for  vocational  training 
for  able-bodied  sailors  and  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  disabled,  is  urged  by  Douglas 
Cockerell,  In  a  pamphlet  published  for 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  London. 
Mr.  Cockerell  says: 

As  a  result  of  war  conditions  a  large 
majority  of  able-bodied  men  born  be- 
tween the  years  1896-1901  are  without 
vocational  training  to  fit  them  for  indus- 
trial or  conmiercial  life,  while  the  weak 
and  sickly  rejected  for  the  fighting  serv- 
ices have  in  many  cases  received  valuable 
intensive  training  that  will  enable  them 
to  rank  as  skilled  artisans  after  the'  war. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  real  danger 
that  the  skilled  trades  may  tend  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  physically  unfit  in 
spite  of  there  being  a  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  artisans,  and  that  the  able-bodied 
who  have  already  sacrificed  so  much  for 
the  country  may  be  driven  to  emigrate 
or  to  drift  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and 
casual  labor.  This  would  be  disastrous 
lor  the  individual,  and  even  more  disas- 
trous for  the  country  at  a  time  when  the 
necessity  for  increased  production  based 
on  increased  individual  efiiciency  is  so 
urgent. 

A  UnifUM  Opportnaity. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  want  of  skill 
and  to  form  a  bridge  between  military 
and  civil  life,  some  large  scheme  of  voca- 
tional training  is  indicated.  The  exist- 
ing military  organization  affords  a  uniqpe 
opportunity  for  dealing  with  tlie  training 
of  large  masses  of  men  on  carefully  or- 
ganized lines.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  the  process  of  demobilization  will  be 
a  gradual  one,  as,  of  necessity.  It  most 
be  If  the  labor  market  is  not  to  be  flooded 
with  unemployed  and  largely  unemploy- 
able men  at  a  time  when  industry  is  dis- 
organized by  the  change  from  war  to 
peace  conditions. 

Experience  in  the  production  of  muni- 
tions lias  shown  that  it  is  possible  by 
short  periods  of  intensive  training  to  con- 
vert totally  unskilled  workers  Into  useful 
prodttc^^  within  narrow  limits,  and  it  is 
on  these  lines  that  any  sefaeme  of  voca- 
tional training  that  caa  hope  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  problem  of  the  returned 
soldiers  must  be  organized. 

TcaiBlaE  Psriod  Mart  Be  SkmrU. 

It  wUl  be  quite  useless  to  suggest  that 
any  large  proportion  of  men  from  23  to 
25  years  of  age  shall  submit  to  long  pe- 
riods of  apprenticeship  or  to  long  terms 
of  school  or  college  training,  even  sup- 
poMng  tliat  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion was  available. 

Industry  is  subdivided  into  small  por- 
tions, and  in  pcaetice  most  workmen  are 
kept  at  some  small  portion  of  a  trade; 
and  however  mioeh  this  subdiTision  of 
labor  is  to  be  regretted  from  many  points 
of  view,  as  it  exists  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  fetct  when  iayiag  down  a 
scheme  for  vocational  training  t«  meet 
the  conditions  of  demobilization. 


As  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  six 
months  would  be  about  the  Hmit  of  time 
that  a  man  could  reasonably  be  called 
upon  to  devote  to  training,  it  then  be- 
comes a  question  of  how  this  short  time 
can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  country.  It 
becomes  a  choice  between  turning  out 
men  with  a  marketable  knowledge  of  per- 
haps a  single  operation.  Short  inten- 
sive courses  of  highly  socialized  train- 
ing are  called  for  in  order  that  unskilled 
men  may  become  effective  producers  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  all  soldiers  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  a  six  months  or  even 
a  three  months'  course  of  intensive  train- 
ing before  demobilization,  probably  suffi- 
cient numbers  would  elect  to  take  the 
training  to  make  the  scheme  of  great 
importance  to  the  country. 

PidlmfaMUT  W«rk  Ntcwiy, 

To  make  the  scheme  effective  a  large 
amount  of  preliminary  work  is  called  for. 
The  needs  of  each  large  industry  will 
have  to  be  investigated  and  an  estimate 
made  of  the  probable  shortage  of  skilleiT 
labor  in  each  trade.  This  can  only  be  an 
approximate  estimate,  but  an  estimate 
based  on  careful  inquiry  is  likely  to  be 
more  nearly  correct  than  one  based  on 
mere  guesswork. 

After  tlie  probable  requirements  of  an 
industry  had  be^i  ascertained  a  detailed 
plan  for  meeting  those  reqnirements 
wonld  have  to  be  got  out.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  masters'  organi^atiiOQS  and  the 
men's  trade-unions  idiould  be  secured,  if 
possible,  and  a  joint  committee  formed 
with  on  educational  expert  as  chairman. 

Such  a  national  scheme  for  vocational 
training  of  the  able-bodied  need  not  in- 
terfere with  the  various  measures  that 
are  being  taken  to  train  the  partially 
disabled  to  earn  their  living.  The  train- 
ing of  the  partialty  disabled  must  be  ap- 
proached from  the  individual  point  of 
view;  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  national  en- 
deavor to  discharge  some  very  small  part 
of  the  debt  of  the  country  to  those  who 
have  been  maimed  in  her  service.  While 
the  country  has  also  a  debt  to  the  able- 
bodied  who  have  served  her,  In  their  case 
the  pi*oblem  can  be  approached  best  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  tlie 
country  as  a  whole. 

To  deliberately  Ignore  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  production  of  munitions 
would  be  a  national  folly.  The  country 
needs  the  services  of  every  fit  man  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage,  the  men 
deserve  every  ehanee  that  can  be  given 
them ;  it  is  dearly  the  coontry's  duty  to 
return  mea.  to  civil  life  ta  a  state  to  earn 
a  living.  It  will  be  a  lasCing  disgrace  to 
the  country  if  through  avoidable  causes 
men  who  have  escaped  an  honorable 
death  find  that  they,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  condemned  to  lead  dishour 
ored  lives  on  their  discharge  from  the 
Army. 


CIVIC  OBI^IGATIONS  &W  THE  PUBLIC 
SCH0OU 

The  aiiiureme  purpose  of  public  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  is  to  produce  an  in- 
telligent, humane,  and  coherent  citizenry. 

Individual  aims  and  benefits  are  to  be 
united  with  civic  ideals  and  the  public 
welfare.  A  nation's  strength  is  the  char- 
acter of  its  people. — State  School  Pam- 
phlet, Rhode  Island. 


MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS 
HELP  IN  AMERICANIZA- 
TION WORK. 


In  the  largest  Polish  district  in  Min- 
neapolis the  board  of  education  has  pro- 
vided a  visiting  teacher,  who  is  of  Polish 
birth  and  who  has  had  experience  both 
as  a  teaclier  and  as  a  social  worker. 
Thirty  kindergarten  teachers,  through 
their  organization,  the  Froebel  Club, 
haTe  volunteered  to  help  the  visiting 
teacher  in  Americanization  work  in  this 
district 

There  are  six  captains,  who  map  out 
districts  for  the  "  block  workers."  These 
block  workers  utilize  a  school  census 
question  form  in  finding  out  conditions. 
The  question  form  includes  the  names, 
address,  nationality  of  the  parents; 
the  character  of  their  occupations, 
whether  day  work  or  night  work; 
whether  the  father  has  taken  out  his 
first  and  second  papers;  whether  the 
parents  attended  school;  what  the  home 
conditions  are;  whether  the  family  owns 
its  bome»  and  is  it  orderly ;  whether  the 
children  are  well  clothed,  and  is  a  visit* 
ing  housekeeper  needed;  the  names  of 
the  children  in  the  family,  the  date  of 
birth,  school  or  work,  wages  and  grade 
In  school. 

Following  the  use  of  the  first  qiuestion 
form,  a  more  intensive  study  of  social 
conditions  follows. 

In  many  cases  the  kindergarten  teach- 
ers have  found  that  the  women  are  anx- 
ious to  attend  night  school  and  to  learn 
English,  but  that  they  are  too  shy  to  go 
to  the  school  alone.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  makes  a  point  of  going  to  the 
school  with  the  mother  in  the  evening 
and  introduces  her  to  the  teacher  of  the 
night  school,,  and  so  the  first  step  toward 
citia«iship  is  taken. 

Every  two  weeks  the  workers  come  to- 
gi*ther  for  an  Informal  supper  at  the 
school  in  this  district  and  discuss  the 
problems  and  conditions  which  their  home 
visiting  has  disclosed.  The  teachers 
themselves  feel  that  they  ar&  receiving  a 
valuable  course  in  social  work,  and  each 
one  expects,  as  the  outcome  of  this  ex- 
perience, to  become  a  friendly  visitor  to 
a  particularly  needy  family. 

Though  many  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  doing  this  work  teadi  in  other 
school  districts,  with  very  different  types 
of  parents  and  children,  the  testimony  is 
that  seeing  any  home  conditions  as  a 
beckground  for  school  conditicms  is  most 
iUominating,  and  gives  a  teacher  an  in- 
sight into  methods  of  dealing  with  dlfiS- 
cnlt  situaticms  in  school  which  no  amount 
of  academic  study  could  ever  afFord. 


A  training  course  for  scout  masters  has 
been  instituted  in  the  East  Texas  State 
Normal  College,  at  Ck)mmerce,  Tex. 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES  URGED  TO 
COOPERATE  IN  COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. 


Montevideo  Congress  Outlines  Signifi- 
cant Program — Exchange  of  Profes- 
sors and  Students,  Study  of  Merchan- 
dising, and  Establishment  of  Prizes 
Advocated. 


Kxchange  of  professors  and  stuOcnts 
between  higher  institutions  of  commer- 
cial learning  In  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, conipilaticm  of  legislation  on  com- 
mercial G<1ucation,  study  of  **  merchandis- 
ing "  as  a  si-ientific  basis  for  commercial 
studies,  and  establishment  of  special 
prizes  for  commercial  students  are  advo- 
catetl  in  I'esolutions  adopted  by  the  tirst 
Congress  of  American  ICconomic  Expan- 
sion and  Commercial  Education  (Con- 
greso  de  Expansion  Econ6mica  y  En- 
sefianza  ('omercial  Americana)  held  at 
Monteviileo  from  January  29  to  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1910,  reports  of  which  have  been 
rei'eived  through  State  Department  chan- 
nels. 

The  following  countries  were  olHcially 
represented  at  the  Congress:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Columbia,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  (Juatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  San  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Venez- 
uela. Several  of  these  countries  were 
represented  by  their  local  diplomatic  or 
consular  officials.  The  following  coun- 
tries sent  tlielr  adhesions  to  the  congress : 
The  United  States,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

The  work  of  the  congress  was  divided 
among  nine  commissions,  which  consid- 
ered the  following  matters :  Economic  and 
connnerciai  expansion,  foreign  relations, 
credits,  intercontinental  economic  policies, 
commercial  etlucation,  consular  courses, 
life  insurance  and  life  rents,  "mer- 
ciologia "  (the  science  of  merchandise) 
and  siiecial  courses,  special  connnission. 

Special  Rcsolationg  on  Education. 

The  resolutions  on  eilucation  are  as 
follows: 

Declare  nc»cessary  the  inclusion  In  pro- 
grams of  higher  commercial  study  of 
cours<»s  of  comparative  American  econ- 
omy and  comparative  customs  legislation 
(the  latter  for  consular  courses),  and 
recommend  that  existing  seminaries  of 
economic  investigation  of  higher  com- 
merce schools  write  the  economic  and 
financial  history  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Uecommend  to  American  countries  the 
Interchange  of  professors  and  students 
between  the  higher  institutions  of  com- 
mercial learning. 

Express  the  wish  that  international 
agreements  be  concluded  for  the  recipro- 
cal recognition  of  degrees  issued  by  Insti- 
tutions of  commercial  learning,  and  that 
scholarships  be  granted  for  the  Inter- 
change of  students. 


Intrust  the  complhition  of  legislation 
of  American  countries  concerning  com- 
mercial education  to  the  i)ermanent  com- 
mission created  by  the  Congress.  The 
commission  will  be  assisted  in  this  work 
by  a  committee  of  professors  and  experts 
In  commercial  education,  and  will  be 
chargwl  with  proposing  plans  and  cur- 
ricula in  accordance  with  the  following: 
Commercial  instruction,  which  presup- 
poses primary  education,  is  divldeil  Into 
three  categories :  (a)  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, which  may  be  dependent  or  Inde- 
pendent; (6)  secondary  instruction;  (c) 
higher  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  these 
branches  is:  (a)  To  train  auxiliaries  of 
commerce;  (6)  to  prepare  for  commerce 
in  general;  (c)  to  furnish  economic, 
ilnancial,  and  commercial  knowledge,  pre- 
paring for  directive  functions  in  com- 
merce and  Industry,  insurance,  and  con- 
sular work,  etc. 

Express  the  necessity  of  establishing 
preliminary  cultural  studies  of  two 
grades ;  one  confined  to  the  first  and  sec- 
on<l  c»ategories  of  commercial  instruction, 
and  the  second  broader  for  Instruction 
of  the  third  category. 

Refer  to  the  i>ermanent  connnission 
the  study  of  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Institute  Commerce  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
concerning  education  of  women. 

Express  the  desire  that  higher  institu- 
tions of  commercial  education  establish, 
If  not  already  existing.  In  their  curricula 
the  separation  of  commercial  from  eco- 
nomic geography,  the  study  of  commer- 
cial geography  to  begin  in  primary 
schools.  Recommend  the  organization  of 
periodical  competitions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  best  commercial  and  economic 
geographies  of  each  country  and  the  ex- 
change of  prize  works. 

Recommend  the  creation  of  institutions 
of  bibliography  and  Information,  inde- 
pendent of  or  annexed  to  seminaries  or 
institutes  for  investigation  existing  or  to 
be  founde<l  in  America,  providing  for 
the  widest  exchange  of  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  commercial  information  col- 
lected. 

Recommend  the  legal  recognition  of 
the  practice  of  the  professions  receiving 
diplomas  from  higher  Institutions  of 
commercial  learning  in  commercial,  civil, 
and  administrative  matters. 

Recommend  the  name  "mercologfa" 
for  the  study  known  heretofore  as  "  mcr- 
clologfa,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
scientific  basis  to  commercial  studies. 

lConsulate*s  note:  *' Mercologfa "  or 
**  merciologla  "  is  in  reality  the  science  of 
merchandise,  and  the  object  of  the  course 
is  to  impart  technical  information  con- 
cerning goods  themselves.] 

Recommend  the  close  coordination  for 
the  study  of  "  mercologia,"  with  political 
economy,  customs  legislation,  commercial 
geography,  etc. 

Express  the  desire  that,  considering  the 
technical  nature  of  their  functions,  the 
appointment  of  customs  appraisers  be 
made  from  graduates  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  commercial  learning. 

Recommend  the  creation  of  an  extraor-* 
(Unary  prize,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Tftblo 
Fontaina  Prize  for  Commercial  Studies," 
for  students  of  higher  institutions  of 
commercial  learning.  (Sefiior  Pablo 
l^ontaina  is  director  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  of  Montevideo  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  congress.) 


ARE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF 
1919  AS  CAPABLE  AS  THOSE 
OF  1845? 


Boston  Examination  Questions  of  Olden 
Days  to  Be  Applied  Throughout  the 
Nation — Interesting  Test  by  Caldwell 
and  Courtis. 


In  an  effort  to  determine  how  well 
American  school  children  of  the  present 
day  can  answer  certain  examinations 
originally  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools  in  1845,  Otis  W.  Caldwell  and 
S.  A.  Courtis  have  Invited  suinn-lntend- 
ents,  supervl.sors,  and  teachers  through- 
out the  country  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  giving  the  examinations  to  eighth- 
grade  pupils. 

The  report  made  by  the  Boston  school 
committee  in  1840,  it  is  pointe<l  out,  was 
sufficiently  detailed  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Interesting  comparisons  are  possible 
in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  grnni- 
mar,  vocabulary,  and  natural  i)hllosophy. 

Not  all  of  the  questions  are  valid  for 
school  work  of  the  present  day,  but  a 
selection  of  30  questions  suitable  for 
eighth-grade  children  has  been  made  and 
test  pai>ers,  instructions,  etc.,  are  being 
printeil  in  the  number  of  .lOjOOO.  Thirty 
thousand  of  these  are  to  be  distribute*! 
free  among  representative  cities  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  remainder  will  be  sohl 
at  cost  to  those  wlio  will  return  copies 
of  their  results  for  the  general  tabula- 
tions. The  t^ost  of  a  full  set  of  supplies. 
Including  transportation  both  ways,  will 
be  about  65  cents  for  a  class  of  25  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  returns  are  recelveil  ;i 
copy  of  the  Boston  Standards  will  bo 
sent.  Later  copies  of  the  general  tabula- 
tions will  be  provideil.  No  results  will 
be  publlsheil  by  name  without  permission. 

The  tests  are  to  be  given  between  May 
15  and  June  1  and  will  require  about 
100  minutes  of  class  time.  The  scoring 
and  tabulations  are  simple  and  will  take 
from  four  to  eight  hours,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  class.  All  those  interested 
.should  write  at  once  to  S.  A.  Courtis,  82 
Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  further 
information.  The  cooperation  of  8ui>er- 
intendents  of  small  towns,  country  super- 
intendents, and  teachers  of  rural  schools 
will  be  particularly  welcome. 


An  attractive  pamphlet  of  which  a  few 
copies  are  available  for  schools  is  the 
Tariff  Commission's  "The  Relation  of 
Applied  Science  to  Sugar  Production  in 
Hawaii."  It  contains  an  imusual  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  sugar  production 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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CAMP  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Chicago  plan  of  iuiUtary-ph>;sical 
traiuing,  In  which  more  thau  15,000  high- 
school  boys  are  enrolled,  will  be  given  its 
first  field  trial  this  year.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Department,  will  es- 
tablish a  training  camp  at  Lake  Harbor, 
near  Muskegon,  Mich.,  where  the  high- 
school  students  will  have  a  period  of  in- 
tensive training  during  the  vacation 
period.  The  camp  will  be  known  as 
Camp  Roosevelt  and  will  open  July  7  to 
continue  through  July  aud  August. 
'  Camp  Booaevelt  will  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  F.  L.  Beals,  of  the  United 
States  Arnxy*  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  plan  of  military-physical  train- 
ing. 

Although  Camp  Roofsevelt  has  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edo- 
cati<m  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
Chicago  high-school  boys,  admission  will 
be  granted  to  recruits  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Boys  over  the  age  of 
12  and  men  under  the  age  of  50  will  be 
consid^ed  eligihle  and  will  be  given  the 
lull  advantages  of  the  rigorous  military 
training.  The  training  will  include 
drills,  setting-up  exercises,  bayonet  prac- 
tice, grenade  throwing,  ground  aviation, 
marksmanship,  map  making,  signaling, 
and  other  details  of  military  instrnction. 
It  will  be  a  junior  officers*  training  camp 
under  full  military  directicm.  Special 
i«creative  features,  soch  as  golf,  baseball, 
tennis,  swimmhig,  rowing,  and  hiking, 
will  be  introduced  to  vary  the  plan  of 
training. 

The  War  Department  will  supply  all 
necessary  equipment. 

Although  Camp  Boosevelt  has  the  full 
sanction  of  the  War  Dq;uirtment,  there 
is  no  appropriation  available  for  defray- 
ing the  operating  expenses  of  the  train- 
ing. A  fund  to  provide  for  the  current 
expenses  is  being  provided,  however,  by 
a  committee  of  patriotic  Chicago  citi- 
zens, so  that  the  recruit  will  not  be  asked 
to  pay  more  than  a  nominal  sum  for  his 
equipment  and  sustenance.  This  fee  will 
be  $1  per  day  for  eadi  day  spent  at 
Gamp  Boosevelt,  with  an  enrollment  fee 
of  $1  to  be  paid  but  once.  For  the  per 
diem  charge  of  $1  tlie  recruit  will  receive 
all  necessary  equipment,  living  accommo- 
idations,  board,  and  complete  instruction. 

Becmits  will  be  admitted  for  periods  of 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks,  the  course 
of  training  being  so  arranged  that  there 
will  be  very  slight  duplication  of  training 
for  those  who  remain  for  the  entire  term 
Of  eight  weeks.  Inquiries  being  received 
at    the    official    headquarters    of   Camp 


Roosevelt,  21  North  La  Salle  Street,  indi- 
cate that  the  attendance  will  include  re- 
cruits of  all  ages  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


FBDBSATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  BEHIND 
HEALTH  MOVEMENT. 

"The  program  of  the  Division  of 
School  Hygiene  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  worthy  of  your  deepest  interest, 
and  we  request  you  to  take  stops  imme- 
diately looking  to  the  putting  of  its  plan 
into  effect  In  your  school." 

This  is  fhe  message  sent  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  through 
Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  of  the  Public  Health 
Department,  and  Dr.  I^nna  L.  Meanes, 
of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  fed- 
eration, to  chairmen  of  public  health  in 
the  various  State  units  of  the  federation. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  Bureau  of 
I'Mucation  is  now  offering  to  the  schools 
of  the  country  a  child  health  program  on 
lines  originally  laid  down  by  the  Child 
Health  Organhcation,  of  which  Dr.  L.  Em- 
met t  Holt,  of  New  York  is  chairman,  and 
that  health  materials  are  now  being  dis- 
tributed free  to  all  school-teachers  in 
States  where  the  State  superintendent  of 
instruction  or  loctil  superintendent  re- 
quests the  service,  the  federation  officials 
say: 

"  As  you  know,  all  children  are  inter- 
esteil  in  their  weight,  aud  the  method  used 
is  to  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of 
health  habits  in  order  to  attain  normal 
weiglit  for  their  height.  The  classroom 
weight  record  on  the  wall  of  the  school- 
room offers  the  element  of  competition, 
each  child  endeavoring  to  surpass  other 
children  in  monthly  gains  in  weight. 

"  As  there  are  three  to  five  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition,  which  is  a  con- 
dition caused  by  improper  living  and  food 
habits,  it  is  a  vital  matter  for  the  schools 
to  teach  such  health  habits  as  will  in- 
terest children  in  the  observance  of 
health  laws. 

"Will  you  not  urge  each. club  in  your 
State,  as  an  important  piece  of  recon- 


struction worlc  in  its  vicinity,  to  get  in 
touch  with  its  superintendent  of  schools — 
State,  county,  or  city — (or  other  appro- 
priate school  officials)  and  recommend 
strongly  acceptance  of  the  bureau's  health 
program,  which  includes  the  following 
points :       • 

"A  weighing  scale  placed  in  every 
schoc^ 

"Time  allowed  every  child  for  the 
teaching  of  health  habits. 

"  A  hot  lunch  available  for  every  child* 

"  Teachers  trained  in  all  normal  schools 
to  teach  health  habits. 

"  Every  child's  weight  record  sent  home 
on  tlie  monthly  report  card." 


NEUTRAL  DOCTORS  STUDY  NUTRITION  IN 
GBRMANT. 

A  dispatch  from  Consul  Schmedeman, 
at  Chrlstiania,  states  that  in  response 
to  a  request  received  from  a  number  of 
German  and  Austrian  universities  to  ap- 
point representatives  on  a  commission  of 
neutral  doctors  w*hose  task  should  be  to 
study  the  present  state  of  nutrition  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  Professor  Brandt, 
of  the  medical  faculty,  has  gone  to  Ger- 
many. 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Spain  will  be  represented  on 
the  commission.  Possibly  an  American 
physician  will  also  l>e  asked  to  join  it. 
Tlie  Swedish  i*epresentntives  are  Profes- 
sors Johansson  and  Gadelius,  according  to 
Consul  Schmedeman. 


SAVING  THE  HEALTH  OF  WORKERS 
THROUGH  EDUCATION. 

One  million  Massachusetts  workers 
lose  nn  annual  average  of  nine  days 
from  sickness.  This  involves  a  time  loss 
of  9,000,000  days  or  2o,0D0  years ;  a  wage 
loss  of  at  least  $25,000,000  per  year,  and 
a  medical  bill  of  at  least  $15,000,000  i)er 
year,  says  Edward  T.  Hnrtman,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

A  constructive  program  of  physical 
and  health  education  is  essential  if  this 
situation  is  to  be  improved. 


Th$  ehUd  who  bolts  ki$  mUday  msal  and  th^n  rushes  back  to 
sehooi  eon  neither  work  nor  digest  properly 
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Official  Organ  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
1\  I*.  Claxton,  Cominissiouer  of  Education. 


Terms  :  School  Lifb  is  mailed  free  to  State, 
city,  nnd  county  superintendents,  principals  of 
hifch  schools,  and  a  few  other  administrative 
offlierM.  Additional  subscriptions,  50  cents  a 
year. 

Keuiittnnces  should  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  should  be  made 
by  cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 


THE    NATIONAL    THRIFT    CAMPAIGN    AND 
THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Just  wliat  is  expected  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  the  nation-wide 
thrift  campaign?  First  of  all,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  asks  understanding  of 
what  it  is  trying  to  do,  for  with  under- 
standfng  will  come  complete  support  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
finance  War  Savings  Stamps  mean  capi- 
tal borrowed  from  small  investors  at 
home  instead  of  abroad,  and  millions  in 
interest  flowing  back  to  the  American 
people  five  years  hence.  But  this  is  ex- 
pressing it  merely  In  terms  of  sound 
finance  and  hard  cash,  and  the  thrift 
campaign  is  based  on  more  idealistic 
principles.  It  alms  at  a  national  pros- 
perity founded  on  individual  and  commu- 
nity economy — an  America  that  knows  its 
resources  and  how  to  use  them. 

This  dream  of  the  prosperous  State  can 
come  true  only  when  all  the  leaders  catch 
the  vision  and  inspire  the  young.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  success  of  the  thrift  cam- 
paign  depends  largely  upon  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  is  for  him  to  see 
to  it  that  teachers  are  inspired  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  savings  societies  are  or- 
ganized and  kept  going,  and  that  the 
study  of  thrift  is  incorporated  in  the 
school  course. 

I  Teaching  thrift  in  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  slow  educational  process  and  the 
campaign  depends  on  continued  effort. 
Only  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  will  bring 
success.  Before  the  close  of  this  school 
term  several  very  definite  points  demand 
attention.  An  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  on  thrift  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Savings  Division,  Treasury  Department, 
nnd  may  be  secured  from  District  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Banks.  It  Is  hoped  that 
every  school  superintendent  will,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  able  committee, 
adapt  the  outline  to  his  school  course  and 
have  it  ready  for  use  next  fall.  This 
work  will  be  decidedly  strengthened  If 
the  outline  is  studied  In  summer  normal 
and  teachers*  institutes  where  model  les- 
sons might  be  prepared  and  programs  ar- 
ranged for  savings  societies.  This  will 
prevent  delays  and  lagging  next  fall. 

Since  saving  Is  educational  only  when 
it  becomes  a  habit,  It  is  important  to  keep 
tlie  societies  going  during  the  summer, 
or  provide  some  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren to  turn  in  their  savings  regularly. 
Last  summer  several  superintendents  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  teacher  at  the  school 
building  once  a  week.  In  other  places 
the  parent-teacher  association  took 
charge  of  the  matter.  Regular  meetings 
might  be  provided  for  through  the  Scout 
organization  or  the  mother-daughter  so- 
cieties, the  Canning  Club  girls  or  Pig 
Club  boys,  or  the  local  unit  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army.  In  fact, 
bringing  in  the  savings  can  be  made  an 
interesting  feature  of  any  community 
rally,  and  the  Savings  Division  urges 
school  authorities  to  make  definite  pro- 
vision to  maintain  interest  during  tlie 
summer. 

Printed  matter  regarding  the  savings 
campaign  can  be  secured  from  the  sav- 


INDVSTBY  AND  EDTTCA- 
TION— A  BUSINESS  HAN'S 
WOBD  TO  EBVCATOBS. 

In  the  field  of  edncation  we 
look  for  leadership  to  you  who 
make  edncation  yonr  profession. 
We  want  to  support  you  in 
building  up  sound,  deliberate 
management  and  sound  execu- 
tive management  of  things  edu- 
cational. We  believe  that  the 
teaching  of  sound  econonucs 
based  on  approved  facts  is  the 
safety  of  our  industrial  institu- 
tions and  that  our  whole  life 
and  civilization  depends  on  such 
teaching  by  the  members  of 
your  profession. —  Frederic  C. 
Hood,  Hood  Bubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 


ings  director,  care  of  any  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  The  banks  are  located  In 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve-» 
land,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  (Mo.), 
Dallas,  and  San  Francisco. 


THE    LANGUAGE   OF   BRAZIL. 


The  importance  of  teaching  Portuguese, 
as  well  as  Spanish,  in  schools  in  the 
United  States  is  emphasized  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Portuguese  has  so  far  not  had  its 
proper  share  of  attention  in  comparison 
with  Spanish.  Yet  Portuguese  is  one  of 
the  two  dialects  of  the  Iberlc  Peninsula 
which  have  arisen  to  position  of  literary 
languages;  It  Is  a  language  of  peculiar 
flexibility  and  variety ;  it  has  a  literature 
which  boasts  at  least  one  supreme  world 
masterpiece — tlie  Luciad  of  Cam(>es ;  and 
it  is  the  language  of  one  of  our  greatest 
neighbors  in  the  New  World,  with  whom 
the  United  States  will  have  ever  stronger 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  as  the 
days  go  by. 

In  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  Bulletin  article: 

*'A  language  like  this,  so  filled  with 
esthetic  and  dynamic  qualities  in  addition 
to  its  other  fitles  of  distinction,  is  well 
deserving  of  a  definite  place  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  schools,  and  if  to  the  con- 
siderations just  dealt  with  we  add  that, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  Brazil 
may  be  expected,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  number  100,000,000  Portuguese- 
speaking  people,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Portuguese  language  is  destined,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  reach  a  position  of 
importance  ranking  not  far  behind  that 
of  English  ;  and  so,  just  as  the  Brazilians 
and  Portuguese  give  our  language  a 
prominent  place  In  the  programs  of  their 
schools  on  account  of  its  importance,  it 
behooves  us  for  a  like  reason  to  do  the 
same  with  theirs,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable  contin- 
gency of  finding  ourselves  inefficiently 
equipped  to  meet  the  problems  which  will 
arise  and  grow  more  and  more  intense 
with  the  development  of  our  relations 
with  the  great  Republic  of  Brazil."  ; 


"  Never  forget  that  the  man  who  is  not 
born  here  may  have  within  his  soul  the 
very  essence  of  Americanism,  and  nmy 
have  had  it  long  before  he  ever  saw  New 
York  Harbor  or  the  Golden  Gate."— 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  THE  RURAL 
TEACHER. 

County  Supt.  Jessie  C.  Martlny,  of 
Karaboo,  Wis.,  in  lier  publication,  Sauk 
County  Schools,  tries  to  get  the  school- 
board  luembor  anO  the  ti*acher  to  see  tlie 
school  problem  in  the  following  way : 

If  I  were  a  s^'liool  board  I  would — 

1.  Visit  that  little  school  down  the 
road  so  as  to  make  the  teacher  and  those 
little  men  or  women  feel  that  some  one 
is  really  interested  in  their  progress. 

2.  Meet  the  teacher  at  the  schoolhouse 
now  and  then  to  talk  over  both  the  good 
and  bad  features  In  connection  with  my 
school.  Work  with  her  to  make  this 
school  the  best  in  Sauk  County. 

3.  Before  criticizing  the  work  being 
done  in  the  schoolroom,  find  out  if  it  is 
caused  by  the  lack  of  equipment  rather 
than  the  lack  of  teaching  ability. 

4.  Sec  that  the  pupils  are  provided 
with  goo<l  texts — not  the  kind  I  used 
when  a  child,  but  such  books  as  he  can 
comprehend,  and  will  help  to  learn  the 
new  things  he  must  know  when  he  grows 
up. 

5.  Encourage  the  community  to  coop- 
erate in  a  constructive  way  in  creating 
a  '*  school  atmosphere  '*  such  that  the 
teacher  and  pupils  will  feel  the  com- 
munity support. 

6.  Hire  that  teacher  soon  so  that  I 
would  be  sure  to  get  the  best  to  be  had. 

7.  When  hiring  a  teacher,  consider  her 
In  terms  of  teaching  qualifications,  per- 
sonality, etc.,  rather  than  In  terms  of 
wages.    Give  her  something  to  work  for. 

8.  Be  quick  to  indorse  all  good  efforts 
being  made  to  truly  Americanize  my 
school  and  my  community. 

If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  would — 

1.  Try  to  win  the  confidence,  resi)ect, 
and  love  of  every  child  who  comes  to  my 
school. 

2.  Appeal  to  each  child  through  the 
avenues  of  his  interest. 

3.  Put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  child, 
think  as  he  does,  feel  as  he  does,  Imagine 
myself  sitting  at  his  seat  and  watching 
me  as  his  teacher.  Will  I  do,  say,  and 
teach  things  as  I  am  doing,  saying,  and 
teaching  things?  A  child's  criticism  Is 
never  far  from  right. 

4.  Remember  that  I  am  either  making 
or  marring  ideals  each  day  as  I  stand 
before  them. 

5.  Get  acquainted  with  every  mother 
and  father  in  the  district.  Meet  them  on 
their  grounds.  Interest  myself  in  their 
problems  and  work. 

6.  Be  square  with  my  school  board, 
frank  in  my  criticism,  open  to  sugges- 
tions, coo|)eratlve  In  spirit,  firm  in  stat- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  school,  and  square  In  all 
my  dealings  with  them. 

7.  Believe  in  myself,  In  my  desire  and 
ability  to  do  something  for  those  about 
me. 

8.  Smile. 


THE  KINDERGARTEK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  We  are  in  great  need  of  a  kinder- 
garten here  in  this  town,"  writes  a  teacher 


in  a  Maryland  country  community. 
"Many  children  are  solitary  little  ones 
from  Isolated  small  farms  and  country 
homes  and  need  badly  the  socializing  in- 
fluence of  the  kindergarten  and  super- 
vised work  and  play.  They  have  few 
toys  and  no  boolss  in  the  homes,  and  we 
do  the  best  we  can  during  tlieir  first  and 
second  grades  to  have  the  play  spirit,  but 
with  our  course  to  cover  and  78  little 
ones  in  the  first  and  second  grades  it  Is 
about  impossible. 

"  Most  people  try  to  enter  their  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade  at  3  years,  but 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  insisted 
on  G  years  as  the  entrance  age.  Even 
those  6-year  country  children  are  younger 
than  city  children  of  the  same  age.  for 
they  have  had  so  few  experiences  and  no 
one  at  home  to  even  tell  them  stories  of 
how  things  are  made  (bread,  shoes,  etc.) 
or  how  other  little  children  happily  learn 
•  how  to  work  and  play." 


RURAL  SUPERViaiON  IN  ALABAMA. 

Jefferson  County,  Ala,,  typifies  one  of 
the  best  possible  types  of  organization  for 
securing  professional  supervision  of 
schools  and  teachers.  The  plan  Is  sum- 
marized as  follows  in  the  rural  education 
chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation, just  Issued: 

1.  Subdivision  of  the  county  Into  11  dis- 
tricts containing  about  18  schools  each. 
In  charge  of  each  of  these  districts  is  a 
.supervising  principal  who  devotes  his  en- 
tire time  to  supervision.  He  travels 
among  the  schools,  directs  teachers'  meet- 
ings, reading  circle  work,  makes  requisi- 
tions for  his  supplies,  conducts  sample 
lessons,  acts  as  critic  teacher,  etc.  These 
supervisors  made  6,605  visits  last  year. 

2.  An  assistant  superintendent  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  department  known  as 
**  Teacher  training  In  service."  He  has 
meetings  with  his  teachers  on  Saturdays, 
selects  reading  matter  for  them,  has 
charge  of  the  reading  circle  work  for  the 
county,  assists  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  and  determines  the  standard 
for  employment. 

3.  The  professional  requirements  have 
been  Increased  until  now  it  Is  necessary 
for  one  employed  to  teach  in  this  county 
to  hold  a  normal-school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  or  in  lieu  of  this  a  high-school 
diploma  with  two  years'  successful  ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

4.  There  are  12  consolidation  schools  to 
which  pupils  are  conveyed  at  public  ex- 
pense. There  are  also  about  40  union 
schools ;  that  Is,  schools  made  by  the  con- 
.solidation  of  tw^o  smaller  schools,  but 
without  transportation.  Of  the  130  white 
schools  only  28  are  one-teacher  schools; 
of  the  75  colored  schools  only  35  are  one- 
teacher  schools. 

5.  During  the  year  64  night  scliools 
were  conducted  in  rural  districts  for  six 
weeks,  using  the  teachers  employed  in  day 


work,  the.se  teachers  being  paid  at  public 
expense ;  1,230  pupils  were  enrolled  In  the 
high  schools,  297  of  these  being  illiterates 
and  457  near  Illiterates,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  begin  with  the  primer. 

6.  The  county  has  two  agricultural  in- 
structors under  Smith-Hughes  work,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,400  each. 

7.  Four  new  eight-room  consolidate<l 
schools  have  been  built  during  the  year, 
three  of  these  being  on  the  one-story  ex- 
tensible-unit plan.  Fifteen  other  build- 
icgs  have  been  remodeletl  or  enlargeil. 
Five  acres  of  ground  are  requireil  for 
each  of  these  new  buildings. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Twenty-three  agricultural  high  schools, 
commonly  known  as  rural  comnmnlty  vo- 
cational schools,  have  been  established  In 
the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Each 
one  of  these  schools  is  practically  an  agri- 
cultural continuation  school,  as  the  farm- 
ers' boys  enrolled  therein  are  continuing 
their  education  while  being  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  farms.  In  all  of  these  vo- 
cational schools  night  schools  were  held 
daring  the  winter  for  farmers  and  their 
sons  who  were  beyond  school  age.  These 
courses  usually  extended  through  a  perUxl 
of  six  weeks.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
schools  short  courses  were  conducted  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  young  men  who  i>re- 
vlously  dropped  out  of  school  but  who 
wlsheil  to  continue  their  education  along 
agi-icultural  lines  during  the  winter 
months.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture 
cooperated  very  effectively  in  the  oi>eru- 
tion  of  the  night  schools  by  furnishing 
many  speakers  and  teachers. 

Forty-two  rural  communities  have 
established  vocational  agricultural  <mUi- 
catlon  for  boys,  and  33  rural  communi- 
ties have  also  establishetl  vocational 
home-making  education  for  girls.  The 
war  has  prevented  the  rapid  developnjcnt 
of  this  work  by  calling  many  of  our  nprri- 
cultural  Instructors  into  military  service. 
Plans  are  being  effected  for  a  broad  de- 
velopment of  this  work  immediately  ui)on 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Rural  districts  establishing  and  operat- 
ing rural  community  vocational  schools 
have  invariably  increasetl  the  tenure  of 
office  of  their  teachers  by  employing  the 
principal  of  the  school  for  a  period  of 
10  or  12  months  per  year,  and  the 
agricultural  teachers  always  for  a  12 
months'  period.  Many  of  these  teach- 
ers are  given  a  three-year  contraict. 
Salaries  of  teachers  in  these  rural  com- 
munity vocational  schools  have  risen 
quite  steadily.  The  principal  of  the  high 
school  now  usually  receives  from  .$1,200 
to  $1,800  per  year;  the  teacher  of  nijri- 
culture  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  year;  the  vo- 
cational supervisor  of  home  making  about 
$100  per  month;  and  assistant  teachers 
in  the  academic  department  from  J?!")  to 
$125  per  month. 

The  rural  community  vocational  s<*hool 
has  a  staff  of  teachers  ranging  from  three 
to  six  In  number,  the  number  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  student  body.  A!)()ut 
75  per  cent  of  these*  teachers  are  college 
graduates. 
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TEACHING  A  REAL  PROFES- 
SION IN  ALASKA. 


Two-Thirds  of  Teachers  Normal  School 
or  College  Graduates — ^Facts  About 
the  Service. 


Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Ala^a 
are  normal-school  or  college  graduates, 
according  to  a  statement  by  L.  D.  Hen- 
derson, Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Alaska.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
high-school  teachers  are  college  gradu- 
ates. The  average  teaching  experience  of 
Alaska  teacliers  is  seven  and  one-half 
years.  Approximat^y  60  per  cent  have 
had  previous  experience  in  Alaska,  while 
50  per  cent  have  had  experience  both  in- 
side and  outside  Alaska. 

"  I  believe  that  no  State  in  the -Union 
can  present  a  record  of  teachers  so  well 
qualified  by  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience as  those  of  Alaska,''  Bays  Com- 
missioner Henderson. 

Two  SdMol  SjBteBV  te  AImIm. 
For  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  may  be 
interested  in  opportunities  for  service  in 
Alaska,  Commissioner  Henderson  points 
out  that  there  are  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate school  systems  in  Alaska,  as  follows : 

(1)  Schools  for  Alaska  natives,  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  through  its 
Alaska  division.  These  schools  number 
65,  and  are  situated  all  the  way  from 
Point  Barrow  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Dixon  Entrance  in  southeastern  Ainakn 

(2)  All  other  schools  in  the  Territory 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  territorial 
department  of  education,  with  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  Juneau^  Alaska, 
at  its  head.  They  are  maintained  for 
white  children  and  diildren  of  mixed 
blood  leading  a  civilized  life.  The  latter 
class  of  children  is  practically  negligible 
in  number,  especially  in  the  cities,  al- 
though in  some  sections  of  the  Territory 
there  are  small  schools  in  which  pupils  of 
mixed  blood  make  up  a  considerable  part 
of  the  total  enrollment. 

Aaswerfav  Some  Mlflconceptioiu. 

•*  In  presenting  any  information  on  the 
schools  of  Alaska,"  says  Commissioner 
Henderson,  *'it  is  well  in  the  beginning 
to  remove  a  few  of  the  misconceptions 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  average  in- 
dividual who  makes  inquiries  concerning 
them.  A  general  statement  may  well  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects 
taught,  the  textbooks  and  courses  of  study 
used,  and  the  material  equipment  fur- 
nished are  in  general  the  same  or  com- 
pare favorably  with  what  will  be  found 
iu  the  average  school  system  in  the  Statea 
The  pupils  are  Americans  and  possess 
all  the  traits  of  character  which  that 
name  implies.    Among  their  numbers  will 


THE  WORM  TURNS. 

ULeiter  from  a  school  superintendent  of  whom  the  clerk  of  the  Bchool  board  wrote: 
"  He  was  offered  a  mack  larger  salary  last  year  than  we  were  able  to  pay  him,  hut  he 
had  already  promised  this  hoard  to  stay  another  year,  and  they  could  not  see  tbelr  way 
dear  to  release  him,  bo  he  stayed  with  us  and  worked  as  faithfully  as  if  he  had  been 
ceoeiring  the  larger  aalary."] 

For  14  years  the  zeal  of  the  cause  of  education  has  eaten  me  up ! 
With  full  understanding  I  chose  this  line  of  work,  deliberately  turn- 
ing my  back  upon  prospects  of  financial  success  so  justifiably  at- 
tractive to  ambitious  youth  and  manhood.  By  years  of  toil  and 
self -sacrifice  I  have  acquired  the  best  attainable  professional  training 
for  my  work.  As  a  teacher  I  have  given,  day  and  night,  hours  of 
nerve-racking  service  in  and  out  of  classroom.  As  educational  execu- 
tive I  have  put  my  whole  heart  and  brain  into  building  up  an  efficient 
school  system  for  the  community,  and  have  shown  unquestioned  re- 
sults. I  have  met  criticisms,  deserved  and  undeserved.  I  have  lived 
the  life  of  a  man  among  women  and  the  attitude  which  that  only  too 
frequently  entails  from  "  men  of  the  world.''  I  have  received  salaries 
which  any  self-respecting  man  would  hesitate  to  ask  a  woman  to  share 
with  him. 

The  crisis  has  come.  The  worm  has  turned.  I  do  not  regret  my 
choice  of  work,  nor  anything  it  has  brought  me  or  I  have  given  it  in 
the  past.  I  am  looking  to  the  future.  My  personal  pride  is  aroused ! 
Never  again  will  I  smear  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  living  lie 
that  $1,500  per  annum  is  the  value  of  my  services  to  the  public. 
Bather  than  that,  I  will,  if  necessary,  break  rocks  on  the  country 
road  for  the  love  of  humanity  and  live  on  my  savings. 

Now,  I  am  not  sufficiently  egotistic  to  think  I  am  justified  in  call- 
ing this  matter  to  your  attention  merely  in  the  interests  of  myself.  I 
see  two  justifications  for  calling  the  matter  to  your  attention,  and 
through  your  bureau,  to  communities  throughout  the  country: 
Firstly,  my  case  is  typical  of  thousands  of  men  in  educational  work  in 
the  Nation;  secondly,  it  indicates  a  condition  very  intimately  and 
vitally  affectiog  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Nation.  It  brings  every 
community  face  to  face  with  the  questions,  whether  or  not,  now  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  increasing  the  struggle  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  remuneration  in  other  lines  of  work  rising  accordingly,  the  small 
proportion  of  men  in  educational  work  will  be  squeezed  out  by  the 
starvation  compress ;  whether  now  that  the  world  is  demanding  of  its 
schools  the  preparation,  the  training,  of  virile  and  consecrated,  prac- 
tical, and  idealistic  citizens  of  the  future  World  State,  the  people  of 
our  Nation  wiU,  by  a  penny-wise  policy,  restrict  the  educational 
leadership  of  the  several  communities  to  young  men  who  wear  out 
their  enthusiasm  at  making  bricks  without  straw,  and  middle-aged 
and  old  men  whose  minds  are  of  necessity  obsessed  with  the  gad- 
grinding  struggle  to  kesp  their  families  in  decency. 


be  found  those  who  are  good  and  bad, 
rich  and  poor,  mischievoas  and  meek, 
punctual  and  tardy,  retarded  and  ac- 
celerated, with  and  without  adenoids  and 
similar  ailments.  Many  of  them  can 
talk  to  you  intelligently  about  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  or  Seattle, 
for  they  have  been  there. 

"  The  social-service  feature  of  a  teach- 
er's work  is  no  different  in  the  average 


Alaska  community  than  in  the  States. 
The  large  communities  contain  churches, 
libraries,  and  other  organizations  de- 
voted to  social  uplift.  There  i%  of  course, 
always  room  for  this  kind  of  service,  but 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  Alaskan  communities  or  of  Alaskans 
which  makes  them  any  lower  in  the  scale 
of  culture  than  those  of  Washington  or 
California.  Many  of  the  smaller  schools 
are  located  in  fishing  or  mining  villages, 
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where  a  capable  and  energetic  teachei* 

does  have  an  opportuuity  to  add  much  to 

the  life  of  the  commimity,  but  this  is  also 

true  in  many  smaller  cominuuities  in  the 

States." 

Salaries. 

Salaries  for  teachera  range  all  the  way 
from  $110  iK»r  month  in  some  schools  of 
southeastern  Alaska  to  $150  at  some 
points  to  the  westward  and  $200  in  the 
interior.  Superintendents  and  princi- 
pals receive  from  $150  to  $250  per  month, 
the  salary  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
school  and  Its  location.  The  usual  school 
term  is  nine  months  in  length.  Two 
schools,  Skagway  and  Valdez,  have  a  10 
months*  term.  Board  and  room  will  cost 
from  $50  in  southern  Alaska  to  $75  in  the 
interior.  Where  teachers  desire  to  rent 
furnished  rooms  and  do  their  own  cook- 
ing these  figures  may  be  materially  re- 
duced, as  is  also  the  case  where  two 
people  occupy  the  same  room.  Approxi- 
mate transportation  and  subsistence 
charges  from  Seattle  to  the  various  points 
follow:  Skagway.  $40;  Cordova,  $50; 
Sewanl,  $50;  Nome.  $100;  Fairbanks  via 
Cordova  and  automobile  trail  $200,  via 
Skagway  and  the  liver  $150.  From  a 
consideration  of  these  figures  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  a  Journey  to  other  cit- 
ies may  be  easily  approximated. 
Applying  for  Potltlons. 

I'ositions  as  teachers  in  Alaska  are  se- 
cured by  making  application  to  the  clerk 
t)f  the  school  board  in  the  various  com- 
munities and  presenting  credentials  and 
photograph.  The  commissioner  of  eiluca- 
tion  ifi  sometimes  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend teachers  for  various  positions,  or  to 
send  teachers  to  fill  positions  caused  by 
vacancies  occurring  late  in  the  summer 
or  during  the  school  year.  Applications 
may  therefore  be  filed  with  the  Terri- 
torial Department  of  Education  at  Ju- 
neau, where  formal  application  blanks 
may  be  securetl  upon  request 

Alaska  certificates  to  teach  are  re- 
quired from  all  teachers  and  are  issued  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  to  such 
persons  only  as  obtain  such  employment 
111  the  Territory.  A  fee  of  $2.50,  payable 
to  the  commissioner  of  education.  Is 
charged  for  each  certificate.  Certificates 
are  of  three  classes  : 

(1)  Certificates  by  Indorsement  of  ap- 
proved certificates  from  any  of  the  States, 
valid  for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the 
certificate  presented  for  indorsement.  An 
applicant  for  such  certificate  must  pre- 
.sent  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or  she 
has  been  successfully  engaged  In  educa- 
tional work  within  two  years  prior  to  the 
presentment  of  such  a  certificate. 

(2)  Certificates  by  Indorsement  of  di- 
plomas of  approved  colleges  or  nonnals, 
valid  for  three  years. 

(3)  Certificates  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grade  upon  examination,  valid  for 
five,  three,  and  one  year,  respectively. 


BETTER  SCHOOLHOUSES  FOR 
COLORED  CHILDREN. 


Three-Quarters  of  a  Million  Recently 
Expended — ^Rosenwald  Fund  Helps 
Communities  to  Help  Themselves. 


Five  hundred  model  rural  schools, 
representing  an  outlay  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  have  re- 
cently been  erected  for  colored  children 
in  the  Southern  States  under  the  coopera- 
tive arrangement  made  possible  by  the 
Uosenwald  fund,  according  to  a  bulletin 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  on  recent  progress  In 
Negro  education. 

Alabanm  has  179  of  these  schoolhouses, 
North  Carolina  85,  Tennea.see  59,  IjOuIsI- 
ana  49,  and  Virginia  38.     In  some  of  the 


WHAT  THE  BOSENWALD 
FUND  OFFEBS. 

For  a  one-teacher  sohoolhoiise 
the  community  and  county  au- 
thorities must  raise  in  cash,  ma- 
terial, and  labor  $750.  The 
Bosenwald  fund  will  contribute 
$400. 

For  a  two-teacher  house  the 
community  and  county  authori- 
ties will  raise,  as  above,  $1,000. 
The  Bosenwald  fund  will  g^ve 
$600. 

In  cases  of  consolidation  of 
two  or  more  schools  the  Bosen- 
wald fund  will  contribute  more. 


other  Southern  States  the  movement  Is 
developing  rapidly,  though  the  actual 
nuniboi  of  schoolhouses  Is  not  yet  as 
largo  as  in  the  States  listed.  Mississippi 
already  has  28  Rosen wald  schoolhouses, 
Georgia  23,  Arkansas  22,  South  Carolina 
9,  Kentucky  5,  and  Maryland  4. 

How  the  Fund  Operates. 

Disbursements  under  the  Kosenwahl 
fund  are  directed  by  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Under  the 
plan  now  in  operation  the  funds  are 
available  for  assistance  in  constructing 
model  school  buildings  for  colored  chil- 
dren on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  schoolhouse  Is  to  be  for  country 
children,  and  small  towns  may  \ye  inter- 
ested. 

2.  From  2  to  5  acres  of  land  are  to  be 
secured  by  the  colored  people,  at  a  place 
approved  by  the  school  board,  and  the 
property  is  to  be  deeded  to  the  board  of 
education  for  colored  school  purposes. 

3.  The  county  superintendent,  the  pa- 
trons, and  the  undersigned  are  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  building. 

4.  Tlie  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
handle  the  funds  and  direct  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building. 


5.  The  connuunity  and  ccmnty  author- 
ities must  guarantee*  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  the  building.  The  house 
shall  be  painted  inside  and  outsUle  with 
at  least  two  coats  of  paint;  each  class- 
room must  contain  at  least  20  lineal  feet 
of  good  blackboard  and  have  suitable 
desks  for  pupils  and  teacher;  the  build- 
ing must  contain  at  least  two  cloakrooms, 
a  workroom,  and  a  small  kitchen.  The 
smoke  flues  must  be  built  from  the 
ground. 

6.  Two  closets,  properly  located,  must 
be  built. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  school  shall 
be  run  at  least  ftve  months  each  year. 

Ammniti  Contribatcd. 
Of  the  $726,540  spent  i-ecently  for  runil 
schools  in  cooperation  with  the  Rosen- 
wald  fund,  the  States  have  appropriated 
$213,346,  the  white  people  in  the  coni- 
nninltles  $54.3d9,  the  colored  people 
$265,179,  and  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  $193,- 
616.  These  figures  represent  amounts 
actually  spent  for  construction  and  fur- 
nishing school  buildings.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Rosenwald  expended  $23,407  for 
salaries  and  travel  expenses  necessary 
to  promote  the  movement  for  !>eitcr 
schoolhouses  for  colored  children  in  vari- 
ous States. 


HIGHWAYS    TRANSPORT    COURSE    AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

In  announcing  the  new  highways  trans- 
port course  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, President  Hutchlns  says: 

"  The  war  has  brought  to  a  head  great 
developments  in  the  carriage  of  cargo 
over  the  highwaj^s. 

"  The  Army  has  trained  several  hun- 
dred thousand  experts  In  the  haulage  '^f 
freight  over  the  roads  and  many  of  thcso 
men  will  want  to  round  out  this  educa- 
tion by  going  back  to  colleges  and  pre- 
pare there  to  take  up  highways  trans- 
portation as  their  life  work. 

"  The  University  of  Michigan,  in  con- 
mKtioii  with  the  new  highways  course, 
aiso  offers  ctmrses  In  automobile  engi- 
n(H»rlng  and  in  various  phases  of  th=» 
transiwrtation  question  as  presented  l>y 
the  rlepartment  of  economics.  These 
various  courses  are  intended  to  develop 
students  into  all-round  transiwrtation 
experts.'* 


HEARD  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
By  J.  W.  A. 

"  Where  does  clay  come  from,  is  It 
cooked?"  **Are  rui)bers  made  out  ol' 
elepliants'  skin?'*  **  Oaknieal  grows  on 
oak  trees.'*  (To  the  teacher:)  **  You'll 
be  dead  when  I'm  grown  up !  " 

(To  another  child : )  No ;  Teddy  Roose- 
velt wasn't  the  next  President  after 
George  Washington.  When  Washington 
was  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  just 
a  little  baby  In  Heaven  waiting  to  be 
bom.'* 

"  Last  night  my  father  give  me  a  penny 
for  a  newspai>er,  and  I  went  to  the  cor- 
ner and  got  one;  and  a  bunch  of  stai-s 
followwl  me  over,  and  the  same  Innich 
followed  me  back.'* 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


WHITLEY  COMMITTBES  FOR  BXGUSH 
TEACHERS. 


The  sj'Stem  of  Whitley  Committees, 
whereby  worlters  are  represented  in  the 
control  of  the  industry  or  plant  has  re- 
cently been  applied  to  teachers  in  Eng- 
lish schools.  The  Manchester  education 
committee  has  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  teachers  and  decided  to  form  an  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  seven 
members  of  the  education  committee  and 
seven  members  representative  of  the 
whole  teaching  service.  The  committee  is 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  regard 
to  any  educational  matter  referred  to  it 
either  by  the  education  committee  or  by 
the  teachers'  representatives.  It  has  no 
executive  power. 

Another  step  toward  teadiera'  repre- 
sentation was  the  creation  of  a  consulta- 
tive committee  which  alms  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  director  of  education  to 
discuss  with  the  teachers  various  admin- 
istrative and  other  qnestions  relating  to 
school. 


ILLITERACY  AND  PRIHARY  EDUCATION  IN 
SPAIN. 


The  figures  for  illiteracy  in  Spain  are 
estimated  by  W.  A.  Montgomery,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  as  at  least  as  high 
as  In  the  year  1^10,  w^hen  nearly  12,000,000 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  20,000,000 
were  reported  as  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Indeed,  with  the  continuous  closing 
of  primary  schools  in  all  parts  of  rural 
Spain  through  lack  of  funds  to  attract 
teachers,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiteracy 
for  recent  years  would  surpass  even  the 
high  figure  of  1910.  The  Provinces  show- 
ing greatest  illiteracy  (estimated,  1916) 
are  as  follows:  Almeria,  Malaga,  Jaen, 
Albacete,  Murcia.  the  Canaries,  Giudad, 
Real,  Cordoba,  Catillon  y  Alicente,  all  of 
which  range  above  70  per  cent.  Those 
showing  illiteracy  ranging  below  40  per 
cent  are  Segovia,  Burgos,  Palencla,  Mad- 
rid, Alava  y  Santander.  The  decrease  in 
illiteracy  has  been  slow  since  1860,  wiien 
statistics  were  first  gathered  for  the  na- 
tion at  large.  In  that  year  the  per- 
centage was  75.52 ;  in  1877,  70.01 ;  in  1887, 
08.01 ;  in  1900,  63.78. 

Spain's  leaders  have  never  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  extreme  seriousness  of  this 
menace;  but  beyond  a  few  provisions  in 
the  national  budget,  and  those  of  the  most 
advanced  communes  for  a  supplementary 
fund  for  teachers  holding  night  schools 
for  adults — ^seldom  rising  for  the  indi- 
vhlual  above  $50 — ^nothing  constructive 
has  been  attempted.    Sr,  Alba   worked 


upon  definite  ideas  along  this  line,  but 
his  brief  tenure  of  office  precluded  the 
realization  of  his  schemes. 

In  1916  throughout  Spain  12,713  sepa- 
rate classes  were  conducted  for  the  in- 
s^uction  of  adult  men  and  women.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Teachers  held  in  Madrid  in  February, 
1918,  resolutions  were  passed,  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  take  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  illiteracy.  It 
was  recotnmended  that  the  Government 
should : 

1.  Not  i)ermit  any  man  to  vote  who 
could  not  read  or  write. 

2.  Not  Issue  an  honorable  discharge  to 
the  soldier  who  remained  illiterate. 

3.  See  that  the  law  be  enforced  forbid- 
ding the  admission  of  a  workman  into  an 
industry  without  a  certificate  of  instruc- 
taon. 

MBDICAI*  SDUCATION  FOR  CHINA. 


In  China  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
working  out  a  demonstration  of  modern 
medical  education  and  hospital  adminis- 
tration. On  September  24,  1917,  the  min- 
ister of  education  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  institution, 
the  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  which 
the  board  is  building  in  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal. *'  This  group  of  laboratories,  hos- 
pital wards,  service  buildings,  and  staff 
residences  will  embody  all  the  approved 
features  of  a  modern  medical  center," 
says  the  latest  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  '*  The  external  forms  will, 
however,  be  in  harmony  with  the  best 
traditions  of  Chinese  architecture  and 
^^ill  thus  symbolize  a  desire  to  make  the 
college  not  something  imposed  from  with- 
out, but  an  agency  which  shall  in  time 
become  an  intimate  organic  part  of  a  de- 
veloping Chinese  civilization." 


PUBLIC-HEALTH  THAINING  IN  BRAZIL. 


Following  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mission sent  to  Brazil  in  1916  to  study 
medical  conditions,  tlie  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation International  Health  Board  Al- 
tered into  an  arrang^nent  w^ith  the 
Faculdade  de  Medlcina  e  Cirurgia  at  Sao 
Faulo  for  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  hygiene  in  that  instltuti(Hi.  The 
new  department — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Brazil — ^is  to  be  maintained  Jointly  by 
the  medical  school  and  the  board  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has 
justified  itself,  the  Government  will  as* 
sume  its  support. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 
By  A.  W.  Bubs,  Beloit  College. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  will  face 
more  or  less  definitely  what  they  shall  do 
next  Shall  it  be  factory,  farm,  office,  a 
trade,  high-school?  Beyond  in  their 
vision  will  lie  obscurely  perhaps  three 
objectives:  My  work  in  life,  the  way  I 
am  going  to  do  it,  and  what  for. 

This  eighth-grade  pause  and  point  of 
view  is  the  time  to  help  the  boy  and  the 
girl  to  see  more  clearly,  to  make  them 
feel  that,  like  the  soldier,  what  they  do  is 
not  so  much  matter  as  that  they  do  their 
X)art  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  that 
only  the  common  welfare  gives  the  morale 
that  carries  one  **  over  the  top  "  in  the 
"  fronts  "  beyond  their  training  days.  It 
is  the  hour  to  enlist  them  for  their  life's 
war. 

How  May  It  B«  Done? 

In  a  large  or  small  school  system  the 
superintendent  may  send  immediately  a 
letter,  pen  signed,  to  every  boy  or  girl 
finishing  the  eighth  grade.  In  tha.t  letter 
he  may  express  his  interest  in  the  step 
they  are  about  to  take,  and  may  try  to 
give  them  simply  his  view  of  the  three 
objectives,  something  to  do,  done  toellf 
for  scnHce,  He  may  name  time  and 
place  where  for  two  hours  a  w^eek  for  a 
month  he  will  talk  with  them  about  their 
plans,  and  may  ask  the  most  helpful 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  teacher  to  open 
like  opportunity  for  conference  in  each 
school. 

The  superintendent  may  ask  two,  three, 
or  more  successful,  right-minded  citizens 
to  give  a  15-minute  talk  to  each  eighth 
grade  of  the  city,  and  he  may  give  a  talk 
himself. 

Better  still,  he  may  call  a  mass  meeting 
of  all  eighth-grade  pupils  and  their  par- 
ents and  friends  and  have  two  or  three 
practical,  helpful  talks  given  as  to  the 
future  place  and  part  of  these  boys  and 
girls. 

Suppose,  too,  that  the  work  and  the 
way  they  found  it  of  two  or  three  citizens, 
men  and  women,  eighth  gi^aders  of  the 
city  10,  20  years  ago,  were  written  up 
and  sent  to  each  pupil?  It  might  fire 
some  boy  or  girl  for  enlistment.  Enlisted 
they  must  be  sooner  or  later  If  they  are 
**  to  carry  on  "  as  did  their  fathers  and 
brothers  in  khaki.  Who  can  do  it  better 
than  their  teachers? 


"  I  want  to  get  into  your  hearts  a  pas- 
sion for  Americanism,  not  only  because 
Americanism  Is  the  spirit  of  our  country 
but  because  Americanism  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced spirit  that  has  come  to  man*s* 
spirit  from  above." — ^Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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BOOKS    AND    OTHER    MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Certain  of  the  welfare  agencies  con- 
nectetl  with  the  training  camps  have  as- 
sembled materials  for  educational  work. 
With  the  demobilization  of  the  Army 
many  of  these  can  no  longer  be  used 
profitably  by  the  agencies  which  bought 
them.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  un- 
dertaken to  call  the  attention  of  schools 
to  these  supplies  as  they  become  avail- 
able for  purchase.  There  follows  a  list 
of  materials,  with  the  purchasing  prices, 
that  may  be  had  at  the  headquarters  of 
tlie  Eastern  Department  of  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  2  West  Forty- 
third  Street,  New  York  City: 

1.  117  copies  Robert's  English  for  Com- 

ing Americans,  No.  1  < Elementary). 
$0.02  per  copy. 

2.  4,500    Robert's    Englisli    for    Coming 

Americans,  Advanced  Course.  $0.05 
per  copy. 

3.  50  Robert's  Englisli  for  Coming  AmeH- 

cans:  Manual  for  Teachers.  $0.03 
Ijer  copy. 

4.  15   Robert's   English    Readers.      (For 

.students  who  have  iuid  two  years  or 
so  in  EnglLsh  instruction.)  $0.05  per 
copy. 

5.  49  Fraser  &  Squair  French  Grammar. 

$0.25  per  copy. 
C.  402  Cortina  ^Illitary  French  Diction- 
ary.   $0.10  per  copy. 
7.  1,000  Librurj'  Book  Pm-kets  (these  are 
for  pasting  to  the  inner  cover  of  a 
book  to  hold  a  library  card).    $0.10 
per  hundred. 
At  the  headquarters  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Department  of  the  War  Work  Coun- 
cil, Y-  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  following  supplies  may  bo  obtained : 

1.  3,000  copies   Spaeth's  Camp   Reader, 

First  Eleven  Lessons.    $0.01  per  copy. 

2.  400    copies    Spaeth's    Camp    Reader, 

First  Twenty-one  Lessons.  $0.01 
per  copy. 

3.  6,712  copies  MacLennan's  Spoken  Eng- 

lish for  Naturalized  Americans. 
$0.02  per  copy. 

4.  2,127  c*opies  Robinson  &  Legg*s  (Jou- 

versational  English  Lessons.  $0.02 
per  copy. 

5.  235  Robert's  English  Readers.     $0.05 

per  copy. 
0.  6,800   Copies   Liberty   French.      $0.02 

per  copy. 
Carriage  charges  on  these  goods  will,  of 
course,  be  {>aid  by  the  school  ordering 
tliem. 


FINE  ARTS  AS  A  SUBJECT  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

The  i-ecent  steady  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  depai'tments  of  fine  art 
in  univerMties  is  destined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  American  art 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  Government  publications  on  edu- 
cation the  fbllowlng  summary  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  given : 

L  Pebiodicals. 

School  Life. — Official  organ  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Published  semi- 
monthly.   Subscription,  50  cents  a  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

Amcncanisation, — ^A  montlily  publication  reviewing  progress  in  the  Ameri- 
canization movement.    Free. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications. — A  montlily  index  to 
IkkHcs  and  articles  on  education.    Free. 

II.  Bulletins. 

Tlie  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1906,  is  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  Fifty-five  numbers  were  issued  in  1918. 
These  bulletins  range  in  length  from  a  few  pages  to  several  hundred.  Each 
bulletin  treats  some  special  subjects  in  education — history,  progress,  report  of 
important  educational  groups,  record  of  an  educational  experiment  or  achieve- 
ment, etc.  The  edition  is  limited  by  law  to  12,500  copies,  so  that  free  copies 
are  available  chiefly  to  administrative  officers  and  heads  of  departments  of 
education  in  universities  and  colleges.  Copies  may  be  purchased  at  cost  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  however,  typical 
bulletiiis  costing  5,  10,  15,  or  25  cents. 

U:  Leaflets  and  Circulabs. 

Tlie  bui-eau  publishes  several  series  of  leaflets  and  circulars,  and  these  are 
usually  available  in  greater  quantities  than  bulletins.  Some  of  the  recent  num- 
bers are:  Lessons  from  the  War  and  Their  Application  in  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  Xxy  William  T.  Rawden  (Industrial  Education  Circular  No.  1)  ;  Op- 
portunities at  College  for  Returning  Soldiers  (Higher  Education  Circular  Xo. 
12) ;  The  Kindergarten  and  Aniericanization  (Kindergarten  Circular  No.  3) ; 
Outline  of  an  Emergency  Course  of  Instruction  on  tlie  War,  prepared  by 
Charles  A.  CouIob^,  Armand  J.  Gerson,  Albert  E.  McKinley,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Board  tor  Historical  Service  (Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  4) ; 
Certain  Defects  in  American  Eklucation  and  the  Remedies  for  Them,  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot  (Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  5). 

KEPORTS 

Prior  to  1918  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  an  annual  report  of  six 
to  thirteen  hundred  pages,  usually  in  two  volumes.  This  practice  was  discon- 
tinued in  1918,  when  a  brief  administrative  reiwrt  was  substituted  for  the 
larger  report,  and  the  place  of  the  big  niiort  was  taken  by  the  so-called  biennial 
survey,  the  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  1919.  The  varknis  chapters 
in  the  biennial  survey,  which  will  be  similar  in  scope  to  the  chapters  of  the 
two  volumes  of  the  old  annual  report,  will  be  printed  as  separate  bulletins. 

UIMBOQRAPHED  LETTEK8. 

A  portion  of  the  information  compiled  by  the  bureau  is  distributed  in  the  form 
of  mimeographed  circular  letters,  although  recently  most  of  this  mat^*ial  lias 
been  circulated  through  the  columns  of  School  Lific  or  in  the  form  of  the 
printed  leaflets  mentioned  above.    Mimeographed  material  is  distributed  free. 

A  list  of  available  publications  of  the  bureau  will  be  sent  on  request. 


in  two  directions,  namely,  by  giving  to 
the  future  citizens  who  will  be  the 
patrons  of  art  and  the  promoters  of  the 
standards  of  civic  beauty  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  artistic  Interests  and 
ideals  of  excellence,  and  also  by  offering 


to  those  who  later  will  be  professional 
artists  an  opportunity  to  continue 
through  college  the  contact  with  art 
which  in  many  cases  was  l)egun  hi  high 
school. — Walter  Sargent,  in  Elducatiou 
Bulletin,  1918,  No.  43. 
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ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  WITHIN  A  GOVERNMENT 

BUREAU/ 

By  P.  G.  AoNEW, 
Sccretartf  of  the  Educational  Oommitteet  Bwtau  of  Standardt 


During  the  past  10  years  graduate 
courses  of  Instruction  in  pliysics,  mathe- 
niatlcs,  and  cliemlstry  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Wasliington.  The  work  lias  been  carried 
out  upon  a  semiofficial  basis,  the  object 
being  the  better  training  of  the  younger 
members  of  tlie  staff  for  their  technical 
duties. 

How  Con:nvst  Made  the  Work  PoMlble. 

There  is  ample  legal  autliority  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  educational  worli 
within  a  Government  bureau.  A  joint 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  1802 
opened  the  Government  collections  for 
research  and  educational  uses.  This  was 
broadened  by  an  act  in  1901,  which  stated 
that: 

"  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in 
Government  departments  •  •  *  shall 
be  afforded  to  scientific  investigators  and 
to  duly  qualified  individuals  and  students 
♦  •  ♦  under  such  rules  and  restric- 
tions as  the  heads  of  departments  and 
bureaus  may  prescribe." 

The  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  started  in  1908  by  a  group  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  staff  who  were 
extremely  anxious  to  continue  their  aca- 
demic work.  They  organized  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose,  the  direction  of  the 
undertaking  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  elected  executive  committee  of  five 
members.  This  students*  committee 
planned  and  organized,  the  work,  decided 
upon  the  courses  to  be  given,  secured  in- 
structors, and  executed  all  the  necessary 
details.  In  this  they  had  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  director  and  the 
older  members  of  the  staff.  Five  courses 
were  offered  the  first  year  and  the  work 
was  successful  from  the  start.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  work  as  laid  out  this 
first  year  has  been  followed  in  the  further 
development,  and  no  radical  changes  have 
been  made. 

The  following  year  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated set  of  committees  was  organized 
for  the  administration  of  the  work.  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  director  per- 
formed most  of  the  functions  of  a  uni- 
versity faculty,  deciding  upon  courses, 
engaging  instructors,  etc.  A  committee 
of  the  students  secured  information  on 
courses  desired,  collected  the  tuition  fees 
fi'om  the  students,  and  performed  other 
similar  duties.     This  arrangement  con- 

» For  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description, 
see  nigher  Education  Circular  No.  14  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


tinned  for  eight  years,  during  which  time 
it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
arrangement  was  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  that  the  real  responsibility 
naturally  gravitated  to  a  very  few  men 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 

Accordingly  in  1917  the  machinery 
\A'as  reiluced  to  a  single  committee  of  six 
members.  Four  of  these  are  appointed 
by  the  director  and  two  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  student  body  from  among 
themselves.  The  committee  exercises  full 
control,  but  the  student  body  is  fully 
consulted  and  is  urged  to  suggest  courses 
and  instructors. 

Connes  Similar  to  Those  in  Better  Graduate 


The  courses  have  l>een  along  the  same 
general  academic  lines  as  those  offered 
in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  better  uni- 
versities. The  subjects  have  been  lim- 
ited to  tlie  general  field  of  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  chemistry,  and,  measured  by 
the  number  of  courses  given,  the  empha- 
sis has  been  in  this  order.  Until  last  year 
it  was  not  feasible  to  maintain  repeating 
sequencer  of  courses  in  as  systematic  a 
manner  as  was  desirable,  although  ef- 
forts were  made  In  that  direction.  The 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bureau  has, 
however,  provide<l  a  larger  student  body 
to  support  the  work,  and  two  three-year 
cycles  are  now  provided,  one  in  physics 
and  one  in  mathematics.  As  many  addi- 
tional courses  are  given  as  can  be  sup- 
l>orted,  but  these  six  are  treated  as  pre- 
ferred courses,  to  be  given  even  if  the 
number  of  students  registering  for  them 
is  smaller  than  would  otherwise  be 
deemed  necessary  for  a  course,  and  even 
if  by  so  doing  the  chances  of  giving  other 
desirable  courses  are  lessened.  This 
enables  men  to  plan  their  work  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  in  a  few  years  to  cover  the  essen- 
tials of  the  work  ordinarily  required  by 
the  univeraities  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  A 
man  may,  within  a  reasonable  time,  do 
suflficlent  work  at  the  bureau  to  enable 
him  to  secure  his  doctorate  in  a  single 
final  year  of  residence  work  at  a  uni- 
versity. Written  examinations  are  given 
regularly  at  the  conclusion  of  a  course, 
and  have  had  much  to  do  with  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard. 

Up  to  the  present  time  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  courses  have  been  given 
by  men  not  connected  with  the  bureau. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  has  been  the 
policy  to  get  men  from  outside  the  bu- 
reau to  give  the  courses,  when  suitable 


men  could  be  secured.  Experience  has 
shown  that  many  menNvho  are  eminent 
in  their  subjects  are  willing  to  give  such 
courses  of  lectures,  the  real  incentive  be- 
ing love  of  their  work  and  the  desire  to 
see  it  advanced,  rather  than  the  nominal 
financial  remuneration  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  offer  them.  The  following  in- 
stitutions have  been  drawn  upon  for  in- 
structors :  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Catholic 
University,  Department  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  Geological  Survey,  Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Johns  Hopkins  University.  Johns 
Hopkins  has  been  drawn  upon  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  institution.  The 
instructors  exercise  complete  freedom  in 
methods  of  handling  the  work. 

Cordial  Relations  with  Local  UnlTersltiet . 

From  two  to  eight  courses  have  been 
given  per  year.  The  lectures  are  usa- 
ally  given  either  in  the  morning  before 
the  day's  work  begins  or  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  close  of  work.  It  has  fre* 
quently  been  convenient,  particularly  in 
the-  case  of  outside  instructors,  to  hav^ 
the  lectures  come  partly  or  wholly  in  oflS* 
cial  hours,  but  in  these  cases  the  time 
was  made  up  by  the  students.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  last  year  in  the  case  of  a 
course  In  least  squares,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  assistants  In  the  optical 
division  have  such  a  training  for  their 
oflicial  work  on  an  Important  undertak- 
ing. The  course  was  consequently  given 
half  on  ofiicial  time  both  as  regards  the 
students  and  instructor.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  in  courses  this 
year.  The  tuition  fees  have  been  very 
moderate,  averaging  about  $15  per  year- 
hour. 

Relations  with  the  local  universities 
have  been  most  cordial  throughout.  Mem- 
bers of  the  local  faculties  have  given 
courses,  the  universities  have  given  credit 
foi  work  done  at  the  bureau,  and  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  the  work  has 
been  fully  discussed  with  the  university 
authorities.  Many  of  the  minor  assist- 
ajits  of  the  bureau  who  have  not  com- 
pleted an  undergraduate  course  are  tak- 
ing work  at  the  local  universities,  par- 
ticularly at  George  Washington.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  encour- 
age this,  and  hours  of  service  are  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  those  assistants 
who  are  carrying  university  work. 


In  May,  1918,  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  designated  Columbia  House  as 
the  university  center  for  Americaniza- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  A. 
Braun.  The  i)lan  of  the  house  is  to 
correlate  tlie  courses  bearing  upon 
Americanization  which  are  now  being 
given  in  the  various  parts  of  Columbia 
University,  to  encourage  their  further 
development,  and  to  present  them  as  a 
homogeneous  body  of  Instruction. 
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now  THE  TEXTBOOK  QUESTION  IS  HAN- 
DLED IN  THE  SWISS  CANTON  OF  GRI- 
GIONI. 

In  tbe  Italian-speaking  Swiss  Canton  of 
Grigioni,  textl)Ook.s  are  the  property  of 
the  State.  The  author  is  paid  for  his 
labor  eo  lire  (|12)  for  evei-y  10  pages  of 
printeil  text,  and  an  editorial  commission 
of  the  Canton  prints  and  puts  on  sale  the 
textbooks  in  German  and  Italian.  These 
include  reading  In  books  through  the 
eiphth  school  year,  manuals  of  arithmetic 
for  every  grade  of  the  elementary  school, 
a  manual  for  the  teaching  of  German,  etc. 
Books  are  well  bound,  and  sold  at  a  price 
below  cost.  For  example,  the  reading 
V)ook  fur  first  school  year,  comprising  70 
pages,  sells  for  10  cents,  or  less  than  half 
a  lire;  that  for  the  eighth  school  year, 
embracing  347  pages,  sells  for  30  cents, 
about  one  and  a  half  lire.  Books  for  In- 
termediate years  are  proportionate  in 
price.  The  arithmetic  for  the  first  year, 
containing  32  pages,  sells  for  less  than  5 
cents ;  that  of  the  eighth  year,  of  79  pages, 
for  7  cents.  In  the  same  Canton,  reading 
books  are  examined  by  a  special  school 
commission,  composed  of  Inspectors  or 
professors  of  the  normal  school.  Before  a 
textbook  used  in  the  elementary  schools 
can  pa.ss  to  a  new  edition,  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  association  of  teachere  of 
Grigionl  invites  the  individual  branches, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  every  political 
district,  to  express  its  Judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  textbook  in  question,  with 
free  suggestions  as  to  additions,  modlficjt- 
tious,  etc.    The  prnpjsjils  of  the  various 


district  branches  are  published  by  dele- 
gates to  the  Central  conference,  which  is 
held  annually  just  prior  to-  the  opening 
of  school  year.  The  decisions  of  the  latter 
are  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  final  criticism  and 
action. 

HE  COULD  NOT   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

"  Few  cities  better  exemplify  social 
and  industrial  conditions  that  ought  not 
to  continue  to  exist  in  the  United  States 
than  the  Massachusetts  city  of  Law- 
rence," says  the  (Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. "  In  a  total  population  of  about 
100.000  more  than  one-third  are  workers 
in  the  great  textile  mills  for  which  the 
city  is  famous,  but  of  these  35,000  oper- 
atives more  than  10,000,  or  about  one- 
third,  do  not  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language.  That  in  itself  would 
appear  to  be  enough  to  explain  the  con- 
tinually recurring  labor  troubles  from 
which  the  community  suffers,  but  the 
situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  non-Engli.sh-using  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  subdivided  into  many  different 
nationalities  and  dialects.  Almost  the 
last  thing  that  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  situation  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  diversified  groups  should  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  real  understanding,  whether 
over  industrial  matters  or  anything  else. 
Certainly  they  can  never  reach  an  un- 
derstanding until  tkey  learn  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another  intelligibly. 

"Only  the  other  day  an  Italian  who 
had  lived  and  worked  in  the  city  for  at 


MESSAGE  FROM  TEEASXTBT  DEPARTMENT  TO  SCHOOL 
SVFERINTEMBEIITS. 

On  May  8  the  Savings  Division,  TTnited  States  Treasury  Department, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  savings  organization  in  the  12  Fed- 
eral reserve  bank  districts: 

'*  Vacation  thrift  and  summer  earning  plans  for  children  very  im- 
portant. Immediately  relay  statement  to  local  school  superintendents, 
urging  adoption  of  following  vacation  program.  First,  appoint  vaca- 
tion-thrift director;  second,  present  summer-earning  opportunities  for 
t^hildren;  third,  enlist  children  by  vacation-thrift  pledge  approved  by 
parents: 

'^I  will  do  some  useful  work  during  part  of  my  vacation 
and,  if  possible,  earn  money  and  invest  it  in  Thrift  and  War 
Saving  Stamps  and  thus  help  make  a  100  per  cent  efficient 
thrift  record  for  my  schoolroom — ^AU  pupils  buying  Thrift 
Stamps. 

'^  Fourth,  give  children  memorandum  of  convenient  places  to  buy  in 
summer,  arranging  special  agencies  where  needed;  fifth,  secure  coopera- 
tion of  local  organizations  as  playgrounds,  reaching  children  in  vacation, 
and  if  desirable  start  vacation-thrift  clubs;  sixth,  announce  that  vaca- 
tion thrift  will  be  checked  up  when  school  reassembles  and  recognition 
given  rooms  reaching  100  per  cent  efficiency." 


least  half  a  lifetime,  according  to  the 
social  welfare  agent  who  cites  the  in- 
stance, went  as  usual*  to  the  gates  of  the 
mill  where  he  was  employed,  but  was 
prevented  from  entering  by  the  police, 
who  took  him  to  be  one  of  the  present 
set  of  strikers.  He  could  neither  speak 
nor  understand  English,  so  in  spite  of  his 
attempts  to  explain  tliat  he  was  entitled 
to  go  to  work  in  the  mill,  he  was  ad'rested 
and  kept  in  police  hands  until  an  inter- 
preter could  make  his  position  clear. 
This  man  recognized  the  logic  of  tbe  situ- 
ation. He  began  forthwith  to  study  Eng- 
lish. If  the  same  logic  could  be  made  to 
appeal  to  the  thousands  of  other  Law- 
rence operatives  who  have  for  years  con- 
tented themselves  with  being  in  the 
United  States  but  not  of  it,  there  would 
be  some  reason  to  look  forw^ard,  even  for 
liawrence,  toward  a  future  of  compara- 
tive peace. 


*     AFTER-WAR  READING  COURSES. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

Section  A.  If  you  complete  this  course 
within  two  years  and  fulfill  the  require- 
ments you  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
signetl  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Write  to  the  Home 
Education  Division,  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  for  details. 

1.  Adam  Bede.    By  George  Eliot. 

2.  Arabian  Nights. 

3.  A  Modern  Instance.  By  WilHam 
Dean  Howella 

4.  Clarissa  Harlowe.  By  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson. 

5.  David  Copperfield.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

G.  Guy  Mannering.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

7.  History  of  Henry  Esmond.  By  Wil- 
liam M.  Thackeray. 

8.  Ivanhoe.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott 

9.  Joseph  Vance.  By  William  F.  Dc- 
Morgnu. 

10.  Kidnapped.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. 

Requirements, — ^Talk  with  the  librarian 
of  your  camp,  transport,  hospital,  or  pub- 
lic library  about  this.  He  will  probably 
be  able  to  lend  you  most  of  the  books  in 
this  course. 

Send  directly  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  following  data :  Your  name,  camp  ad- 
dress, home  address,  age,  education,  oc- 
cupation, date  of  beginning  course,  name 
and  number  of  course. 

Write  the  bureau  once  in  a  while  and 
send  a  brief  sunjmary  or  outline  of  each 
book  when  read.  A  sot  of  questions  will 
be  furnished  to  assist  in  reading,  If  re- 
quested. 
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Are  the  Boys  and  Girls 

in  Your  Gommunity  in  the 
U.  S.  School  Garden  Army  ? 


THE  PIED  PIPER  SYMBOL 


IF  NOT,  THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  FOR  THEM  TO  JOIN 

HERE'S  THE  PLAN: 

The  School  Garden  Army  exists  primarily  as  an  organization  of  children  who  are  doing 
garden  work  under  school  supervision.  The  gardens  they  work  in  may  be  in  connection 
with  the  school,  in  vacant  lots,  or  the  home,  in  school  time,  or  in  vacation. 

Any  organization  of  school  children  now 
doing  garden  work  will  be  eligible  to  enlist- 
ment. Such  organizations  may  keep  their 
existing  form,  if  they  so  desire,  and  have 
the  additional  impetus  of  belonging  to  a 
national  army  fostered  by  President  Wilson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  aim  of  this 
army  is  to  nationalize  and  unify  the  great 
work  now  being  carried  on  among  the  school 
children  of  America. 

Soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  receive  insignia, 
consisting  of  bars  for  the  different  ranks;  an 
enlistment  sheet  for  1919,  so  that  the  names 
of  the  gardeners  may  be  duly  posted,  and 
copies  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  service  flag. 

Address: 


UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON 


SECRETARY  LANE'S  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY 

**i  MILLION  and  a  half  of  you  answered 
J\  the  caU  last  year;  there  should  be  five 
million  this  year. 

" The  war  is  over;  but  the  world  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  rebuilt.  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
farms  aii'd  the  men  to  farm  them  are  no  more; 
yet  the  world  must  be  fed. 

"Food  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  problems 
of  Europe.  The  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  has  it  in  its  power  to  be  a  big  help  to 
the  nations  in  the  task  of  feeding  the  world. 
Every  garden  added  to  the  number  planted 
last  year  means  another  step  toward  lasting 
peace.'  - 

"The  boys  and  girls  who  have  liberty  gar- 
dens in  1919,  the  garden  army  officers  who 
assist  in  keeping  the  Armj^  efficient,  and  the 
teachers  who  direct  the  work  will  render  a 
patriotic  service  to  be  compared  only  to  that 
of  the  men  who  won  the  war." — Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE 

GARDEN 

ARMY 

SERVICE 

FLAG 


WABHIiraTON  :  OOTBBNlfXNT  PHINTINa  OFPrCB  :  lBt9 
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EDUCATION  BILL  REINTRODUCED 


Towner  Measure  One  of  the  First  to  be  Put  Before  Con- 
greaa — Only  Slight  Changes  from  Previous  Session — Efforts 
to  Safeguard  Rights  for  States 


At  the  openini^  of  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress  on  May  19,  Congressman  H.  M.  Towner, 
of  Iowa,  introduced  the  educational  bill  (H.  R.  7), 
creating  a  Federal  department  of  education  and  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  of  $100,000,000  annually  for  educa- 
tion within  the  States. 

The  present  bill  is  a  revision  of  the  Smith-Towner 
biU  introduced  In  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, tlie  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Changes  in  the  blU  are  chiefly 
such  as  are  Intended  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  States 
to  control  tlieir  own  schools. 

Briefly,  the  bill  creates  a  de- 
partment of  education,  a  sec- 
retaiT  of  education,  an  assist- 
ant secretary,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate positions ;  transfers 
certain  offices  and  bureaus  to 
tlie  new  department ;  appropri- 
ates $500,000  for  administra- 
tive pui-poses ;  and  .$100,(X)0,000 
to  tlie  States,  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  Removal  of  Illiteracy, 
$7,500,000 ;  Americanization, 
$7,500,000 ;  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportimlties,  $50,000,- 
000 ;  physical  education,  health 
education,  and  sanitation,  $20,- 
000,000;  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, $15,000,000. 

The  main  portions  of  tlie  bill  are  given  below : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Amerieo  in  Conf/rcss  assembled. 
That  there  is  hei-eby  created  an  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  Government,  to  be  culled  the  Department  of 
Education,  with  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who  shall  be  the 
head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  per  annum,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  heads  of 
oilier  executive  departments; 

Skc.  2.  That  there  shall  be  In  said  department  an  Assistant 

Se(  retary  of  Education  to  be  appointcnl  by  the  President,  who 

shall   receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars   ($5,000)    per 

annum.    He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  miiy  be  prescribed  by 

(ContinutMl  on  page  IG.) 
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RETURNED  SOLDIERS  AS  TEACHERS 


Government  Issues  Special  Pamphlet  on  Training  for  Teach- 
ing as  a  Vocation — "Men  Teachers  Are  Needed,"  Says  the 
Federal  Board 


WHAT  ENGLAND'S  MINISTEE  OF  .EDUCATION 
SAID  ABOUT  NATIONAL  AID 


It  is  always  pertinent  to  ask  whether  we  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money.  Bnt  when  we  are  consid- 
ering a  form  of  productive  expenditure,  which  is  not 
only  an  investment  but  an  insurance,  that  question 
can  not  stand  alone.  We  must  ask  a  supplementary 
question.  We  must  ask  not  only  whether  we  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money  but  whether  we  can  afford 
not  to  spend  the  money.  And  t]^e  supplementary  ques- 
tion is  more  important  and  more  searching. 

The  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  this  great  war, 
when  the  finances  of  this  country  are  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  willing 
to  find  nearly  four  million  pounds  of  additional  money 
for  the  development  of  public  education  is,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  Government  means  busi- 
ness.— H.  A.  L.  Fisher^  speaking  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Erhglish  Educatixm  Act  of  1918. 


"  Men  who  have  strong  sympathies  with  children, 
who  have  seen  life  outside  of  their  own  town,  State, 
or  country,  who,  like  our  soldiers  returning  from  the 
front  have  faced  death  with  as  much  bravery  as  they 
have  faced  life,  such  men  know  what  it  means  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  the  experience  and  ideals  of  jsuch 
men  are  needed  for  the  proper  education  of  our  youth.-' 

In  the.se  words,  the  Govern- 
ment, thrcmgh  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Kduca- 
tlon,  invites  returning  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  to  rtm- 
slder  taking  necessary  prou  s- 
sionnl  training  to  be< onie 
teachers.  For  disabled  nieil 
who  have  not  been  teachers  the 
Government  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  training  In  this  field. 


EdncAtional  Positions  Open  to  Men 

The  following  types  of  posi- 
tion are  llsteil  by  the  board  as 
open  to  men  In  education : 

1.  Teaching  positions. 

2.  Supervisory  and  execu- 
tive positions  on  the  strictly 
educational  side. 

3.  Executive  pasltions  on  the 
strictly  business  side. 

4.  Miscellaneous  positions, 
such  as  those  held  by  attend- 
ance and  probation  officers. 

The  teaching  positions  open 
to  men  are  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Positions   in    the    eight    grannnar    school    grades — 

(a)  As  teachers  of  the  regular  grade  subjects  (elementary 
school    subjects)    in   rural  schools. 

(6)  As  teachers  of  the  regular  grade  subjects  (elementary 
school  subjects)  in  fifth,  sixth,  and  especially  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  city  schools. 

(c)  As  teachers  of  special  subjects  in  the  grades,  such  as 
music,  mechanical  drawing,  manual  training,  agriculture,  com- 
mercial subjects,  physical  training  and  playground  work,  in- 
cluding coaching  In  athletics. 

2.  Positions  in  high  schools,  as  teachers  of  practically  all 
high-school  subjects,  but  especially  In  the  sciences,  such  as 
geology,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  chemistry;  and  in  agri- 
culture, commercial  subjects,  debating,  history,   mathematics, 
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foreign     languaj^cMS,     English,     drafting, 
shop  work  of  various  kinds,  :ind  printing. 

3.  l*ositioiw  in  ali-day,  part-time,  or 
evening  vocational  55chools  as  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects. 

4.  Positions  in  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universiti€»s. 

Growing  Demand  for  Men  Teachers 

"There  is  a  growing  demand  for  men 
teachers  in  the  best  high  schools  and 
normal  schools,'*  says  the  Government's 
monograph,  *'  and  the  demand  Is  likely 
to  increase  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
which  lias  sliown  more  clearly  the  need 
of  the  influence  of  men  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  which  has  drawn  many 
wo!iM»n  into  industrial  occupations  that 
were  formerly  closed  to  them." 

This  deniaml  for  men  teachers  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  special  subjects 
ir  hiyh  sehixils,  and  it  is  growing  even 
in  the  regular  subjects.  Even  in  Eng- 
lish, which  lias  been  taught  pretty  largely 
in  the  ixist  by  women,  there  is  a  growing 
feeding  that  niore  men  should  be  em- 
iloyed.  Heretofore,  men  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  for  teaching  English  in  the 
high  schools  liave  generally  gone  into 
journalism  or  magazine  writing. 

Opportunities  in  Mathematics 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  high 
sihools,  applications  rather  than  puri* 
theory  an*  being  more  and  more  empha- 
sizet].  Here  men  generally  have  a  wider 
ranj^e  of  information  and  experience  than 
women,  so  that  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  high  schools  should  offer  in- 
creasing opportunities  to  returned  serv- 
ice men. 

The  method  of  teaching  histor>',  too, 
is  gradually  changing,  so  that  it  is  more 
attnu'tive  to  men  than  formerly.  Par- 
ticularly attractive  should  it  l)e  to  re- 
turned soldiei*s  and  sailors,  who  have  had 
such  an  important  part  in  making  his- 
tory during  recent  months. 

To  Teach  French  md  Spanish 

The  teaching  of  modern  langimges  is 
tending  to  oi)en  up  somewhat  to  men. 
There  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
tt.ichers  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  this 
den'and  can  not  readily  be  filletl  satis- 
factorily for  some  time  to  come.  It 
should  open  up  good  opportunities,  there- 
fore, to  retunuMi  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Fn^nch  has  been  neglected  in  American 
secondary  schools,  particularty  in  the  cen- 
tral and  Fflr  West.  Spanish,  until  a  very 
few  years  ago,  was  almost  unknown  in 
l;igh-school  courses.  Kecently  it  has  been 
introduced  rapidly.  It  Is  not  c^ertain,  of 
course,  yet  that  it  will  continue  to  de- 
v(^lop  under  normal  conditions,  but  it  is 
certain  that  South  American  trade  will 


grow  fastei'  after  the  war,  and  this  fact 
slK>uld  encourage  the  spread  of  the  study 
of  Spanish. 

In  the  i>ast  we  have  made  the  mistake 
of  leaving  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages too  much  to  teachers  native  to  the 
counti-ies  whose  hmguage  they  teach.  In 
the  future  we  shall  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  mistake  that  we  made  in  the 
teaching  of  German.  We  shall  put  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  more 
largely  into  the  hands  of  American-born 
teachers.  We  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
to  intrust  such  work  to  the  care  of  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  who  equip 
themselves  for  this  task. 

Science  a  £»pccial  Field 

There  has  long  been  a  great  ilemand 
for  well-prepared  men  teachers  in  sci- 
ences in  the  high  schools.  The  chances 
for  men  in  these  subjects  in  the  futui-e 
are  likely  to  be  better  than  tliey  have 
been  in  tlie  past  Many  men  with  sci- 
entific training  will  return  from  the  war 
with  ilisabilities  unfitting  them  for  their 
former  occupation,  and  to  such  the  field 
of  science  teaching  may  seem  very  prom- 
ising. *(Dpix)rtunities  will  be  especially 
good  for  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
scientific  or  technical  colleges,  which  in- 
clude in  their  curricula  the  sciences 
usually  taught  in  high  sch<x>ls. 

For  uwu-e  advanced  high-s<.'hool  work 
in  industrial  arts  in  the  large  high 
schools  men  are  needed  \vho  can  teach 
one  of  the  branches  of  Industry  inten- 
sively, giving  their  whole  time  to  snch 
subjects  as  woodworking,  metal  work- 
ing, printing,  or  mechanical  drawing  A 
man  who  is  a.  journey  man  wo3*kman  in 
any  industry  already  Ims  most  of  the 
training  necessary  for  this  line  of  teach- 
ing.    Men   teachers   are   needed  also   to 


teach  some  of  the  regular  school  sub- 
jects from  the  industrial  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  there  is  occasionally  need 
for  u}en  to  teach  shop  mathematics  or 
the  sciences  concerned  in  the  industry, 
but  they  should  be  familiar  with  shop 
work  and  sliop  problems  in  order  to 
make  their  work  fit  into  the  needs  of  the 
shop  courses. 

The  Teacher  of  Vocations 

There  are  opportunities  also  in  the 
field  of  teaching  vocations.  Positions 
are  rapidly  opening  up  in  public  all-day, 
part-time,  and  evening  vocational 
schools;  also  in  apprentice  schools  con- 
ductTJd  by  business  establishments. 

Opportunities  for  teaching  positions  In 
this  work  range  from  permanent  employ- 
ment on  the  staff  of  jsx  school  or  college 
to  temporary  employment  In  conducting 
evening  courses  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Many  institutions  of  all  grades  conduct 
full-time  day  courses,  and  also  conduct 
si>ecial,  part-time  or  evening  courses  at 
certain  times  in  the  year.  Thus  oppor- 
tunities are  oi>en  either  for  full-time  or 
part-time  employment.  In  industrial 
cities  where  evening  industrial  and  com- 
mercial courses  are  conducted  there  is 
often  an  opportunity  for  a  man  to  secure 
a  position  as  instructor.  'He  can  do  this 
instructing  and  retain  his  day  employ- 
ment 

Usually  there  Is  more  demand  for  agri- 
cultural training  in  the  agricultural  and 
thinly  settled  States,  and  for  trade  and 
industrial  training  In  the  cities  of  the  in- 
dustrial States,  though  both  forms  of 
training  are  carried  on  to  soine  degree  in 
practically  all  the  States.  In  any  part  of 
the  country  a  prospective  trade  instructor 
is  more  likely  to  find  opportunity  in  the 
larger  cities. 


PRIZE-WINNING  GARDEN  ARMY  POSTER 
First  prize  awarded  to  a  student  in  the  Loulsvillo  (Ky.)  Girls  High  School. 
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SURPRISED  AT  LOW  COLLEGE  SALARIES 


British  Educational  Mission  Finds  American  Wealth  Going  Into  Buildings  and 
Equipment — Report  Voices  Earnest  Hopes  for  Educational  Interchange — Sig- 
nificant Comments  on  American  Institutions 


Surprise  at  the  low  salaries  of  teachers 
in  American  u Diversities  and  colleges,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  "large  endow- 
ments and  the  large  sums  spent  on  build- 
ings and  equlpnwmt,"  is  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  British  Educational  Mis- 
sion, the  report  of  whose  visit  to  the 
United  States  last  winter  has  Just  been 
published.  The  report  is  a  brief,  com- 
pact statement  of  the  impressions  of  the 
commission,  with  interesting  comments 
on  American  university  life  and  specific 
recommendations  for  educational  inter- 
change. 

Amaiican  and  British  UnlTenitlet  CompaMd 

Comparing  British  and  American  uni- 
versities, the  mission  points  out  that  ad- 
ministratively the  American  university 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  or 
regents,  similar  to  the  council  of  many 
British  universities,  except  that  it  con- 
tains no  representative  of  the  teachers, 
and  that  the  President  is  the  only  con- 
necting link  between  the  executive  gov- 
erning body  and  the  faculty. 

DifTerences  In  admission  conditions  are 
described,  and  special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  in  the  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  teachers  are  the 
only  examiners,  the  system  of  external 
examiners  employed  by  British  universi- 
ties l>elng  unknown. 

Hm  American  •*  CoU«g«  ** 

A  considerable  section  of  the  report  is 
taken  up  in  making  clear  to  British 
readers  the  precise  significnnce  of  the 
American  "  college."    The  report  says : 

"  It  is  highly  important  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colleges  in  Anfirlcan  educa- 
tion should  be  clearly  understood.  They 
are  privately  endawed  institutions, 
founded  as  a  rule  by  some  religious  de- 
nomination. But  all  of  them  were  not, 
even  at  the  fii*st,  denominational  in  cliar- 
acter  or  othenvise  exclusive,  and  now  the 
best  of  them  have  developed  out  of  de- 
nominational Institutions  into  colleges  of 
university  grade.  There  Is  nothing  fn 
system  or  syllabus  or  objects  to  differ- 
entiate the  independent  college  from  the 
college  of  liberal  ai*ts  which  forms  a  part 
of  each  university;  they  grant  the  same 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. ;  they  liave  the 
same  curricula  and  standard;  and  many 
of  them  possess  the  advantage  that,  their 
numbers  being  limited,  the  students  may 
expect  more  personal  attention. 

"  We  were  frequently  assured  that  the 
best  Intellectual  material  of  the  graduate 
dei)artments  of  the  universities  comes 
from  the  Independent  colleges.  Some  of 
them  have  graduate  departments  of  their 
own,  grant  higher  degrees,  and  promote 
higher  study  and  research ;  and  the  better 


colleges  nave  been  by  no  means  injured 
by  the  growth  of  the  universities. 

•*  We  were  told  that  more  than  half  of 
the  students  who  will  desire  to  come  to 
British  universities  will  probably  be 
graduates  from  the  colleges.*' 

No  Honors  STttem 

The  absence  of  any  honors  system  In 
the  American  college  course  makes  It 
difficult  to  equate  It  with  the  British  uni- 
versity system,  In  the  judgment  of  tlie 
members  of  the  mission.  They  point 
out  that  in  Its  general  character  it  re- 
sembles, to  some  extent,  the  pass  course; 
of  a  BrltLsh  university,  except  that  in  the 
latter  the  course  comprises  In  general 
fewer  subjects,  and  more  time  is  available 
for  the  study  of  each. 

"The  elective  system  which  prevails 
in  the  colleges  also  constitutes  an  im- 
portant difference,"  says  the  infssion*s 
report  The  mission  was  also  Impressed 
by  the  college  "  class  " — the  grouping  of 
students  by  year  of  graduation — and  com- 
ments on  the  fact"  that  this  organization 
by  class  continues  not  only  throughout 
the  college  course  but  In  afterlife  as  well, 
and  that  it  is  through  the  organized 
alumni  that  many  of  the  greatest  uni- 
versity gifts  In  buildings  and  eiMlowmont 
come. 

General  Intorett  In  Bdncntion 

The  mission  was  much  impressed  by 
the  evidence  of  widespread  Interest  In 
education  in  America.  This  **  permeated 
all  classes,"  the  mission  says.  It  was  to 
be  seen  "  in  the  flow  of  students  to  the 
newer  universities;  in  the  loyalty  awl 
affection  of  the  alumni  for  their  universi- 
ties and  colleges;  In  the  large  benefac- 
tions which  come  to  these  Institutions 
from  all  quarters.  There  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  general  desire  for  university 
education.  The  fact  that  the  State  uni- 
versities give  free  education,  the  very 
large  number  of  institutions  that  profeas 
to  give  higher  education,  the  more  and 
more  convincing  evidence  of  its  economic 
value,  the  tradition  of  social  equality, 
the  ease,  frequency  and  fullness  with 
which  benefactions  flow  to  the  colleges 
and  universities — all  Imply  a  future  in 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  will  have  received  a  col- 
lege education.** 

PranMtInc  Om  ObjMtf  of  tiio  MiMion 

On  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
in  the  Immediate  future  a  considerable 
flow  of  students  and  teachers  across  the 
Atlantic  in  both  directions,  the  mission 


describes  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
educational  relations  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  can  be  maintained 
on  a  high  level.  Establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation, an  Anglo-American  Unlversr.les 
Association,  a  yearbook  of  the  unlvorsl- 
ties  of  the  two  countries,  a  visit  by  an  . 
American  mission  to  Great  Britain,  sum- 
mer courses,  exchange  professors,  travel- 
ing scholarships,  lectureships  on  Ameri- 
can history  and  Institutions  in  British 
universities,  a  mutual  system  of  (hII- 
torlals — these  are  some  of  the  recoi'ded 
possibilities. 

Kindt  of  Interchango 

The  mission  considei*s  that  the  inter- 
change of  students  and  teachers  will  in- 
clude: (1)  Undergraduates;  \2)  grailu- 
ates  taking  part  of  their  course  abroad 
who  may  desire  to  attend  British  honors 
coui-ses  or  seek  higher  degrees  (M.  A., 
M.  Sc,  Vh.  D.,  etc.)  ;  (3)  graduates  who 
come  for  advanced  study  and  res(\nch 
with  a  view  to  degrees  In  their  <»v»n 
country'  or  for  other  purposes;  (4)  youii,'^ 
teachers  and  demonstrators;  and  (5) 
professors  of  established  reputation. 

Recommendations 

The  more  formal  recommendations  of 
the  mission  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those 
which  involve  immediate  action  \\m\  ran 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government, 
and  (2)  those  which  concern  the  univer- 
sities more  directly  and  require  combined 
action  on  their  part. 

These  recommendations  are  of  such 
Importance  that  they  are  reproduced  be- 
low In  full: 

1.  Uccommendatlons  to  the  British 
Government. 

(a)  We  venture  to  suggest  that  tlie 
members  of  this  mission  be  conatitute<l 
a  temporai-y  consultative  body  to  advis^j 
the  Government  and  the  universities  on 
matters  concerning  the  relations  l>etvviHm 
British  and  American  unlversitiej*  and 
other  educational  institutions.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  experience 
which  we  have  gained,  and  the  personal 
relations  which  we  have  established,  may 
be  of  service  until  some  permanent  and 
more  effective  organization  can  be  con- 
stituted. We  suggest  that  Sir  Henry 
Miers  l>e  requested  to  continue,  as  chair- 
man of  this  body,  the  ser>-ices  which  ho 
has  rendered  to  the  mission,  and'  to  act 
on  its  behalf  in  all  communications  with 
the  Government  and  the  universities. 

American  Commbcion  To  Be  Invited 

(&)  We  recMnmend  that  steps  be  taken 
to  invite  an  American  educational  mis- 
sion to  visit  this  country  after  Septem- 
ber. 1919,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
closer  relations  between  the  universities 
of  the  two  countries. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  the  univer- 
sities be  lnvite<l  to  establish  without  de- 
lay a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining closer  relations  between  the  uni- 
versities of   the   two   countries   and    of 
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fadHtating  the  interchange  of  students 
and  teachers,  and  that  a  grant  be  made 
from  public  funds  to  meet  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  this  committee. 

(d)  We  recommend  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  receiving  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  the  iVmerican  Army  into 
British  universities  during  the  period  of 
demobilization. 

(e)  In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  we  have  received,  we  recommend 
that  copies  of  the  education  act,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Place  of 
Natural  Science,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Place  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages, the  Whitley  Report,  and  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion be  liberally  distributed  to  American 
universities  and  colleges, 

(/)  We  recommend  that  the  board  of 
cducat'lon  be  invited  to  distribute  educa- 
tional information  far  more  liberally 
than  heretofore  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  the  statements  sug- 
gested below  concerning  the  admission  of 
graduate  students. 

2.  Recommendations  to  the  imiversi- 
ties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

English    UniTersities    To    fMnie    Pamphlets    for 
Americans 

Apart  from  steps  to  be  taken  which 
require  combined  action  by  the  uni- 
versities and  which  may  therefore  involve 
the  creation  of  new  machinery,  we  feel 
that  there  is  one  matter  in  which  im- 
mediate action  should  be  taken  by  in- 
dividual universities.  We  found  every- 
where a  real  desire  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can graduates  to  proceed  to  British  iml- 
Versities,  and  at  the  same  time  we  found 
a  very  widely  prevailing  Ignorance  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  can  be 
admitted.  It  was  very  generally  be- 
lieved that  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
existed  20  or  30  years  ago  still  stand  in 
the  w^ay  of  the  graduate  student,  and 
that  they  exist  in  all  British  universities 
alike.  This  misunderstanding  is  mainly 
due  to  the  absence  of  authentic  informa- 
tion. 

We  think  it  most  desirable  that  each 
university  should,  without  delay,  prepare 
a  brief  statement  showing  tlie  exact  con- 
ditions under  which  foreign  graduate 
students  are  admitted.  Any  such  pam- 
phlet should,  we  think,  be  confined  to 
what  concerns  the  foreign  graduate,  and 
not  be  complicated  by  other  information 
which  can  be  found  in  the  university 
calendar. 

Should  Admit  StndenU  from  U.  S.  Univeraitica 

We  think  that  If  the  universities  can 
agree  to  admit  without  further  test 
graduates  from  approved  American  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  institution.s,  who 
show  evidence  that  they  are  qualified  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study  proiK)sed, 
much  would  be  done  to  encourage  the 
interchange  of  students.  It  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out  to  us  that  many 
graduate  students,  who  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  before  the  war  would 
have  gone  to  Germany,  will  now  be 
anxious  to  come  to  British  universities, 
and  that  they  require  no  special  endow- 
ments or  new  organizations,  but  only 
need  to  be  assured  that  the  doors  of  the 
British  universities  are  open  to  them. 
Under  such  an  undertaking  each  uni- 
versity would  be  free  to  decide  which 
American  Institutions  to  approve,  to  de- 


termine whether  Urn  appUkamt  is  prof^rt^ 
qualified,  and  to  decide  the  course  which 
is  appropriate  to  him.  We  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  tbat  the  Ust  ei  institu- 
tions accepted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  be  adopted  by 
British  universities  as  a  list  of  approved 
institutions. 

We  are  taking  upon  ourselves  to  com- 
municate this  adrlce  directly,  and  at  once, 
to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  we  are  recommending  them 
to  send,  In  the  first  instance,  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
any  literature  which  they  wish  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  American  ln.stitutions. 

Syatematic   Exchange  of  Studenta   and  Teachera 

As  regards  future  action  calculated  to 
promote  closer  relations  between  the  uni- 
versities of  the  two  countries,  and  in  con- 
seciuence  also  of  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  nations,  we  feel  that 
this  can  be  secured  most  efl:ectively  by 
the  .systematic  interchange  of  teachers 
and  students ;  that  Is  to  say,  not  only  by 
the  migration  of  Americans  to  Great 
Britain  but  also  by  the  migration  of 
British  students  and  teachers  to  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  America.  In 
this  opinion,  as  stated  above,  we  are 
supported  by  the  agreement  of  all  the 
teachers  and  presidents  whom  we  con- 
sul tedf  and  of  all  the  conferences  which 
we  attended.  Everywhere  the  desire  was 
expressed  that,  while  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  carry  out  anything  like  a 
man  for  mfm,  exchange,  the  frequent  and 
constant  interchange  In  both  directions 
should  be  promoted  in  every  way. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  students 
and  teachers  have  as  much  to  gain  by 
visiting  American  universities  and  col- 
leges as  Americans  can  gain  by  visiting 
the  British  institutions,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, we  feel  that  the  legal  and  meilical 
schools  of  the  American  universities  and 
the  departments  of  teehnology  and  ap- 
plied science  would  prove  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  British  graduates  if  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  were  more  fulty  under- 
stood. 

The  (inference,  as  well  as  the  affinity 
of  the  social  and  political  experlwice  of 
the  two  peoples,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
problems,  social,  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal, connected  therewith,  add  special 
value  to  the  interchange  of  teachers  and 
students  in  these  subjects. 

It  was  generally  agree<l  that  this  in- 
terchange should  Include  both  teachers 
and  students:  Among  students,  both  (1) 
graduate  and  (2)  undergraduate;  among 
teachers,  both  (3)  lecturers  or  demon- 
strators and  (4)  professors. 

The  chief  recommendation  therefore 
wlilch  we  have  to  make  in  this  report  is 
that  provision  be  made  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble for  the  systematic  interchange  of 
students  and  teachers. 

BritMi  to  Appoint   a   Committee 

For  this  purpose  the  British  universi- 
ties should,  in  our  opinion,  appoint  a 
committee  authorized  to  act  on  their  be- 
half In  the  following  particulars:  To 
collect  and  distribute  information  both  in 
Britain  and  America  concerning  the  fa- 
cilities for  exchange  in  the  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges;  the  students  or 
teachers  whom  it  is  desire<l  to  send 
from,  or  to  receive  into,  individual  in- 
stitutions, and  the  stipends  offered ;  the 
cost   and   conditions  of  living;   to  seek 


fODds  for  the  endowment  of  the  scheme 
of  interchange ;  and  to  arouse  interest  in 
proposals  to  establish  traveling  scholar- 
ships. This  committee  should  be  a 
permanent  and  representative  body,  and 
should  be  authorized  to  deal  with  any 
corresponding  body  constituted  in  Amer- 
ica; and,  with  Its  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, to  put  universities  and  colleges  Into 
direct  contact  with  each  other.  It  should 
have  an  adequately  paid  director  or  sec- 
retary, and  a  grant  for  Its  administrative 
expenses  should  be  sought  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Among  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  be  one  or  more  per- 
sons representing  the  American  untverst- 
ties  and  colleges,  or  the  corresponding 
American  committees. 

Though  appointed  in  the  first  Instance 
to  deal  with  questions  concerning  Ameri- 
can institutions,  the  committee  might  at 
a  later  stage  have  its  functions  widened 
so  as  to  include  similar  work  for  other 
countries. 

Nothing  In  the  duties  allotted  to  such 
a  committee  should  Interfere  with  the 
complete  right  of  each  university  to  make 
Its  o>vn  arrangements  In  all  that  relates 
to  the  interchange  of  students  and  teach- 
ers or  to  its  negotiations  with  other  uni- 
versities. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  the  interchange  of 
undergraduates,  graduates,  whether 
working  for  British  degrees  or  not,  young 
teachers,  and  professors. 

We  think  tluit  in  such  an  Intercliange, 
especially  of  the  younger  men  and  women, 
is  to  be  found  the  most  powerful  aid 
toward  a  closer  relationship  and  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Handbook  on  Brltlah  UniTeraitita. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  such  an  or- 
ganizing and  advisory  committee  as  Is 
here  contemplated  would  be  the  issue  of 
a  handbook  giving  all  the  npcessary  in- 
formation for  foreign  students  desirous 
of  entering  British  universities.  Such  a 
handbook  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
formed  by  bringing  into  a  single  volume 
the  small  pamphlets  which,  as  suggested 
above,,  the  various  universities  might  pre- 
pare for  distribution ;  but  It  would  prob- 
ably require  editing  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  been  frequently  suggested  to  us  that 
a  volume  similar  to  that  entitled  "  Science 
and  Learning  in  France,"  which  was  pre- 
pared in  1917  by  a  number  of  American 
scholars,  would  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Among  other  steps  that  might  l>e  taken 
by  the  universities  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  for  which  we  plead  are  (1)  the 
endowment  of  traveling  scholarships,  (2) 
the  institution  of  part-time  lectureships 
available  for  Americans  pursuing  ad- 
vanced work  in  Britain,  (3)  the  granting 
of  periodical  leave  of  absence,  with  half 
or  whole  pay,  to  their  own  younger 
teacliers  to  enable  them  to  take  up  similar 
appointments  In  American  universities 
and  colleges. 

Trihatt  to  Miu  Sadcawicfc. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Prof.  John 
.Toly,  of  Trinlt^v  College,  Dublin;  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  University  of  Glasgow; 
Sir  Henry  Miers  (chairman),  of  the  Unl- 
verjglty  of  Manchester ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley, 
vice  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University ; 
Miss  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  of  the  Unl-. 
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TRAINING  THE  NEW  TYPE  OP 
ENGINEER 


National   Conference  to   Discuss  Com- 
mercial Engineering  Problems 


A  national  conference  on  business 
training  for  engineers  and  engineering 
training  for  students  of  business  lias 
been  called  for  June  23  and  24,  at  Wash- 
ington, immedlatety  preceding  the  sched- 
uled conference  in  Baltimore  of  the  So- 
ciety for  tlie  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

The  conference  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial Engineering,  of  which  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is 
secretary. 

Training  of  the  new  type  of  engineer, 
prepare<l  to  assume  executive  direction 
will  be  the  chief  topic  for  discussion  at 
the  conference.  The  following  subjects 
will  be  taken  up  in  detail :  (1)  Business 
training  for  the  engineer;  (2)  Engineer- 
ing training  for  commercial  enterprises; 
(3)  Significance  of  the  war  experience 
for  engineering  education;  (4)  Training 
of  the  engineer  for  overseas  engineering 
projects. 

Memben  of  the  Conference 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  Commercial 
Engineering  : 

President  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  TuUine 
University;  Dean  F.  Gephart,  school  of 
commerc^e,  Washington  University ; 
President  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Twhnology  (represent- 
ed by  Prof.  G.  H,  I^'ollows,  head  of  the 
department  of  commercial  engineer- 
ing) ;  l*rof.  Bautenstrauch,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  Dean  Grant 
Covell,  school  of  engineering,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallts,  Oreg. ; 
Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  department  of  eco- 


Tersity  of  London;  and  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wallvcr,  senior  tutor  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Miss  Rose  Sidgwlck,  another 
member  of  the  mission,  died  at  New  York 
December  28  of  pneumonia.  Of  Miss 
Sidgwlck  the  reiwrt  says: 

She  had  done  invaluable  work  through- 
out the  tour ;  her  speeches  on  a  variety  of 
suhjects  lightly  touched  with  humor, 
were  remarkable  for  their  distinction, 
acute  reflection,  and  suggestive  tliought, 
and  they  were  warmly  appreciated  wher- 
ever she  went.  We  have  testimony  from 
every  side  that  her  personality  and  charm 
also  made  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
impression,  so  that  her  work,  so  tragi- 
cally cut  short,  was  by  no  means  unful- 
filled, although  the  loss  of  her  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  in  carrying  on  In  Elng- 
land  the  mission  so  happily  begun  In 
America  can  not  be  too  deeply  regretted. 


nomics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologj%  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  mining  engineer,  Washington 
and  New  York;  Dean  Henry  Rand  Hat- 
field, college  of  commerce.  University  of 
California;  Dean  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  di- 
rector of  business  education,  University 
of  Minnesota ;  Dean  Everett  Lord,  school 
ol:  business  administration,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Dean  William  McClelland, 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  com- 
mittee on  education  and  special  training, 
War  Department,  Washington;  Dean 
Anson  Marsten,  division  of  engineering, 
Iowa  State  College;  Dr.  Frank  O'Hara, 
professor  of  political  economy,  the 
Catholic  University  of  America;  Dean 
C.  R.  Richards,  college  of  engineering. 
University  of  Illinois;  Dean  Herman 
Schneider,  college  of  engineering.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Tracy, 
professor  of  civil  engineering,  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  C/onn. ; 
Dean  J.  M.  Watters,  school  of  commerce, 
Georgia  School  of  Technologj';  and  the 
rei)resentative8  of  the  following  na- 
tional societies  and  committee : 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  represented  by  Dean  W.  E. 
Mott,  school  of  applied  science,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
represented  by  Mr.  Francis  R.  Weller, 
consulting  engineer,  Washington. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, represented  by  Mr.  H.  Foster  Bain, 
Assistant  Director,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  W^ashington  (Mr.  Bain  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  A.  Holbrook,  acting 
chief  mining  engineering,  Bureau  of 
Mines). 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, represented  by  Dean  R.  L.  Saekett, 
school  of  engineering,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, represented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Rice,  jr., 
president,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  (alternate  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Pratt,  assistant  to  the  president.  General 
Electric  Co.). 

Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  spe- 
cialist in  charge  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Eklucation. 


Ambassador  Davis  reports  from  Ix)ndon 
under  date  of  May  19  that  "  English  uni- 
versities are  expressing  great  interest 
and  effort  in  doing  their  utmost  to  assist 
students  of  the  United  States  in  Great 
Britain." 

According  to  the  embassy  cable  about 
2,000  enlisted  men  are  taking  advantage 
of  tills  opportunity  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  England  for  periods  of  several  months. 


The  week  of  May  26-29  was  "  Speech- 
improvement  week"  in  New  York. 
Speech  clinics,  elocution  contests,  plays, 
dictionary  exercises,  and  debates  fea- 
tured the  celebration. 


TWO  TYPES  OF  ENGINEERS 
NEEDED  FOR  INDUSTRY 


Schools  Will  Have  to  Train  Managerial 
as  Well  as  Technician  Type — Hence 
Special  Need  of  Cooperation  Plan  of 
Engineering  Education 


That  two  t>T>es  of  engineers  for  In- 
dustry will  have  to  be  trained  by  the 
engineering  schools  of  the  United  States 
is  asserted  by  F.  L.  Bishop,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  En- 
gineering, In  his  review  of  engineering 
education  just  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  Bishop 
says : 

The  first  type  is  that  of  the  man  who 
may  be  called  a  technician,  who  Is  highly 
trained  in  science  and  mathematics,  who 
possesses  the  instinct  of  the  i*csearch 
man  and  who  can  devote  his  entire  time 
to  highly  tedmical  research  problems, 
eitlier  in  the  research  laboratories  which 
are  now  rapidly  being  developed  in  the 
large  Industries,  or  by  applying  the  re- 
sults of  his  research  to  engineering 
science.  For  the  training  of  this  type  of 
men,  there  is  needed  the  best  of  scientific 
equipment,  tlie  members  of  the  faculty 
must  be  those  who  are  intimately  in- 
terested in  research  problems,  and  the 
student  himself  must  have  what  is  some- 
times called  a  mathematical  mind.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  type  of  a  man  can  be 
developed  in  a  four-year  course  under 
existing  conditions.  In  fact,  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  man  can  be  developed 
only  in  a  school  which  has  a  thorough 
graduate  department. 

EnclBMr  with  Broa4  GtntrtA  Tralaliir 

The  second  type  which  seems  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  industries  is  the  man  who 
has  a  broad  general  knowle<lge  of  en- 
gineering subjects  and  can  apply  that 
knowledge  in  an  effective  way  In  present 
engineering  problems.  He  must  have 
ability  to  command  men,  a  knowledge 
of  the  applications  of  economic  principles 
to  industries,  and  a  broad  training  in  the 
so-called  humanities,  since  he  is  the  man 
in  contact  with  men  of  other  types  in 
other  fields  of  human  activities.  He 
should  not  be  a  research  man,  his  train- 
ing in  mathematics  need  not  be  of  neces- 
sity 80  extensive  as  that  of  the  research 
technician,  but  his  understanding  of  en- 
gineering problems  should  be  extensive. 
Such  a  man  can  not  bo  trained  in  the 
ordinary  schools  because  of  the  artificial 
conditions  which  of  necessity  exist  In 
academic  institutions.  He  must  become 
familiar  with  the  industries  while  yet  a 
student  In  order  that  he  may  imderstand 
thoroughly  the  applications  of  his 
theoretical  courses  in  school  and  their 
application  to  Industries,  and  also  that  he 
may  become  familiar  In  the  formative 
period  of  life  with  the  problems  of  labor 
and  the  human  factor  in  engineering.  It 
is  in  the  development  of  this  type  of  man, 
who  is  to  become  the  manager  and  operat- 
ing head  of  our  large  manufacturing 
industries,  who  needs  more  than  any 
other  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  cooperative  system  of  engineering 
education. 
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ASKS  CONSTRUCTIVE  SOLUTION  OF  AFTER-WAR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS 


Bureau  of  Education  Keview  Sees  Danger  of  Haphazard  Solution — National 
Development  of  Education 


Fear  that  the  United  States  may  try  to 
solve  its  after-the-war  educational  prob- 
lems "  In  the  same  haphazard,  indiffer- 
ent way  that  has  characterized  our 
attempts  at  solution  in  the  past,"  Is  ex- 
pressed by  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintend- 
.  ent  of  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  In 
his  review  of  public  e<iucatlon  in  the 
larger  cities,  Just  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

^       How  Edaeation  Wm  Affected  by  the  War 

Dr.  Van  Sickle  says : 

Long  before  America's  entry  into  the 
great  war  eilucation  in  the  larger  cities, 
In  common  with  every  other  a.spect  of 
our  national  life,  was  reacting  to  the 
great  conflict  across  the  seas.  Our  edu- 
cational authorities  were  watching  care- 
fully the  effects  of  the  warupon  European 
education,  with  a  view  to  appropriating 
for  our  puiposes  the  educationally  fruit- 
ful Ideas  that  were  coming  from  the  cata- 
clysmic struggle,  in  which  we  had  as  yet 
no  part;  but  as  the  months  passed  and 
the  inevitability  of  our  being  drawn  Into 
the  struggle  became  apparent,  theoretical 
discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
that  educational  innovation  of  England  or 
France  gave  way  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  of  the  schools 
to  the  problem  of  war  Itself,  In  the  event 
of  our  entering  It.  The  schools  were 
analyzed  as  to  their  part  in  a  great  pre- 
paredness program,  and  every  phase  of 
educational  activity  was  scrutinized  as 
to  Its  potential  contribution  for  service 
to  a  countrj'  at  war. 

With  the  entry  of  America  Into  the 
war  the  slogan  for  tlie  schools  became 
•*  Win  the  war,"  and  the  solution  of  all  the 
school  problems  was  approached  from 
that  angle,  for  It  was  soon  realized  that 
the  schools  had  become  an  essential  part 
of  the  very  machinery  of  modern  war. 

But  now  the  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  forcing  Its  attention  on  the  schools 
with  an  emphasis  that  is  sure  to  become 
more  and  more  Insistent.  European  na- 
tions, particularly  England  and  France, 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  times  have 
adjusted  their  education  to  war  and  at 
the  same  time  have  not  neglected  plan- 
ning ami  even  executing  in  part  such  a 
revision  of  their  whole  educational  policy 
as  will  best  make  up  for  the  derelictions 
of  tlie  past  and  Insure  the  future.  Unless 
we  proceed  similarly,  It  Is  likely  that 
after  the  war,  when  our  problems  seem 
less  acute,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
ciitastrophe,  we  shall  tr>'  to  solve  them 
in  the  same  haphazard,  indifferent  way 
that  has  characterized  our  attempts  at 
this  solution  in  the  past. 

Vocational  Edacation 

Sonu-  of  the  items  in  the  rocuiistruc- 
tlon  program,  according  to  Dr.  Van 
Sickle,  are  Americanization  of  the  for- 
eign born;  more  extended  teaching  of 
Spanish  and  other  languages;  expansion 


of  the  junior  high  school  idea ;  and  a  vo- 
cational education  development  based  on 
sound  educational  policy.  On  this  sub- 
ject of  vocational  education  Dr.  Van 
Sickle  says  In  his  review: 

Under  the  Impetus  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  vocational  education  has 
taken  a  great  leap  forward.  The  move- 
ment In  supi^ort  of  trade  schools  and 
continuation  schools  has  been  acceler- 
ated. It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  short- 
age of  labor  and  building  material  and 
the  constant  readjustments  In  teaching 
force  due  to  the  war,  the  adequate  intro- 
duction and  trying  out  of  vocational 
training  on  a  nation-wide  scale  must 
wait  for  more  normal  times. 

In  the  meantime.  Investigation  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  the  end 
desired  can  be  carried  on,  for  there  are 
not  lacking  those  who,  admltLin..j:  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  are  fear- 
ful lest  In  its  administration  in  fall  to 
achieve  the  great  and  easily  recognl:'.able 
national  benefits  for  which  it  was  ]»as.sed. 
The  (*arnegle  Foundation,  for  example, 


has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  Is  reproducing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Morrill  Act  In  Involving  the 
Federal  Government  in  great  exi)endl- 
tures  of  money  before  a  sounil  inluca- 
tlonal  policy  and  system  of  suiKMvlssm 
have  been  fornmlated. 

There  are  some  educators  v»'ho,  wel- 
coming the  idea  of  more  vocational  train- 
ing, see  the  unity  of  the  e<luc  itional  sys- 
tem threatened — class  e<lucaUon  fostered 
by  a  kind  of  enforced  predestination  of 
trade  or  profession ;  In  other  words,  ti'at 
type  of  dualisn*  In  education  inaugniiited 
that  has  existed  in  Germany  and  must 
not  be  incorporated  into  American  edu- 
cation, just  at  a  time  when  Germany  is 
reverting  to  an  "  Elnheltschule  '*  in  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  evils  of  her  undemo- 
cratic class  education.  It  would  seem 
that  the  whole  matter  is  one  which  wise 
administration  can  solve  by  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  dangers  invo'ved,  and 
by  a  scientific  endeavor  to  remove  these 
dangers. 

"The  greatest  educational  bill  of  the 
year "  is  what  State  Siu^erintendent 
Blair,  of  Illinois,  is  calling  tlie  Hicks  bill 
In  Illinois  for  increased  revenue  for 
schools.  The  new  bill  authorizes  boards 
of  education  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  i>er  cent 
without  referendum  and  3  per  cent  when 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  people. 


EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 


An  American  soldier  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  bom  in  America,  when  asked  why  he  had  never 
learned  to  read  and  write,  replied,  "  Captain,  I  never  had  no  chance.'* 
What  American  is  not  hnmiliated  by  the  fact  that,  nearly  a  centnry  and 
'  a  half  since  onr  fathers  gave  to  the  world  onr  charter  of  liberty  declaring 
all  men  created  eqnal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  millions  born  in  this  conntry  can  not  read  that  charter  nor 
the  Constitution  which  they  are  sworn  to  nphold  with  their  lives?  If 
this  be  a  national  disgrace,  it  establishes  a  national  responsibility. 

The  most  important  subject  before  the  American  people  to-day  is  the 
question  of  public  educatioit  Our  fathers  recognized  the  vital  importance 
of  this  question  away  back  at  the  founding  of  this  Government,  when 
they  solemnly  declared,  in  the  ordinance  of  1787:  ^'  Schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

The  most  effective  place  to  teach  American  ideals  is  in  our  public, 
schools,  and  if  free-school  privileges  are  guaranteed  to  every  child  in 
America,  illiteracy  will  soon  disappear. 

Education  is  so  vitally  essential  to  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  that 
patriotic  considerations  demand  that  the  National  Government  shall  en- 
courage and  assist  the  States  in  its  promotion.  The  Nation,  the  State, 
and  the  local  community  should  each  bear  a  just  share  of  the  necessary 
expense,  for  each  shares  in  the  benefits  derived.  In  addition  to  financial 
aid,  the  National  Government  should  give  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
the  benefits  of  educational  research  and  investigation,  but  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  schools  must  be  left  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. The  Federal  Government  has  no  right  under  the  Constitution 
to  undertake  the  supervision  and  control  of  education  in  the  States. — 
n.  S.  Magill. 
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AMERICAN  STUDENTS  ELIGI- 
BLE FOR  WALKER  TRUST 
PRIZES 


Special  Class  for  University  and  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States — **  Spiritual 
Regeneration"  the  Subject  of  This 
Year's  Essays 


Students  In  American  colleges  and 
universities  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  Walker  Trust  (Scotland)  prizes  this 
year,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  trustees.  American  stu- 
dents will  form  one  of  four  special  stu- 
dent classes. 

A  similar  classification  has  been  made 
for  workers.  A  prize  of  £25  ($125)  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  essay  in  each  of 
the  special  groups,  and  there  will  be  a 
general  open  prize  of  £200  ($1,000). 
The  subject  this  year  will  be  "  Spiritual 
regeneration  as  the  basis  of  world  re- 
construction." 

VHmm  and  Cooditloiui 

The  list  of  prizes  is  as  follows : 
I.  Students*  prizes. — ^Four  separate 
prizes  of  £25  each  [(A),  (B), 
(C),  (D)  as  under],  open  to 
matriculated  students  of  any  of 
the  academical  years  from 
1913-14  to  1910-20. 

(A)  Universities   and   colleges 

of  Great    Britain    and 
Ireland. 

(B)  Other  universities  and  col- 

leges of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 
(0)  Universities    and    colleges 
of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(D)  Universities   and    colleges 

of  other  countries. 
II.  Workers*  prizes. — Four  separate 
prizes  of  £25  each  [(E),  (F), 
(G),  (H)  as  under],  open  to  all 
workers  (including  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  men  on  naval 
or  military  service),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  representatives 
of  learning,  of  the  professional 
classes,  and  of  capital. 

(E)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(F)  Other  parts  of  the  British 

Empire. 

(G)  United  States  of  America. 
(H)  Other  countries. 

III.  Ope^x  prize  of  £200.— Open  to  any- 
one In  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  trustees  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, make  additional  awards. 

Condltioiui  of  the  Contest 

Under  the  conditions  as  announced  by 
the  trustees,  the  essays  should  be  from 


12,000  to  15,000  words  in  length,  in  no 
case  exceeding  20,000;  they  should  be 
typewritten;  and  all  essays  must  reach 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  on  or  before 
March  1,  1920. 

Pamphlets  containing  the  official  an- 
nouncements may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  secretary,  the  Walker  Trust, 
Rothes,  Markinch,  Fife. 


T.  E.  FINEGAN  FOR  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


SPECTAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOLDIERS  WISHING  TO  ATTEND 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

TEXAS 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas,  at  College  Station,  offers 
special  opportunities  to  discharged  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  Tflshing  to  at- 
tend the  sumcner  school. 

The  1919  summer  session  for  returned 
soldiers  opens  June  25  and  closes 
August  2. 

Courses  are  offered  In  soils  and  ferti- 
lizers, field  crops,  farm  management,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
farm  tractors. 

Tuition  Is  fi'ee  and  charges  for  board 
and  lodging  will  not  exceed  $1  per  day. 

Write  at  once  to  President  W.  B.  Biz- 
zell  for  further  Information  about  the 
training  courses,  etc.,  telling  Mm  whether 
you  have  had  farm  experience  or  not. 
If  you  desire  farm  employment  now  it  is 
possible  the  college  could  place  you.  The 
Texas  Institution  for  colored  students  is 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  offers  special  opiX)r- 
tunities  for  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  in  the  summer  school  which 
opens  June  6,  1919,  and  closes  August  8. 

More  than  20  courses  in  agriculture 
and  farm  mechanics  are  already  organ- 
ized. Other  courses  will  be  arranged  If 
the  attendance  of  the  men  justifies  it 
All  the  men  who  can  come  can  be  taken 
care  ot 

Tuition  Is  free  and  tlie  Incidental  fees 
for  the  entire  summer  will  not  exceed 
$11. 

If  you  desire  further  information  about 
the  courses  write  to  President  W.  M. 
Jardlne  at  once  and  tell  him  whether 
you  have  had  farm  experience  or  not 
Ask  also  what  special  arrangement  for 
soldiers  can  be  made  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 


Looking  for  suggestions  on  closing  day 
exercises?  See  the  thrift  program  on 
page  10. 


New  York's  Assistant  Commissioner 
Takes  Place  Made  Vacant  by  Death  of 
Supt.  Schaeffer — Other  Changes 


Dr.  T.  E.  Flnegan,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  New  York  State, 
has  accepted  the  State  superintendency  of 
Pennsj'lvanla,  to  succeed  tlia  late  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer.  The  appointment  takes 
effect  June  1. 

In  view  of  this  and  other  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  publication  of 
the  Educational  Directory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  following  corrected  list 
of  State  superintendents  Is  publlsheil,  the 
names  starred  representing  changes  since 
the  1918-19  directory  appeared : 

Alabama,  Sprlght  Dowell. 

Alaska,  Lester  D.  Henderson. 

Arizona,  C.  O.  Case. 

Arkansas,  J.  L.  Bond. 

California.  Will  C.  Wood. 

Canal  Zone,  A.  R.  I^ang. 

Colorado,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford. 

Connecticut,  Charles  D.  Hine. 

Delaware,  A.  R.  Spnld. 

Florida,  W.  N.  Sheats. 

Georgia,  M.  L.  Brittaln. 

*  Hawaii,  Vaughan  McCaughey. 
Idaho,  Ethel  E.  RedfieUl. 
Illinois,  Francis  G.  Blair. 

*  Indiana,  Llnnneus  H.  Hines. 
♦Iowa,  P.  E.  McCIennahan. 

Kansas,  Lorraine  E.  Wooster. 
Kentucky,  V.  O.  Gilbert. 
Louisiana,  T.  H.  Harris. 
Maine,  Augustus  O.  Thomas. 
Maryland,  M.  Bates  Stephens. 
Massachusetts,  Payson  Smith. 

*  Michigan,  Thomas  E.  Johnson. 
Minnesota,  J.  M.  McConneii. 
Mississippi,  W.  F.  Bond. 
Missouri,  Samuel  A.  Baker. 
Montana,  Mae  Trumper. 
Nebraska,  W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Hunting. 

New  Hampshire,  E.  W.  Butterfleld. 
New  Jersey,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
New  Mexico,  J.  Howard  Wagoner. 
New  York,  John  H.  Finley. 

*  North  Carolina,  E.  C.  Brooks. 
North  Dakota,  Minnie  Neilson. 
Ohio,  F.  B.  Pearson. 
Oklahoma,  Robert  H.  Wilson. 
Oregon,  J.  A.  Churdiill. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  E.  Flnegan. 
Philippine  Islands,  W.  W.  Marquardt. 
Porto  Rico,  Paul  G.  Miller. 

Rhode  Island,  Walter  E.  Ranger. 
South  Carolina,  J.  E.  Swearlngen. 
South  Dakota,  Fred  L.  Shaw. 

*  Tennessee,  A.  S.  Williams. 
Texas,  Annie  W.  Blanton. 

.    Utah,  E.  G.  Gowans. 
Vermont,  M.  B.  Hillegas. 
Virginia,  Harris  Hart. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston. 
West  Virginia,  M.  P.  Sliawkoy. 
Wisconsin,  0.  P.  Cary. 

*  Wyoming,  Katherine  A.  Morton. 
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Official  Oigan  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 


Fkankun  K,  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
P.  P.  Claxtom,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Terms:  School  Lite  is  mailed  free  to  State,  citv, 
and  county  superintendents,  principals  of  high  schools, 
and  a  t^  other  administrative  officers.  Additional 
subscriptions,  50  cents  a  year. 

Remittances  should  bo  made  to  the  Suporintendent 
of  Documents,  Oovernment  Printing  Ofncc,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  should  be  made  by  cash  or  money 
order.    Stamps  are  not  accepted. 


-  CHO-CHO  - 

•*  Cho-Cho,"  a  New  York  clown  imported 
for  the  Interior  Department  educational 
exhibit  at  Washington,  has  been  teach- 
ing with  peculiar  effectiveness  thousands 
of  Washington  school  children — and  their 
parents — the  truths  of  good  health. 

Tlie  evidence  appears  to  be  that  per- 
sons who  have  hitherto  shown  but  slight 
Interest  in  matters  of  personal  and  com- 
munity hygiene  have  suddenly  been 
arouseil  by  their  different  appeal  to  look 
more  carefully  to  the  problems  of  good 
health. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  new  way  has  been 
found  for  health  teaching?  Good  teacli- 
ei*s  have  known  a  long  time  that  the 
preachment  method  was  valueless  or 
worse,  and  that  some  form  of  self -activ- 
ity was  essential ;  but  "  Cho-Cho  "  repre- 
sents an  appeal  to  the  amusement  sense 
that  appears  to  have  unlimited  possibili- 
ties. 

Probably  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
Cho-Cho's  to  go  around,  and  in  that  event 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  motion  picture  film  to  multiply  his 
service  to  the  community.  Real  pic- 
torial elements  are  involved.  In  its 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  has  discovered 
that  a  real  film  with  a  story — especially 
if  it  is  presented,  not  as  free  "educa- 
tion." but  as  a  real  "  movie,"  at  popular 
motion  picture  theatres  and  at  high- 
grade  motion  picture  prices — will  draw 
crowds,  especially  of  people  who  would 
never  get  the  message  in  any  other  way, 

"Cho-Cho"  and  "Open  Your  Eyes" 
should  be  the  betrinning  of  a  new  era  in 
community  e<Ui(ation,  not  only  in  health 
but  in  other  things. 


ENGUSH  ALEEADT  A  WOBLD  LANGUAGE 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  should- be 
'awake  to  the  tremendous  advantage  he 
possesses  in  having  been  l)orn  to  English 
as  his  mother  tongue.  Its  composite 
character,  mediating  as  it  does  between 
the  robust  vigor  of  the  northern  European 
tongues  and  the  delicacy  and  melody  of 
the  southern  European,  constitute  a  logi- 
cal basis  for  its  appeal  to  all  born  to  alien 
tongues.  It  should  be  the  personal  pride 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  school  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  this  wonderful  tongue 
with  purity  and  directness  and  to  guard 
it  Jealously  as  a  precious  heirloom  for 
which  each  is  responsible. 

In  1912  the  German  secretary'  for  the 
colonies  complained  that  "even  In  a  Ger- 
man colony  a  German  finds  he  must  speak 
English."  Tw^o  years  later,  according  to 
the  London  Schoolmaster,  when  German 
New  Guinea  was  captured  by  an  Aus- 
tralian expeditionary  force,  it  was  found 
that  "  pidgin  "  English  had  been  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  Ger- 
man soldiers,  functionaries  and  colonists, 
and  the  natives.  It  may  be  claimed,  too, 
that  English  is  the  only  European  lan- 
guage that  has  not  had  to  be  govern- 
mentally  imposed.  It  vigorously  adopts 
words  it  needs,  no  matter  when  It  finds 
them ;  it  is  the  only  language  that  is  still 


NEVEB  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESS- 
FUL AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION 

In  a  sense,  there  never  has 
been  any  snccessfnl  American 
edncatlon,  because  we  have  been 
waiting  for  generations  for  some 
governing  passion.  Not  know- 
ing jnst  what  we  wanted  to  be- 
come, nobody  has  been  able  to 
show  ns  the  way.  We  have 
lacked  direction,  the  pull  of  a 
goal;  we  haven't  set  our  hearts 
on  anything.  I  believe  that  in 
this  respect  a  new  age  is  dawn- 
ing, an  age  in  which  all  educa- 
tional activities  shall  be  ener- 
gized and  pointed  to  an  end,  the 
end  of  developing  and  perfect- 
ing a  coveted  type  of  American 
manhood .  —  Ralph  Barton 
Perry. 


almost  daily  growing  a  vocabulary.  It  is 
the  only  language  that  can  show  four 
flourishing  colonial  offshoots — the  Ameri- 
can, the  Canadian,  Australian,  the  South 
African.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Lord 
Curzon  %vrote: 

Already  spoken  in  every  store  from 
Yokohama  to  Rangoon;  already  taught 
in  the  military  and  naval  colleges  of 
.China,  and  in  the  schools  of  Japan  and 
Slam;  already  employed  in  the  tele- 
graphic services  of  Japan,  China,  and 
Corea,  and  stamped  upon  the  silver  coins 
that  Issue  from  the  mints  of  Osaka  and 
Canton ;  already  used  by  Chinamen  them- 
selves as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween subjects  from  far-distant  provinces 
as  it  is  between  the  remoter  Indian 
Princes — English  is  destined  with  abso- 
lute certainty  to  become  the  language  of 
the  Far  East 


CLOSING  THE  YEAR  WITH  A  THBIFT 
PROGRAM 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  sug- 
gested closing  program  for  thrift  day. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  com- 
munities the  schools  have  already  closed ; 
indeed,  there  are  some  where  the  closing- 
day  program  would  have  had  to  come 
several  weeks  ago  to  have  been  of  any 
use.  But  schools  that  are  still  open — 
especially  In  the  cities,  where  not^vith- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  the  children  get  many  weeks 
more  schooling  than  in  the  country,  will 
profit  by  this  suggestion  of  a  thrift 
program. 

As  the  war  activity  comes  to  a  cloae^ 
It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
thrift  campaign  is  one  of  the  real  con- 
tributions to  American  life.  Anything 
that  will  help  this  movement  to  fix  itself 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  the  Treasury  has  had  pre- 
pared a  special  closing-day  program  with 
thrift  as  its  underlying  motive. 


"It  is  practically  impossible  for  any- 
one to  conduct  a  cooperative  school  by 
simply  visiting  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  a  few  days  to  observe  its 
workings,"  says  Park  R.  Kolbe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  University  of 
Akron.  "Our  o>vn  system  here,  where 
the  plan  has  been  quite  successful,  has 
consisted  of  taking  men  practically 
trained  from  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati — that  Is,  men  who  have  had 
years  of  practical  experience  with  the 
system.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most 
Important  factor  in  starting  a  cooperative 
school." 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


The  Junior  high  school,  by  G.  Vernon 
BenDett.     Baltimore,   Warwick  & 
York,  Inc.,  1919.    224  p.    12". 
Intended  as  ''a  guide  for  the  study  of  the 
junior  bigh-Bchool  movement." 

The  author  defines  the  junior  high  school 
as  follows : 

(a)  It  is  a  separate  educational  institution, 
with  a  distinct  organization  and  corps  of 
officers  and  teachers. 

(b)  It  embraces  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  (or  years  of  worlc),  and  some* 
times  the  tenth. 

(c)  It  has  a  curriculum  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  enriched  by  the  presence  of 
several  high-school  subjects  or  by  broadening, 
culturlzing,  or  vocational izing  of  the  so-called 
common  branches. 

<d)  It  promotes  by  subject  even  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades. 

(r)  It  permits  and  encourages  a  difCeren- 
tiation  of  courses  for  the  different  pupils. 

Contains  much  practical  material  based  on 
the  author's  experience  in  a  California  town. 

The  Psychology  and  pedagogy  of  anger, 
by     Uoy      Franklin     Richardson. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  Inc., 
1918.     100  p.     12**.     (Educational 
psycholofcy    monographs,    no.    19. 
Edited  by  J.  Carleton  Bell.) 
An    interesting    study    of   anger.      Chapter 
V,  p.  83-9C,   treats  of  the  educational  func- 
tion of  the  anger  element. 

School  statistics  and  publicity,  by  Carter 
Alexander.      Boston,    New    York 
[etc.]     Silver,   Burdett  and  com- 
pany [C1919.]    332  p.    illus..  dlagrs. 
tables.    12*'. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  a  group  containing  128 
members    of   two    of   the   most   distinguished 
organizations    of    an    intelligent    community 
stated  that  they  did  not  read  the  reports  of 
the   school   board.     This  and   similar  experi- 
ences lead  Dr.  Alexander  to  say : 

*•  The  school  superintendent  must  be  a 
publicist.  lie  must  make  reports  to  the  public. 
In  many  places  for  the  next  decade  at  least 
be  must  fight  as  hard  as  any  officer  in  the 
trenches  to  ward  off  the  incessant  and  fierce 
attacks  made  upon  his  school  appropriations 
by  politicians  and  hard-pressed  but  unthinking 
taxpayers.  For  wording  off  or  beating  back 
such  attacks  his  most  effective  weapons  will 
be  reports  containing  simple  but  skillful  statis- 
tical devices  for  presenting  the  claims  of 
school  children.  Unless  he  has  such  weapons 
the  enemy  will  be  liable  to  sweep  over  the 
schools  and  place  them  on  a  starvation  diet" 
This  book  seeks  to  help  the  superintendent 
apply  statistics  to  the  field  of  education  and 
then  present  statistical  matter  to  the  public 
effectively. 

The  Teaching  of  spelling,  by  WlUard  P. 

Tldyman.       Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson, 

World  book  company,  1919.    178  p. 

12°.        (School     eflSclency     mono- 

j?raphs.) 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together 
from  all  sources  the  more  reliable  and  perti- 
nent facts  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  and  to 
present  them  in  their  relation  to  tho  practical 
problems  which  tho  teacher  has  to  face  every 
day  in  the  classroom. 


BOaKS  ABOUT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND 
WORLD  TRADE 

Do  your  teachers  and  pupils  need  help 
In  knowing  about  foreign  countries  and 
world  trade?  The  following  pamphlets 
Issueil'by  the  Shipping  Board  will  prove 
lielpful : 

Ships  and  the  ocean.  A  list  of  books  on 
ships,  commerce,  and  the  merchant 
marine. 

World  trade.  A  list  of  books  on  world 
trade. 

Selection  of  books  on  foreign  languages. 
A  list  of  books  on  foreign -lan- 
guages. 

Foreign  countries.  A  ll6t  of  books  on 
foreign  countries. 

When  Coal  Oil  Johnny  goes  to  sea,  by 
Edward  N.  Hurley. 


RECENT  REFERENCE  LISTS  COBfPILED  BT 
THE  LIBRARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION 

List  of  references  on  educational  tests 
and  measurements.  18  p.  8*. 
(Library  leaflet  no.  2,  April,  1919.) 

List  of  references  on  play  and  play- 
grounds. 11  p.  8".  (Library  leaf- 
let no.  3,  April,  1919.) 

List  of  references  on  the  economic  value 
of  eJducatlon.  7  p.  8*.  (Library 
leaflet  no,  4,  April,  1919.) 


The  SIX  DOORS  of^ 
CHILD  HEALTH* 

1  A  Kale  in  cveiy  school 

2  Time  ailovred  in  evoiy  tdiool  cUy  for  the  leadi- 
^      ing  of  health  habiu 

a  A  hor  ichool  lunch  available  forevefy  child 

4  Teachers  Irained  in  Nonnal  Schods  to  leach 
health  habito 
C  Every  child's  %vdghl  recocd  seat  home  <m  the 
•^      monthly  report  card 

£.  A  thorough    p%sical    ouminatioM,   with  the 
^      clothing  removed  to  the  waist,  at  least  twice  » 
year  for  all  school  children 

Demonstrate  through  the 

Summer  Health  and  Play  School 

how  your  community  can  open 

the  doors  of  Child  Health 


BOOKS  FOR  USE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
RUSSIAN 

The  following  texts  are  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  use  In  the 
study  of  the  Russian  language : 

Russian  Grammar  Simplified.  Pub- 
lished by  Hugo's  Institute  for  Teaching 
Foreign  Languages.  Russian  Reading 
Made  Easy.  (May  be  used  soon  after 
beginning  the  grammar.)  Published  by 
same  firm. 

Bondar's  Simplified  Russian  Method. 
Published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  London, 
1915.  Bondar's  Russian  Readers,  Nos.  1 
to  5.  (May  be  used  shortly  after  begin- 
ning the  grammar.)  Published  by  same 
firm. 

How  to  Learn  Russian.  Based  upon 
the  Ollonderffian  system  and  adapted  for 
self-instruction.  By  Henry  Rlola.  Pub- 
lished by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
&  Ck).  (It  is  advisable  for  self>-study  to 
purchase  the  key  to  the  exercises  of 
Rlola's  Grammar.  This  key  is  published 
by  the  same  firm.) 

HossfeUrs  New  Practical  Method  for 
Learning  the  Russian  I^anguage,  by  S. 
Rappoport.  Publlsheil  by  Hlrschfild 
Bros.,  London,  1916. 

lessons  in  Russian,  by  Karrachy- 
Smlth.  Published  by  S.  Low,  Marston  & 
Co.,  London,  1915.  A  key  is  also  pub- 
lished to  the  exercises  of  this  grammar; 
same  publishers,  London,  1916. 

A  Russian  Manual  for  Self-Tuition,  by 
Boris  Manasevlch.  Published  by  Kegan 
Paul.  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  London, 
1915. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Russian 
Language,  by  L.  A.  Mangus.  Published 
by  J.  Murray,  Ix)ndon,  1916. 

Russian  Grammar,  by  Nevlll  Forbes. 
Published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford. 

Russian  Composition  (Parts  I,  II,  and 
III),  by  J.  Solomonoff,  Instructor  in  Rus- 
sian in  London  County  Council  Evening 
Commercial  Institutes.  Published  by 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co., 
London,  1916. 

Russian  Conversation  Grammar,  by 
Pletro  Motti.  Published  by  D.  Nutt, 
London. 

The  serious  student  of  Russian  will 
find  it  advisable  to  buy  early  in  tlie  study 
of  the  language  a  simple  dictionary.  The 
Russian  Dictionary  by  A.  Wassilieff  in 
the  Langham  Series,  published  by  Charles 
Scrlbners  Sons,  contains  the  usual  words 
with  their  pronunciation  figured.  David 
McKay,  Philadelphia,  publishes  Hills' 
Vest  Pocket  English-Russian  Dictionary. 
W.  J.  Hernan,  New  York  City,  publishes 
a  small  phrase  book  of  about  50  pages. 
What  You  Want  to  Say  and  How  to  Say 
It  in  Russian. 


Special  courses  in  Americanization  will 
be  given  at  the  Los  Angeles  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  California. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


A  THRIFT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CLOSING  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

(Furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department) 


THRIFT  STAMPS  FOR  PAY 

A  Vacation  Thrift  Play 

CUABACTBBS. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Mrs.  Hearty. 

Tom.  Ethel. 

Harry.  Bessie. 

Ned.  Rose. 

Five  or  six  little  children,  boys  or  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearty  are  sitting  in  front  of 
their  house  in  rocktnff  chairs.  They  are  both 
wrapped  up  in  shawls  and  look  very  ilL  On 
ttie  side  of  the  house  is  a  sign  which  reads 
"  Thrift  Stamps  for  Pay." 

Mr.  Hearty  (groaning).    Oh,  dear! 

3ira,  Hearty  (groaning).    Oh,  dear! 

Mr.  Hearty.    Oh,  my!     I  can't  move. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Every  time  I  try  to  get 
Ui>  my  back  aches  so— -Oh !  There  it  goes 
now.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  That  table  is  an  Inch  thick  with  dust. 
Suppo.se  some  of  the  neighbors  should 
see  it. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Ugh !  If  I  could  only  get 
a  paper!  I  haven't  seen  the  paper  for 
two  days !  I  don't  know  what's  going  on 
in  the  world. 

Children  run  across  the  stage  scream- 
ing, I^t's  play  tag.  I'm  It!  No;  you're 
not.  I'm  it !  You  were  It  last  time.  No ; 
I  wasn't. 

Enter   Tom,  whistling,  and  walking   straight 
across  the  stage. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Oh!  boy,  boy!  Come 
here ! 

Tom.    What  is  it.  mister? 

Mr.  Hearty.  Don't  you  want  to  run 
around  the  corner  and  get  me  a  morning 
paper? 

Tom.  Sure,  I  can  go  this  morning. 
I'm  busy  all  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hearty.  If  you'll  go  every  day 
tbis  week  for  the  paper  and  get  me  one 
or  two  good  magazines  besides,  111  pay 
you  a  Thrift  Stamp  at  the  end  of  the 
week ;  that  is,  if  you  prefer  your  pay  In 
Thrift  Stamps. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  You  see,  w^e  believe 
everybody  ought  to  save  money,  and  we 
l)elieve  buying  Thrift  Stamps  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  So  wo  have  decided  to  pay 
a  Thrift  Stamp  instead  of  a  quarter  to 
everybody  who  does  a  quarter's  worth  of 
work  for  us.  That  is,  if  you  prefer  Thrift 
Stamps.  You  can  have  money  instead,  If 
you  would  rather. 

To7n.  Oh,  Thrift  Stamps  are  all  right. 
That's  what  I'm  working  for  this  sununer, 
anyhow.  I  want  to  get  a  hundred  dollars 
in  War  Savings  Stamps,  so  that  I'll  have 
a  hundre<l  dollars  when  I  go  to  college. 
I'll  be  back  soon  with  your  paper.  [Exit 
Tom,  tchistHng.] 

Enter  Ethel  with  knitting  hag  on  her  arm. 

Ethel.  I  bog  your  pardon,  but  have 
you  anybody  to  do  your  dusting? 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Dusting!  Do  you  do 
dusting?  Here  I  am  stuck  tight  to  this 
chair  with  rheumatism  and  my  house 
getting  dustier  and  dustier  every  minute ! 
How  nmch  do  you  charge? 

Ethel.  I  see  by  your  sign  you  pay  in 
Tlirift  Stamps.  I  charge  four  Thrift 
Stamps  a  week  for  a  house  like  this. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Good!  Can  you  dust 
this  morning? 


THRIFT  PROGRAM. 
CLOSING  DAY  EXERCISES. 

1.  Opening  chorus — "America." 

2.  A  Thrift  Message  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 

Talk  by  a  teacher. 

3.  Recitation—"  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Song."  Fanny  W.  Dunn. 

(National  School  Service,  Apr.  15,  1919.) 

4.  Recitation—"  The  Busy  Bee."  Isaac  Watts. 

(Lovejoy's  Nature  in  Verse.) 

5.  Chorus — "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

6.  Recitation — "  I  love  you,  mother."  Joy  Allison. 

(A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verses:  Macmillan.) 

7.  "  In  the  Midst  of  Them."  Margaret  Bell  Merrill. 

(National  School  Service,  Nov.  1,  1918.) 
or 
"  In  Flanders*  Flelda'*  lAcut.  Col.  John  MeCrea. 

(National  School  Service,  Sept.  15,  1918.) 

8.  Chorus—"  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

9.  Play—"  Thrift  Stamps  for  Pay."  Henrietta  P.  Dunlap. 

(In  this  issiio.) 

10.  Procession.  Katherine  Wicker. 

Singing  of  "America  the  Beautiful "  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
to  the  music  of  "  O  Mother  Dear  Jerusalem." 

(Forni  of  procession  suggested  la  this  issue.) 

11.  CJhorus — "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 


Ethel.  Yes,  and  I  can  do  jiour  mend- 
ing for  you,  too.  I  charge  25  cents  for 
two  hours. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  All  right.  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  two  h(mrs  this  morning. 
Here  are  the  things  which  need  mending 
In  this  basket. 

Ethel  takes  basket  and  sets  it  to  one  side. 
Then  she  takes  duster  out  of  knitting  bag. 
After  she  finishes  dusting,  she  takes  a  chair 
in  the  back  of  the  stage  and  does  tlie  mend- 
ing. 

Children  run  across  the  stage  scream- 
ing. You're  it !    You're  it ! 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Oh,  now  my  head  is 
aching  again.  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  those  children  running 
wild  all  summer. 

Enter  JIarry  with  wheelbarrow  and  Bessie 
with  basket.  She  wears  a  sunbonnet  and 
Harry  icears  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Bessie.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hearty. 
I  am  selling  some  grape  Jelly  I  made 
myself.  It's  25  cents  a  glass.  I'd  just  as 
soon  take  a  Thrift  Stamp.  [Hands  glass 
of  jelly  to  Mrs.  Hearty.] 

Mrs.  Hearty.  You  made  it  yourself? 
Isn't  it  pretty!  My  grape  jelly  didn't 
turn  out  very  well  this  year.  I'll  take 
four  glasses.  [Hands  Bessie  four  Thrift 
i^tamps.] 

Bessie.  Thank  you,  very  much.  I'll 
go  on  to  the  next  house,  while  you  show 
your  vegetables,  Harry.     [Exit  Bessie.] 

Mrs.  Hearty,  What  vegetables  have 
you? 

Harry.  lettuce,  8  cents  a  head ;  rad- 
ishes, a  nickel  a  hunch ;  peas,  25  cents  a 
quarter;  beans,  15  cents  a  quarter;  and 
some  nice  fresh  beet  tops. 


Mrs.  Hearty.  I'll  take  a  quarter  peck 
of  peas,  a  quarter  peck  of  beans,  and  two 
bunches  of  radishes.  Tliat's  two  Thrift 
Stamps'  worth. 

Harry.  All  right!  I'm  glad  to  get 
these  Thrift  Stamps.  It  saves  me  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  post  office  after 
them. 

Mr.  Hearty.  We  have  a  little  garden 
ourselves  out  In  the  back  yard.  The 
early  potatoes  must  be  rliKi,  but  I  can't 
dig  them  now  that  I  have  this  rheuma- 
tism. 

Harry.  I'll  come  back  this  afternoon 
after  I  get  these  vegetables  sold  and  dig 
your  potatoes  and  bug  the  plants  for 
yoxi.     I'll  do  It  for  a  Thrift  Stamp. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Good!  Are  you  sure 
you'll  be  back? 

Harry.  Yes,  I'll  be  back  this  after- 
noon.    [Exit  Harry.] 

Mrs.  Hearty.  I  declare,  the  way  these 
children  are  coming  and  taking  care  of 
everything  I  am  begiiming  to  feel  better 
and  better. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Wasn't  this  the  day  we 
were  going  to  have  our  pictures  taken? 

Mrs.  Hearty.  So  it  is!  And  there's 
our  boy  over  there  in  France  writing 
every  day  to  say  he  wishes  we  would 
send  him  a  new  picture. 

Enter  Ned  with  camera. 

Ned.  Don't  you  want  me  to  take  your 
pictures?  Show  your  friends  exactly 
how  you  look  sitting  on  the  porch  of  your 
own  house. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  That  Is  a  good  idea! 
The  boy  was  so  fond  of  this  house.    He 
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will  love  to  see  just  how  y\e  look.  How 
much  do  you  charge? 

To7n,    A  Thrift  Stamp  a  picture. 

Ethel  (tc/to  JidS  finished  mending). 
Let  me  smooth  your  hair  for  you.  [She 
pats  Mrs.  Heart]/  and  straightens  the 
cover  over  Mr,  Hearty,^ 

Meantime  Tom  is  setting  up  his  camera. 

Tom,    Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Hearty.  Ready.  [Tom  takes  pic- 
iure.'l 

Tom.  I'll  be  back  to-morrow.  Let 
your  friends  know  that  I  am  making  a 
specialty  of  pictures  of  people  on  their 
own  porches.  I  want  to  fill  my  War  Sav- 
ings Certificate  this  summer.  [Exit 
Tom..] 

Ethel  {handing  basket  to  Mrs.  Hearty). 
Here  is  the  mending,  ail  finished. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  My,  that's  a  load  off  my 
mind.  Here  are  your  two  Thrift  Stamps. 
Now,  will  you  come  to-morrow  to  do  the 
dusting? 

Ethel.  Yes;  111  be  here  to-morrow 
about  the  same  time  as  to-day. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
week  I  will  pay  you  the  four  Thrift 
Stamps  for  dusting.  Good-by,  dear. 
You  are  a  good  little  girl. 

Ethel.    Good-by,  Mrs.    Hearty.     [Exit 
Ethel.] 
.  Enter  Tom  with  the  papers  and  magasines, 

Tom.    Here  you  are,  mister. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Fine !  Now  bring  me  the 
paper  every  day  this  week,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  you  will  receive  a  Thrift 
Stamp.     Where  are  you  going  now? 

Tom.  Oh,  I*m  going  over  to  Mr. 
Green's  to  paint  his  fence.  Don't  you 
want  your  fence  painted?  I'll  do  it  for 
t\vo  War  Savings  Stamps  and  furnish 
the  paint. 

Mr.  Hearty.  Will  you  paint  the  fence 
for  me?  I've  been  looking  for  a  man  to 
paint  that  fence  for  a  month. 

Tom.  All  right.  I'll  be  back  to-mor- 
row.   Good-by,  Mr.  Grundy. 

Mr.  Heathy.  Good-by,  Tom.  [Exit 
Tom.]  My,  we  are  in  luck.  Everything 
comes  to  us. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Yes,  I  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter, I  believe  I  can  walk  around  a  little 
to-morrow. 

Children  run  across  the  stage  screaming' 
Mrs.     Hearty.    Oh,     those      children. 
Now,  my  head  is  beginning  to  ache. 
Mr.  Hearty.    They  ought  to  be  locked 

Children  start  to  run  back  across  the  stage. 
Enter  Rose  from  opposite  »ide. 

Rose.  Children,  be  quiet.  Can't  you 
see  this  lady  and  gentleman  are  very 
sick?  They  can't  move  out  of  their 
chairs. 

Child.  We  are  just  playing.  We  didn't 
mean  to  bother  them. 

Ixosc.  You  see  these  children  haven't 
any])ody  to  take  care  of  them.  I  like  to 
play  with  cliildren  and  amuse  them.  I 
can  come  and  tell  them  stories  and  keep 
them  quiet  every  afternoon,  and  I  will 
take  my  pay  in  Thrift  Stamps. 

Mr.  Hearty.     Fine!     I'll  pay  the  two 
Thrift  Stamps! 
.  h*ose.    Children,  do  you  want  to  hear 
abo\it  the  three  little  pigs  again? 

i'.'jild.  Oh,  and  tell  us  about  the  three 
be:i!s,  too. 

7.V.:.r.  Then  all  come  with  me  to  that 
nice  shady  place  around  the  corner  and 
we  will  sit  on  the  grass  and  have  a  good 
time. 


Exeunt  Rose  and  children. 

Mrs.  Hearty.  How  pleasant  and  quiet 
it  seems ! 

Mr.  Hearty.  I  really  believe  I  can  go 
to  sleep  in  peace  and  comfort  now.  [Puts 
handkerchief  over  face  and  settles  doum 
in  chair.] 

Mrs.  Hearty.  Bless  the  children! 
That  sign  is  a  good  thing !  I  believe  the 
children  would  rather  have  Thrift  Stamps 
than  money. 

Thrift  Procetstonal 

(This  scene  may  be  used  for  the  clos- 
ing tableau  of  any  program  and  the  rest 
of  the  play  omitted;  or  it  may  be  en- 
larged for  an  out-of-doors  pageant  by  the 
addition  of  groups  of  workers,  marches, 
and  songs.) 
Prologue  (recited  by  Uncle  Sam). 

Behold,  the  infant  "Thrift"  adopted 
by  my  people  during  the  stem  years  of 
war  has  now  become  their  guide,  lighting 
the  road  to  prosperity.  [Turning  to  the 
audience.]  Oi>en  the  door  to  her  in  your 
youth,  and  walk  with  her  through  life. 
And  so  shall  America  be  truly  the  home 
of  the  free.  [Scouts  salute  Uncle  Sam 
»and  draw  curtain,  showing  "Thrift"  as 
"America  "  on  platform  holding  aloft  the 
torch.]  But.  hark !  I  hear  the  tramp  of 
boys  and  girls.  [Bugle  sounds.]  They 
come !  They  come !  The  builders  of  my 
new  America. 

The  action: 

Enter  procession  of  boys  and  girls 
singing  America  the  Beautiful,  led  by 
six  who  carry  the  "  U.  S.  Thrift  Chest." 
Some  carry  gardening  tools  and  baskets 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  boy  carries 
some  chickens  in  a  box  or  a  young  pig 
and  several  girls  carry  cans  and  jars. 
Other  girls  have  brooms,  and  dustpans, 
and  mops,  while  one  rolls  a  baby  car- 
riage. Boys  have  newspapers  under  their 
arms  and  some  as  delivery  boys  with 
parcels.  (This  procession  suggests  sum- 
mer plans  for  earning  money  and  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  school.) 

Uncle  Sam  stands  with  hat  off  to  the 
children,  while  "Thrift"  smiles  her 
blessing. 

As  the  last  of  the  procession  passes 
off  stage  singing  the  first  reappear,  bear- 
ing the  "  U.  S.  Thrift  Chest "  which  they 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal.  They 
turn  and  salute  Uncle  Sam  who  waves 
his  hat.  They  smile  upward  at  "  Thrift " 
who  waves  her  torch.  They  then  group 
themselves  about  the  chest.  All  the  rest 
follow  now  carrying  Thrift  Stamp  and 
War  Savings  Stamp  folders  which  they 
drop  in  the  Thrift  Chest,  salute,  smile, 
and  group  themselves  about  the  ped- 
estal. When  all  are  in  place  the  sing- 
ing ceases.  The  musit!  strikes  up  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  "Thrift"  slips 
her  fingers  through  loops  of  her  toga,  and 
slowly  stretches  her  arms  at  full  length 
disclosing  the  flag,  while  In  her  right 
hand  she  still  holds  aloft  the  torch. 
Uncle  Sam  and  children  stand  at  salute 
until  curtain  is  drawiu 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 
[Sung  to  the  tunc  of  Mother,  Dear  Jerusalem.] 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  planl 
America !    America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet 

Whose  stem,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness ! 
America !    America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 
America !    America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 

And  every  gain  divine ! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  by  human  tears. 
America !    America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 


KEBP-A-SAVING 

To  the  tune  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Repuhlic. 

Keep  a-saving  and  a-saving   till  you've 

pennies  twenty-five ; 
Then  keep  saving  and  keep  saving  till  at 

last  you  do  contrive 
That   sixteen  pretty  Thrift   Stamps  on 

your  snow-white  card  arrive — 
Oh,  sixteen  nice  Thrift  Stamps. 

CHOBUS. 

Keep  a-savlng  up  your  money ! 
Keep  a-saving  up  your  money ! 
Keep  a-saving  up  your  mouey ! 
To  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Oh,  here's  a  big  War  Savings  Stamp  the 

color  of  the  sky, 
Where  the  face  of  Benjie  Franklin  looks 

you  sweetly  in  the  eye. 
Oh,  save  your  money  carefully  a  Savings 

Stamp  to  buy — 
To  buy  a  War  Savings  Stamp. 

CHORUS. 

At  first  I  buy  a  Savings  Stamp  just  one 

a  year,  I  say — 
No,  a  Savings  Stamp  a  weds  would  surely 

make  it  better  pay. 
Yes,  indeed,  I'd  like  it  better  if  I  bought 

a  stamp  a  day, 
A  big  War  Savings  St 
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DO  WE  NEED  NATIONAL  HELP  FOR  EDUCATION? 


Letters  from  Parents,  Teachers*  and  Children  nuoa^mit  the  Country  Who  Are  Stmggling  for  Education. 


Jnat  a  Colorado  Gold  Camp — ^Bnt  the  Children 
Are  LcamiBg  to  Um  Haiwlkcrchiefg. 

There  lsii*t  much  to  tell  about  the  dis- 
trict .  It  isn't  really  a  town  or  even,  a 
urillage.  It  is  Just  a  camp  around  the 
mine,  one  of  the  largest  gold  mines  in 
the  State.  There  are  probably  250  per- 
sons up  here,  mostly  men,  who  work  in 
the  mine.  There  are  only  a  few  families 
with  children.  We  are  11,480  feet  above 
sea  level,  almost  at  timl)cr  line,  on  Bruce 
Hill,  a  spur  of  Mosquito  Range.  The 
snow  in  winter  is  deep  and  we  have 
fierce  storms.  This  winter  the  snow 
averages  about  4  feet.  Last  winter  it 
was  nearer  8  feet.  So  this  is  an  un- 
usually mild  winter.  Most  parents  avoid 
the  place  on  account  of  the  severe  winter 
climate.  At  present  I  am  the  only  Ameri- 
can w^oman  here.  Naturally  in  such  a 
location  there  Is  very  little  to  interest  a 
child.  The  teaching  of  Americanism  at 
school  is  greatly  overcome  by  the  family 
life  which  follows  strictly  the  old  country 
ways.  The  parents,  mothers  especially, 
speak  very  little  English,  and  are  very 
determined  that  their  children  shall  be 
Italian  or  Austrian  and  not  American. 

I  keep  a  supply  of  clean  white  rags  in 
one  drawer  of  my  desk  to  hand  out  in 
emergencies  for  handkerchiefs.  And 
while  I  know  it's  a  sin  to  interrupt  a 
recitation,  I  frequently  do  it  to  tell  a 
child  to  come  and  get  a  handkerchief  and 
oversee  his  use  of  it  until  his  no.sc  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  It  seems  more  Im- 
portant to  me  for  him  to  have  a  clean 
nose  and  keep  his  fingers  and  lead  pencil 
out  of  it  than  it  is  for  his  brother  to 
know  that  coal  is  mined  in  Pennsj'lvania 
and  oranges  grow  in  California.  The 
first  day  that  I  find  each  one  of  my  pupils 
provided  with  a  handkerchief  from  home 
I'm  going  to  have  a  bonfire  and  march 
the  whole  school  around  it  and  wave  the 
American  flag,  for  that  will  be  a  great 
day. 

She  Teaches  a  "Little  School  of  Nei^ected 
Children"  in  Georgia 

I  received  you  call  for  service  I  am 
glad  to  do  anything  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment, to  trim  children,  to  make  better 
men  and  wemen.  We  only  now  a  few 
collored  families  here  in  this  place.  The 
advonages  are  so  little,  tliey  stop  longer 
enough  to  find  out  and  go  on.  I  came 
to  this  place  some  20  odd  years  ago,  to 
teach  a  little  school,  of  neglected  chil- 
dren. I  saw  conditon  I  moved  here  at 
a  sacrafic  and  sufered  we  open  up  a 
little  Sunday  school,  built  a  little  church. 


I  spent  those  20  odd  yers  doing  church 
work  teaching  and  raising  children  I  an 
not  looking  for  created  for  this  long  hard 
life  I  know  tliat  God  has  a  great  re- 
ward for  me  in  the  future  day.  So  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  in  my  community 
and  will  report  my  work. 

They've   Had  School  a  Month  and  a  Half  and 
Expect  to  Have  at  Learnt  aa  Much  Bfore 

W^e  the  Students,  parents,  and  Teach- 
ers of  Pliny  colored  school,  sImpsonviUe, 
S.  C.  wishes  to  inform  you  all  that  we 
have  organized  a  weighing  contest  club 
in  our  school. 

We  wish  you  all  to  send  us  full  infor- 
mation concerning  tlie  game  in  short 

Your  advertisement  just  reached  us 
last  week.  We've  been  teaching  one 
month  and  a  half»  and,  are  expecting  at 
least  that  much  more  time. 

We  feel  assured  that  this  move  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  children,  and  com- 
munity at  large. 

You  all  will  please  forward  the  in- 
formation asked  to  The  Teacher    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Thia  Sonth  Dakota  B07  U  Interasted  in  the 
Weight  QncsUon 

I  have  read  the  pamphlet  you  uent  ray 
mother  on  Wanted,  Teachers  to  Enlist  for 
Child  Health  Service.  In  it  you  said  you 
were  ready  to  advise  teachers,  I  am  not 
a  teacher.  I  am  14  years  old,  and  instead 
of  weighing  104  pounds  I  weigh  SH.  I 
take  a  lot  of  exercise  every  day,  as  I  am 
on  the  high-school  track  team.  We  have 
no  class  weighing  contest  in  our  school, 
so  I  am  writing  for  your  advice,  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  follow,  as  there  is  no  one 
here  to  advise  me. 

No  School! — Looking  for  Pictaret  to  Help 

We  are  in  a  tiny  village  in  northeast 
Georgia  among  the  hills.  Way  out  in  the 
woods  camiis  near-by  many  children  are 
growing  up  w^d  like  weeds,  with  no 
schools. 

Where  can  I  get  sets  of  slides  to  illus- 
trate stories  and  educational  talks  that 
might  wake  up  this  village  lethargy? 
There  are  only  about  78  houses  here  in 
this  lumber  village.  They  are  mentally 
and  spiritually  of  great  deadness.  There 
are,  I  think,  140  children  in  this  place. 
My  husband  and  I  have  charge  of  com- 
munity work,  but  it  is  a  gigantic  task  to 
pry  people  awake.  They  are  good- 
hearted,  but  can  not  unite  in  doing  any- 
thing much  and  put  "  pep  "  into  it.  I  be- 
long to  the  National  Story  Tellers' 
League  and  could  do  something  if  we 
could  only  get  slides  to  make  people  sea 


Eighty -seven  per  cent  of  knowledge  comes 
through  the  eye.  We  have  no  stereopti- 
con  yet,  but  hoix;  to  get  some  sort  of  ma- 
chine to  go  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways and  give  mental  food.  Oh!  the 
stifling  dullness!  You  know  mountain 
conditions. 

Half  the  ChUdren  Underweight  in  ThU  minois 
Town 

We  are  surprised  in  this  hlgli-grade 
rural  town  of  around  8,000  inhabitants  to 
find  more  than  half  of  the  children  under- 
weight. If  there  is  some  chart  or  book 
prepared  on  this  survey,  so  we  may  com- 
pare with  similar  towns,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  receiving  such  a  paper. 

College  GirU  Can  Do  Other  Things— They  Won't 
Teach   At  Present   Salariee 

In  training  girls  for  eight  years  I 
have  realized  what  the  schools  were  up 
against,  for  our  girls  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  spend  four  yeiirs  of  study 
above  the  high  school  and  then  be  satis- 
fied wltli  the  very  small  salaries  that  the 
communities  have  offered.  Such  girls 
can  find  other  things  to  do ;  it  is  the  peo- 
ple and  the  schools  that  will  suffer.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  us  really  comprehend 
how  little  the  educated  men  of  our  coun- 
try yet  grasp  the  difference  between 
"  keeping  school  '*  and  teaching.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  amazed  as  I  hear  them  ex- 
press them.'^elves.  But  our  American 
men  are  too  fine  not  to  change  their  views 
if  they  only  undej-stood  the  truth. — A  Col- 
lege Teacher. 


SELF-ACTIVITT  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
GROUP 

Kindergarten  practice  itself  is  influ- 
enced through  the  new  insight,  for  teach- 
ers realize  as  never  before  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  laws  which  govern  all  right 
association  of  individuals.  Self -activity 
must  always  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  kindergarten,  but  .the  individual  Is 
to  be  developed  as  a  member  of  a  group ; 
as  sucli  be  must  conform  to,  must  obey 
the  laws  which  rule  the  whole,  and  sub- 
ordinate self -gratification  to  the  gootl  of 
the  whole.  Since  the  children  who  fail 
to  learn  this  lesson  early  in  life  become 
weaklings,  self-seeking  individuals,  and 
moral  failures,  kindergarten  teachers  are 
more  consciously  than  before  directing 
the  children  in  exercises  which  call  for  In- 
stant response  in  concerted  action  and  for 
conformity  to  the  desire  of  the  group— 
Bulletin^  1918,  No,  49,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


National  and  State  Lcffislation 

In  adilitiou  to  the  proposed  Federal 
educational  legislation  elsewhere  re- 
ported, the  following  summary  of  State 
laws  relating  to  education  is  reproduced 
from  recent  Issues  of  the  Legislative  Cir- 
cular of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

Iowa. 

[From    summary   prepared   by    State   depart- 
ment of  edocation.] 

Laws  enacted: 

H.  F.  302 :  Providing  for  county  boards 
of  education.  Duties :  To  select  textbooks 
in  counties  having  county  uniformity,  to 
pass  on  boundaries  of  proposed  consoli- 
dated districts  In  case  of  appeal  from 
county  superintendent, '  to  advise  with 
county  superintendent  in  matters  referred 
by  him. 

S.  F.  29G:  Facilitating  the  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts. 

H.  F.  342 :  Increasing  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000  the  annual  aw>ropriation  for 
State  aids  to  consolidated  schools. 

S.  F.  175 :  Providing  for  part-time  edu- 
cation for  minors  at  work  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16. 

S.  F.  300:  Minimum-salary  law  for 
teachers.  Salaries  based  on  preparation, 
certificate  held,  and  experience. 

H.  F.  6 :  English  language  shall  be  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  all  secular  sub- 
jects in  all  schools,  public  and  private. 
Study  of  foreign  languages  permissible  in 
high  school,  beginning  with  ninth  grade. 

H.  F.  85 :  Requiring  that  American  citi- 
zenship be  taught  in  all  schools,  public 
and  private. 

H.  F.  233 :  No  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  with  any  teacher  to  teach  in  any 
school  when  the  average  attendance  in  the 
school  for  the  preceding  term  falls  below 
five  pupils.     Reasona])le  exceptions. 

H.  F.  27:  Fixing  at  eight  months  the 
minimum  school  term  required  by  law. 

H.  F.  206:  Increasing  from  .*?125,000  to 
JF150,000  the  annual  State  appropriation 
for  teacher-training  in  high  schools. 

H.  F.  77 :  Increasing  from  $250  to  $400 
the  annual  allowance  for  exi)enses  of 
county  superintendents. 

H.  F.  275 :  Providing  for  deputy  county 
super  i  ntendents. 

S.  F.  168 :  Authorizing  boards  of  direc- 
tors in  school  districts  of  1,000  or  more 
population  to  establish  dental  clinics  and 
to  offer  courses  in  mouth  hygiene. 

II.  F.  .5.57 :  Authorizing  county  boards 
of  supervisors,  city  and  town  councils, 
and  school  Ixmrds  to  employ  public-health 
nurs<»s. 

H.  F.  200:  Permitting  honorably  dis- 
charged so  Idlers,  sailors,  and  marines 
over  21  years  old  to  attend  public  schools 
free  of  tuition  for  as  many  months  as  they 
spc»nt  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  21. 

H.  F.  382 :  Adding  to  the  duties  of  Uie 
county  superintendent  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory-attendance  law  and  the 
law  relating  to  the  exclusive  use  of  tlie 
English  language  In  the  schools. 

S.  F.  282:  Appropriating  $1(X),000  as 
State  aid  for  the  standardization  of  rural 
schools. 


S.  F.  522 :  Providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teachers'  employment  bureau 
in  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction. 

New  Hsaipahire 

Enacted  into  law: 

An  act  in  amendment  of  the  laws 

relating  to  the  public  schools  and  estab- 
lishing a  State  board  of  education. 

State  board  to  consist  of  governor  ex 
ofllcio  and  five  members  appointed  l^y 
governor  and  council.  Appointive  mem- 
bers not  to  be  "technical  educators  nor 
professionally  engaged  in  school  work." 
Said  board  to  have  general  administra- 
tion of  public  sdiools  and  of  vocational 
education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  Congress.  Boards  to  employ  a  com- 
missioner of  education  and  four  deputy 
commissioners. 

New  Jersey 

[From   "Descriptive    list   of   laws  and   joint 
resolutions,"  complied  by  State  librarian.] 

Laws  enacted : 

Ch.  4:  Authorizes  payment  of  bonuses 
to  school-teachers  and  employees  of 
boards  of  education  and  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

Ch.  34:  Extends  penalty  provisions  of 
compulsory  school  law  to  continuation 
schools. 

Ch.  35:  Provides  for  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Ch.  152:  Further  regulates  continua- 
tion schools  and  appropriates  $10,000  an- 
nually to  carry  the  law  into  effect. 

Ch.  36:  Prohibits  employment  of  mi- 
nors under  16  more  than  42  hours  a  week 
in  factories  and  worljshops  where  there 
are  continuation  schools. 

Ch.  37:  Prohibits  employment  of  mi- 
nors under  16  more  than  42  hours  a 
week  in  mercantile  establishments  where 
there  are  continuation  schools. 

Ch.  258:  Permits  governing  bodies  of 
municipalities  to  turn  playgrounds  over 
to  school  boards. 

Ch.  80:  Creates  new  teacher's  pension 
and  retirement  fund,  as  recommended  by 
pension  and  retirement  fund  commission. 

Ch.  241 :  Increa.ses  salary  of  assistant 
commissioners  of  education  from  $4,500 
to  $5,000. 

Ch.  181:  Malies  minimum  salary  of 
school  teachei-s  $70  for  each  month  em- 
ployed. 

Ch.  135:  Bequires  course  in  civics 
and  problems  in  American  democracy  in 
high  schools,  beginning  September,  1920. 

.T.  Kes.  9:  Creates  commission  to 
further  investigate  State,  county,  and 
nuuiicipal  pensions,  and  teachers*  retire- 
ment funds. 

North  Carolina 

Laws  enacted : 

1.  An  act  to  provide  a  six-months  school 
term  in  every  school  district  of  the  State 
in  compliance  with  section  3,  article  9, 
of  the  State  constitution. 

2.  An  act  to  provide  a  county  school 
budget  for  each  county,  fixing  a  mini- 
mum salary  for  teachers  and  a  maximum 
expense  fund  for  incidentals  and  build- 
ings. 


4.  An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  at* 
tendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  chil- 
dren between  certain  ages  (8-14)  and  to 
restrict  the  employment  of  children. 

7.  An  act  to  require  the  provision  of 
adequate  sanitary  equipment  for  public 
schools 

8.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  physical 
examination  and  treatment  of  the  school 
children  of  the  State  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

15.  An  act  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  farm-life  schools. 

17.  An  act  to  make  all  schools  organized 
to  teach  adult  illiterates  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

18.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania 

[From   summary   prepared   by    State   depart- 
ment of  education.] 

Passed  both  houses: 

H.  163  (Mallery).  An  act  requiring 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  to 
attend  schools  in  which  the  subjects  of 
study  are  taught  in  the  English  language. 
(Signed  by  governor.) 

H.  286  (Davis).  An  act  prohibiUng  the 
teaching  of  the  German  language  or  any 
subject  in  the  German  language  in  the 
pubic  schools  and  State  Normal  Schools. 
(In  governor's  hands.) 

H.  637  (Bechtold).  An  act  giving 
county  and  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents $5(X)  annually  for  traveling  ex- 
pen.ses  to  be  paid  in  10  monthly  install- 
ments beginning  Sept.  1, 1919.  (In  gover- 
nor's hands.) 

5.  548  (Baldwin).  A  joi!it  resolution 
providing  an  investigation  of  the  public 
school  system  and  the  administration  and 
distribution  of  appropriations  therefor, 
and  making  an  appropriation.  (Passed 
finally.) 

S.  B.  595  (Shantz).  An  act  exempting 
public  play  grounds  from  taxation. 

H.  B.  960  (Sweltzer).  An  act  providing 
transportation  of  school  children  where 
the  attendance  falls  to  10  or  less. 

Sovth  Carolina 

Laws  enacted: 

61.  An  act  to  provide  an  equnlizatlon 
fund  for  needy  schools 

260.  An  act  to  regulate  school  attend- 
ance of  all  persons  within  certain  ages. 
All  children  between  8  and  14  years  of 
age  must  attend  school  for  SO  days  each 
year. 

261.  Amending  section  1752,  Code  of 
1912.  providing  for  removal  of  school 
trustees,  etc. 

292.  An  act  to  allow  State  aid  to  high 
schools  on  average  attendance  and  en- 
rollment basis. 

300.  An  act  to  establish  a  bureau  for 
the  registration  and  employment  of 
teachers. 

312.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  district  and 
union  district  high  schools. 

An  act  to  encourage  libraries  hi 

the  public  schools. 
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BBCENT  FACTS  ON  TBACHBBS'  SALARIES 

By  P.  P.  Claxton. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  average 
of  wages  paid  to  railroad  employees  In 
the  united  States,  2,000,000  or  more,  has 
been  increased  $580.  The  average  salary 
of  school  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
600,000  In  elementary  and  high  schools, 
Including  principals  and  special  super- 
visors and  expert  teachers,  is  about  $625, 
or  only  $45  a  year  more  than  the  increase 
In  the  average  salary  of  railroad  em- 
ployees within  the  last  three  years.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  wage  scale  by  the  hour 
for  the  building  trades  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  the  present  year  was 
announced.  On  the  basis  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  only  200  working  days  in 
the  year  it  is  as  follows : 

Tile  setters,  $6  a  day ;  $1,200  a  year. 

Rod  workers,  $6.40  a  day ;  $1,800  a  year. 

Bricklayers,  stone  masons,  and  marble 
masons,  plasterers,  painters,  and  carpen- 
ters, $7  a  day ;  $1,400  a  year. 

Cement  finishers,  decorators,  and  lath- 
ers, $7.20  a  day ;  $1,440  a  year. 

Hoisting  engineers,  $7.40  a  day;  $1,480 
a  year. 

Electrical  workers  and  iron  workers, 
$8  a  day ;  $1,600  a  year. 

Fairly  competent  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with 
no  duties  after  the  day  is  over,  are  paid 
from  $800  to  $1,500  a  year. 

I  pay  my  cook,  a  negro  girl  without  any 
special  training  and  with  little  knowledge 
of  cooking,  $520  a  year  and  give  her  board 
and  room,  light  and  heat,  wortli  at  least 
$360  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $880.  She 
cooks  for  a  small  family  and  has  a  good 
part  of  every  day  off. 

On  my  farm  I  pay  farm  hands  $540  a 
year  and  give  him  a  good  house  for  his 
family,  worth  $30  a  month,  and  the  use 
of  grounds  worth  at  least  half  as  much 
more,  making  a  total  of  $1,080.  This  is 
below  the  average. 

Teachei-s  have  long  been  note<l  for 
their  devotion  to  their  cause.  They  have 
believed  in  the  value  of  education  and 
have  shown  their  faith  by  their  works. 
They  have  understood  that  every  miller 
must,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  take  toll 
of  his  own  grist,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
the  reward  of  teachers  is  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  done  and  of  the 
contribution  which  they  are  making  to 
the  life  and  prosperity  and  safety  of  so- 
ciety, State,  and  Nation.  They  have  lis- 
tened patiently  and  applaudeil  when  they 
have  been  told  that  their  work  is  with- 
out value  and  that  it  can  never  be  ade- 
quately repaid,  and  they  have  also  suf- 
fered patiently  when  we  have  in  this 
spirit  not  attempted  to  try  to  pay  them. 
May  we  expect  that  under  conditions 
such  as  now  obtain,  men  and  women  of 


Teachers*  salaries  in  cUies  of  over  lOOfiOO  population  {1919), 


aty. 


Albany,  N.Y., 


Binnhigham,  Ala. 


Boston,  Mass.. 
Buftolo,N.Y.. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Chicago,  lU. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Clevoland,  Ohio. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Detroit,  Mich.... 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


Grand  Rapids,- Mich.  S650-S1,050. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J $flO(>-«l,500. 


iffty^i"iT"*  and  minimiiTp  salaries 
of  teachers. 


Onuies. 


Kindergarten  to 
6th,  $750-11,050; 
7th,  S80(V-I1,100; 
8th,  $850-11,150. 

$5404000 


$096-42,580. 

$ooo-$i,aoo. 


$688-$l,060. 


Primary,     $776- 

$1,475. 
Grammar,    $800- 

$1,500. 
$80O-$l,500 


Grades  1  to  8,  $700- 
$1,600.1 


$020-$1,520. 
$720-$l,000. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 


Now  York. 


Oakland.  Calif.... 

Omaha,  Nobr 

Peterson,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Oreg-. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Rlclimond,  Va... 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

8cranton,Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Spokane,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Worcester,  Mass 


$780-$l,380. 
$70O-$l,200. 


$405-$855... 
$70O-$l,4OO. 


Kindergarten  to 
6B,  $90O-$l,Q00. 

Grades  above  6B, 
maximum, 
$1,920. 


$l,0»-$i^.. 
$90O-$l,400... 


$80O-$l,4O0 , 

Men,  $70O-$l,400; 

women,     $600- 

$1,000. 

$700-$1,100 

$80O-$l,3O0 


$700-$1,135. 
$0OO-$l,O45. 


$75-$106  per  mo. 

$550-$l.Qa) 

$1,056-$1,320 


High  school. 


$1,060-$1,260. 


$80041,800. 

$804-$3,348. 
$700-$1,500. 


Men,  $1,20041,900; 
women,  $840- 
$1,344. 

Lower  group, 
$1,20041,890. 

Upper  group, 
&,005-43.000. 

$1,00041,500 


Junior  high  school, 

$80043,000. 
Senior  hl^  school, 

$1,00042,500. 
$1,20041,800 


$l,10O-$2,200.. 
$1,040-$2,240. 


$80O-$l,G00 

Men,$1.500-$3^; 

women,  $1,200- 

$3,000. 
$96O-$2,250 


$80O-$l,80O. 


$881-$1,530 

Men,$l,50O-$2^, 
women,  $1,000- 
$2,200. 

$90O-$2,650 


Yean  required 

to  reach 

maximum. 


Grades. 


$l,38O-$l,740 

$1,100-$1,700 

$1,20042,500 

Men,  $80O-$2,7OO; 

women,     $700- 

$1,760. 

$1,10042,400 

$1,000-$1,600 


$90O-$2,270. 
$7OO-$l,400. 


$60O-$l,000. 
$750-$l,150. 
$750-$l,350. 
$1,300 


$115-$150  per  mo. 

$1,000-$1,600 

$l,320-$l,950 


$850-$l,600 

$1,100-$1,500 

$1,00041,800. 

Men,  $2,600;  wom- 
en, $2,000. 


12 


12 


High 


10 


8 
12-15 


Average  ad< 

vanoe  in  salary 

since  1914. 


40  per  cent. 


15  to  25  per 
cent. 


25  per  oent. . . . 

High  school, 
24  per  cent; 
elementary, 
23  per  oent. 


High  school. 
10  per  cent, 
elemsntary, 
50  per  oent. 


$300  per  year 
to  all. 


Elementary, 
43  per  cent; 
high  school, 
24  per  cent. 


8 
10-12 

16 
16 


13 


Grades,  15-20 
per  cent; 
high  school, 
4-6  per  cent. 

New  schedule 
being  consid- 
ered. Ele- 
mentary, 
$1,500  maxi- 
mum; hijdi 
schooi,$2,aD0. 

12^  per  cent.. 

15  percent... 


5    4  per  cent. 

7 

10  I  25 percent. 
20    $100  flat. 


Is  promotion 

based  on  length 

of  service  or 

meritr 


Length  of  senr- 
toc. 


Both. 


Length  of  MTV* 
ice. 
Do. 


....do 

15  per  cent. 


.do. 


36  per  cent — 

Grades,  19  per 
cent;  high 
school,  6  per 
cent. 

No  increase. . . 

18  per  cent 


30  per  cent.. 


Both. 


Length  of  serv- 
ice only. 
Do. 
Both. 


Do. 
Do. 


Length  of  serv- 
ice only. 


Do. 


Length  of  serv- 
ice. 
Both. 


Do. 


Do. 
DO. 


Do. 

Length  of  ^rv- 
ioe. 

Both. 

Length  of  serv- 
ice. 
Do. 

Botti. 

Length  of  serv- 
ice. 


Do. 

Merit. 

Chiefly  length 
of  service. 


1  Teachers  of  grades  7  and  8  oome  under  the  Junior  high  school  schedule  only  when  speciacally  appointed 
under  that  schedule. 


the  best  ability  und  of  the  kind  that 
should  be  sought  as  teachers  in  our 
schools  will  continue  to  give  their  serv- 
ices for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ma- 
terial reward  which  they  might  obtain 
for  hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  easier 
and  much  less  exacting  work?  May  we 
expect  that  young  men  and  women  of  the 


best  ability  will  prepare  themselves  In 
normal  schools  and  elsewhere  for  service 
In  the  school  room,  with  a  prosiwct  «f 
not  receiving  from  their  work  money 
enough  to  pay  for  board  and  clothing 
and  shelter?  Cun  a  democratic  society 
in  which  all  things  wait  on  etlucatlon 
and  in  which  the  quality  and  quantity 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BAKKS  IN  NOTTIKGHAII 

The  system  of  school  saviugs  banks  iu 
Nottingham,  England,  in  existence  since 
1887,  is  reviewed  by  Consril  -C.  M.  Hitch 
in  11  recent  report.    Ue  says : 

Tile  school  siiTings  banks  are  iroder 
the  control  at  a  «ubcQminittee  appointed 
by  the  education  committee  of  the  city 
council.  Tills  committee  has  complete 
control  and  supervision  of  the  school 
banks.  All  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ni^'e  Dicnaafoers  of  the  city  council. 

The  school  savings  banks  are  con- 
ducted alonj;  simila.r  lines  to  ordinary 
banks.  Pass  books  or  cards  are  Issued  to 
the  chiklren  which  show  the  amount  of 
the  deposits,  the  amounts  withdrawn,  and 
the  balance  due.  Deposits  are  received 
in  any  sum  from  2  cents  upward.  A 
specified  time  is  designated  once  a  week 
In  each  school  to  receive  and  pay  out 
moneys.  All  sums  received  are  turned  in 
by  the  teachers  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
education  committee,  who  deposits  the 
funds  in  the  local  banks,  and  the  ac- 
counts are  audited  quarterly  and  yearly 
by  examiners  employed  for  that  purpose 

The  expenses  of  the  scheme  are  paid 
from  the  Interest  received  ft^om  invest- 
ments made  by  the  committee.  The  last 
balance  sheet  shows  that  the  greatei*  por- 
tion of  the  investments  are  made  in  local 
municipal  bonds,  government  of  India 
bonds,  and  national  war  bonds. 

During  the  first  year  in  which  the 
school  banks  were  in  operation  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  amounted  to  5,083,  the 
sum  deposited  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $7,095,  and  the  balance  standing  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  $3,750. 

In  the  32  years  of  the  operation  of 
these  banks,  the  number  of  depositors  has 
increased  from  5,038  to  15,234.  The  num- 
ber of  school  banks  now  in  operation  is 
,  104,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  children  at  the  end 
'  of  1916  was  $19,128.  Of  the  number  of 
scholars  whose  names  were  on  the  reg- 
isters in  the  schools  where  savings  banks 
were  in  operation,  ^2  per  cent  were  de- 
positors, and  the  average  amount  stand- 
I  ing  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  was  $1.21,  as  compared  with 
99  cents  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  previous  year. 

When  deposits  reach  the  sum  of  f5 
sterling  ($24.30),  or  the  scholars  leave 
the  school,  they  are  encouraged  to  place 


of  the  education  of  the  people  determine 
material  wealth  as  w«U  as  social  purity, 
civic  righteousness  and  natioiULl  safety  af- 
ford to  pay  the  teachers  of  its  childreii 
the  niggardly  salaries  which  are  now  paid 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States?  Is 
It  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  the 
price  it  is  willing  to  pay  its  teachers  in- 
dicates its  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education  in  a  democracy? 


their  deposits  in  the  local  savings  banks, 
and  during  the  year  1918,  27  new  de- 
positors of  this  dauBS  tiave  opened  -ac- 
counts of  not  less  Uum  $5  each,  as  against 
16  oew  accounts  in  the  previous  year. 

A  bonus  of  1  shilling  (24  cents)  is 
paid  from  tlie  interest  account  upon  tlie 
iirst  op^ung  of  all  such  new  accounts, 
and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  school 
savings  banks  no  less  than  1,805  bonuses 
have  been  paid  under  this  rule. 


MONET  FOR  iO  NEW  BIGBEB  SCHOOLS  IN 
JAPAN 

A  Jiew  educational  law  passed  in  Japan 
prox-ides  for  an  annual  outlay  of  yen 
2,986,430,  of  which  yen  2,000,000  repre- 
sents one  installment  of  an  imperial  do- 
nation of  yen  10,000,000  and  the  balance 
to  be  raised  by  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  40  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion. This  project  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers,  accord- 
ing to  a  Tokyo  dispatch  to  •the  State  De- 
partment, on  the  ground  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  laying  too  much  stress  on 
higher  education  to  the  neglect  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  Other  educational  or- 
dinances were  passed,  among  which  was 
one  which  will  place  private  and  munici- 
pal schools  which  comply  with  certain 
standards  on  a  par  with  the  Imperial 
universities,  so  that  the  graduates  of 
these  schools  will  liave  equal  advantages 
in  competing  for  civil-service  positions. 


I.IANG  CHI-CHAO  WILL  VISIT  AMERICA 

Eager  to  learn  more  about  American 
life  and  education,  Mr.  Liang  Chi-Chao, 
r^arded  as  the  most  hnportant  publicist 
and  essayist  in  Ghtna,  will  visit  the 
United  States  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  peace  conference.  Mr.  Liang  was 
fonmerly  minister  of  finanee  and  justioe. 


REVIVAL  IN  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 

Interest  in  school  bamking  has  shoiivn  a 
remarkable  increase  since  the  beginning 
of  the  1919  school  year,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciatitm,  which  predicts  that  there  will  be 
a  great  revival  of  school  savings  through- 
out the  country.  War-savings  stamps 
have  greatly  stimulated  earning  and 
thrift  among  school  children.  Figures 
for  New  York  City  are  most  impressive. 
The  pupils  in  elementary  schools  of  the 
metvopolis  number  more  than  750,000, 
and  from  December  10,  1917,  to  January 
31,  1919,  the  sales  of  war-savings  stamps 


in  New  York  C5ity*s  public  schools  were 
$5,446,00®,  or  more  than  $7  lor  each 
child.  During  the  last  week  of  May, 
1B1&,  nearly  $500,000  worth  of  War  sav- 
ings stamps  were  sold.  Following  the 
armistice  there  was  a  marked  decline 
from  week  to  week,  until  sales  had 
dropped  to  $15,000  weekly,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  new  thrift  campaign  re- 
markable gains  are  now  being  made.  In 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  children  pa- 
tronising scliool  and  outside  savings 
banks  are  earning  money  by  gardening 
and  other  enterprises. 


THE  WEAL  TEACHES 

[From  Prot  George  Herbert  Palmer's 
list  of  essentials,  quoted  for  the  prospec- 
tive teacher-soldier  in  the  Federal  board*s 
vocational  rehabilitation  pampldet. 
Teaching  as  a  Profession.] 

1.  So  long  as  a  teacher  is  content  to 
keep  in  his  own  possession  information  or 
facts  he  is  not  a  teacher  at  all.  He  must 
transfer  these  facts  to  minds  of  others  in 
order  to  be  a  teacher.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  teacher  must  have  knowl- 
edge, a  wide  range  of  information  about 
various  things,  before  this  knowledge  can 
bo  passed  on  to  someone  else.  The  teach- 
er's dutj'  is  that  of  taking  a  thought  out 
of  his  own  mind  and  putting  that  thought 
into  the  minds  of  others.  It  goes  without 
saying,  tlierefore,  that  he  must  have  pos- 
session of  the  thought  in  the  first  place 
himself. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  a  passion  to 
lead  others  to  learn.  This  eagerness 
must  be  accompanied  by  imagination 
which  leads  the  teacher  to  put  himself  in 
■the  place  of  the  pupil.  This  means  that 
the  teacher  has  to  take  facts  and  wrestle 
with  them  until  they  are  lodged  safely 
and  permanently  in  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  teacher  must  see  the  things 
that  confuf^e  the  pupils  and  after  seeing 
these  difficulties  must  clear  them  away. 
There  is  always  the  temptation  for  the 
teacher  to  blame  failure  on  the  dullness 
of  pupils  rather  than  to  ask  whether  the 
teaching  has  been  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  pupils'  minds. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  intellectual  wealth 
and  the  sympathetic  imagination  above 
mentioned,  the  ideal  teacher  must  make 
the  pupils  like  to  learn.  Too  often  school 
work  is  offensive  and  results  in  arousing 
a  rebellious  spirit  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

4.  Tlie  ideal  teacher  must  be  willing  to 
be  forgotten — to  have  his  kind  acts  over- 
looked— to  be  generous,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  praise.  If  praise  and  recogni- 
tion arc  es.sential  to  him  the  prospective 
teacher  may  as  well  give  up  the  profes- 
sion. 
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EDUCATION  BILL  RBINTBODUCED 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

the  Secretary  or  required  by  law.  Therfe 
shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  such 
chiefs  of  bui'eaus  and  clerical  assistants 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Sec,  3.  That  there  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Education 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorizod  and  empowered  in  his 
discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Education  such  offices,  bureaus,  di- 
visions, boards  or  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, connected  with  or  attached  to 
any  of  the  executive  departments  or  or- 
ganized independently  of  any  department, 
as  in  his  judgment  should  be  controlled 
by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be 
exercised  by,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  all  such  oftices,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, boards  or  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  transferred  by  the  President,  or 
by  act  of  Congross,  shall  thereafter  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  in  the  Held  of 
e<lucatlon  and  to  report  thereon.  Re- 
search shall  be  undertaken  in  (a)  illit- 
eracy; (b)  immigrant  education;  (c) 
imblic-school  education,  and  especially 
rural  education;  (d)  physical  education. 
Including  health  education,  recreation 
and  siinitation;  (c)  preparation  and  sup- 
ply of  competent  teachers  for  the  public 
schools;  and  if)  in  such  other  lields  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, may  require  attention  and  study. 

Sec.  6.  That  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
sum  of  live  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($500,000)  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  salaries  and  conduct- 
ing Investigations  and  paying  all  inci- 
dental and  traveling  expenses  and  rent 
where  necessary,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  cari-y  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec  7.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
education,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and 
annually  thereafter,  one  hundred  million 
dollars  ($100,000,000),  to  be  apportioned, 
disbursed,  and  expended  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  to  remove  illiteracy,  three-for- 
tieths of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  seven  of  this  act 
shall  be  used  for  the  Instruction  of  il- 
literates ten  years  of  age  and  over.  Such 
Instruction  shall  deal  with  the  common- 
school  branches  and  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  when  advisable  shall  prepare 
for  some  dofinite  occui^atton.  Said  sum 
shall  be  apportlnne*!  to  the  States  in  the 
proportions  which  th.  ir  rcsi^ctive  illit- 
erate i)w[;uI;Ui(ir.s  of  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  not  including  foreign-born  Il- 
literates,   bear   to    such    total   illiterate 


population  of  the  United  States,  not  In- 
cluding outlying  possessions,  according 
to  the-  last  preceding  census  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  In  the  Americanization  of  immi- 
grants, three-fortieths  of  the  sum  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  seven 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  teach  immi- 
grants ten  years  of  age  and  over  to  speak 
and  read  the  English  language  and  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  country.  The  said  sum  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  In  the  proportions 
which  their  respective  foreign-born  popu- 
lations bear  to  the  total  foreign-born 
population  of  the  United  States,  not 
including  outlying  possessions,  according 
to  the  last  preceding  census  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  to  equalize  educational  opportuni- 
ties, five-tenths  of  the  sum  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  section  seven  of  this 
act  shall  be  used  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  partial  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries,  for  providing 
better  Instruction  and  extending  school 
terms,  esi)ecially  in  rural  schools  and 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  localities,  and 
otherwise  providing  equally  good  e<luca- 
tional  opportunities  for  the  children  in 
the  several  States,  and  for  the  extension 
and  adaptation  of  public  libraries  for  edu- 
cational purix)ses.  The  said  sum  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States,  one-half  in 
the  proportions  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  respective  States  bear  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  the 
United  States,  and  one-half  in  the  pro- 
portions which  the  number  of  publlc- 
.school  teachers  employed  in  teaching  posi- 
tions in  the  respective  States  bear  to  the 
total  number  of  public-school  teachers  so 
employed  in  the  United  States,  not  includ- 
ing outlying  possessions,  said  apportion- 
ment to  be  based  upon  statistics  collected 
annually  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: rrovidcdy  lioioever.  That  in  order 
to  share  in  the  apportionment  provided 
by  this  section  a  State  shall  establish 
and  maintain  the  following  requirements 
unless  prevented  by  constitutional  limi- 
tations, in  which  case  these  requirements 
shall  be  approximated  as  nearly  as  con- 
stitutional provisions  will  permit:  (a)  A 
legal  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  In  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  all 
children  of  school  age  in  such  State;  (b) 
a  compulsory  school-attendance  law  re- 
quiiing  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  to  attend  some  school 
for  at  least  twenty-four  wrecks  in  each 
year;  (c)  a  law  requiring  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  the  basic  language 
of  instruction  in  the  common-school 
branches  in  all  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  physical  edu- 
cation, two-tenths  of  the  sum  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  seven  of 
tills  act  shall  be  used  for  physical  educa- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
health  and  sanitation,  and  for  providing 
school  nurses,  school  dental  clinics,  and 
otherwise  promoting  physical  and  mental 
welfare.  The  said  sum  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  in  the  proportions 
which  their  respective  populations  bear 


to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  Including  outlying  possessions, 
according  to  the  last  preceding  census  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec  12.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
States  In  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
public-school  service,  particularly  in  rural 
schools,  three-twentieths  of  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section 
seven  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
and  extend  facilities  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  teachers  already  in  service  and 
for  the  more  adequate  preparation  of 
prospective  teachers,  and  to  provide  an 
increased  numl)er  of  trained  and  compe- 
tent teachers  by  encouraging,  through  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  and  other- 
wise, a  greater  number  of  talented  young 
people  to  make  adequate  preparation  for 
public-school  service.  The  said  sum  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  pro- 
portions which  the  number  of  public- 
school  teachers  employed  in  teaching  ik)- 
sltlons  In  the  respective  States  bear  to 
the  total  number  of  public-school  teachers 
so  employed  in  the  United  States,  not  in- 
cluding outlying  possessions,  said  appor- 
tionments to  be  based  on  statistics  col- 
lected annually  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  ai)propriatlon  authorizeil 
in  section  seven,  and  of  any  of  .the  ap- 
portionments made  In  sections  eight,  nine, 
ten.  eleven,  and  twelve  of  this  act,  a  State 
shall  by  legislative  enactment  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  as  may  be  ap- 
iwrtioned  to  said  State,  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  State's  chief  educational  author- 
ity, whether  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, a  State  board  of  education,  or 
other  legally  constituted  chief  educational 
authority,  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
administration  of  this  act,  and  such  au- 
thority so  designated  shall  be  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
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Note.  —  Tlie  spellings  of  these  30 
words — selected  with  si>ecial  I'eference  to 
use  in  correspondence — follow  iiu»  recom- 
mendations of  the  Simi)iiliea  Si  jelling 
Board,  and  include  the  iivc  tipt;  words — 
catalog,  program,  tho,  thoro,  fUiu — of  (ho 
12  words  adopted  by  the  Np.ti'.iiMl  Educa- 
tion Association  In  1898. 
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SOLDIERS  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Opportunities  at  State  Agricultural  Colleges — Institu- 
tions  Making  Provision  for  Thousands  of  Returned  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  WELCOME  TO  AMERICA. 


Opportunities  at  Higher  Institutions  to  Be  Made  Known — Ger- 
many Already  Attempting  to  Win  Back  Students  from  Other 
Communities. 


HOW  THE  DiVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 
HELPS  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  TEACHER 


IWhyitdoesot 
lookKkea 
Government 
pamphlet ' 


The  teactwr  repies 
to  the  Govern-        Thejf 
ment's'mvitatiooaod      ahot  school 
presentsherprobbn  lunch 


Practically  all  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the 
country  are  making  plans  to  welcome  to  their  summer 
sessions  the  thousands  of  returned  soldiers  who  are 
looking  forward  to  a  life  on  the  land.  Special  arrange- 
nienls  have  been  made  to  furnisli 
agrieiiltiiral  training  at  the  sum- 
mer sessions,  and  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  have  writ- 
ten with  regard  to  Secretary 
Lane*s  land-colon Izatlon  plan  or  in 
any  other  way  Indicated  their  in- 
terest in  prei>aratlon  for  farm 
work  have  been  furnished  with 
brief  statements  of  the  opportuni- 
ties at  the  State  institution  in  the 
soldier's  home  State. 

At  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
ture College,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  example,  courses  In  elemen- 
tary agriculture  are  provided  for 
soldiers  without  farm  experience. 
Si>eciallzed  courses  in  farm  man- 
ageujcnt,  farm  crops,  breeds  of 
live  stock,  judging  live  stock, 
dairying,  and  agricultural  eco- 
nomics are  provided  for  men  who 
have  had  some  farm  experience. 
Other  farm  coursos  for  men  with 
or  without  farm  experience  will 
be  arranged  where  Ave  or  more 
students  ai>ply  for  them.  The 
catalog  says :  "  I-et  us  know  what 
you  want  —  courses  will  be  ar- 
rangetl  to  meet  the  demand." 

Although  the  sunmier  session  at 
this  college  continues  only  six 
weeks,  men  who  desire  practical 
experience  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  under  the  direction  of 
instructors  at  the  college  for  an- 
other six  weeks.  No  tuition  fees 
are  requiretl  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines.  There 
is  also  a  summer  school  of  farm-tractor  operation  and  auto 
mechanics  beginning  June  18  and  continuing  four  weeks. 

In  Georgia  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts  has  arranged  to  give  courses  for  discharged  soldiers  and 

sailors  and  marines,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  men  make 

application.     These   courses   will    present   essential   facts   on^^ 

timely  agrlcultunil  subjects  in  a  practical  way.    There  will  be 

(Continued  on  pag4^  IG.* 
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THEY  BECOME  HEALTHIER  HAPPER  CWLDRCN 
BEEMtSE  T1CVAIC  TAUGHT  THKT  GOOD  HEALTH 
IS  THE  MOST  OmACmSTHMD  IN  THEMIS 

(See  page  0.) 


Will  the  United  States  help  build  up  the  civilization 
of  the  future  by  opening  wide  the  doors  of  her  colleges 
and  universities  to  students  from  all  over  the  world? 
Can  Germany  reestablish  her  educational  prestige  and 

draw  students  to  her,  first  from 
the  Near  East,  and  later  from 
other  countries  against  whom  she 
fought  in  the  war?  Is  America  to 
assume  the  educational  leadership 
to  which  her  new  responsibilities 
call  her? 

These  are  questions  suggested 
by  the  Government's  concern  over 
the  weakened  condition  In  which 
lilgher  education  in  England  and 
France  finds  Itself  and  the  re- 
ported educational  activity  of 
Germany,  which,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  is  seeking  to 
win  back  the  students  lost  as  the 
result  of  the  war. 

In  a  letter  to  college  and  uni- 
versity officers  In  this  country  the 
Commissioner  of  Education 
writes : 

"The  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  Western  Europe  have 
been  prostrated  by  the  war.  Large 
numbers  of  the  leading  scientists 
and  of  the  younger  men  whose 
scientific  careers  were  Just  begin- 
ning have  been  killed.  Because 
the  Intellectual  resources  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  simi- 
larly drained,  the  western  nations 
are  looking  to  the  United  States 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  in  education  and  in 
science.  That  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States 
appreciate  these  responsibilities 
and  are  endeavoring  to  meet  them 
is  evidenced  by  the  various  move- 
ments which  have  been  undertaken  to  promote  closer  edu« 
cational  relations  between  this  country  and  the  western  alllea. 
"Apparently  Germany  expects  to  regain  the  Influence  which 
she  formerly  exerted  over  foreign  nations  by  means  of  her 
universities,  technical  schools,  and  scientific  institutes.  This 
office  is  informed  that  efforts  are  already  being  made  by  German 
educational  institutions  to  recover  their  clientele  of  foreign 
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studeffits^  esp€€iiiUy  from  the  countri«fi 
iB  the  Xeftr  Eiu9t'  adjacent  to  or  contigii- 
oils  to  G^nimny.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
isiuietOftte  prospect  that  she  couH  make 
a  successAii  api>eat  to  the  students  of 
Great  Brftai»,  Fronce,  or  Italy.  Stu- 
dents and  yoting  selentists  iti  €»eeho-Ste- 
vftkia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Russia,  Roumania, 
and  western  Asia  are  mucli  more  likely 
to  be  drawn  to  German  universities  and 
to  trehnical  schools.  Germany  is  near 
and  they  know  about  it.  The  cost  of 
livinj;  is  lower  than  in  some  of  the  re- 
moter countries,  especially  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that 
students  from  these  countries  would 
gladly  eome  to  the  United  States  if  they 
were  familiar  with  its  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  particularly  if  they  eouM 
be  assured  of  sufficient  means  to  comjrfete 
their  education.  Evidently,  it  ia  desira- 
ble that  the  tide  of  students  from  these 
count  ries.»iiouiu  ui-tr.rn^Hl  this  way  rather 
than  to  Germany.  Mouseover,  the  coun- 
tiieH  themselves  need  assistance;  To 
Tender  this  is  part  of  the  responsibility 
involved  in  our  new  posUUm  of  leader- 
ship. 

'*  Tlie  State  Department  sogs^^sts,  and 
this  otBce  cordially  indorses  its  sugges- 
tion, that  the  college  officers  of  the  coun- 
try give  this  problem  their  attention. 
If  they  are  generally  disposed  to  eiK'Our- 
age  the  coming  of  students  from  these 
countries  by  means  o<  a^olarships  or 
special  provisions  lor  self-help,,  their  of- 
ferings can  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
ptirtment,  and  through  the  agents  of  that 
department  brougiit  to  the  attention  of 
e€liu*at!onal  authorities  in  the  lands  men- 
tioned." 

In  this  connection  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  revising  the  bwlletin  on  "  Op- 
portunities for  Foreign  Stwlents  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities  in  the  United 
States  "  and  is  planning  tlie  preparation 
of  a  very  much  briefer  statement  which 
can  be  translated  into  the  languages  of 
certain  of  these  countries  and  diSFtributed 
through  the  agents  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


N.  E.  A.  MEETS  AT  MILWAU- 
KEE. 


Part-time  courses  in  employment, 
management  and  industrial  trahilng  will 
be  given  at  Harvard  Universe  next  fall 
under  the  direction  &t  thie  Boreau  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance.  The  conraes  are  in- 
tended primarily  ftnr  men  and  wmiuEn  em- 
ployed by  business  firms,  bot  a  few  per^ 
sons  outside  of  bissiness  pforsaits^  such 
as  teachers  or  principals  In  trade  and 
technical  schools^  vocational  guidance 
counselors,  or  stndienta  pursnlBg  gndu- 
ate  courses  in  universities,  will  be  ad- 
mitted provided  they  have  had  satisfac- 
tory business  or  fUctory  exptstiense. 


Fifteen  Thoaaaad  Itedtcrs  nd  Sdiool 
S«periiitaBdeiite  EsqpMcted  at  Saauner 
Meeting — International  Program. 


Necessity  for  readjusting  education  to 
the  changing  and  developing  conception 
of:  dero€K!r8cy  is  the  central  theme  osf  the 
program  of  the  fifty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation to  be  held  at  Milwaukee  June  29 
to  July  5,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Prof.  J.  W.  Searson,  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
staff.  Prominent  laymen  representing  the 
national  interests  of  the  American  home, 
commerce,  labor,  finance,  agriculture,  and 
all  forms  of  industry  are  uniting  with  the 
educators  on  the  general  program  and  on 
tlie  40  or  more  departmental  programs 
and  programs  of  affiliated  organizations. 

internatii— I  Hiacation. 

Tlie  establifihrnent  of  a  world  democ- 
lucy  will  be  discussed  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Eng- 
Uiud  in  an  international  educational  pro- 
gram. Commissioner  Claxten  will  rep- 
resent the  United  States.  Prof.  Albert 
Feuillerat,  of  the  University  of  Rennes, 
and  his  colleague,  Mojisieur  Ferdinand 
Buisson,  will  speak  the  message  of 
Ii'rance,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Herbert 
I^ewis,  parliamentary  secretary.  Board  of 
Education,  London,  will  represent  the 
British  Empire.  Americanization,  illiter- 
acy, physical  nnd  healtir  edacation,  the 
equaltzati(»i  of  educational  opportunity, 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  training  teach- 
€-rs  will  be  discussed  by  prominent  na- 
tional leaders.  Representatives  of  the 
child-welfare  agencies  cooperating  with 
the  schools  will  appear  on  the  program 
end  the  natioo-wide  work  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  cooperation  with 
these  agencies  will  be  fully  discussetl. 

Rank  and  File  to  1 


"  Hitherto  the  chief  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  organization  and  adminis- 
tration in  education,"  says  the  ass*x*ia- 
tion's  announcement.  "  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  association  a  Itin- 
dergarten  teacher  and  a  rural-school 
teadicr  will  appear  side  by  side  on  the 
general  program  with  college  presidents, 
superintendents,  and  commissioners  of 
education.  The  interests  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  teaching  professicm  are  to  be 
safegmirded  as  never  before." 

Keen  interest  attaches  to  the  proposed 
plan  f^r  reorganizing'  tlie  association  so 
as  to  permit  thie  eloae  affiliation  of  all 
edacatiomil  bodies  itt  the  United  States 
wbose  meflib^cs  asas  desire  nu^mbershlp 


in  the  National  Educktion  Asso^aii'on* 
"  The  time  for  talking  is  over»**  declared 
President  George  I>.  Strayer  in  speaking 
of  tlie  proposed  work  of  the  association 
in  the  interest  of  classroom  teachers. 
"The  time  for  action  is  here.  Teachers 
can  na  longer  maintain  high  professional 
standards  unless  they  are  imld  much 
higher  salaries.  When  our  association 
numbers  500,000  members  its  voice  will 
be  beard  and  heeded  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  the  Nation.  The  day  will  shortly 
come  when  the  teaching  profession  will 
be  100  per  cent  efficient  in  determitiing 
the  educational  policies  of  the  country. 
The  teaching  profession  now  clearly 
recoghizes  the  fact  that  America  wants 
for  all  of  her  children  the  kind  of  teachers 
that  the  most  intelligent  parents  want 
for  their  own  boys  and  girls." 

Child  Labor. 

"  The  educators  of  the  country  at  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  will  give  their  un- 
conditional opposition  to  the  passage  of 
laws  'tending  to  exploit  child  labor,"  de- 
clared Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instnfction,  Colorado* 
and  former  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view concerning  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion. "We  have  been  temporizing  long 
enough,"  she  declared,  "  now  we  must 
act.  We  must  enforce  the  child  labor 
laws  we  now  have  and  stand  for  tlie 
reenactment  of  a  conatituticmally  safe- 
guarded law  to  protect  childhood." 

Fifteen  Thonand  Bxpectad. 

'  "Present  prospects  indicate  an  attend- 
ance of  approximately  15»000  teachers  at 
the  Milwaukee  convention,"  declared 
Secretary  J.  W.  Crabtree  at  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  before  leaving  for 
the  West. 


MORE  TEACHERS'  UNIONS^ 


Locals  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  affiliated  with  the  American. 
B'ederation  of  Labor,  have  recently  been 
formed  in  AtUinta,  Ga. ;  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.;  Fitchhurg,  Mass.;  Boston, 
Mass.  (grade  teachers) ;  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

On  May  31  union  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia formed  a  State  Federation.  Miss 
Anne  T.  Crowley,  1281  Walker  Street. 
San  B'rancisco,  is  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  federation  is  "to  do  exten^on 
work,  secure  effective  State  legislation, 
help  struggling  locals,"  etc. 

On  June  16  there  were  a  hundred  local 
unions  in  the  American  FederatiLoa  of 
Teachers. 
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RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS    TO 
BE  AWARDED. 


Sixty-Four  Araerican  College  Men  to 
Be  Selected  for  Oxford— Methods  of 
Award. 


An  ottioinl  nKMuoi-amhim  Just  publisheil 
by  the  Khodes  Scholarship  Trust  shows 
that  (W  American  college  students  are 
to  be  selected  for  the  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford established  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Cecil  Khodes.  War  conditions  made 
necessary  postponement  of  elections,  so  an 
unusually  large  number  of  scholarships 
are  to  be  filled  in  the  next  two  years. 
Each  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  $1,500 
a  year  and  is  tenable  for  three  years. 
Two  scholnrshii>s  are  assigned  to  each 
State. 

Who  Are  Etlvible. 

To  be  eligible  a  candidate  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  Unitetl  States  with  at  least 
five  years*  domicile,  and  unmarried;  he 
must  be  not  less  than  19  years  and  not 
more  than  25  3*ears  of  age  on  the  1st  day 
of  October  of  the  year  for  which  he  is 
elected;  and  he  must  have  completed  at 
least  his  sophomore  year  at  some  recog- 
nized degree-granting  university  or  col- 
lege of  the  Uniteil  States. 

Metiiod  of  SelecUon. 

Candidates  may  apply  either  for  the 
State  in  which  they  maintain  regular  resi- 
dence or  for  any  State  in  which  they 
may  have  received  at  least  two  years  of 
their  college  education  before  dpplyiug. 
Nominations  are  in  the  hands  of  commit- 
tees of  selection  in  the  various  States. 

Candidates  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
selected  by  their  own  college  or  univer- 
sity. The  method  of  doing  this  is  left  to 
each  institution.  Institutions  with  a  to- 
tal enrollment  of  less  than  1,000  students 
may  be  i*epresented  in  the  comi)etltion 
for  any  one  State  by  not  more  than  two 
candidates ;  those  with  from  1,000  to  2,000 
students  by  not  more  than  three  candi- 
dates; tliose  with  more  than  2,000  stu- 
dents by  not  more  than  four  candidates. 
For  the  guidance  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
State  committees  of  final  selection  will  be 
instructed  to  bear  in  mind  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Rhoiles,  who  wished  that  in  the 
choice  of  his  scholars  regard  should  be 
had  to  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, fondness  for  and  success  in  out- 
door sports,  qualities  of  manhood,  moral 
force  of  character,  and  leadership  in 
school  and  college  life. 

Every  candidate  for  a  scholarship  is 
required  to  furnish  to  the  .secretary  of  the 
committee  of  selection  for  his  State,  not 


later  than  the  5th  of  October,  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  A  certificate  of  age. 

(6)  A  written  statement  from  the 
president  or  acting  president  of  his  col- 
lege or  university  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  been  selecteil  to  represent  that  insti- 
tution. 

(c)  Certified  evidence  as  to  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  by  the  scholar  at  his 
university,  and  as  to  his  gradings  in  those 
courses.  This  evidence  should  be  signed 
bj-  the  registrar,  or  other  responsible  offi- 
cial, of  his  university. 

(d)  A  brief  statement  by  himself  of  his 
genentl  activities  and  interests  at  college, 
and  of  his  proposed  line  of  study  at 
Oxford. 

{€)  Not  more  than  four  testimonials 
from  persons  well  acquainted  with  him. 

(f)  References  to  four  other  resixiu- 
slble  persons,  whose  addresses  must  be 
given  in  full,  and  of  whom  two  at  least 
must  be  professors  under  whom  he  has 
studied. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  committee  of 
selection  to  summon  to  a  i>ersonal  inter- 
view such  of  the  candidates  as  they  find 
it  desirable  to  see,  and,  save  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  no  scholar  will  be 
elected  without  such  an  interview. 
Where  such  an  interview  is  disi)ensed 
with,  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
will  be  submitted  to  the  trustees. 

Qualifyinc  ExamlnaUoii  Withdrawn. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  qualifying 
examination  hitherto  required  of  all  can- 


didates shall  no  longer  be  held,  and 
scholars  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  collegiate  or  university  record,  sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  any  further 
tests  that  the  committees  of  selection 
may,  in  their  discretion,  impose. 

"  It  should  be  noted,"  says  the  memo- 
randum, "  that,  while  candidates  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  paas  an  examina- 
tion before  election  to  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, such  selection  does  not  of  itself 
give  exr^mption  from  examination  re- 
quired by  Oxford  University  for  any  of 
its  degrees. 

"  Credit,  however,'  can  l)e  obtained  at 
Oxford  for  Avork  done  at  a  recognlzeil 
.American  college  or  university.  To  ob- 
tain such  credit  a  scholar  must  submit 
his  academic  record,  showing  clearly 
courses  taiven  and  gradings  obtaineil. 
Should  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  remove 
any  'condition,'  arrangement  will  he 
made  making  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
before  coming  into  residence." 

Where  Americana  Mmj  Ohtain  Information. 

C<»pies  of  the  official  memorandum,  to- 
gether with  up-to-date  information  re- 
garding the  scholarships  and  conditions 
at  Oxford,  may  be  secure<l  from  Prof. 
Frank  Aydelotte,  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  or  from  the  files  of  the 
American  Oxonian,  publishe<l  quarterly 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 


Earn,    but    spend    a    little    less.    Buy 
W.  S.  S. 


RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP  ELECTIONS  IN 

J6  States  elect 

OCTOBER.  1919 

16  States  elect 

10  StatcH  elect 

for  1918  and  1919. 

for  1918  only. 

for  1919  only. 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Connecticut. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Illinois. 

California. 

Florida. 

Indiana. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

Kentucky. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Iowa. 

Montana. 

Maryland. 

Kansas. 

Nevada. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

New  Mexico. 

New  Hampshire. 

Minnesota. 

North  Carolina. 

New  Jersey. 

Mississippi. 

North  Dakota. 

New  York. 

Missouri. 

Oklahoma. 

Ohio. 

Nebraska. 

South  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oregon. 

South  Dakota. 

Rhode  Island. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Tennessee. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia. 

Vermont. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

Virginia. 
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NEW  YORlf  IJltKEA&ftS  «AI> 
ARIES  OF  53,000  TEACHERS. 


Pay  Bill  One  of  a  Nnmber  of  Important 
Educational  Meaanres  Passed  hy  Leg- 
islatnre^'^New  Etn  for  Schools," 
Says  Commtsstoner  Finley. 


Three  educational  measures  of  unusual 
signlficaBce  were  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  of  1919.  These  are:  A 
compulsory  continuation-school  law,  to 
go  into  effect  in  1920;  an  illiteracy  bill, 
dlTiding  the  State  into  zone^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  adult  illiteracy,  and 
the  salary  bill,  Increasing  the  pay  of 
teachers  for  the  entire  State. 

With  regard  to  the  salary  biH,  Com- 
missioner Pinley  says: 

*'  The  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
of  tliese  three,^  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the 
laws  passed  this  year,  is  the  act  which 
provides  for  increased  salaries  to  the 
53,000  teachers  of  the  State.  It  was 
passed  by  the  assembly  April  19 ;  it  was 
signed  by  the  governor  May  19;  it  was 
the  last  of  the  bills  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor; it  bwe  the  printed  number  1919, 
and  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  laws  of 
1919 ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  first  in 
importance  so  far  as  tlie  future  of  this 
State  is  concerned. 

"  This  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  our  schools. 

"  When  we  open  the  doors  of  the  scliool- 
houses  of  this  State  next  fall  it  will  be  to 
a  greater  opportunity  of  service  than  we 
have  had  before." 

What  the  Governor  9m4. 

In  his  memorandum  accompanying  the 
bill  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  said : 

"  This  bill  amends  the  education  law  to 
provide  increases  in  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervising  staff  of  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  State  and  in- 
creases the  allotment  of  State  funds  to 
cities  and  rural  school  districts.  Fifty- 
three  thousand  school-teachers  are  af- 
fected by  It.  This  measure  establishes 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  women, 
corrects  present  ddscrimiuations  and  in- 
creases the  inadequate  salaries  now  paid 
to  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  It 
should  result  In  filling  the  many  vacancies 
in  our  schools,  which  were  caused  by 
higher  compensation  paid  in  other  fields 
of  employment. 

"In  my  annual  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, I  stated,  *  The  efficiency  of  the 
school  can  not  rise  above  the  standard  of 
qualifications  set  for  the  teaching  service. 
To  bring  this  about  the  teachers  fidiould 
be  adequately  paid  and  fairly  pensioned. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  whatever  cur- 
tailment may  be  necessary  elsewhere,  full 


and  adequate  *  pf  u  v  isf  on  be'^imccle  fbr  tlie 
education  and  training  of  our  children.* 

Not  BMtiJnc  the  Pnioi^n. 

••  It  has  been  certified  to  me  by  the  State 
department  of  education  that  the  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  are  not  attended 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  school-teachers 
fall  to  attract  women  to  that  important 
service.  This  presents  a  serious  situation 
and  one  that  the  State  itself  must  deal 
with.  It  is  a  narrow-minded  statesman 
who  thinks  only  of  the  day  he  lives  in. 
If  our  commoa-school  system  is  to  be 
maintained  In  the  degree  of  efficiency  that 
the  greatness  of  the  State  suggests,  we 
must  build  for  the  future.  By  this  bill 
we  are  attracting  to  the  school  service  the 
best  talent  the  State  can  secure. 

New  ToriK  City  Teaehen. 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  In 
the  public  press  as  to  the  cost  of  this  bill 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  been 
certified  to  me  by  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  FinJey  that  the  cost  will  be 
as  follows : 

First  yea*,  1920 J^l,  612, 000 

Second  year,  1921 5,  TOO,  000 

Third  year,  1922 9,460,000 

"There  are  two  great  functions  the 
State  performs  for  our  people.  One  Is 
the  education  of  our  children  and  the 
other  is  the  preservation  of  health.  Gen. 
O'Ryan  states  that  the  intelligence  of  our 
soldiers  contributed  as  much  as  any  other 
one  thing  to  the  great  successes  our 
armies  achieved  in  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  civilization. 

"  Our  country  has  just  been  tested  by 
tlie  fires  of  war  and  our  future  safety 
rests  upon  the  school  system  that  will 
weave  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  gen- 
erations to  come  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  justice.  The  country  or 
the  State  can  not  be  above  the  efficiency 
of  its  people  and  no  money  spent  for 
education  or  the  preservation  of  health  is 
ever  wasted. 

Edacatton  Aboye  DoHare  and  Cents. 

"  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  taxpayer  who 
would  admit  that -the  education  of  our 
children  should  not  be  put  above  a  mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  cost  of 
this  measure  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  the 
same  terms  as  road  improvements,  canal 
construction,  and  different  other  activi- 
ties of  the  State  for  which  many  millions 
have  been  appropriated.  The  public 
schools  must  be  adequately  supported  If 
th^  are  to  remain  the  bulwark  of  the 
Nation  and  their  success  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  and  ability  of  our 
teachers. 


•  *  Tlw  pTCBweiw  of  ^  ine '  HBoaTu  of  eowcfr* 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  in  presenting  the 
education  bill  during  the  war,  said  '  that 
nation  which  after  the  war  employs  the 
best  teachers  with  the  highest  pay  will 
be  the  best  governed  and  therefore  the 
greatest  nation.'  Neglect  the  school- 
houses  and  you  provide  a  fertile  field  for 
the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  dis- 
contented, who,  without  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  our  free  country,  cry  out  ttom  the 
street  corners  of  our  great  cities  for  the 
downfall  of  our  State  and  the  dissolution 
of  our  Union." 


ART  EDUCATION  DEMANDED. 


Goed  Design  and  mgh-Grade  Work- 
manship Essential,  Say  Resolntions — 
Salaries  Must  Be  Bettered. 


More  attention  should  be  given  to  art 
education  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  Association,  which  at  its  May 
meeting  adopted  resolutions  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  good  design  and  highest 
workmanship.    The  resolntions  provide : 

Whereas:  It  has  been  shown  that  good 
design  and  the  highest  type  of  workmaife- 
ship  in  American  manufacturers  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the 
world's  commerce,  and  compete  with  de- 
signers abroad;  and 

Whereas :  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  recognize  the  Importance  of  art  in 
education  and  the  value  of  enhancing  our 
products  artistically;  and 

Whereas:  Necessity  demands  that  we 
train  designers  capable  of  expressing 
artistically  and  esthetically,  American 
Ideas  In  conformity  with  our  concepts, 
customs,  and  environment  In  order  that 
we  develop  and  gi'in  In  prestige  and  trade 
after  the  war ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Western  Drawing  and  Manmvl  Training 
Association,  at  its  convention  In  Chicago, 
May  6-9,  1919,  n<lopt  this  resolution  re- 
questing that  more  attention  and  time  be 
devoted  to  art  ctlucatlon  in  the  schools 
of  this  country ; 

That  credits  equivalent  to  those  allowed 
for  other  subjeof:^  be  given  for  ait  work 
In  the  schools ;  That  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, regents  auvl  superintendents  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  providing  better 
training  in  free-hand  drawing,  design,  and 
color  practice,  and  provide  salaries  which 
make  possible  the  continued  services  of 
competent  art  instructors  and  supervisors 
of  art  and  manual  training,  in  order  that 
the  talented  students  may  find  oppor- 
tunity for  training  that  will  make  it  pos- 
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Bible  for  them  to  meet  the  demands  for 
more  efficient  services  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  the  greater  society. 

Urgw  Firibliestion  for  This  Fldd. 

Further  be  it  resolved :  That  this  asso- 
ciation recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation nt  Washington  the  Induston  ctf 
publications  on  art  education  and  the 
training  of  instructors  and  supervisors 
Gf  the  arts,  among  the  subjects  on  which 
it  provides  literature  for  the  public,  in 
order  to  ^ophasize  the  Importance  of  art 
in  education,  and  stimulate  the  req^ect 
for  it  as  a  necessary  factor  in  industry, 
and  In  the  cultural  dev^opment  of  the 
communities. 

Further  be  it  resolved :  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  fiducational 
Association,  superintendents,  "  School 
Arts,*'  ** Manual  Training/*  ''Industrial 
Arts,**  and  other  art  educational  publica- 
tlons. 

Further  be  it  i^esolved :  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  through  their  in- 
dividual efforts,  the  press^  or  other  means, 
bring  the  above  resolutions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  institutions,  cLubs,  or  others  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
and  request  indorsements  and  cooperation 
along  the  lines  indicated. 

T««dMn'  Salaiics. 

Special  resolutions  were  also  adopted 
on  teachers*  salaries. 

"America  should  not  allow  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  to  be  Impaired  through  in- 
adequate pay,**  say  the  resolutions.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  efficiency 
of  our  public-school  system  be  maintained 
and  still  further  dm-eloped  for  the  educa- 
tion and  Americanization  of  all  our 
people,  as  a  means  of  conservation  of  a 
natLonai  asset  This  efficiency  is  now 
threatened,  far  more  seriously  than  our 
people  yet  realize,  by  the  enforxsed  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  personnel  in  our 
teaching  force  consequent  upon  the  <fl- 
minishing  purchasing  power  of  salaries 
which  were  already  inadequate  before  re- 
cent increases  in  cost  of  Uving.  The  as- 
sociation urges  all  of  Its  members  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  bring  this  Btatement 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  boards  of 
education,  and  of  tlie  citizens  generally, 
in  the  communities  from  which  they  come. 
In  most  cases  this  can  be  brought  about 
effectively  through  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  daily  press. 


Drumwright,  Olcla.,  in  the  center  of  the 
famous  oil  country,  reports  that  children 
enrolled  In  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army  have  planted  school  and 
home  gardens  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
derricks  with  which  the  town  is  crowdeil. 


COMMISSION  FROM  INDIA 
STUDYING  SCHOOLS  IN 
UNITED  STATES. 


Two  British  Membera  to  Visit  American 
Rural  Schools — Indian  Illiteracy  a 
Serious  Problem. 


Two  members  of  a  commission  on 
Indian  village  education  will  tour  the 
United  States  this  month  and  next  visit- 
ing American  rural  schools  for  white 
and  colored  children  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  visit  to  India.  The  commission  will 
arrive  at  New  York  June  22  and  will  sail 
from  Vancouver  July  28. 

for  Hh  GominiMiaii. 


The  primary  reason  for  sending  a  com- 
mission to  India  Is  the  serious  problem 
created  by  the  illiteracy  of  the  Indian 
Christian  community.  The  last  Indian 
census  showed  that  83  per  cent  of  tlie 
total  Christian  community  were  illiterate, 
and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  api)ears 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
ns  a  result  of  additions  to  the  church. 
It  is  clear  that  a  church  which  is  illiterate 
to  this  extent  can  not  be  an  effective  force 
in  the  evangelization  of  India. 

The  problem  to  be  fiaced  is  not  merely 
one  of  increasing  the  number  of  village 
schools,  but  of  discovering  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  really  meet  the 
needs  of  village  life.  A  large  amount  of 
evidence  pointing  in  this  direction  has 
come  from  India.  A  single  illustration 
may  be  given  from  a  careful  and  thorough 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
South  Indian  provincial  synod  of  the 
Methodist  Church  on  the  mass  movement 
in  the  Haiderabad  district.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
aim  of  the  village  school  should  be  to  fit 
the  pupil  for  life  upon  the  land  in  the 
village — not  necessarily  or  mainly  by 
technical  agricultural  instruction  which 
the  practical  farmer  may  despise,  but  by 
appealing  to  the  Interests  of  village  life 
and  giving  to  the  boy  the  knowledge  and 
the  morals  which  will  make  him  a  more 
Intelligent  and  successful  farmer  and  a 
better  villager.  It  is  further  admitted 
that  the  village  schools  of  India  are  fail- 
ing signitlly  to  accomplifiSi  this,  and  that 
the  method  of  really  efficient  rural  edu- 
cation affecting  for  good  the  life  of  the 
village,  teaching  enterprise,  honesty, 
ncighborliness,  and  public  spirit,  Is  yet 
to  seek.*' 

Important  changes  are  taking  place  in 
Government  education.  The  Report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  and  other 
Government  publications  indicate  plainly 
that  a  new  emphasis  is  lik^y  to  he  laid 


upon  industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  missionary 
schools  [diould  take  account  of  these  new 
developmente. 

The  imi)ending  constitutional  changes  in 
India  and  the  pjxiposed  transference  of 
certain  powers  to  popularly  elected 
bodies  may  be  expected  to  bring  about  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  position  of 
Christian  schools.  In  view  of  the  crisis 
which  will  probably  have  to  be  met,  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  present  work  and 
of  the  aims  and  policy  of  Christian 
schools  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

Many  of  the  missionary  societies  are 
considering  new  plans  to  meet  tlie.  needs 
of  the  mass  movements.  It  Is  desirable 
that  in  making  these  plans  the  societies 
sliould  have  the  guidance  which  can  only 
be  given  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
present  position  in  India. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  commis- 
sion's tour  the  American  representative 
says:  "It  is  proposed  that  before  reach- 
ing India  the  commission  should  visit 
America,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  educational  prob- 
Ions  in  tliese  countries.  The  problem  of 
finding  the  right  kind  of  village  education 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  It 
is  exeroisiug  the  minds  of  educationalists 
in  all  countries.  A  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  achieved  by  such 
instltutioiis  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  on 
i)ehalf  of  the  Jiegroes  of  the  Southern 
States  in  America,  and  of  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  these  institutions  will  be  of 
the  first  value  to  the  commission.  There 
are  also  other  important  eiBperlments  in 
America  in  rural  education  which  deserve 
attention.  In  Japan  the  commission  will 
luive  the  oppor^inity  of  studying  the  at- 
tempt by  an  oriental  people  to  relate  edu- 
cation to  the  national  tradition  and  spirit, 
and  of  inquiring  into  the  work  of  tlie 
voluntary  associations  of  adults  which 
have  1[»eea  formed  in  rural  districts  for 
economic,  moral,  and  intellectual  Improve- 
meoL  The  educational  work  which  has 
been  accompUshed  by  America  in  the  Phil- 
ippines may  be  expected  to  yield  many 
fruitful  suggestions.  A  report  which  ap- 
proaches the  study  of  Indian  conditions 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  wider  sun^ey 
may  be  expected  both  to  present  the  In- 
dian problem  in  truer  proportions  and  to 
carry  greater  weight  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  public  opinion  both  in 
India  and  at  home. 

"  In  India  it  is  proposed  that  the  com- 
mission should  visit  in  turn  the  principal 
mass-movement  areas.  In  each  area  the 
commission  will  study  two  or  three  typi- 
cal examples  of  village  eilncation,  and,  in 
addition,  all  experiments,  whether  Gov- 
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eminent  or  missionary,  that  are  on  fresh 
and  original  lines.  A  large  amount  of 
time  will  be  allowed  for  personal  confer- 
ence with  experienced  missionaries,  In- 
dian workers.  Government  educational 
officers,  directors  of  industries,  and 
where  there  is  a  merchant  or  planter 
community,  with  representatives  of  this 
class.  The  visit  to  each  area  will  prob- 
ably conclude  with  a  two  days*  confer- 
ence, to  which  the  most  experienced  mis- 
sionaries and  Indian  workers  from  the 
different  missions  will  be  invited.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  each  area  visited  an  exi)eri- 
enced  missionary  worker  will  be  set  apart 
to  accompany  the  commission  through- 
out its  tour  in  that  area.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  report  of  the  commission  should 
be  prepared  in  India  (in  order  that  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  may  be  in  direct 
contact  with  Indian  missionary  opinion 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  and  may 
be  able  to  have  the  advice  of  specialists 
when  needed  In  regard  to  particular 
points." 

Pcnonnel  of  the  CommiMioii. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  will 
be  the  llev.  A.  G.  Fraser,  principal  of 
Trinity  College,  Kandy.  Mr.  Fraser, 
while  engaged  In  the  work  of  higher  edu- 
cation, has  given  special  and  close  atten- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  educating  and  raising 
the  level  of  village  communities.  He  has 
also  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  work 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  and 
^vas  an  intimate  friend  of  its  late  princi- 
pal, Dr.  Frissell. 

Miss  Allan,  principal  of  Homerton  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers  in  England,  has  been  given  per- 
mission by  the  council  of  the  college  to 
join  the  commission.  Miss  Allan  has 
served  on  several  important  educational 
commissions.  She  is  keenly  interested  In 
missionary  work. 

Prof.  D.  J.  Fleming,  Ph.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  missions,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  is  the  American  repre- 
sentative. He  was  for  12  years  professor 
in  Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore, 
India,  and  for  a  series  of  years  was  a 
member  of  the  educational  inspection 
committee  of  the  University  of  the  Pan- 
Jab.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on 
missions. 

The  committee  of  reference  and  coun- 
sel. 25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
Is  arranging  the  itinerary  of  the  commis- 
sion in  this  country. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  com- 
pleted Its  report  of  a  survey  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Alabama,  and  copies 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  survey  com- 
mission, created  by  the  State  legislature. 


WHY  CHO-CHO? 


Suggestions  for  a  New  Way  in  Health  Educationy  by  Sally  Lucas 
Jean^  Division  of  School  Hygiene^  Bureau  of  Education 


Perhaps  you  tl^ought  that  court  Jesters 
had  gone  the  way  of  nearly  all  kings? 

But  here  is  Uncle  Sam  using  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  court  Jester — a  circus 
clown ! 

CHO-CHO,  the  clown,  was  one  of  the 
startling  features  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
division  of  school  hygiene  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  was 
part  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  held  in  Washington  from 
May  19  to  May  24.  Schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  heard  of  CHO- 
CHO  have  asked  for  visits  from  him  after 
his  w*ork  for  the  exhibit  was  concluded. 

CHO-CHO  is  not  so  very  different  from 
his  ancestors,  the  court  Jesters.  Both 
discloses  real  truths  in  Jesting  form. 
There  is  one  difference,  however,  for 
CHO-CHO,  instead  of  being  employed  by 
a  ruler  for  his  own  amusement,  is  used 
by  Uncle  Sam  to  please  and  to  teach  the 
school  /children  of  America. 

Behind  the  employment  of  CHO-CHO 
during  the  exhibition  is  the  theory  of  the 
division  of  school  hygiene  that  the  proc- 
ess of  getting  healthy  and  strong  should 
be  made  a  happy  thing  to  children  in- 
stead of  a  series  of  stupid  tasks  to  be 
performed  often  as  not  as  punishment. 

In  the  old  days  learning  was  a  painful 
process.  Many  a  teacher  followed  the 
motto  of  the  old  Irish  schoolmaster: 

"If  you  see  a  sma'  boy,  gl*e  him  a 
crack ;  if  he  Is  not  coming  f ra*  mischief, 
he  is  going  to  it." 

Under  such  a  system  education  becomes 
synonymous  with  drudgery,  and  the  nor- 
mal, wholesome  fun  of  childhood  is  pun- 
ished as  mischief. 

Kindergartens  and  Montessori  schools 
have  done  much  to  make  education  a 
Joy.  One  part  of  education,  however, 
still  remains  to  the  average  child  a  task 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  whim  of  some 
grown-up.  Habits  of  health  have  been 
taught  as  a  series  of  rules  to  be  learned, 
filled  with  didactic  do*8  and  don't's. 

If  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  however,  such  methods  will  soon 
be  things  of  the  past.  The  bureau  be- 
lieves that  health  and  Joy  go  together, 
and  that  learning  the  rules  of  health  can 
be  made  a  game  in  which  children  take 
real  deUght. 

To  help  teachers  to  do  this,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  sends  out  many  letters,  pam- 
phlets attractively  printed  and  illustrated, 
and,  most  important,  a  competitive  health 


chart  on  which  the  child's  weight  is  re- 
corded, his  name,  his  height,  What  his 
weight  should  be  considering  his  height 
and  his  age,  and  then  what  he  gains  each 
month.  The  competition  is  in  the  amount 
gained. 

"Happiness  is  the  beginning  as  well 
as  the  result  of  health,"  says  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  "  Health,  strength,  Joy  " 
Is  our  motto  and  in  all  our  work  for  the 
school  children  of  America;  these  three 
things  are  associated  together.  If  we 
make  the  rules  of  health — ^such  as  cleanli- 
ness, proper  eating,  and  proper  exercise — 
seem  like  a  game  to  the  child  he  will  love 
to  follow  them  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  game.  That  is  the  reason  we  make 
our  health  charts,  which  we  send  to  the 
schools,  in  the  form  of  a  competition; 
that  we  write  pamphlets  which  have  at- 
tractive illustrations  and  don't  look  at  all 
like  ordinary  Grovernmert  documents; 
and  the  reason  that  our  health  maxims 
are  written  in  rhymes. '  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  we  get  CHO-CHO  instead  of 
some  learned  doctor  or  professor  to  talk 
to  school  children. 

"CHO-CHO  says— 

"  If  you  drink  one  pint  a  day. 
You'll  smile  to  see  how  much  you 
weigh." 


EVERY  CHILD  IS  ENTmiD  TO 
HAPPINESS  AND  HEALTH 

THEY  ASK  OUR  GOWDMMENT 


l> 


Unde  Sam.  do  you  know  that 
Lane  says  there  »ne 


6.00a000  underweIgM  children 
like  me  ipthe  country^ 


R)r  fifteen  years  evervduM 
on  the  Indian  Reservations 
has  beenm^Bhed  and  measured 
once  a  month.  Why  caritl  be  ? 


1^ 
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and  every  child  thinks  it  the  greatest  fim 
to  remember  and  do  what  CHOCHO  says. 

Then  CHOCHO  pulls  from  the  folds  of 
his  great  white  bloomers  bunches  of  car- 
rots and  onions,  and  produces- eggs  from 
mysterious  places. 

"  These  are  the  things  you  should  eat," 
he  says — ^and  every  child  vows  to  follow 
his  advice. 

The  process  of  weighing  and  measuring 
the  boys  and  girls  takes  place  wMle 
CHO-CHO  is  talking.  During  the  10 
days  of  the  exhibit  at  Washington,  for 
example,  over  10,000  Washington  school 
children  were  weighed  and  measured. 
The  children  of  the  different  classes  were 
taken  according  to  their  ages.  The 
weighing  and  measuring  were  done  by 
volunteer  workers  from  the  Mothers' 
Congress  and  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Each  child  was  given  a  yellow  tag,  on 
which  its  age  and  name  was  written,  and 
then  its  height  and  weight  as  determined. 
There  was  also  written  on  the  card  what 
should  be  the  child's  weight  according  to 
his  age  and  height.  The  recipient  was 
admonished  to  "  watch  your  weight."  On 
the  back  of  the  yellow  card  are  the  rutes 
of  the  "  health  game."  which  CHO-CHO 
seeks  to  instill  Into  childish  minds. 

BTJLES  OF  THE  OAME. 

1.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible, 
but  no  coffee  or  tea. 

2.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of 
water  a  day. 

3.  Katiug  some  vegetables  or  fruit 
every  day. 

4.  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

5.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once 
every  day. 

6.  A  bowel  movement  every  morning. 

7.  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of 
doors. 

8.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows, 
open.      ^ 

Such  messages  as  this  are  given  to  the 
children  on  the  card : 

G  is  for  gaining 

As  every  child  could; 
A  half  pound  a  month 

Is  the  least  that  he  should. 

CHO-CHO'S  first  survey  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  has  developed  that  prac- 
tically all  the  Washington  school  children 
are  under  weight.  Oddly  enou^,  it  Is 
the  carefully  reared  child  of  the  well-to- 
do  family  that  appears  to  be  the  most 
under  weight,  according  to  members  of 
the  weighing  committee.  This  specimen 
of  childhood  in  Washington  averages  20 
pounds  less  than  a  normal  child  should, 
so  Washington  Is  beginning  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  CHO-CHO  and  his  "  health  rules  " 
for  children. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
6,000,000  undernourished  children  In  the 
United  States  and  15,000,000  who  are  suf- 


fering from  some  physical  defect  tiiat 
might  be  prevented  er  corrected.  Through 
the  Bureau  of  Sdiiool  Hygiene  it  Is 
planned  to  lessen  tlneae  nuiidierB  greatly 
by  the  Introduction  of  simple,  common- 
sense  prlnc^les. 

To  help  the  teachers  to  do  this,  for  It 
is  upon  them  that  the  success  of  the  plan 
depedds,  the  Division  of  School  Hygiene 
is  dlstriUutlBg  mUlions  of  attractively 
illustrated  i>amphletfi,  and  is  writing 
thousands  of  personal  letters  to  teachers 
giving  advice  and  answering  questions. 


How  to  Get  An  Open-Air  School  in 
Yottr  Town 

[A  plan  of  procedure  susgestcd  by  the 
Indlaoa  Society  for  the  Prereotlon  of 
Tuberculoais,  which  la  cooperating  vlth 
the  Indiana  State  board  of  health  in  the 
open-air  school  movement  In  that  State. 
From  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
loBla  Association,  Bfay,  1919.] 


First,  know  the  facts  about  your 
school  children. 

If  you  have  school  health  Inspec- 
tion, study  and  analyse  the  physi- 
cian's records. 

Visit  the  schools;  learn  from  the 
teachers  and  school  records  how 
many  children  are  behind  grade  and 
how  far;  get  the  facts  about  absences 
through  Illness;  find  out  how  many 
children  show  iiiattention,  marked 
listlessness,  and  fatigue.  Consult 
the  visiting  nurse,  the  charity  or- 
ganization society,  the  juvenile 
court,  and  similar  organizations  for 
facts  about  children. 

If  you  have  none  of  these  organi- 
zations, get  in  touch  with  the  State 
antituberculosis  or  the  State  board 
of  health. 

If  you  do  not  have  medical  to- 
si^ection  in  your  schools,  get  it 
started. 

When  you  have  secured  your  data 
and  consulted  books  regarding  open- 
nir  schools,  call  your  group  together 
and  make  your  plaa. 

Ask  the  school  board  for  a  teacher 
and  school  equipment,  for  suitable 
quarters  In  a  regular  school  building 
or  for  a  portable  house,  a  remodeled 
house  or  a  new  buUdiag. 

An  average-siased  schoolroom,  with 
tables  and  chairs  or  Moulthrop 
desks,  in  place  of  regular  school 
seats,  will  serve  for  both  class  and 
rest  room. 

If  possible,  enlist  the  domestic- 
science  department  for  planning  and 
serving  meals.  Ask  the  school  board 
for  two,  three,  or  four  hours*  service 
a  week  from  the  school  physician 
and  school  nurse. 

In  many  cities  in  the  United 
States  the  board  of  education  pays 
all  expenses  for  full  open-air  school 
regime,  including  clothing,  cots, 
food,  and  service;  in  SO  other  cities 
the  school  hoard  maintains  open-Air 
classes  where  there  is  no  nodifietr 
tion  of  the  r(igime. 


Proof  that  this  work  for  the  health  of 
school  children  is  needed  and  desired 
comes  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  dally; 
in  letters  from  teachers  praising  the  idea 
and  asking  for  more  literature  and  sug- 
gestions and  telling  us  the  records  of 
each  of  their  children.  We  believe  that 
this  quick  response  Is  due  to  the  con- 
creteness  of  the  plan,  which  enables 
teachers  to  see  Immediate  and  definite 
results. 

Attractive,  readable  pamphlets^  pre- 
pared by  the  Child  Health  Organization, 
have  been  printed  on  the  Government 
presses  and  sent  out  free  of  charge,  upon 
request,  to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
The  following  material  has  been  distrib- 
uted in  this  way. 

Classroom  Weight  Record. 

Weight  Card. 

Diet  for  the  School  Child. 

Classroom     Methods     of     Teaching 
Health  Habits. 

Teachers'  Service  Booklet. 

Summer  Health  and  Play  Schools. 

Health,  Strength,  Joy  poster. 


IOWA    CHILD -WELFARE    RESEARCH    STA- 
TION EMPLOYS  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS. 


Work  of  tlie  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search Station,  established  two  years  ago 
by  the  State  legislature  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  graduate  college  of  the  State 
university,  is  described  In  a  recent  state- 
ment from  Ellswod'th  Faris,  acting  direc- 
tor, calling  tor  research  assistants  on 
salary. 

The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  sta- 
tion are  those  of  scientific  research  with 
the  laboratories,  libraries,  and  instruc- 
tion courses  of  the  university  as  part  of 
its  organization  and  equipment. 

"At  present  we  are  prepared  to  give 
training  for  the  doctorate  in  child 
psychology  and  in  tlie  nutrition  of  the 
child,  with  unusual  opiiortxmltles  for 
scholarly  men  and  women  with  the  de- 
gree who  wish  to  continue  advanced  re- 
search under  favorable  and  standardized 
conditions,**  said  l>r,  Farls. 

"A  group  of  research  students  are  now 
at  work  and  we  can  offer  appointments, 
with  stipends  ranging  from  $480  to 
$1,500,  as  research  assistants,  to  excep- 
tional noen  and  women  witli  scientific 
imright,  abandon,  And  preliminary  train- 
ing for  research  work.  The  research  as- 
sistant devotes  four  hours  per  duy  to 
some  phase  of  research  in  progress  in  the 
station  and  in  addition  may  carry  a 
schedule  of  courses  or  devote  hlmi^elf  to 
his  own  problem.  iS'o  teaching  is  re- 
quired." 
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Official  Organ  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Frnnklln  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
1\  V.  Chixtou,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Terms  :  School  Lifr  is  mailed  free  to  State, 
city,  and  county  superintendents,  principals  of 
hlRh  schools,  and  a  few  other  administrative 
olflcers.  Additional  subscriptions,  53  cents  a 
year. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  SMperln. 
tendcnt  of  Documents.  Government  Pr.'uting 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  shoyld  be  Liade 
by  ca«b  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 


"  Pitiless  piiblic-ity,"  by  States  and  com- 
munities, as  to  the  real  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  their  schools  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  produce  educa- 
tional betterment. 

The  comparison  of  education  In  the  48 
States  put  out  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Is  an  In- 
stance In  point.  It  did  not  pretend  to 
make  any  new  Investigations,  but  It 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  some  things 
tliat  had  been  long  Interred  In  Govern- 
ment reports. 

Recently,  under  the  urge  of  war,  the 
whole  Nation  has  begun  to  know  things 
about  education  In  the  United  States 
that  only  a  comparatively  few  Investi- 
gators knew.  We  found  we  had  millions 
of  native  Illiterates,  millions  of  foreign- 
born  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
many  millions  destined  to  relatively  In- 
effectual lives  because  of  an  almost  utter 
lack  of  early  education  In  good  health; 
and  that  our  teachers,  by  and  large,  were 
getting  less  wages  than  the  cheapest  form 
of  unskilled  labor. 

When  the  public  Itself,  on  Its  own  In- 
itiative, finds  out  local  conditions,  there 
is  likely  to  be  Improvement.  The  Mary- 
land Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  for 
example,  found  out  some  facts  about  the 
State  that  did  not  quite  agree  with  the 
rosy  view  that  the  average  American  likes 
to  take  of  his  schools.  The  result  was  a 
handbill  entitled  "  Do  you  know"?  This 
handbill  asks  such  questions  as  this :  Do 
you  know— that  Maryland  ranks  thirty- 
second  In  Illiteracy  among  the  States ;  that 
while  she  ranks  sixth  in  length  of  school 
year,   she   stands  thirty-fourth  in  aver- 


age attendance;  that  Baltimore  spends 
$34.09  for  each  pupil  In  average  attend- 
ance, when  the  average  in  cities  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  and  over 
throughout  the  county  is  $51.28? 

There  are  few  communities  where  a 
carefully  prepared  "  Do  you  know  "  cir- 
cular would  not  have  an  electric  effect  in 
getting  people  to  see  the  immediate  and 
pressing  urgency  of  their  school  problem. 


AND  THIS  IS  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  recently  made  a  study  of 
mental  defect  in  a  rural  county  in  an 
eastern  State  that  ought  to  be  known 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
America.  Here  Is  a  description  of  the 
county  as  given  In  the  report: 

"The  county  studied  Is  a  backward 
niral  county,  such  as  may  be  found  In 
many  sections  of  the  Unlte<l  States.  Bad 
roads  and  inadequate  railroad  facilities 
keep  living  conditions  primitive.  In  a 
few  homes  spinning  and  weaving  are  still 
done  on  old-fashioned  wheels  and  looms 
handed  down  from  Revolutionary  times. 
Whipping  remains  a  punishment  for  lar- 
ceny. School  and  church  "socials"  and 
yearly  camp  meetings  are  about  the  only 
recreational  activities  In  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts. The  towns  present  a  few  more 
advantages,  but  the  general  "backward- 
ness" Is  reflected  In  the  high  Infant 
mortality  and  death  rate,  the  prevalence 
of  child  labor,  the  lack  of  proper  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
vision for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"The  192  feeble-minded  children 
studied  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
20.  Twenty-seven  of  them  were  so  de- 
fective that  they  could  not  attend  to  their 
personal  needs;  65  had  serious  physical 
handicaps ;  86  were  not  receiving  the  care 
they  should  have.  Only  4  children  had 
been  placed  in  an  institution,  unfor- 
tunately the  county  almshouse,  which  was 
not  adapted  to  the  care  of  such  cases  and 
had  not  the  legal  control  necessary  to 
insure  proper  protection. 

"The  parents  of  54  per  cent  of  the 
white  children  and  71  per  cent  of  the  col- 
ored children,  who  were  living  in  their 
own  homes,  were  without  the  means  to 
provide  properly  for  their  families.  The 
burden  of  the  defective  children,  some 
of  whom  were  incapable  of  self-help,  and 
few  of  whom  could  ever  hope  to  become 
self-supporting,  was  especially  heavy 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Although  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
children  from  12  to  20  years  of  age  were 
capable  of  doing  work  under  supervision 


and  might  have  been  helped  by  indus- 
trial training  to  perform  higher  grades 
of  work,  the  county  afforded  them  no 
opportunity  for  special  training.  The 
BcliooU,  iudeedy  were  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  normal  children.  Most  of  them 
were  of  the  one-room,  one-teacher  type, 
and  many  of  them  were  so  situated  that 
numbers  of  children  could  claim  exemp- 
tion from  attendance  because  of  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed.  Irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, caused  hy  farm  work,  berry 
picking,  and  making  holly  wreaths  for 
Christmas  time,  further  diminish  the 
amount  of  schooling  received  by  children 
in  the  county" 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOL. 


"  Merely  nibbling  at  the  edges  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency  "  is  the  way  the 
Survey  refers  in  a  recent  article  to  the 
juvenile  court  and  probation  plan.  While 
giving  full  credit  to  the  worth  of  the 
juvenile  courts  In  most  cities,  and  iiolnt- 
ing  out  how  necessary  the  change  was, 
the  writers  of  the  article  nevertheless 
feel  that  a  more  fundamental  process  and 
a  more  fundamental  Institution  are  neces- 
sary— education  and  the  public  school. 

The  specific  suggestion  of  the  article  is 
that  each  city,  and  probably  each  county, 
should  have  a  department  of  adjustment, 
to  which  teachers,  policemen,  and  others 
could  refer  all  children  who  seemed  to 
present  problems  of  health,  of  mental  de- 
velopment, of  behavior,  or  of  social  ad- 
justment. "  For  good  work "  says  the 
Survey,  "  this  would  require  the  services 
of  doctors,  nurses,  psychiatrists,  field  in- 
vestigator, recreational  specialists,  and 
other  people  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of 
various  kinds  of  troubles  and -in  their 
prevention  and  cure.  Special  schools  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children,  houses  of  detention,  parental 
schools,  and  special  schools  for  the  in- 
corrigible child,  temporary  shelters,  clear- 
ing houses,  and  child-placing  agents, 
where  they  already  exist,  should  be  as- 
signed to  this  department.  Where  the 
community  lacks  some  of  this  eciuipment, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  department 
to  demonstrate  the  need  and  work  to 
build  up  the  proi)er  equipment.  Some  of 
the  special  institutions  would  probably 
serve  an  entire  State  and  so  would  logi- 
cally belong  under  the  State  board  of 
education. 

"  In  the  development  of  a  method  for 
handling  Incorrigible  children  who  are 
mentally  normal,  there  would  be  In  the 
schools  a  firm  basis  of  long  acquaintance 
with  and  accumulated  kno^vledgc  of  the 
child  and  his  peculiarities.  It  Is  true  that 
(Continued  on  p:igo  0.) 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


The  colleges  in  war  time  and  after^  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  tear  upon  higher  education  in 
America,  by  Parke  Uexford  Kolbe. 
•  ♦  •  With  an  introduction  by  Phi- 
lander P.  Claxton.  New  York,  hoiulon, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1919.  320  p.  front, 
lllus.,  tables.  8*.  (Problems  of  vrar 
and  of  reconstruction.) 

A  brief  bnt  detailed  review  of  the  work  of 
colleges  and  UDlver»itieii  during  the  war.  DIh- 
cusaes :  The  American  college  before  the  war ; 
th^  growth  of  a  social  consciousness ;  the  first 
reaction  to  the  declaration  of  war;  national 
.  movements  toward  educational  cooperation ; 
War  Department'^  committee  on  education  and 
special  training ;  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps ;  the  war  service  of  the  technical  sci- 
ences ;  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  college 
curriculum ;  effect  of  the  war  on  academic 
conditions  and  practices;  the  colleges  and  the 
Government ;  college  women  and  the  war ;  col- 
lege finances  during  the  war  ;  higher  education 
after  the  war. 

The  appendixes  Include  descriptions  of  typi- 
cal college  war  organizations  and  important 
documents  on  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Democracy/  in  education,  xi  social  in- 
terpretation of  the  history  of  education, 
by  Joseph  Kinmont  Hart,  New  York, 
The  Century  co.,  1918.     418  p.     12*. 

History  with  democracy  considerecl  as  the 
educational  goal  is  the  underlying  purpose 
of  this  book.  Dr.  Hart  believes  that.  "  first, 
history  must  be  so  interpreted  that  the 
actual  gains  which  democracy  has  made  in 
the  past,  and  the  lasting  problems  which 
still  face  democracy,  will  stand  out  clearly 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  democratic  citi- 
zen, the  one  aspect  of  the  subject  for  his 
cheer,  the  other  to  deepen  bis  sense  of  re- 


TUE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  THE  PUBUC 
SCHOOL. 


(Continued  from  page  8.) 
probation  officers  now  have  contacts  with 
the  schools,  but  as  long  as  they  belong 
to  a  branch  of  the  government  so  far 
removed  it  Is  not  to  be  expected  that 
teachers  will  put  the  same  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  the  same  care  and  attention, 
into  working  with  the  probation  ofllcers 
as  would  be  put  into  working  with  the  ad- 
justment officer,  who  would  be  not  only 
an  intimate  part  of  the  school  system  but 
who  would  have  dally  contact  with  pu- 
pils, would  have  an  office  in  the  school 
building,  and  would  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  problems  of  the  schools. 
In  its  child-welfare  work  the  school 
would  have  to  be  on  the  Job  24  hours  in 
the  day  and  365  days  in  the  year.  The 
five-hour  day  and  the  nine-month  year  for 
schools  are  going  anyhow.  The  reserve 
parent,  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  ought 
always  to  be  there." 


sponsibillty.  Second,  education  n^ust  be 
seen  as  something  more  than  a  schoolroom 
task,  to  be  turned  over  to  immaturity  and 
Impracticality  for  solution.  The  school 
must  become  an  actually  socialized  institu- 
tion, :  nd  education  must  find  itself  at  home 
once  more,  as  in  the  olden  days.  In  the  very 
life  of  the  community." 

Final  report  of  the  National  Army  train- 
ing detachments,  later  knoion  as  Vo- 
cational section  S,  A.  T,  C.  By  C.  R. 
Dooley.  .  .  .  Washington,  War  depart- 
ment. Committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training,  1919.  179  p.  illus., 
charts,  tables.    8°. 

During  the  six  months  beginning  April  1, 
1018,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Spe- 
cial Training  trained  and  delivered  to  the 
Army  over  100,000  men.  An  additional 
40.000  men  were  about  ready  for  delivery 
when  the  armistice  was  declared.  These 
not  only  const itute<l  a  body  of  specially 
trained  soldiers,  but  they  represented  Just 
so  many  mobilized  troops  over  and  above 
cantonment  capacity,  because  they  were  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  draft  boards.  Ap- 
proximately 70,000  of  these  men  were  sent 
overseas  before  tl)e  armistice  was  signed. 
Altogether  the  committee  operated  In  157 
different  schools  and  carried  oa  training  in 
07  different  trades. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
contract  relations  were  complete  for  the 
training  of  220,000  additional  men  up  to 
•July  1,  1919. 

The  story  of  how  this  was  done  is  told 
interestingly  In  Mr.  Dooley's  report,  which 
is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  attractive 
illustrations. 


THE  BEAL  TEACHEB. 


A  real  teacher  is  one — 

Who  knows  her  work  and 
works  her  knowledge. 

Who  loves  the  b^  in  spite  of 
its  sting. 

Who  has  originality  and  lead- 
ership and  wishes  to  develop 
them. 

Who  not  only  stays  close  to 
nature  bnt  occasionally  catches 
np  with  it. 

Who  can  be  generously  sym- 
pathetic without  being  patron- 
izing. 

Who  can  sacrifice  a  few  man- 
made  pleasures  for  the  greater 
joy  of  communing  with  Ood's 
great  outof-doors. 

Who  understands  that  it  is 
foolish  to  wait  for  one's  ship  to 
come  in  when  it  has  never  been 
launched. 

— Carbon  Guide  (Utah).' 


National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Addresses  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylrania,  June 
29-^JuJy  6,  1918.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Association,  Secretary's  Office, 
1918.     802  p.    8^     (Vol.  LVI.) 

Reduced  In  slzo  "  to  comply  with  United 
States  Government  Instructions,"  this 
Tolume  of  the  N.  E.  A.  proceedings  contains 
in  abbreriated  form  some  300  papers  and 
addresses,  totaling  800  pages,  presented  at 
Atlantic  City  in  February,  1918.  and  at 
Pittsburgh  in  July,  1018. 

The  Redemption  of  the  disabled,  a  study 
of  programmes  of  rehabilitation  for  the 

.  disabled  of  war  and  of  industry,  hy 
Garrard  Harris  .  .  .  with  an  introduc- 
tory chapter  hy  Frank  Billings  .  .  . 
and  a  foreword  hy  Charles  A.  Prosser 
.  .  .  New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  & 
company,  1919,  318  p.  front.,  plates  8'. 
(Problems  of  the  war  and  of  recon- 
struction.) 

A  general  review  of  the  whole 'field  of 
reeducation  as  applied  both  to  war  cripples 
and  industrial  cripples.  (lives  experiences 
of  other  countries. 

A  study  in  educational  prognosis,  bv 
Elbert  Klrtley  Fretwell.  New  YOrk 
City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1919.  55  p.  tables  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity contributions  to  education,  no  99.) 

According  to  this  study  of  college  entrance 
examinations,  teachers'  estimates,  and  school 
marks,  academic  success  in  the  first  year  of 
Junior  high  school  was  more  successfully 
predicted  by  a  group  of  standardized  tests 
than  by  all  previous  school  marks  or  age 
or  teachers'  estimates. 

The  tests  in  the  order  of  their  Importance 
for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  according  to 
Dr.  Fretwell,  were,  when  the  administra- 
tion and  scoring  of  the  tests  arc  considered, 
found  to  be :  Reading,  visual  vocabulary,  op- 
posltes,  spelling,  completion  tests,  arith- 
metic tests,  easy  directions,  mixed  relations, 
and  composition. 

Index  for  School  Lifa. 

An  index  to  School  Life,  covering  Vol- 
ume I,  from  August  1  to  December  16, 
1918,  inclusive,  has  been  printed  and  will 
be  sent  free  on  application. 


NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

War  conditions  are  reflected  in  the 
statistics  for  nurse  training  schools  for 
1918,  just  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  There  were  1,776  schools  re- 
ported, an  increase  of  16.8  per  cent  over 
the  year  1916,  the  last  previous  year  for 
which  Statistics  were  gathered;  55,266 
pupils,  an  increase  of  16.1  per  cent ;  and 
13,751  graduates,  an  increase  of  36.7  per 
cent  over  1915-16. 
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HOllUUL.  lill<-B. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SQENCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Recommendatioii  from  (he  Report  of  tbe  Committee  to  Inqmre  Into  the  Position  of  Natural  Science  in  the 

Edocaiional  Sjstem  ot  Great  Britain 


"Tliere  caji  be  na  need  now  to  labor 
the  important  part  tiiat  sdenee  should 
play  in  our  education,  but  memories  are 
short,  and  it  may  be  well  to  register  in 
formal  words  for  future  comfort,  if  not 
i^proach,  what  all  would  readily  grant 
at  this  moment." 

With  tliese  words  the  committee  "To 
Inquire  Into  the  position  of  natural 
science  in  the  educational  system  of 
Great  Britain,"  which  was  appointed  In 
1916  and  reported  in  1918,  begins  its  study 
of  what  science  teaching  in 
English  schools  should  be. 
The  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  given  below,  slightly 
abridged. 

The  full  report  is  published 
by  the  British  Government 
and  may  be  purchased  for 
9d,  direct  from  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Imperial  . 
House,  King8\vay,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 

Gcncnil 


advanced  instruction  in  science,  and  that 
those  which  undertake  advanced  work 
sliould  be  staffed  on  a  more  generous 
scale. 

Science  Coone  12  to  16 

That  the  science  work  for  pupils  under 
16  should  be  planned  as  a  self-contained 
course,  and  should  Include,  besides 
physics  and  chemistry,  some  study  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

That  more  attention  should  be  directed 
to  those  asi)ects  of  the  sciences  which 
bear  directly  on  the  objects  and  experi- 
ences of  everyday  life. 


That  natural  science  should 
be  Included  in  the  general 
course  of  education  of  all  up 
to  the  age  of  about  16. 

That  real  progress  in  edu- 
cation depends  on  a  revolu- 
tion tn  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  the  importance  of 
th^r  training. 

That  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholarsihips  At  all 
stages  of  education  is  neces- 


sary. 


■SeconiRiy  Sehoob 


A  PLEA  FOR  SCIENCE 

[Fi-om  the  Englisli  Report  ob  Natural  Science  in  the  Educa 
tioQftl  System] 


That  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  for  all  pui^ls  in 
State-aided  secondary  rschools 
a  school  life  beginning  net 
later  than  12  and  extending 
at  least  up  to  16. 

That  science  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  course 
of  education  for  all  pupils  in 
public  and  other  seocffidary  schools  up 
to  the  age  of  about  16,  and  that  this 
general  course  should  be  followed  by 
more  specialized  study,  whether  in  sci- 
ence or  in  other  subjects. 

That  in  all  secondary  schools  for  boys 
the  time  given  to  science  should  not  be 
less  than  4  periods  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  from  12  to  16,  and  not  less  than 
6  periods  in  the  three  soeeeeding  years. 

That  increased  attention  should  be 
given  to  tbe  teaching  of  science  in  glrlsT 
schools. 

That  in  girls'  schools  with  a  2^4iOBr 
achool  week,  not  less  than  3  tours  per 
week  should  be  devoted  to  scieoce  in  ike 
period  12-16. 

That  a  larger  number  of  State-aided 
schools  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 


And  now  it  is  the  war  and  its  needs  that  have  made 
as  once  again  ecmsciouB  of  the  Nation's  weakness  in 
science.  But  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  long  years  of 
peace  qniet  as  mudi  as  for  the  days  of  war  that  some 
improvement  in  the  scientific  education  of  the  eouatry 
is  vecpiired.  Jnit  now  CTeryone  is  prepared  to  receive 
science  wi&  open  arms,  to  'beat  it  as  an  honored 
gnest  in  our  educational  system,  and  to  give  it  of  our 
best.  Just  now  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  take 
action  to  infore  against  any  rekfae  into  tiie  old  om- 
ditions,  but  experience  of  the  past  shows  us  that  tem- 
porary enthusiasm  needs  to  be  fortified  by  some  move 
binding  material  Good  will  is  mnch,  but  good  will 
weakens,  and  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  future  to  our 
fears  or  even  to  oar  love  of  liberty  in  edmoational 
matters.  It  ought  not  to  be  beyond  tike  wit  of  man 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  education  that  will  be  durable, 
yet  elaatio— a  scheme  that,  while  securing  that  every 
diild  akould  be  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  science, 
will  not  cramp  the  teacher  by  a  syllabus  or  even  by  a 
rigid  tradition. 


should  give  some  time  to  science  work 
of  an  appropriate  kind. 

That  pupils  who  do  advanced  work  in 
science  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  a 
reading  Js3K>wledge  of  Fr^ich  and  German. 

Tliat  18  should  be  the  normal  age  of 
entry  from  secondary  schools  to  the 
universities,  and  that  the  age  limit  for 
entrance  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  should  be  reduced  to  18. 

Teacherg  In  Secondary  Sdiools 

That  it  is  essential  that  salaries  and 
prospects  of  teachers  In  secondary  schools 
should   be   substantially    im-* 
proTed  and  a  national  pension 
scheme  provided. 

That  a  full  year's  training 
shared  between  school  and 
university  is  necessary  for 
all  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

lAborntorici 


That  the  teachers  in  State- 
aided  schools  should  be  given 
freedom  and  responsibility  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of 
laboratory  appliances  up  to  a 
fixed  annual  amount. 

itniT  BclnBii 


That  increased  attention 
i^iould  be  given  to  the  pro- 
Tislon  of  suitable  tostmction 
In  science  in  the  upper  stand- 
ards of  elementary  schools. 

That  a  larger  number  of 
students  in  training  colleges 
should  be  encouraged  to  take 
advanced  courses  in  science. 

That  there  should  be  in 
every  elementary  school  a 
room  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary .classroom  accommoda- 
tion avallafole  *or  work  in 
science  and  other  practical 
subjects. 

Technics!  Ednontlon 


That  the  present  chaos  of  English 
weights  and  measures  causes  waste  of 
time  and  confusion  of  tliought,  and  that 
there  are  strong  educatioiMil  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 

That  all  tfar^oc^  the  scieooe  course 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  accurate  use 
of  the  JSnglJBh  language. 

Science  Cmhm  IS  4«  IS 

That  the  amount  of  time  devoted  from 
15  to  18  to  the  subjects  tn  which  a  pupil 
is  spedaiizlBg  «iiouid  be  Bot  less  than 
one-half  or  more  than  two-tiiirds  of  the 
school  week. 

That  those  specializing  in  science 
•«iM«iM  contittne  oowe  44^erfti7  «t«dy,  flfid 
those    specializing    in    literary    subjects 


That  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  develop  and  isr 
crease  tlie  provision  of  in- 
struction in  pure  and  in  ap- 
plied science  In  technical  schools  and  In- 
stitutions of  all  grades.  That  arrange- 
ments should  foe  made  fbr  consultation  be- 
tween tbe  various  institutions  giving  sec- 
ondary and  technical  instruction  within 
any  area. 

That  many  more  scholarships  are 
needed  to  enable  technical  students  to 
pass  on  to  the  universities,  and  also  to 
enable  boys  from  junior  technical  schools 
(or  their  equivalent)  and  from  evening 
scrhools  to  enter  senior  technical  schools. 

AcdenltiiM 

Tluit  specific  instruction  in  agriculture 
or  agricultural  science  shouid  not  be 
given  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
though  under  favorable  circumstances  a_ 
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rural  bias  may  be  given  to  the  work  of  a 
secondary  school. 

That  all  county  education  authorities 
acting   either   singly  or   In   cooperation 
should   provide   well-equipped   farm   in- 
stitutes for  their  areas. 
Army 

That  science  should  be  an  obligatory 
subject  in  the  examination  for  entrance 
into  the  Royal  Military  (College,  Sand- 
hurst, and  should  be  iucluded  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  college. 

That  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  scijence 
at  the  Royal  Mllltai^  Academy,  Wool- 
wich. 

That  more  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  officers  at  later  stages  of  their 
career  to  improve  their  scientific  qualifi- 
cations. 

Home  and  India  CiTil  SerriM 

That  an  Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  services 
of  scientific  men  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State  in  permanent  posts  and  otherwise. 

That  many  permanent  posts  can  best 
be  filled  by  men  selected  not  by  the  ordi- 
nary competitive  examination,  but  at  a 
riper  age  on  the  ground  of  high  scien- 
tific qualifications  and  professional  ex- 
perience. 

That  all  candidates  for  the  competitive 
examination  for  the  services  should  sup- 
ply evidence  of  a  continuous  course  of 
training  In  science  extending  over  sev- 
eral years. 

That,  to  ensure  sufficient  catholicity 
in  questions  propounded  In  the  viva-voce 
examination,  these  examiners  should  in- 
clude some  representative  of  science. 

Decree  Coanee  In  Scienee  at  the  UnlTcrsitiea 

That  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  should  arrange  to  provide 
more  suitable  courses  in  science  for  candi- 
dates who  do  not  aim  at  an  honors  de- 
gree. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  a  year  spent 
mainly  on  research  should  form  part  of 
the  work  of  university  students  prepar- 
ing for  careers  concerned  with  science 
and  its  applications;  but  this  should  fol- 
low the  course  for  a  first  degree  in 
science. 

That  scholarships  are  needed  to  enable 
a  young  graduate  to  spend  a  year  or 
more  In  research,  at  his  own  or  at  an- 
other university. 

State  Aid  to  the  UniTereitiee 

That  large  expendltui'es  of  public 
money  is  necessary  to  equip  the  universi- 
ties for  their  work  In  pure  and  in  applied 
science. 

That  grants  from  public  funds  to  the 
universities  should  be  increased  to  allow 


the  universities  to  make  a  substantial 
reduction  in  their  fees. 

Supply  of  Trained  Sdontiac  Worken 

That  concerted  efforts  should  be  made 
by  employers,  teachers,  local  education 
authorities  and  the  State  to  increase  the 
flow  of  capable  students  to  the  universi- 
ties and  higher  technical  institutions 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  larger  supply 
of  trained  scientific  workers  required  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes. 


How  to  organize  and  conduct  nutrition 
clinics  and  classes  is  the  subject  of  a 
course  of  lectures  recently  given  in  Bos- 
ton under  the  auspices  of  nutrition  clinics 
for  delicate  children. 


PORTO  RICO  WANTS  BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 


Asks  Special  Act  of  Congress  Appropri- 
ating $2,000,000  Per  Annnm— Adult 
lUiteracy  54  Per  Cent  in  the  Island^ 
Lack  of  Buildings  and  Teachers. 


Asking  a  special  act  of  Congress  grant- 
ing Federal  aid  for  education  In  Porto 
Rico,  Paul  6.  Miller,  commissioner  of 
education  for  Porto  Rico,  "in  behalf  of 
the  school  children  and  especially  in  the 
interests  of  the  250,000  children  of  school 
age  not  In  school  at  present,"  has  trans- 
mitted a  petition  to  the  President  and 
Congress  pointing  out  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  explaining  the  help 
now  needed. 

Commissioner  Miller's  petition,  which 
Is  approved  by  Gov.  Yager,  shows  that 
adult  Illiteracy  in  the  island  is  still  54 
Der  cent ;  that,  chlefiy  because  of  lack  of 
school  facilities,  only  164,005  out  of  a 
possible  427,666  children  of  school  age 
have  attended  school  during  the  past 
year;  and  that  less  than  half  as  much 
money  is  expended  per  pupil  for  elemen- 
tary education  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Porto  Rico  Not  Ineludcd  In  Acts. 

The  petition  of  the  Porto  Rlcan  com- 
missioner of  education  is  in  full  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Your  petitioner,  the  commissioner  of 
education  of  Porto  Rico,  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Porto  Rlca„  respectfully  pre- 
sents the  following  facts  concerning  pub- 
lic education: 

"First.  That  at  tho  present  time  there 
are  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  three  hills  making  provi- 
sion for.  Federal  aid  to  public  education, 


namely,  the  Towner  bill,  the  Smith  bill, 
and  the  Bankhead  bill ;  that  none  of  tho 
Federal  aid  specified  in  the  aforesaid 
bills,  t)r  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  con- 
cerning Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, is  made  applicable  to  Porto  Rico. 

**  Second.  That  the  people  of  Porto  Rico, 
numbering  1,224,000  persons,  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved March  2,  1917. 

"  Third.  That  according  to  the  Federal 
census  of  1910  the  percentage  of  adult 
illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico  was  66.5 ;  that  the 
present  estimated  percentage  of  adult 
illiteracy  is  54. 

"  Fourth.  That  at  the  present  time 
there  are  in  Porto  Rico  427,666  children 
of  legal  school  age ;  i.  e.,  between  the  ages; 
of  5  and  18  years,  and  215,819  children 
of  compulsory  school  age;  i.  e.,  between 
8  and  14  years;  that  of  the  aforesaid  num- 
ber 164,005  children  have  attended  the 
public  schools  during  the  current  year; 
and  that  more  children  can  not  be  admit- 
ted for  lack  of  teachers  and  facilities. 

Porto  Rico's  Progress. 

"Fifth.  That  the  total  annual  school 
expenditures  have  increased  from  $288,- 
098  in  1899  to  $2^25,802  in  1918 ;  that  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  lias  increased  from 
$9.88  to  $15.39  for  all  grades  of  schools, 
Including  the  cost  of  erecting  new  build- 
ings; that  the  expenditure  per  inhabi- 
tant has  incr^sased  from  $0.30  in  1899  to 
$1.93  in  1918 ;  that  the  per  capita  cost  of 
education  per  pupil  for  all  grades  of 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  1916  was 
$39.37  and  for  public  elementary  schools 
$29.55,  or  more  than  twice  the  amount  ex- 
pended per  pupil  for  elementarj*^  educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico,  which  was  $14.16  and 
only  $11.81,  not  Including  the  cost  of  new 
buildings;  that  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  based  on  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  property.  Is 
$199,  whereas  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1916, 
as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Is  $2,200 ;  that  the  resources  of  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  their  educational  needs  and  require- 
ments. 

Teachen*  Salaries. 
"  Sixth.  That  at  the  present  time  there 
are  employed  2,981  teachers  In  all  grades 
of  public  schools  Including  the  university ; 
that  the  salaries  paid  during  the  current 
year  are  as  follows :  Rural  teachers,  $40 
per  month;  graded  teachers,  $60  per 
month;  teachers  of  manual  training, 
home  economics,  and  agriculture,  $80  per 
month;  teachers  of  English,  $75  per 
month,  with  no  allowance  for  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  the  United  States; 
high-school  teachers,  not  including  prin- 
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dpals,  from  $80  to  $120  per  month;  tliat 
these  salaries  are  entirely  inadequate,  as 
is  shown  by  tlie  fact  tliat  in  tlie  rural 
teacliing  force  alone  there  wei^  780 
changes  last  year ;  that  because  of  these 
low  salaries  it  has  become  increasingly 
dlfflcult  to  secure  properly  trained  teach- 
ers and  especially  teachers  from  the 
United  States,  and  tliat  as  a  result  the 
number  of  teachers  who  speak  Bnglish 
correctly  is  comparatively  small  at  the 
present  time;  that  few  of  tlie  teachers 
have  received  sulficient  professtonal 
training ;  that  in  order  to  provide  proper 
facilities  for  all  the  children  not  In  school 
at  the  present  time,  4,000  additional 
teachers  carefully  trained  and  adequately 
paid  are  necessary. 

Thrm  Thowand  New  Bdieolr— bki  IfMded. 

**  Seventh.  That  when  the  change  of 
sovereignty  occurred  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle public-school  building  erected  for 
school  purposes  In  Porto  Rico ;  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  549  publicly 
owned  buildings;  that  1,200  schools  are 
installed  in  rented  buildings,  few  of  which 
meet  the  necessary  hygienic  require- 
ments; that  to  provide  facilities  for  all 
the  children  not  in  school  5,200  addi- 
tional modern  schoolrooms  are  necessary. 

"  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going facts,  I,  the  undersigned  commis- 
jrioner  of  edticatton,  in  behalf  of  the 
school  children  of  Porto  Rico  and  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  the  250,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school 
at  present,  most  earnestly  pray  the 
President  and  the  Ckingress  of  the  United 
States  that  a  special  law  be  enacted  giv- 
ing Federal  aid  for  the  support  of  public 
education  in  Porto  Rico;  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  per  annum  be 
granted  for  a  period  of  20  years;  that 
this  money  be  made  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  the  necessary  administrative 
stalf,  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  training  of  teachers,  for 
scholarships  for  promising  young  persons 
who  desire  to  become  teachers,  for  text- 
books and  school  supplies,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  traveling  expenses  of  teachers 
0rom  the  United  States,  and  for  contin- 
gent expenses,  in  order  that  Porto  Rico 
may  speedily  solve  the  question  of  illiter- 
acy; that  the  rising  generation  may  ob- 
tain a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  as 
well  as  of  the  Spanish  language;  that 
equal  educational  opportunities  may  be 
provided  for  the  masses,  that  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  may  be  fully  preiwired  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  finally  that 
democracy  may  be  made  safe  in  Porto 
Rico." 


NEW  SALAJ2Y  SCHEDULE 
FOR  LOS  AN6ELE& 


iBcreaaes  Granted  All  Grades— Aetisn 
•f  Bsard  «!  Edartition  Followed  In- 
▼estixation   of   Goadiliisiis   in   Otbcr 


FoUowlng  an  investigation  into  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  ether  cities  in  the  United 
States,  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  May  15  adopted  a  new  salary 
schedule  providing  for  increases  in  pay 
for  the  vaiioas  grades  of  teachers.  The 
following  Is  a  summary  of  the  aew 
schedules  with  the  comments  of  the  ^com- 
mlttee  of  the  board  which  recommended 
the  increases: 

Supervising  principals  of  subjects. — 
Supervising  principals  of  subjects  (here- 
after to  be  known  as  supervisors  of 
subjects)  hitherto  Teceivtug  the  same 
rate  of  pay  are  now  divided  into  three 
grades  of  service — the  first  grade  to  in- 
elade  the  sapervlslng  prlfuripals  of  do- 
mestic arts,  drawing,  physical  training, 
and  voeational  training,  92,9<K>  a  year; 
the  third  grade,  cardlkmrd  construction 
and  manual  arts,  $2,700  a  year ;  and  the 
second  grade  to  incude  all  other,  $2,850 
a  year.  (This  involves  increases  of  $320» 
$270,  and  $120  a  year.) 

Principals. — An  increase  of  $300  is 
allowed  for  the  principals  of  high  and 
intermediate  schools,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  four  small  schools,  where  the 
increases  vary  from  $100  to  $150.  (Even 
allowing  for  the  increase  provided,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  comparative  tables  of 
salaries  paid  in  other  cities  shows  that 
there  are  yet  many  cities  which  pay  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  this  schedule.) 


Buy  War  Savings  Stampa 


The  men  and  women  wbo  are 
makiag  tiie  Amerieans  of  to- 
morrow are  being  treated  with 
kss  eonaideration  than  the  jani- 
tors who  sweep  oiit  the  bniM- 
ingB  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed; they  are  earning  on  the 
average  leas  than  the  wages 
given  to  the  scrubwomen  em- 
ployed in  tile  pnblic  buildings 
of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  Normal-school  graduates 
receive  less  salary  than  street 
sweepers;  high-school  principals 
and  superintendents  less  than 
section  foremen;  country  school 
teachers  less  for  instructing  the 
farmer's  children  than  he  pays 
his  hired  man  to  feed  his  hogs. — 
Literary  Digest. 


Vice  principals. — ^The  salaries  of  vice 
principals  are  increased  $300«  which 
places  Los  Angeles  in  a  high  place,  but 
by  no  means  in  the  highest  place  for 
salaries. 

The  vice  principals  of  intermediate 
schools,  who  have  hitherto  received  sal- 
aries less  than  those  of  the  vice  principals 
of  the  smallest  high  schools,  are  now  put 
on  a  par  with  the  latter.  (As  vice  prin- 
cipals of  intermediate  schools  have  a  dif- 
ficult and  responsible  duty  to  discharge 
toward  children  at  a  critical  age,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
vice  •  principals  of  intermediate  schools 
receive  a  salary  equivalent  to  that  of 
vice  principals  of  smaller  high  schools, 
which.  In  the  case  of  ei^it  persons,  is  an 
increase  6f  $S0O  h  year.) 

ffeads  of  departments. — Heads  and 
subheads  of  departments  are  increased 
$300.  In  the  case  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments this  mak«»  the  rate  extend  from 
$2,li00  to  $2,460.  (This  change  gives  Los 
Angles  a  moderate  place  among  Ameri- 
can eitles,  though  not  a  leading  place. 
There  are  but  four  subheads  now  em- 
ployed. The  grade  will  not  be  con- 
tinued.) 

Teachers  in  iaUemiediate  and  ?U(^h 
schools. — ^The  committee  recommends  a 
schedule  which  ranges  from  $1,400  to 
$2,000.  (This  minimum  of  $1,400  plates 
Los  Angeles  high  in  the  list  of  Amerloan 
cities,  according  to  figures  submitted, 
although  this  minimum  permits  the 
smaller  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee.  The  larger  increases  ($300 
and  more)  are  for  teachers  of  at  least 
five  years*  experience.  Notwithstanding 
the  larger  Increases,  this  maximum  of 
$2,000  will  entitle  Los  Angeles  to  only 
fifteenth  place  among  the  40  cities  listed 
on  the  charts  and  submitted  by  the 
teachers'  salary  committee.  The  in- 
crease is  so  graduated  as  to  provide  $300 
or  more  for  90  per  cent  and  over  of  the 
staff  of  teachers.) 

Assistant  librarians, — ^The  committee 
recomm^ids  an  increase  of  $300. 

Evening  -  school  principal^^  evening^ 
school  teachers,  teachers  of  continuation 
high-school  work,  and  vocational  exten- 
sion dosses, — Each  should  receive  $150 
more  a  year,  or  $15  more  a  month. 

Teachers  in  elcmentarg  schools. — First 
year,  $1,100;  second  year,  $1,150;  third 
year,  $1,200;  fourth  year,  $1,250;  fifth 
year,  $1,300;  sixth  year,  $1,350;  seventh 
year,  $1,400;  eighth  year,  $1,450;  ninth 
year,  $1,500.  This  provides  for  an  in- 
crease ranging  from  $280  to  $800.  (Last 
year  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools— 
excepting  those  having  the  maximum 
salary — received  increases  ranging  from 
$45  to  $62,  or  an  average  of  $50.  This 
increase  has  not  been  considered  in  the 
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elementary  teachers  are  the  lowest-paid 
group  of  teachers  who  work  a  full  school 
day.) 

Principals  of  elementary  schools  and 
assistant  supervising  principals, — ^Prin- 
cipals of  elementary  schools  and  assistant 
supervising  principals  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  $300  over  the  present  rate. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
with  other  cities^  because  of  the  different 
sized  schools  under  the  principals'  juris- 
diction, it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  mini- 
mum and  maxinnim  rates  provided  for  in 
the  schedule  are  moderate  when  rates 
paid  in  other  cities  of  the  same  class  are 
considered. 

Supervising  principals  should  be  ex- 
perts, and  they  should  receive  an  amount 
in  excess  of  high-school  teachers,  in 
order  to  make  these  portions  attractive 
to  the  latter.    The  excess  ($50)  is  slight. 

Principals  of  evening  elementary 
schools. — ^Tlie  principals  of  evening 
schools  to  receive  $750  a  year.  (This  is 
an  increase  of  $15  per  month  for  night 
work.) 

Teachers  of  evening  elementary 
schools. — It  is  planned  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  teachers  of  Americanization 
classes  to  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  a 
six-hour  ^ily  schedule  at  this  work  ex- 
clusively, at  $1,500  a  year ;  these  teachers 
to  be  paid  for  any  part  of  the  six  hours 
on  a  proportionate  basis,  whether  the 
work  be  done  during  the  day  or  evening. 

For  other  teachers  engaged  la  evening 
elementary  work,  $550  a  year — represent- 
ing an  increase  of  $15  a  month  for  night 
work. 

We  reeommend  that  the  board'  adopt 
tihe  policy  of  having  day-school  grade 
teachers  eliminated  from  night-school 
work,  this  poMcy  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  earliest  practical  date  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Kindergarten  directors. — ^First  year, 
$1,1€0;  second  year,  $1,125;  third  year, 
$1,150;  fbnrtli  year.  $1,175;  fifth  year^ 
$1,200;  sixth  yea-r,  $1,225. 

This  schedule  allows  an  approximate 
increase  of  $240  for  each  kindergarten 
teacher.  ( Although  these  teachers  do  not 
work  a  full  day,  the  total  amount  allowed* 
In  any  case  is  moderate,  e^)eclally  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  had  no  share 
in  the  $48-$50  increase  granted  to  ele- 
mentary teachers  last  year.  The  maxi'^ 
mum  is  moderate,  when  compared  with 
other  cities.) 

Kindergarten  assistants. — ^The  same  ap- 
proximate Increase  as  in  the  case  of  kin- 
dergarten directors  Is  allowed  for  kinder- 
garten assistants,  viz.  about  $240. 

The  maximum  salary  is  $1,110.  Kin- 
dergarten assistants,  however,  at  the  end 
of  two  years*  service  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  as  kindergarten 
director. 


HABfFTIMf  GAVE  WORLD 

NEW  SYSTEM^  SAYS  T  AFT. 


Former  Pmaiieiit  Gredlls  Famous  Gii^ 
ored  School  wiCh  lu^Mnrtant  Contriho- 
tioBs  to  EdueatMHi  —  Reviews  Half 
Centory  of  Adiiovoment. 


A  remarkable  trilrate  to  the  work  of 
Hampton  Institute,  the  famous  Virginia 
school  for  colored  boys  and  girls,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  contributed  to  various 
newspapers  by  former  Presddent  William 
Howard  Taft 

Hampton,  under  Armatreotgfs  creation 
and  conduct,  is  credited  by  Mr.  Taft  with 
three  great  steps:. 

"  First,  its  eflect  on  general  education 
in  demonstrating  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  vocational  education.  His  was  the 
first  great  vocational  school  established 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  now  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  general  educational  board 
as  the  best  and  most  successful  example 
of  that  kind  of  teadiing. 

"  Second,  through  Its  religious  atmos- 
phere and  the  missionary  spirit  instilled 
in  its  students,  the  school  has  furnished 
the  Negro  race  a  lesson  in  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  use  of  labor  as  an  educa- 
tional and  moral  agent.  It  has  taugiht 
the  negro  within  its  infiuence  that  labor 
is  an  evidence  of  manhood  and  not  of 
slavery.  Hamptoa  is  the  mother  of  many 
daughters  with  a  similar  spirit  and  a 
similar  purpose.  Its  most  distinguished 
graduate  was  Booker  T.  Washington*  who 
founded  Tuskegea  Thus  the  ^irit  of 
service  and  of  aspiration  for  character 
and  usefulness  have  been  spread  through 
the  e<lucated  Negroes  of  the  South.  It 
has  stimulated  their  determination  to  con- 
vince the  South  of  their  value  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  community  which  can  not  be 
dispensed  with.  It  has  brought  home  to 
the  Southern  whites,  especially  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  far-seeing  class,  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  South 
to  welcome  tMs-aiyirit  among  the  Negroes. 
It  contains  the  germ  of  the  settlement  of 
the  so-called  race  question  in  that  section. 

"  Finally  from  Hampton  has  come  the 
impulse  to  a  general  improvement  in 
Southern  education.  Associated  with 
Armstrong,  helping  him  and  acquiring  the 
contagion  of  his  energy  and  optimism, 
was  Robert  C.  Ogden,  to  whom  a  great 
memorial  building  at  Hampton  was  dedi- 
cated at  this  centennial.  With  the  lesson 
he  had  from  Hampton  as  trustee  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Ogden  extended  his  ac- 
tivities to  stirring  the  question  of  gen- 
eral education  of  both  races  at  the  South. 
He  transported  to  Capon  Springs  at  his 
own  expense  many  delegations  of  influ- 
ential northern  people  for  conference 
with  influential  southern  people  in  re- 


spect to*  the  educational  prospect  and  the 
necessity  for  action.  It  was  through  him 
and  his  Hampton  impulse  that  there,  was 
formed  first  the  southern  education  board 
and  then  the  general  education  board 
which  enjoys  the  support  of  the  great 
foundation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Moral  Character. 
In  i-eviewing  the  history  of  Hampton 
from  Its  foundation  by  Gen.  Armstrong  in 
1868,  Mr.  Taft  points  out  that  the  great 
task  of  the  school  was  not  alone  to 
secure  an  education  for  the  negroes  but 
it  was  to  create  in  his  students  a  moral 
character  that  should  make  the  educa- 
tion he  gave  a  means  of  progress  to  good 
citizenship  rather  than  an  instrument  of 
evil.  He  devised  what  he  called  an  "  edu- 
cation for  life."  He  used  labor  to  educate 
and  to  give  character.  He  taught  agri- 
culture and  all  the  trades  needed  in 
country  ttfe. 

Manjr  FriMids  Amonc  Whites. 
The  value  of  Hampton  is  now  recog* 
nized  everywhere,  and  noMrhere  more 
cordially  than  in  the  South  and  among 
southern  white  people,  Mr.  Taft  shows. 
Thro-ugh  FrisseU  and  the  work  of  the 
school  the  valuable  and  indispensable  aid 
of  the  southern  white  man  in  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  efficient 
negro  education  and  labor  has  been  se» 
curedv  Prejudice  and  a  fear  of  taxation 
have  created  an  unjust  discrlminatioa 
in  appropriations  for  negro  and  whito 
schools,  but  this  is  being  diminished.  Dv. 
Moton,  the  head  of  Tuskegee,  in  an  ad^ 
dress  at  Hampton  at  the  semicentennial, 
bore  witness  that  now  more  than  ever 
before  was  the  average  white  man  of  the 
South,  and  not  alone  the  leaders,  active 
in  helping  the  cause  of  negro  education 
and  negro  advancement. 

A  Now  Systen  of  Bdvoatfon. 
In  his  summary  Mr.  Taft  says: 
"  From  the  first  class  entered  In  1868^ 
which  was  graduated  in  1871,  of  15—9 
men  and  6  women — ^the  school  has  in- 
creased in  number,  so  that  its  total  c-n- 
rollment  is  about  1,700.  Its  income-pro- 
ducing endowment  is  $2,500^000,  while  its 
plant  is  worth  tar  more.  But  this  evi- 
dence of  material  growth  does  not  tell 
the  story.  The  half  century  of  Hampton's 
life  far  exceeds  in  Importance  that  of 
any  other  educational  institution  in  this 
country.  It  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
system  of  education — the  vocational.  It 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  use  of 
labor  as  an  agent  in  education,  and  in 
moral  character.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  stirring  the  whole  South,  whose  aver- 
age illiteracy  has  been  so  discouraging, 
to  new  energy  and  new  organization  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  May  it  conv 
tlnue  in  its  great  work." 
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GROWTH  IN  GHIL  SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 


Educational  Bulletin  Describes  Work  of 
This  Orfiranization — Important  Educa- 
tional Service 


Upwncul  of  r»0,(X)0  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18  are  enrolled  as  Girl 
Scouts,  according  to  a  report  furnished 
by  Juliette  Low,  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Reg- 
istrations have  been  made  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  per  day  since  January  1,  1919. 

The  work  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is  de- 
scrll)ed  as  follows  in  the  report  of  Miss 
Low: 

"The  scope  of  Girl  Scout  work  is  na- 
tional; troops  are  organlssed  In  every 
State  except  Utah,  and  they  are  active  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Girl  Scout 
troops  are  affiliated  with  the  work  of 
schools,  churches,  settlement  houses,  civic 
councils,  community  welfare  organiza- 
tions, women's  clubs,  etc.,  but  the  Girl 
Scouts'  organizations  are  nonsectarian 
and  nonpolitlcal.  A  girl  may  belong  to 
other  organizations  at  the  same  time. 

"The  average  home  is  evolved  by  the 
parents  for  tlielr  own  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Tlie  schoolroom  atmosphere 
and  environment  are  created  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  The  adolescent 
girl  longs  for  a  place  of  her  very  own, 
where  she  can  be  herself,  and  where  she 
can  do  the  things  she  wants  to  do.  The 
Girl  Scout  troops  fulfills  this  need,  be- 
cause it  is  tlie  girl's  own  creation,  founded 
and  managed  by  her  in  cooperation  with 
comrades  of  her  own  age." 

Description  of  the  Work 

The  form  of  the  laws,  promise,  and 
the  tests  for  scout  rank  were  revLsed  by 
the  National  Council  in  Januar>%  1919. 
At  the  opening  of  every  Girl  Scout  troop 
meeting,  there  Is  a  simple  ceremony. 
After  the  scouts  salute  the  Hag  of  the 
United  States  and  pledge  their  alle- 
giance, the  captain  gives  the  crisp  com- 
mand: 

"  Scouts,  give  your  promise." 

They  reply  as  follows: 

•*  On  my  honor,  I  will  try  to  be  true 
to  Qod  and  my  country;  to  help  others 
at  all  times;  to  obey  the  Scout  laws." 

"  Scouts,  repeat  the  laws,"  is  the  next 
command. 

The  scouts  answer: 

"A  Girl  Scout  is  trustworthy;  a  Girl 
Scout  is  loyal ;  a  Girl  Scout  is  helpful ;  a 
Girl  Scout  is  kind ;  a  Girl  Scout  Is  clean ; 
a  Girl  Scout  Is  courteous ;  a  Girl  Scout  is 
pei*severlng ;  a  Girl  Scout  Is  obedient; 
a  Girl  Scout  is  cheerful ;  a  Girl  Scout  is 
thrifty." 

"  Scouts,  give  the  motto,"  is  the  final 
order. 

The  girls  answer,  "  Be  prepared." 

Classes  of  Scouts 

There  are  three  classes  of  scouts — ten- 
derfoot scout.s,  at  least  10  years  old ;  sec- 
ond-class scouts;  first-class  scouts,  up  to 
18  years  of  ago. 


No  giii  may  wear  the  Girl  Scout  pin, 
insignia,  oi:  uniform  until  she  is  formally 
accepted  as  a  tenderfoot  scout  To  arrive 
at  this  distinction  she  must  be  at  least  10 
years  old  and  she  must  pass  the  follow- 
ing test  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Girl 
Scout  officer  in  charge: 

For  headwork  she  must  first  of  all 
know  the  Scout  promise  and  laws,  and 
the  Girl  Scout  motto,  "  Be  prepared,"  and 
the  Girl  Scout  slogan,  "Do  a  good  turn 
daily  " ;  she  must  also  know  by  heart  the 
first  and  last  verses  of  "  The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner"  and  the  full  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  gover- 
nor of  her  State,  and  the  head  of  her  city 
or  town  government. 

For  handwork  she  must  be  able  to  tie 
four  sailor  knots  in  approved  fashion — 
the  reef,  bowline,  clove  hitch,  and  sheep- 
shank. 

For  health  knowledge  she  learns  the 
simple  setting-up  exercises  and  tender- 
foot drill. 

For  helpfulness  she  promises  to  try  to 
do  a  good  turn  daily  to  her  troop,  her 
school,  her  home,  or  her  communit>^ 

The  tests  which  must  be  passed  for 
rank  as  a  second-class  scout  carry  on  to 
more  advanced  stages;  the  development 
of  headwork,  handwork,  hygiene,  and 
general  helpfulness,  begim  in  tenderfoot 
scouthood. 

Second-Class  Sco«t 

The  secimd-class  scout,  for  headwork, 
learns  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 
fiag;  knows  her  own  measurements  and 
how  to  reconl  them;  can  recognize  six 
animals,  six  birds,  six  flowers,  six  trees, 
and  describe  them  so  that  another  person 
may  recognize  them  on  sight ;  she  learns 
the  16  points  of  the  compass ;  how  to  pre- 
vent fire  and  how  to  stop  it  if  fire  starts ; 
she  is  capable  of  using  both  the  general- 
service  code  and  the  semaphore  code. 
The  second-class  scout  trains  her  powers 
of  observation  by  playing  games  that  re- 
quire quick  eye  and  dependable  memory. 


The  declared  purpose  of  the 
Oirl  Scout  organization  is  "  to 
promote  the  virtues  of  woman- 
hood by  training  g^ls  to  recog- 
nize their  obligations  to  Ood  and 
country,  to  prepare  for  duties 
devolving  upon  women  in  the 
home,  in  society,  and  the  State, 
and  to  guide  them  in  ways  con- 
ducive to  personal  honor  and  the 
public  good;  "  in  other  words,  to 
train  girls  for  citizenship  in  the 
broadest  sense.  This  is  the  un- 
declared desire  in  every  adoles- 
cent girPs  heart.  Oirl  Scout 
troops  are  her  laboratory  courses 
in  the  school  of  living.  Thus, 
the  educational  program  of  Oirl 
Scouts  supplements  and  strength- 
ens the  educational  efforts  of 
both  the  home  and  the  school. 


such  as  noting  at  a  glance  the  contents  of 
a  shop  window,  the  appearance  of  passers- 
by  in  the  street,  or  the  game  of  tracking 
and  stalking  in  the  open.  For  handwork, 
the  second-class  scout  learns  to  lay  and 
light  a  fire  in  a  stove,  in  a  gas  stove,  or 
in  the  open,  using  not  more  than  two 
matches.  Having  made  her  fire,  she 
learns  to  cook  simple  dishes,  such  as 
cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  or  egg& 
She  learns  to  set  a  table  properly  for  two 
courses.  She  learns  to  make  and  air  a 
l>ed  properly,  and  she  learns  to  make  a 
bed  for  an-  Invalid.  The  second-class 
scout  also  ieams  to  sew  a  seam,  hem, 
darn,  either  knit  or  crochet,  and  she  must 
present  a  garment  made  by  herself  which 
demonstrates  her  skin  as  a  needle- 
woman. She  must  also  press  out  a  scout 
uniform.  For  health  knowledge,  the  sec- 
ond-class scout  demonstrates  her  ability 
to  stop  bleeding,  to  remove  grit  from  the 
eye,  to  treat  ivy  poisoning,  to  bandage  a 
sprained  ankle,  to  remove  a  splinter,  and 
she  must  know  the  scout  laws  of  health. 
For  helpfulness,  she  Is  required  to  apply 
what  she  learns  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
In  service  rendered  to  the  troop,  school, 
home,  church,  or  community.  Thrift  is 
encouraged  in  the  second-class  scout  test. 
Inasmuch  as  the  girl  is  required  to  earn 
or  save  enough  to  purchase  some  personal 
or  troop  equipment.  Scouts  of  the  second 
class  take  pride  in  drilling  with  snap  and 
precision. 

First-QMS  Seonts 

The  first-class  scout  Is  almost  a  grown- 
up woman,  capable  of  bearing  the  reqion- 
sibilities  that  will  come  to  her  in  her  own 
home  and  in  the  community.  The  tests 
require  that  she  be  traine<l  to  higher  efA- 
clency  in  headwork,  handwork,  health 
knowledge,  and  helpfulness.  It  is  the  am- 
bition of  every  Girl  Scout  to  reach  the 
rank  of  a  first-class  scout,  when  she  may 
work  for  the  highest  honor  of  all,  the 
Golden  Eaglet  badge,  for  which  the  re- 
quirements Imve  been  raised  from  14 
points  for  proficiency  badges  to  21  points. 
Twenty-six  scouts  In  the  United  States 
have  won  the  Golden  Ekiglet  under  the  14- 
point  ruling. 


CHILD-WELFARE  STANDARDS. 

Sixteen  years  is  the  lowest  age  at  wlUch 
a  child  should  go  to  work  in  any  occupa- 
tion. Tlie  only  exception  to  this  is  that 
in  vacation  time  children  between  14  and 
16  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  service.  Children  between  7 
and  18  should  have  nine  months  of  school, 
either  full  or  part  time,  each  year.  A 
child  must  have  finished  the  eighth  grade 
in  school  as  well  as  reached  his  sixteenth 
birthday  before  he  may  be  employeil.  If 
he  gets  a  job  when  he  is  16,  education 
must  be  provided  for  him  during  the  next 
two  years  at  daytime  continuation  schools. 

For  the  school  child  there  should  be 
better  school  buildings,  more  recreation, 
and  better  care  of  health.  For  the 
atlolescent  in  scIuk)!  or  out  there  should 
hv  advice  and  instruction  as  to  health 
needs  and  ample  provision  for  whole- 
some rocu'iition. — ChUdrcn'r.  IJitrcau, 
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NEW  ONTARIO  REALIZES  AD- 
VANTAGES OF  CONSOLIDA- 
TION 


Economy  of  Cost,  Regularity  of  Attend- 
ance, Equalization  of  Opportunity  and 
Better  Community  Spirit — ^These  Are 
the  Products  of  Consolidated  Schools,. 
Says  MacDougall 


The  advantages  of  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  ai'e  sumuied  up  by  J.  B. 
MacDougall,  of  the  Normal  School  at 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements  from  "Building  the 
North,"  a  story  of  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  "  New  Ontario." 

1.  Economy  of  coat. — Economy,  as  a 
business  term,  is  relative,  not  absolute. 
Not  a  minimum  of  expenditure,  but  that 
minimum  which  consists  with  complete 
efficiency,  is  the  desideratum.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  business  that  economy  lies  in 
the  ratio  of  total  outlay  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  production.  A  plant  must 
run  to  its  maximum  output  with  just  that 
irreducible  minimum  of  overhead  charges 
to  insure  efficiency.  The  same  principle 
will  apply  to  school  as  to  Industrial  or- 
ganization. The  rural  school  of  early 
days,  with  its  overplus  of  pupils  and  Its 
undermanned  and  underpaid  staff,  was 
far  from  economic.  But  no  more  is  the 
rural  school  of  to-day,  with  its  better- 
paid  teacher  and  more  costly  plant  and 
equipment  but  with  numbers  reduced  to 
a  barely  working  minimum.  Cost  of 
operation  has  increased,  but  this  Id  met 
by  decreased  production  in  each  unit  of 
industry,  a  direct  violation  of  sound 
economic  principles.  Coordination  and 
consolidation  of  forces  Imve  worthed  won- 
ders in  the  industrial  world ;  why  not  in 
the  school  world? 

The  following  comparison  between  two 
neighl)orlng  sections  Is  significant : 


1.  ConsDUdated  school. . 

2.  Sectional  school 


Percent- 
ace  of 
average 
attend- 
ance to 
total  en- 
roll- 
ment. 


36 


Average 
cost  per 

Pill 

legistar 

tlve 
grant). 


29.86 
73.33 


Averaga 
cost  per 
pupil 
Cwith- 
out  leg- 
islative 
grant). 


56.7 
89.5 


Or,   take  for  Illustration  the  second- 
named  school  which  operated  in  101T  as 


a  consolidated  school  and  in  1918  as  an 
ordinary  sectional  school.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  facts: 


coat  par 

age 

m 

average. 

grant). 

^.  C^msoHdAted  school 

75 
36 

3S»C5 

2:.  Sectional  school 

73.33 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  Consolidation 
works  the  school  at  maximum  efficiency ; 
better  training  is  assured  for  greater 
numbers  under  superior  conditions  at  50 
per  cent  less  cost  per  pupil.  Gross  ex- 
penditures may  be  increased  but  any  busi- 
ness manager  will  recommend  a  20  per 
cent  Increase  in  outlay  if  he  can  turn  out 
at  least  26  per  cent  more  product  of 
superior  quality  at  50  per  cent  less  per 
unit  of  output.  Shall  we  then  continue  to 
educate  36  per  cent  of  our  chiWren  at 
$73.33  each  or  75  per  cent  at  |38.05  each? 
The  academic  reply  is  easy ;  the  practical 
answer  is  The  Consolidated  School. 

2.  Regularity  of  attendance. — On  the 
first  occasion  on  whi(^  I  paid  my  regular 
visit  after  this  school  was  occupied,  the 
visit  being  quite  unanticipated  by  the 
section,  I  found  33  pupils  enrolled  and  33 
pupils  present.  This,  I  found,  was  the 
entire  school  p(H>u]ation  of  the  township. 
On  looking  over  the  record  I  found  there 
had  never  been  on  any  one  day  during 
the  previous  six  months  fewer  than  26 
present,  or  an  aveirage  oif  over  80  per 
cent.  During  the  entire  year  1917,  the 
following  were  the  monthly  averages  in 
percentage,  85,  83, 83,  83,  73,  76.  86,  86, 86, 
a  yearly  average  of  82  per  cent  The 
average  attendance  for  the  rural  schools 
of  the  Province  has  been  not  higher  than 
67  per  cent,  and  in  the  districts  only  53 
per  cent.  In  the  month  of  September  of 
the  present  year  (1918),  although  the 
rainfall  was  the  most  continuous  in  a 
period  of  some  30  years,  the  dally  per- 
centage rarely  ran  below  100.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  special  visit,  all  but  two 
pupils  were  present,  whei-eas,  by  way  of 
comparison,  but  four  out  of  a  total  en- 
rollment of  40  were  present  on  that  day 
in  a  neighboring  sectional  school.  The 
advantage  of  consolidation  is  hereby 
placed  beyond  all  question.  It  brings  the 
maximum  benefit  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber. 

3.  Equalization  of  opportunity. — Jus- 
tice to  all  and  favor  to  none  should  cer- 
tainly rule  in  the  realm'  of  education 
wiiere  not  wealth  merely,  but  the  life  of 
the  human  child,  is  at  stake.  Under  con- 
solidation, it  anywhere,  an  adequate 
education  for  all  Is  being  fully  realized. 
All  ages,  all  classes,  are  being  equitably 


served.  On  one  occasion  i  visited  the 
school  with  a  progressive  and  well- 
informed  educationist.  His  first  remark 
on  entering  was,  "  but  what  are  you  doing 
with  all  the  small  desks?  **  *'  Educating 
every  chfld  of  school  age,"  I  replied. 
"  Walt  and  see."  When  school  was  called 
the  front  rows  looked  like  a  miniature 
prinuiry  class  room  of  a  city  school. 
"  Well,  I  could  not  have  believed  it."  was 
his  laconic  and  happy  comment,  as  he 
viewed  the  full  rows  of  happy  faces  with 
delight. 

4.  Superior  teacher  and  greater  perma* 
nence. — ^A  higher  salary  Is  paid,  and 
higher  qualifications  can  be  demanded. 
The  type  of  school  attracts  and  holds 
the  best  teachers. 

5.  Better  educational  spirit, — There  la 
a  splendid  esprit  de  corps,  not  only  within 
the  school  but  throughout  the  section. 
Complete  harmony  of  Interest,  coopera* 
tlon,  and  ambition  to  promote  the  com- 
mon cause  react  on  school  and  on  rural 
life  generally. 

6.  The  school  a  social  center. — This  is 
the  long-sought  and  herein  adequately 
realized  ideal.  The  outstanding  defect 
of  the  Isolated  rural  school  was  its  failure 
to  answer  the  spirit  of  the  enlarged 
social  unit. 


''  HOW  TO  AROin»  PUBUG  INTSRBST  IN 
KINOEBGARTENS." 

A  special  circular,  '*How  to  Arouac 
Public  Interest  in  Kindergartens,"  has 
be«a  prepared  for  use  in  the  Texas  cam- 
paign tor  kindergarten  extension,  which 
is  being  conducted  by  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  State  Otm- 
gress  of  Mothers,  and  the  child  welfare 
department  of  the  State  council  of  de- 
t&ae. 

Copies  of  the  circular,  together  with 
outlines  of  the  work  in  Texas,  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  A.  B.  Griffith,  8629 
Beverly  Drive,  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  kindergarten  committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  also  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Texas  work. 


Justice  to  the  teacher  from  the  salary 
point  of  view  is  by  no  means  the  most 
fundamental  consideration.  Justice  to 
our  children,  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
the  coming  age  Is  the  thing  we  should  talk 
about  and  should  regard  as  of  primary 
Importance.  Teachers  can  get  along  with- 
out schools,  they  do  not  have  to  teach,  but 
schools  can  not  get  along  >vlthout  teach- 
ers. It  is  high  time  for  society  to  wake 
up,  not  here  and  there,  but  everywhere, 
and  take  thought  as  it  has  never  done 
before  with  respect  to  the  training  of  the 
young. — (7.  P.  Cary, 
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BOLDIERS  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

(Conttnueil  from  page  1.) 

oonr»»s  in  farm  ma i lavement  under  boll 
wcvvll  comlitlons;  live  stock ^ncl  feed- 
lug;  s\vi!io  production;  cereals  and  le- 
Runi4»s;  plant  diseases  and  Insects;  or- 
dianl  niiui:!^'.  niont ;  farm  machinery  and 
or.Rineerinfr,  and  woodland  management. 

"Tlie  Oforgift  soldier  will  find  the  col- 
lege ready  to  help  him  in  every  way, 
whether  he  is  ready  to  take  a  course  this 
summer  or  not,"  says  President  A.  M. 
Soule,  of  the  Georgia  institution. 

At  Wisconsin  all  the  courses  are  open 
to  soldiers  and  special  emphasis  is  being 
laid  upon  the  summer  dairy  course, 
which,  it  Is  believed,  will  prove  particu- 
larly attractive  to  soldiers  taking  their 
first  step  Into  country  life,  since  it  Is 
intended  for  beginners  or  those  having 
little  practical  knowledge  of  creamery  or 
dairy  work.  Students  may  be  admitted 
to  this  course  any  time  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Opportunities  for  soldiers  at  some  of 
the  other  State  colleges  this  summer  are 
as  follows: 

University  of  Minnesota. — Minnesota 
men  recently  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary service  may  take  advantage  of  the 
regular  course  In  vocational  education. 
It  is  of  secondary  grade  and  Includes 
work  in  live-stock  management,  farm 
crops,  farm  machinery,  English,  and  re- 
lated branches.  Completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  or  Its  equiva- 
lent and  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of 
practical  experience  on  the  farm  will  be 
required  for  admission. 

There  are  also  college  courses  In  farm 
crops,  animal  husbandry,  veterinary 
medicine,  agricultural  engineering,  and 
several  agricultural  sciences. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  residents  of 
Minnesota  who  have  been  In  the  military 
service  outside  of  the  State. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — One 
course  in  elementary  agriculture  extend- 
ing through  the  six  weeks  Is  provided  for 
men  without  farm  experience.  Special- 
ized courses  In  soil  culture,  crop  produc- 
tion, animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry 
husbandry,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, farm  tools  and  machinery  are 
offered  for  men  with  some  farm  experi- 
ence. Men  without  previous  experience 
may  take  one  or  more  of  these  special 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  agriculture. 

Rutgers  College,  .V.  ./. — ^Tuition  Is  free 
to  men  discharged  from  the  military  serv- 
ice, but  a  registration  fee  of  .$5  Is  charged. 

A  course  of  elementary  agriculture  Is 
arranged  for  men  without  farm  experi- 
ence.   No  admission  reiinirements. 


Intensive  courses .  for  men .  with  some 
farm  experience  are  pfferied  in  vegetable 
gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  fa  rul- 
ing, dairying,  bee  keeping,  animal  hus- 
bandry, field  crops,  soil  fertility,  farm 
management. 

West  Virginia  University. — ^There  are 
offered  specialized  courses  In  farm  crops, 
farm  management,  introductory  animal 
husbandry,  feeding  farm  animals,  breetl- 
ing  farm  animals,  vegetable  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  etc.  Some  of  these 
courses  may  be  taken  by  men  who  have 
little  or  no  farm  experience. 

An  elementary  course  in  agriculture 
for  men  without  farm  experience  will  be 
given  If  a  sufficient  number  make  appli- 
cation. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. — A  course  in 
elementarj'  agriculture  for  men  without 
farm  experience  is  organized  especially 
for  discharged  service  men,  and  a  special 
teacher  is  In  charge. 

Ck)urses  In  vocational  agriculture  for 
men  with  farm  experience  are  also  of- 
fered. The  courses  In  the  summer  school 
cover  such  subjects  as  field  crops,  soil 
fertility,  animal  husbandry,  farm  dalry- 
hig,  elementary  poultry  work,  swine  pro- 
duction, etc. 

Tuition  Is  free  to  discharged  senice 
men,  the  usual  fee  being  remitted.  The 
charge  for  a  room  for  six  weeks  Is  $6,  two 
in  a  room.  Boar<l  for  the  same  time  Is 
$25. 

The  director  of  the  summer  school 
says:  "Not  only  shall  we  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive these  returned  soldiers  In  our  sum- 
Uier  school  free  of  tuition  charges  for 
agriculture,  but  we  shall  he  glad  for 
them  to  take  any  additional  courses  In 
the  summer  school  which  they  may  wish 
to  take  without  charge.*' 

The  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  of  North  Carolina  is  located  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Summer  school  opens 
June  16  aud  closes  July  26.  Tuition  free. 
No  fees. 

CI  em  son  College,  S.  C. — ^The  summer 
course  In  agriculture  primarily  arranged 
for  men  with  some  experience  In  farming 
will  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  men 
without  farm  experience,  who  may  ap- 
ply for  elementary  farm  training.  Spe- 
cial stress  Is  laid  upon  farming  in  the 
boll-weevil  territory. 

No  tuition  fees  charged.  One  dollar 
per  day  will  cover  all  expenses. 

The  institution  for  colored  students  in 
South  Carolina  is  the  Colored  Normal, 
Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The  summer 
school  opens  about  July  1,  closing  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Tuition  free. 
Board  not  over  $4  per  week. 


Qregon  Agricultural  College: — Soldiers 
without  farm  experience  may  take  a  gen- 
eral course  In  elementary  agriculture. 

Special  courses  are  offeretl  In  live-stock 
management,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  pirdening,  poultry  husbandry, 
farm  crops,  farm  mechanics.  Including 
tractor  operation. 

A  large  faculty,  chiefly  regular  college 
irjstructors,  supplementeil  by  a  number 
of  specialists  from  other  institutions  and 
fi'om  other  States,  the  extensive  equip- 
ment in  classroom.s  laboratories,  libra- 
ries, shops,  and  experimental  fields,  are 
at  the  senice  of  soldiers  who  attend  the 
summer  .session.  There  are  no  entrance 
examinations  or  other  e<lucatlonal  tests 
for  adniLssion.  The  reglstnition  fet?  %tt 
$r)  entitles  the  student  to  admission  to 
as  many  courses  as  he  can  attend  during 
the  entire  session.  No  tuition  fee 
charged. 


AERONAUTICS  IN  BRITISH  COLLEGES. 

Chairs  of  aeronautics  have  been  i»stab- 
lished  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  I^ndon,  and  various  aeronautical 
scholai*ships  have  l>een  instituted  accord- 
ing to  the  reiwrt  of  the  United  States 
trade  commissioner  at  London.  It  Is  said 
to  be  probable  that  aeronautics  will  be 
made  one  of  the  optional  subjects  for  the 
engineering  degree  of  the  liondon  Uni- 
versity this  j-ear. 


About  375  children  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  were  given  free  treatment  at  the 
dental  clinic  this  past  year  at  an  esti- 
matetl  cost  to  the  district  of  $500.  A  milk 
dispensary  was  maintained  In  practically 
all  the  buildings  for  the  l)enefit  of  chil- 
dren who  are  considered  undernourished 
and  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  A 
school  physician  Is  employed  on  a  yearly 
salary  and  a  school  nurse  l<x>ks  after  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  the  .<«chooI  and 
takes  charge  of  the  follow-up  work  In  the 
home. 


American  language  public  school  classes 
for  illiterate  foreigners  are  l)elng  held  In 
industries  in  Milwaukee  on  company 
time  and  pay.  There  are  500  men  and 
women  in  the  classes  to  receive  certifi- 
cates at  the  time  of  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
lug  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 


**  Vocational  Education  for  the  Indus- 
tries" Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  Issued 
by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  arc 
about  to  be  graduated  from  either  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools. 
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9.  no.  11,  Dec.  i. 
Bohemia.    See  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Bond,  W.  F.:  Vote  on  equalization  of  State  school 

funds  in  Mississippi,  5,  no.  8.  Oct.  15. 
Bonds  for  school  buildings.    See  Schoolhouses,  Bonds 

for. 
Borgman,  H.  L.:  Miniature  world  In  a  school  garden, 

6,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Boston:  Boys' working  reserve  activities  consolidated, 

4,  no.  7,  (5ct.  1. 

Boston  teachers:  Chart  used  to  show  comparative 
rewards  of  business  and  teaching,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Boston  Transcript:  Public  interest  in  national  educa- 
tion, 4.  no.  5,  dept.  1. 

Bowie,  Sydney  J.,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Boy  scouts:  National  Education  Association  resolu- 
tion, 2,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Boys'  clubs:  Maryland,  Adopts  new  plan  for  elemen- 
tary agriculture  and  home  economics,  6-7,  no.  8, 

Boys'  working  reserve:  Activities  consolidated,  4,  no.  7, 

(>ct.  1;  Iowa,  1,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
Braddock,  Pa.:  A  milk  and  ice  cream  treatment  for 

underfed  pupils,  7,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 


Branom,  Mendel  E.:  The  project  method  in  education, 
9.  no.  9,  Nov.  I. 

Bntish  education  and  the  war,  4-^,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction:  Classics  in  British 
education.  13.  no.  1,  July  1. 

Bilttain,  M.  L.:  Cost  of  education  compared  with 
chewing  gum  and  tobacco,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Brodhead,  John  C:  Supt.  of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement,  Boston,  4,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 

Brown,  Capt.  H.  E.:  Health  oy  stunts,  9.  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Budgets:  As  a  basis  for  thrift  instruction,  9,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Teachers'  salaries.  6-7.  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Buiason,  Frederic  Ernest:  French  educational  Ideals 
of  to-day,  9.  no.  7,  Oct.  1 

Bureau  of  education:  After-war  readixig  courses,  title- 
pages,  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  1,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  annual  report 
of  the  CommlHBianer  of  Education,  1,  14-16,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  bulletins  (1918,  no.  24).  11,  no.  8.  Oct.  15, 
(1918,  no.  48)  8,  no.  2,  July  16,  (1019,  no.  2)  10,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1,  (1019,  no.  6)  12-13,  no.  1,  July  1,  (1919,  no.  16) 
7,  no.  1,  July  1,  (1919,  no.  18)  8.  no.  6,  Sept.  15,  (1919, 
no.  29)  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1,  (1919,  no.  30)  1,  16,  no.  1. 
July  1,  (1919,  no.  35)  »-3,  no.  8,  Oct.  15,  (1919.  no.  41) 
1-2, 3,  no.  1.  July  1,  (1919,  no.  49)  2-3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15, 
(1919,  no.  68)  11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  chart  showing  organi- 
sation and  activities,  9.  no.  1,  July  1;  civic  training, 
bin  to  provide  for  establishment  of  division,  14,  no.  I, 
July  1;  conference  of  specialists  engaged  In  training: 
Industrial  teachers,  4,  no.  9.  Nov.  1;  conference  on 
education  in  mining  towns,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  16;  3,  no. 
11,  Dec.  1;  conference  on  rural  education  and  rural 
me.  1-2,  3,  no.  7,  Oct.  2,  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  dl- 
Tlslans  recommenaed  In  Annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Education,  1,  14-16.  no.  10,  Nov.  15; 
educational  surveys,  (Alabama)  1-2,  3,  no.  1,  July 

I,  (Memphis,  Tenn.)  1-2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1.  (Mount  Joy 
township.  Pa.)  7.  no.  6,  Sept.  16,  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  1,  16,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  girl-advleer  plan  for 
high  schools,  3-4,  no.  8.  Oct.  15;  health  education 
series,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  increased  use  made  of,  8.  no. 

II,  Dec.  1;  Industrial  education  circular  (no.  4),  7, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1;  investigating  standards  and  scope  of 
coUege  schools  of  education,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  kinder- 
garten statistics,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  Idndergartners, 
urges  State  organizations,  13,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  leds- 
lattte  circulars,  14-16,  no.  1.  July  1;  library  leaflet 
(no.  6),  ^,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  mining  towns,  oonference 
on  education  In,  3,  no.  10.  Nov.  15;  3,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  one-story  school  building,  investigating,  4, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15;  physical  education,  to  make,  list  of 
States  having  bureaus,  7,  no.  12.  Dec.  15;  Rural  con- 
ference, l-O,  no.  7,  Oct.  1,  2, 11,  no.  9.  Nov.  1;  rural 
school  as  a  selective  agency,  16,  no.  8.  Oct.  15;  school 
bonds,  11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  school  buUdlng  program, 
I,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  school  statistics,  uniform  plan,  6, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15;  seeks  facts  on  courses  In  highway 
engineering,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Bureau  of  education.    City  schools  system  division: 

Salaries  of  elementary  school  principals,  14,  no.  7, 

Oct.  1. 
Bureau  of  education.    Kindergarten  division:  Cam- 
paign  for   kindergarten   extension   through    State 

organization,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Bureau    of    education.    Home    education    division: 

Home  reading  courses,  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  1,  16,  no.  12, 

Dec.  15. 
Bureau  of  education.    Library  division:  Stories  for 

young  children  (Library  leaflet,  no.  6),  2-3,  no.  4, 

Aug.  16. 
Bureau  of  education.    School  board  service  divlsloa: 

Discontinued,  10,  no.  2,  June  16;  reestablished,  2, 

no.  U,  Dec.  1. 
Bureau  of  education.   School  garden  division:  Garden- 
ing as  a  permanent  part  of  school  work*,  8,  no.  10, 

Nov.  15. 
Bureau  of  education.    School  hygiene  division:  Invea- 

tigating  school  health  supervulon  in  cities,  6,  no.  6, 

Sept.  I;  teaching  health,  3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 
Bureau  of  educational  experiments:  Nutrition  classes. 

New  York  City,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Minimum  wage,  8,  no.  0, 

Nov.  1. 
Burrall,  Jessie  L.:  National  Geographic  Society  makes 

its  photographs  available  for  schools,  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Burritt,  O.  H.:  Better  for  blind  man  to  attend  college 

with  seeing,  3,  no.  4.  Aug.  16. 
Business  education:  For  engineers,  6,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Butterfield,  Kenyon  L.:  Education  in  the  League  of 

Nations.  1,  2,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Buttonwillow,  Calif.:  The  fairy  ring  and  a  California 

rural  school,  10-11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
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Caldwell,  Lee  Lynton:  A  school  and  community  health 

department,  7,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
California:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12,  Dec. 

15. 
California,    University    of:  Exchange    professorships 

with  Chile,  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  soldier  summer  school, 

3,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Cambridge  University,  England:  Notes  by  A.  £.  Ship- 
ley, 16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.:  Americanization  work,  3,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Canada:  Moral  education  conference,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
Ontario  promoting  agricultural  education,  7,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15;  soldiers'  orphans  to  be  educated,  2,  no.  6, 
Sept.  1;  strumlinK  with  the  problem  of  the  foreien 
bom,  2-^,  no. To,  Nov.  16;  teasers'  salaries,  Ontario, 
1'2,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  technical  education,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Canadian  conference  to  focus  public  attention  on  edu- 
cation, 5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Music  instruction  in  schools,  10, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Carbon  County,  Utah:  Health  program,  6,  no.  3,  Aug. 
1;  physical  training,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  teachers'  sug- 
gestions for  a  school  code,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Carmichael,  A.  A.,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Carnegie  pensions,  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.l. 

Canr,  C.  P.:  The  new  spirit  in  education,  8,  no.  10,  Nov. 

Case  for  canning,  3,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Cattell,  J.  McKeen:  Carnegie  pensions,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Census,  Fourteenth,  1,  3.  8,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Cestre.  Charles:  Impressions  of  American  education,  8, 
no.  1,  Julv  1. 

Chadwick,  R.  D.:  Value  of  play,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Chair  of  rural  education,  for  Georgia,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Chancellor,  William  Estabrook:  The  health  of  the 
teacher,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  quotation  from,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Charts:  Iowa  1>ack-to4chool  dnve,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
organisation  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 9.  no.  1,  July  1;  teachers'  salaries  (oomparative 
rewaros  of  business  and  teaching),  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Cheapness  in  education,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Chewine  gum:  Cost  compared  with  education,  8,  no.  1. 
July  1. 

ChiM,  G.  N.:  Appointed  SUte  supt.,  Utah,  5,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

Child  Health  Organization,  New  York:  School-health 
advertising  (iUus.),  1,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Child  labor:  And  illiteracy  (Julia  C.  Lathrop),  6,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  "  Every  ohiki  in  school,"  a  safeguard  against, 
2.  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Child  welfare:  Minimum  standards  (children's 
bureau),  14-15,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  thirty-nine  States 
have  mothers'  pension  laws,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

''Child  Welfare  Special"  (automobUe  baby  clinic),  16, 
no.  2,  Julv  16. 

Children:  Health,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
tee  also  Hygiene  and  physical  education  page. 

Children's  bureau:  Children's  year  follow-up  series  no. 
3  (Every  child  in  school),  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  "Everv 
child  in  school,"  2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  minimum  stand- 
ards for  child  welfare,  14-15,  no.  11,  Dec.  1:  teaches 
rural  mothers  by  automobile  baby  clinic,  16,  no.  2, 
July  16;  thirty-nine  States  have  mothers'  pension 
laws,  11,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Chile:  A  copper  mine  school  in  South  America,  11,  no. 
2,  July  16;  exchange  professorships,  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Chile  Exploration  Co.:  A  copper  mine  school  in  South 
America,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

China:  Education  moving  fast,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
society  tor  the  promotion  of  national  education  for 
China  formed  at  Peking,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  Centralizing  trend  and  edu- 
cation, 4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Church  and  school  (Educational  Sunday),  14,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Cigarettes:  And  boys,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Cincinnati:  Conference  of  specialists  engaged  in  train- 
ing teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial  subjeets, 

4.  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Men  Hli^  School 
TeacJiers'  Association  favors  State  federation  of 
teachers,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  teachers  interested  in  club- 
houses, 2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Cincinnati:  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School  re- 
quires physiou  training,  6.  no.  2,  July  16. 

Civic  trainmg:  National  Education  Association  reso- 
lution, 1,  2, 16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Civil  service,  U.  S.:  Colleges  and  universities  cooperat- 
ing, 2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Clarke,  John,  editof:  Problems  of  national  education 
by  twelve  Scottish  educationists,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Clarke,  John:  Quoted,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Classics:  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  report,  13, 
no.  1,  July  1;  our  need  of,  by  John  H.  Finley,  6-7,  no. 
4,  Aug.  16. 

Claxton,  Dr.  P.  P.:  Federal  Government  should  cooper- 
ate with  States  in  support  of  public  schools,  1-2,  no. 
4,  Aug.  16;  the  kindergarten  and  the  present  crisis, 
13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  school  statistics  (uniform  plan),  5, 
no.  10.  Nov.  15;  teachers*  salaries  (letter  to  D.  L. 
Kirk,  Spokane,  Wash.),  10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  teedUo 
CommisBioner  of  Education. 

Cleveland,  O.:  Speech  correction  campaign,  10,  no.  9, 
Nov.l. 

Clothing  trade:  Training  women  for,  Leeds,  9,  no.  9, 
Oct.  15. 

Clubhouses  for  women  teachers,  2.  no.  3.  Aug.  1 . 

Clubs.    See  aleo  Boys'  clubs;  Qlris'  dubs. 

Coleman,  Lucy  Simrleton:  Copper  mine  school  in  South 
America,  11,  no72,  July  16.    ^ 


The  college  professor  and  the  49)  c.  dollar, by  H.  W 
Hurt,  14, no. 9,  Nov.l. 

College  teachers:  Better  salaries  for,  6,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Colleges  and  universities.  See  Universities  and  col- 
leges. 

"Come  back,  boy,  come  back,"  7,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Commerce:  Degree  in,  University  of  I>ondon,7,no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Commercial  education:  Importance  of  salesmanship 
study,  8,  no.  6.  Sept.  15. 

Commissioner  of  Education:  Annual  report,  1,  14-16, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Committee  on  health  problems  in  education.  See 
National  education  association.  Committee  on 
health  problems  in  education. 

Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Relations,  4,  no.  U, 
Dec.l. 

Common  school  (Henrv  Barnard),  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Community  leagues,  Virginia,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  map,  5, 
no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

The  community  school.  North  Carolina,  10-11,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Compulsory  education:  Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15* 
National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in- 
dorses, ll,no.9.Nov.  1;  State  laws  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14-16, 
no.  12.  Deo.  15. 

CompuAory  education  officials  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Conference  of  specialists  in  industrial  education 
engaged  in  traininff  teachers  of  manual  arts  and  in- 
dustrial subjects:  Foreman  training  proposed,  9,  no. 

12,  Dec.  15;  urges  high  standards  for  manual  training 
teachers,  1-2,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Conference  on  rural  education  and  rural  life,  1-2, 3,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1;  Berea  meeting  postponed,  5,  no.  12,  Dec. 

Connecticut:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Connecticut  State  College:  Soldier  summer  school,  3, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  Michigan,  12,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in- 
dorses, 11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Constitution  day,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Constitution  of  the  German  Repablic:  Education  in, 

13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Continuation  school  law,  Illinois,  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  yew 

York  (State),  4,  no.  1.  Julv  1. 
Continuation  schools:  State  laws  requiring  attendance 

upon  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14-16,  no.  12, 

Dec.  15. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Katherine  M.:  Survey,  Mt.  Joy  township 

Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  16. 
Cooperative  course  for  teacher-training,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 

15. 
A  copper  mine  school.  South  America,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Cornell  University:  Soldier  summer  school,  3,  no.  2 

July  16. 
Correspondence  training  for  teachers,  11-12,  no.  12, 

Dec.  15. 
Council  of  National  defense:  "Every  child  in  school," 

2,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Country  school  by  Herbert  Quick,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
County  superintendents:  Montana,  area  of  district,  7, 

no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
County  unit:  Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Courtis,  Stuart  A.:  Gary  public  school,  9,  no.  9,  Kov.  1 . 
Crathome,  A.  R.:  "A  critical  study  of  the  correlation 

method  as  applied  to  grades,"  mentioned,  5,  no.  10, 

Nov.  15. 
Creed,  Americans',  2,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Cnbberlev,  Fllwood  P.:  Public  education  in  the  United 

States,*9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Cuszort,  Belvia  E.:  Harvey's  day  at  Dennys  corner,  7, 

no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Czechoslovak  Republic:  Public  libraries,  9,  no.  8,  Oct. 

15. 


Danger  signals  for  teachers,  by  A.  E.  Win.ship,  9,  no.  9, 

Nov.  1. 
Deaf  and  dumb:  Bill  tocreate  a  bureau  for  in  the  Dept. 

of  Labor,  14,  no.  1.  July  1. 
Dean  of  women:  Girl-adviser  plan  for  high  schools,  3-4, 

no.  8,  Oct.  15.    • 
.Defective  children:  Los  Angeles  (using  the  ungraded 

rooms),  10,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 
Deffenbaugh,  Walter  8.:  Survey  of  Mt.  Joy  township, 

Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 
Degrees  in  commerce  at  the  University  of  London,  7, 

no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
Delaware:  Colored  schools,  half  million  for,  9,  no.  10. 

Nov.  15;  educating  people  of  State  on  problem  of 

State  government.  2.  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  educational  notes 

6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  public  schools,  Pierre  8.  dn  Pont  gives 

money ,3, no. 2,  July  16; 9, no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
De  Man,  Henry:  A  Belgisii  in  the  United  States,  9,  no. 

U,  Dec,  1. 
Dental    condition:  School    children,    England    and 

Wales,  9,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Dental  service  to  North  Carolina  school  children  free, 

11,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Denver:  Bond  issue,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Department  of  education:  Bill  discussed  in  Senate,  3, 

8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  bills  to  create,  14,  no.  1,  July  1; 

F.  E.  Spaulding  on  in  his  After-the-war  program  for 

the  advancement  of  public  education,  15-16,  no.  2, 

July  16. 
Department  of  labor:  Training  bulletin  (no.  13),  5,  no. 

5,  Sept.  1. 
Development  rooms:  Los  Angeles,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Dewey,  Evelyn:  New  schools  for  old,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 


District  of  Columbia:  Bureau  of  Education's  report  on 
school  system,  1.15.  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  teachers^  retire- 
ment bill,  1-2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15.  See  also  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dobbs,  A.  E.:  Educational  and  social  movements 
1700-1850,  9,  no.  2.  July  16. 

Does  this  apply  to  teachers?  (William  Howard  Taft), 
13,no.  11.  Dec.  1. 

Dolman,  Alice  M.:  Emergency  first  aids,  6,  no.  3,  Aug. 

Domestic  science  teaching  should  result  in  better 
homes  (H.  C.  Goodspeed),  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Dooley,  William  H.:  Principles  and  methods  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  use  in  teacher-training,  9.  no 
11,  Dec.  1. 

Dow,  Stephen  R.:  Appointed  asst.  supt.  of  junior 
placement,  Boston,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Duffy,  William  R.:  Texas  promotes  visual  instruction, 
16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Morgan  Park  school:  Know  your«8chool 
series,  no.  2, 1918  (Value  of  play).  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Dunnaway,  J.  E.:  On  Alabama  iBducation  Commis- 
sion, 4.  no.  2,  July  16. 

Du  Pont,  Pierre  S.:  Gift  to  Delaware  for  public  school 
buildings,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 


Education  bill  discussed  in  Senate,  3,  8,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Education  bill, Ireland,  3,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Education  departments,  colleges:  Bureau  of  Education 
investigating  standards  and  scope,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Education  fund:  Massachusetts.  1, 7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Education  Gazette,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope:  Music  in- 
struction in  schools,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Education  Gazette,  Victoria:  Parents'  school  commit- 
tees in  Victoria,  10-11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Educational  advantages  of  negroes  in  North  Carolina, 
4, no. 9,  Nov.l. 

Educational  and  social  movements  1700-1850,  by  A.  E. 
Dobbs,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Educational  campalpi:  Every  year,  6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 
West  Virginia,  5,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 

Educational  conditions:  No  one  guiltless,  8,  no.  1,  July 
1. 

Educational  congress,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  9,  no.  10,  Nov. 
15. 

Educational  fair:  Kallspell,  Mont.,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Educational  legislation,  14-16,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Educational  programs:  Knights  of  Columbus,  11,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15;  League  of  Nations,  1, 2,  no.  2,  July  16;  "Two 
notable  declarations"  (N.  E.  A.  and  A.  F.  of  L.), 
8-9,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Educational  psychology,  by  Daniel  Starch,  9,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Educational  revival  in  Palestine,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Educational  Sunday:  New  Jersey,  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Educational  surveys:  Alabama,  1-2,  3,  no.  1,  July  1; 
Arkansas  creates  new  State  school  commission,  5, 
no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1-2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1; 
Mt.  Joy  township.  Adams  County,  Pa.,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 
15;  Washington,  D.  C,  1, 15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

EldenM^arswellbiU,  (Georgia:  Legislature  passes,  1,  8, 
no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Elementary  education:  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Commission  on  the  revision  of  elementary  ed- 
ucation, preliminary  statement,  7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Elimination  of  donts,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Elliott,  Major  Charles  W.:  The  "R.  O.  T.  C,"  12-13, 
15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Ellsworth,  Pa.:  Teachers' residences,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Emergency  first  aids,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Employment  service,  Junior  section:  Asks  cooperation 
in  vocational  guidance  work  in  cities,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Engineering  education:  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C, 
6,  no.  1,  July  1. 

England:  British  education  and  the  war,  4-5,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16:  dental  condition  of  school  children,  9,  no.  1, 
July  1;  English  language,  study  of,  8,  no.  1,  July  1- 
improved  industrial  conditions  benefit  educational 
movement,  11,  no.  2.  July  16;  a  national  salarv  scale, 
13,  no.  10,  NOV.  15:  Newcastle  teachers  ask  advisory 
councils,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  part-time  school,  Notting- 
ham, 8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  teachers'  salaries,  Nottingham 
increases,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  teachers'  strikes,  8,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  training  women  for  the  clothing  trade  in 
Leeds,  9,  no.  870ct.  15. 
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Ensllaih  education:  American  and,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
£ni;llah  language:  Eneland,  Study,  8,  no.  1,  July  1; 

Hawaii,  Basis  of  instruction,  private  schools,  13,  no. 

7,  Oct.  1. 
Environment,  School .   Su  School  environment . 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work,  Porto  Rico,  4,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 
ErVsklne,  John:  Education  In  the  League  of  Nations, 

1, 2,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Essentials  in  a  garden  proCTam,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
EssentialF  of  Americanization,  by  Emory  8.  Bogardus, 

9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Evangeline  (motion  picture):   Special  matinee  to  be 

given  for  school  children,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Every  child  in  school,  2,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 
Exchange  professorships  with  Chile  arranged,  4,  no.  11, 

Dec.  1. 
Experimental  education,  by  Robert  R.  Rusk,  9,  no.  2, 

July  19. 
Extravagance:  Finance  and  education,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Extravagant  buying:  Education  to  che6k,  4,  no.  6, 

F. 

The  fiairy  ring  and  a  Califomla  rural  sdiool,  10-11,  no. 

11,  Dec.  l7 

Fairs.    <9m  Educational  fairs. 

Famazn,  Fred  B.:  Appointed  State  Supt.  of  Junior 
placemant,  Ind.,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Farrington,  Frederic  Ernest:  French  educational 
ideab  of  io-day,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Federal  aid:  Education,  Federal  Government  should 
cooperate  with  States,  says  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, 1-2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Federal  extension  work  asked,  1. 14-16,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fellowahips:  French  unlversttles  for  American  stu- 
dents, 4,  no.  1,  July  1.    8u  oho  Scholarships. 

Finance  and  education,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Findlay.  John  Logan:  Letter  to  Worcester  Post 
quoted,  11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Finegan,  Thomas  E.:  Pennsylvania's  big  educational 
congress,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fines:  Harvard  university,  two  centuries  ago,  12,  no. 

12.  Dec.  15. 

Finley,  John  H.:  Our  need  of  the  classics,  (y-7,  no.  4, 
Aug.  16. 

First  aid:  Emergency  (A.  M.  Dolman),  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Fisher.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.:  A  national  salary  scale  for 
England,  13,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Fishpaugh,  Clara:  Describes  plans  for  housing  teach- 
ers in  mining  communities,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1 . 

Fitcpatrick,  Edward  A.:  How  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
advertises  its  needs  for  teachers,  13,  no.  2.  July  16. 

Foberg,  J.  A^,  10.  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foght.  Dr.  Harold  W.:  Half-time  miU  school,  12-13, 
no.  1,  July  1;  teacher  shortage,  South  Dakota,  8,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1. 

Foos,  Charles  B.:  School  garden  in  Reading,  Pa.,  7, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  bom:  Canada  struggling  with  problem,  2-3, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  language:  Canada.  2-3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Foreign  notes,  10-11.  no.  2,  July  16;  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1; 
5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  8,-no.  5,  Sept.  1;  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15; 
9,  no.  8.  Oct.  15. 

Foreign  students.  University  of  Texas,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Foreign  women  students:  To  be  received  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  New  York  City,  5, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Forty  reasons,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Foster,  Sir  Gregory:  American  university  union,  3, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

France:  Amerlcankindergartners  help  refugee  children, 
14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  and  the  extension  of  mgher  educa- 
Uon,  8,  no.  11,  Deo.  1;  appeal  for  help  for  school  chil- 
dren of  Northern,  1, 16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

France  and  her  history  (Title-page  of  After-war  read- 
ing oourse  no.  11),  1,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Free  dental  service  to  North  Carolina  school  children, 
11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Freeland,  George  E.:  Modem  elementary  school  prac- 
tice. 5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

French-American  education  correspondence,  National 
bureau  of,  1,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

French  educational  ideas  of  to-day,  edited  by  Ferdi- 
nand Buissou  and  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington.  9. 
no.  7,  Oct.  1.  — e      »   , 

French  universities:  Fellowships  for  American  stu- 
dents, 4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

a. 

Gains  in  school  support,  Maine.  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Gandy,  John  M.:  Educational  campaigns,  6,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Garden  army  officers  and  their  value,  7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

The  Garden  beautiful  (Julia  C.  Lathrop),  11,  no.  1, 
July  1. 

Garden  teachers:  Normal-school  training,  2,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Gardening:  As  a  permanent  part  of  school  work,  8, 
no.  IoTnov.  15.  '    ' 

The  Gary  public  school,  by  Stuart  A.  (Tourtis,  9,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Gary  schools  reports  available,  6.  no.  1,  July  1. 

Gassett.  Coniui  Perdval:  Training  women  fbr  the 
clothing  trade  in  Leeds,  9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

General  Education  Board:  Furnishes  financial  sup- 
port for  plan  to  use  army  mental  tests  in  schools,  1, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15;  gives  financial  aid  to  national  com- 
mittee on  mathematical  requirements,  10,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1;  reports  available,  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  Rocke- 
feller t^t  for  medical  eduoatlon,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 


General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  And  the  kin- 
dergarten movement,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

General  methods  of  teaohing  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Geographic  news  bulletin  service:  Notice,  12,  no.  7, 

Geography:  National  Geographic  Society  bulletins  to 
be  sent  to  schools,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  16:  photographs  of 
National  Geographic  Society  available  tor  schools,  7, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Geography,  Pictorial:  National  Geographic  Society,  7, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

George  Peabody  (College,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  National 
bureau  of  French-American  correspondence,  1, 8,  no. 
6,  Sept.  15. 

Georgia:  Chair  of  rural  education.  State  normal  sdiool, 
Athens,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  in  significant  educational 
advance,  1, 8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  sdiool  law,  legislature 
passes  Elders-Carswell  bill,  1,  8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Germany:  Education  in  the  Ck>nstitution  oi  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  13.  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  plight  of  edu- 
cated classes,  10-11,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Gerwig,  G.  W.:  Psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Girls:  Girl-adviser  plan  lor  high  schools,  3-4,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

Girls'  clubs:  Maryland,  adopts  new  plan  fbr  elemen- 
tarv  sericulture  and  home  economics,  6-7,  no.  8, 

Glass,  Carter,  Sea/,  o/  (he  Tretuwy:  Letter  to  Ameri- 
can school  children  on  thrift,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Glynn,  Frank  L.:  Training  in  Industrial  establish- 
ments, 7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Goodrich,  M.  Delos:  Survey  of  Tioga  Countv,  N.  Y. 
shows  no  high-school  opportunities,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Goodspeed,  Helen  C:  Budgets  as  a  basis  fbr  thrift 
instraction,  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  reconstruction  in  the 
domestio-sdence  kitchen,  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Government  savings  to  be  permanent,  3,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Gowan.4,  Dr,  E.  G.:  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Graham.  Edward  Kidder:  Education  and  citizenship 
and  other  papers,  9,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 

Great  Britam:  Agricultural  research  and  education, 
10,  no.  2,  July  16;  university  finance,  7,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
See  alio  England: 

Great  Britain  Board  of  education:  Medical  officer's 
report  (Dental  condition  of  school  children  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales).  9,  no.  1,  July  1;  report  for  1917-W, 
4-5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Greek,  American  Rhodes  scholars  exempt  item,  6, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Gregg,  James  E.:  Quoted,  3.  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Grossman,  Rabbi  Louis:  Aims  of  teaching  in  Jewish 
schools,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 


Haggertv,  M.  E.:  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Hahn,  Mary  E.:  Garden  army  officers  and  their  value, 
7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Haiti:  Americans  .seek  teacher.  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Hamilton  (Munty,  Ohio:  Teachers  seek  tenures-office 
law,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Hampton.  Charles  L.:  School-garden  army  work  leads 
to  effective  county  agricultural  plan,  12-13,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Hand-grenade  bank  for  every  U.  S.  gardm  soldier,  4, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Hand-grenade  banks  for  successful  gardeners,  5-6, 
no.  6,  Sept.  1 5. 

Handicapped,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Hart,  Harris:  Salaries  and  supervision  for  the  rural 
school,  13.  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Harvard  University:  Fines  two  centuries  ago,  12, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  plea  for  fUnd  to  ioorease  pay  of  teach- 
ing force,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Harvev's  day  at  Dennys  comer,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Have  10  borrow  their  mlaries.  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  Japanese  language  schools,  2,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  private  schools  must  be  authorized  by  public 
school  authorities,  12-13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Hawley,  Edith  M.:  How  Huntington,  Ind.,  helps 
underweight  school  children,  6, 8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Health:  Eoclesiastes  quotation,  7,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Health  and  hygiene  teaching  In  hands  of  local  school 
authorities,  Indiana,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Health  by  stunts,  by  Oavt.  N.  H.  Pearl,  and  Oapt. 
H.  E.  Brown.  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Health  chart:  Louisville,  Ky.,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Health  crusade:  Idaho  placed  on  regular  school  pro- 
gram, 6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Indiana,  State  superintendent 
urges  help  for,  14,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  subject  of  round- 
table  conierence.  North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference. Philadelphia,  8,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Health  department:  A  school  and  community.  7. 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Health  education:  C^bon  County,  Utah,  6,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  Indiana,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  inteniational 
conference  of  women  physicians,  New  York,  15, 
no.  7.  Oct.  1;  North  Carolhia,  3,  no.  1.  July  1;  teach- 
ing must  be  podtfve,  3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16;  Utah  State 
director  appointed,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Health  of  the  teacher,  by  William  Estabrook  Chan- 
cellor, 9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Health  program  and  the  Ideals  underlying  It,  by  Supt. 
Orson  Ryan.  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Health  supervision:  Bureau  of  education  investigating 
in  cities,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Hebrew  university,  Jerusalem,  16,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Hellman,  George  s.:  Art  study  in  the  A.  £.  F.  univer- 
sity, 8,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Hey,  Mr.:  Whitley  councils  for  teachers  in  England. 
16,  no.  1,  July  1. 


High-school  teacher  training  and  other  items  from 
Montana,  5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Hlffh  schools:  Ghrl-adviserplan,  3,no.8,Oct.  15;  New 
York  (State),  no  opportunity  In  Tioga  Ckxmty,  7, 
no.  1,  Jtilv  1.    See  ateo  Junior  niidi  schools. 

High  standards  urged  for  manual  training  teachers, 
1-2,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Higher  education:  France  {Dr.  L6vy-Bnihl),  8,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1. 

Hichway  engineering:  Few  courses,  7,  no.  6,Sept.l5. 

Hiidebrand,  J.  R.:  Schools  to  have  geographic  news 
bulletin  service,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Hhies,  L.  N.:  Urges  help  for  modem  health  crusade, 
14,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Hispanic  American  relations.  Committee  on,  4,  no.  11. 
Dec.l. 

Hoftnuller.  Josef:  Plight  of  educated  classes  in  Ger- 
many, 16-11,  no.  8.  Oct.  15. 

Home  economics:    Teaching.  Maryland.  Adopts  new 

glan  for  elementary  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
-7,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;    should  result  in  better  homes 

(Helen  C.  Goodspeed),  4,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Home  project  in  agriculture  work,  Sonoma  County, 

Calif.,  12-13,  no.  U,  Dec.  1. 
Hood,  W.  R.:   State  laws  requiring  attendance  upon 

part-time  or  continuation  schools,   14-16,  no.   12. 

Dec.  15. 
Horn,  P.  W.:   $250,000  additional  revenue  for  schools 

(Houston,  Tex.),  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Houston,  Tex.:    Teachers'  salaries,  5,  no.  2,  July  16; 

5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

How  Huntfaigton,  Ind.,  heljis  underweight  school  chil- 
dren, 6,  8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

How  organizations  and  individuals  can  help  the  move- 
ment to  improve  mathematics  teaching,  10,  no.  7. 
Oct.  1. 

How  the  State  of  Wisconsin  advertises  its  need  for 
teachers,  13,  no.  2,  July  16. 

How  to  secure  school  health  pamphlets^  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

How  to  teaoh  religion,  by  George  Herbert  Betti»  9, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Huntington,  Ind.:  Helps  underweight  school  chlUicn, 

6,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  1. 

Hurt,  H.  W .:  The  college  professor  and  the  49i-r .  dollar. 

14-16,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 
Hyannis  normal  school,  Mass.:   Training  teachers  ior 

Americanisation,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Hygiene  and  phjiical  education,  6.  no.  3,  Aug.l;   6, 

no.  5,  Sept.  1;  10.  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  l(Kll,  no.  11,  Dec.  1; 

6-7,iio.fi,Dec.f5. 

I. 

Idaho:  Health  crusade,  thrift  and  war  savings  and  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  are  placed  on  the  regular  school 
wogram,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  thrift  education,  10,  no.  7, 

Illinois:'  Continuation  school  laws,  5,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Illiteracy:  And  child  labor  (Julia  C,  Lathrop),  t,  na  11, 
Dec.  1;  bills  topromoteeducatlonof  illiterates  (Bank- 
head),  14,  no.  1,  July  1;  Kenyon  Americanisation, 
1-2, 3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  adeplorabb  burdenof  adult  tobe 
removed  (F.  E.  Soaulding),  14-16,  no.  2.  July  16: 
<'every  child  in  school"  a  safeguard  against  child 
labor  and,  2,  no.  12.  Dec.  15:  North  Carolina,  oom- 
munity  school  to  reduce,  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Vir- 
ginia, education  no  longer  a  local  issue,  9,  no.  1,  July 

Illiterates:  National  Education  Association.  Commis- 
sion on  the  revision  of  elementary  education,  pre- 
limhiary  statement,  7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Illustrations:  Chart  used  by  the  Boston  teachers  to 
show  why  busbiess  is  attracting  more  and  more  the 
men  who  might  teach,  9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  community 
leagues,  Virginia,  6,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  France  and  her 
history,  1.  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  number  of  eighth  grade 
graduates  in  proportion  to  number  of  trained  teadiers, 
10,  no.  12,  Deo.  15;  open  the  doors  to  child  health,  1, 
no.  8,  Oci.  15;  public  health  nursing.  Lake  County, 
S.  Dak.,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  road  books  about  your  job, 
1,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  reproduction  of  material  used  in 
the  Hand-Grenade  Campaign  by  the  School  Oardon 
Armv,  6,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  save  the  eyes,  9,  na  8,  Oct. 
15;  signs  of  the  times,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  war  savings 
stamps,  7,  no.  2,  Julv  16;  9ee  alto  Posters;  Maps. 

Immigrant  and  the  night  schools,  8,  na  2,  July  16. 

Impressions  of  a  French  scholar,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

In  the  masasines,  9,  na  7,  Oct.  i;  9,  na  9,  Nov.  1. 

Increased  interest  hi  Negro  education  in  the  South,  13, 
na  8,  Oct.  15. 

Indiana:  Boys'  working  reserve  activities  consolidated, 
4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  compulsory  education  law.  14,  na  12. 
Dec.  15;  health  and  hygiene  teaching  in  hands  of  local 
school  authorities.  lO^a  11,  Dec.  1;  physical  educa- 
tion law.  6,  no.  12.  Deo.  l5;  State  Superintendent 
urges  help  for  modem  health  crusade,  14,  na  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  Quoted^  regard 
to  raral  education,  15,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Industrial  art  education:  Bilk  manufacturers  indorse, 
14,  no.  JL  Oct.  16. 

Industrial  education:  Conference  of  specialists  in  in- 
dustrial education  engaged  in  training  teachera  of 
manual  arts  and  Industriai  subjects,  1,  2,  9,  na  12, 
Dec.  16. 

Infant  care :  Children's  bureau  teaches  ruralmothers  by 
automobile  clinic,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Influence  of  kindergarten  on  American  school,  7,  no.  1, 
Julyl. 

Institute  of  intemational  education:  To  receive  foreign 
women  students,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Intemational  confbrence  of  teachers'  organiiaticns  to 
be  held,  13,  na  8,  Oct.  15. 
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IntemationAl  conferenoe  of  women  phYsloians.  New 
York:  Health  education  onprogram.  15.  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Kindergarten  cur- 
riculum report,  7,  no.  1,  July  1;  stories  for  young 
children,  2-3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board:  Normal 
sohooband  colleges  share  in  u.  8.  social  hygiene  ftmd' 
6,  no.  I,  July  1. 

Iowa:  Baok-to^chool  drive,  1,  2,  na  3,  Aug.  1;  compul- 
sory education  law,  14,  no.  12,  Dec  16;  minimum 
wage  scale  for  teachers,  10-11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  school 
law  C What  Iowa  did),  14,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Ireland:  Bdnoation  bill,  3,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Is  this  a  national  problemT  8,  no.  8,  Oet.  15. 


Janitor  and  school  superintendent,  2.  no.  12,  Dec.  15- 
Japanese  language  schools,  Hawaiian  islands,  2,  no.  11, 

Dec.l. 
Jews:  Bducatlonalrevival,  Palestine,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1* 
Johnson.  Oonnd  F.  8.  8.,  Kingston,  Qtn^'  Agricultural 

education,  Ontario,  7,  na  6,  Sept.  15. 
Johnstown,  Pa.:  Carries  12.000,000  bond  issue  for  new 

school  buildings,  6,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 
Jones,  Burt  F.:  Correspondenoe  training  for  teachers, 

11-12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Journeys,  school.    See  school  Journeys. 
Judd,  Charles  H.:  School  treatment  of  social  problems, 

4,  no.  2,  July  16. 
Junior  college:  Rapid  growth  (F.  M.  McDowell),  2-3, 

no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Junior  employment  service,  New  York  City,  5,  no.  10, 

Nov.  15. 
Junior  high  schools:  Alabama,  1, 16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Ari- 

sona,  5A^  na  8,  Oct.  15;  Wisconsin,  18,  no.  3,  Oct.  1. 
Junior  Rea  Cross.  Su  Red  Cross.  Junior  membership. 
Junior  Red  Cross  news,  1,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 


A  Kansashigh  school  prindpalonlosingagood  teacher, 
2,  na  O^Sept.  15. 

Kayford,  W.  Va. :  Teachers'  residences,  3.  no.  1 1.  Dec.  1 . 

Keeping  the  children  well,  Montdalr,  N.  J.,  6,  na  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Kelly,  M.  Clyde:  Theschool  as  the  center  of  cooperative 
enterprise.  6,  na  7,  Oct.  1. 

Kendall,  Calvin  N.:  Church  and  school,  14,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Kentucky:  Inadequatepavofteachers,7,na  11,  Dec.l. 

Kenyon.  Senator  Wm.  S.:  Amerlcaniiation  Dili  re- 
ported, 1-2,  3,  no.  0.  Nov.  1. 

Kenyan  Amerlcaniiation  bill,  3,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Kern  County,  Calif.,  Free  library:  Bowerbank  school 
district,  10-11.  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Kilby,  Oov.  of  Alabama:  Report  of  Alabama  Educa- 
tion Commission,  4,  na  2,  July  16. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade:  Quoted,  14,  no.  8,  Oct. 
15. 

Kindergarten  teachers,  suggestions  to,  2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Kindergartens:  and  the  present  crisis  (Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton),  13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  best  introduction  to  school,  11, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15;  curriculum  (International  Kinder- 
garten Union).  7,  na  1,  July  1;  in  many  smaller  tjwns, 
8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  influence  on  American  school,  7,  no. 
1,  July  1;  kindergarten  movement  and  the  Federation 
of  women's  clubs,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1:  Palestine,  5 ,  no. 
12,  Dec.  15;  South  America,  American  kindergarten, 
Chile,  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  States  organixing  for  exten- 
sion, 1-2,  no.  ll,  Dec.  1;  statistics  (Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion), 8.  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Klndergartners:  American,  help  refugee  children  in 
France,  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Americanization,  asked  to 
report  on,  4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  reading  course  for  (Bur- 
eau of  EUlucEktion),  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

King  Albert  and  American  education,  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Kirk,  D.  Jj.:  Dr.  Claxton's  letter  to,  on  teadhers'  sal- 
aries, 10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Knights  of  Ck>lumbus:  Educational  program,  11,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 

"Know-your-own-^State"  study.  State  normal  school, 
Athens,  Ga.,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 


Labor  sdiool  (Lunacharsky).  7,  no.  2,  Jul v  16. 
Ladd,  A.  J.:  On  the  firing  line  in  education,  5,  no.  3, 

Aug.  1. 
Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  Cincinnati.   See 

Cincinnati,  Lafayette  Bkiom  Junior  High  School. 
Lake  County,  8.  Dak.:  Public  health  nuning  (iUus.), 

6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Langeloth,  Pa.:  Teachers'  residences,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Lanner,  Georee  H.:  4,  no.  2.  July  16. 
Lathrop,  Edith:  Harvey's  day  at  Dennys  comer,  7,  no. 

7,0ct.  1. 
Lathrop,  Julia  C:  The  garden  beautiful,  11,  no.  1, 

July  l;  quoted  on  illiteracy  and  child  labor,  6,  no.  11, 

Dec.  L 
Leanie  of  Nations:  Education  in,  12,  no.  2.  Julv  16. 
Leeos,  England:  Training  women  for  the  clothing  trade 

9,no.87oct.l5. 
Legislation,  Educational,  14-16.  no.  1,  July  1. 
Legislative  circulars,  Bureau  of  Education,  14-16,  no.  1, 

July  1. 
Letters  to  teachers  and  other  papers  of  the  hour,  by 

Hartley  Burr  Aleocander,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Lewis.  William  Mather:  Education  to  check  extrava- 
gant buying,  4,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 
Lazinirton,  Ky.:  Bond  issue  carries,  3-4,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Libraries.   ;9Mabo  Public  libraries. 


Lincoln  District,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.:  Salary 
schedule,  0-7,  no.  3.  Aug.  1. 

London  Times.  Educauonal  supplement:  Agricul- 
tural research  and  education  in  Gt.  Brit.,  10,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

London,  University  of:  Degrees  in  commerce,  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1. 

Lo8  Angeles:  Ungraded  rooms,  using,  10,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

1.08  Angeles  school  Journal:  Two  notable  declarations, 
8-9.  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Louderback,  Jessie  L. :  Survey  of  visiting-teacher  work, 
8,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Good  health  chart,  6,  no.  5,  Sept.  1; 
teachers'  salaries,  5,  no.  2.  July  16. 

Lowe  1,  President  A.  L.:  Plea  to  increase  pay  of  teach- 
ing force  at  Harvard,  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Lunacharsky:  Labor  school,  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 

M. 

McBrien,  J.  L.:  Rural  conference,  Berea,  Ky.,  2,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

McCasIln,  R.  S.,  4,  no.  2,  July  16. 

McCIenahan,  P.  E.:  Iowa  minimum  wage  scale  for 
i^eachers,  10-11,  no.  10.  Nov.  15;  quoted  in  Iowa  back- 
to-sdiool  drive,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  what  Iowa  did,  14,  no. 
2,  July  16. 

McDaniel,  CM.:  Quoted  on  teacher  shortage,  12,  no. 
IL  Dec.  1. 

McDowell,  F.  M.:  Junior  college  movement  shows 
rapid  growth,  2-3,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

McDowell,  Mt9.  Marion:  Describes  plans  for  housing 
teachers  in  mining  communities.  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

l^aeterlinck,  Maurice:  Quoted  on  happiness,  14,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Maine:  Physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 
school  support  gains,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  Teacher  "  Platts- 
burgs"  (rotating  plan  of  training  teachers  for  rural 
schools),  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Maine  town  increases  salaries,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Manual  training  teachers:  Foreman  training  pro- 
posed, 9,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  High  standards  urged  bv 
conference  of  specialists  in  industrial  education,  1-2, 

Mi  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Ml  perintendent. 

Ml  »wa  back-to- 

M  ies  in  Lincoln 

M  10.  1,  July  1; 

omics,  adopts 

M  w,  14,  no.  12, 

no.  7,  Oct.  1; 
1;  Stateschool 
BTS  for  Ameri- 

M  ision:  Quoted 

1. 

M  orth  Adams: 

11-12,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Massachusetts  State  normal  school,  Hyannls:  Train- 
ing teachers  for  Americanization.  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Mathematics:  Teaching,  National  committee  on  math- 
ematical requirements,  IC),  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15;  4-5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Matinees  for  school  children:  Evange'ine,  13,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15.  ^ 

Medical  education:  Result  of  war  on,  6,  no.  2,  July  16; 
Rockefe  ler  gift  of  twenty  millions,^,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools:  Gt.  Britain,  Dental.  9, 
no.  1,  July  1;  North  Carolina,  Free  dental  service, 
11,  no.  2,  July  16:  standardizijag  {Dr.  J.  H.  Berkow- 
Itt),  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Medical  schools:  Fewer  students  in,  6,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Meier.  Wi.liam  H.  D.:  Normal  schools  training  garden 
teaoiers,  2,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Memi^iis.Tenn.:  Educational  survey,  1-2,  no.  5,  Sept.l. 

Men  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  Cincinnati: 
State  federation  of  teachers  favored  for  Ohio,  15,  no. 
7,  Oct.  1. 

MenUl  hyziene  of  chUdhood,  by  William  A.  White,  9, 
no.  2.  Jufy  16. 

Mental  tests  Plan  to  use  Army,  in  schools,  1,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Board  of  education: 
Swamped  with  students.  11,  no.  11.  Dec.  1. 

Michigan:  Compulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  consolidation  of  schools,  12.  no.  11,  Dec.  1: 
physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  physical 
training,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  teachers'  certificates 
granted  only  to  citizens  of  the  U.  8.,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Mflltary  trahiing:  The  "R.  O.  T.  C.*',  13-13, 15,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Milk  and  ice  cream  treatment,  Braddock,  Pa.,  7, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Mill  communities:  Education  (Dr.  H.  W.  Foght), 
12-13,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Miller.  P.  G.:  Porto  Rico  needs  teachers  of  English,  11, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Miniature  world  in  a  school  garden,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Minimum  standards  for  chud  welfare,  14-15,  no.  11, 
Dec.1. 

Minimum  wage:  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  8,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

Mining  communities:  Education,  conference,  3.  no.  10, 
Not.  15;  3.  no  11,  Dec.  1;  need  provision  for  housing 
teachers,  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  South  America,  a  copper 
mine  school.  11,  no.  2,  July  16;  what  schools  need,  1, 
no.  0,  Nov.  1. 


Minnesota:  School  law,  14-15,  no.  1,  Julv  1. 
Missionaries:  Educational  progress  in  ChinA  due  to,  12, 

no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Mississippi:  Vote  on  equalization  of  State  school  funds, 

5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Mississippi  normal  college,  Hattiesburg:  Instructors 
expected  to  borrow  salaries  for  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan., 

4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Missouri:  Oimpulsory  education  law,  14,  no.  12,  Deo. 

15;  school  law,  IS,  no.  1,  July  1. 
MitcheU,  Dr.  David:  Nutrition  classes.  New  York  City, 

6,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 

Modem  elementary  school  practice,   by   George   E. 

Freeland,  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
Modem  Junior  high  school  plan  in  new  Alabama  school 

code,  1, 16.  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Monessen,  Pa.:  Work-«tudy-play  plan.  3,no.ll,Dec.  1. 
Money  value  of  education:  Iowa  BacK-to40hool  drive 

uses  charts  from.  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 
Montdalr,  N.  J.:  Keeping  the  children  well,  6,  no.  3, 

Aug.  1. 
Montana:  (Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12,  Dec. 

15;  county  superintendent's  districts  (size  of)  7,  no.  8,;^ 

Oct.  15;  high-school  teacher  training  and  other  items, 

5,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
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the  war  teaches  about  education,  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Moore,  H.  E.:  Letter  from  O.  H.  Burritt  on  college  edu- 
cation for  the  blind,  3,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Moral  education:  Conference,  Winnepeg,  Canada,  8, 
no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

More  money  for  the  schools,  5-6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Morrison,  Martin  A.:  College  and  universities  oooperat- 
ing  with  Civil  service,  2.  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Mothers' pension  laws:  Thirty-nine  States  have,  11, 
no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Moyer,  James  A.:  Massachusetts  extension  work  grow- 
ing, 11,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  Massadiusetts  training  teachers 
for  Americanization,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Municipal  oommissian  of  education,  Porto  Rico,  16, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Museums  and  public  education  (R.  F.  Bach),  7,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1;  service  direct  to  schools.  New  Jersey,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

M\isic:  Instruction,  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  10,  no.  2, 
July  16;  National  rural  conference,  Sioux  Falls,  8. 
Dak.,  favors  more  and  better,  11,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 


N. 

Nankai  school,  Tientsin,  12,  no.  12.  Dec.  15. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  m  Colored  Schools: 

Increased  interest  in  Negro  education  in  the  South, 

13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home 

and  School  Visitors:  Survey  oivisitlng-teacher  work, 

8,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 
National  bureau  of  French-American  correspondence, 

George  Peabody  College,  1,  8,  no.  6.  Sept.  15. 
National  Catholic  War  Council:  Quoted,  7,  no.  9,  Nov. 


stuay  8,  no.  »,  uci.  id. 
National  Education  Association.   Commission  of  the 

revision  of  elementary  education:  Preliminary  state- 
ment, 7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 
National    Education    Association.   Commission    on 

emergency  in  education:  Teachers  should  have  part 

in  determining  educational  polldee,  1-2,  no.  8,  Oct. 

15. 
National  Education     Association.   Committee     on 

health  problems  in  education:  Save  the  eyes  (illus.), 

9,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
National  Geographic  Society:  Makes  its  photographs 

available  for  schools,  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  news  bulletin 

to  be  sent  to  schools,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 
National  League  of  (Compulsory  Education  Officials: 

Annual  convolution,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
National  Research  (Council:  Plan  to  use  Army  mental 

tests  in  schools,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
National  rural  conference.    See  National  conference  on 

rural  education. 
National  Physical  Education  Service:  New  physical 

education  laws.  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
National  Safety  (joundl:  Teaching  safety  in  the  schools, 

St.  Louis,  12,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 
A  national  salary  scale  for  England,  13,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  1920  meet- 
ing, Chicago,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 
National  Union  of  Teachers:  A  national  salary  scale  for 

England.  13,  no.  10.  Nov.  15;  Whitley  councils.  Dis- 
agreement as  to,  16,  no.  1,  July  1. 
National  university  extension  association  on  new  basis, 

12,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Nebraska:   Compulsory  education  law,   15,  no.   12, 

Dec.  15. 
Negro  Organization  Society:  Educational  campaigns, 

6,  na  11,  Dec.  1. 
Negro  Teachers'  AssociAtion  of  Virginia:  Educational 

campaigns,  6,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
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Negroes:  EduoatloDi  Delaware,  Fund  set  aside  (or 
sohoolhooses,  3,  no.  2,  July  16;  eduoational  oampal^ns 
asked  by  Negro  Organ!  (ation  Society  and  Megro 
Teachers'  Association  of  Virginia,  6,  no.  11,  Dee.  1; 
increased  interest  in  the  South,  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15:  in- 
dustrial education  encouraged  by  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
foundation,  ft,  no.  7,  Oct.  l;  North  Carolina,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.l. 

Nevada:  Compulsory  education  law.  15,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

New  books  on  education,  9,  no.  2,  July  16;  5,  no.  3,  Aug. 
1;  9,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  9,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Teachers'  salaries,  6,  no.  11, 
Deo.  1. 

New  Hampshire:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no. 
la,  Dec.  15;  finds  "  officer ''^  designations  helpful,  9, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

New  Holland,  Oa.:  School  gardens,  10,  no.  2,  July  16. 

New  Jersey:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Deo.l5;Erduoation Sunday ,14,no.  8,  Oct.  15:  museum 
service  direct  to  schools,  4,  no.  9.  Nov.  1. 

New  Jersey.    0tate  Department  oi  Education:  Special 

dajrs  and  their  observance,  6,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
/New  MeKico:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  16. 

New  schools  for  old,  by  Evelyn  Dewey,  9,  no.  2,  July  16. 

The  new  spirit  in  education,  8,  no.  10.  Nov.  15. 

New  teachers'  salary  schedules  in  cities,  6-7.  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

New  type  of  teachers'  institute,  Georgia,  2,  no.  5, 
Sept.  1. 

New  York  City:  Junior  employment  service,  5,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15:  nutrition  classes,  6,  no.  12,  Dee.  15. 

New  York  (State):  Compulsory  education  law,  15.  no. 
12.  Dec.  15;  continuation  law,  4,  no.  1,  July  1;  high 
schools,  no  opportunities,  Tioea  County,  7,  no.  1, 
July  1;  kindergarten  association  section  of  State 
teachers'  association  formed,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1;  school 
law,  15,  no.  1,  July  1. 

New  York  Evenins  Post:  King  Albert  and  American 
eduoatioD.  8,  no.  8.  Oct.  15;  public  interest  in  national 
education,  4,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

New  York  Evening  Post  Saturday  MagaEine:  Signs  of 
the  times  rillus.),  5,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

New  York  Natural  History  Museum.  Department  of 
Education.  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Newcastle,  England:  Teachers  ask  advisory  councils, 

8,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Newport  News,  Va.:  Raises  teachers'  salaries,  7,  no.  8, 

Newton,  Mass.:  Teachers'  salaries,  5,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Nicholson,  Briff.  Oen.  W.  J.:  Army  doing  intensive 

Americanisation  work,  3,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Sept.,  1919:  Quoted, 

9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

No  one  guiltless,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 

Normal  schools:  Oklahoma,  Eight  thousand  teachers 
in  summer.  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  share  in  United  States 
social  hygiene  fund,  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  training  garden 
teachers,  2.  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  conference:  Modern  health 
crusade  subject  of  round-table  conference,  8,  no.  7, 
Oct.  1. 

North  Carolina:  Community  school,  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec. 
15;  dental  service,  free  to  school  children,  11,  no.  2, 
July  16;  health  education  and  social  welfare,  3,  no.  1, 
July  1;  Negroes,  Educational  advantages  of,  4,  no.  9, 
Nov.  1. 

North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health:  Free  dental 
service  to  school  children,  11,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Norton,  E.  J.:  Utah  educational  news,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Not  enough  to  live  on,  15,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

'*Not  towns  and  cities,  but  the  States "-«nd  the  Na- 
tion, 4,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Notes  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  by 
Arthur  E.  Shipley,  16,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Nottingham,  England:  Part-time  school,  8,  no.  5,  Sept. 
1:  teachers'  salaries,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 

Nutrition  classes:  New  York  City,  Results,  6,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

O. 

OfAcers,  Garden  Army:  Designations  helpful  In  New 

Hampshire,  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  value,  Baltimore,  Md., 

7,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Ohio:  Teachers  of  Hamilton  County  seek  tenure-of- 

offlce  law,  8,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Oklahoma:  Better-trained  teachers  get  best  results,  10, 

no.  12.  Dec.  15;  compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 

Dec.  16;  normal  schools,  eight  thousand  teachers  in 

summer  normals,  16,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
On  the  firing  line  in  education,  by  A.  J.  Ladd,  5,  no.  3, 

Aug.  1. 
Ona^tory  school  building,  Bureau  of  Education  inves- 

tinting,  4,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
$1,100  minimum  for  rural  teachers,  8.  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Ontario  Canada:  Agricultural  education,  7,  no.  6,  Sept. 

15:  teachers   pledge  themselves   to  nigher   salary 

schedule.  12,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Open  air  schools:  Pennsylvania.  Act  authorizing  school 

directors  to  furnish  necessary  food,  clothing  and  trans  - 

portation  to  pupils  attending.  15,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Open  the  doors  to  child  health  (lHus.).  1,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Opportunities  for  advanced  study,  Edinburgh,  4,  no.  6, 

Sept.  15. 
Oregon:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12,  Dec.  15; 

physical  education  law,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Oregon  agricultural  college:  Emergency  first  aids,  6, 

no.  3,  Aug.  1, 
Orphelinats  Universals  (H.  L.  Borgmao),  5,  no.  4, 

Aug.  16. 
Our  need  of  the  classics  (John  H.  f  Inley),  6-7,  no.  4, 

Aug.  16. 


P. 

Palestine:  Educational  revival.  16,  no.  11,  Dee.  1; 
kindergartens,  5.  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Palmer,  I.uella  A.:  Kindergarten  campaign,  New 
York  State,  1-2,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Parents'  sohool  committees,  Victoria,  10-11,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Parker,  Samuel  Chester:  General  methods  of  teaching 
in  elementary  schools,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Parkin,  George  R.:  American  and  English  education, 
8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Part-time  education:  New  York  (State)  New  continua- 
tion law,  4,  no.  1,  July  1;  Nottingham,  England,  8, 
no.  5,  Sept.  1;  State  laws  requiring  attendance  upon 
part-time  or  continuation  schools,  14,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Teachers'  salaries,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  l. 

Pay  increases  recommended  for  D.  C.  teachers,  1,  15, 
no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Pearl,  CaU.  N.  H.:  Health  by  stunts,  9,  no.  9,  Xov.  1. 

Pearson.  Peter  H.:  War  in  its  effects  on  the  schools  of 
Scandinavia,  \no.  5,  Sept.  1. 

Pearson,  R.  A.:  Quoted  in  Iowa  back-to-!tohool  drive, 
1.2,  no.  3,  .\ug.  1. 

Peiyang  University,  Tientsin,  12,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Compulsory  education  law,  15,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  educational  congress,  9,  no.  10.  Nov.  15; 
school  law,  15,  no.  1,  July  1 ;  teachers' salaries,  2,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Soldier  summer  school,  3, 
no.  2,  .Tuly  18. 

Pennsylvania  teachers:  What  schools  in  mining  com- 
munities need,  1,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  AnnuaJ  convention  of  the  National 
league  of  compulsory  education  officials,  3,  no.  10, 
Nov.  15. 

Photographs  available  for  schools,  7,  no.  11,  Dec.  I. 

Physical  education:  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  list  of 
States  having  bureaus,  7,  no.  12  Dec.  15;cltieslssuing 
reports  apart  from  superintendent's  regular  reports, 
15-16,  no.  8  Oct.  15;  laws,  6,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Physical  training:  Carbon  Coimty,  Utah,  4,  6,  no.  3, 
Aug.  1:  Michigan,  10,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Pittsburgh:  Army  psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15:  oonferenoe  on  education  in  mining 
towns,  3,  no.  10,  Nov.  15: 3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

Pittsburgh,  University.  Kxtenslon  di>'ision:  Confer- 
ence on  education  in  mining  towns,  3,  no.  10,  Nov. 
15:  3,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 

"Plattsburgjr,''  Teacher,  Maine,  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11, 
no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Play:  Value  of  (R.  D.  Chadwlck),  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 

Plight  of  educated  classes  in  Germany,  10-11,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15. 


PolUtJter,  Mrs.  Alice  k.,  5,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Porto  Rico:  Legislature  abolishes  school  boards,  16, 

no.  2,  July  16:  needs  teachers  of  English,  11,  no.  2, 

July  16;  school-home  gardens  doubled  in,  and  other 

items,  1,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Posters:  Better  salaries  for  teachers,  1,  no.  10,  Nov.  15; 

do  you  know?  6,  no.  1,  July  1;  Iowa  Back-to-school 

drive,  2,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  Lexington  bond  campaign, 

3,  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Practical  education:  Now  type  of  teachers'  Institute  in 

Georgia,  2,  no.  5,  Sept.  1. 
Principals,  School.  Bee  School  principals. 
Principles  and  metnods  of  industrial  education  for  use 

in  teacher  training,  by  William  H.  Dooley,  9,  no.  11, 

Dec.!. 
Private  aid  to  education:  Delaware,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont, 

3.  no.  2,  July  W;  9,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Private  schools  In  Hawaii  must  be  authorised  by  public 

school  authorities,  12-13,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Problems  of  National  education,  by  twelve  Scottish 

educationists,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Professor,  Plight  of  the,  16.  no.  2,  July  16. 
ProiSress   in    uniform    school   statistics,  5,  no.  10, 

Nov.  15. 
The  project  method  in  education,  by  Mendel  E. 

Branom,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Project  work,  Home:  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  12-13, 

no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Teachers'  salaries,  13,- no.  7,  Oct.  1; 

1,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Providence  college,  R.  I.,  opened,  5,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 
Psychology  tests  for  teachers,  7,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
PubUc  educaUon  in  the  United  States,  by  F 11  wood  P. 

Cubberlev,  9,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 
Public  Health  Department:  Bill  to  create,  14,  no.  1, 

July  1. 
Public  interest  in  national  education.  4,  no.  5.  Sept.  1. 
Public  libraries:  Ciechoslovak  Republic,  9,  no.  S,  Oct. 

15. 
Public  schools:  Number  of  children  per  teacher  in 

cities  of  100,000  and  over,  15,  no.  11,  i)ec.  1;  See  alw 

under  names  of  cities. 
Publicity,  Educational:  Forty  reasons,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1; 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  6,  no.  10,  Nov.  15:  Maryland  Federar 

tion  of  Women's  Clubs.  6,  no.  1,  July  1:  West  Virginia, 

6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  Lexington,  Ky.,  3-4,  6,  no.  12, 

Deo.  16. 
Pupils  per  teacher.  Wide  variation  in,  15,  no.  11, 

Dec.  1. 
Purdie,  E.  C:  Auckland  seeks  principal  for  Auckland 

Training  College,  3,  no.  6,  Sept.  1. 


Quick,  Herbert:  The  country  school,  9,  no.  9,  Nov.  I. 


R. 

"R.  O.  T.  C,"  by  Afajor  Charles  W.  EUiott,  12-13, 

15.  no.  9,  Nov.  1 . 
Racine,  Wis.:  Teachers'  8alarie«,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Randall,  J.  L.:  Kssentials  in  a  garden  program,  7,  no. 

10,  Nov.  15;  U.  8.  Garden  School  Army,  5-6,  no.  6, 
Sept.  15. 

Ranger.  Walter  P!.:  Urges  better  teacher  trahiintr,  9, 
no.  10,  Nov.  15. 

Raymond,  EditJi  K.:  American  kindergartners  help 
refugee  children  in  France.  14,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Read  books  about  your  Job  (iUus.).  1,  no.  12,  Deo.  15. 

Readers  for  bllfed  attending  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing: Law  providing  funds  for,  in  various  States,  3,  no. 

4,  Aug.  16. 

Reading,  Pa.:  School  gardens,  7.  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Reading  courses:  For  kindergartners,  2,  no.  6,  Sept.  15: 

State  educatioa  departments  cooperating.  Home 

reading  courses,  1, 16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 
Reconstruction  in  education:  After-the-war  program 

for  the  advancement  of  public  education  (F.  K. 

Spauldlng),  12-16,  no.  2.  July  16;  spirit  of  service 

must  be  fostered  (C.  R.  Mann),  1, 16,  no.  1,  July  1. 
Red  cross— Junior  membership:  American  Red  cross 

and  the  American  schools,  8,  no.  12,  Dec.  15;  Idaho, 

? laced  on  regular  school  program,  6,  no.  7,  Oct.  1: 
unior  Red  cross  and  the  schools,  8,  no.  8,  Oct.  15: 
Junior  Red  Cross  news,  1,  5,  no.  5,  Sept.  1;  work 
outlined,  4.  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 
Redfleld,  Ethel  £.:  Teaching  thrift  in  Idaho,  10,  no. 

7,  Oct.  1. 

Reed,  Mrt.  Anna  Y.:  Asks  cooperation  in  vocational 
guidance  work  in  cities,  4,  no.  7,  Oct.  1. 

Reinsch,  Mtnister  to  China:  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  national  education  formed,  5,  no.  4,  Aug.  la. 

Reserve  officers'  training  corps:  See  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Results  of  nutrition  classes,  G,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Retirement  of  teachers,  16,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

The  returning  soldier  and  education  for  the  farm,  9-10, 
no.  2,  July  16. 

Revising  elementary  education,  7-8,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 

Rhode  island:  Americanication,  theme  of  program, 
Columbus  day,  15,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  Commissioner  urges 
better  teacher  training,  0,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  compulsory 
education  law.  16,  no.  12,  Dec.  16;  educational  notes, 

5.  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  school  enrollments  heavy,  15,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15;  school  law,  8,  no.  6,  Sept.  15;  teachers'^ organ- 
isation seventy-five  years  old,  6  no.  10,  Nov.  is. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  Seventy-fifth 

anniversary,  5.  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School:  Cooperative  course  for 

teacher-training,  7,  no.  6,  SepjL  15. 
Rhode  island  State  College:  Cooperative  course  for 

teacher-traininF,  7,  no.  6,  Sept.  15. 
Rhodes  scholarships:  American  and  English  education, 

8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1;  American  s<^olars  exempt  from 
Greek,  6,  no.  2,  July  16;  names  of  American  scholars, 

11,  no.  10,  Nov.  15;  new  plan  for,  2,  no.  4,  Aug.  16. 
Richmond,   Ind.,    Paladium:  Who  can   blame  the 

teacher?  8,  no.  7.  Oct.  1. 
Richmond,  Va.,  limes-Dispatch:  Quoted,  15,  no.  7, 

Oct.  1. 
Rockfeller,  John  D.:  Gift  for  medical  education,  8,  no. 

9,  Nov.  i. 

Rogers,  A.  A.:  A  case  for  canning,  3,  no.  5.  Sept.  1. 

Rotating  plan  for  training  rural  teacher),  Maine,  5,  no. 
2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Rural  communities:  Children's  bureau  teaches  rural 
mothers  by  automobile  clinic.  16,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Rural  conference.  See  Conference  on  rural  education 
and  rural  life. 

Rural  life  and  education,  7,  no.  7,  Oct.  1;  12-13,  no.  11, 
Dec.  1;  10-11,  no.  12,  Dec.  15. 

Rural  schools:  As  a  selective  agencv,  16.  no.  8,  Oct.  15; 
Maryland,  Schools  and  State  college  to  cooperate  in 
making  boys'  and  girb»'  clubs  a  success,  6-7,  no.  8, 
Oct.  15;  North  Carolina,  Free  dental  ser\'ice,  11,  no. 
2.  July  16;  salaries  and  supervision  (Harris  Hart), 
13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15. 

Rural  teachers:  Maine,  Rotating  plan  for  training 
(Teachers'  Plattsbure),  5,  no.  2,  July  16;  11,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15;  salaries,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  8,  no.  12, 
Dec.  15. 

Rusk,  Robert  R.:  Experimental  education,  9,  no.  2, 
July  16. 

Russia:  Education. "  Unity  "  school,  7,  no.  2,  July  16. 

Ryan,  Orson:  Health  program,  6,  no.  3,  Aug.  1;  phys- 
ical training.  Carbon  County,  Utah,  4,  no.  3,  Aug.  1. 


Safety:  Teachhig  in  the  schools,  12,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
St.  Louis:  Teaching  safety  in  the  schools,  12,  no.  10, 

Nov.  15. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Teadiers'  salaries,  6,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Salaries:  And  supervision  for  the  rural  school  (Harris 

Hart),  13,  no.  8,  Oct.  15;  elementary  school  principals, 

14,  no.  7,  Oct.  1:  William  Howard  Taft  on,  13,  no.  11, 

Dec.  1 .    See  alto  Teachers'  salaries. 
Salary  advances  in  Pasadena,  11,  no.  7,  Oct.  I. 
Salary  campaign  "can  not  fail"  {Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton), 

10,  no.  10,  Nov.  15. 
Salary  increases  in  Providence.  4,  no.  11,  Dec.  1. 
Salary  increases  that  are  of  little  avail,  8,  no.  9,  Nov.  1. 
Salary  schedule  in  a  West  Virginia  district,  6-7,  no.  3, 

Aug.  1. 
Salesmanship  study.  Importance  (F.  V.  Thompson), 
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SPIRIT   OF   SERVICE   MUST   BE    FOSTERED, 

SAYS  C.  R.  MANN. 


Special  Bulletin  Reviews  National  Spirit  in  War-Time  Educa- 
tion and  Suggests  Ways  of  ConserVing  It— UniYcraal  Serv- 
ice, Physical  Exercise,  and  Turner  Principle  Discussed. 

"  There  must  be  some  means  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  service," 
asserts  C.  R.  Mann  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion analyzing  the  means  of  preserving  for  peace  times  the  spirit 
of  the  schools  during  the  war. 
"  Perhaps  some  sort  of  required 
universal  service  may  be  need- 
ed to  secure  the  same  result  In 
peace.  Or  perhaps  It  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  persistent 
cumi)aign,  like  the  food  conser- 
vation campaign,  carefully 
organized  In  every  community 
and  patiently  sustained  by  in- 
telligent cooperation  of  the 
sdiools.  Congress  will  have  to 
decide  soon  which  method  is  to 
bv  followed. 

"  In  the  second  place,  there 
must  be  some  form  of  physical 
exercise  and  drill  that  result 
iu  fine  physical  set-up,  good 
coordination,  precision,  prompt- 
ness, self-discipline,  and  the  in- 
stinctive habit  of  doing  one's 
best  under  all  conditions  as  a 
aatter  of  course.  During  the 
war  military  training  proved 
to  be  a  most  effective  means 
for  accomplishing  these  all- 
important  ends  quickly  and  on 
a  national  scale.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  ways  of  secur- 
thls  result,  but  the  schools 
hitherto  have  not  paid  mucli 
attention  to  them,  while  mUJ- 
tary  training  makes  the  devel- 
opment of  these  qualities  one 
of  Its  first  aims. 

"In  the  third  place,  the 
school  work  may  be  made,  far 
more  Impelling  if  it  is  organ- 
ized In  accordance  with  the 
Turner  principle.  The  Army  does  this  by  analyzing  carefully 
each  Job  and  leading  a  man  to  master  it  by  a  series  of  real  ques- 
tions, problems,  and  projects  that  the  student  must  work  out  for 
himself.  The  activities  of  the  household,  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  may  be  treated  effectively  by  this  method. 
The  humanities  and  the  sciences  lend  themselves  equally  well  to 
manipulation  by  It.  When  intelligently  used  It  releases  creative 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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ALABAMA  SURVEY  REPORT  NOW 

BEFORE  PEOPLE  OF  ALABAMA 


Bureau  of  Education  Makes  Its  Report  to  Survey  Commis- 
sion— Legislation  to  Be  Sought  at  Special  Session — Needs 
of  State  as  Rural  and  Industrial  Commonwealth  Stressed. 


EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

[From  Survey  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.] 

Rural  Edacation. — ^The  State  of  Alabama  must,  at 
whatever  cost  may  be  necessary,  at  the  peril  of  fall- 
ing relatively  further  behind  in  agriculture  than  she 
now  is,  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  all  her 
rural  people.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
must  be  gpiven'a  rich  agricultural  content,  growing 
out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  and  turning 
back  into  these  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  skill. 

Education  in  the  Cities. — ^The  large  industrial 
cities  must  sooner  or  later  establish  and  maintain 
technical  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade. 
For  the  present  the  courses  of  study  in  the  city 
schools  need  to  be  enriched  with  a  larger  content  of 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their  practi- 
cal applications  in  the  shop  and  mill. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. — ^A  recent  health 
survey  of  the  State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average 
of  approximately  one-q[uarter  of  all  the  people  are 
sick  all  the  time.  More  than  a  third  of  the  young 
men  examined  for  admission  to  the  Army  were  found 
unfit  for  full  military  service.  What  is  needed  is 
good  sanitary  engineering  everywhere,  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  preventive  medicine  on  the  part  of  all  physi- 
cians, a  proper  care  for  the  health  of  children  in 
school  and  home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  health,  the  establish- 
ment of  right  health  habits,  and  such  physical  edu- 
cation and  training  as  will  contribute  to  health  in 
the  Alabama  climate  and  make  for  strength  and 
bodily  control. 


A  better  system  of  education  for  Alabama  rests  with  the  i)eople 
of  the  State.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  transmitted  its 
report  to  the  special  survey  commission,  with  definite  recom- 
mendations. Whether  action 
is  taken  will  depend  on  the 
force  of  the  appeal  made  by 
the  report  to  the  general  public 
and  the  legislators  of  Alabama. 
The  report  is  constructive 
throughout.  It  does  not  min- 
imize difficulties  or  gloss  over 
evils.  It  Is  very  frank  In  show- 
ing that  there  are  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  It  Is 
equally  frank  In  pointing  out 
some  of  the  good  things  that 
were  found.  It  tells  the  people 
of  Alabama  what  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  asked  to 
tell — the  truth;  and  It  maps 
out  a  program  of  betterment 
based  on  the  needs  of  Alabama 
as  a  rural  and  Industrial  Com- 
monwealth eager  to  give  its 
children  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  life  in  a  modern 
world. 

The  outstanding  needs  of  the 
Alabama  system  are  summa- 
rized under  the  following  three 
heads:  Greatly  Increased 
school  support;  more  efficient 
instructional  and  supervisory 
staff;  better  adjustment  of  ail 
teachers'  agencies. 

In  a  chapter  of  the  report 
outlining  the  fundamental  needs 
of  the  State,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  says : 

"Any  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation must  take  hold  on  the 
life  of  the  people  for  whom  It  is  designed,  and  must  be  such  as 
to  make  them  Intelligent  about  the  life  they  live,  the  work  they 
do,  the  social  and  political  units  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal, 
and  on  an  understanding  of  which  their  welfare  and  life  may 
depend.  The  educational  system  of  a  democracy  must  insure  to 
all  full,  free,  and  equal  opiwrtunity  for  that  kind  and  degree  of 
education  that  will  develop  most  completely  the  native  ability  of 
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each  and  the  highest  degree  of  manhood 
of  all,  with  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  the  sweetness  and  li^Jjht  which  we  call 
culture.  It  must  prepare  for  life,  for  mak- 
ing a  living  by  some  form  of  useful,  intel- 
ligent, and  skillful  work,  and  for  the 
<lutles  and  responsibilities  of  citizensliip. 
It  should  include  body,  mind,  and  soul- 
Its  aim  should  be  individual  happiness 
and  social  welfare.  Its  justification  Is 
the  service  of  intelligence  and  good  will 
which  results  in  material  wealth,  social 
purity,  civic  righteousness,  and  political 
stability  and  power.  For  its  support, 
therefore,  it  has  first  an  indisputable 
claim  on  all  the  i^sources  of  the  State  and 
all  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  .such  education  are  uni- 
versal, but  their  application  is  dei)eudent 
on  local  environment  and  historical  con- 
ditions. 

EiMatton  f«r  Acrlcnltsre  and  Earal  Life. 

•^Agriculture  has  been,  is,  and  no  doubt 
will  long  remain  the  occupation  and 
source  of  support  and  wealth  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
Were  the  State  a  one-crop  State,  limited 
in  possibilities  by  soli  and  climatic  condi- 
tions to  a  very  few  crops  closely  relateil 
in  nature  and  in  methods  of  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  but  growing  abundantly 
in  a  virgin  soil  not  needing  drainage  to 
make  it  productive  or  care  and  skill  to 
save  it  ft*om  erosion  and  depletion,  Ala- 
bama's problems  of  agriculture  would  be 
fewer  and  simpler  than  they  are.  Effec- 
tive methods  of  cultivation  might  then  be 
acquired  principally  by  tradition,  and  this 
part  of  the  life  of  the  State  would  depend 
somewhat  less  on  the  work  of  the  schools 
than  it  now  does.  The  same  would  be 
true  if  farming  were  carried  on  under  a 
feudal  system,  or  under  conditions  that 
would  permit  a  few  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  men  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
many,  who  ^vould  then  need  only  to  follow 
faithfully  the  directions  given  by  their 
leaders.  But  the  conditions  are,  as 
already  shown,  far  different,  and  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  State's  chief 
Indnstry  without  educational  preparation 
for  It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

"With  all  its  rich  possibilities  Ala- 
bama is  still  in  practice,  especially  in  its 
most  fertile  sections,  largely  a  one-crop 
State.  In  a  section  in  which  evei-y  acre 
might  with  proper  drainage  be  made 
productive,  on  which  the  most  modern 
labor-saving  machinery  might  be  used 
without  obstacles  of  stones  or  hillsides, 
which  would  produce  abundant  harvests 
of  corn  and  small  grains,  clovers,  grasses, 
beans,  peanuts,  and  potatoes,  and  which 
Las  been  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
profitable  live-stock  growing,  white  and 
colored  farmers,  land  owners  and  ten- 
ants, cultivate  only  a  small  fraction  of 


the  land,  for  the  most  part  with  the 
simplest  Implements  and  tools^  with  lit- 
tle or  no  use  of  modern  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery &r  of  steoJitiL,  gasoline,  or  electric 
power,  growing  a  crop  the  amount  of 
which  Is  strictly  limited  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  cultivation  and  the  sole 
use  of  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  in 
its  harvesting. 

"  So  agricultural  Alaluima  has  not 
grown  rich  and  can  not  until  conditions 
are  changed  radically.  Only  1  acre  in  4 
being  cultivated  and  productive,  the  hard- 
earned  profits  of  this  fourth  acre  must 
carr^'  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for 
Itself,  but  for  the  3  noni>rodnctIve  acres 
also,  unless  the  taxes  on  the  fourth  aero 
are  redu(?e<l  to  an  amount  no  larger  than 
the  1  productive  acre  should  pay.  So 
tile  State,  as  a  whole,  does  not  gi-ow  rich 
from  its  agricultural  lamls^  nor  can  it 
ever  do  so  until  her  agricultural  people, 
white  and  colored,  are  so  Instru^ed  and 
trained  that  they  can  and  will,  under 
their  own  initiative  and  direction,  as 
American  farmei-s  must,  make  bettor  and 
fuller  ase  of  her  gi-eat  and  varied  agricul- 
tural possibilities. 

Indutriid  EdiicstlBn. 

"  The  products  of  the  field,  of  the  forests, 
and  the  mines  of  the  State  may  continue 
to  be  sold  at  low  prices  as  raw  material 
or  in  a  low  state  of  manufacture  in  which 
tlie  cost  of  material  is  the  principal  ele- 
ment, and  Uihor  and  skill  and  taste  only 
minor  elements ;  or  they  may  be  changed 
into  products  in  which  skill,  labor,  inven- 
tive ingenuity,  and  cultivated,  produc- 
tive taste  count  for  much  more  than  raw 
material  and  nmltiply  original  values 
many  times.  Wlietber  the  one  or  the 
other  thing  shall  take  place  will  depeml 
not  so  much  on  capital,  which  is  mobile 
and  which  flows  readily  to  those  places 
where  abundant  raw  material  and  skill 
and  energy  exist,,  and  which  with  a  Kttle 
Iielp  is  quiclcly  created  by  these,  but 
nither  on  the  education  whlHi  the  State 
shall  provide  for  its  people  in  its  cities 
and  industrial  centers.  There  is  abund- 
ant proof  that  skill  and  desire  and  energy- 
and  understanding,  all  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, win  attract  to  the  place  where 
they  are  found  both  capital  and  raw  ma- 
terial,  enhancing  the  value  of  both. 

"Abundance  and  variety  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  tlie  sources  of  power,  mild- 
ness of  climate,  and  cheapness  of  living 
all  mark  Ahibama,  and  especially  the 
part  of  it  above  the  line  of  falls,  as  the 
proper  home  of  large  and  varied  indus- 
tries in  textiles,  woods,  and  metals;  but 
these  are  as  yet  hardly  more  developed 
tlian  is  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  841  nie  reason.  For  industrial 
knowledge  and  skill  the  State  has  relied 


almost  wholly  on  the  outside  world  and 
has  been  content,  with  fiimisliing  its 
share  in  unskilled  labor  at  the  low  price 
of  unskilled  labor  when  there  has  been  a 
(iemand  for  it,  and  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  demand  created  by  those  educated 
and  trained  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the 
industries  of  the  State  have  not  benefited 
her  own  people  as  they  might  have  done. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. 

No  amount  of  mental  education  can 
make  a  people  eflicient,  prosperous,  and 
happy  if  physical  development  is  neg- 
lected; nor  can  any  amount  of  material 
wealth  comr>ensate  for  lack  of  health. 
I'he  warm  climate  of  Alabama,  the  slug- 
gishness of  its  streams  In  their  lower 
courses,  and  the  marshy  character  of 
much  of  the  land,  yet  undrained,  give  rise 
to  many  diseases  unknown  in  other  cli- 
mates and  increase  the  prevalence  of 
others.  A  recent  health  survey  of  the 
State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average 
of  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
people  are  sick  all  th<»  time,  ilore  than  a 
third  of  the  young  men  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Army  were  found  unfit  for 
fuU  military  service.  These  facts  indi- 
cate a  very  large  and  unnecessary  amount 
of  suffering  and  an  equally  great  loss  in 
productive  jKJwer.  Men  unfit  for  military 
service  are  also,  to  an  extent  at  least, 
unfit  for  productive  labor.  If  500.000 
people  are  sick  all  the  time,  as  revealed 
by  the  health  survey  referred  to,  we  have 
some  basis  for  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
cost  i.et  us  suppose  only  one-half  of 
tli«9e  are  of  producing  age,  a  very  low 
estimate,  and  that  the  i)ro<luctive  power 
of  these  would  average  only  $500  a  year 
if  they  were  w*ell — again  a  low  estimate. 
We  have  thus  a  loss  of  $125,000,000  a  year 
In  the  productive  power  of  this  State. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  time  of  those 
wlM)  care  for  the  sick  and  the  loss  through 
reduced  efliclency  of  those  who  have  been 
sick,  even  after  they  are  counted  as  well, 
and  to  these  add  the  loss  through  the  low 
rate  of  efficiency  of  the  hxindretls  of  thou- 
sands who  have  not  been  fully  developed 
physically  and  are  therefore  lacking  in 
strength,  hardihood,  and  control  of  body, 
and  the  $125,000,000  may  well  be  doubled. 
A  loss  too  large  is  this  for  a  State  like 
Alabama  to  continue  to  bear,  If  it  can  be 
avoliled.  Ami  much  of  it  can  be  avoidetl. 
Most  of  the  diseases  from  which  the 
people  of  Alabama,  and  especially  the 
I)eople  of  the  open  country  and  rural  vil- 
lages and  towns,  suffer  are  easily  prevent- 
able, and  the  open  climate,  the  possibili- 
ties of  outdoor  life,  and  the  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  foods  that  cai*  ha^made 
available,  all  should  contribute  ^irtti^lWt- 
ter  health  of  the  people.  What  is  needed 
is  good,  sanitary  engineering  everywhere, 
a  witle  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  BIG 
PROGRAM  FOR  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  SOCIAL 
WELFARE. 


County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  for 
Every  County,  Better  Compulsory 
Education  Law,  More  Money  for 
Health  Work — Social  and  Recrea- 
tional Needs  to  be  Looked  After  by 
Paid  Officer. 


C'ounty  l)oards  of  public  welfare  for 
every  c*<ninty,  with  paid  superintendents 
In  olinrijo,  constitute  one  of  several  im- 
portant measures  recently  introduced  in 
North  (\u-olina  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
proRnim  of  social  construction,  health, 
and  education  covering  the  entire  State. 

Other  measures  passed  by  the  1919 
legislature  provided  for  a  juvenile  court 
in  every  county;  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  care  and  training  of  mental 
(Ufectives;  a  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance and  child-labor  law  that  requires  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  to 
attend  school  for  the  full  term  and  pre- 
vents the  working  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  industrial  establishments ; 
a  six-months  school  in  every  district  of 
the  State;  increase  in  teachers'  salaries 
of  about  50  per  cent;  and  a  series  of 
health  measures  providing  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  80,000  insanitary  privies  at 
schools  and  elsewhere,  dental  treatment 
of  50,000  school  children,  Increased  ap- 
propriation for  county  liealth  work,  and 
instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  sex. 

What  Coonty  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  Will  Do. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  boards 
of  public  welfare  to  unify,  correlate,  and 
develop  all  the  local  agencies  and  mobilize 
the  whole  community  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding wholesome  living,  working,  and 
i-ecreatlonal  environments. 

According  to  the  new  act  these  boards 
will  visit  the  public  institutions  of  the 


on  the  part  of  all  physicians,  a  proper 
care  for  the  health  of  children  in  school 
and  home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  health, 
the  establishment  of  right  health  habits, 
and  such  physical  education  and  training 
as  will  contribute  to  health  in  the  Ala- 
bama climate  and  make  for  strength  and 
bodily  control.  Such  care,  instruction, 
and  training  should  be  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  all  schools  and  the 
polvte^hnic  institute,  the  girls'  technical 
iij  •re,  and  the  university,  with  Its 
school  of  medicine,  should  train  .sanitary 
engineers,  teachers  of  health  and  physical 
training,  and  piiysiclans  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  supply  all  the  necnls  of  the  State. 


county  and  make  suggestions  as  to  their 
improvement  and  economical  manage- 
ment. They  will  study  all  manner  of 
public  welfare  and  social  questions  as 
they  arise  in  the  county  and  not  only 
advise  with  the  county  superintendent, 
but  also  with  all  the  other  officials.  Not 
only  will  they  be  concerned  with  all 
these  questions  and  problems,  but  they 
will  suggest  and  help  inaugurate  various 
movements  of  a  constructive  nature  that 
seem  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  Qimrterly  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  suggests  that 
there  should  be  one  woman  on  the  board. 
Tlie  bulletin  says: 

"  The  women  are  now  leading  in  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  community  prog- 
ress, and  not  only  should  they  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board,  but  should  have  a 
leading  Influence  In  all  measures  designed 
for  the  public  welfare  and  Improvement. 
The  members  should  not  be  selected  on 
account  of  their  church  or  political  af- 
filiations, but  solely  from  a  standpoint 
of  usefulness  and  suitability.  AVhen  thus 
selected  they  will  be  the  recognized  lead- 
ers In  community  construction.  AVith  a 
suitable  man  for  county  superintendent, 
and  with  a  devoted  county  board  of 
charities  and  public  welfare,  a  county 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  Its  social 
problems  In  a  constructive  and  efliclent 
way,  relieve  distress,  alleviate  poverty, 
care  for  neglected  children,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  in  a  way  heretofore 
undreamed  of  in  each  county." 

Many  Ways  in  Which  Connty  Saperintendeiita 
of  Pablic  Welfare  Can  Be  Uicfvl. 

"The  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  has  the  opportunity  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  officials  in  the  county," 
says  the  State  bulletin  already  referred 
to.  "There  are  certain  specific  things 
that  he  must  do  everywhere.  After  these 
are  done  there  are  all  manner  of  ways 
in  which  he  may  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity, and  his  success  and  usefulness 
will  depend  upon  his  own  skill,  energy, 
initiative,  and  capacity  for  leadership. 
Every  community  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
county  l)oard  of  charities  and  public  wel- 
fare, the  county  supeiintendent  must 
study  ways  and  means  of  solving  them. 
His  duties  are : 

"To  act  as  probation  officer  to  the 
county  juvenile  court,  if  there  be  but  one 
court  in  the  county,  and  if  more,  to  be 
the  chief  probation  officer.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  must  be  in  touch  with  all  the 
neglected,  dependent,  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, and  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
investigate  their  surroundings  and  seek 
means  of  protecting  them  in  their  own 
homes  or  on  probation,  or  of  getting  thegi 
into  suitable  homer  "'•  ^^^^'tltu^l-ns. 


Acts  ai  Chief  School  Attendance  Ollccr. 

"He  acts  as  chief  school  attendance 
officer  of  the  county,  and  to  him  will  be 
reported  by  the  school  officials  all  children 
in  their  respective  districts  who  are  not 
attending  school  as  provided  by  law.  In 
all  these  relations  he  is  the  next  friend 
of  the  child  and  must  work  always  In  his 
behalf.  He  must  find  out  why  parents  are 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  and 
seek  to  remedy  the  cause. 

"  As  probation  officer  and  as  school  at- 
tendance officer  looking  out  for  neglected 
and  truant  children  he  will  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  homes  of  such  children. 
Many  of  these  homes,  and  no  doubt  most 
of  them,  are  homes  of  poverty,  neglect,  or 
shlf tlessness,  and  often  ol)jects  of  charity. 
He  must  know  when  charitable  help  Is 
needed  and  when  It  should  be  withheld, 
and  other  means  used. 

"  He  should  know  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  crippled,  and  the  sick  children  of  the 
county,  and  see  that  proper  care  and  at- 
tention Is  given  them,  and  if  they  are  sub- 
jects for  Institutional  care  or  training 
that  they  be  sent  to  the  proper  places. 

"He  win  study  the  subject  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  and  seek  to  intro- 
duce wholesome  agencies  and  to  suppress 
bad  ones  and  to  keep  out  the  vicious.  He 
win  encourage  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds and  games  and  aid  the  officials 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
vice  and  bad  ccmdltlons  generally. 

To  Make  a  Better  and  Clea«er  Commanitr. 

"  He  will  cooperate  with  the  churches, 
the  schools,  and  all  other  agencies  and 
persons  who  are  seeking  to  make  a  ijetter 
and  cleaner  community.  During  the  six 
months  when  the  schools  ai'e  in  operation 
the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws 
will  consume  much  of  his  time,  for  this 
must  be  done  with  tact  and  discrethm 
and  with  a  view  of  helping  parents  to  see 
the  error  of  not  doing  their  best  to  keep 
the  children  in  school.  The  poor,  the  sick, 
the  afflicted  will  always  be  with  u.s,  and 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  understand  how  far 
these  causes  go  toward  truancy  at  school » 
and  to  seek  to  remedy  them." 


AN   EDUCATION    BILL   FOB  IBELAND. 


Xike  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  also  to 
have  a  comprehensive  etlucation  bill.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  four  experts  on 
education,  named  by  Mr.  A.  Samuels, 
attorney  general  for  Ireland,  Is  to  frame 
an  educational  measure  Intended  to  link 
up  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
establish  continuation  schools,  and  create 
facilities  for  technical  e*lucatlon.  The 
announced  hope  of  those  interested  is 
"  that  in  spite  of  the  .sectarian  differences 
that  prevail  in  Ireland,  the  bill  will  be  so 
framed  as  to  safeguard  in  every  passible 
way  all  religious  views  and  tenets." 
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SHOULD  RESULT  IN  BETTER 
HOMES. 


Final  Test  of  Home-EooiitniiicB  Teach- 
ing Is  Resiilto  in  Comnimtty,  Says 
Wisconsin  Official  —  Reconstractiaf 
the  Domestic  Science  Kitchen. 


Is  your  domestic-science  teacher  mak- 
ing herself  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  com- 
iimnity? 

This  is  the  final  test  of  tlie  teaclier  of 
clothing  nud  foods  in  any  school,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  State 
sui^rvisor  of  home  economics  for  Wls- 
conshi. 

In  her  bulletin  on  "  Reconstnictlon  hi 
the  domestic  science  kitchen,"  just  Is- 
8ue<l  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Goodspeed 
points  out  that  conditions  of  home- 
economics  teaching  have  changed  materi- 
ally, and  that  if  the  teacher's  work  is 
actually  to  prcxluce  results  in  the  house- 
holds from  which  her  pupils  come,  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  physical  equipment 
and  ever>'thlng  else  connected  with  tlie 
course  must  be  ndapteil  to  local  com- 
munity needs. 

Discussing  the  traditional  "  liollow- 
square  **  arrangement  of  domestic-science 
desks,  Miss  Goodspeed  says : 

"Any  arrangement  that  brings  the  girls 
closer  together  Is  more  conducive  to  class 
discussion  than  either  the  hollow  sqimre 
or  group  arrangement,  so  that  It  Is  sug- 
l^estcd  that  for  this  10  or  15  minute  period 
that  the  class  gather  about  one  table, 
i>ringlng  tlieir  tools,  or  that  a  group  of 
chairs  be  provided  for  this  pun^o^e  at  one 
end  of  the  kitchen,  or  that  the  class  meet 
in  tlie  sewing  room  and  gather  about  a 
long  table  and  after  the  discussion  go 


PERTINENT  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  QUESTIONS. 

Is  the  woTk  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  eomiaaiLity? 

Are  the  pupils  cooking  in  too 
small  quantities  for  practical 
home  training  T 

Are  lire  discnssions  on  cloth-' 
ing  and  food  problems  going  on 
daily  in  these  classes? 

Does  the  kitchen  look  like  a 
sanitary,  cheerful,  and  conven- 
ient workshop? 

Is  the  teacher  dressed  in 
washable  dress  and  apron  while 
teaching  lessons  in  cooking? 

Is  your  teacher  making  her 
influence  felt  in  the  homes  in 
your  community? 


into  the  kiteh^a  for  the  practical  work 
of  the  lesson. 

"Free  discusidon  on  the  part  of  the 
student  Is  the  basis  of  good  teaching  in 
home  making.  For  hy  this  means  tlie 
teacher  leanis  tlie  different  types  of 
Itonies  represented  in  the  class,  their 
varions  standards  of  Uviag,  and  should 
base  her  work  upon  tlie  needs  of  these 
families." 

Tite  Wisconsin  builetln  urges  suptuln- 
tendents  and  principals  to  take  an  active 
Interest  in  the  domestic-science  work. 
It  declares: 

**  Exi)erlence  has  shown  that  some  prln- 
clpnls  and  superintendents  assume  that 
they  are  not  <.*omi)etent  to  make  suggeo- 
tlons  mid  otlierwlse  supervise  cooking  and 
sewing  classes.  As  a  result,  it  often  ap- 
pears that  the  work  is  not  adapted  to 
home  needs,  the  pace  of  tlie  classes  tdow, 
and  the  general  results  unsatisfactory. 
Superintendents  can  and  should  supervise 
even  if  the  technicalities  are  beyond  them. 
The  general  principles  of  class  manage- 
ment are  the  same  in  domestic  science  as 
m  the  ordinary  classroom  and  laboratory. 
The  domestic-science  teachers  need  the 
lielp  and  advice  of  the  superintendent." 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN  STUDENTS. 


Twenty-five  to  Eie  Awarded  in  1919-2&~ 
Students  with  Indocrtrial  Experience 
also  to  Be  Eligible. 


The  Society  for  American  Fellowships 
In  French  Universities,  which  In  1917 
published  a  volume  on  Science  and  l-earn- 
Ing  in  France,  announces  that  it  will 
award  25  fellowships  to  qualified  Ameri- 
can students  for  tlie  coming  academic 
year  1919-20. 

The  official  announcement  states  that 
I  be  society  has  been  organized  by  friends 
of  French  science  and  learning  to  "  assist 
in  estflbllshing,  in  its  proper  place  of 
eminence  in  the  mind  of  the  Americfan 
public,  the  standing  and  repute  of  French 
sc'holnrshlp."    It  says : 

"  In  order  to  readjust  the  true  balance, 
which,  for  various  reasons  has  long 
existed  in  this  country  in  favor  of  the 
German  universities,  It  is  propo.sed  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  bwly  of 
unlvewlty  scholars  who  by  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  French  achievements 
will  be  In  a  position  to  restore  in  all 
branches  of  Anierlcnn  public  opinion  the 
Just  stntUB  of  French  science  and  learning 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  place  of 
France  in  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  by  such  means  that  those 
peoples  of  the  world  who  cherish  the  same 
ideals  of  democracy,  justice,  and  liberty 


will  come  to  know  each  other  better,  and 
to  cooi)erate  more  and  more  in  the  realU 
zatlon  of  their  common  hopes  and  ambi« 
tions." 

College  Gradaatei  and  Men  With  Indostrial 
Expcrienee  SoughL 

The  fellowships  will  be  of  the  value  of 
$1,000  a  year  for  two  years  and  will  be 
ci>en  to  properly  qualified  American  citi- 
zens whether  college  graduates  or  with 
exi)erience  in  Industrial  establlslimente  in 
work  requiring  high  technical  skill.  Ap- 
plications must  be  sent  in  by  September  1 
and  the  awards  will  be  made  shortly  after 
that  date. 

Mr.  Chnrles  A.  Coffin  Is  acting  chalr- 
msin  of  tlie  .^oclety  and  Mr.  Myron  T.  Her- 
rick  the  treasurer.  The  secretary,  from 
•.vhom  full  Information  may  be  obtained 
as  to  the  methods  of  application  and  con- 
ditions of  the  awards,  is  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel, 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


NBW  CONTINUATION  LAW. 

The  amended  vocational  school  bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
is  <me  of  tlie  most  comprehensive  continu- 
ation school  laws  In  the  United  States. 

The  act  provides ; 

1.  T4mt  part-time  or  continuation 
classes  shall  be  established  In  cities  and 
scliool  districts  having  a  population  of 
5,000. or  more  inbabltttn.ta.  The  cities  are, 
requlretl  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  begin  to  operate  and  maintain 
such  part-time  classes  on  the  opening  of 
the  public  schools  in  September,  1920,  and 
shall  annually  thereafter  in  September 
open  and  maintain  additional  schools  and 
classes  so  that  by  the  opening  of  the 
public  selioois  in  September,  1925,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  classes  shall  liave 
been  established  to  afford  the  required 
instruction  provided  for  In  the  act. 

2.  That  each  minor  under  the  age  of 
18  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance  upon 
a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  shall 
attend  part-time  or  continuation  classes 
for  not  les8  than  four  hours  iier  week 
nor  more  than  eight  houi*s  per  week  for 
36  weeks  during  the  scliool  year.  The 
attendance  upon  a  part-time  school  shall 
be  between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  the  Indu.stiial 
Conmiission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  shall  make  a  survey  of  each 
city  or  district  to  ascertain  the  industrial, 
commercial,  economic,  and  social  needs 
of  each  city  or  district  and  the  benefits 
and  opportunities  to  1)e  alCorded  through 
the  estabHshment  of  sach  -part-time  or 
continuation  classes. 
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TEACHERS'  COUNCIL 
FORMED  IN  WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


'Board  of  Education  Authorizes  New 
Body,  Following  Request  of  Teachers' 
Unions — Councils  in  Other  Cities. 


Formation  of  a  council  to  Include  teach- 
ers and  other  school  employees  was  au- 
thoriased  by  the  Washington  (D. .  C.) 
Board  of  Eklucation  at  its  meeting  on 
June  12.  The  teachers  of  Washington, 
through  their  organization,  had  requested 
that  such  a  body  be  formed,  and  the 
board  had  previously  indicated  Its  favor- 
able attitude. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  step  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  closer  and  more  helpful  contact  and 
relation  between  the  board  of  education  and 
the  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees  In 
the  system,  of  the  board  of  education  approves 
the  Immediate  formation  of  a  council,  to  be 
constituted  as  follows: 

First  The  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  white  schools,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  colored  schools, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  admlnistratlTe 
officers ; 

Second.  Five  delegates  from  the  high  school 
and  normal  teachers ; 

Third.  Eight  delegates  from  the  grade 
teachers ; 

Fourth.  Three  delegates  from  all  of  the 
other  teachers  not  included  in  the  above 
groups ;  and 

Fifth.  Three  delegates  from  employees  not 
included  In  any  of  the  above  groups. 

For  Pemaaent  Organisation. 

The  representatives  from  the  several  groups 
above  named  to  be  respectively  chosen  at  a 
meeting  open  to  all  members  of  the  groups,  and 
these  meetings  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  shall 
then  be  organized  by  the  group  itself. 

That  all  groups  electing  delegates  be  re- 
quested to  confer  upon  their  delegates  the 
power,  if  it  seems  advisable  to  all  of  the 
groups,  to  convert  this  preliminary  organtsa> 
tion  Into  a  permanent  council. 

That  as  soon  as  notified  of  tike  organization 
above  contemplated,  the  president  of  the  board 
siial]  fix  a  •date  for  a  conference  between  the 
council  and  the  board  of  education  to  con- 
sider— 

First.  The  advisability  of  permanency  in 
organisation ; 

Second.  The  preparation  of  school  estimates ; 

Third.  To  confer  with  the  board  generally 
on  matters  of  policy ;  and 

Fourth.  The  fixing  of  regular  dates  during 
tke  year,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  for 
conferences  between  the  said  oounell  and  the 
board  of  education  and  an  arrangement  for 
emergency  conferences. 

TsadMffs'  Coandls  In  Other  Citiss. 

The  requests  for  a  teachers'  council 
followed  an  Investigation  made  early  in 
1919  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers*  Union,  of  which  Miss 
Cecilia  P.  Dnlin  was  chairman.  The  re- 
port described  the  operation  of  teachers' 
coQDcils  In  Boston,  ChicagOi  Cleveland, 


Minneapolis,  New  Britain*  New  York,  St. 
Paul,  and  a  few  other  cities. 

ProblcBis  for  the  Toadwrs*  GovncO. 

The  report  defines  the  teachers*  council 
as  an  adyisory  body  of  teachers  called  to 
confer  with  the  superintendent.  It  ^in- 
merates  as  among  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  teachers*  council  changes 
in  courses  of  study  and  textbooks,  sani- 
tation of  buUdings,  discipline  of  pupils, 
salary  increases  and  schedules,  and  sub- 
stitute service;  and  it  suggests  that  for 
discussion  of  subjects  like  these  the 
teacher  members  of  a  council  bring  first- 
hand knowledge  and  experience  that  are 
invaluable. 

What  Makes  an  BffsctlTe  CoaadL 

In  discussing  the  factors  that  make  an 
elTective  council,  the  report  says: 

"To  be  effective  a  council  must  be 
invested  with  power  conferred  by  the  ad- 
ministrative office.  Therefore  the  initia- 
tion of  a  council  must  proceed  through 
invitation  from  the  superintendent  or 
board  of  education. 

"In  most  instances  where  councils 
exist  there  has  been  enthusiastic  and 
hearty  cooperation  between  the  teaching 
body  and  administrative  powers.  There 
has  been  some  friction  and  disagreement, 
resulting  usually,  however,  in  conciliation 
or  compromise. 

"  The  superintendents  and  boards  em- 
powering councils  report  generally  that 
the  conferences  bring  great  help  to  them, 
and  cooperate  most  enthusiastically  and 
intelligently  with  the  administrative  of- 
fice. Superintendent  Spauldlng,  of  Cleve- 
land, in  an  article  in  the  October  Sdiool 
Review,  speaks  highly  of  such  coopera- 
tion and  its  advantages.  He  inaugurated 
two  councils — ^^linneapolis  In  1914  and 
Cleveland  in  1917.  Superintendent  Jack- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  says:  *I  would  say 
that  the  educational  council  was  of  more 
help  to  the  superintendent  than  to  the 
teachers.    It  keeps  the  superintendent  in 


touch  with  the  teachers,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives bold  meetings  of  their  con- 
stituencies after  each  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, reporting  and  getting  advice,  so  that 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  are 
made  aware  of  the  teachers'  opinions.* 

"Where  adverse  criticism  Is  given  of 
councils  it  is  along  the  following  lines: 
Too  little  interest  exhibited  by  the  mass 
of  teachers  in  instructing  their  council 
representatives;  a  lack  of  balance  In  the 
representation  of  the  various  groups,  one 
group,  such  as  elementary  schools, 'having 
many  more  representatives  than  the  high- 
school  group;  and  too  little  initiative  in 
the  introduction  of  discussion.  These 
flaws  In  the  council  movement  can"  easily 
be  eliminated  before  organizing  by  care- 
fully surveying  the  conditions  which  ex- 
ist in  a  school  system.*' 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  the  action  of  many 
boards  of  education  in  Wisconsin  In  rela- 
tion to  the  salary  question.  The  little 
city  of  Middleton,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased the  salary  of  high-school  teach- 
ers from  $90  a  month  to  $125.  Stoughton 
asked  the  superintendent  to  surrender  his 
contract  for  next  year  and  accept  in  its 
stead  a  contract  at  an  increase  of  $400.. 
His  salary,  as  agreed  upon  for  the  next 
three  years,  will  be  $3,200,  $3,400,  and 
$3,000.  It  is  reported  that  Edgerton  will 
pay  the  superintendent  $3,300  next  year 
and  $3,600  tlie  following  year.  Two 
Rivers  will  pay  $3,250.  Many  country 
districts  have  almast,  if  not  quite,  dou- 
bled salaries. 

These  are  merely  illustrations  and  indi- 
cations. This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  have 
to-day  an  inflated  currency  which  makes 
the  dollar,  worth  only  about  half  what  it 
was  worth  but  a  short  while  ago.  But 
even  before  this  took  place  salaries  were 
much  too  low. — Wisconsin  Educational 
News  BuUetin, 


Teachers'  Councils  in  Various  Cities. 

(From  "Teaohsrs'  CkxiiicUs,"  a  report  by  the  Grade  Teadiers'  UnliHi,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910.) 


City. 

Date. 

Nvm- 

bsroC 

tsadi. 

sia. 

Num- 
ber in 

ooim- 
cil. 

How  empowered. 

How  eleoted  or  diosen. 

Meetings. 

Boston 

Chicsgoi 

Cleveland 

ms 
ms 

1917 
1914 
19U 
1918 

1913 

3,300 
7,000 

3,500 

1,000 

300 

23,000 

1.000 

23 

74 

20 
41 
fiO 
45 

13 

By  superintendent, 

wbo  is  a  member. 

By  superintendent. 

do 

President  of  22  teachers'organ- 
izations  arc  members. 

Teadkers  were  divided  into  74 
groups,  each  electing  1  mem- 
ber to  council. 

Groups  elect  members  by  bal- 
lot. 

Election  of  members  directly 

Electton    of    members   by 
groups. 

Members  of  groups  elect  2  or  3 
delentes  lo  a  oonferenoe, 
which  elects  members  of  the 
council. 

Groupseiect  members  to  coun- 
cil. 

1  each  school  month. 

On  call  of  superin- 
tendent. 

3  each  semester. 

Minneapdis... 

do 

6  a  year. 

New  Britain.. 
New  York.... 

St.  PauL.4 — 

do 

By  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

By   disrter   from 
city  government. 

1  each  month. 

1  each  school  month. 

Do. 

*■  This  council  went  out  of  existence  when  BUa  Flagg  Young  was  removed  from  office. 
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TWENTY-TWO  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
SHARE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE  FUND. 


Interdepartmental  Board  Announces 
Awards— Will  Study  Educational 
Value  of  Motion  Pictures  Used  in 
Anti-vice  Campaign. 


Twenty-two   normal    schools,   colleges, 
and  universities  In  19  States  had,  up  to 
June  21,  had  their  applications  approved 
for  aid  from  th«3  educational  research  and 
development  fund  of  the  United  States 
Intel-departmental  Social  Hygiene  Board. 
The  money  Is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  or   completing  the   organiza- 
tion  within  those  institutions  of  "De- 
partments of  hygiene,  the  curriculum  of 
which  shall  Include  courses  and  confer- 
ences   In    informational    hygiene,    and 
courses,  conferences,  and  training  in  the 
applications  of  hygiene,  emphasizing  with 
appropriate  and  due  proportion  and  with 
proper  tact  and  persistency  tlie  serious 
importance    of    the    venereal    diseases, 
their   causes,   carriers,   and   prevention; 
and  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the 
other  Important  facts  and   applications 
of  general  hygiene,  individual  hygiene, 
group  hygiene  and  intergroup  hygiene." 
The  list  is  as  follows:  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Alcorn  A. 
&  M.  CJoUege   (colored),  Alcorn,  Miss.; 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
ra. ;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge, 
Mass.;    University   of  Missouri,   Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege,   Greeley,   Colo.;    New    York    State 
Teachers'  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C;  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.;  Uni- 
versity   of    Pennsylvania,    Phlladelphta, 
Pa. ;     State     Normal     School.     Cheney, 
Wash. ;  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  AVis. 

Y/iU  Stadr  Sex  FilniB. 

An  appropriation  was  made  from  this 
same  fund  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  informational  and  educative  values 
of  certain  motion-picture  films  that  are 
belnir  used  in  the  campaign  against  vene- 
real disease.  This  investigation  Is  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Watson  and  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap. 
Ill  cooperation  with  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Dr.  S.  I. 
Franz,  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  Prof.  R.  S.  Woo<l worth, 
of  the  Psychology  Department  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

The  membership  of  the  board  is  as  fol- 
lows: Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary 


of  War;  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  Lieut.  Col,  W.  F.  Snaw.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieut.  Commander 
J.  R.  Phelps,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  N.; 
Asst.  Surg.  .G«i.  0.  C.  Pierce,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service;  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  executive  secretary,  (1800  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C). 

REPORTS  ON  GARY  SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE. 

The  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounces that  any  of  the  volumes  of  the 
reports  constituting  the  Gary  survey  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  on  application  to 
the  board,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  list  of  reports  is  as  follows: 

The  Gary  schools:  A  general  account 
by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man. 

Organization       and       administration. 
George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bachman. 
Costs.    Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph 
Bowman. 

Industrial  work.    Charles  R.  Richards. 
Household  arts.    Eva  W.  White. 
Physical   training  and  play.     Lee   F. 
Hanmer. 

Science  teaching.    Otis  W.  Caldwell. 
Measurement    of   classroom    products. 
Stuart  A.  Courtis. 

The  board  has  also  announced  for  Im- 
mediate publication  and  free  distribution 
the  following: 

Public  Education  In  Delaware:  A  sur- 
vey of  the  schools  of  Delaware,  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  new  State  edu- 
cational code  passed  by  the  legislature  as 
a  result  of  the  survey. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  MaiyUnd  ranks  Und  m  UDcoacj  unont  all  the 
StatM? 

That  a  laite  pnmoctioii  of  our  acbooU  ana  rapraach  co a 
ccU-rMfMcdng  State) 

That  tkcf*  is  an  appaning  ■cardiy  of  tralnad  tMchcn? 

That  Maiyland  ranki  JSrd  amonft  aU  the  Stataa  In  bar 
Dumber  of  high  school  studcnu? 

Ttec  whUa  she  ranks  4ch  in  the  length  of  school  year,  she 
stands  Mth  hi  awrage  attendance? 

That  because  73,0M  thlldrcn.  for  whom  fautruction  had 
Iwen  provided  by  the  Stat*,  were  abacnt  from  school  last  fear. 
Che  cost  of  teadiing  those  who  wera  present  was  hicrcased 
tl2.M  per  chikl. 

That  Marylaod  epends  only  19  cents  bi  sach  tlM.M  of 
estimated  wealth  for  public  achools,  when  the  sfcrage  for  the 
entire  United  Statee  U  35.7  cents? 

That  lMltimora«pends  only  $»€.•*  for  sa^  pupil  In 
attendance,  when  the  aversge  hi  dtiss  of  IM.OM  bihi 
and  over  throughout  the  country  is  951MI 

That  the  average  safatfy  of  aoounQF  teacfasr  IS  only  t5M.lt. 
and  that  of  a  dty  teacher  only  faM.M? 

That  Maryland  raidcs  Mth  In  avanags  espenee  per  capita  of. 
echool  popuhitlon  (S-IS  years),  aqmidfaig  oo&  tU.«4.  as  against 
an  averags  elaswhere  of  «22.n? 

That  Baltimoro  teachers  taught  more  children  last  year 
Chan  they  did  the  year  befora,  and  for  |3t,0M  lees  salary? 

That  Maryland  has  had  a  compolsMy  school  sttsndaaoa 
law  only  sines  1916,  and  that  In  both  the  subMqusnt  spsdal 
And  ngular  sessions  of  tlis  General  Aseembly  determined 


SOUND  BUSINESS  TRAINING 
FOR  ENGINEERS. 


Conferenee  Emphasizes  Need  for  Both 
Types  of  Education  and  Experience. 


WHY  STAND  IN  OUR 
OWNUGHT? 

UBUBO  BT  tlia  tfASTlAKD  ftOBATIOM  Of  •OMBrS  OUia: 

How  Maryland  calls  attention  to  its  educa- 
tional needs.  (Reduced  facsimile  of  circular 
distributed  by  the  State  FcderaUon  of  Women's 
Clubs.) 


Resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference 
on  business  training  for  engineers  and 
engineering  training  for  students  of  busi- 
ness, which  was  held  in  Washington  June 
23-24,  put  this  Important  group  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  sound  business  training 
for  engineers.  The  resolutions  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Industrial  and  commercial  development 
has  created  a  demand  for  men  with  technical 
engineering  training  and  business  ability. 
Manufacturing  industries  arc  seeking  engineers 
to  qualify  to  serve  in  capacities  requiring 
sound  business  training.  Banks  and  brokers 
also  need  men  with  business  training  and  the 
engineering  point  of  view.  This  ncetl  is  rap- 
idly increasing  and  bids  fair  to  demand  a  large 
number  of  technically  trained  men  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

2.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  engineering  subjects  should 
be  emphasised  wherever  possible  in  euRineer- 
Ing  instruction.  This  may  be  done  by  empha- 
sising the  problems  of  values  and  costs  In  tho 
regular  technical  work  and  by  Introducing  or 
extending  courses  In  general  economics,  cost 
accounting,  business  organization,  and  business 
law  Into  the  engineering  curricula.  These 
courses  should  l)e  designed  particularly  to  meet 
the  neetls  of  the  engineering  student. 

3.  The  engineering  phases  of  economic  sub- 
jects should  be  emphasized  wherever  possible 
in  commercial  instruction.  Students  in  com- 
mercial courses  should  also  be  given  opportu- 
nity to  take  special  courses  In  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  engineering,  so  th.at 
they  may  understand  in  general  terms  the 
operation  of  power  plants  and  transportation 
systems  from  the  engineering  point  of  view. 

4.  It  Is  also  urged  upon  all  institutions  with 
departments  In  engineering  and  economics  or 
commerce  that  they  consider  some  plan  of  co- 
ordination to  develop  a  course  in  preparation 
for  those  careers  wherein  practical  training  in 
modern  languages,  In  the  essentials  of  engi- 
neering, and  business  theory  and  practice  have 
been  found  to  be  both  helpful  and  necessary. 

Need  for  Well-Trained  Engineers. 

In  discussing  the  conference  Dr.  Glon 
I^vin  Swiggett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, under  whose  direction  two  pre- 
liminary conferences  on  this  subject  have 
been  held,  stated  that  Its  purpose  was  to 
direct  public  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
positive  need  in  our  country  for  an  In- 
creasing supply  of  well-trained  young  en- 
gineers to  enter  upon  business  careers, 
with  promotion  in  the  direction  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  management.  "  In 
large-scale  industrial  production  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,"  says  Dr.  Swiggett, 
"the  man  of  the  future  most  helpful  in 
eliminating  waste  of  machinery,  mate- 
rials, and  men,  overcoming  the  present 
shocking  percentage  of  loss  in  these 
three  things,  is  the  man  whose  training 
i-epresents  a  combination  of  the  essentials 
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INFLUENCE  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN ON  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 


Freedom  to  Experiment  Left  Important 
Results,  Says  Bureau  Bulletin— Value 
as  Part  of  Whole  School  Should  Be 
Increased — Need  for  More  Funda- 
ment)il  Coordination  Between  Kinder- 
garten and  Grades. 


••The  kinilergnrten  has  exerted  a 
marked  and  lasting  Influence  upon  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  school,"  asserts 
Bulletin  1919,  No.  16,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  which  contains  the  report  of 
the  International  kindergarten  Union  on 
"  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum."  "  That 
Influence  is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment kindergarten  teachers  were  allowed 
freedom  to  work  out  their  own  ideals 
and  methods.  The  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  an  institution  has  been  amply 
dennmstrated.  As  an  organic  part  of  the 
school  as  a  whole,  however,  its  value  can 
be  appreciably  increased.  In  order  to 
realize  this  greater  value,  its  work  needs 
organizing  so  as  to  show  how  its  own 
lines  of  work  form  the  foundation  of  that 
which  is  to  follow.  This  doubtless  im- 
plies some  reorganisation  of  its  own 
work  and  also  of  that  of  the  first  grade. 

Af*  4  to  8  Om  FMtod. 

"The  present-day  conception  Is  that 
the  period  from  4  to  8  years  in  a 
child's  life  is  psychologically  one  period, 
and  that  the  methods  of  both  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  should  possess  the 
same  general  characteristics.  Where  this 
conception  is  logically  carried  out,  there 
is  no  break  between  kindergarten  and 
first  grade.  Where  the  break  exists,  it  is 
evident  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
lacks  the  right  foundation,  or  that  the 
work  of  the  one  has  not  been  organized 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  other. 

"  The  fact  that  a  more  fundamental  co- 
ordination between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  first  grade  is  needed  is  increasingly 
recognized,  and  some  valuable  beginnings 
In  this  direction  have  been  made.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  the 
problem  seems  to  be  one  for  the  kinder- 

of  engineering  and  a  Imowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  business  practice. 

"  There  is  some  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  term  commercial  engineer  for  thia 
new  type  of- trained  engineer,  but  our 
committee  has  diaeovered  through  two 
preliminary  private  conferences  that 
many  universities  and  colleges  have  al- 
ready felt  the  demand  from  industry 
and  commerce,  and  are  endeavoring;,  in 
some  way  to  meet  it  with  the  coming 
8cho(H  year." 


garten-primary  supervisor  to  solve  in  co- 
operation with  both  kindergarten  teach- 
ers and  primary  teachers. 

LmIk  ttf  CNnMn  VlMnMlst. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  such  super- 
visors meet  in  attempting  its  solution  is 
the  lack  of  a  common  viewpoint  on  the 
part  of  the  two  groups  of  workers.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  ac- 
quaintance of  both  groups  with  present- 
day  educational  theory  and  its  implica- 
tions as  to  methods  in  both  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade.  Several  books 
have  been  written  recently  that  will  fur- 
ther this  acquaintance.  These  Interpret 
the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  kindergar- 
ten teacher  more  adequately  than  they 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  grade  teacher.  An  understanding  on 
the  part  of  each  group  of  the  work  of  the 
other  is  essential,  however,  if  the  de$ir?d 
coordination  is  to  be  effected. 

It  was  because  of  this  feeling  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  on 
the  part  of  school  people  is  necessary  to 
enable  kindergarten  teachers  to  do  their 
own  best  work  and  to  make  possible  the 
needed  coordination,  that  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  kindergarten  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  undertook  to 
organize  a  curriculum  showing  in  some 
detail  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of 
kindergarten  education  in  its  several  as- 
pects. The  group  of  kindergarten  teach- 
ers to  whom  the  task  was  delegated  be- 
lieve a  restatement  of  aims  and  methods 
in  terms  of  present-day  educational  the- 
ory to  be  essential  to  its  fullest  accom- 
plishment. They  hoped  that  such  a 
statement  would  enable  kindergarten 
teachers  who  are  still  following  tradi- 
tional methods  to  see  their  work  in  a  new 
light  and  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  changes  now  advocated  in  kindergar- 
ten material  and  methods.  They  hoped 
that  the  statement  would  aid  primary 
teachers  to  see  the  psychological  basis  for 
kindergarten  procedure,  and  show  them 
wherein  their  own  methods  might  need 
changing  in  order  to  secure  real  continu- 
ity of  experience  for  the  child  during 
these  early  school  years. 


A  first-hand  account  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  In  the  soldiers*  university  of 
the  A»  E.  F.,  at  Beaune,  France,  is  given 
in  the  June  18  issue  of  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Healtli  aad.a  good  coBBtitu- 
tionaie  better  than  all  gold,  and 
a  strong  body  than  wealth  in 
great  measure. 

— Ecclesiastes, 


NO  HIGH-SCHOOL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  FOR  THESE 
CHILDREN. 


Teachers  of  Tioga  County,  N.  T.,  Find 
Half  Their  Childiw  Not  Within  Bea- 
aonabte  Reach  of  High  School — **  Far 
from  Democratic,"  Says  Supt.  Good- 
ricii* 


Of  the  919  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  18  living  in  the  second  super- 
visory district  of  New  York  State  (Tioga 
County),  522  live  so  far  from  a  high 
school  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attend  and  live  at  home,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  district  conducted  by  the 
teachers.  In  discussing  the  findings  of 
the  survey,  Supt.  BI.  Delos  Croodrich 
says: 

"Parents  very  properly  feel  that  they 
should  know  where  their  children  are  at 
night,  and  they  object  to  sending  them 
away  to  liigh  school.  As  a  result  we  find 
boys  and  girls  after  reaching  the  sixth 
grade  losing  interest  In  their  studies  be- 
cause they  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  high-school  education.  Retardation 
becomes  apparent,  pupils  call  for  work- 
ing papers  and  pass  down  to  the  younger 
pupils  a  feeling  of  discouragement. 

"•nie  teacher  tries  hard  to  combat 
this  situation,  but  after  repeated  failures 
to  urge  pupils  onward  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  useless. 

••Conditions  are  far  from  democratic 
when  pupils  in  one  school  are  deprived 
of  the  educational  advantages  offered  in 
other  districts,  and  these  conditions  will 
never  be  righted  until  every  boy  and  girl 
is  offered  a  high-school  education  within 
walking  or  driving  distance  of  his  home." 

PvpOi  Not  StaTlnff  In  School. 

The  data  compiled  by  the  teachers 
show  that  204  of  the  919  pupils  live 
within  walking  distance  (less  than  2 
miles)  from  high  school,  and  193  within 
driving  distance  (2  to  4  miles  from  high 
school),  while  173  pupils  live  at  a  dis- 
tance of  betwe^i  4  and  6  miles,  249 
pupils  between  6  and  8  miles.  Over  100 
pupils  actually  live  more  than  8  miles 
from  high  school. 

As  a  result  of  the  handicaps  involved 
in  distance,  109  pupils  under  18  left 
school  last  year,  as  compared  with  only 
67  who  entered  high  school. 


Training  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
recognized  necesMty  for  every  well-or- 
ganized industrial  establii^ment  Very 
simple  processes  have  slight  need  of  it; 
but  no  process,  no  matter  how  simple,  but 
will  be  better  for  well-thought-out  meth- 
ods of  training.^Fronfc  L.  ^Imm, 
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Official  Organ  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Department  of  tbe 
Interior. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  CommUsloner  of  Education. 

Terms :  School  Lifb  is  mailed  free  to  State, 
city,  and  county  superintendents,  principals  of 
high  schools,  and  a  few  other  admlnlstratiye 
officers.  Additional  subscriptions,  50  cents  a 
year. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  should  be  made 
by  cash  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 


NO  ONE  GUILTLESS. 


Last  issue's  stories  of  school  needs  in- 
volved Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Porto 
Rico.  This  issue  center  about  New 
York  and  Alabamn»  It  will  come  as  a 
revelation  to  many  that  In  the  great  Em- 
pire State,  with  all  that  it  is  doing  for 
education,  there  are  still  districts  w^here 
more  than  half  the  boys  and  girls  are  not 
within  such  distance  from  high  school  as 
to  be  able  to  reach  it  every  day. 

No  State — no  community — can  afford  to 
feel  that,  no  matter  what  other  States, 
may  be,  its  education  is  superlatively 
good.  There  are  very  low  teacher  sal- 
aries in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina; 
there  are  children  without  schools  In  Mon- 
tana as  well  as  Mississippi;  and  all 
the  States  can  show  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  education  that  indicate  how  much 
iwogress  is  still  to  be  made. 


OHIO  TEACHERS  SEEK  TENURE-OF-OFFICE 
LAW. 


UesoUitions  signed  by  every  teaciier  in 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  the  county  in 
which  Cincinnati  is  located,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  asking 
the  enactment  of  a  temire-of -office  act  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  one-year 
contract  system. 

Without  regard  to  what  tlie  local  con- 
<litlons  may  be,  the  teachers  are  clearly 
in  line  with  modern  educational  opinion 
in  asking  i)ermanency  of  tenure.  Survey 
reports  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
have  quite  generally  assumed  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tenure-of -office  law  as  a  funda- 
mental measure  of  protection  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

Teachers'  retirement  systems,  now  in 
operation  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
make  necessary  a  tenure-of-offlce  act.  As 
the  teachers  say  In  their  petition: 

"  Dismissal  entails  a  hardship  on  teach- 
ers at  any  time,  but  becomes  doubly  se- 
vere when  it  deprives  them  of  their  pen- 
sions, which  are  nothing  more  than  de- 
ferred salary  payments  that  have  been 
counte<l  upon  as  a  protection  in  old  ago 


and  as  a  measure  of  compensation  for  the 
meager  salaries  received.  Subserviency 
causes  discontent  among  teachers,  makes 
teaching  unattractive  to  Americans,  and 
compels  the  most  efficient  teachers  of 
character,  initiative,  and  ability  to  leave 
the  field  of  teaching  and  to  enter  other 
lines  of  work,  where  the  whim  of  a  single 
Individual  can  not  deprive  them  of  a 
livelihood." 


THE  STUDY  OP  BNGU8H  IN  ENGLAND. 


President  Fisher,  of  the  British  Board 
of  Education,  has  appointed  a  depart- 
mental committee  to  inquire  into  the  ix)- 
sitlon  occupied  by  English  language  and 
literature  In  the  educational  system  of 
England,  and  to  advise  how  its  study  may 
best  be  promoted  in  schools  of  all  types, 
including  continuation  schools,  and  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education,  with  special  regard  to  (1)  the 
requirements  of  a  liberal  education;  (2) 
the  needs  of  business,  the  professions,  and 
the  public  service;  and  (3)  the  relation 
of  English  to  other  studies. 

This  move  is  of  great  significance,  com- 
ing as  it  does  just  at  the  time  when  con- 
tinuation schools  are  most  in  the  public 
eye,  and  when  the  traditional  status  of 
the  classics  is  steadily  declining  in  sec- 
ondary education.  It  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  English,  both  from  the  literary 
and  the  scientific  points  of  view,  is  Ideally 
suited  to  take  the  place  of  the  classics. 
As  has  long  been  seen  in  America,  France, 
and  Germany  the  teaching  of  English 
needs  scientific  training  as  much  as  any 
other  branch  of  study.  England  has  only 
recently  awakened  to  the  imperative  need 
of  trained  teachers  of  English.  The  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Education  finds  in  the 
question  a  number  of  points  vitally  re- 
lated to  other  lines,  all«of  which  are  of 
extreme  value  to  American  teachers  and 
pupils  alike:  "Is  it  more  essential,  for 
instance,  that  the  teacher  of  English 
should  know  the  origins  of  the  English 
langimge,  or  the  literary  infiuences  from 
the  classics  and  the  renaissance,  on  Eng- 
lish literature?  Can  history  and  litera- 
ture be  brought  into  closer  relations  in 


The  records   show  that  the 
people  of  this  country  pay  more 
for    chewing    gum    than    for 
schools;  and  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  fathers  who  will 
display  more  bad  temper  over 
buying  their  children  a  60-cent 
arithmetic  for  a  year's  use  than 
over  a  week's  supply  of  tobacco. 
—Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain, 
State  School  Superintendentf 
Georgia. 


the  school  curriculum  than  at  present? 
How  much  grammar  is  necessary? 
Couldn't  oral  composition  and  drama  and 
debate  do  something  to  cure  our  national 
aphasia?  How  can  the  preparatory 
schools  improve  their  English  teaching? 
How  can  the  school  essay  be  redeemed 
from  barrenness?  How  can  examinations 
be  made  a  test  of  English  study  without 
destroying  the  love  of  literature?" 


IMPRESSIONS  OP  A   FRENCH  SCHOLAR. 


Prof.  Charles  Cestre,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  scholars,  who  visited 
American  educational  institutions  during 
the  war,  was  much  Impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  his  reception  at  many  of  the 
places  he  visited,  ei^ecially  on  occasions 
when  he  was  escorted  to  the  platform  to 
address  the  student  body,  after  which  the 
assemblage  would  sing  the  Marsellaise 
and  then  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  His 
impressions  are  duly  recorded  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
PEnseignement. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  M.  Cestre 
was  present  at  the  "  swing  out,"  when  the 
seniors  donned  their  academic  garb.  At 
Yale  the  professors  and  gi*aduate  stu- 
dents gave  a  smoker  ("soiree  ou  Von 
fume  ")  In  honor  of  the  visitor.  At  Colo- 
rado College  he  was  Invited  to  speak  in 
the  chapel  on  the  moral  heroism  of 
France. 

•*  At  Lincoln,  a  city  of  Nebraska,"  says 
M.  Cestre,  *'  I  was  in  a  locality  where 
many  Gorman  immigrants  had  settled. 
On  the  cards  pinned  to  the  guests  I  read 
such  names  as  Goldman,  Fettermann, 
Elche,  etc.  I  turned  toward  the  presi- 
dent and  exprt^sed  my  apprehension,  Inti- 
mating that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
be  discreet  in  this  gathering  and  not  give 
too  free  course  to  my  French  thought*?. 
•  Not  a  bit  of  It.  Say  whatever  you  have 
to  say  as  frankly  as  you  wish.  All  these 
German- Americans  are  good  citizens.' 
Then  I  spoke  about  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
without  hesitation  or  reserve.  Not  only 
was  my  si^eech  roundly  applauded  but 
those  present  arose  and  tendered  me  an 
ovation  with  ringing  hurrahs." 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  invited  Ces- 
tre to  be  the  speaker  at  the  forum — "  that 
is  to  say,  a  public  gathering  where,  after 
the  address,  questions  were  to  be  put  to 
the  speaker."  The  reverend  gentleman 
had  invited  French  officers  from  the  neigh- 
boring camp  to  attend  the  meeting.  In 
the  fervor  of  the  enthusiasm  for  France 
the  questions  were  omitted,  and  M.  Cestre 
*'  had  to  remain  on  the  platform  to  shake 
the  innumerable  hands  extended  to  him 
as  a  sign  of  amity." 

At  the  University  of  California  Prof. 
Cestre  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.    In 
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Chart  Showing  Organization  and  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.     (From  Education  Exhibit,  Interior  Department  Exposition,  May,  1019.) 


conferring  it,  President  Wlieeler  spoke  of 
"  the  living  embodiment  of  a  new,  quick- 
ened frlendsliip  between  old  friends,"  and 
the  French  scholar  concludes  the  account 
of  his  impressions  with  the  comment: 
"Tlie  Americans  brought  to  France  the 
faith  of  their  youth  so  much  like  our  own, 
the  confirmation  of  our  ideal,  the  comfort 
of  profound  sympathy,  and  exalted  confi- 
dence in  France." 


SCHOOL  DENTAL  CONDITION  IN  ENGLAND. 


"The  dental  condition  of  the  school 
children  throughout  England  and  Wales 
remains  very  serious,"  says  the  1917  re- 
port of  the  chief  medical  ofllcer  of  the 
Great  Britain  Board  of  liJducation,  re- 
cently Issued.  "  It  is  estimated  by  author- 
ities throughout  the  country  that  of  the 
total  number  of  children  on  the  registers 
of  elementary  schools,  approximately 
6,000,000,  not  less  than  half  are  in  need 
of  some  dental  treatment,  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  them  are  urgently  so. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  large  body 
of  data  has  been  collected  by  the  board 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  dental 
decay  among  school  children.  Much,  of 
course,  dei)ends  upon  the  standard  of 
examination.  Streaking  generally,  the 
dental  examination  conducted  by  medical 
officers  yields  a  lower  i)ercentage  of  decay 
than  that  conducted  by  expert  dentists. 
The  denti.sts  not  only  have  a  somewhat 
higher  standard  of  what  constitutes  de- 
cay, but  their  examinations  of  the  teeth 


with  probe  and  mirror  are,  of  course, 
more  thorough.  In  many  areas  it  is  found 
that  of  the  children  within  the  specified 
age  group  (6  to  8  years)  inspected  by  the 
dentists  as  many  as  70  to  80  per  cent  re- 
quire treatment.  Some  figures,  for  ex- 
ample, taken  from  the  dentists*  reports 
for  1917  show  the  following  percentages 
of  children  this  age  who  require  treat- 
»»^nt:  Percent 

Acton 86 

I^ewsbury  93 

London 70 

Leeds  87 

Liverpool 80 

Rochdale 94' 

Southport  -    07 

Sunderland 93 

Whitehaven    89 

Wrexham   99 

"It  will  be  understood  that  these 
figures  include  all  degrees  of  carles.  Per- 
fect dentition,  like  perfect  health,  is  ex- 
ceptional. Speaking  generally,  however, 
it  must  be  said  that  a  degree  of  serious 
and  disabling  dental  defect  is  extremely 
common." 


EDUCATION  NO  LONGER  A  LOCAL  ISSUE 

[From  the  Richmond  Virginian.] 

The  number  of  illiterates  wlio  came 
Into  Camp  Lee  from  Virginia  was  ap- 
lialling.  Fine  men  they  were,  by  every 
right  /of  inheritance  from  those  sturdy 
pioneers  who,  300  years  ago,  carved  out 
a  place  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness. 
And  tliey  could  neither  read  nor  write 


because  the  great  State  and  the  Nation 
founded  on  equality  of  opportunity  had 
left  education  to  be  handletl  largely  as  a 
"local  issue."  In  the  camps  they  met 
many  foreigners  unable  to  speak  our 
language,  but  they  met  other  .sons  of  the 
foreign-born,  ihe  first  generation  in  this 
country,  and  these  latter,  b-jcause  they 
had  landetl  In  Bo.ston  or  New  York  or 
some  other  rioh  port  where  the  schools 
were  the  i)ri(lc  of  the  city,  these  first- 
generation  Americans  were  educated,  the 
products  many  of  them  of  the  best  higli 
schools  of  the  land,  many  of  them  uni- 
versity graduates  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  benefits  of  this  land  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Suppose  they  did  have  to  live  in 
crowded  quarters,  education  was  worth 
it,  and  so  the  "  local  issue,  education," 
has  its  share  of  blame  in  creating  the 
slums  of  large  cities  and  their  opi)ortunl- 
tles  for  exploitation,  for  no  immigrant 
father  and  mother,  much  as  they  desire 
country  life,  will  willingly  take  their 
children  away  from  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  city  and  bury  them 
in  the  ordinary'  country  school. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  exist  part 
learned  and  mostly  ignorant,  for  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  will  call  for 
the  votes  of  all  men,  and  many  women, 
and  can  not  be  solved  wisely  by  an  un- 
educated electorate.  The  continuance  of 
our  representative  democracy  depends  on 
our  making  good  those  ancient  pretenses 
of  equality  of  opportunity  and  on  thinU- 
Ing  of  educaticm  in  the  terms  of  the 
Nation  and  not  of  distinct  localities 
Virginia  must  do  its  sliarc. 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


GARDEN   ARBfT   HOLDS  RECORD  FOR  BIG 
THINGS  IN  CENTRAL  STATES. 


The  Central  States  division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  in- 
cluding Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports an  enrollment  of  more  than  600,000 
school  children.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  assemblage  of  children  ever 
organized  to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work  in 
this  territory. 

Each  child  enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 
Army  has  pledged  itself  to  work  in  a 
garden,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  school  authorities  in  these 
States  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren is  properly  supervised.  More  than 
6,500  garden  directors  have  been  engaged 
to  direct  the  work  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. In  many  localities  the  authorities 
of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  have  united  in  employing  the 
same  i)erson  to  act  as  director  of  the 
garden  work  in  the  community. 

Governors,  State  superintendents  of 
education,  and  food  administrators  in  the 
Central  Western  States  division  of  the 
garden  army  have  joined  hands  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
this  national  movement  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  which  has 
for  its  goal  the  production  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  of  foodstuffs  in 
1919,  and  the  cultivation  of  100,000  acres 
of  land  that  would  otherwise  be  nonpro- 
ductive. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  has  set  aside  $1,500  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes  to  the  young  gardeners  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.  A.,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at 
Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  little  soldiers  of  the  school  gar- 
den army,  and  the  "busiest  comer  in 
Cleveland,"  namely.  Ninth  Street  and 
Euclid  Avenue,  is  now  the  scene  of  a 
"  demcMistration  garden."  Here  are 
shown  plans  for  succession  and  "com- 
panion cropping,"  methods  of  making 
compost  heaps,  proper  way  of  tran^lant- 
ing  plants,  liming  of  soil,  and  methods 
of  protecting  plants  against  frost  and 
Insects. 

Evidencing  the  cooperation  that  is  be- 
ing effected  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  the 
fact  that  the  Cedar  Falls  State  Normal 
College  will  have  a  special  coarse  this 
Buxnmec  during  County,  Superintendent 


week,  July  4-11,,  setting  forth  the  value  of 
the  gardening  classes. 

Gov.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Gov.  Good- 
rich, of  Indiana,  have  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in 
their  respective  States,  asking  them  to 
Join  hands  in  the  garden  movement  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
in  Illinois,  through  letters  addressed  to 
school  officials^  has  given  great  aid  to 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
movement,  and  Supt  Hines,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction*  Indi- 
ana, by  oificlal  communication  to  the 
school  men  of  the  State  has  done  much 
to  promote  garden  work  in  Indiana. 

In  Michigan  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  by  agreement  with  the 
State  agricultural  authorities,  is  organiz- 
ing children  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
towns,  villages,  and  cities.  The  State 
Council  of  Def«i8e  of  WiscMisin,  through 
its  representative,  is  cooperating  with  the 
school  officials  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A.  in 
enlisting  thousands  of  children  in  the 
garden  army.  •Minneapolis  is  leading  all 
cities  in  Minnesota  up  to  the  present  time 
in  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A.,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  reorganizing  its  garden- 
ing plans  with  a  view  to  doubling  the 
number  of  enlistments. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in 
Nebraska  and  the  officials  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  school  gardeners. 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  while 
having  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
children,  have  secured  excellent  results 
in  gardening.  Several  Congressmen  in 
these  States  have  given  their  quotas  of 
garden  seeds,  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  school  children  having 
gardens. 


NORTHEASTBRN  STATES  HAVE  400,000. 


The  States  comprised  in  the  Northeast- 
ern Division  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  including  ^Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  D^aware,  Maryland,  and 
Vermont,  report  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
400,000  children  in  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army,  each  cUld  having 
undertaken  the  study  and  practice  of  gar- 
dening under  school  supervision  for  the 
season  of  ldl9,  detc»rmined  to  aid  in 


reaching  the  garden  army  goal  of  the  pro- 
duction of  $100,000,000  in  foodstuffs. 

In  Massachusetts  Boston  leads  the  way, 
with  Springfield,  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Fall  River,  Brookline,  Newton,  Cam- 
bridge, Chicopee,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Law- 
rence, Holyoke,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  New- 
ton, Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Somerville,  Taun- 
ton, Winchester,  Waltham,  and  other 
towns  piling  up  the  enlistments  by  the 
thousands.  The  famous  **  Boston  Com- 
mon "  is  now  the  scene  of  demonstration 
gardening,  as  the  school  authorities  of 
Boston,  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  directors,  are 
establishing  and  maintaining^  a  series  of 
demonstration  gardens  on  this  historic 
Common,  where  children  from  near-by 
schools  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing^ food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  is  expected  that  teachers 
from  throughout  the  country  will  visit 
these  demonstration  gardens  when  in  Bo»- 
ton  this  summer. 

Practically  every  city  and  town  in  New 
Hampshire  has  organized  definitely  for 
garden  work,  with  enthusiastic  diildren 
wearing  the  insignia  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.  A, 
a  service  bar  with  the  crossed  hoe  and 
rake.  New  Hampshire*s  State  superin- 
tendent of  instructiOD  has  adopted  the 
garden  army  organization  as  the  definite 
plan  for  garden  work  to  be  done  in  the 
"  Granite  State."  The  State  board  of  edu- 
cation at  a  recent  meeting  directed  that 
gardening  Instruction  shall  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  school  work.  Larger 
cities,  like  Manchester,  Concord,  Nashua, 
and  Keene,  have  children  enrolled  in  the 
garden  army  by  the  thousands,  while  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  liave  hundreda 
in  the  garden  army  companies.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  New 
Hampshire  is  enrolled  in  the  U.  S.  S.  G. 
Army. 

In  Maine,  a  similar  co(H)eration  be- 
tween School  Garden  Army  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools  has  been  equally 
gratifying,  as  most  of  the  larger  cities  in 
Maine,  aad  a  large  proportion  of  the 
smaller  ones,  have  sent  in  records  of  large 
enlistments,  and  in  Maine,  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  parochial  schools  are 
making  an  admirable  showing. 

New  Jersey  affords  an  example  of 
what  school-supervised  gardening  mean^. 
Gardening  has  been  officiaUy  adi^ted  att 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Slate  De^ 
partment  of  Education^  and  pnicticaUx 
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every  town  and  city  in  New  Jersey  has 
companies  enrolled  in  the  School  Garden 
Army,  nsln^  material  and  $;ardening  in- 
structions from  Trenton,  through  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  A  number  of  paid 
supervisors  of  gardening  direct  the  garden 
work  throughout  the  summer. 

In  Pennsylvania,  tlie  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  organization  has 
been  adopted  by  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, the  two  cities  vieing  with  each 
other  in  the  numl)er  of  enlisted  soldiers  in 
the  garden  array.  "Garden  soldiers" 
are  also  enlisting  by  the  hundreds  in 
Altoona,  Reading,  Williamsport,  Harrls- 
burg,  Waynesboro,  Johnstown,  Oil  City, 
and  many  other  places.  In  Allegheny 
CJounty  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  Orton  Lowe, 
supervisor  of  school  gardens,  reports  an 
enlistment  of  some  20,000  children. 

The  children  of  the  "Nutmeg  State" 
are  showing  an  active  interest  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.  A.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
New  London,  New  Britain,  Meriden,  and 
Waterbury  have  pointed  the  way  and 
other  towns  and  cities  are  following. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  report  large  en- 
listments, and  the  city  of  Baltimore  has 
a  paid  supervisor  who  remains  in  charge 
of  the  work  throughout  the  year. 

New  York  State  leads  off  with  40,000 
children  in  greater  New  York,  and  a  pro- 
portional showing  In  such  cities  as  Al- 
bany, Elmira,  Syracuse,  Plattsburg, 
Rochester,  Troy,  Utica,  and  many  other 
cities.  The  garden  army  director  for 
New  York  has  been  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  •*  official  family  "  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  has  had 
active  cooperation  In  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  campaign  w^hlch  has 
been  going  on  many  months  throughout 
the  State. 


PAID  GARDEN  TEACHERS  AND  TRAINED 
SUPERVISORS  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES. 


The  Southeastern  States  division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, reports  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
250,000  children.  This  huge  army  Is 
being  directed  by  over  2,000  teachers,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  paid  by  local 
school  boards,  while  many  others  are  giv- 
ing their  services  to  the  promotion  of 
this  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  garden-army 
drive  all  of  the  governors.  State  super- 
intendents of  education,  and  State  coun- 
cils of  defense  in  the  Southeastern  States 
had,  without  exception,  indorsed  the  gar- 
den-army plan  of  "A  garden  for  every 
child — every  child  in  a  garden." 


The  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia report  an  enrollment  of  95,000 
children  working  under  the  direction  of 
650  teachers.  All  of  the  larger  cities  in 
West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
have  paid  supervisors,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  are  paying  teachers  to 
direct  the  garden  work  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Among  the  larger  cities,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  conspicuous  as 
having  enrolled  over  10,000  children  each. 
A  supervisor  has  been  appointed  in  each 
of  these  cities  to  direct  a  corps  of  paid 
teachers,  who  will  instruct  the  children 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

liecognizing  the  need  tor  trained  teach- 
ers of  gardening,  a  number  of  the  normal 
schools  in  the  States  in  the  southeastern 


THE  OABDEN  BEAUnFITL. 


Every  child  bos  a  right  to  a 
garden.  The  art  of  the  vegeta- 
ble g^arden  has  never  been  cher- 
ished in  this  country  and  it  will 
be  a  great  gain  if  we  learn  some- 
thing of  the  nicety  of  culture 
which  the  exquisite  gardeners 
of  the  world  from  Belgium  to 
Japan  so  well  understand. 

As  the  school-garden  move- 
ment develops  I  trust  that  not 
only  food  but  flowers  will  be 
produced,  because  ''the  beauti- 
ful is  as  useful  as  the  useful." 
A  generation  growing  up  with 
a  real  skill  in  gardening  will 
possess  additional  safeguards 
for  vigorous  health  and  another 
source  of  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion« 

Julia  C.  Lathrop.. 


division  have  incorporated  U.  S.  S.  G. 
courses  In  the  garden  departments. 
Three  normal  schools  in  Virginia,  four 
in  West  Virginia,  one  in  Georgia,  and  one 
in  Mississippi,  are  now  offering  such 
courses.  These  students,  who  are  being 
trained  for  garden  teachers,  are  super- 
vising the  garden  work  of  the  children  in 
the  towns  where  the  schools  are  located. 
Through  this  training,  experience,  and 
actual  practice,  these  teachers  will  be- 
come qualified  garden  leaders  when  they 
take  up  their  duties  in  the  cities  and 
towns. 


FIFTY  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  1919 
enlistment  in  the  Southwestern  States 
Division  of  the  United  States  School  Gar- 
den Army  is  recorded.  The  States  com- 
prised in  this  division — ^Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri,    Kentucky,     Kansas,     Oklahoma, 


Colorado,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico — report  500,000  enlist- 
ments. Not  only  is  there  a  large  increase 
in  the  enrollment,  but  the  school  and 
home  gardens  of  the  young  gardeners  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  promise  to  double 
in  value  when  harvested  this  summer  and 
fall. 

Each  of  the  10  States  included  in  the 
Southwestern  States  division  has  intro- 
duced gardening  as  a  required  subject  In 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  formal  action 
of  the  State  departments  of  education. 
Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  have  Introduced  gardening 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and 
are  giving  credits  for  the  work,  just  as 
in  other  subjects.  The  number  of  cities 
that  have  conducted  gardening  operations 
under  the  plan  outlined  by  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  is  670.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  cities  doing  gar- 
den work  in  any  region  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  larger  cities  have  paid 
supervisors  and  assistants,  and  in  in- 
stances where  the  finances,  of  the  city 
boards  of  education  have  not  permitted  of 
an  appropriation  many  teachers  have  vol- 
unteered to  supervise  the  work. 

A  laf ge  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  Southwestern  States  is  rural  and  not 
reached  by  the  School  Garden  Army  ac- 
tivities, but  practically  all  towns  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  1,500  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  plans  of  the  garden 
army. 

In  many  of  the  homes  in  the  larger 
cities  the  service  flag  of  the  garden  army, 
with  Its  crossed  hoe  and  rake,  is  dis- 
played in  the  windows  just  as  the  Red 
Cross  and  Liberty  loan  flags  were  dis- 
played during  the  war.  In  the  larger 
cities  in  Oklahoma  almost  every  other 
house  is  displaying  its  garden  flag,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  are  proudly  culti- 
vating their  U.  S.  S.  G.  Army  gardens  in 
the  back  yards. 

•  Arkansas  reports  an  enrollment  of 
12,396  students  in  the  army  and  519 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  work. 
Kansas  has  17,911  enrolled  with  344 
supervisors.  Louisiana,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinctly agricultural  State,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  40,512  garden  workers  and  863 
supervisors.  The  returns  from  Missouri 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  up  to  June  15 
the  State  had  47,200  enlistments,  with 
1,000  teachers  and  supervisors  in  charge. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  been  a 
little  slow  In  getting  garden  work  started, 
but  at  present  Kentucky  has  some  25,000 
young  gardeners  and  Tennessee  about  18,- 
000,  and  both  of  these  States  will  be 
making  larger  returns  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Oklahoma  reports  approximately  150,- 
000  gardeners,  with  188  cities  actively 
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engaged  in  school  supervised  home  garden 
work.  Texas  reports  130,000,  with  123 
cities  doing  this  work.  Both  these  States 
have  placed  gardening  work  upon  a  per- 
manent basis  and  have  adopted  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  school  program 
through  the  action  of  the  State  boards  of 
education.  In  the  most  Western  States, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  United 
States  Students'  Garden  Association  has 
met  as  much  success  comparatively  as  In 
the  more  Eastern  States.  Denver,  Colo., 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  13,000,  with 
500  teachers  using  the  literature  of  the 
School  Garden  Army. 


WESTERN  STATES  CAMPAIGN  HAS  SPECIAL 
FBATUREa 


The  Western  States  Division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  which 
includes  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, and  Arizona,  reports  an  enrollment 
In  excess  of  150,000  children. 

Seattle  reports  a  "  100  per  cent  school " 
as  the  Whit  worth  School  announces  that 
its  seven  companies  indicate  a  100  per 
cent  enlistment  of  the  pupils  of  seven 
rooms. 

Governor  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  Jn  con- 
junction with  the  State  superintendent 
of  Instruction,  has  Issued  a  Joint  letter 
to  citizens  and  teachers  of  Arizona,  urg- 
ing that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State 
be  organized  Into  the  School  Gn'rden 
Army.  In  Utah  the  city  of  Ogden  re- 
ports an  enrollment  of  1,500  boys  and 
girls  in  the  School  Garden  Army. 

Governor  Stevens,  of  California,  In  an 
Official  proclamation,  set  aside  a  special 
schedule  for  the  enlistment  of  150,000 
California  children  and  already  103,143 
California  boys  and  girls  have  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  school-garden 
ranks,  pledging  themselves  to  raise  one 
or  more  food  crops  in  1919.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  will  make  awards, 
totaling  hundreds  of  dollars,  for  the 
products  of  school  and  school-supervised 
home  gardens. 

A  unique  garden  map,  as  engrossing  as 
any  map  studied  by  the  great  military 
chiefs  "  over  there,"  has  been  devised  by 
the  principal  and  pupils  in  the  Garden 
Army  ranks  of  the  Latona  School,  at 
Seattle.  The  map  Is  laid  out  In  colors 
and  garden  work  noted,  white  spaces 
showing  tillable  land  not  yet  under  culti- 
vation, green  denoting  lots  being  culti- 
vated, and  brown  spaces  untlllable  land 
or  land  occupied  by  buildings.  Squads  of 
boiys  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  school  have  canvassed  the  district 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  or 
land  under  cultivation.  These  boys  also 
volunteered  to  spade  the  gardens  of 
people  who  could  not  secure  the  services 
of  plowmen.    This  school   is  endeavor- 


ing to  place  under  cultivation  a  total  ot 
30  acres  of  land. 

A  garden  film,  showing  the  varied 
activities  and  achleviements  of  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  is  now  In 
process  of  making,  being  sponsored  by 
Seattle  educational  'and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  offer  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties to  children  for  garden  work,  as  In 
many  sections  the  work  may  be  carried 


on  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  the 
children  may  combine  fiorlculture  and 
vegetable  gardening.  Gardening  is  a 
part' of  the  regular  program  in  the  school 
curriculum  of  lios  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Pasadena,  Fresno,  Oakland,  Alameda* 
Sacramento,  Chico,  and  other  California 
cities. 

Montana  reports  an  enrollment  of 
20,550  in  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  and  Washington  numbers  17,066 
children  in  the  garden  ranks. 


EDUCATION  IN  MILL  COMMU  NITIES  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 


Bureau  of  Education  Report  on  Mill  Schools  Urges  State  Legislation — Half-time 

School  Recommended. 


That  education  In  the  mill  villages  of 
the  South  Is  a  special  problem;  that  It 
demands  special  State  legislation  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States,  Involving 
recognition  of  the  need  for  supervision 
for  mill  schools,  encouragement  of  part- 
time  schools,  and  organization  of  these 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  Federal  aid,  is  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  In  his  study  of  "  A 
Half-Time  Mill  School,"  Just  published 
by  the  bureau. 

Who  tlM  Mfll  PMple  An. 

Dr.  Foght  points  out  that  the  rapidly 
Increasing  demand  for  industrial  workers 
has  drawn  many  of  the  less  prosperous 
class  of  the  southern  rural  population 
from  the  hill  and  mountain  districts  to 
the  mill  centers.  As  a  people  they  are 
homogeneous ;  they  are  all  English-speak- 
ing and  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Huguenot 
origin.  They  are,  in  the  main,  of  good 
blood  and  of  fair  native  ability,  but  are 
badly  in  need  of  direction  and,  above 
everything  else,  education.  They  have 
brought  down  with  them  from  the  hills 
and  mountains  their  own  social. stand- 
ards and  manners  and  customs^  which 
do  not  fit  into  the  new  mill  environment 
to  any  extent.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
progress  and  industrial  efficiency  among 
the  mill  operatives  is  the  prevailing  large 
amount  of  illiteracy,  which  is  the  unfor- 
tunate heritage  from  their  life  in  the  re- 
mote hill  and  mountain  sections.  It  is 
well  to  emphasize,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliat  the  average  mill  family  should  not 
be  considered  as  Inferior  to  other  people. 
There  are  as  many  bright  minds  and  true 
hearts  among  them  as  In  any  aver- 
age community.  One  southern  educator. 
President  D.  E.  Camak,  of  the  Textile 
Industrial  Institute,  near  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  feels  that  ''  they  have  been,  as  it 
were,  waiting  In  the  mountains  and  hill 
country  till  civilization  needed  them. 
With  the  proper  training  of  leaders 
within  their  own  ranks,"  he  thinks,  "  they 


will  speedily  develop  a  citizenry  of  re- 
markable strength  and  character." 
Edncatlonal  KMds  of  the  Mill  Commanltj. 

The  mill  community  springs  up  usually 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  larger  Incor- 
porated towns  or  cities.  It  has  none  ot 
the  advantages  of  modern  city  policing 
and  sanitary  inspection  and  little  of 
school  education.  It  is  neither  urban 
nor  rural,  and  Is  often  permitted  to  de- 
velop with  little  regard  to  public  control. 
The  operatives*  homes  are  usually  the 
property  of  tht*  mill  corporation.  Tho 
schools  are  often  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  same  authorities,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  work,  so  far  as  there  is  any, 
is  under  corporate  control. 

The  mill  operatives  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, poor  and  have  large  families. 
Many  of  the  adults  among  them  are  en- 
tirely Illiterate  and  have  a  very  limited 
outlook  on  life.  Most  of  them  were 
obliged  to  go  into  the  mills  at  an  age 


"Hill  people  ought  to  bave 
schools  that  can  give  them  more 
than  the  fundamentals  of  an  ele- 
mentary edncation.  This  kind 
of  school  should  teach  the  impor- 
tance of  good  birth,  good  health,  ~ 
and  sanitary  living.  It  should 
make  clear  to  people  their  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  as 
members  of  the  larger  social 
group  in  community  and  State. 
It  (Should  offer  practical  and 
technical  work  Jthat  will  help 
the  operative  to  advance  in  his 
calling  from  a  plain  day  laborer 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
textile  industries.  The  school 
might  include  courses  in  textile 
designing,  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing, in  phases  of  mathematics, 
including  mill  calculation,  and 
in  electrical  and  steam  engineer- 
ing^ and  similar  work." 
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%vhon  other  cliUdren  are  In  school  or 
Kponding  their  time  in  the  out-of-doors 
lit  piny.  Th^  little  schooling  they  are 
ahle  to  obtain  !s  seldom  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prepare  tlient  for  places  requiring 
s:reiiter  skill.  Women  work  in  tlie  mills 
in  almost  as  large  numbers  as  the  nieu. 
Many  marrletl  women  who  yet  have  dill- 
dren  in  arms  spend  most  of  the  daytime 
at  the  spindles  or  at  the  looms. 

Under  these  conditions  the  special  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  mill  community 
arv  considered  to  be; 

1.  How  to  oi'gnnize  school  education 
for  the  children  from  babyhood  up  to  the 
sixteenth  year  of  their  lives. 

2.  How  to  blot  out  the  withering  blight 
of  Illiteracy,  adult  or  otherwise,  which  is 
seriously  limiting  the  efficiency  of  the 
mill  population. 

3.  How  to  iustruc^  tlie  adult  popula- 
tion so  as  to  increase  tUelr  efficiency  and 
so  enable  them  to  become  more  than  mere 
"  hamis  "  In  the  mills. 

4.  How  to  assist  the  mill  women  to  lie- 
come  better  housekeef>ers  and  the  men 
to  l>ecome  better  supi)ortei*s  of  their 
homes  and  ui)hoUlei*s  of  counnunlty  life. 

PrcTAiUnf  Tjrpa  of  MUl  SchooL 

Borne  southern  mill  sdiools  are  nmin- 
taiucMl  as  regular  public  schools,  draw- 
ing State  an4l  local  aid  through  public 
taxation,  and  are  ix>gularly  sui)ervlKed 
by  State  and  loail  ofllclaU.  Other 
fxhools  of  this  class  are  supportetl  ^n 
part  from  public  funds  and  in  part  by 
the  mill  conwratlon.  Many  of  the  mlil 
schools  are  owned  and  maintalucd 
wlioliy  by  the  mill  authoHties,  and  thus 
lie  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
public-school  officials.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  poorly  organized  and  ineffi- 
cient, while  others  of  this  class  are 
among  the  very  best  in  their  resp*»ctive 
States.  For  their  efficiency  the  privately 
owned  mill  schools  nmst  de|)eiid  wholly 
on  the  public  spirit  of  the  corix)ratlon 
which  maintains  them  and  on  the  ability 
and  clear  vision  of  tiie  local  manager  In 
charge  of  the  mill.  Often  the  scliool 
buildings  aiv  iKwrly  constructed  and  III 
adnpte<l  to  school  needs.  Uncertlflcated 
teachei*s  arc  occasionally  em|>loyed,  com- 
pulsory attendance  Is  badly  enforced, 
and  in  many  other  res{)eets  the  schools 
fall  to  give  the  nrill  conununity  that  vital 
form  of  education  so  necessary  to  lift  the 
mill  operative  al)ove  the  hard  coiulitioUs 
under  which  he  lives. 

Pablle  Beconinf  Awak*. 

Dr.  Foght  points  out  that  the  public  is 
now  generally  aware  that  It  has  a  mill 
problem,  and  State  authority  is  beginning 
to  take  action  to  remedy  the  old  evils. 
In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  a  State 
supervisor  of  mill  schools  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  law  to  have  charge  of  tliis  par- 


EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
MILL  COMHTTNITT. 

[Eecommendations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.] 

1.  Special  State  lesislation  in 
each  of  the  Southern  States 
^liiere  the  mill  problem  is  acute, 
with  proTisions  for  the  careful 
organisation^  administration, 
and  fupenrision  of  the  mill 
schools  in  charge  of  special 
State  officers  working  under  the 
several  State  departments. 

2.  Enoonragement  of  the  part- 
time  school,  whleh  has  already 
been  successfully  demonstrated 
in  the  Textile  Industrial  Insti- 
tute at  Spartanburg. 

3.  Provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  part-time  schools  as 
public  schools,  considered  as  part 
of  the  public-school  system. 

4.  Organization  of  these 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  foff 
Federal  aid  to  schools  of  this 
type. 

^5.  Special  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  continuation 
school  classes  for  the  adult  oper- 
atives under  State  and  Federal 
cooperation. 


tlcular,  Krotip  of  schools..  Similarly, 
AVintlirop  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
at  lloclc  Hill,  has  begun  to  reach  out  to 
assist  the  mill  viliages  in  practical  wel- 
fare work,  which  readies  from  the  school 
right  to  the  operatives'  homes,  and  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College  Is  doing  an 
equally  good  work  In  teaching  thrift 
through  home  gardens,  horticulture,  and 
the  like. 

Thoughtful  mill  owners  ai'e  as  quick  to 
see  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and 
practical  welfare  work  as  anybody.  The 
best  among  the  mill  schools  are  organized 
to  teach  the  village  children  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  and  also  to  assist  the 
pai'ents  in  various  ways  to  make  the  most 
of  the  new  life  in  the  mill  village.  A  good 
Illustration  of  this  kind  of  activity,  at 
its  best,  can  be  studied  at  Saxon  Mills, 
In  the  outskirts  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
The  mill  corporation  has  erected  and 
equipped  the  school  building — Catron 
Hall — which  is  operated  in  part  only  on 
public  funds.  Here  the  children  from  the 
mill  homes  may  acquire  an  elementary 
education,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  is 
procured  in  village  communities  else- 
where. Tiie  school  Is  not  particularly 
well  adapted  to  prepare  and  instruct  the 
children  of  pe<H>l«  with  limited  traditions 


and  of  narrow  vision  for  responsible  citi- 
zenship and  increased  Industrial 
elflclency.  In  this  resi)ect  all  the  mill 
schools  are  weak.  The  school  does,  how- 
ever, give  the  younger  children  the  ele- 
mentary scho<>l  subjects  aal  removes 
from  them  the  blot  of  illitera^  which  has 
marked  their  parents.  But  this  Is  about 
all  it  can  do  for  tlie  children. 

CoflUBanit7  Woik. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  Uie  school 
emanate  welfare  activities  that  reach 
every  home  in  the  village.  The  work  is  In 
charge  of  a  special  community  worker 
connected  with  Wlnthrop  College,  who  re- 
ceives her  remuneration  from  the  mlU 
corporation.  The  community  building, 
which  Is  also  used  for  school  pur{)oscs,  is 
fitted  to  meet  the  general  social  needs  of 
the  village.  In  it  are  an  auditorium  that 
seats  500  people,  a  lodge  hail,  a  library 
having  approximately  900  volumes,  a 
reading  room,  a  play  room,  a  sewing 
room,  a  basement  fitted  with  showers,  and 
a  room  equipped  as  domestic  science 
laboratory.  Tlie  welfare  worker  has 
cl>arge  of  the  activities  of  the  building, 
-where  lectures  are  held,  and  entertain- 
ments, games,  and  sewing  and  cooking 
classes. 

A  brief  stimmary  of  the  recommenda- 
tiojis  of  the  rei>ort  are  given  elsewhere 
on  tills  page. 


EDUCATION  AGAINST  WASTE. 


KverylMNly  adhiits  that  our  greatest  na- 
tioiuil  economic  sin  Is  the  sin  of  waste. 
The  next  generation  ought  to  he  saved 
from  the  unhappy  effects  of  tliat  sin,  so 
far  as  i)ossII)le.  The  National  Govern- 
ment has  a  scheme  to  help  all  who  are 
willing  to  help  tlieinselves.  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  are  a 
national  blessing  of  far-reaching  and  un- 
told value.  Almost  anybody  can  provide 
agaiiLst  financial  Imrdship  In  old  age  if  he 
Is  willing  to  save  in  childhood  and  youth. 
This  gretit  lesson  should  be  taught  and 
retaught  and  tauglit  again  until  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  beiromes  a  fixed  habit 
Catch  the  tide  at  Its  turn,  now,  before 
tlie  reaction  Ims  gone  too  far. — Waittnaa 
Bar  be, 

THE  CLASSICS. 


Modern  intellectual  civilization  owes  Its 
rise  to  the  recovery  of  Greek  literature 
at  the  Renaissance.  It  would  be  tragic 
If,  at  the  moment  when  the  nation  has 
risen  to  the  lieight  ot  its  great  ordeal  in 
virtue  of  Its  maintenance  of  those  hi&i 
spiritual  ideals  which  ancient  literature 
does  so  much  to  foster,  it  sSiould  put  out 
of  its  life  the  source  and  mainspring  of 
Its  intellectual  Inspiration.  The  classics 
are  a  heritage  to  be  cherished,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  otlier  worthy  and  necessary 
subjects,  but  as  an  essential  element  with 
them  in  the  full  culture  on  which  a  noble 
national  life  can  be  nurtured  and  main* 
taine<l. — Report  ^  of  British  Ministry  of 
Hecofisi ruction  on  "  The  Classics  '  " 
iah  Education" 
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EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION 


Reports  of  educational  laws  enacted  by 
a  number  of  the  State  legislatures  were 
published  In  Legislative  Circular  Nos. 
20-22,  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
between  May  31  and  June  14.  A  sum- 
mary of  educational,  bills  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  bills 
containing  educational  provisions,  was 
given  in  No.  23,  June  21.  These  circulars 
are  reproduced  In  summary  form  below. 
For  a  somewhat  longer  list  the  reader 
should  consult  the  mimeographed  circu- 
lars, which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

United    States   CongreM. 

Bills  introduced : 

H.  R.  7.  (Towner). — To  create  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  conduct  of  said  de- 
partment, to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  1108  (Raker).— To  make  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  people  the  valuable  scien- 
tltlc  and  other  research  work  conducted 
by  the  United  States  through  establish- 
ment of  a  national  school  of  correspond- 
ence. 

H.R.  1109  (Raker).— To  create  a  bu- 
leau  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  prescribing  the 
duties  thereof. 

H.  U.  1134  ( Raker )  .—To  establish  in 
tile  Department  of  Labor  a  division  to  be 
known  as  a  woman's  division. 

H.R.  1100  (Candler  of  Mississippi).— 
To  grant  to  the  several  States  all  the 
public  lands  therein  for  common-.school 
purposes  when  the  same  shall  become  less 
than  50,()00  acres  In  such  State. 

H.  R.  1204  ( Bankhead ) .  —  To  promote 
the  education  of  native  illiterates,  of  per- 
soiLs  unable  to  understand  and  use  the 
English  language,  and  of  other  resident 
l)ersons  of  foreign  birth;  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  eflu- 
catlon  of  such  persons  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  citizenship,  the  elements  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  self-supiwrt  and 
home  making,  and  In  such  other  work  as 
will  assist  In  preparing  such  illiterates 
and  foreign-born  persons  for  successful 
living  and  Intelligent  American  citizen- 
ship. 

H.R.  1244  (Donovan).— To  establish  a 
national  conservatory  of  music  and  art 
for  the  education  of  advanced  pupils  in 
music. 

H.R.  2023  (Raker).— To  create  a  De- 
partment of  Education ;  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  conduct  of  said  de- 
partment ;  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  education. 

H.  R.  2076  ( Mapes) .  —  For  the  retire- 
ment of  public-school  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2841  (Walsh).  — To  establish  a 
bureau  for  the  study  of  criminal,  pauper, 
and  defective  classes. 


H.  R.  2847  ( Ogden ) .  —  Providing  addl- 
tlonal  aid  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

H.  R.  3079  ( Nolan ) .  —  To  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  division  of  civic 
training  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

H.R.3143  (Caldwell).— To  provide  for 
further  educational  facilities  by  requir- 
ing the  War  Department  to  loan  certain 
machine  tools  and  sclentiflc  instruments 
not  in  use  for  Government  purposes  to 
trade  and  technical  schools  and  universi- 
ties. 

H.  R.  3405  ( Howard ) .  —  To  establ  Ish 
and  maintain  military  training  colleges 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in 
Alaska,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  3911  ( Wei  ty ) .  —  To  provide  for 
the  registration  and  Americanization  of 
aliens. 

H.  R.  4095  ( Harrison ) .  —  To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  military 
Instruction  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and 
public  high  schools;  furnish  military 
eciuipment  to  same ;  and  to  detail  officers 
as  milltarv  Instructors  therein. 

H.  R.  4124  ( Jacoway ) .  —  To  establish 
marketing  departments  In  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  several  States. 

H.R. 4438  (Fess).— To  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise 
and  their  return  to  civil  employment. 

H.R.5724  (Duffle).- To  create  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Health ;  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  con- 
duct of  said  department ;  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  Federal  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  public  health 
work. 

H.R. 5818  (Mapes).— Similar  to  H.  R. 
2076. 

S.  15  (Smith  of  Georgia).- To  create  a 
Department  of  Education ;  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  conduct  of  said  depart- 
ment ;  to  appropriate  money  to  encourage 
the  States  in  the  promotion  and  support 
of  e<lucatlon ;  and  for  other  purposes- 
(See  also  S.  1017.) 

S.  10  (Smith  of  Georgia).  — To  estab- 
ll.sh  engineering  experiment  stations  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  in  connection 
with  institutions  of  higher  technical  etlu- 
cation,  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
and  Industrial  research  as  a  measure  of 
industrial,  commercial,  military,  and 
naval  progress  and  preparedness  In  times 
of  peace  or  war. 

S.  17  (Smith  of  G(>orgla).— Similar  to 
H.  R.  1204. 

S.  18  (Smith  of  Georgia).— To  provi«le 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  disiibled  in  industry  or 
otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil  em- 
l)loyment. 

S.  29  (King).— To  establish  in  tfie  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  bureau  of  citizen- 
ship and  Americanization  of  naturalized 
citizens ;  to  amend  section  4  of  the  immi- 
gration act  of  June  29,  1906. 

8.233  (Robinson).  —  To  encourage  in- 
struction in  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and 
Infancy,  and  to  extend  proper  care  for 
maternity  and  infancy  ;  to  provide  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  Instruction  and  care  in  rural 
<llstricts ;  to  appropriate  money  and  regu- 


late its  expenditure;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.382  (Polndexter).  — Authorizing  the 
Seer  eta  i*y  of  War,  upon  the  recpiest  of  the 
governor  of  a  State,  to  designate  one  or 
more  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
authorities  of  the  State  in  the  establish- 
ment and  proper  conduct  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  the  so- 
calleil  Wyoming  plan  of  military  and 
physical  training. 

S.  472  (McKellar).— Similar  to  H.  R. 
3405. 

S. 558  (Smith  of  Georgia).- Authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  loan  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
and  to  trade  and  technical  schools,  nni- 
versities.  and  other  organized  educational 
institutions,  machines,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  supplies  imder  the  control  of 
the  War  Department. 

S.  794  (Myers).  —  Granting  lands  for 
school  purposes  in  Government  town  sites 
on  reclamation  projects. 

S. 819  (Owen).  — To  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

S.  1017  (Smith  of  Georgia).— To  create 
a  Department  of  Education ;  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  said 
department;  to  authorize  the  approi)ria- 
tion  of  money  to  encourage  the  States  in 
the  promotion  and  support  of  education ; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1019  (Stanley).  — Similar  to  H.  U. 
2847. 

S.  1538  (Shoppard).— To  establish  and 
promote  civic,  social,  and  health  exten- 
sion (Mlucatlon. 

S.  1G42  (Sheppard).— To  provide  a  di- 
vision of  municipal  research  and  refer- 
ence in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Minnesota. 

Chap.  90,  authorizing  any  s<»hool  dis- 
trict having  between  20,000  and  50,000 
inhabitants  to  levy  a  school  tax  of  not 
exceeding  16  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Chap.  129,  autliorizing  school  districts 
to  establish  special  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren and  providing  State  aid  therefor. 

Chap.  218,  authorizing  school  districts 
to  establish  special  classes  for  deaf  chil- 
dren and  providing  State  aid  therefor. 

Chap.  245,  allowing  county  superintend- 
ents 7  cents  yter  mile  for  the  use  of  their 
own  automobiles. 

Chap.  271.  authorizing  a  10-mill  school- 
tax  levy  in  certain  counties. 

Chap.  320,  requiring  all  children  be- 
tween 8  anil  10  years  of  age  to  attend 
school  during  entire  term  and  providing 
that  Instruction  in  the  common  branches 
shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

Chap.  334,  providing  for  a  State  boani 
of  education,  to  consist  of  live  representa- 
tive citizens ;  prescribing  the  powers  and 
duties  of  said  board;  authorizing  said 
board  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, a  deputy  commissioner,  several 
heads  of  departments,  assistants,  etc. ; 
prescribing  the  duties  of  said  officers. 

Chap.  338,  providing  free  tuition  at  the 
State  university  and  State  normal  schools 
for  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sjiilors. 
and  marines,  residents  of  Minnesota,  who 
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saw  service  in  the  troubles  with  Mexico 
or  in  the  European  war. 

Chap.  342,  regulating  the  formation  of 
c<»nsi)ll(latt'd  districts. 

Cliap.  3(58,  providing  for  the  reeduca- 
tion of  p4*rsons  disabletl  In  industry. 

Chap.  443,  State  aid  for  consolidated 
schools. 

Chap.  445,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  county  free  li- 
braries. 

Chap.  52C,  fixing  maximum  school-tax 
levies  in  common  and  special  districts. 

Missouri. 

(From    siimmary    prepared    by    State    depart- 
ment of  education.) 

S.  B.  No.  324  provides  for  an  increase 
in  salary  of  50  per  cent  for  county  su- 
perintendents throughout  the  State.  This 
bill  was  sigiie<l  by  the  govenior  on  March 
28,  am!  carried  an  emergency  clause; 
therefore  it  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  ele<*tion  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, on  April  1. 

S.  B.  No.  599.  Passetl  and  signed  at  the 
same  time  as  No.  324.  This  bill  affects 
St.  Louis  County  only,  and  fixes  the  sal- 
ary of  the  county  superintendent  there 
at  $4,000  per  year. 

S.  B.  No.  17.  This  is  the  new  compul- 
sory attendance  law.  It  provides  that 
every  child  betvreen  tlie  ages  of  7  and  14 
shall  attend  school  regularly  for  the  en- 
tire term,  and  betw^eeu  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  they  mnst  attend  unless  actually  and 
regularly  and  lawfnHy  engaged  for  at 
least  six  hours  each  day  in  some  useful 
employment  or  service. 

S.  B.  No.  335  provides  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  funds  upon  the  basis 
of  the  previous  year's  attendance  in  case 
of  an  epidemic,  such  as  has  existed  this 
year. 

H.  B.  No.  570  provides  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  Smltb- 
Hughes  Act,  establishing  vocational 
schools. 

H.  B.  No.  571  provides  for  part-time 
schools,  to  be  established  in  any  districts 
in  the  State  wherein  there  shall  be  issued 
and  In  AiU  force  and  effect  not  less  than 
25  employment  certificates  for  children 
under  16  years  of  age. 

S.  B.  No.  398  provides  for  tlie  inspection 
and  approral  lyy  the  State  University  of 
certain  colleges  of  liberal  arts  or  other 
colleges  inclnding  junior  colleges  and  col- 
leges preparatM-y  to  any  college  or  any 
junior  college,  and  provides  further  that 
the  preparatory  department  may  appeal 
to  the  State  department  of  education  in 
cases  where  the  State  University  refuses 
to  ai^rore. 

H.  B.  No.  55  provides  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  work  of  instruction  in  certain 
State  la<»titutions  by  the  State  saperin- 
temlent  of  public  schools. 

H.  B.  No.  414  permits  the  State  super- 
Intemlont  of  schools  to  pay  to  the  teacher- 
training  inspector  in  the  State  depart- 
ment a  maximum  salary  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  yyer  year, 

S.  B.  No8.  378  and  482  provide  foe  the 
payment  of  tuition  for  children  attending 
high  school  outside  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  in  certain  counties  hav- 
ing a  peculation  of  80,(XX)  or  more  and 
250,000  or  more,  respectively. 

H.  B.  No.  1009  provides  for  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  county  sui)erin- 
tondent  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in 
cases  of  revoking  certificates. 


H.  B.  No.  48  provides  for  establishing 
scbooh;  in  any  school  district,  under  cer- 
tain conditfoiLM,  for  children  who  are 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  feeble-minded. 

Joint  and  concurrent  resolution  No.  18 
provides  for  the  submission  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  at  the  next  general 
election,  allowing  raral  districts  to  vote 
$1  for  school  puri)oses  on  precist^ly  the 
same  conditions  that  cities  may  vote  $1. 

Under  the  provisions  of  House  bill  No. 
1071,  the  general  appropriation  bill,  the 
State  department  of  educaticm  was  given 
additional  help  in  the  way  of  tw'o  rural 
school  inspectors  and  an  addition  to  the 
clerical  force. 

New  York. 

(From  summary  prepared  by  State  department 
of  education.) 

Chap.  74  requires  boards  of  education 
to  publish  their  annual  reports  during 
the  month  of  July  in  each  year.  The 
former  provision  required  the  publica- 
tion 20  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Chai:^  100  provides  that  the  school  cen- 
sus, which  is  taken  on  the  30th  day  of 
August  in  each  year,  must  be  made  In 
duplicate — one  copy  to  be  filed  with  the 
teacher  on  the  first  day  of  school  and  the 
other  with  the  district  superintendent  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  September. 

Chap.  103  amends  certain  sections  of 
the  teachers*  retirement  fund  law. 

Chap.  1(X5  amends  the  city  school  law 
relative  to  the  election  and  appointment 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  or 
school  commissioners  in  certain  cities, 
where  a  portion  of  the  board  is  elected 
and  a  portion  appointed. 

Chap.  109  provides  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  while  in  attendance  at 
teachers*  institutes  or  conferences  re- 
quired by  law  or  by  a  regulation  of  the 
education  department  and  also  for  the 
payment  of  their  traveling  expenses. 

Chap.  112  provides  for  the  use  of  State 
armories  In  connection  with  physical 
training  work. 

Chap.  120  amends  section  550  of  the 
education  law  by  granting  further  time 
to  alien  teachers,  who  were  subjects  of 
countries  allied  witb  this  country  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  late  war,  to  become 
citizens,  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
tinned  in  tl)e  teaching  service. 

Chap.  136  transfers  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  the  powers  of  the 
State  board  of  charities  relative  to  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

C^ap.  164  amends  section  979  of  the 
education  law  relative  to  the  payment  of 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils. 

Chap.  176  amends  section  878  of  the 
education  law  by  adding  subdivision  3 
relative  to  taxpayers,  elections,  and  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  school  purposes  in 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

ChsLp.  201  amends  the  law  relative  to 
State  scholarships  in  Cornell  University, 
particularly  with  reference  to  pupils  who 
were  in  the  military  or  naval  service  im- 
mediately preceding  the  examination  for 
Cornell  scholarshlijs. 

Chap.  232  amends  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  relative  to  proof  of  record 
of  attendance  and  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificate that  a  child  is  in  proper  physical 
and  mental  condition. 

Chap.  297  provides  for  kindergarten 
training  and  instruction  for  blind  babies 
and  children. 


Chap.  298  amends  the  law  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and 
the  accej)tance  of  gifts  therefor. 

Chap.  299  relates  to  the  consolidation 
of  city  school  districts  and  city  boards  of 
oflucation  of  certain  cities. 

Chap.  SOS  ad(l.H  section  C38  to  the  edu- 
cation law  and  rolatis  to  certificates  of 
principals  and  teacher.s  relative  to  the 
attendance  or  nonattendance  of  pupils. 

Chap.  308  increases  the  State  appor- 
tlonminit  for  nonresident  academic  pupils 
from  .$20  to  $40. 

Chap.  531  amends  the  education  law 
relative  to  part  Xinie  or  continuation 
schools. 

Chap.  559  provides  for  an  Increase  of 
$4(X)  In  the  salaries  of  district  superin- 
tendents. 

Chap.  GOG  establishes  450  State  schol- 
arahii)s  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
honorably  discharged. 

Chap.  617  provides  for  the  in.structlon 
of  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking 
persons  over  10  years  of  age  and  author- 
izes the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
divide  the  State  into  zones  and  appoint 
directors,  teachers,  and  other  employees 
for  this  purpose. 

Chap.  645  provides  minimum  salaries 
for  public-school  teachers  employed  iti 
cities  and  for  annual  increments;  also 
increases  of  salai-y  of  teachers  outside  of 
cities  in  the  sum  of  $100  over  the  amount 
paid  during  the  present  year ;  and  makes 
appropriations  for  reimbursing  districts 
for  such  increases. 

Pennsylvania. 

[From   summary   prepared    by    State   Depart- 
ment of  Education.  ] 

S.  B.  348  (Eyre)~-An  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  con- 
solidated schools  and  providing  State  aid 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  said  schools. 

H.  B.  828  (Curry)— An  act  regulating 
the  election  of  school  officers  in  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  school  districts. 

H.  B.  1168  (Reber)— An  act  authoriz- 
ing school  directors  to  furnish  necessary 
food,  clothing,  and  transportation  to 
pupils  attending  oiien-air  schools. 

S.  B.  348  (Eyre)— An  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  con- 
solidated schools  and  providing  State  aid 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  said  schools. 

S.  B.  902  (Tompkins)-— An  act  estab- 
lishing first  and  second  class  city  recrea- 
tion centers,  and  autlioriztng  the  school 
districts  to  joint  in  the  maint^iance  of 
said  activities. 

S.  B.  1051  (Ci-ow)— An  act  authorizing 
the  governor,  instead  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  to  appoint  normal-school 
trustees. 

Tenncflsee. 

Chap.  Ill,  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  public  education  of 
the  State,  providing  an  increase  of  the 
revenue  therefor,  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  school  funds.  Under 
law  amended  by  this  act  one-third  of 
gross  revenue  of  the  State  was  applied  to 
schools.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  this  fund  is 
now  applied  as  follows :  3  5/7  per  cent-  to 
each  of  three  State  normal  schools  for 
white  persons ;  1  6/7  per  cent  to  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Normal  for  Negroes ; 
3  per  cent  to  Tennessee  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Cookeville.  Five  per  cent  of  said 
fund  is  applied   to  payment  for   rural 
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school  siipor vision.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
said  fiuul  is  applied  to  liij^h  schools.  Two 
per  cent  is  applied  to  vocational  educa- 
tion. Additional  Stnto  school  tax  of  5 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Chap  142,  providing  for  the  adoption, 
pnhlication,  or  printinpj  of  a  uniform 
series  of  textbooks  for  the  public  free 
schools  and  high  schools  of  thLs  State  and 
to  provide  the  method  of  procuring  such 
textl)<)ok  for  use  in  said  schools;  creat- 
ing a  State  textbook  commission,  defin- 
ing its  powers  and  duties  and  that  of 
other  oflicers  having  duties  to  perform 
wiAh  reference  to  the  adoption  of  said 
textbooks;  fixing  the  compensation  of 
said  commission  and  providing  i)enaltles 
for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

rhap.  143. — State-wide  law  requiring 
atten<lan(?e  at  school  for  full  term  by 
children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age. 
Also  requiring  appointment  of  attendance 
officers  in  counties  and  independent  dls- 
tilcts. 

Vermont. 

No.  iV) — an  net  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  school  suiKjr- 
intendents  by  the  board**  of  school  di- 
rc»ctor.s. 

No.  56 — iin  act  to  amend  section  1209  of 
1h(»  general  laws  relating  to  the  deflnl- 
ticm  of  rural  school.  "  Rural  school "  to 
m(»an  any  elementary  school  having  not 
more  than  four  teachers  and  offering  in- 
struction prescribed  for  the  rural-school 
course. 

No.  T)? — an  act  to  establish  the  Vermont 
Teachei*s'  Retirement  System. 

No.  r>8 — an  act  to  amend  section  1232  of 
the  general  laws  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  schools. 

No.  59 — ^an  act  to  amend  section  1270  of 
the  general  laws  relating  to  tran.sporta- 
iUm  and  board  of  pupils.  Pupils  below 
ihird  year  of  high  school  who  reside  more 
than  li  miles  from  school  may  be  pro- 
vided with  transportation  or  board; 
A\  hei-e  board  Is  provided  State  to  pay  $1 
per  week  toward  expense  thereof. 

No.  61 — an  act  to  provide  scholarships 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  for  students 
in  the  medical  department. 


DISAGREEMENT    AS    TO    WHITLET    COUN- 
CILS FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


At  the  conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  held  in  England  last 
April,  the  suggestion  concerning  the  set- 
ting ui)  of  Whitley  committees  for  the 
teaching  profession  met  with  a  lively  re- 
siKinse  and  led  to  a  spirited  exchange  of 
opinion.  In  the  course  of  discusion  it 
was  brought  out  that  teachers  ceased  to 
be  mere  wage  earners  and  like  other 
workers  demanded  representation  and 
joint  control  in  the  central  and  local 
school  boards,  for  then  "  they  would  not 
have  to  stand  respectfully  on  the  mat, 
hut  they  would  get  inside  on  equal  terms, 
not  only  with  the  board  of  education,  but 
also  with  the  authorities."  This  means 
that  the  Whitley  committees  must  act 
not  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but 
they  must  have  full  power  and  be  backed 
up  by  direct  representation  of  teachers 
upon  county  and  local  education  com- 
mittees. 

A  different  view  on  the  subject  of 
teachers'  representation  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hey,  director  of  education  in  Man- 
<'hesler.  According  to  the  Schoolmaster 
writei-,  he  disagreed  with  some  of  the 


speakers  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Whit- 
ley committee,  which  he  thought  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Industrial  world, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  find  "  fair  means 
of  dividing  between  the  workmen  and  em- 
ployers the  cash  equivalent  of  the  produce 
of  the  workmen's  labor."  No  such  thing 
exists,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  teaching 
profession,  for  the  teacher's  produce  is 
*'  not  a  tangible  commodity."  It  is  of  a 
higher  standard ;  hence,  what  the  teachers 
needed,  he  thought,  was  something 
broader  than  a  Whitley  committee  or  dl- 
rei't  membership  on  an  education  com- 


mittee. He  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a 
joint  advisory  committee,  constituted  of 
representatives  of  the  teaching  staff,  di- 
rectly appointed  by  tliem,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  e<lucation  committee  ap- 
lM)lnted  by  the  committee.  This  joint  ad- 
visory committee  should  liave  **  full  power 
to  consider  and  advise  upon  any  matters 
appertaining  to  the  administration  and 
practice  of  education  witliln  the  area." 
In  other  words  the  advisory  committee 
would  be  consultative  and  not  executive 
in  character  and  be  based  pn  mutual  con- 
fidence and  cooperation. 


SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE  MUST  BE  FOSTERED. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 

energy  and  fosters  the  development  of 
Initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  freedom 
of  thought.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  dirwt 
metliod  of  securing  motivation,  of  foster- 
ing powers  of  Interrelation,  and  of  im* 
l)eliing  students  to  self-discipline  and 
hard  work. 

"  Finally,  the  .schools  must  recognize, 
as  the  Army  has,  that  (»very  citizen  has 
abilities  that  render  him  capable  of  some 
useful  service.  It  Is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  educational  system  to  discover 
each  indlviduars  ability  and  develop  it 
for  useful  service.  The  methods  of  rat- 
ing, sorting,  classifying,  and  placing  men 
as  developed  by  the  Army  are  available 
for  school  use.  As  these  methods  come 
more  and  more  into  general  use  and  as 
they  are  perfected  the  schools  will  gradu- 
ally achieve  a  system  in  which  ability 
rather  than  financial  comi>etency  will  be 
the  entrance  requirements  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"  These  suggestions  offer  a  solution  to 
the  ever-present  financial  problem  in  edu- 
cation. Now  schools  seem  to  be  hope- 
lessly twirling  in  a  vicious  circle,  viz,  we 
can  not  have  better  teaching  till  we  get 
more  money  for  teachers  and  we  can  not 
get  more  money  for  teachers  till  we  get 
better  teaching.  The  Nation  has  just 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  training  for 
national  service.  This  was  done  with  an 
elimination  of  less  than  3  per  cent  as 
unfit.  Is  it  hopeless  to  imagine  that 
when  the  schools  adopt  a  plan  of  training 
that  promises  to  deliver  goods  on  a  simi- 
lar scale,  there  will  be  money  enough  to 
support  it? 

The  Ideal  Since  tlie  Berinninf. 

"The  achievement  of  these  ends  has 
been  the  Ideal  of  the  prophets  of  Ameri- 
can education  from  the  very  beginning. 
These  were  the  purposes  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  sought  to  accomplish  In  the 
foundation  of  the  academy  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1749.  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  was 
founded  to  secure  these  results.  They 
were  the  purposes  which  Abbott  Lawrence 
sought  to  achieve  In  the  foundation  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Har- 
vard. Joseph  Sheffield  made  his  bequests 
to  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  They  were  the  con- 
ceptions back  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1855.    They  compelled  the  Morrill  legis- 


lation which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  land-grant  (rol leges.  They  have  been 
expressed  effectively  in  many  ways  In 
agricultural  training;  and  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  they  have  been  achieved  most 
fully  in  tlie  vocational  training  work  of 
the  War  Department  during  the  present 
emergency.  They  w^ould  have  been  at- 
tained with  equal  fullness  In  the  collegiate 
work  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  had  this  experiment  lasted  long 
enough  to  overcome  the  serious  handicaps 
with  which  It  was  encumbered  at  the 
start. 

Elf htj  Separate  Acenclee. 

"The  progress  that  was  made  during 
the  war  was  possible,  because  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  schools  was  centralized  in  a 
single  organization  under  military  con- 
trol. Now  that  the  necessity  for  military 
control  has  passed,  there  are  about  80 
different  ofilces  in  Washington  charged 
with  the  direction  of  80  different  aspects 
of  national  education.  The  actual  con- 
trol of  education  is,  however,  vested  in 
the  several  States  and  in  a  multiplicity  of 
privately  owned  and  managed  institu- 
tions. Obviously  progress  would  be  ac- 
celerated if  some  coordination  of  these 
infinitely  varied  elements  of  control  could 
be  secured  without  impairing  the  local 
control  by  States  and  Individuals. 

Volantary  Coop«r«tieii  Needed. 

"  In  peace  time  this  coordination  could 
not  and  should  not  be  brought  about  by 
autocratic  methods  but  by  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  concerned.  What  is 
needed  to  accomplish  this  is  a  Federal 
educational  council  or  department  of 
education  or  national  university  that 
would  define  the  national  problems  of 
education,  industry,  economics,  social  and 
municipal  organization,  politics  and  com- 
merce, and  point  out  the  lines  along  which 
fruitful  solutions  of  these  problems  might 
be  secured.  Such  an  organization  would 
be  able  to  unify  the  school  system,  not  by 
legal  authority,  not  by  the  distribution  of 
funds,  but  by  the  discovery  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  tasks  that  ought  to  be  performed 
in  order  to  achieve  the  end  sought. 

"The  pressure  of  national  peril  is  re- 
moved. If  the  war  experience  has  served 
merely  to  stir  our  emotions  profoundly 
without  at  the  .same  time  clarifying  our 
thought,  education  will  lapse  into  its  for- 
mallstlc,  prewar  condition.  But  if  we 
interpret  intelligently  the  concrete  image 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  schools  by 
the  war  experience,  and  proceed  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  thereby  suggested, 
education  will  advance  rapidly  toward  the 
realization  of  a  national  school  system 
which  may  safely  serve  as  the  bulwark 
of  a  lasting  €lemocracy." 
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EDUCATION   IN   THE   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS 


Army  Commission  Urges  Pemument  Bureau  and  International 
Conference — **  New  World  Demands  an  Adequate  Program 
of  Education*' 


That  there  should  be  a  permanent  bureau  of  educa- 
tion in  the  league  of  nations  and  that  a  means  should 
be  provided  whereby  "frequent  and  largely  attended 
educational  conferences  may  be  held"  are  the  recom- 
mendations of  Prof.  John  Erkskine,  Supt.  F.  E. 
Spaulding,  and  Pres.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  consti- 
tuting the  Army  educational  commission. 

Pointing  out  that  "educa- 
tion  has  become  the  chief  con- 
cern of  statesmen,"  the  com- 
mission asserts  tliat  **  the  new 
world  that  is  to  come  demands 
an  adequate  program  of  edu- 
cation," since  only  by  educa^ 
tion  can  world  democracy  be 
evolved  and  a  society  of  na- 
tions maintained. 

The  new  program  of  educa- 
tion, according  to  the  commis- 
sion, will  be  broader  in  its 
provisions  than  anything  now 
offered  within  the  ordinary 
public-school  system.  It  will 
provide  for  complete  educa- 
tion of  the  worker,  especially 
on  the  land ;  it  will  train  for 
citizenship,  for  occupations, 
and,  above  all,  for  life;  and 
it  will  Involve  the  "coopera- 
tion of  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  and  all  other  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  world." 

The  memorandum  on  "Edu- 
cation as  an  item  in  the  league 
of  nations,"  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Army  educational  com- 
mission, is  In  full  as  follows : 

1.  Education  has  become  the  chief  concern  of  statesmen.  The 
new  world,  which  hopes  for  intelligent  partnership  among  free 
nations  of  free  men,  must  therefore  demand  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  education ;  since  only  by  education  can  world  dem- 
ocracy be  evolved  and  a  society  of  nations  maintained. 

2.  The  new  program  of  education  will  discipline  the  intellect 
and  will  train  special  skills.  It  must  also  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  efforts  that  enlarge  the  vision  of  the  peoples,  that 
make  them  tolerant  and  keep  them  open-minded.  The  new 
education  will  be  a  far  greater  enterprise  than  can  be  compassed 
in  a  public-school  system ;  it  will  Include  aU  the  interests  of  a 


YEAR  OF  CIVIC  TRAINING  FOR  EVERY  BOY 
AND  GIRL 


National  Education  Association  Favors  Universal  Training  in 
"Civic  Responsibility  and  Occupational  Efficiency" — Re- 
cruiting the  Teaching  Profession — Other  Resolutions 


A  year  of  civic  training  for  all  young  men  and 
women  for  a  definite  period,  in  the  interest  of  National 
progress  and  National  defense,  was  advocated  in  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  July  4. 


AIMS  OF  A  FEOO&AM  IN  EDUCATION 

[Adopted  by  the  Va.tloiial  Education  Association  Jnly  4] 

A  program  of  edncation  in  America  should  aim  to 
bring  about  the  following  results: 

(1)  A  general  high  level  of  patriotic,  inteUigent, 
and  competent  citizenship  through  the  specific  train- 
ing of  all  the  children  of  the  democracy  for  citizen- 
ship to  an  age  approximating  maturity. 

(2)  The  Americanization  of  the  un-Americanized 
elements  in  the  United  States,  both  native  and  foreign 
bom. 

(3)  The  complete  abolition  of  illiteracy. 

(4)  The  use  of  English  as  the  universal  language 
of  instruction  in  public  education  and  as  the  means  of 
making  general  and  common  our  American  ideals. 

(5)  A  high  degree  of  physical  and  moral  fitness  for 
both  the  responsibilities  of  peace  and  the  duties  of 
war  on  the  part  of  all  our  people. 

(6)  An  adequate  and  effective  system  of  public 
education,  both  State  and  National,  as  the  chief  agency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  ends. 


"We  urge  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,"  say  tlie 
resolutions,  "  to  institute  and 
maintain  a  full  12-month  year 
of  instruction,  training,  and 
discipline  for  each  young  mau 
and  young  woman  between 
the  ages  of  17  years  and  6 
months  and  20,  such  training 
to  be  carried  on  at  such  place 
and  in  such  manner  as  may 
result  to  the  particular  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  in 
the  development  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  vocational 
efficiency,  and  to  bear  the  en- 
tire expense  of  this  under- 
taking, including  adequate 
.  maintenance  allowance  for  the 
dependents  of  such  students 
in  training." 

Vocatloiial  Bd«eatioii 
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(CoDtlnaed  on  page  2,  column  2.) 
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Under  vocational  education 
the  association  recommends: 
A  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence, general  vocational  effi- 
ciency, physical  and  moral 
—^—^^—^—^^—^^  fitness,  and  civic  devotion  are 
not  only  dependent  upon  an  efficient  system  of  public  education  of 
all  our  youth,  but  also  upon  the  reaction  upon  human  values  of 
the  occupations  in  which  the  people  of  the  Nation  engage.  If  we 
are  to  be  a  homogeneous  people,  generally  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, generally  Uving  full^  rich,  contributive  lives,  the  work 
which  we  do  must  continue  through  our  lives,  the  development 
begun  in  the  earlier  years,  devoted  to  specific  and  formal  school- 
ing. To  this  end  industry  in  this  country  must  be  reorganized. 
All  industry  must  become  educational  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 
The  workers  must  find  in  their  work  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  self-development  Human — not  commercial — 
value  must  be  placed  first  in  our  great  industrial  establish- 
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ments.  The  rank  and  file  of  those  who  produce  wealth  must, 
through  their  organization,  share  in  the  control  of  tlie  policy 
of  the  institutions  for  whom  they  work.  They  must  find  an 
educative  realization  of  their  life  imrpoaea  in  the  output  of 
their  daily  toil  and  in  the  sharing  in  the  direction  of  the  policy 
guiding  its  production. 

P«vor  Baw  Bconti 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  approving  the  work  done  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  tlie  Girl  Scouts,  school  supervised  home 
gardening  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  thrift  instruction  In  all  schools. 

State  MeMurei 

Under  "State  measures"  the  association  makes  the  follow* 
ing  recommendations: 

An  American  program  in  education  is  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  upon  the  support  of  education  afforded  by  the  States. 
We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  specific  program  in  public 
education  by  each  of  the  States,  adapted  to  the  special  problems 
of  the  States  respectively  but  in  general  conforming  to  the 
national  program,  and  seeking  finally  a  common  purpose  with 
it  and  all  other  public  education  programs. 

The  req^KHisibillty  for  such  a  plan  must  rest  chiefly  upon  the 
legislature  of  each  State  and  upon  the  educational  leadership 
and  organization  within  the  respective  States. 

We  specifically  recommend  the  following  steps  and  measures: 

1.  Provision  by  each  State  legislature  for  more  adequate 
financial  support  of  public  education  in  order  to — 

(a)  Pay  salaries  sufficient  to  maintain  the  teaching  profes- 
sion upon  an  efficient  basis,  with  the  ideals  and  standards  of 
living  in  this  democracy. 

(&)  Establish  a  plan  for  systematically  recruiting  the  pro- 
fession. 

(c)  Develop  a  teacher  training  system  adequate  for  the 
general  and  special  phases  of  education. 

(d)  Initiate  a  plan  for  "all-year  schools." 

2.  Laws  clearly  defining  education  as  a  function  of  the  State 
rather  than  the  municipality,  and  making  impossible  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  educational  system  of  any  community,  rural 
or  urban,  by  the  factional  politics  of  the  local  or  municipal 
government. 

3.  Laws  definitely  establishing  an  efficiently  organized,  super- 
vised, and  administered  system  of  rural  schools  upon  the  basis 
of  a  larger  unit  than  the  local  district. 

4.  Legal  provision  for  the  development  of  flexible  and  adapt- 
able courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  systems  of 
promotion  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  cdiildrai. 

5.  Legal  provisi<m  for  compulsory  education  to  the  age  of  16 
and  compulsory  continuation  schools  upon  the  employers*  time 
to  the  age  of  18. 

6.  Laws  providing  for  compulsory  registration  of  minors  as 
a  basis  for  effective  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws. 

7.  Effective  compulsory  education  laws  in  all  States. 

'  8.  Legal  provision  for  compulsory  classes  in  Americanization 
for  all  illiterates  and  all  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  langua^^e  with  a  proficiency  equlval^it  to  a  sixth 
grade  standard,  which  standard  shall  be  necessary  for  admis- 
Bicm  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Legal  provision  for  the  use  of  English  as  the  language  of 
units  of  the  public  educational  system. 

10.  Legal  provision  tor  c(»npulsory  physical  education  in  an 
Instruction  in  all  schools. 

ReeruiUnc  the  Teadilnc  Profewfon 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  problem  of  recruiting  the 
teaching  profession.    The  resolution  says: 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


(Conttoned  from  page  1.) 
democratic  society,  and  it  will  reach  all  the  people.    In  the  new 
world,  aodety  win  rematn  at  school,  democracy  wllVbe  perpetu- 
ally studying,  thinking,  diflcuaaing,  growing. 

3.  What  chiefly  democracy  must  study  is  itself;  the  people 
must  know  the  elements  of  citizenship,  what  democracy  is  and 
what  it  Is  not  Next  after  man's  need  of  daily  bread  is  his 
need  for  clear  t^^"^^^ng  and  for  common  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  duties  both  of  individuals  and  of  groups  in  nations 
and  other  societies.  To  make  posi^ble  the  education  in  dtizen- 
ship  which  the  world  needs  the  nations  and  the  groups  wiUiln 
th^n  must  cooperate.  One  large  result  of  the  present  peace 
conference  cAiould  be  an  international  league  for  education  in 
democracy. 

4.  The  success  of  a  society  of  nations  and  consequently  of 
the  world's  peace  depends  upon  satisfactory  economic  condi- 
tions within  each  country  and  upon  a  fair  adjustment  of  business 
relationships  between  nations.  The  key  to  fairness  in  economic 
dealing  is  effectiveness  in  industry,  but  the  only  basis  for  in- 
dustrial effectiveness  is  education.  The  organization  of  c^- 
talistic  industry  may  augment  i^ecial  skills  and  may  develop 
leadership ;  the  organization  of  labor  may  train  for  group  action 
and  may  secure  the  rights  of  the  toilers;  but  only  by  proper 
education  can  the  worker  become  wholly  effective  as  a  man,  can 
his  toll  have  a  social  meaning,  can  his  right  be  fixed  and  his 
power  developed  to  think,  can  he  find  freedom  to  work  under 
the  highest  motives.  If  industry  is  to  be  democratic  thB 
complete  education  of  the  worker  becomes  a  need  of  first 
importance. 

5.  One  phase  of  industrial  education  needs  emphasis  at  the 
present  time.  The  major  part  of  the  world's  workers  till  the 
soil.  In  all  populous  nations  the  bulk  of  the  people  live  on  the 
land  and  depend  up<m  it  wholly  for  their  sustenance.  These 
tollers  are  rural  minded  and  need  both  industrial  and  social 
education  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  country  lite.  Not  only 
the  reconstruction  of  industry  but  also  the  establishment  of 
permanent  democratic  government  are  dependent  upon  adequate 
education  of  the  rural  people. 

6.  Adequate  education  will  train  for  citizenship  and  for  oc- 
cupation and  for  sometiiing  far  more  important — ^for  life. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  opportunity  for  his  fullest  possible 
development  of  mind  and  spirit.  It  was  a  highly  rignlficant 
utterance  of  a  great  labor  group  that  "  the  most  important  of  all 
the  measures  of  social  reconstruction  must  be  a  genuine  nation- 
aliaation  of  education  which  shall  get  rid  of  all  class  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  and  bring  effectively  within  the  rea<:h  not 
only  of  every  boy  and  girl  but  also  of  every  adult  citizen  all 
the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical, 
and  artistic,  of  which  he  is  capable." 

7.  l%e  leadership  which  the  new  world  will  ask  for  is  a 
leadership  expert  and  effective,  In  /sympathy  with  democratic 
ideals  of  work  and  with  democratic  ways  of  living.  The  train- 
ing of  this  type  of  leadership  becomes  therefore  one  of  the 
important  tasks  for  which  the  nations  must  provide.  This 
training  must  be  as  international  as  are  now  all  aspects  of 
trader  of  Industry,  of  agriculture,  of  politics,  of  literature,  of 
history.  The  leaders  we  ask  for  must  have  the  world  outlook. 
Provisi<m  should  therefore  be  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  and  all  other  educational  agencies 
of  the  world;  for  a  wider  extension  and  improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  modern  languages;  for  the  more  adequate 
teaching  of  modem. history  and  of  geography;  for  the  encour- 
agement of  educational  news  service.  To  these  ends  there 
should  be  established  both  a  permanent  bureau  of  education  in 
the  league  of  nations  and  means  by  which  frequent  and 
lai^ly  attetnded  educational  c<mferences  may  be  held,  in  whicli 
the  widest  possible  applications  of  the  principle  of  democratic 
education  may  be  discussed  by  oil  the  peoples. 
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SOLDIER  SUMMER  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  MARKED  SUCCESS 


Returning  Soldiers  Eager  to  Renew  Educational  Opportunitic 

the  Schools  are  Doing 


-What  Some  of 


Few  educational  movements  in  recent 
years  have  liad  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  effort  to  provide  summer- 
school  opportunities  for  returned  soldiers 
at  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Reports  received  at  the  Bureau  of  £iduca- 
tion  show  for  many  States  an  enrollment 
beyond  all  expectations. 

Success  has  been  largely  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, to  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by 
the  State  colleges  to  meet  in  a  practical 
way  the  immediate  needs  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Connecticut  State  College  Issued  a 
special  four-page  announcement  that  told 
in  a  few  words  what  the  college  had  to 
offer  the  soldier  in  coui*ses  In  farm  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  farm  crops,  soil  man- 
agement, live-stock  management,  fruit 
and  vegeta6le  growing,  poultry,  dairying, 
and  beekeeping. 

Massachusetts  State  College  began  the 
work  early  in  the  year,  with  a  soldiers' 
six-weeks'  course  in  agriculture  beginning 
February  10,  a  second  course  April  14»  and 
a  third  course  tliat  began  June  30.  In.  the 
summer-school  course  the  needs  of  re- 
turned soldiers  were  kept  specially  in 
mind,  courses  being  provided  in  soil  fer- 
tility, live-stock  judging,  general  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  gas  engines,  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardening. 

Cornell  University,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  issued  a  leaflet 
giving  a  list  of  summer  courses  "  open  tp 
any  soldier,"  and  also  calling  attention  to 
the  short  winter  course  and  the  regular 
four-year  courses  given  by  the  institution. 

The  University  of  California  issued  an 
attractive  bulletin  in  "Farmers'  short 
courses,  September  and  I>ecember,  1910," 
copies  of  which  were  furnished  to  soldiers 
to  the  end  that  opportunities  the  State 
offered  might  be  known. 

Director  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  reports  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers  applied  for  admission  to 
the  summer  session  of  his  institution  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  courses 
oiVered  were  for  men  with  or  without 
farm  experience. 

In  its  special  announcement  covering 
the  summer  session,  June  16  to  July  25, 
1019,  the  State  College  of  Washington 
said: 

"The  recent  war  has  impressed  upon 
the  American  people  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  the  Nation's  affairs.    Many 


I)ersons  at  present  Interested  in  farming 
as  an  occupation  are  aware  of  their  lack 
of  practical  experience.  This  is  the  case 
with  large  numbers  of  the  recently  dis- 
charged soldienL  To  meet  their  demands 
the  State  College  of  Washington  Is  offer- 
ing instruction  in  practical  agriculture 
covering  all  of  the  leading  branches  of 
the  industry — ^including  dairying,  farm 
machinery,  farm  management,  field  crops, 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  live-stock 
production,  poultry  raising,  and  soil 
tilUge." 


GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  TO  BE 
PERMANENT,  SCHOOL  OFFI- 
CIALS ARE  INFORMED 


Government  savings  securities  are  to 
be  a  permanent  institution  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Carter  Glass  announced  this  decision  in  a 
recent  message  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for 
such  action. 

This  means  that  thrift  stamps,  war 
savings  stamps,  and  Treasury  savings 
certificates  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  small  investors  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  this  means  of  financ- 
ing its  activities,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  policy  of  making  thrift  and  the 
saving  ^irit  a  permanent  part  of  the 
national  life  has  been  urged  by  educators 
before  and  after  the  war.  In  his  message 
to  Secretary  Glass,  George  D.  Strayer, 
president  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, said:  "Considering  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try thus  f&T  in  the  matter  of  thrift  and 
saving  compaign,  we  urge  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  shall  take  such  action  as 
shall  insure  the  permanence  of  this  move- 
ment and  make  the  purchase  of  thrift 
and  war  savings  stamps  permanently 
available  to  schools  and  other  volunteer 
agencies." 

Secretary  Glass  telegraphed  in  reply  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Treasury  to 
continue  and  make  permanent  the  war 
savings  movement  and  to  continue  the 
sale  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps  and 
certificates.  I  am  greatly  pleased  and 
encouraged  to  know  of  the  interest  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  this 
movement  and  very  greatly  appreciate  its 
hearty  and  effective  cooperation." 


TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR 

DELAWARE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 


Private  Gift  of  Pierre  S.  du  Pontr— 
Covers  Building  Activities  for  Four 
Yean — ^Four  Hundred  Thousand  Set 
Aside  for  Colored  Schools 


Pierre  S.  du  Pont  has  given  $2,000,000 
to  assist  the  public  school  building  pi-o- 
gram  of  Delaware,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  at  the  Delaware  Col- 
lege Summer  School  on  July  3.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
gift: 

A  trust  is  to  be  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  securities,  the  Income  from  which  is 
to  be  available  during  a  period  of  four 
years  for  assisting  in  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  the  State  of  Delaware : 

1.  If  needed,  the  trustees  may  borrow 
in  advance  of  receipt  of  income  or  may 
sell  a  portion  of  principal  not  to  exceed 
$500,000. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  Income  or  prin- 
cipal so  used  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

3.  P.  S.  du  Pont  will  appoint  three 
trustees,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
securities  and  pay  over  the  Income  as 
provided  below. 

4.  Any  school  building  to  be  built  or 
reconstructed  must  be  operated  under  the 
new  school  code  of  1919  and  the  State 
board  of  education  organized  under  the 
new  school  code.  The  location,  size, 
plans,  etc.,  of  the  schools  must  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  must  be  approved  by  the  board. 

5.  The  fund  shall  be  usable  to  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  new 
school  building,  or  of  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction of  any  old  building;  but  shall 
not  be  used  for  repairs  to  old  buildings 
or  for  their  temporary  remodeling. 

6.  The  amount  available  for  each  build- 
ing shall  be  decided  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  three  members  of 
the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware;  of 
which  the  director  shall  be  one,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Service  Citizens,  but  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  the  total  cost  of  work  done. 

7.  The  rural  districts  which  can  con- 
solidate their  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  best  modern  school  practices  and  will 
build  a  consolidated  school  such  as  ctin 
be  used  as  a  community  center  shall  take 
precedence  in  receiving  aid. 

8.  Contributions  to  projects  shall  bo 
made  in  the  order  named  by  the  above 
committee.  To  be  classed  as  a  project, 
plans  approved  by  the  State  board  must 
be  presented,  together  with  plan  for  fur- 
nishing balance  of  the  necessary  funds. 

9.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  income  of  the  trust  fund  shall  be  set 
aside  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  State, 
as  their  due  and  proper  proportion,  fur- 
nishing as  they  do  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
scholars  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  There  is  to  be  no  distinction  l>etween 
the  projects  for  high  schools  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 
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DEMANDS  BETTrat  SCHOOIS 


Alabama  Govemor  Urg«8  Legislature  to  Heed  fiepoort  cf 

like.  Efficient  and  Progressiye"  Policy  Sought— Recommends  New  Cede 


'*  The  report  of  the  Alabama  Ekiucation 
Oommisslon  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
epoch  making  pronounc^nent  for  public 
education  ever  promulgated  in  Alabama/' 
declared  Gov.  Kllby,  of  Alabama,  in  a 
message  personally  delivered  before  the 
Alabama  Legislature  on  July  9.  After 
citing  the  experience  of  England,  which 
liad  undertaken,  even  while  the  war  wtis 
on,  a  significant  program  of  educational 
reconstruction,  Gov.  Kllby  told  liow  this 
experience  had  impelled  him  to  recom- 
mend in  a  former  message  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the 
educational  system,  and  how*  wlien  the 
legislature  had  authorised  this  commis- 
sion, he  had  appointed  as  members  the 
following  (Citizens  of  Alabama:  Hon. 
Sydney  J.  Bowie,  Hon.  A  A.  Carmidiael, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Dunnaway,  Mr.  George  H. 
Lanner,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  McCaslin.  This 
commissiOD,  in  turn,  had  asked  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  survey  the  school 
situation  and  submit  a  report. 

Gov.  Kllby  said:  "The  personnel -of 
the  commission,  the  national  reputation 
of  the  men  called  to  their  assistance,  and 
the  m<mumental  report  submitted  are 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking. 
It  is  conceded  the  country  over  that  the 
men  who  did  tlie  work  in  Alabama  col- 
lectively constitute  the  strongest  body  of 
men  ever  brought  together  to  study  a 
State  school  system.  The  various  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  survey 
commmittee  were  subjected  to  the  most 
critical  examination  and  scrutiny  by  the 
commission. 

MajMiftjr  cf  BccoflMMiidatlMW  CMMtnctivo 

"  Some  of  these  recommendations  were 
found  ideal  and  forward-looking,  but  im- 
practicable at  present  A  few  were  be- 
lieved to  be  of  doubtful  propriety  because 
of  geographical  or  racial  conditions.  The 
great  majority,  however,  were  so  con- 
structive and  timely  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  formulate  an  educational  program  that 
will  give  Alabama,  when  translated  into 
law,  as  nearly  an  ideal  school  system  as 
is  possible  under  our  present  constitution, 
thereby  winning  for  ourselves  a  good 
measure  of  popular  favor  and  a  national 
respect 

"  The  report  of  the  Alabama  Education 
Oommission  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
epoch  making  pronouncement  for  public 
education  ever  promulgated  in  Alabama. 
It  will  go  down  in  history  as  Ahibama's 
charter  of  educational  liberty,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  that  articulation  and  cordina- 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  our  educa- 


tional system  heretofore  wltliout  parallel 
or  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Only  PnBniMiT  W«ifc  I>«m 

"All  tluit  has  been  done  so  far,  how- 
ever, is  but  preliminary.  To  rest  here 
is  but  to  falter  in  duty  and  to  squander 
opportunity.  We  would  be  untrue  to  tite 
men  who  fought  and  bled,  and  to  present 
and  future  generations  if  we  should  fail 
to  translate  Into  law  the  admirable  recom- 
mendations of  tlie  commission  and  thus 
purchase  in  a  large  degree  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Alabama  the  plenteous  and 
intelligent  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and 
liapplness. 

"This  is  no  time  to  go  badc^ivard.  Our 
work  is  to  be  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive. Special  legislation  growing  out  of 
peculiar  or  abnormal  local  conditions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the 
greater  and  more  compel  ling  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  Alabama.  The  present 
machinery  for  administration  of  our  coun- 
ty schools  which  has  received  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee and  the  Alabama  Education  Com- 
mission should  be  improved  by  prescribing 
such  qualifications  as  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  county  superintendents  of 
education  meeting  reasonable  educational 
standards,  both  as  to  scholarship  and 
professional  training. 

SlMmU  B«  JUmtwU  inm  P«Ulla 

"  The  responsik^llty  for  the  conduct  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
should  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
one  man  and  planed  upon  laymen  of 
proved  ability  audi  as  compose  tlie  Ala- 
bama Edocatianal  Oommission.  Tiie 
ofllce  of  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  removed  trom  politics  a3id 
from  ttie  imputatioii  of  organised  succes- 
sion and  ring  domination.  Other  States 
have  blazed  the  trail ;  the  way  1ms  been 
charted;  a  State  council  of  education 
for  the  coordination  and  diiectl<m  of  tiie 
work  of  the  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  a  State  inmrd  of  education 
to  have  direction  and  oversight  of  the 
other  State  educational  agencies  are  the 
sure  means  by  which  to  avoid  duplication 
and  waste  and  to  insure  a  businesslike, 
efficient,  and  progressive  supervision  of 
our  educational  enterprises — enterprises 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  the  largest 
financial  outlay,  and  <^  the  most  powerful 
possibilities. 

**  Along  with  new  mafhinery  must 
come  mwe  money.    Tlie  badget  oommis- 


cdon  and  the  recess  committee  on  flnanoe 
and  taxation  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
in  the  light  of  the  State's  financial  con- 
dition to  provide  all  tlie  funds  required 
to  meet  the  conservative  claims  for  addi- 
tional revenue  made  by  the  Alabama 
Education  Commission.  The  sincere  de- 
8h«  of  the  budget  commission  and  the 
committee  and  their  great  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  the  people  through  yon, 
their  agentSy  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  day  in  Alabama  are  reflected  in 
the  appropriation  of  $1,<K)0,000  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  pnblic  sdiools  and  in 
the  modest  increases  to  the  parts  of  our 
school  system  which  you  are  asked  to 
make. 

"  Let  me  repeat,  the  provision  of  more 
revenue  is  the  unalterable  condition  of 
progress  in  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
otlier  lines  of  improvement  which  I  am 
reconunending.  It  is  my  calm  and  de- 
liberate Judgment  that  the  people  of  Ala* 
bama  and  of  the  world  were  never  so  con- 
scious as  now  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
education  and  were  never  more  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  widening  career  of  develop- 
ment in  field,  factory,  forest,  and  mine; 
that  this  can  only  come  through  free, 
universal  education. 

"  Tbece  are  many  phases  of  ttie  sctiool 
problem  that  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
go  into  details,  since  the  Alatmma  Ednca- 
tion  Commission  has  prepared  a  school 
code  which  embodies  in  concrete  fashion 
the  policies  and  plans  fbr  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  oar  entire  public-school  ^stem. 
The  work  of  the  Alabama  Sdncation  Com- 
mission, as  embodied  in  the  school  code, 
I  commend  to  your  wise  and  favomble 
consideration." 


Sdmi  TrMtaMBt  cff  8mU1  PraUcns 

The  schools  have  been  very  deficient  in 
times  past  in  their  treatment  of  social 
problems.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
sdiools  have  not  ventured  to  enter  thia 
field  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  conswvatives  and  the  fear 
that  teachers  are  under  offending  boards 
of  education  and  others.  The  time  has 
come  when  there  ought  to  be  very  dear 
and  explicit  assertion  on  tlie  part  of  edu- 
cational people  that  they  will  not  be 
dominated  by  sudi  criticism  as  has  been 
presented.  The  schools  of  a  democrat 
have  a  right  to  discuss  democratic  and 
popular  matters.  If  the  sdiool  people  of 
this  country  are  not  aroused  to  an  asser- 
tion of  their  independence  in  educational 
matters  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Imw 
they  can  claim  in  any  large  way  to  be 
leaden  of  public  opinion  even  for  the 
coming  generation. — Charles  H,  JuM. 
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TEACHER    "PLATTSBURGS" 
IN  MAINE 


Rotating  Plan  of  Training  Teaehen  for 
Rami  Scliools  Under  Way-^Fifsl 
Hundred  Teaeliers  Now  in  Spodal 
Sehool  of  Instruction 


In  an  effort  to  build  up  a  rural  teach- 
ing profession  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
has  authorized  Supt.  A.  O.  Thomas  to  in- 
augurate a  special  school  of  instruction 
during  the  summer  months  for  groups  of 
100  rural  teachers,  nominated  by  local 
superintendents.  Each  100  trained  will 
return  to  their  communities  to  lead  in 
the  movement  for  better  rural  life,  yield- 
ing place  to  another  100  for  the  following 
session. 

Supt.  Thomas,  in  announcing  the  plan, 
says: 

"  What  the  State  of  Maine  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  establish  a  rural  teaching 
profession,  or  at  least  a  well  specialized 
phase  of  general  education.  The  general 
standard  for  rural  teachers  everywhere 
has  been  much  lower  tiian  for  other  posi- 
tions, while  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  natural  needs  for  improvement  of 
rural  conditions  make  it  desirable  to  re- 
verse the  order.  The  rural  teacher's  gen- 
eral preparation  need  not  differ  mate- 
rially or  in  the  essentials  from  the  prep- 
aration required  of  other  teachers,  but 
there  is  need  of  strong  specialization  to 
meet  the  characteristic  needs  of  country 
community  life  and  country  schoola  Be- 
sides methods  of  attack,  the  rural  teacher 
needs  a  broadening  of  her  sympathies  for 
the  work  she  attempts  and  of  her  vision ; 
she  needs  to  understand  how  to  study  the 
conditions  and  how  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem. The  fact  that  she  touches  the  life 
of  her  community  at  many  angles  makes 
it  necessary  for  her  to  have  even  broader 
knowledge  of  real  things  and  of  life  than 
other  teachers  must  have. 

"The  pif)blem  is  so  to  motivate  the 
rural  phase  of  education  that  it  will  at- 
tract the  brightest  minds  and  the  finest 
personalities  of  the  profession.  Dignity, 
wage,  and  service  are  all  essential.  Our 
plan  is  to  accept  for  this  service  those 
only  who  have  a  complete  normal  train- 
ing, or  its  equivalent,  to  pay  a  wage  scale 
equal  to  that  paid  anywhere  In  the  State 
or  better,  if  possible,  and  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  higher  personal  satisfac- 
tion such  as  must  come  with  new  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  To  be  chosen  one  of 
this  group  of  sriecial  teachers  is  Itself  a 
distinction  and  an  honor.  The  course  of 
Instruction  will  cover  six  weeks;  the  list 
of  Instructors  win  contain  some  of  the 
foremost  experts  of  the  country ;  the  pro- 
gram wiU  be  made  up  of  new  and  vital 


elements;  the  teacber  cboaen  for  iq;)ecial 
training  will  have  all  expenses  paid  and 
when  she  con^letes  her  year  of  teaching 
will  be  given  a  State  differential  of  25 
per  cent  of  her  regular  salary. 

"The  first  group  to  receive  training 
will  return  to  their  schools  as  helping 
teachers  and  commnnlty  leaders.  They 
will  *ave  opportunity  to  visit  other 
teachers  and  have  other  teachers  visit 
them ;  they  will  assist  the  superintendent 
in  his  teachers*  meetings,  and  will  have 
opportunity  to  connect  the  school  with  the 
life  of  the  community." 


IMPORTANT  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL  LAWS  IN    ILLINOIS 


Illinois  is  soon  to  have  an  effective  sys* 
tern  of  continuation  schools  as  a  result  of 
two  laws  just  enacted  by  tlie  legislature. 

House  bill  250  gives  to  cities  that  have 
continuation  schools  ];)ermi8sion  to  compel 
woridng  minors  between  14  and  16  years 
to  attend  such  schools  for  eight  hours  a 
week.  Its  provisions  will  affect  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  a  few  other  cities  next  Sep- 
tember. 

House  bill  466,  which  is  more  compre- 
hensive, provides  for  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  continuation  schools  in  all 
districts  where  there  are  20  working 
minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  age, 
and  the  compulsory  attendance  for  eight 
hours  a  week  of  minors  within  those 
years  who  are  not  in  regular  attendance 
In  all-day  schools.  In  1921  its  provisions 
will  apply  to  minors  between  14  and  16 
years ;  in  1922,  to  minors  between  14  and 
17;  and  in  1923,  to  minors  between  14 
and  18  years.  This  gradual  approach  to 
the  18-year  limit  will  give  the  schools 
ample  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  new  duties. 

These  bills  mark  tlie  culmination  of  a 
long  struggle  to  secure  continuation  or 
part-time  schools  in  Illinois.  They  were 
Indorsed  by  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  many  other  organizations  and 
Individuals. 

Some  30  States  now  have  continuation- 
school  laws.  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  had  similar  laws  for  several 
years.  New  York,  Nebraska*  Arizona, 
California,  and  several  other  States  have 
recently  passed  laws  of  this  type. 


HOUSTON    RAISES    TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 


Two  years  ago  the  maximum  monthly 
salary  for  grade  teachers  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  was  .flOO.  Last  year  it  was  $120, 
while  next  year  it  has  been  set  for 
$133.83,  according  to  Supt.  P.  W.  Horn. 
Supt  Horn  adds :  *'  We  are  also  planning 


LOUISVILLE  WILL  PAY 

BETTER  SALARIES 


Kentucky  City  Making  Eiforts  to  Im- 
prove Teaching  Conditions — Board  of 
Education  will  Ask  City  for  $250»(H)0 
in  December 


Loulsvillo.  Ky.,  has  joined  the  salary- 
Increase  procession.  While  an  Indirect 
method  had  to  be  adopted  In  order  to 
raise  salaries  Immediately,  it  is  believed 
the  city  authorltlc^s  realize  the  urgent 
need  and  will  carry  out  the  plan  pro- 
posed. The  teachers  will  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis,  contracts  being  made  for 
a  period  of  85  months,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  term  will  be  extended 
to  10  months  in  the  event  that  the  city 
authorities  grant  the  additional  $250,000 
asked  by  the  Board  of  Education  when 
the  rates  are  fixed  In  December. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  also 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  It  promised 
that  no  teacher  will  receive  In  8 J  months 
less  than  she  received  during  the  year 
1918-19  for  10  months.  To  Insure  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  minimum  salary  from  $55 
to  $70  a  month,  an  increase  of  over  27 
per  cent.  The  teachers  who  have  been 
in  the  system  one  year  will  receive  $72.50 
a  month,  an  increase  of  31.8  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  Increase  will  decrease 
as  the  salaries  advance  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  $105  a  month  Is  reached,  an  In- 
crease of  16.6  per  cent  In  the  salary  of 
the  best  paid  elementary  school-teachers. 

The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  high- 
school  teachers  Is  $175  a  year  for  salaries 
below  $800  and  $150  a  year  for  salaries 
above  $800.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  normal  school,  the  special  schools, 
and  of  teachers  of  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  etc.,  are  Increased  on 
the  same  percentage  basis  as  the  salaries 
of  equal  amount  In  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

In  order  to  make  the  above  arrange- 
ments possible  the  Board  of  Education 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  Its  estimate  for 
necessary  repairs  and  Improvements  In 
buildings  from  $94,000  to  approximately 
$20,000.  It  was  also  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue the  summer  schools  for  the  present 
year. 

The  salaries  of  all  elementary  school 
principals  below  $1,850  have  been  In- 
creased $150  a  year;  salaries  of  $l,a50 
and  above  have  been  increased  $100  a 
year. 


to  have  a  special  election  to  vote  on  an 
increased  tax,  and  In  the  event  this  elec- 
tion carries,  the  maximum  salary  for 
grade  teachers  will  probably  be  placed  at 
$1,500  per  year.- 
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FEWER  STUDENTS  IN 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 


Only  12,000  in  85  Medical  Colleges 
Listed  by  A.  M.  A. — Reduction  Mainly 
in  Freshman  Classes 


Reports  from  the  85  medical  colleges 
whicli  conducted  classes  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1918-19,  published  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
show  that  the  total  enrollment  of  medical 
students  Is  approximately  12,090,  or  1,540 
less  than  for  the  session  of  1917-18. 
The  reduction  Is  mainly  In  the  freshmen 
classes,  of  which  the  total  enrollment  is 
approximately  2,810  for  the  present  ses- 
sion, as  comparetl  with  4,283  for  the 
previous  session. 

There  were  25  medical  schools  also 
which  last  fall  for  the  first  time  enforced 
the  requirement  of  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  for  admission.  Such  schools  were 
expected  to  report  smaller  enrollments  in 
the  freshman  classes.  The  decrease,  how- 
ever, was  not  due  altogether  to  higher 
entrance  requirements.  Usually  in  col- 
leges which  had  become  readjusted  under 
the  higher  entrance  requirements  the 
enrollments  have  shown  an  Increase  or 
have  returned  to  their  previous  n:?mbers. 
This  year,  however,  of  the  60  colleges 
reporting  which  put  into  effect  the  higher 
requirements  in  1916  or  previous  years, 
30,  or  50  per  cent,  reported  a  decrease  In 
the  number  of  freshmen  students. 

"  This  unusual  decrease  was  due  clearly 
to  the  volunteering  or  drafting  of^pre- 
raedical  students  for  military  service  dur- 
ing 1917-18,"  says  the  Journal.  "With 
the  beginning  of  another  session  follow- 
ing the  return  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
civilian  life,  the  enrollments  of  students 
In  our  medical  colleges  will  return  to 
their  prewar  proportions.  Since  all  col- 
leges have  now  passed  the  crisis  of  the 
higher  entrance  requirements,  it  Is  quite 
likely  also  that  the  total  enrollments  In 
medical  schools  will  show  an  increase  over 
this  and  previous  years." 

Rcoalts  of  the  War  on  Medical  Education 

The  Medical  Association  report  dis- 
cusses the  results  of  the  war  on  medical 
education.  It  points  out  that  in  order  to 
bring  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries the  general  requirement  of  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  for  admission 
was  essential.  With  this  increase  and 
with  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
medical  schools  a  decrease  in  the  total 
enrollment  of  medical  students  was  to  be 
expected.  That  this  country  has  about 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  such  enroll- 
ments, however,  is  evident  Following 
the  reriiljustmeut  under  the  higher  en- 


trance standards  naturally  the  increase 
In  the  enrollments  would  be  noted  first 
in  the  freshmen,  then  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  classes,  respectively, 
In  four  successive  years. 

No  Scarcity  of  PhTiiciami 

The  unusual  demand  for  medical  offi- 
cers naturally  created  a  temporary  scar- 
city of  physicians  for  hospitals  and  civil- 
ian needs,  but  this  was  to  be  expected, 
and  was  merely  a  parallel  to  the  scarcity 
of  experts  in  other  lines  of  human  activi- 
ties— a  scarcity  which  will  undoubtedly 
disappear  following  the  return  of  medical 
officers  to  a  civilian  status.  The  World 
War  has  called  attention  to  special  needs 
in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  No 
previous  war  had  so  Involved  the  entire 
world  or  so  hazarded  the  very  existence 
of  practically  every  civilized  Government. 
In  no  previous  war  was  such  extensive 
use  made  of  those  who  had  reached  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  skill  and 
Ingenuity.  The  urgency  and  extent  of 
this  demand  naturally  drew  attention  to 
the  scarcity  of  those  who  were  qualified 
to  render  service  along  highly  technical 
or  specialized  lines.  So  in  medicine  there 
was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  phy- 
sicians of  exceptional  qualifications  and 
skill  in  the  various  specialties,  such  as 
pathologists,  bacteriologists,  psychiatrists, 
brain  surgeons,  oculists,  etc.  Here,  like- 
wise, the  urgency  of  the  demand  has 
forcibly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  physicians  having  such  skill  is  com- 
jiaratively  limited. 

"  This  revelation,  however,  is  not  a 
criticism  of  medical  education  of  the 
past,"  says  the  report,  "  but  lays  emphasis 
on  the  possibilities  and  aims  of  medical 
education  in  the  future.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  last  15  years  were  directly 
In  line  with  these  needs.  This  country 
was  never  so  well  supplied  with  physi- 
cians who  were  so  tlioroughly  trained  or 
as  skilled  in  the  specialties  as  at  the  time 
it  entered  the  World  War. 

"  The  war  has  rendered  a  great  service 
in  revealing  the  possibilities  and  benefits 
that  will  result  from  higher  attainments 
In  medicine.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  campaign  for  Improve- 
ments not  only  in  undergraduate,  but  also 
In  graduate  medical  education.  If  the 
highest  attainments  are  of  such  vital  im- 
portance in  great  national  crises,  how 
much  greater  will  be  the  service  to  the 
public  whether  there  be  peace  or  war." 


The  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High 
School,  of  Cincinnati,  In  all  its  currlcu- 
lums  —  industrial  arts,  household  arts, 
commercial,  general,  and  special  aca- 
demilc  —  requires  physical  training  five 
hours  a  week  in  every  one  of  the  three 
years. 


AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS 
EXEMPT  FROM  GREEK 

On  June  17  the  Oxford  convocation 
passed  the  final  stage  of  a' statute  (1)  ad- 
mitting to  the  status  and  privileges  of 
affiliated,  colonial,  and  foreign  senior  stu- 
dent any  person  who  has  obtained  an 
approved  degree  at  an  approved  univer- 
sltj',  and  (2)  providing  that  a  senior 
student  shall  no  longer  be  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  as  a  condition  for  the  degi'ee  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  The  wording  of  the 
clause  relating  to  foreign  universities  Is 
as  follows : 

"Any  person  who  has  obtalnwl  a  degree 
at  a  foreign  university,  such  degree  and 
such  university  having  been  approved  by 
the  hebdomadal  council,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  foreign 
senior  student,  provided  that  he  shall 
have  pursued  at  that  university  a  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years  at 
the  least." 

This  means,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Walker,  who  proposed  the  statute,  that 
"a  graduate  of  an  approved  American 
university  Is  now  qualified  4!or  senior 
status  and  he  Is  excused  Greek.  In  other 
words,  he  can  enter  for  any  final  honor 
school  without  passing  any  previous  ex* 
amination  whatever." 

On  June  17  the  convocation,  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  defeated  the  new  re.sponsion 
statute  which  proposed  to  abolish  com- 
pulsory Greek  for  imdergraduates  enter- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way.  This  means,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Aj^delotte,  American  sec- 
retary for  the  Rhodes  scholars,  that  the 
responslons  requirement  remains  as  be- 
foi'e  and  that  Greek  Is  a  required  subject 
for  the  B.  A.  degree  for  all  students  ex- 
cept graduates  of  approved  universities, 
as  mentioned  above.  Candidates  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarslilps,  who  are  not  college 
graduates,  or  who  are  graduates  of  in- 
stitutions not  "  approved "  under  the 
statute,  may  still  obtain  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship without  Greek,  but  they  will  have 
to  fulfill  the  Greek  requirements  In  order 
to  secure  the  B.  A.  degree. 

"  Military  exemptions  from  responslons 
and  from  Greek  hold  good  until  October, 
1920,"  says  Prof.  Aydelotte.  "Under- 
graduates who  could  not  qualify  for 
senior  standing  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  June  17  may,  if  they  have 
done  at  least  6  months*  military  service, 
be  excused  from  responslons  including 
Greek,  and  if  they  have  done  12  months' 
military  service,  they  are  excused  from 
moderations  as  well." 


HEARINGS   ON   THE   SBUTH-TOWNBR  BILL 

Hearings  on  the  Smith-Towner  bill  (H. 
R.  7;  S.  1017)  creating  a  Department  of 
Education  and  providing  Federal  aid  for 
education  were  held  July  10  and  11  and 
will  be  continued  July  22. 
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**  UNITY  *•  SCHOOL  IN  REVOLUTIONIZED  RUSSIA 


Swedish  Writer  Reviews  Lunadisnlcy's  "Labor  School  "—Free  Educatioii,  In- 
cluding Shoes,  Clothing,  and  foeakfsst,  to  Seventeenth  Year 


How  the  "  Unity  "  School  Is  depended 
upon  by  revolutionary  Russia  to  educate 
its  future  citizens  is  d</^  Ibed  by  a  writer 
In  the  Swedish  journal  Politiken  (June 
3),  reviewing  Lunacharsky's  book  on 
"  The  Labor  School."  The  translation  of 
the  article  is  forwarded  by  Post  Wheeler, 
ad  interim  American  charge  d'affaires  at 
Stockholm. 

"The  new  school  form  is  the  Unity 
School,"  says  the  writer  in  Pplitikeu. 
"  That  is,  all  children  begin  on  the  same 
stage  and  can,  if  they  are  intelligent, 
come  equally  high.  All  class  limitations 
between  the  schools  have  been  abolished. 
Instead  of  public  school,  continuation 
school  and  communal  middle-school  on 
one  hand,  and  higher  elementary  schools, 
girl  sphools,  and  the  university  on  the 
other,  as  the  school  forms  are  in  Sweden, 
dividing  the  nations  into  two  parts,  only 
different  degrees  of  the  same  school  now 
exist  in  Russia.  They  have  even  abol- 
ished technical  and  commercial  schools. 
Free  Edacation  to  Ave  SeTentcen 

"  Here  are  some  regulations  for  the 
new  school  form: 

"All  children  from  6  to  17  years  of  age 
are  obliged  to  attend  schooL  From  6  to 
8  years  of  age  the  children  are  taught 
in  kindergarten.  The  regular  school  be- 
gins at  the  eighth  year  Instead  of  the 
seventh,  as  in  Sweden.  The  age  limita- 
tion, 8  years,  can,  by  the  management  of 
the  school,  be  decreased  to  7  with  the 
consent  of  the  department  for  public  edu- 
cation. From  8  to  13  years  the  education 
is  called  the  first  degree  course.  All  edu- 
cation up  to  the  seventeenth  year  is 
gratis.  Even  shoes,  clothing,  and  food 
(breakfast)  the  children  receive  free  of 
cost. 

"  The  school  is  entirely  secular.  There 
is  no  education  In  religion.  The  division 
of  tlie  teachers  Into  categories  is  pro- 
hibited. All  are  simply  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  may  not  ex- 
ceed 25. 

Pnodactire  Labor  aa  the  Baala  of  Edacation 

"This  is  the  technical  basis  for  Rus- 
sia's unity  school.  Its  spiritual  contents 
are  characterized  by  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  labor  school,  up  to  now 
against  the  school  doctrines  In  force. 
*The  basis  for  the  school  work  nrast  be 
productive  labor,  not  as  compensation  for 
the  providing  of  the  children  or  only  as 
jnethod  of  teaching,  but  as  a  pnblldy  use- 


ful .work.*  We  must  take  care  that  the 
work  of  the  children  Is  productive. 

"  Russia  is  not  greedy  toward  the  chil- 
dren. Their  work  must  not  be  done  as 
payment  for  Che  education,  and  this  work 
must  not  be  carried  out  when  tlie  chil- 
dren are  In  a  condition  of  psychical  or 
physical  tiredness. 

"*The  work  must  be 'intimate,  organi- 
cally united  with  the  educatl(m,  a  light 
which  with  Its  shine  helps  to  the  in- 
creasing of  the  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding life.* 

"  The  children  are  required  from  their 
earliest  age  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  productive  work  even  in  Its  most 
developed  form.  The  children  In  the 
towns  are  thoroughly  educated  in  indus- 
try; the  children  in  the  country  mostly 
In  agriculture.  The  principle  Is  that 
that  which  Is  closest  to  the  children  must 
first  be  made  subject  of  the  education. 

A  School  CommaiM 

"•The  basis  laid  for  the  work  Is  a 
strong  means  of  education  bringing  up 
the  pupils  so  as  to  give  them  creative 
joy  In  the  labor  school.  The  school 
forms  a  school  commune,  which  directly 
and  organically  through  Its  work  Is  In 
contact  with  real  life.' 

"'Old  formallstic  school  discipline, 
which  bound  the  whole  school  life  and 
the  free,  personal  development  of  tlie 
children,  must  not  occur  in  the  labor 
school.  But  the  processes  of  the  wcnrk 
Itself  will  educate  the  children  to  Inner 
education,  without  which  a  methodic 
mass  activity  is  Impossible.  The  chil- 
dren get  a  live  education  by  all  the 
processes  of  work  in  school  life,  where 
the  systematical  arrangements,  which  ap- 
pear at  the  practicing  of  the  division  of 
labor,  must  be  the  most  Important  edu- 
cating part.  Then  the  pupils  will  under- 
stand the  ways  of  methodical  utilization 
of  human  working  energy  and  educate 
themselves  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility, 
and  for  that  part  of  work,  which  will  bo 
everyone's  part,  and  for  all  work  In  gen- 
eral. In  short,  the  collective  productive 
work  ai^  the  whole  sdiool  work  ouglit 
to  educate  the  future  citizens  for  the 
socialistic  community.' 

"Naturally  the  edncatioo  also  is  done 
in  purely  general  subjects,  as  geography, 
natural  science,  etc.;  the  first  rale,  how- 
ever. Is  to  make  the  children  aoqualnted 
with  labor  and  love  It;  thus  the  educa- 


tion in  history  is  more  an  education  in 
the  history  of  work  and  culture. 

Ko  Homo  Work 

"  No  home  work  Is  allowed ;  this  Is  an- 
other revolutionary  novelty. 

"  The  school  is  open  for  the  pupils  all 
days  of  the  week.  It  Is  for  them  a  sec- 
ond home.  Two  days  a  week,  not  follow- 
ing each  other,  however,  are  made  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  One  day  is  a  holi- 
day, and  is  used  for  reading,  excursions, 
lectures,  and  other  free  activities  of  the 
children.  For  this  purpose  special  teach- 
ing forces  are  engaged.  The  second  day 
is  half  working-day  and  used  for  club 
and  laboratory  exercises,  explanations, 
excursions,  and  pupil  meetings.  It  is 
proposed  that  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the 
1st  of  September,  December  23-January 
7,  and  April  1-14  the  children  should  have 
vacation.  The  school  work  thus  goes  on 
nine  months  a  year,  of  which  eight 
months  are  proposed  for  usual  school 
work  according  to  s(diedule,  and  one 
month,  the  last  one  before  the  great  two- 
months  holiday,  *  In  summer  colonies,  ex- 
cursions, etc.,  to  make  the  children  ac- 
quainted with  nature  and  life.' 

No  Ezamfaiatioiis 

"All  punishments  at  school  are  pro- 
hibited. No  examinations  of  any  kind 
may  be  held.  ^ 

"The  decision  that  the  division  of 
classes  must  be  changed  to  a  division  In 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  special 
state  of  development  of  the  children  Is 
correct  from  the  pedagogical  point  of 
view. 

"The  management  of  the  school  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  school  council,  quite  a 
different  Institution  from  that  In  Sweden. 
The  Russian  School  Council  consists  of 
one-fourth  all  the  school  workers  (the 
common  name  for  teachers,  school  doc- 
tors, and  leaders  of  manual  work,  etc.), 
representatives  for  the  workers  In  the 
school  district,  one-fourth  of  pupils  from 
the  older  groups,  beginning  with  children 
of  12  years  of  age,  and  a  representative 
for  the  department  of  publlcal  Instruc- 
tion. 

"  The  school  collective,  that  Is  children 
and  school  workers  united,  decides  its 
internal  affairs,  according  to  special  regu- 
lations." 
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EDUCATE  AMERICA 


"  We  have  Jong  deceived  ourselucs  fcith 
words  and  phrases  about  free  public,  «»i- 
vcrsal  education,  Vp  to  the  present  time 
we  hare  barely  the  beginnings,  here  and 
there,  of  such  an  effective  educational 
program  as  these  terms  ought  to  impUj, 
The  Cflncational  task  immediately  before 
7is  is  to  lihakc  univcisally  real  the  ideals 
which  wc  have  long  boasted" 

Those  are  the  words  not  of  some  possl- 
niistic  passerby  on  the  highway  of  educa- 
tion but  of  Supt.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  of 
(^lovehuid,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Army 
Educational  Commission,  whos«»  appeal, 
"  Educate  America,"  has  been  publishe<l 
by  the  America ii  Expeditionary  Force 
University  and  is  summarizeil  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Supt.  Spaulding's  paper,  which  was  one 
of  a  series  of  addresses  presented  in  tlie 
general  course  in  citizenship  at  the  now 
demobollzed  soldiers'  university,  Beaune, 
France,  attemi>ts  to  furnish  *'a  complete 
after-the-war  program  for  the  advance- 
ment of  public  (Hlucation."  It  seeks  to 
"  sketcli  in  broad  outlines  tlie  outstanding 
characteristics  of  an  educational  program 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  a  pro- 
gram that  will  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  ideals  and  principles 
that  iiiuj'l  control  the  program  of  educa- 
tion of  any  nation  that  may  hope  to  be- 
come a  wortliy  member  of  the  league  of 
nations." 

Trof.  Spaulding,  it  will  be  noted  from 
tlie  summary  printed  elsewhere,  sets 
thrcv  definite  educational  objectives — 
cs.senrial  elementary  knowledge,  training, 
and  discipline;  occui)ational  efllciency; 
civic  responsibility.  Tliese  three  objec- 
tives, he  points  out,  involve  other  objec- 


tives, such  as  character,  culture,  health, 
and  physical  well-being,  without  which 
the  three  objectives  can  not  be  achieved ; 
and,  lie  -adds,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
achieve  these  objectives  without  char- 
acter, culture,  and  health,  of  what  sig- 
nificance would  they  be? 

To  achieve  the  first  of  these  objectives 
four  factors  are  necessary,  according  to 
Supt  Spaulding :  First,  a  minimum  school 
year  of  36  weeks ;  second,  adequate  laws 
effectively  enforced,  compelling  regular 
attendance  throughout  the  school  year  of 
all  children  over  a  certain  age,  preferably 
7,  until  the  elementary  course  is  com- 
l)leted,  or  until  a  certain  age,  preferably 
16,  is  reached ;  third,  effective  public  con- 
trol of  private  schools,  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance therein  of  standards  equal  to 
those  maintained  in  imblic  schools,  and 
to  Insure  the  regular  and  full  attendance 
of  pupils  registered  therein ;  fourth,  a 
teaching  force,  every  member  of  whlcli 
has  a  general  education  at  least  equal  to 
that  afforded  by  a  good  four-year  high- 
school  c()urst\  and  professional  training 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a 
good  two-year  normal-school  course. 


THE  noaGRANT  AND 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  immigrant  for  his  failnre  to 
learn  the  language  of  his  new 
coantry.  Bnt,  as  a  general  rale, 
his  failure  can  be  ?.ttribnted  less 
to  his  lack  of  desire  than  to  his 
lack  of  opportunity.  The  opportu- 
nity must  be  given  him  in  every 
community  by  ample  provision  for 
night  schools  that  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica. Up  to  the  present  the  night 
school  has  been  treated  as  a  foster- 
child,  maltreated  and  even  disin- 
herited when  the  budget  required. 
If  the  wisely  conceived  plan  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Illiteracy 
is  to  be  realized,  i.  e.,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  school  machinery  of 
the  country  in  the  teaching  of  the 
foreign  illiterate,  the  administra- 
tive wisdom  of  educational  author- 
ities will  be  taxed  as  never  before 
to  solve  the  pedagogical  and  finan- 
cial problems  that  will  come  from 
this  broadening  of  the  school's 
functions. — Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  1918,  No.  iS. 


With  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
objectives — occupational  efllciency  and 
civic  responsibility — they  should  be 
"simultaneous  and  should  immediately 
follow  the  attainment  of  the  first  objec- 
tive," says  Dr.  Spaulding.  "  Instruction 
designed  to  prepare  for  occupational  ef- 
ficiency and  civic  responsibility  should 
cover  a  minimum  0erlod  of  four  years,  or 
until  the  eighteenth  birthday  Is  reached, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  an  addi- 
tional year  for  boys.  This  Instruction 
should  be  maintained  by  law  and  attend- 
ance thereon  should  be  required  of  all 
youth  concerned." 

The  men  and  women  who  left  their 
educational  work  at  home  for  a  while  to 
do  war  work  have  had  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  their  vision  to  national 
needs.  For  this  reason  Supt.  Spaulding's 
program  will  be  read  by  American  edu- 
cators and  the  public  generally  w^ltli 
genuine  interest. 


ART  STUDY  IN  THE  A.  E.  F.  UNIVERSITT 

"  In  a  study  trip  of  40  of  our  advanced 
architects  and  sculptors  to  Dijon,"  writes 
Director  George  S.  Hellman,  of  the  Ck)l- 
lege  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  A. 
E.  F.  University,  "  I  saw  one  of  our 
majors  lying  flat  on  the  street  measuring 
the  base  of  a  column,  a  lieutenant  on  a 
stepladder  taking  measurements  of  the 
capital,  while  an  enlisted  man  sketched 
the  fagade  of  the  building.  Art  makes 
for  fellowship  between  nations  as  be- 
tween individuals.  VVMiether  in  poetry, 
in  music,  in  painting,  or  in  architecture, 
it  is  the  sole  universal  language,  and. 
as  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the 
scheme  of  existence  grows  among  man- 
kind war  itself  will  become  more  and 
more  remote." 

The  art  side  of  the  soldier  university  In 
France  Is  Indeetl  worth  noting.  At 
Beaune  between  three  and  four  hundred 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  indus- 
trial and  commercial  art  students  were 
busily  at  work  In  May.  At  Bellevue, 
near  Paris,  was  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  art  train  center,  with  an- 
other group  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  art  students,  the  majority  of 
them  men  of  advanced  qualifications.  At 
Beaune  and  at  Bellevue  were  fine  li- 
braries, while  earnest  faculties  were  con- 
ducting the  courses,  faculties  in  large 
part  drawn  from  the  Army  itself.  A 
third  locality  for  instruction  was  Paris, 
where  the  exterior  ateliers  of  the  Ecolo 
des  Beaux-Arts  provided  for  a  group  of 
approximately  a  hundred  soldier-artists 
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NEW    BOOKS  ON    EDUCATION 


Uducatioval  and  social  movements  1700-* 
JSoO,   by   A.   E.    Dobbs.     London, 
Lonsranns,    Grec»n    &    Co.,    1919. 
257  p.    S\ 
*•  Tho   study   of   education   can   not   be   di- 
vorced   from    that    of    the    social    system    In 
which  It  arisen."     With  this  as  a  thesis,  the 
author  r«>vlews  the  social  moTements  between 
1700  and   1850,   and   relates   educational  de- 
velopments  to   these   movements.     He  points  j 
out,  for  example,  that  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  ffrowth  In  Scotland  of  a  democratic  scheme 
of  education  is  that  a  strong  educational  tra- 
dition had  been  established  there  before  so- 
ciety was  divided  by  the  influx  of  wealth. 

The  following  chapter  headings  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book:  The 
social  environn^ent  on  the  eve  of  the  indostrial 
revolution ;  Schools  and  literature ;  The  era 
of  revolutions ;  Elementary  education ;  The 
mechanics'  institutes  and  higher  education; 
Libraries  and  literature;  Education  by  col- 
lision ;  The  social  outlook. 

Experimental   education,   by    Robert   R. 

Rusk.     London  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.,  1919.  346  p.  12'. 
"  The  new  education  turns  to  child  psychol- 
ogy rather  than  to  child  study  for  Its  methods," 
.«ays  the  author.  **  Experimental  edocatlon 
Is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  ap- 
plied psychology.  It  is  without  doubt  an 
independent  science,  for,  although  to  some  ex- 
tent deriving  its  data  from  other  sciences,  it 
regards  such  data  from  its  own  si>eclai  stand- 
point. In  this  respect  it  is  best  comparable 
with    the    science    of   geography,    which,   al- 


though dependent  on  astronomy,  geology,  etc., 
has  nevertheless  its  own  peculiar  point  of 
view.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  experi- 
mental education  Is  its  practice  of  analysing 
with  scientific  precision  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  child  of  school  age. 

"  It  may  be  asked  how  the  new  method  will 
affect  the  position  of  the  teacher.  It  will 
deliver  him  from  the  tyranny  of  tradition  and 
the  caprice  of  the  faddist,  and  bring  him  under 
the  servitude  of  his  science,  since  the  scientific 
worker  must  ever  submit  to  the  method  of  his 
subject.  If  it  removes  him  from  the  domlna* 
tlon  of  an  arbitrary  authority.  It  requires  his 
submission  to  a  rational  authority,  one  that 
can  be  questioned  and  whose  dicta  can  te 
verified  by  experimentation.*' 

Neto  schools  for  old.    The  regeneration  of 

the    Porter     School,    by    Evelyn 

Dewey.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Company,  1919.     337  p.  front.,- 

plates.     12'. 

Tells    how    Mrs.    Marie    Turner    Harvey, 

teacher   of   the   Porter   School,   "  built   up  a 

community  able  to  deal  with  Its  own  problems 

and    to    work    together    for    a    constructive 

realization  of  the  ideals  of  our  Country." 

Chapters  include:  The  Country  Life  Move- 
ment: The  Little  Bed  School  House  To-day; 
How  Porter  Found  a  Solution  of  the  School 
Problem ;  The  Story  of  the  New  Porter  School ; 
The  Growth  of  the  Community;  The  Sodal 
Life  of  the  School;  Ethics  and  the  Social 
School;  The  School  and  the  Economic  Inter- 
ests of  Porter;  The  School  Program  and  Or- 
ganization; Agriculture  and  the  Curriculum; 
The  Place  of  Beading  and  Writing  In  the  Cur- 
riculum; Education  for  Democracy. 


The  mental  hyffiene  of  childhood,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  White.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1919.  193  p.  12% 
(Mind  and  health  series.) 

This  book  "  neither  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  psychology  of  the 
child  and  of  the  relation  between  parents 
and  children,  nor  does  It  aim  at  setting  forth 
only  the  Individual  opinions  of  the  author  on 
these  two  subjects."  It  Is  Intended  to  be  an 
examination  of  them  from  the  point  of  view 
which  has  recently  been  developed  In 
psychology  by  that  bran^^h  of  It  known  as 
psycho-analysis. 

The  author  bays :  "  In  presenting  this  sub- 
ject of  the  mental  hygiene  of  childhood  I  have 
believed  that  the  best  purpose  would  be  served 
by  emphasizing  two  conclusions — one  con- 
cerning the  child  and  one  concerning  the 
family.  The  conclusion  concerning  the  child 
is  that,  contrary  to  generally  held  opinions,  It 
is  possessed  of  a  developing  sexuality,  the 
roots  of  which  reach  back  into  Its  infancy. 
The  conclusion  concerning  the  family  is  also 
contrary  to  the  opinions  regarding  that  in- 
stitution commonly  held,  namely,  that  there 
reside  within  its  organization  and  as  a  part 
of  its  nature  certain  disruptive  tendencies. 
I  have  felt  that  the  recognition  of  these  two 
facts  was  of  the  very  first  Importance  and 
have  tried  to  set  them  forth  In  a  way  that 
would  not  only  help  to  their  understanding, 
but  would  also  Indicate  how  their  recognition 
and  the  Incorporation  of  that  recognition  as 
a  factor  in  regulating  the  life  of  the  child, 
would  be  productive  of  far-reaching  results  to 
the  advantage  of  the  race." 


who  found  places  there  by  virtue  of  the 
General  Headquarters  orders  which 
brought  members  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  to  the  Sorbonne.  The 
fourth  phase  of  the  work  was  termed  the 
"  hospital  section."  Here  some  300  stu- 
dents worlied  under  the  Immediate  direc- 
tion of  15  art  teachers  drawn  from  the 
women  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  A.  R.  O. 

That  there  should  be.  In  an  army  of 
young  Americans,  "  thousands  so  lured  by 
the  vision  of  beauty  as  to  wish  to  make 
its^  practice  their  life  work,"  does  not 
surprise  Prof.  Hellman,  much  as  it  may 
surprise  some  of  the  rest  of  us.    He  says : 

"We  are  a  young  country  necessarily 
lacking  in  art  traditions,  lacking  old 
cliurches  and  castles,  and  the  loveliness 
which  time  Itself  confers  upon  archi- 
tecture. But  traditions  must  begin  some- 
where, and  what  time  is  better  than  this 
to  begin  our  own  traditions  of  art?  This 
is  a  time  of  great  beginnings,  and  our 
army  can  bring  no  more  inspiring  mes- 
sage to  our  Nation  than  this,  that  the  art 
impulse  is  strong  and  enthusiastic  among 
the  youth  of  America.  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  years  that  are  soon  to  come 
it  is  our  land  that  will  wrest  from  Eu- 


rope the  leadership  in  the  realm  of  art ; 
for  Europe  is  old  and  weary  and  we  are 
fresh  and  young;  and  youth  is  the  time 
when  ideals  are  strongest,  and  art  is  that 
phase  of  human  activities  wherein  ideals 
with  most  loveliness  are  expressed.  One 
thing  only  is  needful,  and  that  is  a 
sympathetic  public.  The  individual  is 
the  creator,  but  he  can  not  work  at  his 
best  if  his  fellow  citizens  do  not  appre- 
ciate his  creation.  This  is  the  main  rea- 
son that  in  the  past  our  artists  have  gone 
to  Europe.  I  think  it  will  be  different  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  us  to  grow  in  taste ; 
in  the  knowledge  tliat  the  beauty  of  our 
homes,  of  our  cities,  is  directly  related  to 
the  national  life;  that  surroundings  of 
beauty  make  for  enjoyment,  for  self-re- 
spect, for  finer  citizenship  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  are  henceforth  done  with  the 
old  belief  that  art  is  a  thing  apart,  a  frill, 
a  mere  ornament  of  life — something  al- 
most effeminate.  We  can  learn  at  this 
very  university  that  hands  which  held 
firmly  the  bloody  bayonet  are  now  eager 
to  grasp  the  architect's  T-square,  the 
painter*s  palette,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 
We  need  no  longer  hark  back  to  the  days 
of  Pericles,  or  learn  from  warrior  kings 


and  dukes  of  Italy  and  of  France,  that 
art  is  a  masculine  force  to  be  encouraged 
and  cherished  by  fearless  peoples;  our 
own  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men  are  teach- 
ing us  this  truth. 


THB  RETURNING  SOLDIER  AND  EDUCA- 
HON  FOR  THE  FARM 

For  many  years  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
very  large  quantities  of  farm  products, 
both  for  food  and  clothing.  Our  own 
Increasing  population  must  be  fed  and 
clothed.  The  products  of  our  fields  must 
continue  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  and  when  done  intelligently 
and  skillfully  farming  will,  no  doubt,  !)e 
more  profitable  than  in  the  past.  But  to 
be  profitable  it  mu.st  be  intelligent  and 
skillful,  based  on  scientific  knowltnl^c. 
There  will  be  less  chance  of  success  for 
the  Ignorant  and  the  Inefficient.  Mere 
hard  labor  will  count  for  les.s,  intelligent 
direction  for  more. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
return-to-the-land  movement  necessarily 
involves  education  for  farming.  The  sol- 
dier who  came  from  the  city  origin  ally, 
and  is  now  intercstetl  in  getting  a  living 
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from  the  soil,  and  the  soldier  who  came 
from  the  country  but  has  learned  while- 
away  the  necessity  for  special  edacatioQ 
In  farming  as  In  every  worth-while  oc- 
cupation, will  both  be  benefite<I  by  the 
BQiumt^r-school  courses  ^veo  this  year  by 
the  State  colleges  and  a  few  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Cure  should  be  taken  not  to  send  to  the 
country  any  soldier  who  does  not  realize 
that  makinj?  a  living  on  the  farm  is  a 
matter  of  knowing  how;  and  that  the 
knowing  bow  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
taught 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SERTICE 

SECTION  DISCONTINUED 


The  School  Board  Service  Section  of 
the  Burjeau  of  Education,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  December,  1918^  and  was 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  flfical 
year,  June  30,  with  funds  allotted  by  the 
President  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
national  security  and  defense^  has  been 
discontinued  for  lack  of  congreosioDsi  ap< 
propriatlon. 

In  a  statement  issued  July  1,  Com- 
missioner Claxtou  says: 

"  Tills  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
bureau  primarily  to  meet  an  emergency 
caused  by  the  war.  The  war  is  over,  but 
the  thousands  of  requests  for  assistance 
in  finding  teachers  of  the  hind  and  grade 
which  are  sought  from  the  country  at 
large  rather  than  fr<»D  the  local  conomunir 
tjies  in  which  thoy  are  to  serve,  show  tliat 
the  emergency  still  exists.  It  Is  also 
quite  evident  that  there  v^ll  be  constant 
and  Increasing  need  for  the  help  which 
the  bureau  might  give  through  its  School 
Board  Service  Section  if  It  can  be  con- 
tinued. The  reopening  of  the  division  at 
any  time  In  the  future  must,  however, 
depend  upon  congressional  appropria- 
tions." 


So  practical  and  satisfying  have  been 
the  results  obtained  in  the  school  and 
sf  hool-supervised  liome  gardens  of  certain 
Georgia  mill  towns,  including  New  Hol> 
land,  that  managers  of  the  company 
stores  found  it  unnecessary  to  orfler  any 
supplies  of  canned  goods,  the  thousands  off 
quarts  caimed  by  memlH>rs  of  Uie  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  in  1918  being 
ample  to  care  for  all  demands  until  the 
harvesting  of  the  1919  gardena 


Music  and  singing  constitute  an  im^ 
portant  Item  In  the  school  curriculum  for 
tlie  natives  In  the  Cape  of  Good  H<H[)e. 
The  Education  Gazctto  (vili.  No,  26) 
states  that  at  a  recent  exhibition  of 
native  handicrafts,  held  last  April  at 
Uratata,  no  less  than  18  choirs  took  part 
In  a  song  competition  rendered  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 


FORBGN  NOTES 


aCBOOL  P&OGBES8  IN  POLAND 

**  General  education  is  the  foundation  of 
a  people;  it  is  a  prerequisite  of  its  suc- 
cess and  progress.  The  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  self-governing  bodies 
will  consist,  therefore^  not  only  in  pro- 
viding educational  facilities  for  the  city 
and  country  youth,  Imt  also  in  exercising 
its  influence  on  those  who  do  not  yet 
realize  the  importance  and  need  of  edu- 
catl(».*'  Tills  is  the  school  program  of 
the  Polish  Government  embodied  in  see^ 
tlon  11  of  the  projected  Polisii  constitu- 
tion. In  view  of  this  a  scheme  was 
worlced  out  by  the  present  ministry  of 
religion  and  public  education  to  the  effect 
that  a  public  school  is  to  be  opened  in 
any  locality  where  an  enrollment  of  40 
children  of  school  age  could  be  expecteil. 
The  project  is  to  be  laid  before  the  State 
council  in  the  early  days  of  September. 

Compulsory  education  was  decreed  In 
Poland  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Ponikowski, 
the  first  minister  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion in  reborn  Poland;  yet  Its  introduc- 
tion had  to  be  postponed  for  lack  of 
schools  and  teachers..  In  the  Kingdom  of 
PolaiKl  alone,  the  part  fbnnerly  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Russian  Empire,  there  are 
aboQt  one  million  and  a  half  children  of 
school  age.  By  assigning^  one  teaeli^r  to 
every  GO  children  it  is  reckoned  tliat  at 
least  25,000  teachers  will  be  required. 
During  the  past  year  the  (Government 
made  every  effort  to  secure  teachers  for 
its  prospective  State  schools.  Altogether 
it  succeeded  in  engaging  10,685  teachers, 
although  less  than  30  per  cent  had  any 
professional  trorning.  To  relieve  the  situ- 
ation the  ministry  organized  20  prepara- 
tory schools  for  those  who  Intend  to  enter 
the  training  schools  for  teachers.  There 
are  at  present  35  such  institutions,  of 
which  12  are  State  schools  with  a  fite- 
year  course.  In  addition  there  were 
opened  three  pedagogical  courses  with 
one-year  program,  one  supplementary 
course,  a?so  a  number  of  short  courses 
for  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

Another  reform  of  the  ministry  affects 
the  middle  schools  that  are  to  be  re- 
oi'ganizetl  along  five  different  lines.  The 
ministry  also  intends  to  inaugurate  a 
school  of  architecture  in  Warsaw,  a  com- 
mercial school  in  Ch^m,  a  school  of  mines 
and  ngrtculture  in  Dabrowa  Gomlcaa, 
and  finally  22  schools  for  the*  working 
people.  Tliere  is  also  to  be  inaugurated 
a  higher  school  of  rural  economics. 

A  sum  of  about  40,000,000  marfcs  a  year 
is  to  be  assigned  by  the  Oovemment  to 
cover  the  expendftnres  on  education. 


AGBICULTURAL    RESEARCH    AND    EDUCA- 
TION IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Agricultural  research  and  education  are 
to  be  promoted  in  Great  Britain  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  hitherto  if  a  pro- 
posal now  before  Parliament  becomes  law. 
The  Government  supports  the  measure  by 
offering  during  the  next  five  years  an  an- 
nual grant  of  £400,000,  of  which  £100,000 
a  year  will  be  available  for  research. 
Substantial  scholarships  are  to  be  offered 
to  men  and  women  w*ho  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  natural  sciences  at 
the  universitiesv  ao  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  specialise  In  agrlcuitural  sci- 
ence and  fill  the  posts  at  agiicultural  col- 
leges and  Institutions.  At  present  there 
are  only  40  research  posts^  but  this  num- 
ber is  to  be  greatly  increased  within  the 
next  decade.  Agricultural  education  is 
also  to  be  developed.  The  agricultural 
colleges,  numbering  about  12  In  England 
and  Wales,  are  to  receive  adequate  State 
grants  for  the  expansion  of  their  work. 
It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  bring  the 
ccrileges  into  closer  touch  with  the  farm- 
ers by  erecting  demonstration  farms  and 
by  proving  the  value  of  science  in  agri- 
cidture.  As  thei-e  are  at  present  in  the 
country  few  rural  schools  with  agricul- 
tural courses,  the  State  offiers  to  local 
committees  at  least  £2  for  every  £1  ex- 
pended on  agrictiltural  education.  The 
State  grant  will  thus  enable  the  local  au- 
thorities to  make  provision  for  a  larger 
number  of  farm  schools  or  farm  insti- 
tutes where  men  may  be  Instructed  in  win- 
ter and  women  in  summer.  Finally, 
there  are  to  be  arranged  short  courses  In 
agricultural  subjects  for  school-teachers 
who  win  be  engaged  in  the  new  continua- 
tion schools  In  rural  districts. 

Accoimta  of  the  new  measure  will  be 
found  in  Nature  for  May  22,  1910,  and  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment for  May  15,  1019. 


PARENTS  SCHOOI^  COMMITTEES   IN 
VICTORIA 

Parents*  school  committees  play  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  schools  of  Victoria. 
Each  State  school,  according  to  the  Vic- 
toria Education  Gazette,  has  a  committee 
nominated  by  the  pupils*  parents  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  council.  The 
members  of  the  school  committee,  num- 
bering not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  seven,  are  appointed  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Although  the  school  com- 
mittees have  no  voice  in  school  adminls- 
tnitlon  they  render  valuable  assistance 
in  mattera  pertaining  to  eilueation. 
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In  takiug  care  of  the  school  of  their 
chiUlren  the  jneinhers  of  the  committee 
acquire  a  sense  of  ownership  and  look 
upon  the  school  of  their  district  as  "our 
school.**  The  school  committees  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  building 
and  grounds.  They  see  that  the  school  Is 
well  equipped  and  maintained,  that  the 
grounds  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  proper 
play  facilities  are  arranged  for  the  pupils. 
They  provide  the  school  interiors  with 
pictures,  vases,  flowers,  mirrors,  and 
clocks — in  general  with  articles  that  con- 
tribute to  make  the  school  more  attrac- 
tive. Through  their  efforts  school 
libraries  are  stocked  with  proper  books 
and  magazines.  Not  Infrequently  a  piano 
or  a  sew^ing  maciiine  finds  its  place  in 
some  corner  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  committees  foster  the  pupils' 
health  by  providing  recreation  in  the 
shape  of  picnics,  concerts,  and  other  en- 
tertainments, and  by  erecting  tennis 
courts,  cricket  pitches,  swings,  and  vari- 
ous gymnastic  apparatus.  The  teachers' 
comfort  is  not  neglected  either,  especially 
in  small  centers,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
find  suitable  board  and  lodging.  Finally, 
the  school  committees  render  valuable 
service  in  securing  regular  attendance 
and  thus  cooperating  with  the  teacher  in 
advancing  the  state  of  education  in  their 
own  districts. 


A  COPPER  MINE  SCHOOL  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Schools  and  opportunities  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  are  described  by 
Lucy  Singleton  Coleman  in  a  recent  mem- 
orandum prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Coleman,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  building  up  a  school  for  Ameri- 
can and  British  children  at  a  copper  mine 
locate<l  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Andes  in 
northern  Chile,  says: 

"In  an  absolutely  barren  desert  there 
Is  an  aggregation  of  12,000  people  whose 
primary  object  is  to  mine  and  prepare 
copper  for  the  market,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  In  this  camp  there 
are  over  1,600  native  children  of  school 
age  with  a  school  system  Inaugurated  by 
the  company  and  in  process  of  being 
taken  over  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

"A  ver>'  superficial  survey  of  the  native 
schools  in  this  camp  reveals  two  out- 
standing features :  The  utter  ignorance  of 
all  that  pertains  to  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene :  and  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the 
teachers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  children  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  great  mass  of  children  of 
Chilean  rotos  or  peons  whose  opportuni- 
ties have  been  few  indeed.  To  offiset  this 
rather  discouraging  fact  there  is  a  hope- 
fulness and  buoyancy  about  the  Chilean 


child,  a  readiness  to  see  a  situation,  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  above  all  a  fine 
courtesy  that  gives  one  a  firm  belief  in 
the  future  of  Chile. 

"There  seems  an  immense  field  here 
for  American  teachers  with  American 
ideals  of  service.  Unfortunately  we  are 
scarcely  persona  grata  to  the  Chileans 
and  are  often  contrasted  with  the  British 
to  our  disadvantage.  Unquestionably  we 
have  much  to  learn  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  tact  in  our  dealings  with  these 
people,  but  the  very  conditions  which 
make  us  less  acceptable  in  Chile,  than 
in  other  countries  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  offer  a  promise  of  a  more 
fertile  field  of  usefulness. 

"Mine  was  the  privilege  of  establish- 
ing the  first  American  kindergarten  in 
Chile  of  an  up-to-date  type.  The  Chilean 
Exploration  Co.  has  made  the  kinder- 
garten the  head  of  the  corner  of  its  edu- 
cational building,  and  is  quite  willing  to 
finance  the  training  of  native  girls  in 
order  that  the  entire  camp  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten. 

"  The  situation  in  the  desert  brings  up 
many  problems  not  faced  elsewhere.  My 
greatest  single  effort  was  the  beginning 
of  small  school  gardens  in  tlie  desert 
These  were  a  complete  success.  Inas- 
much as  such  vast  tracts  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile  comprise  this  desert,  dotted  at 
intervals  with  hives  of  human  industry, 
usually  owned  and  operated  by  foreigners, 
the  effort  to  reclaim  tiny  bits  of  arid 
waste  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant. Its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
school  population  is  evident  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  everyone  of  these 
human  hives  can  be  seen  from  afar  by 
touches  of  green  fostered  and  preserved 
by  the  efforts  of  children." 


The  improvement  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  England  and  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  will  greatly  benefit 
th'*  educational  movement"  writes  Vice 
Consul  Leroy  Webber  at  Nottingham. 
"In  the  past  overtime  and  long  hours 
have  been  effective  barriers  to  adult 
study,  but  with  this  difficulty  minimized 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  of- 
ficial  encouragement  of  the  movement 
should  not  make  it  a  success." 


PORTO    RICO   NEEDS   TEACHERS 
OF  ENGLISH 


The  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  still  in  need  of  a  few  teachers  of 
English  qualified  to  teach  granmiar  grade 
subjects,  according  to  P»  G.  Miller,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  Porto  Rico. 
Applications  should  be  presented  to  the 


Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  during 
the  session  recently  closed,  made  the  fol- 
lowing provision  for  teachers: 

"Twenty  elementary  school  principals, 
at  $900;  150  teachers  of  English,  who  are 
usually  assigned  to  teach  grammar-grade 
subjects,  at  $900;  1,120  graded  teachers, 
at  $720;  1,700  rural  teachers,  at  $540;  40 
epecial  teachers  of  agriculture,  at  $900; 
60  continuation  teachers  for  manual 
training  and  home  economics,  at  $900." 

The  school  term  is  10  months  for  all 
grades  of  school,  including  rural  schools, 
and  begins  September  1,  1919. 

High  schools  are  maintained  in  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  Caguas, 
Humacao,  Guayama,  Aguadilla,  Yauco, 
Bayamon,  and  Fajardo. 


FREE  DENTAL  SERVICE  TO  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


A  system  of  free  traveling  dental  serv- 
ice for  rural-school  children  was  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
North  Carolina  in  July,  1918.  This  ex- 
periment was  begun  after  examination  of 
some  200.000  school  children  in  North 
Carolina  showed  that  at  least  75  per  cent 
had  beginning  decay  in  permanent  teeth. 
Less  than  10  i)er  cent  of  these  children 
had  ever  visited  a  dentist  except  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  aching  tooth  ex- 
tracted. The  records  also  proved  that  at 
least  90  out  of  every  100  parents  never 
made  any  effort  to  have  their  children's 
teeth  treated  by  a  dentist. 

This  neglect  is  attributed  by  State  au- 
thorities to  several  causes: 

1.  Poverty. 

2.  Ignorance  and  indifference. 

3.  Morbid  fear  of  the  dentist. 

4.  Hesitancy  of  many  dentists  to  accept 
young  children  as  patients. 

5.  Lack  of  specific  instruction  in  the 
public  school  on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

Work  Edacational 

The  prime  object  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  educational.  The  preference  has 
been  given  to  children  between  6  and  12 
years  of  age,  and  in  some  of  the  sections 
the  work  has  been  restricted  entirely  to 
children  under  10  years  old. 

The  idea  is  twofold:  First,  to  teach 
the  very  small  children  practical  care 
of  the  teeth,  getting  them  to  form  the 
habit  of  regular  visits  to  the  dentist ;  and, 
second,  by  filling  or  other  treatment,  pre- 
serve the  children's  teeth  until  past 
puberty,  when  they  will  be  able  to  ronlize 
the  importance  of  dental  care. 

The  actual  treatment  given  has  been, 
of  course,  limited  in  class,  but  ranges  all 
the  way  from  cleaning  and  extraction  to 
the  placing  of  permanent  amalgam  fill- 
ings in  permanent  teeth. 
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« EDUCATE  AMEBICA!' 


lA 


A  Coi^plete  Aber-tbe-War  Program  tar  die  Ad¥uceiiMiit  of  Public  EdttCfttkm 

of  BaUetfn  96  of  Uw  ▲imrican  E.  F.  Ufircnity,  ^y  Fnak.  B.  Spauldiag,  neoKber  of  he  Ednfftttimtt  Corfe  Commission,  A.  £.  F^ 
and  SnpwinUndaat  of  PabUe  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 


Many  and  impressive  have  been  the 
revelations  of  the  Great  World  War.  But 
none  of  these  revelations  has  been  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  sapreme  in*- 
portanee  of  education,  both  In  war  tmA  In 
peace.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  wliole 
worid  has  witnessed  the  dire  disaster  re- 
sulting, in  the  one  case,  from  the  lack  of 
universal  ediiieation;  in  tlie  other,  from 
misdirected,  or  false  education.  And 
both  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of 
our  own  country  have  been  easily  trace- 
able to  the  excellencies  and  the  deficien- 
cies, respectively,  of  our  educational  pro- 
visions and  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  these 
impressive  revelatlotns.  Now  is  the  time 
to  look  into  the  demands  and  the  opix>r- 
tunlties  of  the  future.  Now  is  the  tiine 
for  America  to  set  earnestly  about  the 
reorganization  and  development  of  her 
whole  school  imdertaklng,  thnt  the  short- 
comings of  the  past  may  be  promptly  cor- 
rected, that  preparation  may  be  rapidly 
made  to  meet  the  larger  opportunities 
and  to  bear  the  heavier  responsibilities 
that  even  now  are  confronting  us,  and 
that  are  destined  to  grow  immeasurably 
in  number  and  Importance  in  the  coming 
years. 


Three  Deflaite 


tiMul  Obhea^m 


Tlie  recent  demand  of  the  British  labor 
party  for  a  program  of  education  which 
shall  "  bring  effectively  within  the  reach, 
not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also 
of  every  adult  citizen,  all  tl>e  training, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary, 
technical  and  scientific,  of  which  he  is 
capable,"  sets  an  educational  objective 
none  too  advanced  for  America.  Indeed, 
there  will  be  those  to  daim  not  only  that 
we  have  long  had  such  an  objective,  but 
that  we  are  realizing  it. 

The  mere  mention,  however,  of  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  totally  illiterate 
young  men  sent  overseas  to  light  for  Jus- 
tice and  intelligent  democracy,  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  very  first  steps, 
even,  in  such  a  lofty  objective,  have  not 
been  approximately  realized  In  America 
as  a  whole. 


There  are  three  minimum,  compr^ien- 
sive  objectives,  that  American  puWic  edu- 
cation should  at  once  set  for  itself;  these 
are  measurably  distinct,  yet  intimately 
related,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the 
processes  of  their  achievement.  They 
are:  First  essential  elementary  knowl- 


edge, training,  and  diseipBne ;  second  oc- 
cnpational  efficiency ;  t^rd,  c^vlc  req[>on- 
edbilty. 

TJie  Ficit  and  Moirt  Ftodsmcatel  Objective 

Essental  elementary  knowledge,  train- 
ing, and  discipline  sthould  be  understood 
to  include  as  macii  as  results  from  tbe 
successful  completion  of  the  full  elemen- 
tary sebool  course  In  t^e  best  scIkm^  sys- 
tems, a  oosrse  rcqniriiig,  as  a  rule,  ei^xt 
years  of  regular  attenchmce,  38  to  40 
we^s  per  year. 

The  <letBite  involved  in  such  a  course 
are  too  Mnel3  and  generally  known  to  re> 
q-uire  enameration  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recall  that  they  involve  not  merely  the 
mastery  of  the  eiementary  tools  of  knowl- 
edge aod  comnnnileatioR,  the  three  ITs, 
bet  practical  use  e^  these  tools  to  sueii 
an  exterat  that  their  use  becomes  easy, 
babttufil,  whi<<4i  means  not  merely  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  in  our  common 
language,  bat  the  habit  of  reading  and 
writing  as  a  means  of  getting  and  com- 
iminicatfng  knowledge;  that  tliey  involve 
such  facts  and  principles  of  geography, 
history,  civics,  and  eiementary  science  as 
the  14ryear-old  mind  Is  able  to  gra«p; 
tlmt  they  involve  some  training  in  the 
el^ents  of  irt  prodactieii,  music,  draw- 
ing, madellug,  and  of  art  appreciation; 
that  they  involve  some  training  in  the 
use  of  to(ris,  physical  training,  and  train- 
ing in  hygienic  knowledge  and  practice; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  involve  much 
moral  training,  training  in  understanding, 
and  e^;)eciaUy  in  responding  to  ideals  of 
personal  conduct  and  civic  duty  that  are 
f ofidaBMBtal  to  the  life  of  the  family  and 
the  commfunity. 

The  present  eight-year  elementary 
school  course,  as  it  is  caiTied  out  even  in 
the  best  school  systems,  Is  not  here  pro- 
posed as  a  fixed  or  final  ideal,  especially 
in  details^  of  the  first  objective  of  public 
education.  It  is  used  merely  as  the  most 
practical,  brief,  aad  generally  understood 
term  in  which  to  express  that  objective. 
It  should  be  understood  to  be  inclusive, 
not  exclusive,  of  any  improvements  that 
may  be  made  in  cont^t,  in  method,  or 
In  organization,  such  as  the  junior  high- 
school  organization  affecting  the  latter 
years  of  the  typical  elementary  school 
coarse. 


The 


ObiKtl¥W 


This  first  objecti^pe  is  the  IndlspeBsabie 
basis  of  the  ottier  two,  occapatlonal  ^B- 

ciency  and  civic  responsibility;  it  makes 


the  fuM  achievement  of  these  two  prac- 
ticable. Indeerl,  it  does  more  than  that ; 
It  affords  direct  and  Invaluable  prelimi- 
nary training  for  both  occupation  and 
citixensfalp.  Such  training,  however,  can 
never  go  beyond  the  preliminary  stage, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  limitations 
of  time,  but  even  more  certainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  limitations  of  the  pupils. 
Occupational  efficiency  and  civic  ret^ponsi- 
blllty  can  not  be  achieved  by  boys  and 
ghris  before  reaching  14  years  of  age.  • 

Before  this  age,  and  even  at  this  age, 
as  a  rule,  they  hiek  the  necessary  ma- 
turity of  mind  and  body.  Any  adequate 
training  for  occupational  <»fficiency  or  for 
the  rei^onsibnities  of  citizenship  must 
foSliOw  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
scftiool  coarse,  at  least  In  the  case  of  all 
those  who  complete  that  course  at  ap- 
proximalely  the  age  at  which  it  should  be 
completed,  that  is  by  14,  or  at  the  latest 
15,  years. 

F«wr  Neceeeny  Featwree  of  a  Freeran  for  the 
Realization  of  the  First  Ok«|e«llve 

A  program  adequate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  of  our  three  objectives 
must  Involve  the  following  four  features : 
First,  a  minimum  school  year  of  36 
weeks ;  second,  ade^oate  laws,  effectively 
enforoed,  compelling  regular  attendance 
throoghoat  the  school  year  of  all  children 
over  a  certain  age,  preferably  7,  until  the 
etemcBtary  course  is  comi^eted,  or  until 
a  certain  age,  preferably  16,  is  reached ; 
thivd,  effective  pi:^ic  control  of  iH*ivate 
schools,  to  insure  the  maintenance  therein 
of  standards  equal  to  those  maintained  la 
p«bUc  sdKMis,  and  to  insure  the  regular 
and  full  attendance  of  pupils  registered 
therein;  fourth,  a  teaching  force,  every 
member  of  which  has  a  general  education 
at  least  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
four-year  high-school  course,  and  profea- 
siooai  training  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  a  good  two-year  normal- 
school  course. 

The  mere  statemimt  of  these  simple 
measures  for  the  adsievonient  of  our  first 
educational  objective,  that  of  equipping 
every  cJilld  with  such  "essential  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline" as  results  from  the  completion 
of  the  foil  elementary  school  course  as 
now  provided  in  our  best  school  systems, 
sliould  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  in- 
telligent  person  of  the  necessity  of  their 
adoption.  Yet,  simple  and  obviously 
necessary  as  they  are,  their  practical  and 
earnest  application  would  effect  the  moat 
immediate  and  startling  Improvement  at 
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the  vpry  foundations  of  our  publicvscbool 
system.  At  a  conservative  estimate  this 
Improvement  would  average,  or  total,  not 
less  than  100  per  cent. 

The    PrcMBt   Length   of   the    Schooling   of   the 
AiMrlcaii  Pooplo 

Partly  because  of  the  short  school  year, 
partly  because  only  partial  advantage  is 
taken  even  of  this  short  year,  the  amount 
of  schooling  that  we  Americans  are  get- 
ting Is  startlingly  little.  As  a  Nation,  we 
are  barely  sixth  graders.  That  is,  the 
highest  grade  that  we  complete,  on  the 
average,  is  the  sixth. 

At  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  progress 
tliat  statistics  disclose,  there  is  some 
pro^)ect  that  children  now  of  kinder- 
garten age  will  emerge  from  our  public 
schools  a  dozen  years  hence  as  near- 
seventh  graders. 

The  above  averages  refer  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  By  States,  In  many  cases, 
we  are  not  even  in  the  sixth-grade  dass, 
and  with  little  proq;>ect  of  soon  attaining 
that  class.  In  15  States  the  average  of 
our  schooling  is  falling  short  of  the  sixth 
grade;  in  8  States  we  leave  school  as 
fifth  graders;  and  3  States  graduate 
their  pupils  from  the  public  schools  as 
third  graders. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  length 
of  the  school  year,  we  are  dealing  with 
averages.  The  actual  facts  are  both  bet- 
ter and  worse  than  the  averages.  That 
is,  some  children  leave  the  public  schools 
having  completed  both  elementary  and 
high-school  courses;  but  balancing  these, 
are  others  whose  schooling  has  fallen 
short,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  averages 
indicated  above.  In  a  State  of  fourth 
graders  it  Is  a  splendid  thing  for  those 
immediately  affected,  a  redeeming  thing 
for  the  State,  that  100  people  leave  school 
as  high-school  graduates;  but  this  fact 
does  not  educate  another  group  of  200 
who  have  had  no  schooling  at  all.  Yet, 
the  300  average  as  fourth  graders. 

Carrying  into  effect  the  minimum 
standards  herewith  proposed  would  soon 
raise  us  to  a  Nation  of  tenth  graders.  Is 
it  possible  that  even  the  most  extreme 
advocate  of  the  general  superiority  of  the 
unsystematic  education  that  results  from 
"practical  life"  would  think  that  10 
grades  of  s>'stematic  instruction  would 
prove  a  handicap  to  anyone? 

QnolMcmtioM  of  teachcn  in  Americui  Elenen- 
tary  Pnblie  Schools 

We  are  a  nation  of  sixth  graders, 
taught,  half  of  us  by  tenth,  the  remainder 
possibly  by  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
teachers.  No  adequate  data  are  available 
from  which  to  calculate  the  average 
schooling  of  all  the  public-school  teachers 
of  America.  Such  figures  and  facts,  how- 
ever, as  are  at  hand  warrant  the  con- 


clasion  that  it  Is  little  If  any  beyond 
the  eleventh  grade,  or  third  year  of  the 
high  school,  including  in  the  average  all 
professional  training. 

It  is  no  hasty  and  ezaggerate4  state- 
ment, merely  calculnted  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  delibente  and  conservative 
expression  of  an  undesirable  fact,  when 
we  say  that,  on  the  average,  in  Ameri- 
can el^nentary  schools,  the  compara- 
tively uneducated  are  set  to  teach  the 
slightly  less  educated  and  the  ignorant 
Furthermore,  this  statement  is  jost  cause 
for  offense  neither  to  elementary  teachers 
as  a  class  nor  to  individuals. 

IVo  TypM  of  Bocondarr  Bchoola  Bcqvlnd 

Instruction  designed  to  pr^are  for  oc- 
cupational efficiency  and  civic  respon- 
sibility should  cover  a  minimum  period 
of  four  years,  or  until  the  eighteenth 
birthday  is  reached,  for  both  boys  and 
gorls,  with  an  additional  year  for  boys. 
This  instruction  should  be  maintained  by 
law,  and  attendance  thereon  should  be 
required  of  all  youth  concerned. 

For  the  giving  of  this  instruction,  two 
general  types  of  schools  should  be  main- 
tained, each  suited  to  the  needs  and 
choices  of  the  youth  who  are  to  attend. 
First,  there  should  be  full-time  schools  for 
those  who  can  devote  their  time  chiefly 
to  systematic  study;  and,  second,  these 
should  be  part-time,  or  continuation 
schools,  for  those  who  are  compelled,  or 


who  choose,  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  their  time  to  work. 

The  first  type  of  schools  would  include 
the  high  schools  of  all  kinds — ^"aca- 
demic," commercial,  technical,  trade,  and 
agricultural  schools— indeed  any  full- 
time  dchool  of  secondary  grade.  Sudi 
schools  should  be  sufilcient  in  number, 
variety,  and  accessibility  to  provide  four 
years  of  high-grade  instruction  for  all 
youth  desiring  to  attend. 

The  second  type  of  schools  for  those 
who  are  to  devote  only  a  minor  part  of 
their  time  to  schooling  should  be  flexible 
in  their  organization,  adapted  to  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  employment  Two 
conditions,  however,  should  be  strictly 
maintained  by  these  schools :  Their  hours 
of  instruction  for  a  given  pupil  should 
not  be  less  than  8  per  week,  48  weeks  in 
the  year ;  and  these  hours  should  be  favor- 
able, not  following  a  day's  work,  nor  in 
addition  to  the  normal  working  hours  of 
a  we^.  In  a  word,  the  school  hours, 
favorably  arranged  for  study,  should  be 
included  within  the  normal  weekly  work- 
ing hours. 

Whatever  the  detailed  arrangement  of 
hours,  continuation  school  courses  should 
cover  four  years  of  progressively  graded 
work.  The  work  should  be  chiefly  adapt- 
ed to  the  two  ends  to  be  attained;  it 
should  be  civic  and  vocational,  not  nar- 
rowly,    but     characteristically.      These 


HOW  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN  ADVERTISES  ITS  NEED  FOR 

TEACHERS 

(Fioxa  ihe  offldal  paper,  Wiscoiuln's  Bdocational  Horixoo.] 


Wanted!    By  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  More  Teachers 

To  the  teachevB  and  superintendents  of  the  State: 

The  most  pressing  prohlem  before  the  State  educationl  authorities 
is  the  securing  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 

The  immediate  duty  of  aU  the  educatioTial  forces  of  the  Stute  is 
cooperation  in  increasing  the  number  of 'students  entering  the  teacher- 
training  institutions  of  all  grades. 

High-school  principals^  and  high-school  tea/^hers  in  particvZar^ 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession.  The  increase  in  the  compensation  of  teachers  will  fur- 
nish to  Tnany  a  motive  for  entering  the  profession.  But  teacJiers 
must  not  forget  to  point  out  those  ^'m^re  durable  satisfactions^^ 
which  the  real  teacher  always  finds  in  her  service  to  those  of  whom 
it  is  written  ^  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*'^ 

The  State  board  of  education  wUl  be  very  glad^  indeed^  to  pass 
on  helpful  suggestions. 

Yours  for  better  schools^ 

EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK, 

Secretary  and  Statistician. 
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courses  would  necessarily  include  such 
"  lilieral "  studies  as  hlstorj*,  literature, 
geography,  aud  something  of  mathe- 
njadcs;  and  the  sciences  would  be  given 
much  attention.  In  tli^ir  vocational  bear- 
ing the  courses  should  be  adapted  to  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  immediately  to  be 
served,  having  reganl  not  merely  for  the 
occupations  in  ^vhlch  the  pupils  might  be 
actually  engaged,  but  also  their  possible 
future  occupations.  For  girls,  instruction 
in  household  arts  and  economy  should  al- 
ways i-eceive  prominent  place. 

National  Clric  InaUtatet 

The  training  of  young  men  for  civic 
responsibility  and  vocational  efficiency 
should  culminate  in  a  full  12-month  year 
of  fnstructlon,  discipline,  and  training,  to 
be  carried  on  directly  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Government. 

For  this  year  of  training  all  male  youth 
of  the  land  should  be  mobilized  by  a  com- 
plete draft  carried  out  by  the  War  De- 
partment, only  those  seriously  crippled 
physically  and  the  mentally  incompetent 
being  rejected  as  unfit;  for  one  of  the 
fundamental  aims  of  this  course  of  train- 
ing should  be  to  make  fit. 

Some  option  should  be  allowed  the  in- 
dividual concerned  as  to  the  age  at  which 
he  should  enter  upon  this  year  of  strictly 
compulsory  training.  He  shquld  not  be 
allowed,  for  example,  to  begin  it  before 
reaching  the  age  of  17  years  and  6 
months;  and  he  should  be  required  to 
begin  it  l)efore  passing  his  twentieth 
birthday.  This  option  would  permit  most 
Iwys  in  high  schools  to  complete  their 
courses  before  entering  on  this  year's 
training ;  It  would  also  permit  those  going 
to  college  to  precede  their  college  work 
with  this  year  of  training. 

Addltionml  Supplementary  and  Hisher  Ednca- 
tianal  Opportanitlea  to  b«  Proridod 

This  year  of  universal  training  for 
civic  responsibility,  including  also  train- 
ing for  occupational  efliclency,  and  even, 
where  necessary,  instruction  in  essential 
elementary  knowledge  which  is  normally 
the  special  function  of  the  elementary 
school,  completes  the  proposed  program 
for  the  advancement  of  American  public 
education,  so  far  as  this  program  is  to  be 
required  and  universal.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, and  In  addition  to,  this  required 
progi'am  there  should  be  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense  and  under  public  control,  sup- 
plementing the  provisions  of  private  and 
semlpubllc  agencies,  all  the  varied  and 
ample  e<lucatlonal  opportunities  required 
to  *'  bring  effectively  within  the  reach  not 
only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of 
every  adult  citizen,  all  the  training,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical 
and  scientific,  of  which  he  is  capable." 


To  this  end  State  universities  afford- 
ing not  only  Instruction  of  collegiate 
grade  but  the  widest  range  of  advanced 
professional  instruction  should  be  fos- 
tered. Already  a  few  of  these  universities 
are  representative  types  of  the  highest 
educational  Institutions  in  the  world ;  but 
many  are  weak,  relatively  comparable  in 
their  weakness  to  the  many  mediocre 
and  poor  schools  of  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary grade.  Relatively,  our  whole 
system  of  State  universities  needs 
strengthening  and  developing  almost  as 
much  as  does  our  system  of  lower  schools. 
Only  greatly  improved  State  universities 
will  be  worthy  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  lower  schools,  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped as  pi-oiwsed  by  this  program. 

Crowning  our  whole  system  of  public 
education,  there  should  be  established  Im- 
mediately at  Washington  the  long-pro- 
jected but  never-realized  national  uni- 
versity, an  institution  which  should  de- 
liberately aim  at  the  outset  and  con- 
tinuously to  express  the  most  advanced 
thought,  to  afford  the  richest,  most  ad- 
vancetl  and  varied  opportunities  for 
study — wholly  beyond  college  grade — ^to 
be  found  anywhere  In  the  world.  Much 
of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, under  proper  restrictions,  of  course, 
should  be  available  as  laboratory  ma- 
terial. All  the  results  of  the  work  of 
this  institution  should  be  made  freely 
available  to  governments  and  to  indi- 
vidual citizens. 


WHAT  IOWA  DID 

[By   r.   E.   McClenahan,   State  suporin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa] 

Our  last  Ckneral  Assembly 
passed  more  than  30  new  educa- 
tional laws.  They  have  increased 
the  amount  of  money  they  are 
spending  for  teacher  training; 
they  have  appropriated  $100,000 
to  help  the  rural  schools;  they 
have  appropriated  |60,000  to  aid 
the  pupils  who  are  located  in  min- 
ing districts;  they  revised  the  con- 
solidated-school law  and  gave  us  a 
county  board  of  education.  They 
established  a  teachers'  bureau  for 
the  placement  of  teachers;  they 
appropriated  $40,000  for  the  en- 
couragement of  vocational  educa- 
tion; they  gave  us  a  minimum- 
wage  law  for  teachers,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old 
law,  and  in  every  possible  way 
they  attempted  to  encourage  the 
educational  work  in  the  State. 


A  Deplonblc  Bard«n  of  Adalt  lUltermcj  to  b« 
R«Bior«d 

But  while  this  program  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  complete, 
at  least  In  outline,  to  meet  normal  condi- 
tions, that  Is,  to  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic and  continuous  instruction  of  all 
children  and  youth  up  to  18  or  20  years 
of  age.  It  does  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  all  present  conditions.  America  is 
now  bearing  the  burden  of  a  deplorable 
legacy  left  by  our  present  inadeqimte 
educational  program,  the  legacy  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  citizens  or  residents  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  normal  elemen- 
tary school  age,  a  large  portion  of  them 
even  beyond  the  age  herein  proposed  for 
universal  training  for  civic  responsibility, 
without  achieving  our  first  educational 
objective,  even  In  its  minimum  terms, 
though  some  of  them  have  acquired  a 
measure  of  the  second  and  possibly  a  few 
even  of  the  third  objective. 

I  refer  to  our  vast  numbers  of  iUlter- 
ates,  wholly  unschooled.  One  class  of 
these  Illiterates  neither  speak,  read, 
write,  nor  understand  our  language  In 
any  form ;  many  of  them  have  no  reading 
or  writing  knowledge  of  any  language. 
This  class  of  illiterates  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  our  foreign  born,  to  only  a  slight  ex- 
tent of  the  American-born  children  of 
the  foreign  iwrn.  But  there  Is  a  second 
large  class  of  illiterates,  native  bom  and 
the  chlldi'^n  of  native-bom  Americans, 
both  white  and  colored;  this  class  of 
illiterates  speak  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  so  far  as  they  use  any 
language,  but  they  can  neither  read  It 
nor  write  it. 

This  problem  of  adult  illiteracy,  so 
enormous  In  Its  proportions,  we  owe  to 
the  weakness  and  Inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent educational  system  or  systems,  which 
have  fallen  far  short  of  achieving  our 
first  educational  objective,  the  simplest 
essentials  of  elementary  knowledge,  and 
have  completely  failed  to  make  eveil  a 
serious  and  comprehensive  attempt  to 
achieve  this  objective  in  the  case  of  the 
great  armies  of  adult  illiterate  Immi- 
grants that  were  annually  invading 
America  before  the  war. 

In  many  cities  and  In  the  country  dl.s- 
trlcts  of  a  few  Southern  States  commend- 
able beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
education  of  adult  illiterates.  But  com- 
pared with  the  nuignltude  of  the  problem, 
if  America  really  intends  to  be  a  fully 
literate  nation,  all  that  has  been  achieved 
thus  far  Is  almost  Insignificant 

Our  adult  Illiterates  present  a  special 
problem,  demanding  specially  organized 
schools,  In  charge  of  specially  qualified 
teachers,  provided  with  specially  prepared 
textbooks  and  employing  special  methods, 
all  differing  from  the  primary  school  for 
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dhildren  as  radieally  as  ttae  bigb  sciwol, 
or  erea  college,  differs  from  the  priniaty 
school. 

U  TUi  CoaprelMwiT«  EdvcatlMiml  Progrwa 
PncticmU» 

Is  this  vast  educational  program  prac- 
ticable? Iiuieed  it  i&  Its  exeeotiOB  is 
xu)t  a  difElcult  matter^  if  cmly  the  Aiaeri- 
can  people  decide  that  it  is  worth  while 
and  that  it  shall  be  carried  out.  It  is 
simplicity  itself  compared,  with  the  colos- 
aal  war  program.  It  is  the  next  step  in 
the  campaign  for  enlightened,  democracy. 
£ven  now  thousands  of  American  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  enjoying  at  public 
expense  all  the  advantages  that  this  pro> 
gram  would  afford  them ;  but  millions  of 
others.  Just  as  worthy,  and  as  educa- 
tionally needy,  are  enjoying  no  such  ad- 
vantages. This  is  a  democratic  program^ 
a  program  of  equalization,,  a  program  for 
bringing  to  the  many  those  advantages 
that  only  the  select  few  now  enjoy.  It 
is  a  program  for  the  development  of  all» 
not*  merely  a  small  part,  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources. 

But  the  cost  of  it  I  Would  it  not  be 
tremendous?  No;  it  would  be  almost 
Insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  of 
war.  And  there  Is  this  difference  that 
should  never  be  forgotten:  The  cost  of 
war  is  the  cost  of  destruction;  there  is 
no  guaranteed  return;  indeed  the  total 
cost  may  exceed  manyfold  the  original 
Investment  While  the  cost  of  education 
is  returned  manyfold,  even  in  kind,  in 
wealth-producing  capacity  to  make  the 
Investing  nation  materially  prosperous; 
but  even  greater  Is  the  return  in  intelli- 
gence, in  public  spirit,  and  civic  responsi- 
bility. Investment  In  the  education  of 
her  children  and  youth,  of  her  whole  peo- 
ple, is  the  most  gilt-edged  investment  that 
any  State  can  make;  unlike  all  other 
investments,  it  combines  the  greatest 
safety  with  the  largest  rate  of  return. 

■Mfawtsd  Cmt  9t  tiM  PMSim 

But  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  th£s 
educational  program  woiild  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  war,  or  with  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  it»  the 
cost  woBld  be  large  coDq;iared  with  pres- 
ent expenditures  for  education.  The  total 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  of  pubQe 
education  in  the  United  States,  in  schools 
of  elementary  and  hi^-s^ool  grade-^ 
this  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  builcOngsp— 
la  now  approximately  $6Sa,00(>,00a  To 
carry  out  the  program  here  outlined 
would  probably  cost  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  as  mw^  cfxduslve  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  cMc 
institutes,  which  would  be  an  entirely 
new  feature,  and  alone  would  probably 
cost  at  least  |50a,00(>,000  annually.    Two 


and  one-half  blllloiiB  of  dollars  Is  a  large 
siHB,  It  Is  true;  but  it  Is  eQaaBy  true  that 
30,000,000  pupils  is  a  large  number;  and 
it  is  stiU  further  true  that  at  this  rate 
the  cost  per  pupil  is  extremely  small,  a 
little  over  $80. 

This  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  of 
the  proposed  program  arer  the  present 
program,  whiidi  is,  of  courae*  only  a  very 
rough  estimate,  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
following  four  considerations :  First,  the 
much  larger  number  of  children,  youth, 
aod  adirlt  fiUterates  to  be  educated ;  sec- 
ond, the  eensidenible  increase,  in  many 
parts  €l  the  country,  in  the  length  of 
the  school  year ;  third,  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  years  of  educa- 
tion to  be  provided  for  each  child  or 
youth,  on  the  average;  and  fourth,  the 
much  larger  average  rate  ol  wage  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  teachers  in 
order  to  secure  those  of  the  qualifications 
demanded. 

Two  OkstadM  la  the  Way 

But  anyone  who  has  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  present  plans  of 
educational  organization  and  administra- 
tion in  America,  and  with  present 
methods  of  taxation  for  educational  sup- 
port, will  recognize  at  once  therein  In- 
superable obstacles  to  the  realiasation  of 
a  program  like  the  one  here  {proposed. 
The  greatest  and  most  fundamental  ob- 
stacle is  undoubtedly  financial ;  next,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  second,  is  the  pride  of 
local  autonomy. 

While  the  total  wealtii  and  annual  in- 
come of  the  Nation  is  ample  to  finance 
t&is  pmpoeed  educational  program,  the 
wealth  and  Income  of  many  cities  and 
country  districts,  taxable  units  In  which 
perhaps  more  than  half  the  people  to  be 
educated  are  found,  would  be  taxed  be- 
yond  any  reasonable,  frequently  any 
practically  possible  limit,  were  this  pro- 
gram attenpted  under  present  methods 
of  edQcaHenal  support,  for  It  is  too  fre- 
quently true  tbmt  the  taxable  wealth  of  a 
gives  taxable  unit,  whether  sdkxd  dis- 
trict, city,  county,  or  State,  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  educational  needs  thereifi. 

It  is  cme  of  the  almost  sacred  traditions 
of  America  that  coBiplete  control,  as  weQ 
as  the  cfai^  ftBandal  si^ypofrt  of  edncatlon. 
Is  a  local  matter.  This  feeling  of  extreme 
local  resqpohslbility  has  mu^  to  commend 
It;  to  it  must  be  credited  a  great  deal 
that  Is  best  in  Am^leati  education  to-day. 
But  this  same  feeling,  por^ted,  -  Is 
equaBy  reepocislbie  for  much  that  is 
worst  In  our  education,  for  In  practice 
It  oftes  wOTks  out  to  mean  ttiat  a  given 
consnranity  claims  tbe  right  to  maintain 
^t  as  poor  and  inefflclent,  not  to  say 
Gorropt,  an  edncatlaBDBl    ^ysteoa    as   it 


»  Kattwl  GaacciA 
The  time  has  now  dearly  arrived  when 
educatlofn  generally  should  be  coi^idered 
and  treated  as  of  great,  indeed  the  great- 
est, natioiial  concern.  T3ie  crisis  of  the 
war  he^Md  to  make  this  fact  stand  out 
In  dear  relief.  At  once  it  became  a|k- 
parent  to  eiery  thinking  person  that  the 
thousamiB  of  unassimilated  fbreign 
groups^  milUions  of  pe<^lev  speaUnc 
scores  of  different  languages  and  dialect^ 
tafot  understanding  no  word  of  our  jna- 
tlonal  tongue,  were  not  exdus^vdy  or 
even  chiefly  the  concern  of  Fall  Biver, 
of  Newark,  of  Philadelpfaia,  of  Cleveland, 
of  Chicago^  of  Milwaukee,  of  St  Paul, 
of  Seattle^  but  of  the  Nation ;  it  became 
apparent  tiiat  millions  of  native-bom 
lUlterates,  white  and  colored^  were  not 
exdusivdy  or  even  chiefly  the  concerm 
of  Louisiana,  of  South  Carolina,  of  Alft- 
bama^  of  Mississippi,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  but  of  the  Nation;  it  beemme 
anparent  that  the  failure  of  local  eont- 
msnities  ta  provide  technical  training  In 
sufficient  variety  and  extent  was  a  matter 
of  natioiial  concern. 

And  the  coneem  <MP  the  Nation  in  tha 
results  of  oixr  weak  and  inadequate^ 
focally  independest,  educational  eya- 
tents  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
effects  oo.  military  effldency ;  the  effects 
on  our  wlkole  national  llf e,  on  our  isnity 
of  purpose  and  eflSort,  were  cause  ffv  fiar 
graver  concern. 

A  NaltaMi  DtSMdMBl  mi  BtoaiHw 

It  is  evident  that  the  development  of 
this  or  of  any  otter  plan  of  edncatioB, 
natfenal  in  scope  and  adequate  to  na- 
tional needs,  donands  the  establishment 
of  a  departamit  of  education  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  a  departm^it  that 
shall  be  on  a  par  with  all  other  State 
departments^  havtag  a  secretary  at  its 
head  who  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  establish- 
ment of  soch  a  department  of  edueatloa 
would  maA  an  innovation  in  govemmenit 
On  the  contrary^  the  present  lack  ot  such 
a  d^;i8rtment  In  the  American  Govern- 
ment  places  tiiat  Government  almost  in 
a  daas  by  Itself  in  tills  re9i>ect  In  two 
score  Governments  all  over  the  world 
there  la  found  a  department  or  ^linistry 
of  education  or  public  instruction.  Such 
ministries  are  found  in  England,  France, 
Beigkua^  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Japan; 
and  they  are  not  wanting  in  ColomUa, 
Pern,  Greece,  Venesoda,  Hondurybs» 
Guatemala,  and  Siam. 

Trie^  the  cmnmon  recognition  in  the 
GovemmeDts  of  the  world  of  public  edu- 
cation as  one  of  the  half  dozen  or  half 
score  great  national  fundamental  inters 
ests  and  req;>onsibilities  is  not  in  itself  a 
snffldent  reason  for  such  recognition  ot, 
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edncation  in  our  American  GoTernment; 
it  is,  however,  an  Impressive  object  les- 
son. But  the  all-sufiicient  reason  for  ade- 
quate governmental  recognition  of  public 
education  in  America  is  the  simple  rea- 
son tliat  only  through  such  recognition 
can  there  be  assured  to  all  the  American 
people  adequate  preparation  for  the  great 
tasks  tliat  are  before  them;  that  only 
through  such  recognition  of  education  can 
the  American  Nation  qualify  itself  to  dis- 
charge the  unprecedented  responsibilities 
that  should  be  welcome,  that  will  be  in- 
evitable. 


THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

[BYom  the  New  Tork  Times.] 
No  one  familiar  with  the  predicament 
of  the  American  professor  can  doubt  the 
justice  of  President  Lowell's  plea  for  a 
fund  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  teaching 
force  at  Harvard.  In  most  of  our  uni- 
versities the  leading  professorships  were 
endowed  many  generations  ago.  Long 
before  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury salaries  that  were  intended  to  be 
munificent,  and  that  were  munificent,  had 
shrunk  a  full  quarter,  and  often  a  third. 
In  actual  purchasing  power  The  scale 
of  prices  caused  by  the  war  has  brought 
another  shrinkage  equally  great.  Mean- 
time all  our  standards  of  living  have 
advanced.  Even  teaching  is  no  longer  the 
simple  thing  it  was.  Scientists  are  ex- 
pected to  undertake  original  research 
and  humanists  to  write  books.  Travel 
and  intercourse  with  leading  minds 
everywhere  should  form  and  have  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  competent  teacher.  But  these 
things  have  become  difficult,  generally 
Impossible. 


Meaninv  of  SoeUHntlen 


The  philosophy  of  Dewey,  Thorndike, 
and  other  contemporary  leaders  in  the 
field  of  education  leads  us  to  see  that  the 
learning  process  to  be  effective  must  be 
so  managed  that  the  child  is  constantly 
required  to  develop  through  its  own  ac- 
tivities In  the  solution  of  vital  problems, 
the  solving  of  which  gives  him  present 
satisfaction.  This  idea  is  founded  upon 
sound  doctrines  reinforced  by  number- 
4  less  concrete  instances  of  the  effective- 
ness of  this  process  of  learning.  It  is 
learning  through  experience.  The  mem- 
orization of  empty  facts  is  incompatible 
with  problematic  teaching.  It  is  true  tlxe 
child  must  know  facts  but  he  must  pos- 
sess them  as  tools  with  which  to  think. 
In  solving  real  concrete  problems  the 
child  uses  many  facts,  and  by  this  use 
they  become  associated,  organized,  and 
are  consequently  learned  and  remem- 
bered.— Wisconsin  State  Education  Re- 
port, J916-1918. 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  TEACHES 
RURAL  MOTHERS  BY  AUTOMO- 
BILE  BABY  CLINIC 

A  big  gray  automobile  truck  known  as 
the  "Child  Welfare  Special"  has  Just 
been  put  into  the  field  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  to  test  the  usefulness  of  the 
automobile  in  carrying  the  message  of 
better  babies  into  rural  communities. 
The  truck  is  completely  fitted  as  a  model 
"well  baby  clinic"  with  a  Government 
doctor  and  nurse  in  charge  to  examine 
children  and  give  mothers  advice  con- 
cerning the  care  necessary  to  make  and 
keep  them  well. 

Such  advice  can  be  obtained  by  mothers 
In  towns  and  cities  at  children's  health 
centers ;  but  the  country  woman  is  usually 
shut  off  from  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proper  care  of  her 
children.  The  Children's  Bureau  car 
will  demonstrate  a  practical  means  of 
bringing  education  in  child  care  to  the 
doors  of  mothers  who  are  far  from  in- 
fant welfare  stations,  and  indeed  often 
many  miles  from  doctor  or  nurse.  It  is 
hoped  that  after  a  few  months  in  the 
field  a  "  log  "  of  the  car  may  be  put  at 
the  service  of  organizations  wishing  to 
operate  movable  health  centers. 

The  eagerness  of  rural  mothers  to  gain 
such  help  as  the  special  can  give  them  is 
demonstrated  by  the  report  Just  received 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  reception 
given  the  car  at  Woodson,  Morgan  County, 
111.,  the  first  stop.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  tlirashing  season  was  at  its 
height,  the  Government  doctor  and  nurse 
were  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  crowd 
of  mothers,  fathers,  and  babies.  Exami- 
nations lasted  until  late  into  the  evening. 

"Every  mother,"  writes  the  bureau 
nurse,  "  was  more  Impressed  with  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  what,  if  anything, 
was  wrong  with  her  child  than  with  the 
novelty  of  the  motorized  clinic.  One 
mother,  who  through  an  error  lost  her 
turn  on  the  first  day  and  waited  in  vain 
all  through  the  afternoon  to  have  her 
children  examined,  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  from  her  home  several 
miles  out  in  the  country,  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  special." 

The  local  arrangements  for  the  chil- 
dren's health  conferences  held  in  the  car 
are  being  made  by  the  child  welfare  com- 
mittees who  were  in  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren's year  campaign  conducted  by  the 
children's  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
child  conservation  section  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense. 


LEGISLATURE    OF    PORTO    RICO 
ABOLISHES  SCHOOL  BOARDS,     . 

During  the  session  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Legislature,  which  came  to  close  July  5, 
a  law  was  enacted  reorganizing  the  mu- 
nicipal governments  of  that  island. 
Mayors,  councils,  and  school  boards  are 
abolished.  Provision  is  made  for  a  mu- 
nicipal assembly  which  will  dioose  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments.  In 
place  of  the  school  board  there  will  be  a 
municipal  commissioner  of  education, 
who  will  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
functions  formerly  conferred  upon  school 
boards,  and  who,  in  fact,  becomes  the 
business  administrator  of  the  schools; 
thus  the  schools  of  a  municipality  will 
have  a  professional  head  in  the  person 
of  the  supervisor  of  schools,  appointed 
by  the  insular  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  business  manager  in  the  per- 
son of  the  municipal  commissioner  of 
education  appointed  by  the  municipal  as- 
sembly to  be  elected  by  the  people.  In 
municipalities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  there  will  be  five  commlssionera  or 
executive  heads  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment; in  those  of  the  third  class  only 
three.  The  legislature  hopes  that  this 
new  law  will  result  In  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs. 


YEAK  OF  CIVIC  TRAINING 
FOR  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRI 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 
"There  is  a  growing  disinclination  of 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  upon 
teaching  as  a  profession,  evidenced  by 
tlie  lessening  number  of  graduates  from 
normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges  and 
also  of  admission  to  these  Institutions 
and  by  the  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  college  seniors  who  l)ecome  teach- 
ers. Many  of  the  best  teachers  are  leav- 
ing the  profession  of  teaching  for  more 
attractive  and  lucrative  employment. 
The  consequent  shortage  of  teachers  Is 
depriving  many  thousand  children  of  ade- 
quate Instruction,  and  we  affirm  that  the 
future  of  our  country  depends  upon  giv- 
ing the  children  of  to-day  the  sort  of 
training  that  will  produce  efficient,  in- 
telligent, and  patriotic  citizens,  prepared 
to  uphold  the  Ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  is  impossible  for  teachers  of 
mediocre  ability  or  of  insufficient  ideals 
to  train  properly  the  citizenship  of  to- 
morrow. 

"We,  therefore,  insist  that  all  teach- 
ers' organizations  as  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign to  increase  salaries  of  teachers, 
also  conduct  a  systematic  campaign  to 
Interest  desirable  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  that 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
each  State  commissioner  of  education 
secure  the  services  of  men  and  women 
best  equipped  to  conduct  such  a  campaign 
among  high  schools  and  colleges." 
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BIG  GENERAL  EDUCATION  FUND  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Legislature  Passes   Fonr  MiUioa  Equalization  Bill— Makes 
$650  MiBiBiiim  Salary-— Aids  Smafler  Towas 

What  is  characterized  as  '^  the  most  important  educa- 
tional bill  that  has  been  before  &e  legishtore  in  20 
years "  was  eiacted  into  law  when  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  jast  before  adjoittnmeot,  passed  ihe  bill 
creating  a  State  sdiool  fund 
of  $4,000,000  and  raisbag  the 
minimum  salary  of  teectiers 
by  $10a 

As  descHbod  in  a  previous 
issue  of  ScsiM».  loFK  (April 
16),  this  Massa^osetts 
**  equalizfttion  **  measure  id 
expected  to  have  an  tsHnedi- 
ate  effect  in  improring 
schools  in  the  smaller  t<9w«8. 
The  blU  wtca  opposed  by  some 
<tf  the  larger  aBd  wealttiier 
commtinities,  though  here 
and  there  were  indiTiduals 
from  the  larger  cities  who 
fought  eamestiy  for  the 
measure  as  one  that  would 
bring  justice  to  the  entire 
State.  The  c^kinioo  that 
finally  prevailed  was  ex- 
presstKl  by  Micliael  H.  Sulli- 
van, chairman  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  the 
hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  as 
follows: 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  State  educational 
thought  and  duty  that  a  boy 
or  girl  may  land  on  these 
shores,  settle  Id  Boston* 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  in  six  years,  by  reason 
of  the  advantages  of  Boston's 
schools,  outstrip,  education-, 
ally,  a  boy  or  girl  of  the  same 
age  born  and  reared  in  any 
one  or  more  than  one-half 
the  towns  of  this  Common- 
wealth. How  lavishly  do  we  provides,  educationany,  for  our 
native  bom  I  Because  of  ^s  opportunity  in  Boston  and  in  a 
few  other  places  in  the  State,  peoi4e  from  otSier  States  of  the 
Union  and  from  abroad  and  too  many  ot  oar  own  people  are 
given  to  praiae  of  Massachosetts  educatioo,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  only  talking  of  and  quoting  as  a  standard  the  best 
that  exists  in  a  few  spots  in  the  Ckunmonwealth. 
130686"* — 19         (Continued  on  page  7,  column  8.) 


IOWA  IN  BACE-TO-SCHOOL  DRIVE 


Boys'  Bescrve  and  Other  A«fl&eies  Woridng  to  Put  Touth 
in  School — Civic  and  Sodal  Orgaaiaattotis  Coopcarattng  for 
School  Service  to  Hobm  ani  Country 


Title  page  of  new  After- War  Reading  Course  Just  issued  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Education. 


Emphasizing  the  service  to  home  and  country,  as  well 
as  material  advantage,  resulting  from  education,  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  other  agencies  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  have  entered  upon  a  determined  campaign  to 

get  boys  and  girls  back  into 
school  this  fau.  A  q^edal 
back-to-scbool  poster  point- 
ing out  the  value  of  education 
has  been  sent  to  every  county 
director  in  the  State.  "  Our 
hope  is  that  we  may  be  able 
to  create  so  much  sentiment 
for  back  to  school  that  going 
to  school  will  be  the  popular 
thing  to  do,*'  says  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Reserve. 
Quotations  fi'om  Vice  Pre^- 
dent  Marshall;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Spaaldhig,  of  the  Iowa  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs; 
President  Pearson,  of  the 
Iowa  State  College;  and 
others  are  used  to  show  boys 
and  girls  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. "The  future  of  the 
Republic  depends  upon  the 
character  of  its  citizenship; 
we  are  not  building  perma- 
nently unless  the  youth  of 
the  land  are  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  o< 
American  citizenship,"  was 
Vice  President  Marshall^ 
statement  Mrs.  Spaulding 
said: 

"The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  to-day  is  service:  We 
need  educated  and  trained 
young  men  and  women  as 
never  before.  The  future 
manhood  and  womanhood  of 
Iowa  should  prepare  now  to 
meet  the  duties  that  will 
come  to  them,  by  obtaining 
the  best  education  i)088lble.*'  President  Pearson^s  comment  was : 
"The  uneducated  person  stands  still  while  the  world  moves 
on.  Take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  provided  by 
the  State,  and  thus  form  a  solid  foundation  for  self -education, 
wliich  should  continue  as  long  as  you  live.  The  good  worlcer 
who  imderstands  his  work  best  is  the  one  who  goes  forward  the 
fastest" 
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Tendency  to  LeaT«  School. 

State  Superintendent  P.  E.  McClena- 
Lan  points  out  in  the  poster  that — 

•'  Present  wages  and  economic  condi- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  induce  young 
people  to  stop  school  before  they  have 
completed  tlieir  training. 

*•  The  boy  or  girl  who  completes  high 
school  and  college  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  future  work  of  the  world. 

"  I   hope  every  educator,  parent,  and 
citizen  will  help  in  this  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls." 
Edacation  and  Natural  Bemnrccs. 

A.  L.  Urick,  commissioner  of  labor  for 
the  State,  furnishes  a  statement  empha- 
sizing the  need  of  education  as  applied  to 
natural  resources,  asserting  that — 

"  Iowa  points  with  nride  to  its  small 
per  cent  of  illiteracy,  also  to  its  per  capita 
wealth  and  progressive  citizenship.  Edu- 
cation applied  to  natural  resources  Is  pro- 
ductive of  this  condition.  The  individual 
profits  by  education,  the  State  and  Nation 
by  increased  efficiency." 

Dean  W.  F.  Russell,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  brings  out  in  his  contribution  to 
the  poster  that —  .    . 

"The  man  or  woman  in  America  who 
is  to  succeed  to-morrow  must  be  better 
trahied  than  any  American  in  the  past. 
We  have  a  great  national  debt  to  pay; 
we  liave  used  up  nearly  all  our  spare 
land;  ability  and  training  alone  will 
carry  one  forward.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  America  must  stay  in  school  Just  as 
long  as  they  possibly  can." 

Effcctire  Us*  of  Government  Charts. 

Five  charts  from  Money  Value  of  E3du- 
cation,  a  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin 
Issued  in  1917,  are  used  to  good  effect  in 
the  poster.  One  shows  that  though  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  American  men  are  col- 
lege graduates,  this  1  per  cent  has  fur- 
nished 55  per  cent  of  our  American  Presi- 
dents, 36  per  cent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  47  per  ceht  of  the  Speak<ers  of 
the  House,  54  per  cent  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents, 62  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  50  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  67  per  cent  of  the  Attorneys 
General,  69  per  cent  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Another  of  the 
charts  attempts  to  prove  that  "  Every  day 
spent  in  school  pays  the  child  nine 
dollars." 

CLUBHOUSES  FOR  WOMEN 
TEACHERS 
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The  Utett  Goftpel  in  ti^  World  iiT  Know  Thy  Work  and^Do  It,— Carlyle 


Cincinnati  woman  teachers  are  in- 
terested in  the  project  of  a  permanent 
building  for  their  teachers*  club.  Other 
cities  having  such  clubs  will  render  a 
service  by  sending  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation a  description  of  their  plan,  for 
transmission  to  the  Cincinnati  committee, 
of  which  Miss  Frieda  Benhart  is  chair- 
man. 


POSTER  USED  ^N  THE  IOWA  '<  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  "  CAMPAIGN. 

(Actual  Blze,  19  by  27i  iocbefl.) 


MAINE  TOWN  INCREASES 
SALARIES 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Biddeford, 
Me.,  has  adopted  the  following  salary 
schedule : 

Minimum  salary,  $600;  maximum  sal- 
ary, grades,  $1,000;  maximum  salary, 
high-school  women  teachers,  $1,600. 

Increased  authorised  to  teachers  recom- 
mended by  superiBtendent,  $150  to  $200 


for  high-school  teachers,  $125  for  special 
teachers,  $100  for  grade  positions. 

Special  increases  so  that  no  grade  teach- 
ers of  eight  years*  experience  or  more  are 
to  receive  less  than  $750,  1.  e.,  C-grade 
maximum.  This  maximum  is  50  per  cent 
above  that  paid  five  years  ago. 

Yearly  increases  hereafter  are  to  be  as 
follows:  C-class  teacher,  $50;  B-class 
teacher,  $100 ;  A-class  teacher,  $200. 

The  $1,000  maximum  for  the  superior 
grade  teacher  Is  double  the  prewar  salary. 
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EDUCATION  BILL  DISCUSSED  IN  SENATE 


Senator  Smith  Replies  to  Criticisms  of  Bill  Creating  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Giving  Federal  Aid — Is  Certain  Opposition  Due  to  Misapprehension 
of  Provisions  of  Bill 


Stating  that  the  National  Education 
Association,  tlie  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  American  Federation  of 
liabor,  tlie  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  and  many  other  organizations 
have  gone  on  record  In  favor  of  the  educa- 
tion bill,  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  in  the  Senate  July 
28  tliat  what  little  opposition  had  been 
■  registered  was  based  on  lack  of  Imowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

RcpllM  to  SpMiflc  Objections 
Summarizing  the  objections  to  the  bill, 
Senator  Smith  said  they  were  three : 

(1)  That  the  whole  edacational  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  one  autocratic  over- 
seer here  in  Washington. 

(2)  That  the  bill  takes  away  the  duty 
and  right  of  parents  to  educate  their  own 
children  and  the  right  of  the  children  to 
be  so  educated. - 

(3)  That  the  bill  would  banish  God 
from  every  schoolroom  and  is  a  direct 
assault  upon  religion.  ^ 

In  his  reply  to  these  objections  Senator 
Smith  said: 

"  No  one  can  read  the  bill  witliout  ob- 
serving tTiat  no  autocratic  overseer  of 
educatirn  Is  created  in  Washington.         -'' 

"It  will'^l^ readily  be  seen  HM^e 
bill  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  r^|;of 
a  parent  to  place  his  child  in  a  private 
school  or  religious  denominational  school 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

"The  bill  qeeks  to  aid  the  States  In 
fighting  illiteracy,  in  teaching  the  English 
langiinge  to  immigrants,  in  strengthening 
the  schools  by  adding  to  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers, and  by  contributing  toward  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work. 

•'  The  charge  that  it  banishes  God  from 
the  schoolroom  and  that  It  is  an  assault 
upon  religion  will  be  tolerated  only  by  one 
MTho  opposes  public  education  conducted 
by  the  State  or  local  authorities,  and  who 
opposes  all  schools,  except  denominational 
and  parochial  schools. 

What  the  BUI  ProTldcfl 

"  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  bill 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  department 
of  education,  with  a  secretary  of  educa- 
tion who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  They  transfer  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  authorize  the  President 
to  transfer  from  time  to  time,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, other  national  educational  activi- 
ties to  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  give  the  secretary  of  education 
supervisory  authority  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


"  Section  5  requires  the  department  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigation  In  the 
field  of  education  and  directs  that  re- 
search be  undertaken  in  illiteracy ;  Immi- 
grant education;  public-school  education, 
and  especially  rural  education;  physical 
education,  including  health  education, 
recreation,  and  sanitation;  and  prepara- 
tion and  supply  of  competent  teachers  for 
public  schools. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions 
give  the  department  In  Washington  no 
authority  over  the  problems  of  education 
named,  but  require  research  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  schools  of  the  entire  country, 
that  the  information  thus  gathered  may 
be  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  all  States 
and  all  schools  In  the  States. 

"  Sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  pro- 
vide for  appropriations,  a  part  for  the 
Instruction  of  illiterates;  a  part  for  the 
Americanization  of  immigrants;  a  part 
to  be  used  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  toward  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  for  providing  better  In- 
struction and  extending  school  terms, 
especially  In  rural  schools  and  schools  in 
sparsely  settled  localities;  a  part  for 
physical  education  and  Instrudtion  in  the 
principles  of  health  and  sanitation,  and 
for  providing  school  nurses  and  school 
dental  clinics  and  other  promoting  physi- 
cal and  mental  welfare;  a  part  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  public-school 
service,  particularly  in  rural  schools. 

Fmde  to  be  Ueed  by  the  SUto 

"  These  funds,  except  the  amount  to  be 
used  to  conduct  the  work  of  Investigation 
by  the  department  here  in  Washington, 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States,  and 
used  by  the  States  and  the  educational 
authorities  ^f  the  States. 

"  So  far  from  giving  the  department 
here  control  over  the  work  In  the  re- 
spective States,  it  is  specifically  provided 
in  section  14: 

That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  uniformity  of  plans,  means,  or 
methods  in  the  several  States  In  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  herein  provided,  and 
the  use  of  the  funds  and  all  the  educa- 
tional facllitiea  oicouraged  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  accepted  by  the 
States,  shall  be  organized,  supervised,  and 
administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  State  and  local  authorities  of 
said  States. 

"And  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
exercise  no  authority  in  relation  thereto, 
except  as  herein  provided,  to  Insure  that 
all  funds  apportioned  to  said  State  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 


No  Avtocratlc  Oreneer 

"The  language  of  the  bill  shows  how 
absurd  was  the  charge  that  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  country  Is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  one  auto- 
cratic overseer  here  in  Washington. 

"A  provision  Is  made  that  each  State 
must  duplicate  the  fund  offered  by  the 
National  Government  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  State,  and  a  further  pro- 
vision is  found  in  section  10  that  In  order 
to  share  in  the  apportionment  provided 
by  this  section  (which  is  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  used  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  partial  pay- 
ment of  teachers*  salaries),  a  State  shall 
establish  and  maintain  the  following  re- 
quirements, or  these  requirements  shall 
be  approximated'  as  nearly  as  constitu- 
tional provisions  will  permit :  '(a)  A  legal 
school  term  of  at  least  24  weeks  in  each 
year  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of 
school  age  in  such  State;  (&)  a  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  requiring  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
to'  attend  some  school  for  at  least  24 
weeks  in  each  year;  (c)  a  law  requiring 
that  the  English  language  shall  be  the 
ba^c  language  of  instruction  In  the  com- 
mon-school branches  in  all  schools,  pub- 
lic and  private.' 

Not  LeM  Than  24  Weehs  Attendence 

"The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  the 
States  in  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
each  child  to  attend  a  public  school  and 
to  aid  in  Improving  the  work  of  the 
school;  to  require  a  term  of  at  least  24 
weeks  in  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  all 
children  Is  a  reasonable  provision,  and 
the  least  that  any  State  should  furnish. 

"  If  the  bill  stimulates  every  State  to 
furnish  public  schools,  open  for  not  less 
than  24  weeks  each  year  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  It  will  do  great  good. 

"  Surely  no  one  will  question  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  English  language 
the  basic  language  of  Instruction  in  the 
common  schools,  public  and  private. 

"  This  disposes  of  two  of  the  three  rt>- 
quirements  necessary  to  sharing  In  the 
appropriation. 

"  The  provision  requiring  a  compulsory 
school-attendance  law  does  not  require 
that  the  children  shall  attend  the  public 
schools,  but  requires  the  24  weeks*  at- 
tendance to  be  in  some  school,  public, 
parochial,  or  private,  leaving  the  choice 
to  the  parents.  That  all  children  may 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  school,  the  State 
must  see  to  it  that  the  opportunity  is 
given,  but  no  requirement  is  made  upon 
parents  that  their  children  shall  attend 
the  public  school. 

Not  an  Assaalt  Upon  Religion 

"  The  charge  that  this  bill  would  banish 
God  from  every  school  is  without  the 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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GAINS  IN  SCHOOL  SUPPORT  IN  MAINE 


The  Maine  State  Department  off  Edu- 
cation has  compiled  figures  shawing  the 
incrcBses  In  local  tax  assessments  tar 
elementary  school  pnrpeses  for  the  com- 
ing scliool  year  based  upon  returns  from 
municipal  ofiicers  showing  the  action  of 
the  voters  at  the  annual  meetings  in  all 
of  the  towns  of  the  State  during  the 
month  of  March,  191D.  This  compilation 
was  made  up  to  include  only  those  towns 
in  which  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  or 
more  in  the  local  tax  assessment  for  ele- 
mentary school  purposes  was  indicated. 
Of  the  519  towns,  cities,  and  plantations  in 
the  State,  it  was  found  that  226,  or  43 
per  cent,  had  increased  their  school  ap- 
propriations by  25  per  cent  or  more  over 
those  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these 
226  towns,  129  showed  Increases  of  be- 
tween 25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent;  56 
showed  increases  of  between  "50  per  cent 
and  100  per  cent,  while  there  wepe  41  in 
which  the  increased  was  100  per  cent  or 
more,  and  9  of  these  were  increases  of 
more  than  200  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  amounted  to  slightly  in  excess 
of  55  per  cent  in  those  towns  covered  by 
the  tabulations,  and  this  increase  repre- 
sents in  large  part  funds  available  for 
teachers'  wages,  although  a  small  part  of 
it  may  be  applied  to  fuel,  Janitor  service, 
and  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school 
at  public  expense. 

While  all  of  these  gains  indicate  a  very 
gratifying  atUtude  of  the  people  toward 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  education,  there  is  ^no  in- 
stance deserving  more  attention  than  that 
of  the  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  wliere  school  appropriations  are 
made  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 


during  the  month  of  May  each  year.  Tite 
1919  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  board  of  edu- 
cation providing  for  a  marked  increase 
in  the  budget  was  presented  for  consider- 
ation, not  without  some  feeling  that  it 
might  not  receive  favorable  action.  As 
the  items  came  to  be  discussed  by  the 
voters  of  the  city,  it  became  evident  that 
there  would  be  little  opposition  to.  tiie 
recommendations  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  shortly  the  trend  of  the  discus- 
sion dumged  from  support  of  the  board's 
recommendations  to  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  amount  to  a  slightly 
higher  figure.  The  final  result,  Which 
was  attained  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
was  the  appropriation  of  n«irly  10  per 
:cent  more  funds  than  had  been  requested, 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  this  in- 
crease should  be  applied  entirely  to  tlie 
raising  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
throughout  the  dty 


PHTSICAI.  TBAINWrC  "WHY  ABID  WHEN' 
IN  CAHBON  COUNTT.  UTAH 


To  the  school  officials  of  Carbon 
County,  Utah,  physical  training  is  a  vivid 
part  of  the  rural  school  curriculum.  The 
county  has  a  publication  for  officers, 
teachers,  and  patrons,  The  Carbon  Guide, 
in  which  tlie  superintendent  stated,  re- 
cently, tliis  big-city  school  doctrine  as 
applicable  as  well  to  his  rural  school 
district :  "  We  have  come  to  understand 
that  the  school  can  afford  to  look  after 
the  ficalth  of  the  children  by  providing 
hatlis,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  play- 
grounds, and  medical  inspection.*^ 

"Efficient  physical  training,"  states 
County  Superintendent  Ryan,  "may  be 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  without 
either  trained  instructor  or  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium;  the  provision  of 
these  is  not  an  assurance  that  all  ele- 
mentary-school children  would  receive  ef- 
ficient physical  training.  Organized  co- 
operative work  .  of  superintendent  and 
teacher,  plus  as  much  technical  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  common  sense  as  can  be 
secured,  will  achieve  wonders." 

Carbon  County  tries  to  provide  for: 
First,  supervised  play ;  second,  class  and 


EAXS,  SAVE,  IHVEBT 


Every  UniteaiStates  Qaxden  Bol- 
4ier  Should  Earn  a  Sand-Grenade 
Bmk. 


group  athletics ;  third,  standards  for  phys- 
ical efficiency;  fourth,  folk  dancing,  in- 
door games,  and  sesthetic  activities ;  fifth, 
formal  or  corrective  gymnastics. 

"  Supervised  play  is  the  sympathetic 
leadership  of  a  play-lovhig  and  child- 
understanding  teacher,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Ryan. 

"The  only  absolute  requirement  for 
successful  ployground  activity  in  the  ele- 
jnentary  school  is  that  every  pupil  and 
teacher  ediall  he  out  on  the  playground 
during  recess. 

"Group-pUiy  is  by  child  development, 
OS ;  Qroup  1,  ages  6  or  7  years ;  group  2, 
ages  7,  8,  or  9  years ;  group  3,  ages  10, 11, 
or  12  years;  group  4,  ages  13  years  and 
over. 

"The  teadier^  busfaiess  is  that  of  a 
leader  in  plays;  not  that  of  a  military 
commander,  a  sentinel,  or  a  spy,  on  ever- 
seer  or  director. 

"The  teacher  leads  in  learning  new 
plays.  Her  work  is  to  keep  interest  alive 
till  the  new  play  is  thoroughly  mastered 
and  played  welL  It  is  then  that  the  pleas- 
ure comes  into  the  ploy. 

"  Group  or  class  athletics  is .  competi- 
tion in  which  every  physically  fit  child 
may  enter  any  athletic  event,  helping  his 
class  to  win,  as  a  class.  The  class  wins 
or  loses  a  trophy  as  a  class — ^not  as  Indi- 
viduals. The  class-athletics  plan  rea<^es 
Ihe  pupil  who  does  not  usually  take  part. 
It  is  not  for  the  few  athletically  minded 
children,  but  for  the  whole  moss  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  schools." 

For  this  reason  athletics  is  ^ven  the 
second  place  in  Caii)on  County's  scheme 
of  physical  training.  The  only  exemption 
from  physical  participation  is  physical 
unfitnesB.  "Pupils  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  take  part  are  placed  in  the  list 
with  a  record  of  zero,  thus  discouraging 
the  individualistic  isolated  effort  so  often 
f(iund  among  children  and  encouraging 
cooperation  with  community  efltort" 

Standards  of  physical  efficiem^  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  physical  training 
in  the  Carbon  County  elementary  school. 
Folk  dancing  and  Indoor  games  are  util- 
ized in  rainy  weather  as  offering  the  best 
kind  of  training. 

Formal  or  corrective  gymnastics,  based 
upon  the  Swedish  day's  order,  requiring 
no  apparatus  and  but  little  floor  space, 
are  used  in  rural  schools  as  well  as  in  city 
schools  to  counteract  schoolroom  posture 
and  seating  conditions. 

Such  a  program  of  physical  activities 
in  connection  with  effective  administra- 
tion of  Utah's  new  health  education  law, 
under  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  the  State  direc- 
tor of  health  education,  will  give  Utah  a 
distinctive  ploce  among  the  States  that 
know  the  difference  between  education 
and  B(^hool  keeping. 
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NEW   BOOKS  ON   EDUCATION 


Carnegie  pensions,  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell; 
together  with  extracts  from  letters 
from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  college 
and  university  profeflsors,  an  article  on 
the  history  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
hy  Joseph  Ja3tro,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  pensions  and  Insur- 
ance of  the  American  association  of 
university  profesBors.  New  York  and 
Oarrii>on,  N.  Y.,  The  Science  press,  1919. 
253  p.     12^ 

PreBentB  the  view  opposed  to  ihe  Carnegie 
pension  ^fl^Btem.  Antbor  pays  tribute  to  Mr. 
Caraeigie  himself  for  "a  ^rand  idea* and  .a 
Binceve  effort  to  establish  that  idea  as  a 
recognized  principle,"  but  believes  that  "  in- 
surance is  most  desirable  if  it  comes  from 
society  at  large  and  as  a  right  due  the  dig- 
utity  of  the  profession,"  rather  than  as  a 
charity. 

IfoSem  elementary  school  prttcHce,  by 
GJeorge  E.  Freelasd.  ^ew  York,  The 
Macmilion  cempajoy,  1919.  406  p., 
plates.    12«.  * 

"  We  must  strive  to  make  every  hour  of  a 
pupil's  time  count  effectively  toward  pre- 
paring him  for  the  needs  of  life.  We  must 
eliminate  topics  which  have  been  taught 
heretofore  but  which  will  not  l>e  of  as  much 
consequence  in  the  future  as  other  subjects 
which  have  not  yet  found  a  secure  place  in 
the  course  of  study.  We  must  Investigate 
ways  and  means  of  teaching  every  topic  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to  pupils 
and  so  that  when  they  master  it  they  can 
utilize  it  in  solving  one  or  another  of  the 
social,  intellectual,  esthetic,  or  industrial 
problems  of  daily  life.  So  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  we  must  arronge  the  work  of  the 
school  room  in  every  detail  so  that  pupils 
will  like  and  not  dett^st  their  tasks."  " 

With  this  ne  a  program  the  writer  dis- 
cusses such  subjects  as :  The  application  of 
educational  theory  ;  the  problem  method  ;  the 
project ;  motives ;  the  doctrine  of  interest  in 
practice ;  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  sub- 
ject matter;  selection  and  evaluation  in 
Snglish ;  selection  in  arithmetic,  Bpelling. 
and  writing;  methods  which  foster  health; 
lass  sedentary  practices  and  methods ;  the 
individual-social  balance  ;  methods  of  adjust- 
ing school  work  to  individual  needs;  the 
socialization  of  instruction. 

On  the  firing  Wie  in  education,  by  A.  J. 
Ladd.  Boston,  R.  G.  Badger,  c.  1919. 
264  p.     12*. 

Unlike  most  books  on  education  published 
since  the  war,  this  book  insists  that  the  war 
has  made  clear  "  that  we  have  been  working 
along  right  lines."  The  writer  insists  ttiat 
*'  there  is  no  far-reaching  educatiional  failure 
to  admit,  nor  is  there  any  serious  short- 
coming from  which  the  educational  forces 
of  the  country  have  to  redeem  themselves." 

Referring  to  the  demonstrated  need  for 
health  and  physical  education,  the  author 
reminds  his  readers  that  educators  have 
heen  demanding  this  for  many  years.  "  The 
educational  forces  of  the  country  knew  what 
was  needed,  but  a  parsimonious  public  would 
not  follow  intelligent  leadership.** 


The  aims  •of  teaching  inJeioish  schools,  a 
handbook  for  teachers,  by  Rabbi  Louis 
Grossmann  .  . .  with  an  i^^troduction  by 

•  Br.  G.  Stanley  Hall  .  .  ,  Cincinnati, 
teachers'  :hi8titute  of  the  Hebrew  union 
college,  1919.  245  p.  S\  (Isaac  M. 
Wise,  centenary  publicfction  of  the 
Teachers*  institute  of  the  Hebrew  union 
college.) 

6.  Stanley  HaU  describes  tlite  hook,  in  his 
Introduction,  as  "  by  far  the  best  treaties  on 
religious  pedagogy  that  has  anywhere  yet 
appeared."  He  says  :  "  Education  the  world 
over  was  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  almost 
fioleily  religious,  and,  while  it  was  onee  a 
master  stroke  of  toleration  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  school,  in  doing  so  we  cut  loose 
from  genetic  history  and  nearly  lost  from 
our  educational  system  the  greatest  of  all 
the  motives  that  make  for  virtue,  reverence, 
self-knowledge  and  self-control.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  wrong  we  h»ve  com- 
niitted  against  child  nature  and  are  seeking 
in  various  ^ways  to  atone  for  It." 

Vocational  agricultural  education  by 
home  projects,  by  Rufus  W.  Stim- 
son  .  .  .  New  York,  The  MacmiUan 
company,  1919.    468  p.,  fllus.     12". 

Describes  in  detail  the  "  home  project " 
plan  as  developed  in  Massachusetts  for  agri- 
cultural education.  Contains  much  material 
not  elsewhere  available.  Numerous  illus- 
trations. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TEXAS 


The  University  of  Texas  is  maintain- 
ing three  scholarships  for  European  stu- 
dents, amounting  to  $600  yearly  ^ach. 
Two  of  these  scholarships  ih&ve  been  held 
forthe{>afit  year,  and  will  be  for  the  n^^t 
year,  by  French  students.  The  third 
has  been  reserved  for  a  Serbian  student, 
and  the  Serbian  ambassador  has  been 
notified  of  this  fact 

In  addition  to  these,  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  university  is  considering  fa- 
vorably now  a  proposition  to  establish  at 
least  six  scholarships  for  Mexican  stu- 
dents at  the  same  rate  as  those  above. 
It  is  expected  that  these  scholarships 
will  be  taken  next  year.  Conferences 
have  been  held  with  Dr.  J.  N.  Macias, 
rector  of  the  National  University  of  Mex- 
ico, with  reference  to  exchanges  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  with  his  institution. 
It  is  likely  that  representatives  of  the 
Texas  University  will  go  to  Mexico  City 
on  September  2B  to  participate  in  a  gen- 
eral educational  conference  which  is  to 
be  tlie  Signal  for  a  ^movement  looking  to 
a  sy«tematic  educational  program  for  tl\^ 
Mexican  Republic. 


"SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMBS." 

From  the  New  York  Bvening  Post  Saturday  Magazine. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


"  KEEPING  THE  CHILDREN  WELL ' 


In  order  that  the  parents  and  the  cltl- 
ssens  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  may  know  what 
the  schools  are  doing  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren physically,  a  24-page  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Keeping  the  Children  Well"  has 
been  issued  by  Superintendent  Don  O. 
BUss.  The  scope  of  the  program  Is 
shown  in  the  table  of  contents : 

Formal  gymnastics. 
The  play  element. 
Medical  inspection. 
CJorrective  work. 
School  furniture. 
School  ventilation. 
Lighting. 

Recreation  periods. 
Open-air  school 
Longer  school  day. 

8om«  Picsaaiit  SentoacM 

The  breadth  and  sanity  of  view  are 
indicated  by  a  few  typical  quotations 
from  the  text: 

"  Formal  gymnastics  is  the  only  type  of 
training  which  the  term  '  physical  educa- 
tion '  implies  for  any  people  except  those 
who  really  know  what  the  schools  are 
doing  for  chlldren*s  health." 

"  Three  years  ago  •  •  •  two  physi- 
cians and  two  nurses  took  the  place  of  five 
physicians  hitherto  employed.  The  pres- 
ent year  has  seen  the  final  step  toward 
bringing  under  one  department  head  the 
systems  of  medical  inspection  and  physi- 
cal training  as  factors  in  the  broad  mod- 
em scheme  of  physical  education." 

"Faulty  posture  is  the  easiest  error 
into  whicb  CO  fftll,  the  one  most  easily 
detected,  and,  because  of  its  obvious 
causes,  the  one  most  easily  repaired." 

"That  physical  fitness,  self-reliance, 
ability  to  fol'  ^w  or  to  lead  •  •  •  are 
as  essential  as  knowledge  of  books  has 
been  proved  in  the  last  year.  Blame  for 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  have  not 
met  the  demands  laid  upon  them  by  the 
examination  of  recruits  has  been 
promptly  laid  upon  the  public  schools. 
Solid  business  men  have  for  years 
frowned  upon  the  fads  introduced  by  the 
modem  school  and  exalted  the  old-time 
country  education  with  its  thoroughness 
and  its  limitation  to  a  reading  book,  a 
copy  book,  and  a  book  of  arithmetical 


puzzles.  Now  they  suddenly  abandoir 
this  attitude  and  announce  that  the  mod- 
em educational  system  has  been  entirely 
wrong,  because  it  has  exalted  books  and 
neglected  to  emphasize  these  very  fads 
of  physical  education." 

"  Once  more,  after  centuries  of  mistake, 
the  union  between  mind  and  body  has 
been  rediscovered:  the  mind  revering, 
the  mind  understanding,  the  mind  com- 
pelling the  physical  organism;  and  the 
body,  trained  to  an  instinctive  obedience 
brought  thereby  to  the  highest  potential- 
ity of  service." 


A  HEALTH  PKOOSAH  AND  THE 
IDEALS  UNDEBXTING  IT 

(By  Biipt.  0B8OV  BYAK,  Cuban  County, 
Utah) 


The  Program 

A  complete  edncatioBal  program 
wonld  proYide,  according  to  County 
Superintendent  Orson  Byan : 

1.  Physical  training  before  school 

life. 

2.  Physical  training  during  school 

life. 

3.  Physical  training    outside    of 

school  life. 

4.  Physical  training  during  post- 

school  life. 

The  Ideals 

Physical  education  during  ele- 
mentary school  life  should  have 
the  following  ideals : 

1.  The  pleasure  of  the  activity. 

2.  The  recovery  or  protection  from 

ennui. 

3.  Health. 

4.  The   formation    of    good    life 

habits. 

5.  The  right  education  of  the  so- 

cial sense. 

6.  The  development  of  group  loy- 

alty. 

7.  Providing  wholesome,  adequate, 

and  effective  motor  activi- 
ties. 


THE  EUMINATION  OF  DONTS 


"Wliy  do  all  children  lilse  to  mess 
around  in  a  puddle,  or  make  mud  pies, 
or  play  in  a  sand  pile?  Why  do  all  chil- 
dren like  to  climb  trees,  and  chase  one 
another  around  the  block,  and  shout  and 
raise  the  dickens  generally? 

"  Why  are  the  average  parents  kept  so 
busy  telling  their  children  don*t  do  this 
and  d/m*t  do  that?  And  why  do  parents 
have  such  a  time  in  making  children 
behave?  " 

The  principal  of  the  Morgan  Park 
School  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Mr.  R.  D.  Chad- 
wick,  in  The  Value  of  Play  (Bulletin  No. 
2, 1918,  of  his  Know  Your  School  Series), 
answers  these  questions  and  a  good  many 
others.  The  pamphlet  is  loaded  with 
sound  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  play  and  the  organization  of  school 
play  and  playgrounds. 


BMBBGENCr  FIRST  AIDS 


The  Oregon  Agricultural  CJoUege  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  admirable  bulletin  on 
Emergency  First  Aids,  by  Alice  Marks 
Dolman,  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics (Extension  Bulletin  208). 


SALARY   SCHEDULE   IN   A   WEST 
VIRGINIA  DISTRICT 


Typical  of  the  growing  progressive 
viewpoint  in  schools  outside  of  the  larger 
cities  is  the  plan  of  salaries  recently 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education  of  Lin- 
coln district,  Marion  Counfy,  W.  Va.  The 
r.ew  salary  schedule  in  this  cKistrict  pro- 
vides for  salaries  of  from  ^0  to  $1(X)  per 
month,  based  upon  training  and  experi- 
ence, as  follows:.,,, 

"ciasa  C. — ^Teachers  who  hold  a  first- 
grade  certificate  by  examination,  without 
professional  training : 

First     Second     Third     Fourth     Fifth      Sixth 
year.       year.       year.       year.       year.      year. 

$80        $84        $88        $92        $86       $100 

Class  B, — Graduates  of  the  recognized 
normal  short  course: 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

$84 

$88 

$92 

$96 

$100 

Class  A. — Graduates  of  the  standard 
normal  course  of  two  years : 
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First  Second  Third  Fourth 

year.  year.  year.  year. 

$8S  $92  $96  $100 

Teachers  starting  in  this  scale  will  be 
given  credit  for  training  and  experience 
and  rated  accordingly. 

Earning  a  "  Credit  Coupon  ** 

Any  teacher,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
the  annual  increase  provided  by  this  scale, 
must  give  evidence  of  professional  growth 
by  earning  a  "  coupon  of  credit "  in  some 
one  of  the  three  ways  outlined  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools.  These 
ways  are  designated  as  follows : 

Coupon  A.  School  attendance  or  exten- 
sion work. 

Coupon  B.  Schoolroom  projects. 

Coupon  O.  Satisfactory  reading-circle 
work. 


The  first  year  all  teachers  will  be  re- 
quired to  earn  coupon  B  credit. 

After  the  first  year  the  credit  may  be 
earned  by  any  of  the  methods,  with  the 
exception  that  class  C  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  earn  the  coupon  A  credit  In 
alternate  years. 

On  failure  to  secure  a  coupon  of  credit 
in  any  year  after  having  attained  the 
maximum  salary  any  teacher's  salary  will 
automatically  decline  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
month  for  each  successive  failure.  When 
the  coupon  of  credit  is  again  earned  the 
salary  will  Increase  at  the  same  rate ;  but 
after  three  successive  failures  to  earn  the 
coupon  of  credit  the  teacher  will  not  be 
reemployed. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


FOREIGN  NOTES 


UNIYERfilTT   FINANCE   IN   THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM 


A  standing  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  "  To 
inquire  into  the  financial  needs  of  uni- 
versity education  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  the 
application  of  any  grants  that  may  be 
made  by  Parliament  toward  meeting 
them,"  The  Scottish  Educational  Jour- 
nal comments  as  follows : 

"  The  appointment  of  this  conunittee  is 
significant.  The  need  for  a  considerable 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  State  grants  to 
the  universities  is  implied,  if  not  admit- 
ted in  so  many  words.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  the  essential  unity  of  university 
work  in  Britain  is  recognized  ofilcially. 
The  new  comndttee  will  be  responsible  to 
the  Treasury.  We  trust  that  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  Government's  policy 
of  recons\4  uciion  will  be  as  successfully 
carried  out  as  it  is  well  inspired." 


POUSH  UNIVEBSITIES 


Higher  education  in  Poland  has  gained 
much  ground  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Hitherto  there  were  only  two  uni- 
versities Polish  in  spirit  and  language — 
one  in  Cracow,  the  other  In  Lemberg. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
Army  from  Poland  in  1915  a  Polish  uni- 
versity was  opened  in  Warsaw  to  super- 
sede the  Russian  institution.  Three 
years  later  another  Polish  university  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Lublin.    Now  comes 


the  news  of  the  opening  of  a  fifth  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Posen,  with  only  one 
faeulty,'  that  of  philosophy  and  natural 
science.  Other  faculties  are  to  be  opened 
at  a  later  date. 


DEGR^E§  IN  COMMERCE  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  LONDON 


Commercial  education  is  to  receive  new 
impetus  at  the .  University  of  .London, 
where  degrees  in  commerce  are  to  be  in- 
augurated In  the  near  future.  There  are 
to  be  two  degrees :  First,  that  of  bachelor 
of  commerce,  which  would  correspond  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  other  faculties; 
and,  secondly,  the  degree  of  master  of 
commerce.  The  salient  Idea  Is  that  a 
modem  language  Is  to  be  taught,  not  as 
an  academic  but  as  a  practical  subject 
Among  the  languages  which  are  to  be 
taught  as  practical  rather  than  academic 
subjects  would  be  Polish,  Czech,  Rou- 
manian, modern  Greek,  and  the  great 
eastern  langiiages,  Hindustani,  Chinese, 
and  others. 


SCHOOL  JOURNEYS  IN  ENGLAND 


School  journeys  are  In  future  to  form 
an  important  part  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  English  schools.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  educational  act  the 
London  County  council  Intends  to  ar- 
range this  summer  about  100  school  jour- 
neys, in  which  about  4,000  children  are 
to  participate.  The  journeys  are  planned 
to  extend  over  a  fortnight.  Traveling 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the 
board  of  education,  the  London  County 
council,  and  the  parents. 


MTTSETTHS  AND  PTTBUC  EDTJ- 
CATIOK 


''When  the  museum  has  made 
its  collections  available,  useful  and 
in  fullest  extent  directly  influen- 
tial in  the  growth  of  American  de- 
sign it  has  fulfilled  its  duty.  But 
there  is  something  else  needed. 
American  taste  will  grow;  keen 
observers  among  us  can  watch  its 
slow  developing  process.  Dealers 
will  note  that  their  salespeople 
have  in  many  cases  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  American  woman  who 
spends  half  a  billion  on  home  fur- 
nishings im  this  country  each  year. 
Craftsmen's  products  are  improv- 
ing with  phenomenal  speed.  But 
how  many  craftsmen  have  we? 
And  whence  do  they  hail?  Did  we 
train  them  in  America?  Have  we 
any  schools  that  could  produce  the 
least  of  them. 

"  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
museum  must  find  its  team  mate. 
There  must  be  schools,  schools,  al- 
ways schools,  to  drive  home  the 
immutable  fact  that  America  must 
have  art,  the  best  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  that  at  once." — Richard  F. 
Bdch^  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art^  New  York, 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  FUND 

FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued   from  page   1.) 

"  What  can  Boston  say  iu  view  of  her 
record?  Can  she  say  that  she  will  deny 
those  living  across  an  Invisible  municipal 
boundary  the  same  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  she  has  given  so  lavishly  to  her 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  those  who 
adopt  her  city,  in  some  cases  only  tempo- 
rarily? 

"  Boston  knows  that  her  contribution  to 
this  bill  will  be  $700,000.  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  any  Bostonlan,  who  appreci- 
ates what  that  title  means,  who  would 
come  forward  and  say,  *  1  will  not  bear 
my  proportion.'  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  any  such  citizens,  if  they  will  but 
stop  and  think  of  the  importance  of  this 
project.  We  are  no  longer  educating  our 
children  for  ourselves  or  for  our  homes 
or  our  towns  and  cities  or  State  or  even 
Nation;  we  are  educating  them  for  the 
world.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  boys 
who  lie  buried  in  France  were  educated 
solely  for  the  towns  and  cities  tliat  they 
lived  in  and  went  to  school  in?  " 
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CANADA  TO  HAVE  CONFERENCE  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION 


Character  Instruction   in  Relation  to   Citizensiiip  to  Be  Theoie  of  Winmpes 
Gathering  in  October — ^Tentatiye  Program 


A  Canadian  National  Conference  on 
Moral  Education  will  be  lield  at  Wlnne- 
peg,  October  20-22.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  stimulate  public  interest 
so  as  to  accentuate  character  training  In 
the  schools  and  other  institutions.  It  is 
further  hoped  that  one  of  the  outcomes 
may  be  the  establishment  of  a  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  whole  problem, 
the  result  of  this  study  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  educational  workers  everywhere. 


The  preliminary  anixrancemont  points 
out  that,  ia  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  "Oaztadian  commaolties 
have  been  profoundly  impressed,  thnmgh 
revelations  of  the  Great  War,  with  the 
necessity  of  emphasizing  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  the  educational  activities 
that  make  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  that  teikd  to  promote  a  iiigh  standard 
of  individual  and  national  life. 

Prejotieei  HaT«  Difappearai 

"  WhUe  U  is  recognised  that  the  etliical 
aim  has  always  been  present  in  the 
schools,  it  is  well  known  that  the  diverse 
racial  and  religious  elements  of  which 
our  people  are  composed  have  hitherto 
made  any  attempt  at  organized  moral 
education  difficult.  Misunderstandings, 
mutual  distnist,  inability  to  agree  on  con- 
tent or  method  have  prevented  the  co- 
operation necessary  to  effective  action. 
It  Is  believed,  however,  that  many  preju- 
dices tliat  formerly  ol>scured  essentials 
have  disapiieared  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  and  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  character 
training  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship." 

The  Exaiapic  of  Germany 

"At  the  outset  of  the  great  struggle 
from  which  we  have  just  emerged  the 
world  was  confronted  with  a  people  of 
some  sixty  millions  thinking  and  feeling 
as  one  man  in  a  conspiracy  to  subject  the 
world  to  the  domination  of  the  German 
race.  This  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
was  the  outcome  of  carefully  planned 
and  energetically  conducted  educational 
propaganda  beginning  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  carried  on  by  university, 
church,  and  press. 

**If  the  energy  of  an  entire  peoi>le 
could  be  enlisted  asd  directed  by  means 
of  its  educational  agencies  toward  an  evil 
purpose,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  fac- 


tors would  be  even  more  effective  If  set 
in  motion  for  a  righteous  end.** 


TEAC 


STBIKBS  IN  BNGLAND 


All  the  elementary  schools  in  North- 
ampton were  closed  recently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike  by  400  teachers  of 
the  city.  The  strike  was  called  to  en- 
force demands  for  an  Jlnu;>roved  scale  of 
salaries.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place 
at  North  Riding,  where,  as  a  result  of  a 
dispute  over  the  salaries  question,  about 
150  out  of  400  schools  in  that  area  had  to 
be  closed. 


EDUCATION  RLL  BISCUSSED  IN  BKNATB 


(Contiiroed  from  pasc  3.) 
slightest  foundation.  The  bill  can  only 
be  considered  an  assault  upon  religion  by 
those  who  oppose  public  schools,  and  by 
those  who  believe  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  increases  religious  faith. 
The  charge  is  really  an  attack  upon  public 
education,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
hide  behind  an  expressed  attack  on  this 
bill.  It  is  founded  upon  opposition  to 
taxing  all  the  people  that  all  the  diildren 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
education.  It  is  an  assault  upon  our 
public-school  syptems  in  every  State,  and 
carried  to  its  logical  consequence  would 
abolish  tfll  public  education  conducted  by 
State  or  local  authorities." 

Beli«Tefl  Bill  Win  Pasf 

Senator  Thomas,  of  C/Olorado,  thought 
the  objections  to  the  bill  discussed  by 
Senator  Smith  untenable,  but  he  depre- 
cated the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  more  and  more 
what  he  believed  should  be  entirely  the 
wox'k  of  the  States.    He  said : 

"The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
drawn  this  bill  that  the  activities  of  the 
States  are  to  continue  and  the  revenues 
raised  for  educational  purposes  are  not 
to  be  diminished;  but  the  Gov^nment, 
out  of  its  inexhaustable  revcmues,  is  to 
begin  with  the  trifle  of  $100,000,000  in 
supplementing  educational  fimds.  I  make 
the  prediction  that  within  10  or  15  years 
from  now,  largely  thrcmgh  the  action  of 
the  States  themselves,  tliis  obligation  will 
be  more  and  more  imposed  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Federal  Government  until  by 
that  time  education  in  tlic  United  States 
wiU  be  bureaucratized  and  subjected  to 
all  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy* 


**SOj  when  this  bill  is  enacted,  as  it 
probably  will  be — for  no  doubt  the  $100,- 
000,000  lure  will  be  sufficient  to  get  votes 
enough  to  pass  It  In  both  Houses — ^the 
Senators  upon  this  floor  who  are  perhaps 
15  or  20  years  younger  that  I  am  will  in 
all  probability  live  to  see  everytlilng  af- 
fecting education  throughout  this  country 
emasatliig  from  general  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  necessarily 
passimg  through  the  manifold  processes 
and  subdivisions  of  an  organized  burean- 
cracy.** 

To  this  statement  Senator  Smith  re- 
plied: 

"  I  think  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  views  of  those  of  us  who  framed  the 
bill  are  sound.  We  Insist  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
country.  We  believe  the  educational  re- 
aponsiWlity  to  be  a  triple  one — ^in  part 
resting  upon  the  locality,  in  part  resting 
upon  the  States,  and  in  part  resting  upon 
the  National  Government.  The  spirit 
that  inspired  this  bill  and  preserved  the 
entire  control  in  the  State  governments, 
I  think,  will  endure,  and  I  do  not  share 
the  fear  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  in  a  few  years  the  State 
control  and  State  administration  will  be 
wiped  out.  I  brieve  tiiat  the  work  will 
be  so  excellent,  I  believe  tbe  stimulating 
influence  to  the  States  will  be  so  inspir- 
ing, that  the  better  operation  of  the 
schools  as  the  result  of  the  operation  o( 
this  bill  will  be  so  apparent  that,  instead 
of  modifying  the  view  that  all  the  con- 
trol must  be  kept  in  the  States,  it  will 
be  strengthened.  So  I  do  not  feel  that 
anyone  need  have  any  hesitancy  about 
supporting  the  measure  on  that  eecou&t. 

**The  National  Goverament,  by  Fed- 
eral legislation,  has  determined  that 
every  child  from  7  to  14  mwft  be  kept 
a>*'ay  from  work.  Tlie  National  Covem- 
ment  has  assumed  this  responsibility.  It 
is  only  fair  that  a  portion  of  t3ie  na- 
tional income  may  be  used  to  provide 
that  the  children  between  7  and  14  may 
be  fuml^ed  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
preparation  for  better  work  when  witai 
them  work  begins. 

"  We  have  passed  legislation  giving  to 
the  National  Government  large  revenues 
through  income  taxation;  we  draw  to  the 
National  Government  large  sums  through 
inheritance  taxes.  The  great  incomes  of 
the  pe(^)le  of  this  country  are  not  made 
in  the  States  where  the  owners  live.  Ttie 
real  instrumentality  that  prodaces  the 
large  incomes  are  in  many  States  away 
from  the  State  of  resideDce.  For  thto 
reason  it  is  fair  that  the  National  Qav- 
emment  g^ooM  contribute  in  part  to- 
ward carrying  the  rc^poosMaility  and  tte 
burden  of  education  in  tlie  States.*' 
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GEORGIA  IN  SIGNIFICANT  EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE 


Legislature  Passes  Elders-Carswell  Bill  Requiring  Levy  from 
Every  County — ^Compulsory-Attendance  Law  Strength- 
ened— More  Money  for  Vocational  Education 


What  is  regarded  by  educational  authorities  and  the 
public  generally  as  the  "best  educational  legislation 
in  a  generation"  has  just  been  enacted  in  Georgia, 
where  the  legislature  on  August  13  passed  a  number  of 
measures  in  behalf  of  better  schools.  The  new  meas- 
ures include  the  Elders-Carswell  bill,  which  has  been 
fought  for  years,  requiring  every  county  in  the  State 
to  levy  from  1  to  5  mills  in  addition  to  State  appropria- 
tion. 

Other  measures,  as  Ustcd  by 
State  Superintendent  Brlttain 
In  a  comuiunication  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Eilucatlon, 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  Increase  of  from $15,000 
to  $40>000  annually  in  aid  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  vocational 
work  and  provision  for  even- 
ing and  part-time  training  In 
the  State  school  laws. 

(6)  Strengthening  the  com- 
pulsory-attendance law  by  ex- 
tending the  term  from  four  to 
six  montlis,  providing  for  the 
completion  of  the  seventh  In- 
stead of  the  fourth  grade,  and 
requiring  each  l)oard  of  educa- 
tion on  penalty  ol  losing  the 
school  fund  to  employ  an 
attendance  officer. 

(c)  Provision  making  it  le- 
gally possible  for  all  counties  and  districts  to  issue  bonds  for 
school  buildings. 

(d)  Fixing  the  amount  for  the  public  schools  at  one-half  of 
the  income  from  the  State  taxes. 

(e)  Requiring  school  buildings  constructed'in  accordance  with 
plans  furnished  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

(f )  Making  all  higher  Institutions  of  learning  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  meet  standard  requirements  before  the  State  board 
before  receiving  charters.  Heretofore  these  have  been  granted 
by  any  superior  court  Judge. 

{g)  Authority  given  to  any  county  board  of  education  to  estab- 
lish high  schools  or  junior  high  schools. 

(A)  Increase  in  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  from 
$3,000  to  $4,500  annually,  and  of  the  three  supervisors  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  annually. 

(t)  The  State  school  superintendent  made  ex-officlo  trustee 
of  the  university  and  other  higher  educational  institutions. 
(Costinued  on  page  8.) 
182710'— 19 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  COOPERATE 

WITH  STATES,  SAYS  COMMISSIONER  OP 

EDUCATION 


Nation  Demands  Minimum  Standards  in  Eduoition — Federal 
Support  Should  Reach  $300,000,000  in  Ten  Yean 


WHAT  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE  DID  FOR 
EDUCATION  THIS  YEAR 


1.  Passed  by  overwhelming  vote  the  amendment, 
fought  for  years,  reqairing  every  county  in  the  State 
to  levy  from  1  to  5  mills  in  addition  to  State  appro- 
priation for  schools. 

2.  Increased  appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  put  evening  and  part-time  training  in  the 
State  school  laws. 

3.  Strengthened  the  compulsory-attendance  law. 

4.  Passed  law  requiring  school  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  plans  fnmished  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 


That  the  Federal  Government  should  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  the  support  of  public  schools,  that  this 
support  should  range  from  $125,000,000  to  $300,000,000 
in  the  first  decade,  slowly  increasing  thereafter,  and 
that  the  States  should  be  required  to  spend  at  least 
twice  as  much  for  the  schools  as  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Grovemment — these  are  the  conclusions  of  P.  P. 
Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  Bureau  of 
Education  circular,  entitled  "  Education  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Democracy  in 
the  world." 
Dr.  Claxton  says : 
"The.  wiir  has  turned  a 
searchlight  ou  the  Nation's 
Interest  in  the  cilucation  of  its 
citizens.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
overnight  come  to  see  that 
Just  as  the  prosperity,  wealth, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  the 
States  depend  on  the  in  tell  1- 
geuco  and  virtue — that  is, 
upon  the  etlucation — of  tlieir 
citizens,  so,  and  to  an  equal 
If  not  larger  extent,  do  tlie 
wealth,  power,  and  safety  of 
the  Nation  depend  on  the  in- 
telligence and  virtue  —  that 
is,  upon  the  education — of  its 
citizens.  The  strength  of  the 
Nation  does  not  consist  of  the 
combined  strength  of  the  48  States,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
Nation's  hundred  and  ten  millions  and  more  of  people  who  are 
citizens  of  the  Nation  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  citizens  of  their  respective  States.  The  Federal 
Government,  therefore,  has  an  interest  at  stake,  and  this  interest 
carries  responsibilities. 

$SM,Ot».000  a  Year 

"  These  responsibiUties  include  support,  kindly  and  wise  guid- 
ance, and  the  requirement  of  certain  minimum  standards  in  edu- 
cation. Beginning  at  once  with,  say  $125,000,000  a  year,  and 
increasing  at  regular  stages  to  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
within  the  decade,  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate 
money  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  education  of  chil< 
dren  and  youth  who  are  citizens  alike  of  State  and  Nation.  After 
this  appropriation  has  reached  its  maximum  as  here  indicated,  It 
should  increase  annually  by  at  least  4  per  cent  of  $30O,00O,000l 
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This  will  l>e  necessary  to  meet  the  annual 
increase  of  2  per  cent  in  school  attend- 
ance, and  another  very  desirable  increase 
of  2  per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

For  Both  Blomcntary  and  Socondaiy  SdiooU 

*'The  Federal  aid  should,  in  Just  and 
right  proportion,  be  given  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  in  normal  schools  and 
elsewhere,  for  higher  education,  and  for 
extension  ^ucation,  including  the  sup- 
port of  public  libraries  for  all  the  people. 
It  should  be  all  given  for  the  pay  of 
teachers  and  for  the  direct  and  necessary 
means  of  teaching.  Nothing  should  be 
given  for  grounds  and  buildings  or  for 
permanent  equipment.  Every  appropria- 
tion should  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  educated  and  of  the  use  made  of  it, 
which  last  can  probably  be  measured  best 
by  the  total  number  of  days  of  atten- 
dance. States  receiving  Federal  aid 
should  be  required  to  give  from  State, 
county,  and  local  treasuries  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
They  should  be  required  to  give  also,  free 
of  charge,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal 
opportunity  of  education  to  all  children, 
including  health  education,  vocational 
education,  and  education  for  citizenship. 
Certain  minimum  standards  of  atten- 
dance, say,  160  days  of  schooling  per 
year  for  all  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age,  and"  not  less  than  480  hours 
for  all  between  14  and  18  years  should 
be  required. 

Should  Study  Problenui 

"The  Federal  Government  should  also 
equip  itself  for  the  study  of  all  the  im- 
portant problems  of  education  and  for 
the  giving  to  the  people  of  the  States 
the  results  of  such  studies  by  way  of 
information  and  kindly  advice.  It  should 
d(y  everything  possible  for  protection 
against  all  violent  changes  in  the  work 
of  education  whicli  would  interfere  with 
its  wise  and  orderly  development,  and 
should  then  refrain  severely  and  con- 
sistently from  nil  meddlesome  inter- 
ference with  State  and  local  adminis- 
tration of  schools.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  our  democracy  to  be  alive  and 
intelligent  in  all  its  parts,  and  our  wisdom 
is  to  adjust  national  efficiency  to  State 
and  local  self-government. 

"A  plan  such  as  has  here  been  briefly 
suggested  would  soon  result  in  an  ef- 
fective national  system  of  democratic 
education,  with  all  the  strength  of  na- 
tional support  and  guidance  and  all  the 
vigor  and  freshness  and  perennial  youth 
of  local  support,  control,  and  initiative." 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  COOPERATING  WITH  CIVIL 

SERVICE 


Representatives  of  Gommissioii  at  More  Than  400   Institutions    Will  Aid  in 
Filling  United  States  Technical  and  Professional  Positions 


Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  de- 
signated to  serve  at  more  than  400  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  the  result  of  a 
new  cooperative  plan  recently  instituted. 

The  appointment  of  these  representa- 
tives is  part  of  a  plan  whereby  each  col- 
lege and  university  has  been  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  having  some  member  of  the 
faculty  handle  all  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  examinations  of  candidates  for  the 
Government  service,  as  well  as  to  receive 
copies  of  all  announcements  of  examina- 
tions for  scientific,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional positions.  These  representatives 
will  be  requested  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commission  the  names  of  stu- 
dents or  graduates  who  may  be  qualified 
for  the  announced  examinations. 

Dependent  Upon  Colleges. 

In  a  statement  recently  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  President  Mor- 
rison of  the  commission  says: 

"  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has,  of  course,  always  regarded 
the  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  as  among  the  best  agencies 
for  recruiting  applicants  for  positions 
which  require  education  and  training  be- 
yond a  high-school  course ;  but  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  the  commission  by 
war  conditions  and  the  liearty  support 
which  the  colleges  and  universities  gave' 
to  the  work  of  recruiting  the  civil  service 
at  the  time  when  trained  men  and  women 
were  so  badly  needed  by  the  Government, 
brought  out  clearly  the  desirability  of  a 
permanent  arrangement  for  closer  co- 
operation. 

Increased  Demand  for  Trained  Men  and  Women. 

"  Under  peace  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
war,  the  Government  constantly  needs 
lighly  trained  men  and  women  for  various 
lines  of  work.  The  problems  of  recon- 
struction which  now  confront  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  greatly  enlarged 
sphere  of  governmental  activities,  have 
Increased  the  demand  for  college  trained 
workers  in  the  Government  service,  and 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  from 
year  to  year." 

President  Morrison  points  out  that  ad- 
ditions are  constantly  being  made  to  the 
list  of  colleges  and  universities  cooperat- 
ing with  the  commission,  and  expresses 


the  conviction  that  "  within  a  short  time 
the  commission  will  be  represented  at 
every  college  and  university  in  the  coun- 
try which  gives  courses  meeting  its 
standards." 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  RHODES  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS 

During  the  summer  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
committees  for  selection  of  Rhodes  schol- 
ars, and  they  are  now  nearly  complete. 
In  a  number  of  States  where  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  Rhodes  schol- 
ars available,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  peripatetic  committees  com- 
posed of  Rhodes  scholars  from  neighbor- 
ing States.  In  some  States  where  there 
were  many  more  Rhodes  scholars  than 
could  possibly  be  used  on  the  committees, 
the  membership  of  the  committees  is  to 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
give  all  the  scholars  a  turn  at  service. 

One  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Rhodes  >5cholar  in  each 
State  as  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
selection.  His  duties  are  to  act  as  a  cen- 
ter of  information,  to  answer  questions 
of  prospective  candidates,  and  to  receive 
their  applications.  Under  the  new  plan 
candidates  for  the  scholarship  are  re- 
quired to  furnish,  in  addition  to  other  ma- 
terial, the  names  of  four  people  to  whom 
the  committee  is  referred  for  confiden- 
tial information  about  them.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  follow  up  these 
references  and  prepare  the  data  so  ob- 
tained for  the  action  of  the  committee. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  new  com- 
mittee is  to  secure  the  best  representa- 
tion possible  for  their  States  at  Oxford. 
The  members  are  not  considered  as  rep- 
resenting any  particular  institution,  but 
only  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the 
scholarships.  To  this  end  the  committee 
are  urged,  where  no  first-class  candidate 
presents  himself,  to  make  no  appointment. 


STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

A  list  of  storias  for  young  children  ha.s 
Just  been  publislied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  is  issued  as  Library 
Leaflet  No.  G,  and  was  prepared  by  the 
literature  committee  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  and  the  Library  Di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Education. 

The  first  edition  of  this  list  of  stories 
for  young  children  was  compiled  by  the 
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literature  committee  o£  1918  o£  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  and  was 
published  In  pamphlet  form  by  the  union. 
The  list  received  a  very  favorable  recep- 
tion, and  the  supply  of  the  original  edition 
quickly  became  exhausted.  The  Library 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
now  expanded  and  rearranged  the  ma- 
terial of  the  original  list  for  publication 
in  the  present  leaflet  The  story  lists  and 
book  lists  are  here  given  separately,  with 
references  by  number  from  the  stories  to 
the  books  containing  them. 

The  stories  listed  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  adapted  to  the  kindergarten,  first 
and  second  grades  respectively.  In  mak- 
ing its  selection  of  stories,  the  committee 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
observed  In  general  the  following  stand- 
ards :  The  stories  chosen  must  have  uni- 
versal appeal,  contrasting  elements,  con- 
secutive events,  balance,  and  climax. 
The  stories  must  convince  by  producing 
a  definite  effect — the  satisfaction  of  the 
inevitable,  and  the  final  triumph  of  good, 
and  be  expressed  in  direct  and  rhythmic 
language.  Being  intended  for  young  chil- 
dren, the  stories  should  be  based  on 
natural  or  desirable  experiences  of  the 
years  from  four  to  eight.  The  best  type 
of  stories  for  this  purpose  Is  the  repeti- 
tive, not  forced  and  free  from  monotony. 
It  was  also  agjceed  that  for  kindergarten 
age  all  stories  of  subtle  symbolism  or 
worldly-wise  conversation  or  suggestion 
should  be  avoided,  but  that  the  quality 
should  be  dramatic,  full  of  vivid  action, 
with  only  necessary  description  and  little 
explanation. 

The  list  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  O. 


BETTER  FOR  BLIND  MAN  TO 

ATTEND  COLLEGE  WITH 

SEEING 


HEALTH  TEACHING  MUST  BE 

POSITIVE.  SAYS  BUREAU  BULLETIN 


•*  Glad  There  Is  No  College  Exclusively 
for  Blind,"  Writes  Federal  Board  Offi- 
cial—  Blind  Students  Successful  at 
Many  Institutions 


"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is  no 
college  in  the  United  States  maintained 
exclusively  for  blind  students." 

Thus  O.  H.  Burritt,  supervisor  for  the 
blind,  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  in  reply  to  Prof.  H.  E. 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  who 
writes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  roi?ard  to  a  blind  student  pursuing 
courses  at  the  university.  In  explana- 
tion of  his  statement,  Dr.  Burritt  says: 

The  young  man  in  question,  in  pursuing 
his  college  course  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Ameri- 
can educators  of  the  blind,  pursuing  it 
under  the  very  best  auspices,  for  he  is 


Should  Learn  and  Think  of  Health  in  Terms  of  Strength  Rather  Than  Disease — 
"*  Make  Health  Habits  Automatic  in  Youth '' 


'  All  successful  health  education  must  be 
positive,  rather  than  negative.  This  and 
other  principles  underlying  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  are  explained  in  Teaching 
Health,  a  pamphlet  Just  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
The  pamphlet  says: 

We  must  learn  to  think  of  health  in 
terms  of  strength  and  beauty  and  joy, 
rather  than  weakness  and  disease.  We 
must  imbue  the  attainment  of  health  with 
the  spirit  of  a  glorious  game,  following 
the  laws  of  health  as  we  would  obey  the 
rules  of  the  game.  "  Thou  shalt !"  must 
take  precedence  of  "Thou  shalt  not!" 
We  must  not  say  "  Don't  forget  to  brush 
your  teeth  or  they  will  decay  and  you  will 
have  a  bad  digestion."  Rather,  we  must 
say  "Brush  your  teeth  regularly  so  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  fresh, 
clean  mouth,  and  have  a  sweet  breath, 
and  a  fine  shining  set  of  strong  teeth!" 

Bj  Personal  Example 

Next,  health  must  not  be  taught  didac- 
tically, but  by  personal  example  and  ob- 
ject lesson.  Frequently  It  must  be  taught 
Indirectly  ratlier  than  directly.  The  child 
has  no  interest  in  health  for  health's  sake, 
and  It  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should 
be  so.  But  every  girl  desires  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  every  boy  desires  to  be  strong 
and  athletic,  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
build  on  these  natural  Interests  of  the 
children,  and  Inspire  them  to  do  the 
things  which  will  result  In  physical 
l>enuty  and  strength. 

Can  Be  Introdaced  in  Ererr  Leiaon 

The  teaching  of  health,  moreover,  can 
not  be  confined  to  any  one  lesson  period, 
but  can  be  Introduced  into  almost  every 
study  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  often 
chiefly  a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than 
formal  instruction.    The  consideration  of 


questions  of  diet,  of  ventilation,  of  the 
spread  of  transmissible  disease,  are  all 
Important,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat 
of  them  In  connection  with  work  in 
domestic  science,  In  physics,  or  In  nature 
study.  History,  civics,  English,  and  geog- 
raphy all  offer  opportunities  for  the  in- 
culcation of  health  lessons.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  teachers  themselves 
shall  have  acquired  the  hygienic  point  of 
view,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  and 
make  use  of  these  opportunities. 

Definite  Time  Shonld  Be  AUowed 

Finally,  a  definite  amount  of  time 
should  be  allowed  every  school  day  from 
the  kindergarten  upward  for  health  in- 
spections, the  discussion  of  health  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  health  activities.  In 
the  lower  grades  this  time  should  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  promotion  of  health 
habits.  It  Is  the  what  rather  than  the 
why  which  should  be  Impressed  on  the 
younger  children.  With  the  older  chil- 
dren, the  reasons  for  health  rules  take 
more  prominence,  and  In  the  upper  grades 
the  habits  which  have  been  formed  In  the 
lower  grades  should  be  reinforced  by  ac- 
curate scientific  knowledge.  The  material 
of  Instruction  In  hygiene  should  be  taken 
from  life;  and  textbook  Instruction,  if 
any,  should  bo  merely  Incidental.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  pupils  should  be  In- 
terested In  public  health  movements,  and 
much  information  of  personal  value  can 
be  thus  indirectly  conveyed.  For  in- 
stance, in  studying  the  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign ak^ilnst  tuberculosis,  the  pupil 
learns  many  facts  about  the  disease  and 
its  prevention,  with  the  advantage  that 
his  attention  is  directed  outward  and  Is 
not  morbidly  turned  upon  himself. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
regard  health  as  something  arbitrarily 
given  or  withheld  from  us  by  Provi- 
dence— something  over  which  we  our- 
selves have  no  control.  We  now  know 
that  in  order  to  obtain  health  we  must 
earn  it  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health. 


being  trained  to  get  on  among  seeing 
people  in  a  world  of  sight,  and  after  he 
has  completed  his  college  course  he  will 
be  all  the  better  prepared  to  take  his 
place  In  life  among  those  who  see.  In 
his  blindness  he  already  has  sufficient 
handicap  without  adding  to  it  by  con- 
tinuing to  train  him  in  an  Institution  for 
the  blind.  If  he  Is  to  live  a  normal  life 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
the  more  nearly  normal  his  training  the 
better  for  him  and  for  them. 

CoUece  Claismate  aa  Reader 

Describing  how  this  blind  student  can 
be  further  assisted  in  his  education,  Dr. 
Burritt  suggests  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  him  to  have  as  a  reader  one  of 
his  college  mates,  preferably  a  congenial 
classmate.    He  says: 

Some  States,  notably  New  York,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,   and   California,   provide  by 


State  laws  funds  for  readers  for  blind 
students  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  at  least  one  State,  Min- 
nesota, these  funds  may  be  used  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
even  of  board.  For  this  reason,  Minne* 
sota's  provision  for  aiding  students  at- 
tending inJstitutions  of  higher  learning 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  State. 

Other  Blind  Students  Have   Succeeded 

Dr.  Burritt  points  out  that  a  numbor  of 
blind  persons,  former  pupils  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Institution  for  the  blind,  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  have  grndii- 
aled  from  normal  schools  and  colle<;i\s, 
and  universities,  and  that  any  blind 
student  can  be  e(iually  successful,  pro- 
vided he  possesses  the  qualifications,  per- 
sonal and  intellectual,  and  has  the  riHiui- 
slte  determination,  combined  with  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  his  talents. 
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"^OT  TOWNS  AND  CITIBS,  BUT  THE 
STATES"— AND  THE  NATION. 

Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  the  State  school  fund 
bill  and  the  State  has  definitely  set  itself 
the  task  of  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  State,  the  sig- 
nificant words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Boston  school  committee  are  worth  re- 
calling for  the  benefit  of  other  States  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 

Discussing  the  history  of  State  concern 
for  education  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
hearing  on  the  education  blll»  Judge 
Sullivan  said : 

Much  has  been  said  before  this  com- 
mittee and  elsewhere  In  opposition  to  the 
bills  which  provide  for  the  establishing 
and  distribution  of  a  State  educational 
fund,  based  on  the  theory  that  education 
in  this  Ck>mmonwealth  has  been  a  matter 
of  local  initiative,  support,  and  control. 
This  theory  has  rather  startled  me,  be- 
cause what  little  I  know  of  the  history 
and  course  of  education  in  this  Common- 
wealth has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
opposite  theory  was  true;  namely,  that 
such  educational  standards  as  we  have 
in  this  Commonwealth  are  due  wholly  to 
a  vigorous  State  policy. 

The  first  day  of  the  hearing  I  listened 
to  two  opponents  of  these  bills.  One  of 
them  represented  a  wealthy  town  and  the 
other  a  wealthy  dty.  They  both  stated 
that  they  were  directed  by  their  re- 
spective municipalities  to  appear  before 
this  committee  in  opposition  to  these  bills. 
They  stated  frankly  that  their  municipal- 
ities did  not  desire  to  contribute  1  cent 
fOK  the  education  of  any  child  living  out- 
side of  their  municipal  boundaries.  That 
statement  aroused  me  as  it  must  have 
aroused  this  committee.  If,  in  this  year, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  world's  bloodiest 
ond  most  awful  war,  after  countless  dem- 
onstrations have  been  made  of  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operation,  from  the  smallest 
units  of  whatever  kind  to  the  greatest 
within   this   grand   country   of   ours,   it 


has  not  been  made  plain  that  no  one  man, 
no  one  family,  no  one  town,  or  city,  or 
State — aye,  even  this  very  moment  it  is 
contended  that  no  one  nation — can  of 
should  live  by  and  unto  itself— if,  I  say, 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  has  not  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  cavil  of  doubt, 
then  the  war  and  all  of  the  lives  lost  in 
it  have  been  without  lesson  to  us  and  in 
vain.  This  town  and  this  city  represent 
a  policy  that,  if  adhered  to,  would  create 
the  greatest  inequality,  a  most  inhar- 
monious state,  and  the  one  best  fitted  for 
the  exercise  of  revolutionary  minds  and 
acts  of  any  that  I  can  imagine. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  the  ad- 
vantages these  two  municipalities  have 
had  from  the  State  at  large,  I  will  tell 
you  that  neither  of  them  can  live  on  its 
own  resources  24  hours  unless  its  inhabit- 
ants can  eat  money.  They  neither  raise 
suflSclent  from  the  earth  nor  manufac- 
ture sufficient  of  anything  required  for 
the  uses  of  their  own  populations.  Yet 
they  would  have  walls  built  around  them- 
selves rather  than  contribute  one  dollar  to 
the  education  of  those  who  live  Just  be- 
yond. That  Is  a  disposition  that  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  this  Commonwealth. 


BRITISH  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR 

The  report  of  the  British  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  year  1917-18  offers 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  condition 
of  schools  as  affected  by  the  war.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  public  elementary  schools 
1,829  have  been  killed  and  131  have  been 
disabled  for  public  service ;  as  to  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  on  the  board's  list, 
392  are  known  to  have  been  killed  and 
10  have  been  permanently  Incapacitated 
for  teaching.  The  loss  is  no  doubt  acute, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact- that  In  the 
near  future  the  age  of  school  attendance 
Is  to  be  raised,  that  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  are  to  be  established,  and  the 
size  of  classes  Is  to  be  reduced. 

The  effects  of  the  war  brought  a  clearer 
and  wider  recognition  of  the  value  of 
education  which  found  expression  in  the 
passage  of  the  Important  parliamentary 
acts — ^the  education  act  and  the  school- 
teachers* (superannuation)  act,  •  1918. 
Some  14,000  schools  were  engaged  in 
active  war-savings  works  and  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  subsorlbed  through 
their  agency. 

The  food  problem  was  tackled  with 
energy  and  substantial  assistance  was 
given  by  teachers  of  domestic  subjects. 
Numerous  school  gardens  were  culti- 
vated throughout  the  country.  School 
children  also  assisted  In  fruit  gathering 
and  collection  of  nutshells  and  fruit 
stones,  also   in   harvesting,  haymaking. 


flax  picking,  and  In  keeping  of  poultry, 
pigs,  rabbits,  etc. 

Due  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  many 
school  buildings  were  seized  by  military 
authorities.  In  consquence  of  which 
138,000  children  were  displaced  and  their 
schooling  was  reduced  or  carried  on  in 
temporary  premises. 

The  school  medical  service  suffered 
considerably.  In  many  places  it  was 
found  possible  only  to  inspect  children 
who  appeared  to  be  ailing.  The  total 
number  of  children  inspected  during  the 
year  was  1,362,063,  which  represents 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  number  which 
would  come  up  for  Inspection  in  normal 
times. 

An  interesting  development  was  no- 
ticed In  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects. 
The  board  urges  that  practical  Instruction 
in  domestic  science  be  carried  on  in  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
schedule  laid  out  by  the  education  act, 
1918. 

The  report  says : 

The  Importance  of  domestic-subjects 
teaching  as  part  of  after-war  reconstruc- 
tion can  not  be  over  emphasized.  Ulti- 
mately social  problems  come  back  to  the 
home.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
time  is  the  lack  of  adequate  conditions 
for  a  happy  and  decent  home  life  among 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
an  evil  which  has  been  aggravate  by  tiie 
absence  from  home  of  fathers  at  tbe  front 
and  mothers  in  the  factories  It  may  be 
said  that  this  Is  mainly  a  matter  of  hous- 
ing, shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  higher 
wages,  but  quite  apart  from  such  Issues 
It  seems  clear  that  no  real  bett^ment  can 
be  effected  if,  when  the  outward  facilities 
for  a  good  home  are  provided,  the  mothers 
of  the  Nation  are  ignorant  how  properly 
to  maintain  It  Something  more  than 
bricks  and  mortar  Is  needed;  a  model 
dwelling  Is  not  necessarily  a  model  home. 
It  Is  here  that  lies  the  Importance  of 
domestic  teaching.  There  can  be  no  work 
of  truer  national  service  tlian  the  training 
of  the  girls  In  the  public  elementary 
schools  In  the  essential  knowledge  of 
housekeeping.  In  the  ways  of  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  thrift. 

Technical  instruction  for  munition 
workers  was  given  in  a  number  of  techni- 
cal schools  and  other  training  centers. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  per- 
sons received  some  Instruction  in  this 
way.  A  marked  increase  was  also  regis- 
tered In  the  number  of  cases  In  which 
employers  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
ix>rtunlty  and  made  arrangements  for 
their  apprentices  to  attend  classes  dur- 
ing working  hour&  Tlie  cUisses  were  con- 
ducted either  by  the  Local  Education  Au- 
thority or  by  the  employers  themselves^ 
who  made  provision  for  tlie  systematic 
practical  training  of  apprentices  In  their 
own  works. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  teachers,  the 
board  faces  a  serious  deficiency.  The  po- 
sition is  made  still  more  grave  by  the 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


A  lONIATURE  WORLD  IN  A  SCHOOL 
GARDEN 

Scliool  grounds  laid  out  in  a  park  to 
represent  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
world,  with  continents,  bays,  rivers, 
mountains,  valleys,  towns,  railways,  all 
reproduced  in  miniature,  are  suggested 
in  a  pamphlet  on  *' Orphelinats  Univer- 
sals"  (world  orphanages)  just  Issued  by 
H.  L.  Borgman,  of  Vledderveen,  Holland. 

In  his  description  of  Borgman's  Vled- 
derveen school  garden,  which  Is  his  model 
for  the  world  gardens  to  be  created  in 
connection  with  the  orphanages,  the 
writer  of  the  preface,  J.  S.  Verburg,  says : 

The  school  garden  of  Europe  is  pro- 
jected in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
school  wall  map.  The  frontiers  of  the 
different  countries  should  be  indicated  by 
small  raised  lines,  so  that  walking 
through  the  garden  the  pupils  would  im- 
mediately understand :  Now  we  are  going 
to  another  country. 

According  to  my  idea,  the  big  rivers 
should  be  represented  as  so  many  ditches 
winding  their  course  in  the  real  direc- 
tions through  this  garden.  The  large 
towns  should  be  indicated  by  eminences 
of  natural  stone,  so  that  the  whole  sit- 
uation would  strike  the  eye  immediately. 

The  chief  railways  could  be  laid  out 
by  means  of  imitation  railway  lines.  The 
sea  should  be  hollowed  out  to  a  basin  of 
a  certain  depth,  so  as  to  make  by  rainy 
weather  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
canals  —  the  ditches  —  assemble  therein. 
The  mountains  should  be  constructed  in 
the  school  garden  by  means  of  imitation 
rocks,  so  that  the  whole  would  form  a 
true  representation  of  the  wall  map. 

It  is  most  desirable  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time,  the  vegetation 
be  indicated,  making  it  possible  for  the 
pupils  to  distinguish  immediately  the 
forests  and  woody  districts  of  north  Eu- 
rope from  the  central  part,  which  abounds 
in  grass  and  cereals. 

If  possible  the  pupils  should  be  en- 
abled to  obtain  as  distinct  a  view  of  the 
steppes  of  Russia  as  of  the  extensive 


passage  of  the  education  act  of  1918, 
which  is  expected  to  be  put  soon  into  op- 
eration. From  statistical  data  furnished 
by  the  board,  it  can  be  seen,  for  instance, 
that  in  1908  the  total  number  of  intending 
teachers  was  9,614,  in  1917  the  number 
fell  to  6,200,  while  in  1918  it  was  further 
reduced  to  about  5,867.  The  number  of 
women  students  in  training  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  war  and  Is  now  more 
than  1,000  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the 
year  before  the  war.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  candidates  coming  forward 
for  the  teaching  profession  yearly  should 
be  at  least  double  what  it  has  been  in  re- 
cent yeara 


meadows  of  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  Ireland. 

Of  course  It  will  depend  upon  climatic 
conditions  as  to  what  crops  it  will  be 
possible  to  cultivate  in  the  Geographical 
GardeD& 

If  money  and  ground  should  be  at 
command,  it  would  be  ];>ossible  to  lay  out 
a  school  garden  of  America  and  also 
one  of  the  world. 


CANADIAN  CONFEBENCE  TO   FOCUS  PUB- 
LIC ATTBBmON  ON  EDUCATION 

"  The  ground  idea  of  the  conference  on 
education  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship  which  is  planned  for  Winni- 
peg, October  20  to  22  this  autumn,*  'says 
the  official  announcement  of  the  congress, 
"  is  that  the  work  of  the  schools  should 
be  featured  as  the  primary  concern  of  the 
people^ 

*'The  teacher  to^ay  in  Canada  has 
little  to  remind  him — how  hard  it  is  not 
to  say  *her* — ^that  he  is  working  under 
the  eye  of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation's 
good.  Let  us  correct  that.  Let  us  focus 
public  attention  on  education,  and  aU 
this  will  change— not  overnight,  but  the 
process  must  be  started  some  time.  Why 
not  now?  That  the  full  fruition  of  this 
will  not  come  in  a  day  Is  no  reason  for 
being  blas6  about  it  and  trusting  to 
chance  to  bring  it  about  When  Ger- 
many's leaders  set  themselves  to  Prus- 
sianize German  education  and  to  drill 
into  the  mentality  of  the  whole  people 
that  the  state  is  supreme  and  that  each 
individual  must  regard  himself  as  a  cog 
in  a  vast  machine^  they  did  not  trust  to 
chance.  They  forged  a  system,  and  the 
result  was  seen  when  the  whole  nation 
responded  to  the  call  of  its  masters  and 
plunged  the  world  into  blood  and  desola- 
tion. 

"  Why  not  say :  What  Germany  did  in  a 
bad  way  and  for  bad  ends  may  be  at 
least  measurably  done  in  a  good  way  for 
the  good  end  of  evolving  a  citizenship 
whose  goal  shall  be  altruism,  not  selfish- 
ness; cooperation,  not  arrogance  and  ag- 
grandizement? This  is  the  spiritual  goal 
that  can  be  made  the  operative  princi- 
ple of  Canadian  citizenship  through  the 
medium  of  the  schools.  Let  this  be  de- 
clared Tn  a  national  gathering  of  citizens 
to  be  one  of  the  grand  functions  of  the 
schools,  operating  under  provincial  or- 
ganization and  control,  but  informed  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  national  purpose.*' 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and  provide 
for  the  future. 


FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MASSES  IN 
CHINA 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Na- 
tional Education  for  China  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  of  13  representative  Chinese 
organizations  held  in  Peking,  July  11, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Minister 
Helnsch,  transmitted  through  State  De- 
partment channela 

"Leading  Chinese  are  becoming  more 
and  more  active  in  tlie  matter  of  en- 
deavoring to  advance  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  masses  in  China,**  says 
Minister  Relnsch.  In  the  new  organiza- 
tion lecturers  will  be  utilized  to  give 
free  courses  at  industrial  establishments 
throughout  the  county.  The  subjects  to 
be  treated  will  cover  general  information, 
sanitary  measures,  and  civics.  The  work 
of  the  new  society  will  begin  in  Shanghai. 


SWEDISH  TEACHER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mrs.  Jenny  Velander,  of  the  Teachers' 
College  at  Skara,  Sweden,  who  visited 
the  Bureau  of  Educaticm  on  August  11, 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  education.  Her  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing American  schools  and  establishing 
relations  between  the  schools  of  Scan* 
dinavian  countries  and  America. 


Here  in  America  at  least,  no  man  can 
live  for  himself  alone.  Individual  hap- 
piness is  here  bound  up  with  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  Every  man 
must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and 
as  influential  as  he  can  and  help  at  the 
same  time  to  make  everybody  about  him 
and  all  whom  he  can  reach  better  and 
happier.  The  common  school  should  not 
longer  be  regarded  as  common  because 
it  Is  cheap,  inferior,  and  attended  only 
by  the  poor  and  those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air  be- 
cause its  blessings  are  open  to  all  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  That  day  will  come. 
For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  the  labor ;  let  who  will  enter  into  the 
harvest     (Henry  Barnard,  1837.) 


The  claim  is  made  for  the  high  school 
of  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  oh  the  authority  of 
R.  B.  Stout,  of  the  Educational  Thrift 
Service,  that  it  is  the  only  high  school 
in  the  United  States  every  student  of 
which  has  opened  an  account  in  the  school 
savings  bank. 


WHAT  CAN  TOU  EXPECT  FOR  |4ST 

A  rural  school-teficher  who  receives  $45 
a  month  for  a  term  of  seven  months  re- 
ports to  the  county  superintendent  as  fol- 
lows: Per  cent  of  attendance  during 
term— male,  72 ;  female,  75 ;  total,  147. 
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OUR 

NEED 

OF    THE 

B;  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

CLASSICS 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York 

(AddreM  b«for«  the  CUMlcal  Cwtference.  MUwaukee.  Jolj,  1919.] 

In  a  l)ook  on  "  Iloman  Farm  Manage- 
ment "  containing  translations  of  Cato 
and  Varro  by  a  "  Virginia  Farmer  "  (who 
happens  also  to  be  an  American  railroad 
president),  there  is  guoted  in  the  original 
Latin  a  proverb  whose  practice  not  only 
gave  basis  for  the  proud  phrase  '*  Romanus 
sum  "  but  also  helped  to  make  the  Romans 
•*  a  people  of  enduring  achievement."  It 
is  "  Romanus  sedendo  vinclt."  For,  as 
this  New  World  farmer  adds  by  way  of 
translation  and  emphasis,  "The  Romans 
achieved  their  results  by  thoroughness 
and  patience/*  "It  was  thus,"  he  con- 
tinues, "they  defeated  Hannibal,  and  It 
was  thus  that  they  built  their  farmhouses 
and  fences,  cultivated  their  fields,  their 
vineyards  and  their  olive  yards,  and  bred 
and  fed  their  live  stock.  They  seemed  to 
have  realized  that  there  are  no  short  cuts 
In  the  processes  of  nature  and  that  the 
law  of  compensations  is  Invariable." 
"  The  foundation  of  their  agriculture,"  he 
asserts,  "  was  the  fallow  " ;  and  concludes, 
commenting  upon  this,  that  while  "one 
can  find  Instruction  in  their  practice  even 
to-day,  one  can  benefit  even  more  from 
their  agricultural  philosophy,  for  the 
characteristic  of  the  American  farmer  is 
that  he  Is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry." 

The  Fallow  Needed  in  Education. 

This  Is  only  by  way  of  preface  to  saying 
that  the  need  In  our  educational  philos- 
ophy, or,  at  any  rate,  In  our  educational 
practice,  as  In  agriculture,  Is  the  need  of 
the  fallow. 

It  win  be  Isnown  to  philologists,  even 
to  those  who  have  no  agricultural  knowl- 
edge, that  the  "fallow  field"  Is  not  an 
Idle  field,  though  that  Is  the  popular 
notion.  "  Fallow,"  as  a  noun,  meant  origi- 
nally a  "harrow,"  and  as  a  verb,  "to 
plow,"  "to  harrow."  "A  fallow  field 
is  a  field  plowed  and  tilled,"  but  left 
unsown  for  a  time  as  to  the  main  crop 
of  Its  productivity;  or.  In  better  modern 
practice,  I  believe,  sown  to  a  crop  valuable 
not  for  what  it  will  bring  In  the  market 
(for  it  may  be  utterly  unsalable),  but  for 
what  it  will  give  to  the  soil  In  enriching 
It  for  its  higher  and  longer  productivity. 

I  employ  this  agricultural  metaphor  not 
in  ignorance ;  for  I  have,  out  on  these  very 
prairies,  read,  between  corn  husking  and 
the  spring  plowing,  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
Bucolics,  for  which  Varro*s  treatises 
furnished  the  foundations.  And  I  have 
also,    on    these    same   prairies,    carried 


Horace's  Odes,  in  the  spring,  to  the  field 
with  me,  strapping  the  book  to  the  plow 
to  read  while  the  horses  rested  at  the 
furrow's  end. 

Brinvint  the  Claulet  Into  Field  and  Sho9- 

Nor  do  I  employ  this  metaphor  de- 
meaningly.  Nothing  has  so  glorified  for 
me  my  youthful  days  on  these  prairies  as 
the  associations  which  the  classics,  in- 
cluding the  Bible,  gave  to  them  on  the 
farm ;  and  also  In  the  shop,  I  may  add, 
for  It  was  In  the  shop,  as  well  as  on  the 
farm,  that  I  had  their  companionship. 
When  learning  the  printer's  trade,  while 
a  college  student,  I  set  up  in  small  pica 
my  translation  of  the  dally  allotment  of 
the  "Prometheus  Bound"  of  Aeschyl\is, 
and  that  dark  and  dingy  old  shop  be- 
came the  world  of  the  Titan  who  "  man- 
ward  sent  Art's  mighty  means  and  per- 
fect rudiment,"  the  place  where  the  divine 
In  man  "  defied  the  Invincible  gesture  of 
necessity."  And  nothing  can  so  glorify 
the  classics  as  to  bring  them  Into  the 
field  and  into  the  shop  and  let  them  be- 
come woven  into  the  tasks  that  might 
else  seem  monotonous  or  menial. 

In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  it  was  said  that  the  men  and  the 
times  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more 
modern  than  the  administration  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  But  this  was  sim- 
ply because  Aristophanes  immortally  por- 
trayed the  undying  things  In  human  na- 
ture, whereas  the  issues  associated  with 
this  particular  administration  were 
evanescent.  The  Immortal  Is,  of  course, 
always  modern,  and  the  classic  Is  the  Im- 
mortal, the  timeless  distillation  of  human 
experience. 

But  I  wander  from  my  thesis  which  Is 
that  the  classics  are  needed  as  the  fallow 
to  give  lasting  and  increasing  fertility  to 
the  natural  mind  out  upon  democracy's 
great  levels.  Into  which  so  much  has  been 
washed  down  and  laid  down  from  the 
Olympic  mountains  and  eternal  hills  of 
the  classical  world. 

After  the  War. 

In  the  war  days  we  naturally  Ignored 
the  fallow.  We  cultivated  with  Hoover- 
ian  Imste.  It  was  necessary  to  put  our 
soil  in  peril  of  exhaustion  even  as  we  put 
our  men  in  peril  of  death.  Forty  million 
added  acres  were  commandeered,  6,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  the  leading  cereals 
were  added   to   the  annual  product   of 


earlier  seasons.  The  land  could  be  let  to 
think  only  of  immediate  defense.  Crops 
only  could  be  grown  which  would  help 
promptly  to  win  the  war.  Vetch  and 
clover  and  all  else  that  permanently  en- 
riched must  be  given  up  for  war  garden- 
ing or  war  farming.  The  motto  was  not 
Amerlcanus  sedendo  vlnclt  but  Amerl- 
canus  accelerando  vinclt 

But  on  this  day  of  my  writing  (the 
day  of  the  signing  of  the  peace)  I  am 
thinking  that  In  agriculture  and  In  educa- 
tion as  well,  we  must  again  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  virtues  of  thoroughness 
and  patience — the  vlrtures  of  the  fiillow ; 
that  Is,  the  ploughing  and  harrowing  and 
tilling,  not  for  the  Immediate  crop,  but  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mind,  according  as  our  thought  is  of 
agriculture  or  education. 

•*  Plow  Well." 

Cato,  when  asked  what  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  good  agriculture  was,  answered 
"  To  plough  well."  When  asked  what  the 
second  was,  replied  "To  plough  again." 
And  when  asked  v^'hat  the  third  was,  said 
"  To  apply  fertilizer."  And  a  later  Latin 
writer  speaks  of  the  farmer  who  does 
not  plow  thoroughly  as  one  who  becomes 
a  mere  "  clodhopper."  You  will  notice 
that  It  is  not  sowing,  nor  hoeing  after  the 
sowing,  but  plowing  that  is  the  basic 
operation. 

It  is  the  sowing,  however,  that  is  popu- 
larly put  first  In  our  agricultural  and 
educational  theory.  "A  sower  went  forth 
to  sow."  A  teacher  went  forth  to  teach, 
that  Is,  to  scatter  luformation  facts — 
arithmetical,  historical,  geographical, 
llnguUtic  facts.  But  the  emphasis  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  parable  in  our  liter- 
ature was  after  all  not  on  the  sowing  but 
on  the  soil,  on  that  upon  which  or  into 
which  the  seed  fell — or  as  It  might  be  bet- 
ter expressed,  upon  the  fallow.  It  was 
only  the  fallow  ground,  the  ground  that 
had  been  properly  cleared  of  stones, 
thorns,  and  other  shallowing  or  choking 
encumbrances,  that  gave  point  to  the  par- 
able. It  was  the  same  seed  that  fell  upon 
the  stony,  thorny,  and  fallow  grouna 
alike. 

There  If  a  Time  to  Specialize. 

There  is  a  time  to  sow — to  sow  the  see*! 
for  the  special  crop  you  waut;  but  ir  is* 
after  you  have  plowed  the  field.  Tiieix* 
is  a  time  to  specialize,  to  give  the  in- 
formation which  the  life  Is  to  produce  in 
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vliul ;  but  it  is  when  you  have  thoroughly 
prepared  the  mind  by  its  plowing  disci- 
plines, 

I  have  lately  seen  the  type  of  agil- 
clture  practiced  out  in  'the  fields  that 
were  the  scriptural  cradle  of  the  race. 
There  the  plowing  is  but  the  scratching 
of  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  sowing  is  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  the  so-called 
plowing  or  scratching  in  with  a  croolced 
stick  conies  after.  Contrast  this  with  the 
deep  plowing  of  the  West,  and  we 
have  one  explanation  at  least  of  the 
greater  productivity  of  the  West  And 
there  is  the  educational  analogue  here  as 
welK  In  these  homelands  of  the  race 
the  seed  of  the  mind  is  sown  on  the  sur- 
face and  is  scratched  in  by  oral  and 
choral  repetitions.  The  mind  that  re- 
ceives it  is  not  plowed,  is  not  trained  to 
think.  It  merely  receives  and  with 
shallow  root,  if  it  be  not  scorched,  gives 
back  its  meager  crop. 

The  Pkm  With  tha  Clawtcftl  Name. 

There  must  be  plowing  before  the 
sowing,  and.  deep  plowing  if  things  with 
root  are  to  find  abundant  life  and  fruit. 
And  the  classics  to  my  thought  furnish 
t^<*  best  plows  for  the  mind — ^at  any 
rate  for  minds  that  have  depth  of  soil. 
For  shallow  minds,  "where  there  is  not 
much  depth  of  earth,"  where,  because 
there  can  not  be  much  root,  that  which 
springs  up  withers  away,  it  were  perhaps 
not  worth  while  to  risk  this  precious  im- 
plement. And  then,  too,  there  are  geni- 
uses whose  fertility  needs  not  the  same 
stirring  disciplines.  Th^re  are  also  other 
plows,  but  as  a  plowman  I  have  found 
none  better  for  English  use  than  the 
plow  which  has  the  classical  name,  the 
plow  which  reaches  the  subsoil,  which 
supplements  the  furrowing  plows  in 
bringing  to  the  culture  of  our  youthful 
minds  that  which  lies  deep  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race. 

Enriching  the  Ground. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fallow  as  I 
have  already  intimated.  The  more  mod- 
ern is  not  the  "  bare  fallow  "  which  lets 
the  land  so  plowed  and  harrowed  lie 
unsown  even  for  a  season,  but  the  fallow, 
of  varied  name,  where  the  land  is  sown 
to  crops  whose  purpose  is  to  gather  the 
free  nitrogen  back  into  the  ground  for 
its  enrichment.  So  is  our  fallowing  by 
the  classics  not  only  to  prepare  the 
grdund,  clear  it  of  weeds,  aerate  it,  break 
up  the  clods,  but  also  to  enrich  it  by  bring- 
ing back  into  the  mind  of  the  youth  of 
to-day  that  which  has  escaped  into  the 
air  of  the  ages  past  through  the  great 
human  minds  that  have  lived  and  loved 
upon  this  earth  and  laid  themselves  down 
into  its  dust  to  die. 


PMw&Ur  TUkc  for  ttw  WorM  Ag»lA. 

In  New  York  City  a  young  man,  bom 
out  upon  the  prairies,  was  lying,  as  it 
was  thought,  near  to  death  in  a  hospital. 
He  turned  to  the  nurse  and  asked  what 
month  it  waa  She  answered  that  it  was 
early  May.  He  thought  of  the  prairies, 
glorified  to  him  by  Horace's  Odes.  He 
heard  the  frogs  in  the  swales  amid  the 
virgin  prairie  flowers  as  Aristophanes  had 
heard  them  In  the  ponds  of  Greece.  He 
saw  the  springing  oats  in  a  neighboring 
field  that  should  furnish  the  pipes  for  the 
winds  of  Pan.  He  saw,  as  the  dying  poet 
Ibycus,  the  cranes  go  honking  overhead. 
And  he  said,  "I  can't  die  now.  It's 
plowing  time." 

•  *  •  o  •  •  • 

It  is  "  ploughing  time  "  for  the  world 
again,  and  plowing  time  not  only  be- 
cause we  turn  from  instruments  of  war  to 
those  of  peace,  symbolized  since  the  days 
of  Isaiah  by  the  "  ploughshares  "  beaten 
from  swords,  but  because  we  must  turn 
to  the  cultivation  with  thoroughness  and 
patience  not  only  of  our  acres  but  of  the 
minds  that  are  alike  to  have  world 
horizons  In  this  new  season  of  the  earth. 

Amos  prophesied  that  in  the  day  of 
restoration  "the  plowman  would  over- 
take the  reaper."  War's  grim  reaper  is 
quitting  the  field  to-day.  The  plowman 
has  overtaken  him.  May  he  remember  the 
law  of  the  "fallow"  and  not  be  In  too 
great  a  hurry. 


VIRGINIA  INTERESTED  IN  ALA- 
BAMA SURVEY 

Virginia  teachers  are  urged,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia News  Letter,  to  study  carefully  the 
report  Just  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation containing  the  findings  of  the  edu- 
cational survey  of  Alabama.  The  News 
letter  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  survey  of  Virginia  schools  is  now 
under  way,  it  will  be  possible  to  compare 
the  educational  systems  of  the  two  States. 
The  article  says: 

The  teachers  of  Virginia  are  looking 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  results 
of  the  educational  survey  which  is  being 
conducted  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time.  Meanwhile  a  report  called  "An 
Educational  Study  of  Alabama"  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington.  We  urge 
all  Virginia  teachers  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin  and  study  it  in  advance 
of  the  forthcoming  Virginia  report.  By 
so  doing  they  will  not  only  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  working  of  the  Ala- 
bama schools,  but  they  will  also  be  able 
to  compare  the  school  systems  of  the  two 
States  when  the  Virginia  report  is  pub- 
lished later. 
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REVISING  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Chairman  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation Commission  Issues  Program 
of  Aims,  Content,  and  Methods — 
Various  Committees  at  Work 


A  plan  for  revising  elementary  educa- ,  ^ 
tion  is  explained  in  detail  by  Margaret  f 
S.  McNaught,  of  California,  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
Commission  of  the  Revision  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  in  a  preliminary  statc^- 
ment  recently  issued. 

The  commission,  which  now  numbers 
15  members,  is  at  work  upon  the  follow- 
ing problems : 

Organization  and  administration  of  ele- 
mentary education. — ^Under  this  heading 
must  be  grouped  all  the  persons  to  be 
educated : 

Children:  Normal  children,  sound 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally ;  super- 
normal or  superior  children;  defective 
children ;  defective  mentally  and  defective 
physically;  and  delinquents — slight  de- 
linquents, greater  delinquents,  and  those 
who  are  in  reform  schools.  Thus  this 
group  will  Include,  in  addition  to  normal 
and  superior  children,  the  backward  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  morons,  feeble- 
minded children,  cripples,  and  the  blind 
and  the  deaf;  it  will  also  include  the 
"  misfits  "  among  young  citizens — ^those  to 
whom  law  and  order  and  right  action  do 
not  appeal,  who  give  trouble,  compara- 
tively slight  or  more  serious,  who  need 
readjustment.  How  shall  elementary 
education  be  organized  and  administered 
to  fit  the  needs  of  all  these  groups? 

Adult  niiteratca 

Not  only  children  but  adults,  also, 
are  entitled  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. Illiterate  adults  must  be  made 
literate;  foreigners  must  be  American- 
ized; prisoners  must  be  reformed.  Each 
one  of  these  problems  of  enlightenment 
for  adults  is,  to  our  minds,  as  clearly  a 
problem  of  elementary  education  as  is 
the  problem  of  child  development  Many 
of  these  adults  have  only  a  child*s  men- 
tality, and  others  can  not  be  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  elementary  education,  but 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it.  The  problem 
before  us  is  how  to  plan  for  these  adults 
an  elementary  education  that  will  fit 
them,  that  will  appeal  to  them,  that  will 
serve  them.  They  are  especially  handi- 
capped. Education  must  free  them. 
This  study  covers  a  wide  range  of  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  are  now  dwelling 
in,  but  not  being  educated  in,  local  and 
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state  Institutions;  and  others  also  to 
whom  education  is  not  being  offered  with 
suflicient  Insistence  and  appeal. 

School  EitTironment 

We  have  committees  working  upon  the 
immediate  or  school  environment  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  children  and  adults — ^the 
school  grounds  and  buildings;  what 
should  they  be  in  cities,  large  and  small, 
in  towns,  in  villages,  and  in  thinly  set- 
tled rural  communities ;  what  should  they 
he  In  various  climates,  and  what  should 
they  be  to  aid  and  to  supplement  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  communities;  what  should 
lM»  the  character  of  grounds  and  buildings 
for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  cripples, 
for  the  subnormal  mentally;  for  delin- 
quents; what  for  adults? 

The  same  committee  is  investigating 
school  equipment,  desks,  chairs,  tables, 
maps,  window  shades,  interior  furnish- 
ings and  decoration,  pictures  and  stat- 
uary, indoor  and  outdoor  apparatus — 
all  these  as  they  relate  to  the  work  life 
and  the  play  life  not  only  of  the  average 
school  child,  but  for  the  adult  and  for  the 
handicapped  of  all  ages  to  whom  elemen- 
tary education  is  offered.  School  equip- 
ment, like  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
is  partially  conditioned  by  physical,  cli- 
matic, and  industrial  situations. 

Environment  outside  of  the  school  it- 
self is  being  studied  as  a  prime  factor 
in  elementary  education  in  the  effort  to 
submit  a  report  that  will  be  acted  upon 
by  layman  as  well  as  by  educators;  for 
we  shall  not  revise  education  unaided  by 
the  people,  and  the  American  people  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  diflS- 
culty  of  Slotting  forth  ideals  in  the  school 
tliat  so  far  from  being  indorsed  arc  not 
even  understood  in  the  homes  aud  com- 
munities. Elementary  education  needs  a 
support  from  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
that  means  more  than  money  put  into 
school  buildings  and  school  furnishings 
and  distributed  for  teachers  salaries,  in- 
dispensable as  all  these  are,  they  are  not 
a  sufficient  support. 

Subject  Matter  for  Elementary  Edvoition 

Discussing  the  subject  matter,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kaught  says: 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  elementary  education 
not  because  its  value  is  not  fully  recog- 
nized nor  because  its  revision  is  not 
de<^med  necessary,  but  because  so-called 
improvement  educationally  for  elementary 
schools  has  always  centered  around  the 
curriculum  and  has  usually  meant  addi- 
tion thereto.  The  Commission  believes 
tljere  are  other  reforms  equally  impor- 
tant and  that  no  matter  what  nonessential 
material  may  be  eliminated  or  what  ad- 
ditions may  be  made,  no  matter  what  may 
bo  the  changes  suggested  in  relative  values 
of  elementary  school  studies  or  how  the 
studies  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  de- 


mands of  the  life  of  to-day,  little  head- 
way can  be  gained  unless  the  conditions 
under  which  education  is  to  function  are 
made  more  ideal  and  more  practicaL 
Even  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this  will  show 
the  necessity  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mission working  together  according  to  a 
common  plan  of  aims  and  ideals;  other- 
wise a  course  of  study  might  be  suggested 
that  could  not  possibly  be  put  into  opera- 
tion under  the  scheme  blocked  out  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  while  a  plan 
for  school  buildings  and  grounds  might 
be  so  ieclusive  as  to  provide  for  activities 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  outline  for 
school  studies. 

The  selection  and  evaluation  of  studies 
and  of  other  educational  opportunities 
which  is  commonly  called  a  course  of 
study  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  It  must  be  based 
for  children  upon  what  we  know  of  them 
and  upon  what  we  know  of  life ;  and  In 
view  of  recent  disclosures  of  our  failures 
In  elementary  education  brought  to  light 
in  Army  investigations  and  experiments, 
is  a  task  to  be  approached  with  due 
humility.  The  question  to  be  answered 
is:  How  shall  we  provide  materials  for 
the  work  and  play  of  children  to  make 
their  lives  as  complete  as  possible  in  order 
that  not  only  the  days  of  childhood  but 
all  the  years  of  life  may  be  adequately 
lived?  Whatever  is  presented  by  this 
committee  will  be  anything  but  auto- 
cratic; it  will  take  account  of  future  as 
well  as  of  present  conditions  and  will  be 
flexible  and  dynamic. 


GEORGIA    IN   SIGNIFICANT 
EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE. 


(Contincrd  from  page  1.) 
"  Other  minor  laws  have  been  amended 
in  tho  same  progressive  vein,  making  this 
altogether  the  best  and  most  constnictlve 
educational  legislation  the  State  has  had 
since  the  constitution  was  formed,  in 
1877,"  says  Supt.  Brittala 

The  Elders-Carswell  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  160  to  17.  As  a  constitutional 
amendment  it  now  goes  to  the  people  for 
ratification  at  the  next  general  election, 
but  it  is  regardetl  as  certain,  from  the 
size  of  the  vote  in*  the  house,  that  the 
measure  will  be  approved  by  the  voters. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  says: 

The  EUlers-Carswell  measure  does  two 
things : 

It  provides,  first,  that  every  county 
which  does  not  now  levy  a  local  tax  to 
help  in  the  education  of  its  ijoys  and  girls 
must  provide  at  least  1  mill,  and — 

Sec'ond,  any  district  or  municipality 
may  levy  a  greater  amount  than  the  rest 
of  the  coimty  If  it  decides  to  do  so  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  concerned.  It  does 
not  affect  the  07  counties  which  have  al- 
ready voted  to  do  this  against  difliculties ; 
nor  does  It  go  into  operation,  since  it  is 
a  constitutional  amendment,  until  it  is 
voted  upon  by  the  people  of  the  State 
at  the  next  general  election. 

The  comment  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  is 
as  follows: 

The  hill  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as 
to  provide  for  local  school  taxation  in 


.  Closely  allied  with  the  materials  of 
education  are  the  methods.  Possibly  no 
greater  revision  is  needed  than  revision 
in  methods.  These  methods,  it  is  agreed, 
should  be  determined  by  all  preceding  fac- 
tors— aims,  organization,  materiaia,  ine 
child  himself.  They  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  teachers  trained  to  teach  normal 
children  ranging  in  age  from  kindergar- 
ten to  high  school,  trained  to  teach  the 
superior  child,  defectives — 'tlie  handi- 
capped in  body  or  mind  and  the  morally 
delinqaent — ^trained  to  teach  men  and 
women  to  read  and  write;  to  teach  for- 
eigners English  and  to  set  forth  for  all 
classes  in  a  way  that  grips  l>oth  mind  and 
heart  the  principles  and  the  way  to  live 
liappily  and  effectively  In  a  democracy. 

All  methods  will  be  checked  and  per- 
haps actually  determined  by  educational 
testa  So  big  a  field  of  research  upon 
which  to  base  action  arc  these  tests  that 
it  seems  negligent,  not  to  say  absurd,  to 
pass  the  subject  with  the  simple  state- 
ment that  it  is  being  given  due  recogni- 
tion. Limitation  in  time  to  be  given  to 
the  whole  plan,  however,  prevents  its  fur- 
ther discussion  here. 

Thus  elementary  education  enters  tlie 
field  of  teacher-training.  If  we  suggest 
what  the  education  should  be,  how  it 
should  be  organized  and  administered, 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  given,  it  follows 
logically  that  we  should  also  suggest  how 
it  should  be  given. 

If  these  changes  come  about  they  must 
come  through  the  right  appeal  to  educa- 
tors and  to  laym^i.  This  appeal  must  be 
based  upon  facts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie 
method  of  procedure  of  the  conunlsslon 
in  carrying  on  its  work  may  be  such  that 
the  method  itself  will  be  of  value  and 
through  it  or  a  similar  one  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  our  elementary  education 
continuously  in  revision,  with  every 
teacher  taking  part,  not  only  in  an  ear- 
nest and  hearty  way,  but  Intelligently,  as 
befits  a  professional  man  or  woman. 

every  county,  which  bill  passed  the  Senate 
several  days  ago  and  passed  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  is  considered  the  most  Important 
legislation  enacted  In  Georgia  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

It  affects  every  child  of  school  age  in 
every  county  in  Georgia.  It  lifts  the 
State's  whole  educational  system  out  of 
the  rut  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  con- 
stitution in  1877,  and  puts  it  on  a  basis  of 
adequate  financial  support.  It  will  trans- 
form the  common  schools  of  Georgia  in 
tl<e  next  five  years.  Within  10  years  it 
ought  to  make  Georgia  the  equal  of  tlio 
most  advanced  States  in  the  Union  in 
common  school  education. 

Georgia's  e<iucationnl  leaders  have 
fought  a  long  time,  against  heavy  o<l<ls 
for  local  school  taxation.  To-day  they  nre 
filled  with  a  great  rejoicing.  They  linve 
overcome  selfishness,  overcome  prejuthce, 
overcome  Ignorance.  They  see  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  in  Georgia,  a  day  in  which 
the  sunlight  of  education  is  to  she;!  its 
radiance  Into  every  home  with  a  nine 
months*  school  for  the  poor  man's  child. 

The  bill  as  imssed  provides  that  every 
county  shall  levy  a  tax  of  at  Icasi  1 
mill  for  its  connnon  sehoo'r..  an?l  thi\t  any 
county  may  levy  a  tax  of  5  mills.  It 
fm-ther  provides  that  any  school  district 
or  Independent  school  system  (such  as  a 
municii>al  system),  may  go  still  hlglier 
and  levy  10  mills — provided  such  a  rate  is 
authorized  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters. 

WASHINGTON  :  GOVERN MBNT  PBINTINO  OPPICB   *.  IMO 
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RED  CROSS  STARTS  NEW  PUBLICATION  FOR 
SCHOOLB. 


'  Junior  Red  Cross  News  "  will  oppsir  this  month — ^To  give 
accounts  of  relief  work  done  for  ehildren  in  Enrope — Goes 
to  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  eoimlvj. 


Beginning  about  September  15  schools  throughout 
the  country  will  receive  the  "  Junior  Red  Cross  News," 
a  new  Red  Cross  publication  which  is  to  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Junior  Membership.  The 
News  will  be  published  in  fourteen  different  editions, 
80  that  schools  in  each  division  may*  be  kept  in  touch 
with  their  own  division's 
share  in  the  work  which 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
doing. 

The  News  will  contain  up- 
to-dato  accounts  of  the  work 
which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
doing  for  children  in  the  war- 
stricken  countries.  These  ac- 
counts will  be  written  by 
Junior  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives who  are  now  in  Europe 
and  will  include  descriptions 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  stories 
about  the  children,  and  reports 
of  the  relief  work  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  done 
and  is  planning  to  do,  besides 
pictures  from  drawings  and 
photographs  made  especially 
tor  the  News.  Each  number 
will  contain  several  pages  of 
matter  of  local  Interest,  con- 
tributed to  the  News  from  the 
Junior  Bfembership  Depart- 
ment In  the  14  divisions. 

The  September  number  will  deal  particularly  with  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  foUowing  the  plan  by  which  each  issue  of  the 
News  is  to  stress  the  conditions  and  work  in  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Several  French  children  have  written  for  the 
News  letters  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  these  letters  will 
appear  in  the  September  number.  There  will  be  stories  about 
French  children,  photographs  and  pictures  of  French  children 
drawn  from  life  by  French  and  American  artists.  The  Septem- 
ber News  will  also  contain  announcements  in  regard  to  tlie 
relief  work  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  carry 
on  for  the  t>enefit  of  the  children  of  France. 

The  News  is  to  be  published  nine  times  a  year,  appearing 
ever^  month  during  the  school  term.    It  will  have  from  16  to  20 
(Continued  on  page  5.) 
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**  WORK-STUDY-PLAY"  PLAN  RECOMMENDED 
FOR  MEMPHIS  SCHOOLS. 


Government  Survey  Report  Pwnts  out  Cost  of  Various 
Plans— Providing  for  Future  School  Population  an  Engi- 
neering Problem,  says  Survey  Staflf« 


A  SCHOOL  BTnLDDTO  PEOO&AH. 

Qnestions  the  Bureau  of  Education  says  an  American 
city  should  ask  itself  before  starting  a  building  pro- 
gram: 

What  is  the  present  school  population? 

How  mueh  hat  it  increased  in  the  past  8  or  10  years? 

Where  is  the  congestion  greatest? 

In  what  direction  is  the  tide  of  population  moving? 

What  kind  of  buildings  should  be  put  up  and  in  what 
parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  j^vide  for  growth  as  well 
as  for  present  enrollment? 

How  much  playground  apace  is  needed? 

What  kind  of  activities  should  be  provided  in  the 
school  buildings  in  order  that  the  children  shall  grow 
to  be  healthy,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  worthy  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  city? 

Considering  the  funds  available  for  building  purposes 
in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future,  what  items 
in  a  comprehensive  building  program  should  be  taken 
up  first,  and  what  items  can  be  left  for  future  building 
impropriations? 


"  What  Memphis  needs  primarily,  in  order  to  solve 
her  school  building  problem,  is  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  providing  for  the  present  and  future  growth  of 
school  population  is  an  engineering  problem  that  de- 
mands the  same  deliberation  and  far-sighted  planning 
which  she  has  displayed  in  other  phases  of  the  city's 

_^     life,"  asserts  the  report  on 

"The  Building  Problem 
of  the  Schools  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,"  a  part 
of  the  general  educational 
survey  report  about  to  be 
published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  report  recom- 
mends the  work-study- 
play  plan  as  suitable  for 
the  conditions  in  Mem- 
phis. 

While  directed  primarily  to. 
the  needs  of  Memphis,  where 
the  school  authorities  re- 
quested a  survey  by  the  bu- 
reau, the  report  is  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  other  cities  Just 
at  this  time  struggling  with  a 
rapidly  growing  school  popula- 
tion and  unusual  shortage  of 
building    space.      The    report 


"  What  the  board  of  education  and  people  of  Memphis  need  to 
ask  themselves  is  not  whether  one  group  of  people  want  a  build- 
ing more  in  one  section  of  the  city  thon  another  group  in  another 
section,  but  rather.  What  is  the  present  school  population  of 
Memphis?  How  much  has  It  increased  In  the  last  8  or  10  years? 
Where  Is  the  congestion  greatest?  In  what  direction  is  the  tide 
of  popuhitlon  moving?  What  kind  of  buildings  should  be  put 
up  and  in  what  parts  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide  for  growth 
as  well  as  for  present  enrollment?  How  much  playground 
space  is  needed?  What  kind  of  activities  should  be  provided  in 
the  school  buildings  in  order  that  the  children  of  Memphis  idiall 
grow  to  be  healthy,  intelligent,  self -reliant,  and  worthy  to  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  the  city?  (Considering  the  funds  available 
for  building  purposes  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future^ 
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what  Items  in  a  comprehensive  building 
program  should  be  taken  up  first,  and 
what  items  can  be  left  for  future  building 
appropriations?" 

The  survey  staff  attempts  to  answer 
tliese  questions.  Finding  school  conges- 
tion greatest  in  13  elementary  school 
buildings,  it  shows  that  it  would  cost 
$3,161,000  to  relieve  congestion  and  pro- 
vide for  future  growth  under  the  present 
plan  of  organization  without  any  develop- 
ment of  newer  activities,  while  the  board 
of  education  has  only  $500,000  at  present 
available  for  building  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly another  method  of  solving  the 
school-congestion  problem — that  of  the 
work-study-play  plan. 

The   Work-Stadj-Plaj    Plan. 

"  The  chief  advantages  of  this  pl^n  for 
Memphis,"  says  the  bureau's  report,  "  are 
(1)  that  it  offers  suggestions  for  meeting 
the  congestion  problem  within  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  city  and  (2)  ft  also 
makes  provision  for  such  educational 
facilities  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
studios,  nature-study  roi^ms,  and  swim- 
ming pools,wwhich  are  now  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  a  modem  school  system. 

"This  plan  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  peculiar  school  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  modem  city.  It  grew  out  of  a 
recognitloh  of  the  fiict  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  cities  makes  the  educational 
problem  far  more  dlflicult  than  formerly ; 
in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem. 

A  Chanted  Life  of  the  City. 

"  The  education  of  all  children  has,  of 
course,  always  consisted  of  work  and 
study  and  play,  but  formerly  the  farm 
and  small  shop  supplied  the  opportunity 
for  work  and  play,  and  the  school  needed 
to  make  provision  only  for  academic 
study.  In  those  days  the  environment  of 
the  average  boy  and  girl  furnished  an 
education  in  wholesome  activities  that  de- 
veloped intelligence,  initiative,  and  indus- 
trious habits.  But  during  the  past  50 
years  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modern 
city,  with  its  overcrowding,  its  factories, 
country  is  concentrated  in  them.  And  the 
city  with  its  overcrowding,  its  factories, 
its  ofiice  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and 
tenements,  which  go  up  on  all  available 
vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  healthy,  wholesome 
work  and  play  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  their  education.  The  city  home 
or  apartment,  unlike  the  farm,  with  its 
many  necessities  of  **  learning  by  doing," 
can  offer  few  educational  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops 
the  ability  to  think  by  attacking  problems 
to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  and 
harvesting  to  be  done;  few,  if  any,  ani- 
mals are  to  be  taken  care  of ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  city  home  that  has  a  workshop  or 


NEW  TYPE  OF  TEACHERS*  INSTI- 
TUTE IN  GEORGIA. 


Remaking  the  teachers'  institute,  so 
that  the  teachers  actually  do  things  in- 
stead of  hearing  them  talked  about,  is 
one  of  the  tasks  Georgia  educational  au- 
thorities have  set  themselves.  State 
Superintendent  Brittain  says: 

•*  Under  the  new  plan  the  supervisors, 
with  two  skilled  assistants  from  the 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  se- 
lect a  school  for  demonstration  during 
institute  w^eek.  The  supervisors,  with 
whatever  help  they  can  secure  from  the 
local  authorities,  actually  build,  change, 
renovate,  and  paint  a  room — or  building, 
if  it  is  small — ^putting  in  modern  lighting, 
playground  apparatus,  etc.,  during  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week.  On  Saturday 
ell  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  called 
together  to  see  the  results.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  occasion  for  a  public  gathering 
in  order  that  the  missionary  work  may 
spread  more  rapidly." 

laboratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently, 
liave  received  much  of  their  education 
through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools, 
to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experi- 
ment in  making  and  using  things.  But 
the  city  not  only  falls  to  educate  children 
in  the  right  direction;  it  educates  them 
in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street, 
with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral 
life  of  children,  too  often  becomes  their 
only  playground ;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and 
wholesome  living,  but  precocious  educa- 
tion in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's 
life. 

"  For  these  reasons,  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  that  the  city  school  must  not 
only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study 
in  good  classrooms  under  wholesome 
conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the 
children  the  opportunity  for  the  healthful 
work  and  play  which  the  home  can  no 
longer  supply. 

"  The  duplicate  school  plan  represents 
an  attempt  to  meet  these  new  problems 
in  education,  and  to  make  it  practicable, 
both  administratively  and  financially,  for 
school  administrators  to  provide  not  only 
classroom  accommodations,  but  also  such 
modern  educational  facilities  as  gymna- 
siums, auditoriums,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories where  children  may  be  kept  whole- 
somely occupied  in  study  and  work  and 

play. 

How   the   Plan   Works. 

"Briefly,  the  plan  is  this:  A  school 
Is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  the 
some  number  of  classes,  and  each  con- 
taining all  the  eight  or  nine  grades.  The 
first  part,   which  we  will  call  the  *A 


School,'  comes  to  school  in  the  momin^» 
say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for 
academic  work.    While  this  school  is  In 
the   classrooms,    it   obviously    can    not. 
use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  there- 
fore the  othCi.  school — B  School — goes  to 
the  special  activities,  one-third  to    tlie 
auditorium,  one-third  to  the  playground, 
and  one-third  is  divided  among  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  shops,  laboratories,  draw- 
ing and  music  studios.     At  the  end   of 
one  or  *  two  periods — that  is,  when   the 
first  group  of  clilldren  has  remained,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  school  au- 
thorities, in  school  seats  as  long  as  i.s 
good  for  them  at  one  time — the  A  School 
goes  to  the  playground,  auditorium,  and 
other    special    facilities,    while    the    B 
School  goes  to  the  classrooms. 

Example  from  a  Memphis  School. 

"  This  work-study-play  method  can  best 
be  explained,  however,  by  applying  it  to 
one  of  Memphis's  own  schools,  the  A  B. 
Hill.  This  school  had  an  original  seat- 
ing capacity  of  540  pupils.  It  now  has 
093  children,  or  11  classes  in  excess  of 
seating  capacity.  There  are  12  class- 
rooms and  1  auditorium  at  present  in 
the  school.  There  are  no  other  speciul  * 
fucilities.  The  surplus  classes  are  ac- 
commodated in  two  basement  rooms  and 
a  portable  building,  all  of  which 'are. 
really  unfit  to  be  used  as  classrooms. 
Needless  to  say,  there  are  far  more, 
than  45  pupils  to  a  class.  To  relieve  only 
present  congestion  under  the  traditional 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  up  11  . 
additional  classrooms,  which,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000  per  classroom,  would  amount  to 
$176,000,  and  would  accommodate  only 
the  present  enrollment.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  buy  land  for  playground 
purposes,  as  the  site  is  too  small. 

"  Under  the  work-study-play  plan, 
this  school  would  be  made  into  a  24-clas3 
school.  These  24  classes  would  be  di- 
vided into  2  schools  of  12  classes  each. 
There  are  at  present  12  classrooms  in  the 
school.  These  would  continue  to  be  used 
as  classrooms.  An  annex  would  be  put 
up  containing  2  gymnasiums  (3  units) 
on  the  ground  fioor,  1  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls;  a  shop  (1  unit),  a  cooking 
room  (1  unit),  a  science  laboratory  (1 
unit),  a  drawing  studio  (1  unit),  and  a 
music  studio  (1  unit),  making  8  units, 
which,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  per  unit, 
would  come  to  $128,000.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  would  be  $48,000  less  than  on 
the  traditional  plan ;  there  would  be  pro- 
vision for  growth  for  at  least  one  more 
class;  and,  in  addition,  there  would  be 
four  types  of  special  activities  none  of 
which  the  school  has  at  present,  and 
which  under  the  traditional  plan  would 
have  to  be  provided  by  erecting  additional 
classrooms." 
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SOLDIERS  EAGER  TO  LEARN. 


Teachers  at  A.  E.  F.  Uniyeisity  Say 
They  Neyer  Had  Better  Stiideiit»^ 
Work  Was  of  Real  ^  ^aliie,  Says 
President  Butterfield. 


Eagerness  of  the  American  soldiers  in 
ihe  American  Expeditionary  Forces  Uni- 
versity in  France  to  learn  is  described  b^ 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  Mas- 
s&^chusetts  Agricultural  College  and  edu- 
cational director,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  in  a  special  article  contributed  to 
the  Congregationalist  and  Advance.. 

Answering  the  question,  "  Did  the  stu- 
dents study?  "  President  Butterfield  says  ; 

"  It  was  predicted  that  the  educational 
work  would  fail  because  the  soldiers 
wanted  to  come  home  and  would  not 
listen  to  lectures,  much  less  attend  classes. 
Probably  there  were  mixed  motives  that 
led  men  to  educational  work — desire  for 
a  change ;  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  mud ; 
eagerness  to  do  something  besides  drill ; 
anxiety  to  get  better  prepared  for  life 
work  at  home ;  sheer  intellectual  interest. 
It  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  way  the 
men  utilized  the  libraries  wherever  they 
existed.  Many  instructors  in  the  uni- 
versity who  had  had  long  experience  In 
collegiate  teaching  in  America  told  me 
that  they  had  never  had  such  satisfactory 
classes  as  they  had  at  the  university. 
Lecturers,  who  had'  had  long  years  of 
experience  in  talking  to  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica, said  that  they  never  had  such  inspir- 
ing audiences  as  they  had  among  the  sol- 
dier students  in  France.  The  soldier's 
eagerness  to  learn  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  member  of  the  educational  corps* 
In  fact,  the  work  was  so  interesting  that 
there  was  widespread  disappointment  and 
regret  when  the  orders  came  that  the 
educational  work  as  a  whole  must  close 
on  June  7. 

TIm  Sudden  Endiitf. 

"  The  extension  work  was  just  getting 
its  stride  and  was  reaching  thousands  of 
men  every  day ;  the  lecturers  in  the  field 
were  increasing  their  audiences ;  the  uni- 
versity was  fully  prepared  for  another 
term ;  the  farm  school  had  developed  its 
machinery  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
have  given  short  and  long  courses  to  at 
least  12,000  soldiers  during  the  summer ; 
the  citizenship  forces  were  mobilizing  for 
a  great  drive  concerning  the  obligations 
and  opportunities  of  American  citizens 
in  the  new  day.  Yet,  of  course,  the  edu- 
cational system  existed  for  the  man  and 
not  the  man  for  the  schools.  It  was  un- 
questionably desirable  to  hurry  the  sol- 
diers home,  and  so  reluctantly  the  educa- 
tional scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 

*'  But  I  am  satisfied  that  its  work  was 
of  very  great  value  indeed.    It  had  to  be 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

President  Wilson: 

"  I  am  deeply  interested  to  leam  of  the  plans  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  University  Union  in  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gift  of  a  building  site  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  build  a  home  and 
rallying  place  in  France's  capital  for  the  university  men  who  have 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  notable  victory  for  liberty.  I  hope  that 
the  plans  of  the  union  will  be  crowned  with  success  and  supported 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  enhance  the  cordial  feeling  and  friendship 
between  the  two  nations." 
M.  Tardieu: 

"  The  American  University  Union  has  been  not  only  the  home  of 
the  American  Army  in  France^  it  has  been  an  admirable  center  of 
Franco-American  friendship.  The  work  it  has  done  during  the  war 
with  a  farsighted  enthusiasm  must  endure  after  the  war.  The 
American  University  Union  wishes  to  have  in  Paris  a  permanent 
home.  In  the  name  of  the  French  Government,  I  am  glad  to  extend 
to  the  union  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  its  under- 
taking." 
Sir  Gregory  Foster,  Provost  of  University  College,  London: 

"The  American  University  Union  has  done  invaluable  work  in 
the  war.    It  can  be  equally  invaluable  in  peace.    The  maintenance . 
of  the  British  branch  in  the  interest  of  learning  and  of  our  two 
peoples  is  important."  "  ' 

Lord  Bryce: 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  proposal  to  make  permanent  and  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  union  which  has  done  excellent  work." 
Dr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley : 

"  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  union  on  a  permanent  basis.    It  has 
done  much  to  bring  our  countries  together." 


built  hurriedly ;  it  had  to  utilize  material 
at  hand;  it  had  to  adapt  itself  to  un- 
usual and  changing  conditions — ^but  It 
*  worked.*  Men  were  reached  intellectu- 
ally and  spirltuaUy.  Technical  informa- 
tion, knowledge  of  foreign  conditions  and 
languages,  and  great  Incentives  were 
.  flower  and  fruit  of  the  educational  effort. 
It  was  all  very  much  worth  while,  and 
particularly  because  it  was  being  done 
for  American  young  men.  It  was  a  Joy 
to  work  with  them,  to  see  them  at  close 
range,  to  realize  their  capacity  for 
leadership. 

"  There  may  be  some  who  believe  that 
the  great  value  of  the  educational  system 
developed  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  was  a  demonstration  of  how  mili- 
tary training  and  education  can  be  com- 
bined. To  my  mind  It  was  rather  a 
demonstration  of  the  capacity,  the  prac- 
tical sense,  the  mental  equipment,  and 
the  ideaUsm  of  the  average  American." 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and  provide 
for  the  future. 


A    CASE    FOB    CANNING.  I 

Some  communities  may  be  short  of . 
things  to  eat,  but  not  the  town  of  NewJ 
Wilson,  Okla.,  where  the  superintendent 
of  schools  reports  so  much  garden  pro-, 
duce  on  had  that  he  doesn't  know  what 
to  do  with  It.    He  writes : 

Deab  Sib  :  After  much  work  and  splen- , 
did  cooperation  of  both  pupils  and 
parents,  we  find  that  we  have  a  big  supply, 
of  garden  and  kindred  products  and  have 
no  market  for  same.  What  we  most  need 
now  Is  a  market  for  what  we  have.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  this 
Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  where 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  parties  who  will 
assist  us  in  disposing  of  this  produce? 

We  can  handle  this  stuff  by  car  lots  if 
necessary.    I  certainly  should  be  glad  to ' 
have  the  children  secure  a  market  for 
their  stuff,  since  I  was  Instrumental  in 
having  them  produce  it.  ; 

Trusting  I   shall  secure  your  hearty 
cooperation,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  A.  Rogers. 
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BACK    TO    SCHOOL. 

This  Is  the  testing  time  for  many  a 
boy  and  glrL  The  lure  of  wages,  the  de- 
sire to  go  out  In  the  world  and  do  some- 
thing, impatience  with  the  slow  grind  of 
classroom  work,  the  •necessity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  family  Income — all  these 
are  motives  that  are  working  powerfully 
at  this  time  of  year  on  boys  and  girls 
everywhere. 

To  a  large  extent  the  boys  and  girls 
hcve  this  problem  in  their  own  hands. 
For  the  most  part  they  must  settle  it 
themselves.  We  can  only  hope  that  most 
of  them  can  be  made  to  see  that  for 
tliemsclves  and  for  the  comrmunity  the 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  use  youth's  golden 
hour  to  get  every  bit  of  education  possi- 
ble. 

One  or  two  positive  things  the  school 
and  the  community  can  do  is  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  make  the  right  decision. 
One  is  to  make  the  school  better,  paying 
teachers  enough  so  crtticol  youth  gets  the 
right  kind  of  teaidher,  and  giving  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  every  sort  re- 
gavdleas  of  wtaetiier  the  0|Q>ortunitie8 
sought  are  "the  regolar  tiling"  or  not 
Many  a  boy  saved  to  the  school  by  a  good 
practical  course  In  manual  training  will 
profit  by  many  other  things  the  school 
has  to  ofler  and  continue  liis  education. 

The  average  parent  can  lielp  by  dis- 
carding the  idea  he  is  for  likely  to  hold 
that  "  what  was  good  enough  for  me  and 
my  fkither  is  good  enough  for  my  boy.*' 
It  Isn't.  The  world  moves.  The  parent 
who  nowadays  deliberately  lets  his  child 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade  or  the  compulsory  school  period  is 
practically  condemning  him  to  a  life  of 
failure.  The  fact  that  a  few  emerge 
without  education  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  the 
finest  natural  qualities  and  never  can 
rise  because  of  lack  of  education.  Some- 
thing of  this  the  youth  can  be  told— that 


we  are  soon  coming  to  the  point  in  this 
country,  if  we  are  not  already  there,  when 
the  boy  and  girl  without  a  high-school 
education  will  be  liopelessly  liandicapped 
in  getting  along. 

Certainly  every  hoy  and  girl  in  the 
United  States  should  have  a  high-school 
education  as  a  minimum.  That  is  the 
least  the  Nation  can  ask. 


PUBLIC  INTVREST  IN  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Tliere  are  signs  that  the  public  is  at 
least  awakening  to  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion. Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some 
significant  editorial  statement  in  one  or 
more  of  the  strongest  American  news- 
papers. 

**  Within  the  next  decade  education  in 
America  is  certain  to  undergo  a  revolu- 
tion," said  the  Boston  Transcript,  August 
2.  "Whether  or  not  this  revolution  will 
be  a  success  will  depend  principally  upon 
the  degree  of  clear  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  facts  which  motivate  the 
change" 

The  Transcript  writer  is  critical.  His 
criticism  is  that — ^**Our  present  public 
education  aims  to  be  systematically  thor- 
ough rather  than  IntellectuaUy  inspiring. 
Our  schools  have  been  merely  shops  lor 
the  retailing  of  textbook  knowledge. 
Here  and  there  in  every  school  we  find 
teachers  who  inspire  their  students  with 
a  desire  to  learn,  but  they  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  You  will 
find  these  few  the  most  popular  teachers 
in  any  high  school  no  matter  how  unre- 
lated their  subject  to  the  particular  work 
of  the  student.  Yet  from  them  these  stu- 
.dents  gain  more  than  they  do  from  the 
whole  mass  of  their  specialized  studies 
if  these  be  taught  in  the  routine  manner. 
They  have  taken  an  Interest  in  knowing." 

"The  centralizing  trend  and  educa- 
tion," is  the  tiUe  of  the  leading  editorlaJ 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Au- 
gust 12.  Here  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph: 

"At  all  events,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  obviously  something  broader  than 
district  or  regional  initiative  would  seem 
to  be  desirable  if  popular  education  in  the 
United  States  is  to  play  Its  proper  part 
in  the  preservation  and  development  of 
the  Nation  as  a  great  democracy.  Educa- 
tion must  be  alive  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country,  alive  with  the  na- 
tional vision  and  Intelligence ;  not  that  a 
national  atamp  may  be  imposed,  as  in  a 
seal  pres^,  upon  every  pupil  and  student, 
but  that  no  student  or  pupil  anywhere 
shall  be  lacking  in  an  understanding  of 
the  best  that  the  Nation  knows  and  under- 
stands. American  students  must  be 
taught  to  know  America.  They  must  be 
educated  not  only  with  r«^)ect  to  the 
life  that  has  been ;  they  must  be  educated 
even  more  for  the  life  that  is,  and  is 
to  be." 


And  ^n  August  12  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  said,  under  the  caption  "  Unrest 
in  education :" 

"  Education  is  at  present  in  a  nervous 
state.  Men  are  everywhere  proclaiming 
that  the  methods  ei^ployed  in  our  schools 
are  faulty  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
What  was  considered  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple two  years  ago  is  now  decried  as 
ill  adapted  to  Immediate  needs.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  school 
journals  for  any  one  month  of  the  current 
year  a  Ust  of  articles  could  be  selected 
that  condemn,  or  at  least  would  radically 
change,  every  phase  of  public  instructiou 
from  the  handwriting  of  children  to  the 
form  and  style  of  the  doctor's  disserta- 
tion. 

*'  Results  are  no  longer  to  be  taken  for 
granted;  they  are  to  be  measured;  and 
dividends  are  mentioned.  This,  too, 
grew  out  of  the  war  and,  unless  carried 
to  extremes,  may  be  beneficial.  If  educa- 
tion has  not  been  accustomed  to  taking 
invoices  it  may  well  feel  a  bit  shaky. 
The  sole  danger  lies  in  the  temptation  to 
hasten  the  process.  Sound  education  has 
never  yet  been  acquii*ed  except  by  long 
years  of  costly  effort,  while  its  very  lack 
of  pretension  and  hatred  of  display  make 
accurate  measurement  a  difficult  task. 


THE  KINDBRGAVTEN  HOVEM BNT  AND  TSE 
FBSEBATiON  OF  WOMSN^  CLUBS 


In  connection  with  the  nation-wide 
drive  for  more  kindergartens  to  be  made 
this  year  by  the  General  f'ederation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  two  reguests  Imve  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Bpeakers 
at  the  North  Dakota  State  meeting  in 
October,  at  Orand  Forks,  and  at  the  State 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Oa.,  in 
November. 

Miss  Julia  W.  Abbot,  specialist  in  kin- 
dergarten education,  will  present  the  sub- 
ject of  kindergarten  legislation  before 
the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  federation  is  hopeful  of  se- 
curing favorable  legislation  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  through- 
out the  State. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  will  hold 
a  joint  convention  in  Chicago  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  February,  1920.  This 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  meeting 
of  the  Middle  West  Association  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  program  of  the  convention  will  be 
arranged  by  a  joint  committee,  who  will 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  best  traditions 
of  both  associaticns  in  program  making, 
in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  unified 
and  well-ordered  convention. 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Work  of  War  Agency  to  Be  Maintahied  at  Paris  amd  London— SeprcsentatiTes  to 
Be  Chosen  by  Universities  and  Educational  Associations. 


The  work  of  the  American  University 
Union,  originally  established  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  college  men 
in  war  service,  is  to  be  continaed  botii 
in  Paris  and  London,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of 
Yale  University,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  trustees  have  decided,  after  con- 
ference with  their  officers  abroad  and 
with  the  member  institutions,  that  the 
union  has  a  permanent  function  to  per- 
form in  aiding  American  students  in  these 
countries  in  supplying  infprmatlon  to  for- 
eign students  regarding  American  institu- 
tions of  liiglier  learning  and  in  acting  in 
various  ways  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  European 
countries.  Dean  Yeomans,  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  elected  director  for 
the  coming  year  with  headquarters  In 
Paris  in  place  of  Prof.  Nettleton,  of  Yale 
University,  who  has  Just  returned  to  this 
country.  Ex-President  MacLean,  of  Iowa 
University,  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Prof.  Carl  Busseil  Fish,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  as  director  of  the 
London  branch.  Prof.  Vibbert,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  been  elected 
associate  director  in  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Horatio  S.  Krans,  recently  director  of  the 
Columbia  University  bureau  at  the  union, 
is  to  be  its  foreign  secretary. 

Ob  a  PoBt-War  Basil. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  union  at 
a  meeting  recently  reorganized  on  a  post- 
war basis.  Hereafter  in  place  of  the 
board  being  mainly  self-i)erx)etuating,  it 
is  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  representatives 
chosen  by  various  American  universities 
and  educational  associations,  each  of  the 
dozen  universities  in  the  country  having 
10,000  or  more  graduates  will  elect  one 
trustee,  while  three  trustees  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  three  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors.  In 
addition  the  director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  director  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
are  to  be  ex-offldo  trustees,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  has  the  right  to  add  to  Its 
number  not  to  exceed  six  trustees  elected 
at  large,  of  which  trustees  at  large  a 
majority  may  not  be  connected  by  gradua- 
tion or  appointment  with  the  same  uni- 
versity or  college. 

At  a  recent  meeting  In  New  York  at- 
tended by  the  president  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  40  of  the  leading  American 


institutions  of  learning,  it  was  decided 
after  full  discussion  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  union.  Messages  of  appreciation 
were  read  from  President  Wilson;  M. 
Tardiea,  formerly  the  French  high  com- 
missioner ;  M.  Poincare,  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris ;  Prof.  Bergson ;  Lord 
Bryce;  Hon.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  British 
minister  of  education;  Dr.  Shipley,  the 
vice  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
and  many  others  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  union  and  urging  that 
It  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Permanent  Bailding  In  Paris. 

The  board  of  trustees  plan  to  inaugu- 
rate a  campaign  In  the  autumn  to  secure 
the  money  necessary  to  erect  a  i)ermanent 
building  in  Paris  on  a  site  valued  at 
$100,000  offered  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris  for  this  purpose.  The  trustees 
have  also  decided  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  to  help  maintain  the  work,  although 
considerable  support  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Almost  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  country,  such  as  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Vanderbilt,  Johns  Hopkins, 
University  of  Chicago,  Princeton,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Yale,  University  of 
Michigan,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, etc.,  have  already  Joined  for  next 
year. 

The  union  has  received"  an  offer  from 
the  American  Library  Association  to  con- 
trlbnte  to  the  union  under  eertain  condi- 
tions as  to  maintenance  a  library  of 
18,000  volumes  which  has  been  the  head- 
quarters library  in  Paris.  An  important 
communication  has  also  been  presented  to 
the  trustees  from  the  American  Army 
Students  in  France,  an  organisation  made 
up  (rf  7,000  soldiers  who  attended  the 
French  universities,  expressing  their  de- 
sire to  cocqaerate  with  the  union,  espe- 
cially in  creating  firiendly  relations  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  uni- 
versities. 


OBSERVE  COllirnTUTlOH  DAY. 

September  17  is  Constitution 
Day — the  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
end  Constitution.  Appropriate  to 
the  day  would  be  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
well  as  some  good  book  on  the  con- 
stitutional period — such  as  John 
Fiske's  "The  Critical  Period  in 
American  History/' 


TO    RECEIVE    FOREIGN    WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

To  bring  in  touch  with  one  another  the 
various  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals  Interested  in  receiving,  aid- 
ing, and  showing  hospitality  to  foreign 
women  students  passing  through  or  re- 
maiaing  in  Xew  York  City,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  beadq^uarters  for  information  on 
this  subject,  a  central,  coordinating  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  with  an  office  at 
421  West  One  hundred  and  seventeentli 
Street,  New  York,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Dean  Virginia  G, 
Oildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College;  chair- 
man ot  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  the  secretary  is  Miss  Mary 
L.  Waite,  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  Representatives  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Students  are  already 
members,  and  the  Catholic  educational 
institutions  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  have  been  asked  to  appoint 
representatives,  who  will,  it  is  lioped, 
soon  take  their  places  on  the  committee. 

Foreign  wom^i  students  or  individuals 
knowing  of  the  prospective  arrival  of 
such  students  are  Invited  to  communi- 
cate with  Miss  Waite  at  421  West  One 
hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New 
York  (tel^hone,  Mornlngslde  7419). 
She  will  endeavor  to  advise  them  regard- 
ing residence  in  New  York,  traveling  ar- 
rangements, etc,  and  to  put  them  in  touch 
with  persons  or  organizations  who  can 
be  of  help  to  th^n. 


HANDICAPPED. 

The  majority  of  workers  In  Industry 
to-day  are  seriously  handicapped  for  lack 
of  proper  training  in  their  respective 
tasks.  Haphazard  instruction  or  no  In- 
struction at  all  has  marked  their  intro- 
duction to  their  work.  From  such  failure 
to  apply  the  principle  of  systematized 
training,  employers  and  employees  have 
suffered  since  the  Introduction  of  the  fac- 
tory system. — Department  of  Labor, 
Training  Bulletin  No.  IS. 


RED   CR08S   8TAKTS   NEW    PUBUCATION. 


(Continaed  from  page  1.) 
pages  9  by  12  inches,  with  cover.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  it  will  be  sent  to 
every  public,  private,  and  parochial 
school  in  the  country,  in  so  far  as  a  com- 
plete list  of  schools  can  be  secured.  Be- 
ginning in  November,  it  will  be  sent  to 
schools  which  have  contributed  their 
share  toward  the  National  Children's 
Fund,  which  pays  for  Junior  Red  Cross 
relief  work  in  Europe.  These  schools 
\^'i!l  receive  one  copy  for  each  teacher. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


INVESTIGATING  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
SUPEBVISION  IN  CITIBS. 

An  Inquiry  into  liealth  supervision  in 
city  scliools  was  begun  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  July  21,  wlien  question- 
naires were  sent  to  city  superintendents 
throughout  the  United  States  asi^ing  for 
the  following  information : 

How  much  money  was  expended  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  school  health  work? 

(a)  Was  this  entirely  from  public 
funds? 

(&)  State  whether  from  education  or 
health  funds. 

(c)»If  any  part  came  from  sources 
other  than  public  funds,  state  the  source, 
purpose,  and  amount. 

Is  the  school  health  work  administered 
by  the  educational  authorities  or  health 
authorities,  or  jointly? 

(o)  How  maiiy ^school  physicians  are 
employed? 

(6)  How  much,  time  per  day  do  they 
give  to  this  work? 

(c)  What  is  their  compensation? 

(a)  How  many  school  nurses  are  em- 
ployed? ^ 

(&)  Are  they  employed  by  year  or 
month? 

(c)  What  Is  their  compensation? 

Do  you  have  school  clinics,  e.  g.  (a) 
Psychological?  (&)  Dental?  (c)  Den- 
tal?    (c)  Eye?    (d)  Other? 

Are  these  clinics  free? 

How  many  children  were  treated  in 
each  kind  of  clinic  during  the  last  year 
for  which  you  have  a  complete  report? 

The  superintendents  were  also  re- 
quested to  name  other  movements  or 
agencies  in  their  cities  for  safeguarding 
the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  and  describe  the  specific  work 
they  are  doing. 

The  Inquiry  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  chief  of  the  division 
of  school  hygiene  In  the  bureau.  The  last 
previous  inquiry  covering  the  field  of 
school  health  supervision  in  city  schools 
was  made  In  1914. 


HOW   HUNTINGTON.  IND..   HELPS   UNDER- 
WEIGHT SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Two  years  ago  last  January,  the  Hunt- 
ington County  Antituberculosis  Society 
asked  permission  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  milk  to  the 
undernourished  children  of  the  poor  fam- 
ilies. The  superintendent  took  up  the 
matter  with  his  principals  and  reported 
the  amount  needed  In  each  building. 


LOUISVILLE  "  GOOD  HEALTH  CARD/' 

The  department  of  school  lunches, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  "Good  health 
card"  that  has  proved  effective.     It  is 


printed  by  the  students  of  the  vocational 
school  and  contains  on  the  reverse  side 
a  score  card  for  recording  the  pupil's 
progress  and  standing. 


MY  GOOD  HEALTH  CARD. 


Name- 


Age. 


Height- 


Weight- 


I  should  weigh 
every  month. 


pounds.    I  should  gain  one-half  pound 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


These  TEN  things  I  do  for  my  body  so  as  to  serve  my  jjountry : 


1.  Drink  a  glass  of  water  before  each 
meal. 

2.  Drink,  at  least,  two  glasses  of  milk 
each  day,  but  never  drink  tea  or 
coffee. 

3.  Eat  regularly  three  times  a  day, 
chewing  slowly. 

4.  Eat  some  leafy  vegetable  every  day. 

5.  Bat  sweet  foods  only  after  meals; 
never  between  meals. 


6.  Brush  my  teeth  every  day. 

7.  Clean  my  finger-nails  every  day. 
Wash  my  hands  before  each  meal. 

8.  Sleep  ten  hours  every  night  with 
my  windows  open. 

9.  Have   a    bowel    movement    every 
morning. 

10.  Take  a  full  bath  more  than  once  a 
week. 


This  plan  was  continued  until  March 
of  the  present  year,  when  one  of  the 
teachers  reported  to  the  director  of  the 
milk  supply  that  class-room  weight  rec- 
ords, sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, had  been  given  to  all  the  teachers  in 
her  building,  and  that  by  carefully  meas- 
uring and  weighing  the  children  in  her 
room,  according  to  the  standard  weight 
tables,  she  had  discovered  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well  to  do,  on  account  of  pam- 
pering and  indulgence,  were  Just  as  much 
underweight  as  the  children  of  the  poor. 

"This  fact  determined  us  to  make  an 
effort  to  help  all  underweight  children, 
regardless  of  their  financial  condition," 
writes  Edith  M.  Hawley,  director  of  milk 
supply  in  the  Huntington  County  schools. 

"  We,  therefore,  had  every  child  In  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools  weighed  and 
measured,  and  were  appalled  to  find  that 
20  per  cent,  or  342,  one  out  of  every  five, 
were  from  10  to  32  per  cent  under- 
weight. We  find,  however,  that  our 
figures  corroborate  the  estimate  given  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of 


the  United  States  are  10  per  cent  or  more 
underweight. 

"  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  child-health 
organization,  says  that  every  child  who 
is  as  much  as  10  per  cent  underweight  is 
to  be  classified  as  a  malnourished  child 
and  is  seriously  in  need  of  attention. 
The  names  of  these  342  children  have 
been  carefully  tabulated  and  will  be 
handed  to  the  school  nurse  on  the  1st  of 
September  to  be  especially  examined  and 
looked  after  during  the  coming  year. 

"  As  soon  as  we  discovered  that  the 
condition  of  our  children  was  so  alarm- 
ing, we  published  the  weight  tables  in  the 
local  papers,  urging  all  the  parents  in  tlic 
county  to  study  them  carefully  and  if 
they  found  their  children  to  be  under- 
weight to  give  them  milk  with  their 
meals;  and  if  they  could  possibly  afford 
to  do  so,  to  send  25  cents  a  week  to  a 
school  so  that  the  children  could  have 
milk  at  10  and  at  3.  Of  course  we 
furnished  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  It. 

(Continued  on  page  8.)  . 
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DISCUSSES    ARMY    TRADE 
•     TESTS  FOR  INDUSTRY. 
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Bureau  of  Education  Circular  Treats  of 
Personal  Experience  in  Army — Ap- 
plication to  Tracle  School  Held 
Doubtful. 


Can  the  Anuy  methods  of  testing 
recruits  be  used  in  industry? 

Til  is  question  is  rnised  and  answered 
in  Indu.strial  Education  Circular  No.  4, 
of  tlie  Bureau  of  Education,  which  gives 
tlie  opinion  of  Armj'  officers,  university 
professors,  and  Industrial  engineers  on 
problems  connected  with  the  Army  trade 
tests  and  their  possible  applications  for 
education  and  Industry. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  Swan,  a  consulting 
engineer,  of  Indianapolis,  says: 

"  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with 
personnel  work  in  the  Army  believe 
firmly  that  in  solving  the  tremendous 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  rapid  as- 
sembly and  organization  of  a  vast  Army, 
verification  of  earlier  partially  tried  prin- 
ciples and  the  development  and  proving 
of  new  ones  have  co-ne  about  and  are  now 
available  for  application  in  large  part  to 
Industrial  problems  of  civil  life. 

Should  b«  AdaptMl  to  Indaitry. 

"  The  tests  developed  were  on  the  basis 
of  Army  requirements  only.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  they  can  be  bodily  trans- 
planted to  civilian  industry,  but  the  use 
of  the  Array  trade  tests  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  devising  special  tests  to 
locate  latent  ability  or  check  actual 
manual  skill  and  trade  knowledge,  with- 
out the  tedious  process  of  writing  to  for- 
mer employers,  from  whom  often  an  un- 
fair, extravagant,  or  no  answer  at  all 
was  received.  They  also  short-circuit  the 
more  or  less  common  practice  of  *try 
out,*  which  often  drags  out  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  only  to  end  often  in  disap- 
pointment on  both  sides." 

Tests  of  the  Trade  School. 

Lieut.,  Col.  W.  V.  Bingham,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  gives  It 
as  his  opinion  in  the  bureau's  circular 
that  in  the  present  form  the  Army  tests 
can  not  be  directly  useful  to  a  trade 
school.    He  says: 

"  We  have  worked  out  thus  far,  in  each 
trade,  just  a  single  standardized  test.  It 
represents  a  sample  only,  and  not  a 
thorough  or  comprehensive  examination. 

"  Consider  the  test  for  pattern  makers, 
for  example.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  this  test 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  instruction  in 
pattern  making  in  your  school:  (1)  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  mak- 
ing tho  instruction  emphasize  those  points 
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"COME  BACK,  BOY,  COME  BACK! 

The  Story  of  One  Who  Fooled  His  Time  Away. 

(As  told  in  the  Sumner  County  High  School  News  Letter,  Wellington,  Kans.) 


Less  than  15  years  ago  I  sat  as  a 
student  in  the  Sumner  County  High 
School  and  gazed  out  on  the  city  of  Wel- 
lington. Then  we  met  in  the  "  old  build- 
ing" and  from  some  of  the  classrooms 
upstairs  a  student  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  back  seat  could  see  well 
the  town  to  the  southeast. 

To  me,  as  I  gazed  out  the  window  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  thought  came, 
"Boy,  you're  needed  down  there.  Don't 
you  realize  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
waiting,  waiting  with  bated  breath,  for 
you  to  step  into  the  whirl  and  grind  of  its 
commercial  life?" 

And  then  this  will-o'-the-wlsp  thought 
would  hypnotize  me  with  wonderful  ease 
and  I  would  forget  I  sat  In  a  classroom. 
I  would  fall  to  hear  my  name  when  called 
upon  to  recite.  I  would  see  nothing.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  time  was  being  fooled 
away  by  sitting  in  a  classroom  of  a  high 
school. 

My  friend,  are  you  being  led  astray  by 
such  a  will-o'-the-wisp? 

Did  you  think  such  idle  dreams  last 
year  when  In  your  classroom?  And  do 
you  now  hesitate  to  return  to  school  for 
another  year,  or  maybe  for  two  years? 
Have  you  just  about  completed  the  course 
and  are  you  now  thinking  that  you  are 
leady  to  step  Into  the  torrents  with  which 
the  world,  commercially,  is  swept? 

If  so,  stop !     Yes,  stop !     And  think ! 

One  day  I  was  so  weak  as  to  go  the  way 
of  that  will-o'-the-wisp.  And  now  I  plod 
and  trudge  along,  learning  strenuous 
ways  that  I  should  have  learned  during 
those  days  of  idle  dreaming.  Now  I 
realize  more  and  more  that  the  world  is 

which  the  instructor  knows  are  to  bo 
tested  later.  (2)  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  imiwsslble,  to  prevent  coaching  for 
the  test.  (3)  It  would  be  fatal  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  tests  to  have  the  details 
become  generally  known,  as  would  be  the 
case  after  they  had  been  use<l  a  few 
times. 

**  I  believe,  however,  that  out  of  these 
and  subsequent  studies  there  will  emerge 
something  In  the  form  of  a  series  of 
graduated  tests  by  which  the  progress  of 
students  may  be  measured  from  time  to 
time.  The  Idea  of  objective  standards  is 
likely  to  permeate  education  more  and 
more,  and  educational  practice  will  be 
modified  by  this  fact.  The  experience  of 
the  Army  has  given  a  great  impetus  in 
the  direction  of  working  toward  the  goal 
of  objective  tests." 


looking  for  no  man.  The  world  is  amply 
Able  to  take  care  of  itself.  How  often 
have  we  thought  the  world  would  almost 
cease  to  whirl  if  so-and-so  passed  from  us. 
And  the  next  morning  the  world's  news 
wires  would  flash  the  word  of  his  sudden 
death.  V   But  still  the  world  moves  on. 

Listen,  young  man !  The  point  Is  this. 
Realize,  right  now,  as  you  stai^d  on  the 
verge  of  completing  your  high-school 
course,  that  It  Is  the  opportunity  of  your 
life.  Your  opportunity  is  not  out  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  waiting  around  some  big 
factory,  or  store,  or  bank.  It  is  not  on 
some  street,  or  along  a  river,  or  floating 
on  a  lake.  It  is  right  in  yourself.  It's 
your  head,  young  man,  it's  your  head! 
Just  now  you  are  at  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical periods  of  your  life.  Don't  make  the 
fatal  mistake  of  not  finishing  your  high- 
school  course. 

Not  long  after  I  had  quit  school  I  was 
talking  to  a  merchant — one  who  had 
plodded  along  between  cash  and  credit 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
became  somewhat  confidential  in  our  talk, 
and  during  the  conversation  I  dropped  a 
regret  for  having  quit  school.  And  right 
there  that  old  merchant  gave  me  a  con- 
fession which  would  be  that  of  90  per 
cent  of  those  who  make  failures  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  world.  In  part  it 
was  as  follows : 

"  Young  man.  If  there  Is  any  way  for 
you  to  get  back  to  school,  go !  Don't  wait. 
I  believe  that  the  reason  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded Is  because  I  did  not  have  the  foun- 
dation, educationally,  on  which  to  build. 
I  didn't  go  to  school.  What  I  had  when 
I  started  business  was  the  Increase  In 
the  price  of  some  land  which  I  had  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  by  hard  work.  That 
Increase  you  see  represented  by  this  stock 
of  goods,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  It  serve  me  as  It  should,  because  I 
don't  have  the  education.  It's  education, 
boy,  that  counts  in  this  w^orld;  that  Is, 
education  that's  rightly  obtained  and 
then  rightly  applied.  Show  me  the  boy 
who  has  gone  through  high  school,  and 
I'll  show  you  a  man  who  succeeds  unless 
an  act  of  providence  strikes  him  back." 

And  the  more  I  study  the  old  mer- 
chant's statement,  the  more  I  believe  that 
he  was  right. 

"  Education,  at  home  a  friend ;  abroad, 
an  Introduction ;  in  society,  an  ornament ; 
in  solitude,  a  solace."  And  that  is  what 
you  are,  right  now,  young  man,  about  to 
put  from  you. 

Don't  do  It !  Come  back  to  school  and 
finish  the  school's  course. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


THE  WAR  IN  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  SCANDANAVIA. 

"Though  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  heen  spared  the  ravages  of  war," 
writes  Peter  H.  Pearson  in  his  review  of 
the  schools  of  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and 
Holland  for  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
'*  there  has  not  been  a  day  during  the 
struggle  when  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  it  was  not  Imminent.  Similarity  of 
geographical  location  with  their  full  In- 
dependence similarly  endangered  has 
brought  about  a  degree  of  unity  among 
these  countries  which  would  not  have 
been  effected  readily  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

"To  help  ward  off  threatened  hard- 
sliips,  teachers  and  pupils  offered  their 
pei*sonal  labor  in  various  productive  ca- 
pacities. Though  the  measures  taken  In 
different  countries  were  generally  similar, 
they  assumed  in  Norway  an  organized  and 
practical  directness  worthy  of  note.  In 
many  cities  of  this  country  the  pupils 
were  organized  into  classified  working 
groups.  Under  the  leadership  of  their 
teachers  they  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  calls  for  help  on  the 
farms.  Again,  the  school  gardens  and 
every  other  available  plat  of  ground  were 
handed  over  to  their  management  and 
tilled  under  the  direction  of  experts,  who 
applied  the  most  efficient  methods  of  in- 
tensive farming. 

"  Besides  specific  lines  of  work  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  teachers,  the 
pupils'  labor  was  made  generally  avail- 
able to  employers  in  the  cities.  In  former 
years  child  labor  was  permitted  to  an 
extent  that  to  us  would  seem  to  endanger 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  But  it  now 
appears  that  the  authorities  are  permit- 
ting it  only  under  strict  registration  of 
tlie  pupils'  age,  hours,  health,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  work.  In  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  there  is  an  effort  made  to  have 
the  teachers  of  the  city  cooperate  with 
the  employment  bureau  in  placing  the 
labor  of  pupils.  One  man  teacher  and 
one  woman  teacher,  selected  for  their 
interest  in  the  pupils,  assist  the  regular 
city  officials." 


FART-TIME    SCHOOL    PLAN    AT    NOTTING- 
HAM, ENGLAND. 

The  Nottingham  education  committee 
recently  gave  Its  approval  to  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
imrt-time  continuation  school,  at  one  of 
tlie  large  manufacturing  establishments 
located  here,  for  the  part-time  instruc- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  in  their  employ- 
ment, according  to  a  dispatch  forwarded 
by  Vice  Consul  Leroy  Webber. 


The  approximate  number  of  young  peo- 
ple involved  is  1,100  (about  300  boys  and 
800  girls).  "It  is  understood,"  writes 
Consul  Webber,  "  that  the  local  firm  in- 
terested In  this  new  departure  will  pro- 
vide three  classrooms  and  their  gym- 
nasium free  of  charge  for  continuous 
instruction  of  four  classes,  thereby  giving 
accommodations  for  education  during  one 
half  day  a  week  for  about  1,200  scholars. 

"In  order  to  insure  that  the  work  of 
the  classes  shall  be  really  educational  and 
to  exclude  all  danger  of  *  vocational  * 
training,  the  school  will  be  unt'er  the  full 
control  of  the  local  educational  authori- 
ties, who  will  appoint  and  pay  the  teach- 
ers, and  arrange  the  curriculum  in  con- 
ference with  the  educational  superintend- 
ent of  the  local  firm. 

"The  teaching  at  the  center  will  be 
largely  individual,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each  class  will  not  exceed 
30.  Each  half  day  session  will  be  not 
less  than  3i  hours,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
overstrain  of  the  staff,  two  men  and  four 
women  teachers  will  be  appointed  at 
intermediate  or  secondary  school  rates  of 
payment,  according  to  qualification  and 
experience." 


NBWCASTLB    TBACHEH8    ASK     ADVISORY 
COUNCILS. 

Teachers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, have  presented  a  program  of  educa- 
tional reconstruction  to  the  education  au- 
thorities and  the  public.  Besides  free 
secondary  schools,  continuation  schools, 
organized  adult  education,  and  child  wel- 
fare, the  teachers  ask  for  the  immediate 
setting  up  of  "  an  educational  advisory 
council  In  connection  with  the  education 
committee  to  have  the  power  to  initiate, 
criticize,  and  reporf  upon  educational 
proposals,  and  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  education  committee, 
representatives  of  all  grades  of  teachers 
elected  by  the  teachers'  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  other  bodies  interested 
in  education,  provided  that  executive 
powers  remain  as  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lancaster  Education  Authority." 

CITIZENS    OF    ZURICH    VOTE    LARGE 
INCREASES  FOR  CITT  TEACHERS. 

When  the  voters  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, voted  on  the  salaries  of  city  em- 
ployees on  May  25,  they  established  in- 
creases ranging  from  21  to  88  per  cent 
over  wages  paid  since  1917,  and  from  56 
to  170  per  cent  over  those  paid  before 
1P17.  Especially  noteworthy,  asserts 
Consul  Donegan  in  his  report,  are  the 
increases  In  salary  for  teachers,  from 


6,600  francs  ($1,273.80)  to  8,700  francs 
($1,679.10)  for  the  lower  class,  and  from 
7,600  francs  ($1,466.80)  to  9.900  francs 
($1,9.10.70)  for  the  higher  class.  The 
new  law  also  provides  that  women  teach- 
ers shall  henceforth  receive  the  same 
salary  as  men.  All  new  wages  will  be 
retroactive  from  April  1,  1919,  excepting 
the  wages  of  teachers,  wblch  will  be  re- 
troactive from  January  1, 1919.  The  law 
was  accepted  on  May  25  by  a  popular 
vote  of  25,537  to  2,949. 


HOW  HUNTINGTON.  IND^   HELPS  UNDER- 
WEIGHT SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


(Continued  from  page  6.) 

*A  local  milk  firm  furnished  us  pas- 
teurized milk  at  5  cents  a  pint  and  we 
furnished  straws  so  that  the  children 
could  drink  half  of  it  in  the  morning  and 
the  remainder  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
children  whose  parents  had  cows,  brought 
their  own  milk.  In  fact,  the  children 
were  crazy  about  their  mid-session 
lunches,  some  of  the  overweight  children 
even  crying  because  they  couldn't  drink 
milk  with  the  other  children.  Where  it 
was  found  that  pasteurized  milk  did  not 
agree  with  a  child,  malted  milk  was 
recommended. 

"The  results  were  far  more  than  we 
ever  dreamed  of  In  so  short  a  time,  the 
children  not  only  gaining  satisfactorily 
in  flesh  and  strength,  but  also  in  mental 
vigor  and  in  good  nature.  The  parents 
said  that  instead  of  their  coming  home 
at  noon  tired  and  cross,  they  were  good- 
natured  and  rested.  In  one  case  a  mother 
told  us  her  child  never  could  have  kept 
up  her  violin  lessons  without  her  mid- 
session  lunch.  The  teachers  said  the 
children  did  much  better  work  after  the 
10  o'clock  lunch,  as  many  of  them  ate 
very  little  breakfast  and  were  positively 
hungry  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren even  made  promotions  who  could 
not  have  done  so  otherwise. 

"The  children  and  parents  have  en- 
tered into  this  work  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, the  children  feeling  that  they  must 
pass  the  physical  tests  as  well  as  the 
mental.  The  Huntington  Local  0)uncil 
including  every  mothers*  club  In  the  city, 
is  giving  us  its  stron^r  support  as  well 
as  many  ministers  and  physicians.  Tliis 
fall  we  shall  extend  this  campaign 
throughout  the  county. 

"We  in  Huntington  CJounty  are  de- 
termined to  push  this  matter  with  the 
utmost  vigor  and  enthusiasm  until  our 
children  enjoy  strong  and  vigorous 
bodies.  We  are  very  fortunate  In  bdng 
aided  by  medical  Inspection  and  by  a 
school  nurse  who  will  follow  up  their 
work.  Poor  teeth,  large  adenoids,  or  In- 
fected tonsils  as  well  as  dIsol)ed!«ice  to 
the  laws  of  health  are  causes  of  under- 
weight." 
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AMESICAN  S€HOaL  B(^Y»  JkHfU  GISLS  T» 
COBBESPONB  WITB  fBENClL 


Bureau  of  French- American  Ecluaiifonai  Camspom&cmee 
EfltabUahed— SyBten  ef  Weekly  Lettenr  PUnmetf. 


With  the  approval  erf  the  Deportment  ol  Staie  and 
the  United  States  Bixveati  of  Edmeation,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  Minigtry  of  Education,  there 
will  be  operated  in  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
the  coming  school  year,  a  National  Bureau  of  French- 
American  Edueatiou  Cor- 
respondence, to  be  loe»ted 
at  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  new  bureau  will  pro- 
mote correspondence  be- 
tween hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pupils  in  France 
who  are  studying  Eng- 
lish and  the  pupils  in 
America  who  are  study- 
ing French. 

The  bureau  will  obtain  ffom 
each  teacher  of  French  in  the 
United  States  the  list  of 
pupils  recommended  for  corre- 
spondence. Similar  lists  wiU 
be  obtained  from  the  teachers 
of  English  in  France.  For 
each  pupil  there  will  be  given 
personal  data  as  to  age,  ser, 
preparation,  and  main  Inter- 
ests, so  that  the  bureau  may 
select  the  best-suited'  corre- 
spondents for  each  individual 
pupil.  Boys  will  correspond 
with  boys,  and  girls  with  girls. 
From  the  bureau,  teachers  in 
America  will  receive  a  list  of 

carefully  selected  French  correspondents,  so  distributed  in  all 
the  representative  French  and  Beigian  centers  and  the  war  area 
that  there  will  be  the  maxim«cm  benefit  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 
For  French  and  Bfelglan  classes,  there  will  be  a  similar  repre- 
sentation of  American  centers. 

The  plan  is  that  the  Freneh  and  American  correspondents  ex- 
change weekly  educational  letters,  each  writing  first  in  his  own 
language  and  later  fn  tfee  language  of  his  foreign  correspondent. 
Linguistic  training  wfU  not  Iw  the-  o«ty  educational  entf  served. 
Along  with  the  letters^  there  will  be  a  fine  occhange  of  historfcal, 
artistic,  geographical,  manufactural,  commercial,  and  home-life 
material  and  information,  clippings,  picture  postals,  kodak 
(CODtinoed  on  page  8.) 
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HOUSE  PASSES  BETIREMENT  BILL  POttF  ^»^' 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS. 


.    be  Copied  hf   States 
Woit  oi  TeseiKfs. 


Will 
Pay  TrifciiU  to 


WHAT  THE  SOQSE  BELL  FOS  TEACHEBS'  BE- 
TTBRlffEMT  PBOVIBES. 


There  shall  be  deduoted  from  the  basic  salary  of 
every  teaeher  ia  the  public  sohools  of  the  Bistrict  ol 
Coluflillia  every  year  as  amount  soJBicieiLt,  with  iiih 
terest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  annually, 
to  purchase  an  annuity  eq.iial  to  1  per  cent  of  Ma  an^ 
nual  basic  salary  fox  eack  year  of  his  whole  term  of 
service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  40  years  after  this 
legislation  goes  into  effect  on  an  annual  basic  salary 
of  $800,  enough,  money  will  have  been  deducted  from 
hi»  salary  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  to  buy  him  an 
annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  expectaney  of  Ufe  after 
retirement  of  1  per  cent  of  $800,  or  $8,  multiplied 
by  40,  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
service,  makiag  $320  per  yeas. 

It  is  ftgured  that  the  deduction  f«r  teachers  who 
eftter  the  service  and  tcadi  for  40  years  will  be  ap- 
^roadmatdy  4  per  eeni  of  their  salary  each  year;  or 
^Xt  per  year  te  the  teacher  who  reo^vea  a  banc 
salary  of  |80d  per  year.  The  amaunt  will  be  greater 
for  those  who  enter  the  service  later  in  life  and  for 
thoee  who  have  been  teadung  a  number  of  years  at 
r  the  time  the  law  gees  inte  effcet,  but  the  Wk  provides 
tlu^  the  deduetion»  wbaJl  in  no  ease  exceed  S  per  cest 
of  the  teaeker'a  asaniaal  basic  salary. 


The  House  of  Aepresentatives  passed  the  bill  oa 
August  26  providing  for  retiirem^at  ol  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  vote  was  154^  to  5a.  A 
similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  sesskm,  so 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  passage  of  the 

bill.  The  legislation  will 
affect  the  2^0  teachers 
now  einploy^  in  the 
Washmgtoft  city  schools, 
some  50  of  whom  are 
eligible  for  immediate 
retirement. 


The  bill  is  of  the  con- 
tributory type.^  In  his 
statement  describing  it 
Representative  Mapes, 
chairman  of  the  District ' 
Committee  and  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  said: 

It  is  believed  that  this  bm 
is  based  upon  the  best  and 
most  approved  prinieples  of 
teachers'  retirement  legisla- 
tion. Those  interested  in  it 
have  been  working  upon  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  they 
feel  that  the  bm  comes  as 
nearly  being  Itaanclally  sound 
as  it  Is  possible  to  make  this 
cla&s  of  legislation.  The  prin- 
ciples adopted  In  recent  legis- 
lation in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  IMassnchusetts 
have  been  followed  in  general  outline  In  drafting  the  bill. 

Th6  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
of  the  District  who  will  be  persoaally  afleeted  by  tt»  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  tlie  Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  by  various  citizens'  associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict. A  bill  similar  in  all  essential  features  passed  the  Senate  In 
the  last  Congress.  Tfcat  bill  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  District  and  about  94  per  cent  of  them  Indorsed  It 
unqualifiedly,  the  other  6  per  cent  criticized  some  of  Its  features, 
but  only  1  opposed  It  absolutely,  and  he  stated  that  he  did  so 
because  he  did  not  believe  In  any  form  of  pension  legfalatlon. 

In  the  last  few  years  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers*  retirement  legislation  by  the  National  Educa- 
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tloDal  Association  and  by  the  Oamegle 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  with  a  view  of  formulating  a 
plan  which  would  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls that  the  States  have  gotten  into.  It 
is  attempted  in  this  bill  to  incorporate 
the  sound  principles  adopted  by  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  recommended  by  these 
organizations. 

Contributory  Plan. 

It  has  been  learned  from  experience 
that  it  Is  just  as  difficult  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  out  of  teachers*  retire- 
ment funds  as  it  is  out  of  anything  else. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  it.  It  adopts 
the  contributory  plan— every  teacher  in 
the  service  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
fund.  It  proposes  to  deduct  out  of  his 
salary  from  year  to  year  enough  to  buy 
a  certain  annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
after  his  retirement,  and  to  that  annuity 
the  District  is  to  add  its  contribution  of 
$10  per  year  for  every  year  that  the 
teacher  has  taught  In  its  schools. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  basic  salary  of  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  every  year  an  amount 
sufficient,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  compounded  annually,  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  egual  to  1  per  cent  of 
his  annual  basic  salary  for  each  year  of 
his  whole  term  of  service.  That  means 
that  if  a  teacher  teaches  40  years  after 
this  legislation  goes  into  effect  on  an 
annual  basic  salary  of  $800  enough 
money  will  have  been  deducted  from  his 
salary  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  to  buy 
him  an  annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
pectancy of  life  after  retirement  of  1  per 
cent  of  $800,  or  $8,  multiplied  by  40.  .the 
number  of  years  that  he  has  been  In  the 
service,  making  $320  per  year.  It  is 
figured  that  the  deduction  for  teachers 
who  enter  the  service  and  teach  for  40 
years  will  be  approximately  4  per  cent 
of  their  salary  each  year,  or  $32  per  year 
for  the  teacher  who  receives  a  basic 
salary  of  $800  per  year.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  more  for  those  who  enter  the 
service  later  in  life  and  It  will  be  more 
for  those  who  have  been  teaching  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  th^  time  the  law  goes  into 
effect,  but  the  bill  provides  that  the 
deductions  shall  In  no  case  exceed  8  per 
cent  of  the  teacher's  annual  basic  salary. 

Hopes  LeffUlation  Will  be  Copied  by  States. 

Congressman  Fess,  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
expressed  the  hope  that  whatever  teach- 
ers' pension  legislation  Congress  passed 
might  be  used  as  a  model  by  the  States. 
He  said : 

"I  think  the  schools  of  the  District 
are  being  placed  on  a  basis  that  ought  to 
operate  very  largely  as  a  model  system 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS  TO  BE  EDUCATED. 


Canadian  Province  Plans  to  Look  After  Schooling  Up  to  Age  19 — Children  of 
Deceased  and  Disabled  Soldiers  Affected. 


To  make  certain  that  the  education  of 
soldiers'  orphans  shall  not  cease  at  age 
16,  when  the  pension  aid  stops,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  Is  plan- 
ning a  scheme  of  assistance  that  will 
carry  the  boy  or  girl  for  three  years  be- 
yond age  16,  or  until  he  or  she  has  ob- 
tained the  standing  required  for  entrance 
to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  or  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  In  a  state- 
ment transmitted  through  the  State  De- 
partment, Jesse  H.  Johnson,  American 
consul  at  Reglna,  says : 

"The  matter  was  Introduced  In  the 
Saskatchewan  legislature  on  February  1 
of  this  year  by  Capt  F.  B.  Bagshaw, 
M.  L.  A.,  representing  the  Canadian  sol- 
diers In  Belgium,  who  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  provincial  assistance  In  educat- 
ing the  orphans  of  soldiers  or  the  chil- 
dren of  totally  disabled  soldiers.  Pre- 
mier Martin  announced  at  the  time  that 
the  matter  would  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  and  ex- 
pressed his  warm  approval  of  such  a 
step. 

"The  Dominion  ot^t  In  council  af- 
fecting pensions  provides  that  the  pen- 
sions payable  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  deceased  or  disabled  soldiers  shall 
cease  when  such  children.  In  case  of  boys, 
reach  the  age  of  16,  and  In  the  case  of 
girls,  the  age  of  17. 


for  the  whole  country,  and  for  that,  as 
an  additional  reason,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  that  whatever  legislation  on  thi^ 
particular  issue  Is  written  shall  be  model 
legislation,  that  It  may  be  copied,  if 
necessary,  by  other  sections  and  the 
States,  perhaps. 

"  I  said  In  the  opening  that  I  am  not 
favorable  to  the  Idea  of  pensions  in- 
herently. It  is  more  or  less  offensive  to 
me.  I  would  do  as  some  suggested — ^pay 
better  salaries  to  avoid  the  needs  of  a 
pension — but,  my  friends,  you  will  not 
do  It,  and  there  is  no  use  to  talk  about 
it,  and  that  argument  can  not  be  practi- 
cally urged  against  this  measure  for  that 
very  reason. 

"  When  you  arrange  for  a  fund  to  retire 
upon,  which  is  largely  supported  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  as  in  this  proposed 
measure,  it  cuts  out  the  objections  that 
might  be  had  toward  thejj^nsion  system, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  this  bill  is 
written  on  the  right  plan  and  will  become 
a  model  throughout  the  country  for  pub- 
lic school-teachers*  retirement" 


"  Capt  Bagshaw  and  Col.  Cross  stated, 
and  Premier  Martin  agreed,  that  it  was 
very  desirable  the  education  of  such  chil- 
dren should  not  cease  by  reason  of  ina- 
bility of  parents  or  guardians  to  provide 
their  further  education.  The  plan  as 
now  prepared  makes  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

"  The  children  enfltled  to  benefit  shall 
be  residents  of  Saskatchewan,  children 
of  soldiers  who  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
listment or  drafting  were  residents  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  They  will  be 
children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  16 
years,  of  deceased  or  totally  disabled  sol- 
diers, on  whose  behalf  the  pension  allow- 
ance has  been  made  under  any  order  In 
council  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
affecting  the  pensions  of  members  of  the 
force. 

"The  amount  of  assistance  will  in  no 
case  exceed  the  sum  of  $240  for  the  scho- 
lastic year,  dating  from  September  1  In 
any  year  to  June  SO  In  the  year  next  fol- 
lowing." 

A  KANSAS   HIGH   SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  ON 
LOSING  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

[From  the  Sumner  County  High  School  News- 
Letter.] 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  the  rich- 
est agricultural  county  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  content  Itself  with  paying  less 
than  the  highest  wages  for  the  teachers 
who  provide  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county.  A 
one-horse  drayman  did  some  work  for  the 
high  school  principal  the  other  day,  haul- 
ing tin  cans  and  other  Junk  away.  Prob- 
ably his  services  were  not  overvalued,  but 
they  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1,800  a 
year.  The  highest  salary  paid  any 
teacher  In  Sumner  County  High  School 
would  have  to  be  Increased  20  per  cent  to 
equal  the  Junk  drayman's  hire.  The 
average  salary  of  the  lady  teachers  would 
have  to  be  more  than  doubled  If  their 
work  Is  to  be  valued  by  the  community  as 
equal  in  value  to  the  work  of  the  tin-can 
drayman." 

A  reading  course  established  for  grad- 
uate klndergartners  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  last  year  has  resultitd  in  an 
enrollment  of  readers  from  every  part 
of  the  country.- 

The  new  Pennsylvania  salary  bill  gives 
Increases  of  25  per  cent  to  teachers  re- 
ceiving less  than  $100  a  month,  20  per 
cent  Increase  to  those  between  $100  and 
$150,  15  per  cent  between  $150  and  $200, 
and  10  per  cent  for  all  over  $200, 
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SCHOOLS  TO  HAVE  GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETIN  SERVICE. 


National  Society's  Bulletins  Now  Available  to  Teachers  Without  Cost— Will  Aid 
in  Teaching  History  and  Geography. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  GEOGBAFHIC  NEWS  BTrXiIETIRS. 


The  bulletins  prepared  by  the  Kational  Geographio  Society  for  the  use 
of  schools  are  issued  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  the  set  of  six  will  be 
sent  weekly  to  schools  upon  written  request  to  the  Boiean  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'  Teachers  may  apply  individually;  principals  may  apply  for  copies  neces- 
sary for  teachers  (not  for  individual  pupils)  and  for  their  school  library. 
School  superintendents  desiring  copies  for  their  entire  teaching  force 
should  correspond  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  to  methods  of  sending 
in  quantities. 


Schools  throughout  the  country  are  to 
have  the  Geographic  News  Bulletin  serv- 
ice without  cost,  as  a  result  of  arrange- 
ments just  completed  between  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

These  news  bulletins,  Unking  the  places 
and  the  peoples  in  the  daily  news  with 
their  geographic  and  historic  back- 
grounds, already  are  supplied  to  more 
than  500  newspapers. 

Many  schools  have  requested  that  these 
bulletins  be  sent  to  them  direct.  Hitherto 
the  National  Geographic  Society  was 
compelled  to  deny  these  requests,  but 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  society 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  they  will 
be  sent,  upon  application,  to  teachers  and 
to  school  libraries,  free.  Not  more  than 
one  copy  per  teacher  can  be  furnished. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
tlie  bureau  and  the  society  because  these 
bulletins  are  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  outside  aids  the  teacher  and 
pupil  can  have  in  the  study  of  geography, 
history,  literature,  and  the  languages. 
Not  only  do  present  conditions  afford  a 
peculiarly  opportune  occasion  for  better 
teaching  of  geography,  but  for  enriching 
the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned. 

In  making  the  offer  in  behalf  of  the 
society,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hildebrand  says : 

"  The  war  may  have  turned  the  world 
abruptly  to  new  paths  and  unknown 
ways ;  but,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint, 
it  has  blasted,  amazing  communication 
trenches  with  the  past. 

"  Consider.  When  you  studied  Shake- 
speare and  Bullfinch,  your  interest  In 
*  Othello  *  was  not  intensified  by  finding 
that  Cyprus,  scene  of  u  part  of  that  play, 
and  the  place  where  Aphrodite  was  bom 
of  the  sea  foam,  was  mentioned  In  news- 
paper headlines. 

Strmnee  Sonndias  Namet. 
"  Back  In  1914  the  front  pages  of  news- 
papers began  to  be  peppered  with  strange 


sounding  names  of  obscure  places  and  lit- 
tle known  peoples.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  was  the  target  for  frantic 
inquiries  about  these  new  settings  and 
actors  in  the  world  drama.  It  was  to 
meet  this  demand  for  accurate  Informa- 
tion that  the  society  instituted  the  Geo- 
graphic News  Bulletins. 

"  If  this  tidal  wave  of  new  geography 
hit  the  newspapers  first,  its  full  swell  now 
is  upon  the  schoolhouses.  As  citizens, 
teachers  recognize  most  keenly  that  the 
war  has  made  the  world  a  new  place  to 
live  in;  and,  professionally,  they  know 
that  it  lias  made  the  schoolroom  a  dif- 
ferent place  to  teach  in. 

Bermada  SappUad  Colonial  Powdor. 

**  If  you  are  a  history  teacher  you  will 
remind  your  class,  when  there  is  talk  of 
ceding  Bermuda  to  the  United  States  in 
part  payment  of  England's  war  debt,  that 
Bermuda  supplied  the  powder  with  which 
the  colonial  troops  drove  the  British  out 
of  Boston. 

"If  you  are  a  geography  teacher,  a 
widely  advertised  visit  of  an  Abyssinian 
mission  will  be  the  time  to  impart  to 
pupils  something  of  that  far  away  king- 
dom of  the  erstwhile  King  Menellk,  who 
never  saw  a  modem  building,  nor  an 
ocean  liner,  but  ruled  liis  kingdom  by  long 
distance  telephone. 

"It  is  such  contacts  as  these  that  the 
Geographic  News  Bulletin  service  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  seeks  to 
make.  Pupils  to-day  are  studying  maps, 
classics,  and  histories  about  places  they 
see  mentioned  in  the  morning  newspapers 
and  hear  discussed  at  the  evening  meals. 

"The  school  children  of  America  had 
some  2,000,000  fathers,  brothers,  uncles, 
or  friends,  overseas  who  are  coming  back 
to  tell  wonderful  tales  about  the  colonial 
troopers,  the  coolie  laborers,  the  swarthy 
fighters,  the  alien  hostesses,  they  met  in 
that  latter  day  Babel  behind  the  lines  In 
Prance. 


AUCKLAND    SEEKS   PRINCIPAL 
FOR    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  seeking  a 
principal  for  the  Auckland  Training  Col- 
lege, and  has  asked  the  aid  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  bringing  the  attention  of 
American  schoolmen  to  the  vacancy. 

In  his  announcement  Secretary  B.  C. 
Purdie,  of  the  Auckland  Education  Board, 
says: 

"  The  salary  is  £650  a  year,  increasing 
by  annual  increments  to  £700  a  year,  and 
there  are  no  other  emoluments.  Actual 
traveling  expenses  by  direct  steamer  will 
be  paid  on  arrival  at  Auckland.  The 
principal  will  be  expected  to  reach  Auck- 
land by  February  1, 1920. 

"  He  will  be  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  such 
duties  to  include,  inter  alia,  the  general 
control  of  the  training  colleges  and  of 
the  normal  schools  (two  at  present)  con- 
nected therewith.  He  will,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  University  College,  act  as 
professor  or  lecturer  on  education  at  the 
Auckland  University  College.  He  will 
not  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other 
tuition  or  educational  work  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"  Three  years*  employment  will  be  guar- 
anteed, the  engagement  to  be  afterwards 
terminable  by  six  months'  notice  on  either 
side  at  any  time." 

Applications  will  be  received  until  Oc- 
tober 31,  1910.  They  must  be  made  on 
printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"  These  same  children  are  hearing  dis- 
cussions of  the  new  neighbors,  probable 
mandatories,  and  overseas  customers 
America  will  have.  When  they  have 
read  in  the  papers  that  Geneva  has  been 
made  capital  of  the  league  of  nations, 
Byron's  'Prisoner  of  Chlllon,'  Calvin's 
firm  rule,  and  the  birth  of  the  Red  Cross  ■ 
Society  will  not  seem  such  far-away 
things  to  them.  If  someone  makes  the 
mental  connection.  , 

G«offraph7  Grips  the  Arermue  Boy  or  Girl. 

"Nothing  short  of  religion  grips  the 
average  boy  and  girl  so  hard  as  geog- 
raphy— which  is  neither  a  sacrilegious 
nor  a  far-fetched  comparison  when  you 
consider  that  geography  has  to  do  with 
where  the  things  he  eats  and  wears  and 
drinks  come  from;  with  the  places  that 
he  dreams  about  and  wishes  to  visit  some 
day;  and  from  this  subjective  Interest 
his  curiosity  accrues,  in  snowball  fashion, 
in  how  the  other  fellow,  in  Greenland,  in 
Patagonia,  in  Samoa,  works,  plays,  llves^ 
and  thinks." 
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Offieial  Organ  of  the  United  SUtes  Bn- 
renit  vi  Bdocalkm,  Department  ei  the 
Interior. 

Editor.  W.  Cabsom  Rtan,  Jn. 

Terras :  School  Lm  Is  moiled  fTm  t4  StotCL 
city,  oDd  county  saperlntendents*  priaclpato  of 
hini  Bcbools,  and  a  few  other  adminlstratfre 
officers.  Additional  subscriptions,  50  cento  « 
year. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  tbe  Snpcrin- 
tendent  of  Docnraents,  Government  Prmting 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  should  be  mado 
by  cash  or  money  order.     Stampo  aro  not  no* 


EDUCATION     TO     CHECK     EXTRAVAGANT 
BUYING. 

A  campaign  of  education  to  check  the 
**  orgy  of  eztrayagant  buying  that  la  now 
going  on  in  America  and  is  one  of  tlie 
most  serioQS  causes  of  the  inflation  in 
prices"  will  be  carried  Into  the  schools 
this  fall  by  the  war-savings  societies,  ac- 
cording to  announcements  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  WiUiam  Mather  Lewis, 
director  of  the  Savings  Division,  has 
urged  the  (5,000,000  members  of  savings 
societies  throughout  the  country  to  worlc 
for  larger  membership  and  to  show  the 
people  that  prices  can  not  be  lowered  ex- 
cept by  the  systematic  practice  of  thrift 
and  increase  of  production. 

Mr.  Lewis  declared  that  the  savings 
societies  in  the  schools  should  redouble 
their  efforts  to  urge  the  practice  of  econ- 
omy among  students — and  great  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Importance  of 
this  as  it  applies  to  students  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Every  individual, 
by  denying  himself  in  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  that  are  open  to  him,  can  do  much 
toward  helping  bring  conditions  bacl£  to 
normal,  he  said.  The  continued  purchase 
of  war-savings  stamps,  ho  declared,  was 
a  very  effective  means  of  consolidating 
saving  and  investment,  so  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nation  may  be  used  toward 
the  great  increase  in  production  neces- 
sary. 

Kever  was  thrift  education  in  the 
broadest  sense  so  necessary  as  to-day. 
The  schools  can  do  a  real  service  here 
that  the  Nation  will  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. 

CHBAPNB8B    IN    EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  educa- 
tion is  the  growing  recognition  by  the 
public  of  the  wastefulness  of  cheap  edu- 
cati<»i.  Poor  education  is  almost  worse 
than  none,  and  the  community  that  com- 


promises with  its  <*ildren  by  paying  the 
person  who  Is  responsible  for  tlieir  train- 
ing leas  than  enough  to  Iceep  body  and 
soul  together  usually  gets  abovt  what  it 
deserves. 

"  Underpaid  people  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive," remarks  the  Btrasbnrg  (Va.) 
News  in  an  editorial  which  the  Richmond 
Virginian  considers  "so  timely  and  so 
applicable  to  ccmditiaiis  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  Virginia  counties  and  cities  that 
we  take  pleasure  in  printing  it** 

The  Virginia  editor  says,  in  words  that 
are  applicable  to  many  other  States  be- 
sldes  ^^Orginia : 

"  It  is  absolutely  a  waste  of  money  to 
put  poor  teachers  in  the  classroom.  So 
much  money  might  as  well  be  poured  into 
a  hoie.  With  aU  due  respect  to  any  peo- 
ple who  might  have  been  bearing  the 
cross  of  the  underpaid  teacher,  a  person 
who  will  work  for  an  average  of  $27  per 
month  in  these  times  surely  lacks  the 
ambition  that  ought  to  be  standing  before 
our  boys  and  girls  day  in  and  day  out  as 
an  example  of  success.  We  don't  want 
anything  but  the  real  robust  type  of  doers 
to  be  the  teachers  of  our  children,  and  It 
is  a  mistake  to  fill  the  schoolrooms  with 
anything  but  the  best  trained. 

"Again,  it  is  absolutely  a  waste  of 
money  to  operate  the  schools  in  a  par- 
simonious manner.  The  average  cost  of 
educating  high-school  pupils  is  in  this 
county  $37.0.7  per  year.  The  average  cost 
of  high-school  education  as  listed  for  the 
average  high  school  of  the  United  States 
as  given  In  the  report  of  United  States 
School  Commissioner  Philander  P.  Clax- 
ton  is  something  over  $80  per  year  per 
child.  Shenandoah  Ck>unty  is  almost  $50 
under  the  average  estimate  for  good 
schools.  In  Los  Angeles  and  Milwaukee 
and  Denver  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans and  othex  great  centers  that  have 
risod  to  exemplary  heights  in  education, 
the  cost  of  educating  each  child  per  year 
in  the  high  school  is  about  $125.  This 
shows  that  Shenandoah  County  is  far  in 
the  rear  of  educational  expenditure.  And 
it  means  that  she  will  have  or  is  having 
poor  schools. 

"You  can't  expect  a  man  to  stay  in 
Woodstock  or  Strasburg  and  be  the  head 
of  the  schools  and  get  $100  per  month 
for  his  labor.  Every  man  equipped  for 
such  work  has  at  least  made  an  educa- 
tional investment  in  ikimself  amounting 
to  $3,500  or  $5,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
6  or  8  years  of  his  most  virile  manhood 
he  gave.  Furthermore,  the  county  wants 
to  pay  a  girl  $27  per  month  the  year 
round  and  then  tliinks  she  is  losing  in- 
terest in  her  work  unless  she  goes  to 
a  summer  school  to  keep  in  the  pink 
of  teaching  condition.  It  surely  de- 
velops ingenuity  among  the  teaching  force 


to  try  to  make  both  ends  meet,  for  no 
one  but  a  wizard  could  accomplish  such 
ft  feat 

"Furthermore,  underpaid  people  are 
the  most  expensive.  Make  teaching  a 
lucrative  position  and  there  will  come 
to  it  an  army  of  interested,  sealous  peo- 
ple, instead  of  a  troop  of  people  who  are 
just  going  to  teach  to  fill  in  with  their 
fturming  or  to  kill  time  frem  the  high- 
sdkool  graduation  until  marriage." 


OPPOETUNITIES    FOR    ADVANCED    STUDY 

AT  EfxonnjBGflr. 

Copies  oC  a  punphlet  Issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbur^  describing  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  study  in  that  uni- 
versity have  been  furnished  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  distribution  on  re- 
quest of  American  graduate  students 
interested  in  study  abroad. 

In  the  pamphlet  the  Edinburgh  autlK>rl. 
ties  point  out  that  It  is  expected  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be 
open  to  students  beginning  their  post- 
graduate course  next  session. 

Candidates  for  this  course,  which  is 
new  to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain, 
must  be  not  less  than  21  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  study 
for  the  degree,  must  previously  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  university  study  extend- 
ing over  not  less  than  three  years,  and 
must  undertake  to  prosecute  their  studies 
or  research  during  a  period  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Ph.  D.  committee,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  two  academical 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of 
special  study  and  research  the  candidate 
Is  required  to  present  a  thesis  embodying 
the  results  of  his  work,  and  a  written  or 
oral  examination  may  also  be  required. 
No  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  un- 
less the  examiners  have  reported  that  his 
work,  as  embodied  in  his  thesis  and 
tested  by  examination  (if  any),  consti- 
tutes an  original  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge. The  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  which 
will  be  recognized  in  computing  attend- 
ance preliminary  to  admission  for  the 
degree. 

Advanced  courses  are  outlined  in  clas- 
sics, English,  French,  German,  Semitic 
languages,  logic,  metaphysics  and  history, 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology,  educa- 
ti(A,  pure  mathematics,  applied  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  history,  eco- 
nomics and  commerce,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, natural  liistory  and  zoology,  botany, 
geology,  engineering,  entomology,  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  United  States 
Commisaioner  of  EducfttiODt  -Washingtcm, 
D.  C. 
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HAND-GBENABB  BANKS  FOB  SUCCESSFUL 
GABDBNERS. 


Under  the  direction  of  fbe  savings 
directors  of  tlie  12  Federal  reserve  dis- 
tricts the  following  plans  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  hADd-grcDade  banka. 

1.  Every  boy  or  girl  meat 
earn  the  nxmey  himself  or 
herself. 

2.  A  story  must  be  written 
telling  how  the  money  is 
earned. 

3.  The  money  must  be 
earned  during  this  garden 
season. 

4.  Pupils  under  10  years  of 
age  must  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  one  war  savings  stamp, 
that  costs  $4.18  In  July  and 
$4^  when  school  is  opened  in 
September.  Pupils  over  10 
years  of  age  must  earn  two 
sayings  stamps  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  grenade  bank. 

5.  The  plan  of  distribution 
of  the  grenade  banks  in  the 
difFcrent  Federal  reserve  dis- 
tricts varies.  Principals  and 
teachers  should  communicate 
with  the  director  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  to  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  grenade  banks. 
The  following  list  gives  the 
name  and  address  of  the  direc- 
tors of  each  of  tlie  12  Federal 
reserve  districts : 

District  No.  1.— Boston, 
Mass.:  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson, 
JK^  Milk  Street. 

District  No.  2.--New  York 
City:  Guy  Bmerson,  Federal 
reserve  bank,  120  Broadway. 

District  No.  3.— Philadel- 
phia, Pa. :  B.  McLain  Watters, 
1431  Walnut  Street 

District  No.  4. — Cleveland, 
Ohio:  P.  B.  Beery,  manager 
of  war  savings,  1307  Swetland 
BuUding. 

District  No.  5.— Richmond^ 
Va.:    Albert    S.    Johnstone, 
manager,  Liberty  loan   department,   805 
East  Main  Street. 

District  No.  6.— Atlanta,  Ga. :  Silas  W. 
Davia^  director  of  savings*  War  Loan 
Organizatkm*  Federal  reserve  banlu 


District  No.  7.— Mllwankee,  Wis. :  J.  H. 
Puelicher,  415  fittst  Water  Street. 

District  No.  8.— St.  Louis,  Mo.:  L.  N. 
Wilson,  War  Loan  Organization,  210 
North  Broadway. 

District  No.  9. — Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
Arthur  R.  Bogers,  chairman.  War  Loan 


AXHomrcEHEirr. 


District  No.  11.— Dallas,  Tet:  Frank 
M.  Smith,  Federal  district  director,  War 
Loan  Organization,  Praetorian  Building. 
District  No.  12.— San  Francisco,  Calif.  : 
Samuel  Hubbard,  Federal  reserve  bank. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is   asking 
teachers  to  report  the  number  of  Garden 
Army     soldiers     who     earn 
enough  money  to  secure  hand- 
grenade  banks. 


To  the  Leaders  snd  Eiieads  of  the  United  States  School 


Garden  Army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  leave  ^  absence  Dr.  T.  H. 
Francis,  formerly  IKitetox  of  the  TTnited  States 
School  Garden  Army,  has  returned  to  his  work  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Cohtrahns  (Ohio)  Public  Sohoeb. 
The  generous  q^irit  of  ce^^eratioa  of  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education  in  loaning  Dr.  Francis  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. During  the  past  year  the  gpreater  part  of  the 
PubUe  School  Departments  and  many  Parochial  Schools 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  have  conducted  garden 
work  with  children  and  three  million  giris  and  boys 
have  enrolled  in  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army.  Many  educators  have  spoken  highly  of  the 
results  accomplished.  These  results  were  made  pos- 
sible through  the  oooperation  of  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army  will  be  con- 
tinued durii^  the  coming  year.  The  same  general 
policy  will  be  followed.  School  directed  gardening 
should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  work  of  every  city 
and  town  school.  As  the  garden  work  is  done  duru^ 
out-of -school  honrSy  time  for  academie  studies  will  not 
be  reduced. 

In  assisting  the  promotion  of  this  work  we  hope  to 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same  loyalty  that  super- 
intendents of  sehoolSi  teachers,  and  children  luive 
shown  in  the  past  Bequests  for  assistance  in  organ- 
ising and  promoting  guden  work  will  be  welcome. 
The  garden  lessons  and  posters  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  those  who  have  organized  companies.  Let  us  band 
ourselves  together  to  promote  school  and  home  g^- 
den  work  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
and  all  try  to  live  np  to  the  motto, ''  A  Garden  for  Every 
Child  and  Every  Child  in  a  Garden." 

Tours,  sincerely, 

T.  L.  BAITDALL, 

Director. 


School  Garden 
Prophecy. 


Organization,    417    First    National    Soo 
Building. 

District  No.  la— Kansas  City,  Kana : 
John  T.  Wayland,  director,  war  savings 
section.  Federal  reserve  bank. 


Perhaps  when  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  some  four  years  ago, 
declared  that  "The  most 
workable,  living  laboratory  of 
any  dimensions  Is  the  school- 
supervised  garden,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  such  a 
garden  will  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  good  school  equip- 
ment as  blackboards  and 
charts,*'  he  did  not  foresee  the 
United  tSates  School  Garden 
Army  of  1919,  with  its  mU- 
lions  of  young  soldiers;  but» 
nevertheless,  his  prophecy  is 
to-day  well  on  the  way  toward 
nation-wide  fulfillment,  as  the 
history  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  demon- 
strates. 

While  the  tangible  results 
of  the  work  of  the  millions  of 
children  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army, 
in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  are  of  great  magni- 
tude, yet  the  Intangible  results 
are  infinitely  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  Sphool  Garden 
Army  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  been  "  raising  citi- 
zens in  school-supervised  gar- 
dens." It  Is  said  that— "In 
the  garden  the  child  has 
learned  to  help  pull  the  load,'* 
and  the  little  soldiers  who 
carried  over  their  shoulder 
the  hoe  and  rake — ''  the  tools 
by  which  human  society  has 
built  its  fabric"— cultivated,  in  1918, 
some  80,000  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  nonproductive,  and 
produced  $15,000^000  of  foodstufes.  Be- 
suits  up  to  the  present  time  indicate  that 
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"  Work  in  tlie  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
hardens  the  muscles,  expands  the  chest, 
and  by  improving  the  physical  condition 
improves  tlie  efficiency  of  the  sedentary 
brain  work  of  the  schoolroom.  Regu- 
larity of  occupation  keeps  the  child  out 
of  malicious  mischief  that  leads  to  the 
juvoulle  court. 

"  Early  Interest  in  gardening,"  adds  Mr. 
Randall,  "  creates  a  love  of  the  soil  that 
will  lead  to  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vo- 
cation or  avocation  In  later  life." 

Possibly  the  biggest,  and  certainly  the 
most  outstanding,  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  School  Garden  Array,  in  which  ihore 


Reproduction  of  material  used  Itt  the  BUind- 
Grenade  Campaign  by  the  School  Garden 
Army. 

than  2,000,000  children  are  now  enrolled, 
is  the  spirit  of  national  cooperation  that 
it  has  developed.  Governors  of  States 
that  differ  widely  in  political  beliefs, 
parochial,  private,  and  public-school  of- 
ficials, chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor 
organizations,  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Women  have  united  in  working  for  the 
development  of  the  child  through  the 
medium   of   school  gardens   and   school- 
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r  the  300 
mailing 
answer- 
la  ries  of 
college  teachers  report  that  they  have 
made  some  increases.    A  detailed  list  of 
the   institutions   making   tlie   Increases, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  each 
case,  is  given  in  Higher  Education  Cir- 
cular, No.  15,  just  issued. 

Increases  of  10  per  cent  or  more  were 
granted  for  the  year  1918-19  to  full 
professors  by  134  institutions,  to  asslst- 
ant  professors  by  96  Institutions,  and  to 
instructors  by  97  institutions.  iFor  the 
coming  academic  year  (1919-20)  over 
10  per  cent  increase  will  be  paid  to  full 
professors  in  104  institutions,  assistant 
professors  in  83,  and  to  instructors  in  65. 
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PROMOTING    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 
IN  ONTARIO. 

Stimulation  of  agricultural  Interest  in 
the  youth  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  agricultural  education  in  that 
Province,  according  to  CJonsul  P.  S.  S. 
Johnson,  stationed  at  Kingston.  Ck)nsul 
Johnson  says: 

"For  the  boys  and  girls  there  are  to 
be  300  autumn  school  fairs,  each  dis- 
playing the  better  varieties  of  seed  and 
superior  live  stock.  Classes  for  the  study 
of  agriculture,  partly  interrupted  by  the 
war,  are  to  be  resumed.  Many  innova- 
tions are  to  be  made,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  each  county,  taking 
in  an  aggregation  of  over  1,000  young  men 
over  17  years  of  age." 

BUREAU   OF  EDUCATION   STUDIES   PENN- 
SYLVANIA  TOWNSHIP. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  Adams  County,  Pa.,  the  local 
school  board,  and  the  community  asso- 
ciation, the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
recently  made  a  study  of  Mount  Joy 
Township,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
consolidating  seven  1-room  schools  at  a 
point  to  be  decided  upon  by  representa- 
tives of  the  bureau.  Mrs.  Katherine  M. 
Cook  and  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  both 
specialists  in  rural  education  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  made  the  study. 
The  report  of  the  investigation  will  be 
printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  show  conditions  and  to  sug- 
gest what  can  be  done  in  thousands  of 
townships  and  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

ENGLISH  CITT  INCREASES  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES. 

A  new  scale  of  teachers'  salaries.  In- 
volving an  increased  expenditure  of 
$140,933,  was  adopted  by  the  Nottingham 
educational  authorities  on  July  16,  1919, 
according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Consul 
Leroy  Webber. 

The  maximum  rates  for  the  principals 
of  secondary  schools  are  advanced  from 
$2,433  to  $3,893;  senior  masters  from 
$1,4G0  tO"  $2,190;  senior  mistresses  from 
$1,338  to  $2,068,  with  the  same  scale  of 
increases  applicable  to  teachers  of  simi- 
lar grades  employed  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  .  , 

The  changes  in  the  salaries  of  those 
employed  In  the  elementary  schools  are 
as  follows; 


Acoommodation  of 
school. 


Male  teachers: 

Up  to  250... 

250  to  400... 

400  to  500... 
Female  teachers: 

Up  to  250... 

250  to  400... 

400  to  500... 


Old  scale. 


11,070-91,216 
l,2ie- 1,362 
1,362-  1,703 

730-  878 
876-  976 
97^1,703 


New  scale. 


11,50841,708 
1,751-  1,946 
1,996-2,190 

1,362-  1,508 
1,557-1,849 
1.751-  2,068 


The  fixed  salary  to  rise  to  the  maxi- 
mum by  annual  increments  of  $75,  sub- 
ject to  reports,  and  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  to  be  made  in  recognition 
of  work. 

The  class  teachers  will  benefit  under 
the  new  increase  as  follows: 

First  assistant  mistresses  (in  mixed 
schools  under  master)  to  receive  $50 
above  principal  assistant  rate. 

Principal  assistants,  $100  above  imme- 
diate increment  on  appointment.  Maxi- 
mum, $100  beyond  that  of  certificated  as- 
sistants. 

CtrtifieaUd  atsittanis. 


Old  scale. 

Male. 

Female. 

85354876 

$487-1632 

New  scale. 

Male. 

Female. 

I63&-|1,557 

$535-81,362 

The  uncertificated  teachers,  who  in  the 
past  were  paid  at  a  very  low  rate,  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,168  for  male  teachers,  an  in- 
crease of  $632  over  the  old  scale;  and 
$1,070  for  female  teachers,  an  increase 
of  $583  as  compared  with  the  old  rate. 

In  place  of  the  set  merit  grade,  the 
authorities  reserve  the  power  to  adjust 
exceptionally  any  salary,  including  the 
granting  of  Increments  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum, according  to  the  length  of  service, 
added  responsibilities,  additional  qualifi- 
cations, or  special  report. 


COOPERATIVE  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHER-TRAINING. 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Rhode 
Island  State  College  announce  a  new  co- 
operative course  for  training  teachers. 
Any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school 
may  enter  either  institution,  and,  after 


PEW  COURSES  IN  HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERING. 


Road-Building  Programs  Creai«  De- 
mand for  Highway  Engineers — Bu- 
reau of  Education  Seeks  Facts. 


In  an  effort  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  engineering  schools  of  the  country 
are  equipped  to  meet  the  demand  for 
highway  engineers  that  is  coming  as  n 
result  of  Federal  and  State  road-buiUl- 
ing  programs,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
presidents  of  nnlversitles  and  deans  of 
colleges  and  schools  of  engineering.  In 
his  letter  Dr.  Claxton  says: 

"The  United  States  and  almost  all 
the  States  are  undertaking  an  extensive 
program  in  road  building  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  large  appropriations. 
States  and  counties  are  voting  bonds  in 
large  quantities.  The  movement  Is  com- 
parable to  that  for  railroad  construction 
three  or  four  decades  ago.  For  the  next 
10  or  20  years  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
a  large  number  of  highway  engineers  of 
the  best  type,  and  unless  they  are  sup- 
plied In  sufficient  quantity  much  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  roads  will  be 
wasted. 

"  Upon  inrestigation  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation finds  that  comparatively  few 
higher  institutions  in  this  country  offer 
definite  curricula  leading  to  a  degree  In 
highway  engineering,  although  subjects 
relating  to  highway  engineering  are  gen- 
erally taught  to  some  extent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usual  civil  engineering 
courses. 

"Information  in  regard  to  courses 
offered  in  highway  engineering  and  the 
number  of  students  taking  them  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  country  at  this 
time." 


two  years  of  successful  study,  transfer 
to  the  otA'er  for  two  years  of  additional 
study.  At  the  completion  of  the  four- 
year  course  in  college  and  normal  school, 
or  normal  school  and  college,  the  student 
may  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  education  from  the  college 
and  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school. 
The  plan  also  provides  for  an  exchange 
of  members  of  the  faculties  as  well  as  of 
students,  on  a  part-time  teaching  ar- 
rangement. Three  members  of  the  nor- 
mal-school faculty  have  been  elected  to 
professorships  in  Rhode  Island  State 
College. 
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Widening.  Seope  o£  Gommvinial'  Bdlies*^ 
tion  Deacxfbed  b;  Siipti.  Thonipioito— 
Specifti  Aptittid«B  of  Bosa  and  GMb 
Should  be  Considered. 


"  In  no  field  of  commerciai.  education' 
Is  tb^-e  greater  activity  or  need  for  edur 
cational  facilities  than  in  that  of  retail 
selling  and  retail  store  service,"  says 
Supt  Prank  V.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  Iti 
his  review  of  comnmrclal  education  fDr 
the  Bureau  of  Bducation. 

*'In  the  Immediate  future  plans  fbr 
meeting  this  need  should  be  developed. 
This  attempt  will  mean  the  development 
of  a  new  department  of  business  educa- 
tion, with  specially  qualified' teachers- and 
witb  metliods  of  procedure  specifically, 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  sought. 

Manx  CiUei  ExpcrliMntiiir  WltU  fliHiii bW^i 

"At  the  present  time  many  cities  are 
experimenting  with  courses  in  salesman- 
ship, or,  better  named^  retail  selling.  It. 
would  appear  tliat  the  procedure  of  in- 
dustrial vocational  education  had  more 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  for  courses  In 
iX'tall  selling  than. have  our  older  courses 
in  clerical  practlco.  We  have  seen  that 
our  long-establishiKl  coinmerrial  educa- 
tion has  followed  the  academic  procedure 
of  the  high  school  In  teaching  commercial 
subjects  without  field  practice.  Those 
best  qualified  to  judge  consider  that  sales- 
manship can  not  be  effectively  taught 
from  textbooks  alone  unsupplcmented  by 
actual  practice  under  supervised  condi- 
tions. We  can  not  expect  that  salesman- 
ship can  develop  as  ropidly  and  with  the 
same  facility  that,  clerical  commercial 
education  has  shown.'* 

AbMomwI  DcmanA  for  a«clcal>  WorlHn. 

•*  During  the  conditions  of  war  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  labor  market,  the  need 
for  clerically  trained 'commercial  wcrUer» 
has  been  more  apparent  than  that  of 
other  commercial  occupations.  The  wages 
offered  for  clerical  workers  has  grown 
with  the  unusual  demand.  This  condl* 
tlon  may  be  expe(!ted  to  retard  for  the 
present  the  development  of  the  teaching 
of  salesmanship.  Even  under  normal 
'conditions  the  teaching  of  salesmanship 
has  been  involved' in  the  social  prejudice 
which  seems  widespread,  namely,  that 
the  commercial  employment  of  selling 
goods  does  not  equal  (In  the  minds  of 
pupils  and  parents  at  least)  the  social 
grade  that  clerical  ^vorkers  enjoy.  Par- 
ticularly with  girls  the  vocational  motive 
is  as  apt  to  be  found  in  social  esteem  as 
in  the  wage  offered:  Employers  of  labor 
seeking  trained  sales  people  will  need' to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  affecting  public 


opinion  concerning  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  sales  person  bvftipe  oui^napils  In 
public  schools  may  be  expected  to  elect 
training  in  salesmanship  in  preference 
to-  the  pitesent  este^ned  olei4oal  oecnpa* 
tion.  Various-  investigations,  such  a» 
Cleveland  and  Minneapolis,  have  siiown 
that  selling  Is  more  seasonal  In  character 
than  In  clerical  work.  However,  any 
anals^i^xh  of  tiie  prooeBs-  ot  selling  will 
^ow  that  it  is^  an  art  for  which  training 
may  be. offered  as  truly  as  that  of  cleiieal 
oeenpailon,  but  as-  Ibng  as  there  is  keen 
competition,,  both  In  wages  and  in  sodal 
esteem  among  various  commerciai  occu- 
imtions,  we  may;  &Epeet  that  boys  and 
girls  will!  still  resort  In  greater  numtaem 
to  •  the  longr  established  and  tried  clerical: 
oeenpations« 

A  Hfi»efBl.  aisit.. 

"  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of.  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  the  province 
of  commerciai  education  is  the  recog- 
nition that  there  are  many  commercial 
occupations  other  than  those  of  book- 
keeper and  stenographer ;  that  no  boy  or 
girl  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  for, 
or  to  accept,  any  position  for  which  he 
or  she  is  not  qualified  by  maturity,  gen- 
eral eduoatiou,  and  special  training ;  that 
the  special  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taken «  into  consideration  In 
determining  the  kind  of  position  for 
which  each  one  should  be  trained,  and 
that  new  types  of  commercial  education 
must  be  developed  to  meet  newly  dis- 
covered needs  in  the  field  of  business 
training:" 


.  NEW   BDUCATIONAl-    LAWS   IN 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  at 
the  1919  session,  enacted  an  Americani- 
zation law  requiring  the  establl^mcnt  of 
evening  schools  or  day  continuation 
schools  for  teaching  the  English  language 
in  every  town  in  which  there  may  be  20 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  speak 
the  English  language  with  reasonable 
facility.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for 
200  hours  per  year  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  during  minority.  The 
State  board  of  education  establishes 
standards  for  "reasonable  facility." 
Other  educational  legislation  provides  ad- 
ditional State  support  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  superintendents  of  schools, 
increased  salaries  for  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  public  schools  and  clerks  in 
the  commissioner^  office,  raising  the 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  to  $500, 
teaching  fire  prevention  In  school,  and  fbr 
edtioatidn  of  crippled  victims  of  industry 
at  State  expense. 


EiwuiemiAimntr  m  vuofY  8iiai.l.eb 

TOWNS. 

Statistics  just  compiled  by  the  kinder- 
gai-ten  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ekluca- 
tlon  show  that  approximately  21,085 
children  were  enrolled  In  kindergartens 
in  towns  under  2,500  population  during 
the  year  1918,  in  charge  of  509  kinder- 
garten teachers.* 

The  bunner  States  fbr  itedergartens  in 
smaller -places  appear  to  be  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  former  State  with  110 
kindergarten  teachers  and  4,105  pupils, 
the  latter  State  with  78  teachers  and 
2,090- children  in  attendance  at  kinder- 
gartens in  smaller  towns.  CaliAomia  bos 
57  kindergartffli  teachers  and  2,037 
pupils  in  cities  under  2,500  population ; 
Iowa,  59  teachers  and  1,750  children; 
New.  Jerseyi,  49  teachers  and  1,912  pupils, 
and  Nebraska^  62- teachers  and  1^746  chil- 
6ren.  The  Nebraska-  figures  indicate  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  smaller  towns 
with'  kindergarten  facilitie& 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL  BOYS  AND   GIRLS  TO 
COBSESPOND  WITH  FRENCH. 


(Contluaed  from  page  1.) 
views,   etc.,   leading  up  to  the  deepest 
exchanges    of    human    sympathies    and 
ideals,  that  will  reinforce  international 
good  will. 

All  the  correspondence  coming  to  the 
members  of  a  given  dass  will  be  kept  on 
a  bulletin  board  for  the  benefit  of  teacher 
and  cla6%  At  general  exercises  in  the 
schools,  the  fbrelgn-language  classes  may 
present  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  correspondence  to  the  entire  school. 
The  bureau  will  issue  bulletins  to  the 
teachers,  showing  how  to  direct  the  pupils 
In  this  correspondence.  Colleges  and 
universities,  private  classes  and  clubs,  as 
well  as  high  schools,  are  Included  in  the 
plan. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  furnish  the  housing 
and  general  administration.  It  is  planned. 
If  funds  permit,  to  establish  within  a 
few  months,  also,  a  Spanish-American 
bureau  for  all  schools  where  Spanish  is 
taught. 

Throngh  the  cooperation  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Bducation,  all  the  schools^ 
lyc^es,  colleges,  and  universities  of 
Prance  are  responding  to  the  movement, 
so  that  many  lists  of  French  corre- 
spondents are  already  being  received. 
Any  institutions  in  America  where  French 
is  taught  or  where  there  are  students 
who  can  read  French,  as  well  as  all  pri- 
vate classes,  dubs,  or  study  circles^  will 
be  served  by  the  bureau.  Literature  and 
enrollment  blanks  will  be  sent  throughout 
the  country.  Any  institutions  or  classes 
not  otherwise  reached  may  write  to  the 
bureau. 
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APPEAL  FOR  HELP  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
OF  NORTHERN  FRANCE. 


American  Committee  Asics  Aid — ^Education  for  Years   Be- 
hind— Improvised  Schoolhouses  and  Equipment 


That  education  in  northern  France,  which  ceased  in 
1914,  can  not  i-ecommence  until  Germany  pays  the  war 
damages  to  France ;  that  French  children  for  a  genera- 
tion will  continue  to  study  on  a  25  per  cent  efficiency 
basis,  and  that  help  is  urgently  needed — these  are  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  American 
committee  for  devastated 
France.    The  report  says : 


RURAL  CONFERENCE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Fifteenth    of    Bureau's    National    Meetings    Scheduled    for 

Sioux  Falls— Betterment  of  Rural  Schools  Central 

Theme  of  Conference. 


In  response  to  invitations  from  governors,  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
North  Central  States  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
called  the  Fifteenth  Conference  on  Rural  Education 
and  Rural  Life  to  meet  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Octo- 
ber 12  to  15, 1919. 


Eilucntion  in  northern 
France  censed  in  the  autumn 
of  1914.  It  can  not  recom- 
metice  until  Germany  pays  the 
wnr  damages  to  France,  and 
France  subdivides  the  Indem- 
nity Into  the  proportions  de- 
manded by  each  department, 
canton,  and  Commune,  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of 
scliools. 

As  Germany  is  only  ex- 
pected to  pay  25  milUard 
francs  immediately  and  the 
rest  in  20  years,  the  most 
hopeful  outlook  for  French 
education  Is  one-quarter  of 
tlie  prewar  force  and  equip- 
nu  nt  within  the  next  two  de- 
cades. 

In  the  meantime  children  who  ceased  to  attend  school  In  1914 
are  five  years  in  arrears,  and  for  a  generation  will  continue  to 
study  on  a  25  per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

It  Is  part  of  the  work  of  the  American  committee  for  de- 
vastated France  to  bring  help  to  the  schools,  because  the 
future  of  France  depends  upon  the  growlug  generation  of  to-day. 

The  instructor  often  returns  to  a  ruined  village  long  before 
there  is  any  school  for  him  to  teach.  His  own  home  Is  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  he  has  to  commence  to  dig  among  the  debris  to 
find  any  buried  belongings,  and  to  erect  out  of  the  heap  of 
stones  a  shelter  for  himself.  The  Government  is  supplying  as 
fast  as  possible  wooden  barracks,  one  end  of  which  is  some- 
times partitioned  for  the  teacher  to  live  in,  the  other  end  for 
the  scholars  to  cougi-egate. 

When  the  Government  can  not  supply  the  barrack  people  of 

the  town  have  salvaged  the  corrugated  Iron  dugouts  left  by 

the  Germans  called  Niessen  huts.     These  dugouts  are  like  a 

barrel  cut  lengthwise  and  bombproof,  also  these  iron  shelters 

are    sweltering   hot   in   summer   and   bitter   cold   in   winter. 

(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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SCHOOL  NEEDS  IN  DEVASTATED  FRANCE. 

A  survey  made  in  Tuly,  1919,  showed  that  in  66 
of  the  villages  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
committee  22  improvised  schools  had  been  opened, 
and  4  were  expected  to  open  in  October.  From 
the  39  villages  still  without  instructors  or  school 
shelter,  the  children  must  walk  from  3  to  10  miles 
to  the  nearest  school. 

Compulsory  education  in  France  oeases  when  the 
pupil  is  14.  Boys  and  girls  of  14  have  no  more  school- 
ing than  they  had  five  years  ago.  Children  of  10 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write.  Babies  5 
years  old  think  war  is  the  natural  state  of  affairs. 
All  the  children  are  undernourished.  Not  one  in  the 
district  knows  the  taste  of  fresh  milk. 


Four  governors,  12  State 
superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, many  county  super- 
intendents, several  presidents 
of  State  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  and  a  large 
number  of  leaders  in  rural 
education  and  country  life 
work  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  take  part  on  the 
program  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
conference.  Many  prominent 
club  women,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  administrative 
school  officers  and  progressive 
farmers  have  been  lnvite<l  and 
many  of  them  will  be  present 
and  take  part  on  the  progranu 
Sunday,  October  12,  will  be 
••  Governors*  Day  "  at  the  con- 
ference, Gov.  Burnqulst,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Gov.  McKelvle,  of  Nebraska,  will  address  a  large 
mass  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  the  auditorium  and  at  the 
evening  session  in  the  auditorium  Gov.  Frnzier,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Gov.  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  will  be  the  speakers 
at  another  large  meeting. 
The  program  is  as  follows : 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER   12 — ^AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

2  p.  m..  Hon.  J.  M.  McConnell,  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presiding. 

Address  of  welcome,  the  mayor  of  Sioux  Falls,  the  governor 
of  South  Dakota,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  inst mic- 
tion of  South  Dakota. 

Responses:  The  governor  of  North  Dakota,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  ln.structlon  of  Texas,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  free  schools  of  West  Virginia. 

Address:  Education  As  a  Factor  In  Readjustment — Hon. 
Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  goveraor  of  Nebraska. 

Address :  The  Purpose  of  The  Conference — Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER   12 — EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Lorraine  Elizabeth  Wooster,  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans.,  presiding. 
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Address:  Hon.  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota. 

Address :  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  governor 
of  South  Dakota. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER    13 — FOBENOON    SESSION. 

9  a.  m.,  L.  N.  Hines,  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  pre- 
siding. 

The  day's  topic:  The  Status  of  Rural 
Education  in  the  States  Represented  at 
the  Conference  and  the  Program  for  the 
Improvement  of  Country  Schools  in  these 
States: 

Minnesota:  A  General  Statement  of 
Conditlons—Hon.  J.  M.  McConnell,  State 
superhitendent  of  public  instruction. 
Concrete  ExampU*s  of  What  Minnesota  is 
Doing  in  Rural  Work— Prof.  O.  O.  Swain, 
State  inspector  of  rural  schools;  Miss 
Annie  Shelland,  State  supervisor  of  rural 
schools;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pratt,  country  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Redwood  County. 

South  Dakota :  A  General  Review  of  the 
.  Situation— Hon.  Fred  L.  Shaw,  State 
superintendent  of.  public  instruction. 
Concrete  Illustrations  of  the  Forward 
Movement— Dr.  Fred  E.  Smith,  State 
high  school  inspector;  Prof.  Ernest  H. 
Notaboom,  State  rural  school  supervisor ; 
Prof.  M.  M.  Gubln,  State  director  of 
Americanization;  Mrs.  Eva  Robinson 
Dawes,  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics 

12.15  to  2.15,  Luncheon  and  social  hour. 

12.30  to  1  p.  m.,  Conference  luncheon  at 
Cataract  Hotel. 

1  to  2  p.  m.,  After-luncheon  speeches. 

Toastraaster,  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Olslaliomn  City,  Olda. 

Address:  The  Progress  Made  in  the 
Education  of  the  Mountaineers  of  the 
Soutli— Dr.  C.  N.  McAllister,  dean,  nor- 
mal department,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

Address:  The  Kirksville  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  Country  Schools— Presi- 
dent Jolm  R.  Kirk,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Kirksville,  Mo. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBEU  13 — ^AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  M.  P.  Shawkey,  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  presiding. 

Topic :  Forenoon's  topic  continued. 

Illinois:  Prof.  W.  J.  HoflPman,  State 
supervisor  of  country  and  village  schools. 

Iowa :  Hon.  P.  E.  McClennahan,  State 
supei-intondent  of  public  instruction. 

Kansas:  Hon.  Lorraine  Elizabeth 
Woostor,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Kentucky :  Dr.  C.  N.  McAllister,  Berea 
College. 

Oldahoma:  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Tennessee:  Hon.  A.  S.  Williams,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Missouri :  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Ncbraslca  :  Hon.  W.  H.  Clemmons,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

North  Dakota:  Hon.  Minnie  Nielsen, 
State  siiporintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Ohio:  Prof.  L.  s.  Ivins,  director  agri- 
cultural education.  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Kent. 

Wisconsin :  Prof.  O.  W.  Ncale,  director 
rural  education.  State  Normal  School, 
Stevens  Point. 

Texas:  Hon.  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


MONDAY,   OCTOBER   IS — ^EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Minnie  Nielson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Bis- 
mark,  N.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address :  The  American  Country  Girl — 
Mrs.  Walton  R.  Porter,  president,  South 
Dakota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Fort  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Address :  The  Rotation  Plan  in  the 
Vltallzation  of  Education— What  it  is  and 
What  it  Does,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  director 
extension  service  for  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

TUESDAY,    OCTOUER    14 — FOBENOON    SESSION. 

9  a.  m.,  Hon.  Annie  Webb  Blanton, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Austin,  Tex.,  presiding. 

Topic:  The  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  the  Various  Units  of  School 
Taxation  and  Administration. 

1.  The  State  as  a  Unit— Hon.  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools  for  West  Virginia. 

2.  The  County  as  a  Unit— Supt.  S.  W. 
Tohnson,  city  schools,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

3.  The  Township  as  a  Unit— Hon.  L.  N. 
Hines,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Indiana.' 

4.  The  District  as  a  Unit— Prof  A.  V. 
Teed,  director,  rural  education.  State 
Normal  School,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

11  a.  m,.  topic :  The  Salary  Problem  As 
Related  to  the  Supply  and  Demand  of 
Teachers  Adequately  Prepared  to  Teach 
In  the  Country  School. 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Trott,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.; 
Mr.  L.  J.  Gilkeson,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Clay  County,  Nebr.;  Supt. 
E.  R.  Edwards,  city  schools,  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.;  Miss  Alma  Langhout,  counts- 
superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak;  Supt.  Joseph  Flynn,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

12.15  to  2.15  p.  m.,  luncheon  and  social 
liour, 

12.30  to  1  p.  m.,  conference  luncheon  at 
Cataract  Hotel. 

1  to  2  p.  m.,  after  luncheon  speeches. 

Toastmaster:  Hon.  Fred  L.  Shaw, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Program  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Country  Schools.' — Mrs. 
Claude  D.  Sullivan,  national  chairman, 
rural  school  committee  for  the  general 
federation,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBEU  14 — AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  P.  E.  McClennahan, 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  presiding. 

Topic:  What  Our  Public  Educational 
Institutions  Can  and  Should  do  for  the 
Improvement  of  Country  Schools  and 
Country  Life. 

1.  The  State  University.— Inspector  A. 
A.  Reed,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

2.  The  State  Teachers'  College.— Prof. 
Macy  Campbell,  State  Teachers*  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

3.  The  State  Normal  School.— Presi- 
dent Robert  I.  Elliott,  State  Normal 
School,  Chadron,  Nebr. ;  Prof.  L.  B.  Sip- 
pie,  director,  rural  education.  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak. 

4.  The  State  Agricultural  College- 
President  Willis  E.  Johnson,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

5.  The  High  School.— Supt.  A.  A.  Mc- 
Donald,   city   schools,    Sioux   Falls,    S. 


Dak. ;  Prof.  R.  W.  Eaton,  editor.  Middle 
West  School  Review,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Prof.  J.  F.  Duncan,  State  normal  train- 
ing inspector,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

6.  The  Consolidated  Rural  School. — 
Prof.  George  S.  Dick,  State  inspector  of 
consolidated  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Mr.  Jens  Miller,  a  progressive  farmer, 
Alta,  Iowa. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14 — ^EVENING  SESSION. 

8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  presiding. 

Address:  Ten  Years  of  Rural  School 
Progress  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn. — Miss 
Charl  O.  Williams,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Illustrated  lecture :  Ten  Years  of  Rural 
School  Progress  in  Randolph  County, 
Ind. — Supt.  I^e  L.  Driver,  county  super- 
intendent of  scliools,  Winchester,  Ind. 

WEDNESDAY,     OCTOBER     15 — ^FORENOON     SES- 
SION. 

9  a.  m.,  Hon.  W.  H.  Clemmons,  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instmction,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  presiding. 

Topic :  Other  Agencies  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  Rural  Schools  and  Country  Life : 

1.  The  Free  Traveling  Library  Systems 
in  Various  States — ^ISIiss  Julia  A.  Robin- 
son, secretary  and  director  of  library  ex- 
tension, Iowa  State  Library  Commission, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.  Free  County  Public  Libraries,  as  In 
California,  Maryland,  and  Ohio — Hon. 
W.  K.  Fowler,  managing  editor,  Nebraska 
Teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

3.  Rural  School  Supervision — Mr. 
Charles  H.  Tye,  county  superintendent  of 
Schools,  Orange  City,  Iowa. 

4.  Tlie  Conservation  of  Rural  Health — 
Miss  Amalla  M.  Bengtson.  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Olivia,  Minn. 

5.  Good  Roads — Mrs.  Mary  J.  Jacob- 
son,  president,  fourth  district  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Wakonda,  S. 
Dak.;  Supt.  N.  A.  HouseU  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Madison,  Nebr. 

6.  The  Back-to-School  Campaign — Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Shortess,  associate  director. 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserves, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Miss  Nellie  I.  Appleby, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  Parker, 
S.  Dak. 

7.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Vocational  Education — ^Prof.  E. 
C.  Bishop,  interstate  director  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  leaders  In  12  States  for  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

8.  School-Directed  Home  Gardens — 
Prof.  L.  S.  Ivins,  regional  director,  United 
States  School  Garden  Army,  Kent,  Ohio. 

9.  Music  as  a  Moral  Force — Miss  Anna 
Strom  Smith,  chairman,  music  depart- 
ment. South  Dakota  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak. 

10.  The  Open  Door  of  the  Women's 
Club — Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Penny,  president, 
third  district  of  Nebraska  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  FuUerton,  Nebr. 

11.  The  Social  Life  of  the  Farmer's 
Family — ^Mrs.  Carl  Gunderson,  general  di- 
rector, general  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

12.15  to  2.15  p.  m.,  luncheon  and  social 
hour. 

12.30  to  1  p.  nu,  conference  luncheon. 

1  to  2  p.  ra.,  after  luncheon  speeches. 

Toastmaster:  Hon.  A.  S.  Williams, 
State  superintendent  of  pui)lic  instruction, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Address:  The  County  Visiting  Nurse 
and  the  Rural  Schools— Mrs.  E.  P.  Wan- 
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i^JRMY  DOING  INTENSIVE  AMERICANIZATION  WORK. 


Recruit  Educational  Centers  Show  Military  Interest  in  the  Problem— ^'Americans 

All "   Detachment   on   Tour  to   Draw   Attention   to 

Army's  Educational  Woric 


How  the  development  battalions  of 
the  Army  took  illiterate  and  non-English- 
speaking  draftees  during  the  war  and 
transformed  them  into  soldiers  who 
could  drill  like  West  Point  cadets" 
and  speak  and  write  English  readily 
is  told  In  a  statement  issued  by  Brig. 
Gen.  W.  J.  Nicholson,  commanding  gen- 
eral at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  describing 
the  recruit  educational  detachment  sent 
out  recently  on  a  demonstration  tour  of 
the  country. 

Eatebildimeiit  of  Recruit  Centers. 

In  his  statement  Gen.  Nicholson  says: 
"  In  establishing  recruit  educational  cen- 
ters the  War  Department  has  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  making  the  Army  an 
effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practi- 
cal Americanization  agency. 

"  On  May  1,  1919,  the  War  Department 
began  accepting  for  enlistment  illiterates 
and  non-English-speaking  citizens  and 
aliena  As  soon  as  enlisted,  men  of  these 
classes  are  sent  to  a  recruit  educational 
center  where  the  men  are  given  a 
thorough  course  in  English,  in  addition 
to  being  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a 
soldier. 

"  The  methods  employed  at  the  recruit 
educational  center  for  the  training  and 


zer.  State  chairman,  red  seal  commission. 
Armour,  S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Need  of  Federal  and 
State  Aid  in  the  Improvement  of  Rural 
Schools  and  CJountry  Life — President 
John  F.  Sims,  State  Normal  School, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

WEDNESDAY,     OCTOBEB     16 — ^AJTEBNOON 
SESSI017. 

2.30  p.  m.,  Hon.  Fred  L..  Shaw,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address:  Improving  the  Rural  Schools 
in  the  Prosperous  Agricultural  States  of 
the  Middle  West— Prof.  Macy  Campbell, 
Head  Department  Rural  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Address :  The  Need  for  Better  Civic  and 
Patriotic  Instruction  In  our  Public 
Schools,  Especially  as  Concerns  Our  Rural 
Schools — Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon,  city  schools, 
University  Place,  Nebr. 

Address:  Some  Qualifications  of  a 
Rural  Teacher— President  Willis  E.  John- 
son, State  Agricultural  College,  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak. 

Address:  The  Plans  and  Purposes  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Rural  School  Committee- 
President  John  F.  Sims,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  committee. 

8  p.  m.,  Miss  Alma  Langhout,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  presiding. 

Address :  The  Value  of  Education  Cam- 
paigns and  How  to  Conduct  Them — ^Prof. 
P.  G.  Holden. 


instruction  of  illiterates  and  non-English 
speaking  were  thoroughly  tried  out  dur- 
ing the  war.  There  were  thousands  of 
illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  in 
the  draft.  In  six  months  the  development 
battalions  handled  over  25,000  such  sol- 
diers. It  was  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  men  of  the  aforesaid  classes  can  be 
readily  trained  into  good  soldiers  almost 
as  quickly  as  men  who  know  English,  by 
coupling  a  course  in  English  with  mili- 
tary Instruction. 

Rcsalto  In  Three  Months. 

"  When  the  armistice  was  signed  these 
schools  were  in  progress  in  every  camp. 
It  was  found  that  men  brought  together 
in  this  way  soon  forgot  racial  dlstinc- 
tloni^they  were  all  learning  English; 
they  were  all  members  of  one  Army ;  they 
all  acquired  the  American  viewpoint. 

"  In  three  months,  and  often  in  less 
time,  men  were  taught  sufiicient  English 
to  enable  them  to  receive,  execute,  and 
transmit  verbal  orders  and  messages  In- 
telligently, and  also,  to  read  and  under- 
stand ordinary  written  or  printed  mat- 
ter as  contained  in  the  various  drill  regu- 
lations, soldiers'  handbooks,  etc.  It  is 
because  of  the  great  success  obtained  dur- 
ing the  war  that  the  Army  decided  to  con- 
tinue this  practical  Americanization 
scheme. 

"  Under  present  naturalization  laws  an 
alien  who  makes  legal  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who 


enlists  in  the  Army  for  three  years,  may, 
upon  honorable  discharge,  become  a  full- 
fledged  citizen.  In  other  words,  an  alien, 
by  enlisting  In  our  Army,  may  become  a 
citizen  In  three  years,  whereas  by  all  civil 
channels  it  takes  five  years. 

"  Under  an  act  passed  in  1899,  in  time 
of  peace,  no  person  (except  an  Indian) 
who  can  not  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language,  may  be  enlisted  In  the 
Army.  Enlistments  are  at  present  made 
under  the  emergency  act. 

Happy-Go-Lncky  Methods  of  the  Past 

"  The  war  has  taught  us  many  interest- 
ing things  concerning  our  happy-go-lucky 
Americanization  methods  of  the  past. 
The  statistics  of  the  draft  Army  show 
that  24.9  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men 
were  unable  to  read  an  American  news- 
paper, or  write  a  letter  home. 

"This  means  that  if  we  are  to  have 
universal  military  service,  one  out  of 
four  men  will  require  a  course  In  Eng- 
lish. If  our  Army  Is  to  be  recruited 
as  in  the  past,  every  fourth  man  will 
have  to  be  rejected  for  enlistment,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  authorize  enlistment 
of  Illiterates  and  non-English  speaking 
In  time  of  peace,  and  to  teach  these  men 
English  after  enlistment. 

**  It  Is  statetTon  the  best  authority  that 
a  man's  earning  capacity  increases  $250 
a  year  when  he  is  taught  sufficient  Eng- 
lish to  read  danger  signs,  to  understand 
instructions  in  English,  etc.  By  enter- 
ing the  Army  a  man  is  taught  sufiicient 
English  to  do  all  those  things,  and  more. 
If  he  Is  an  alien,  he  is  entitled  to  nat- 
uralization upon  discharge.  During  all 
the  time  he  is  receiving  Instruction  he 
is  being  paid  $30  per  month  and  he  is  also 
given  clothing,  board,  and  lodging." 


<<AMEBICAHS  ALL." 

Boater  of  '<  AmericanB  AU'' 

detachment  on  reomiting  and  exhibition    1 

tour  from  recmit  educational  center^  Camp  ITpton,  Hew  York:                      1 

1.  Araez. 

15.  Kristopolons. 

2.  Aorecohio. 

16.  Lenferink. 

8.  Balchonas. 

17.  Martin. 

4.  Boutin. 

18.  Uarzi. 

6.  Christiansen. 

19.  Mistriory. 

6.  Franti. 

20.  Xyatowyoh. 

7.  Gosselin. 

21.  Fungi. 

8.  Hnoko. 

22.  Boss^oL 

9.  IntiU. 

28.  St.  Pierre. 

10.  Turk. 

24.  Semos. 

11.  King. 

25.  Shestak. 

12.  Elok. 

26.  EKrong. 

18.  Eormain. 

27.  Srennigsen. 

14.  Kristiansen. 

28.  Wold. 

Note. — ^Ihia  roster  represents 

14  nationalities,  including  1  American 

(formerly  illiterate). 
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ASKS  COOPERATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WORK  IN 

CITIES. 


Junior  Section  of  Employment  Service  Tells  How  Local  School  and  Employment 

Officers  Can  Work  With  Federal  Agents— Eight  Eastern 

Cities  Already  in  Plan. 


How  State  or  city  school  authorities 
may  take  the  initiative  in  arran^ng  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  in  the  establishment 
of  guidance  and  plac^nent  departments  is 
described  by  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  of  the 
junior  section  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, in  a  series  of  circulars  sent  to  coun- 
selors and  school  -  guidance  workers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  junior  section,  Mrs.  Reed  points 
out,  was  Instituted  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  every  youth  In  the 
Nation  to  "  find  himself  occupatlonally." 
Its  main  function  is  therefore  vocational 
guidance  in  selecting  occupations.  Much 
of  the  work  of  the  national  office  in  the 
futur<»,  according  to  Mrs.  Reed,  will  con- 
sist of  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  occupational  information  In  such  a  way 
that  analysis  of  the.  sources  of  labor  sup- 
ply and  demand,  information  as  to  job 
specification,  terminology,  statistical  rec- 
ords, etc.,  may  be  uniform  In  value  and 
open  to  national  interpretation. 

Plan  of  Orsanizatien  in  the  Local  Commnnitf. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  establish 
a  junior  section  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  organization  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows: 

1.  A  superintendent  of  junior  guidance 
and  placement  is  appointed  to  study  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  boy  and  girl 
workers  under  21  years  of  age,  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  organization  and 
administration  of  a  junior  department 
which  will  meet  community  needs  and 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  community 
educational  and  vocational  problems. 

(a)  Such  superintendent  must  be  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

(b)  Local  men  familiar  with  local  in- 
dustries and  educational  agencies  are 
usually  preferred. 

(c)  Educational  nien  with  experience 
onljr  in  academic  lines  are  rarely  in- 
dorsed by  the  junior  section  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service. 

(d)  Salaries  may  be  paid  entirely  or 
in  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  or, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  superintendent  is 
already  an  associate  superintendent  of 
school,  it  may  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
board  of  education.  In  such  cases  the 
Government  usually  pays  the  salary  of 
the  assistant. 

(c)  As  a  Federal  employee  the  super- 
intendent of  junior  guidance  and  place- 


the  telegraph  frank  for  all  business  in 

connection  with  his  office. 

Cooperation  With  School  Attendance  Department. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  national  office  provide  for — 

(o)  Centralization  of  all  public  junior 
placement  activities  under  one  superin- 
tendent. 

(6)  Cooperation  with  all  private  social 
agencies  doing  placement  work  or  con- 
tributing in  any  other  form  to  the  welfare 
of  boys  and  girls. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  employment 
managers. 

id)  Control,  direction,  or  cooperation 
\\'ith  the  school  attendance  department  in 
such  a  way  that  the  problem  of  school 
elimination  may  be  more  successfully 
studied  and  labor  turnover  may  be 
checked  at  the  start.  A  modern  director 
of  school  attendance  Is  usually  a  far 
better  superintendent  of  junior  placement 
than  is  a  school  principal.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  director  of  school  attendance  Is 
superintendent  of  junior  placement  for 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to 
refuse  to  federalize  school  departments 
because  of  the  old  type  of  police  oflicer 
at  the  head  of  the  attendance  work. 

(c)  Definite  plans  whereby  the  returns 
on  vocational  placement  may  be  used  by 
classroom  teachers  for  purposes  of  guid- 
ance and  by  school  board  for  organizing 
or  reorganizing  academic  and  vocational 
curricula. 

3.  Superintendents  of  placement  are 
free  to  recommend  any  plan  which  seems 
to  them  to  be  desirable  locally.  If 
trained  placement  'workers  are  already 
employed  on  part  time,  it  may  be  wise  to 
suggest  that  Federal  funds  be  used  to 
supplement  their  salaries  and  assign  them 
to  full-time  work.  Bight  of  the  largest 
cities  east  of  Chicago  have  installed,  or 
are  installing,  junior  sections  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  boards  of  education.  Two 
States  have  superint^id^its  for  their 
smaller  cities  who  are  partly  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government 


BOYS'  WORKING  RES£RVE  ACTIV- 
ITIES  CONSOLIDATED. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve  is  closing  its  activities  or  is 
consolidating  them  with  the  activities  of 
the  junior  section.  Under  its  new  State 
employment    service    law    Indiana    has 


_  _  ^     _.        united  with  the  Federal  Government  on 

roent  Is  privileged  to  use  the  mailing  and  |  a  State  superintendent  of  junior  place- 


ment Mr.  Fred  B.  Famam,  formerly 
State  director  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve, has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. Heretofore  vocational  guidance  has 
been  considered  feasible  only  for  large 
cities,  and  most  of  the  cooperative  work 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  public-school  systems. 
Indiana  is  the  only  instance  in  which  co- 
operation has  been  effected  with  a  State 
^stem  of  public  employment. 

On  October  1  Massachusetts  closed  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  as  an  independent 
organization.  Stephen  R.  Dow,  Federal 
State  director,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  junior  placement 
for  the  city  of  Boston.  In  tlds  capacity 
he  will  continue  his  interest  in  agricul- 
tural placements.  Mr.  Dow  Is  a  Federal 
employee.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  C.  Brodhead,  who  is  super- 
intendent of  vocational  guidance  and 
placement,  is  also  a  Federal  appointee. 


SCHOOL-HOME  GARDENS  DOU- 
BLED  IN  PORTO  RICO- 
OTHER  ITEMS. 


The  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  pro- 
moted the  cultivation  of  64,721  home  gar- 
dens during  the  last  school  year  as  against 
26,693  for  tlie  preceding  year.  This  work 
was  conducted  In  cooperation  with  the 
Porto  Rico  food  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  local  food  supply. 

*  *    * 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  being  recognized  in  Porto  Rico. 
Male  and  female  teachers  receive  the  same 
salaries  for  the  same  positions.  Rural 
teadiers  are  paid  $540 ;  graded  teadiers, 
$720  'r  principals  and  teachers  of  English, 
$900.  The  department  of  education  is 
still  in  need  of  60  teachers  of  English 
who  are  assigned  to  teach  grammar  grade 
subjects.  Applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Aifiairs, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *    * 

Porto  Rico  has  a  uniform  school  year 
of  10  months  for  all  schools  below  uni- 
versity grade,  including  rural  schools. 
The  university  has  a  9-month  school  year. 


HAVE  TO  BORROW  TSESB  SALARIES. 

The  instructors  of  this  college  (and 
we  presume  of  the  other  State  colleges) 
are  expected  to  borrow  their  salaries  for 
November,  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  pay  interest  on  same  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent.  And  if  the  poor 
devil  can't  furnish  collateral  to  secure 
such  a  loan,  he  must  perforce  starve  for 
the  period  of  four  months.  Surely  there 
is  no  other  business  that  would  not  go 
to  the  wall  with  a  smash  under  such  a 
system  as  this. — Normal  €oUe<fc  Nctos^ 
Uatticshurg,  Miss. 
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With  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(Furnished  by  Statie  Siipenatendents  and  other  State  oflceiB.) 


RHODE  ISLAND  NOTES. 


Among  the  new  students  enrolled  at 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  are  three 
young  men,  the  first  to  enter  the  normal 
school  In  more  than  10  years.  The  new 
cooperative  course  offered  jointly  by 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Rhode 
Island  State  College  is  the  reason. 

*  *    * 

Providence  Ck>llege,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  opened  Its  doors  on 
September  18  with  an  initial  enrollment 
exceeding  80.  The  college  offers  the  cus- 
tomary courses  in  arts  and  sciences  lead- 
ing to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  spe- 
cial preparatory  courses  for  students  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  profession  of  law  and 
medicine.  The  college  occupies  Bishop 
Harkins  Hall,  an  imposing  building  in  a 
plat  of  17  acres  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  col- 
lege estate  is  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
diocese  of  Providence,  who  contributed  to 
it  as  a  memorial  to  Right  Rev.  Matthew 
Harkins  at  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  episcopate. 

The  large  Initial  enrollment  appears 
not  to  have  been  drawn  from  other  in- 
stitutions, inasmuch  as  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School,  and  Brown  UniveFsity,  the  three 
leading  post-secondary  schools,  refKirt 
substantial  increases  in  entering  classes. 
The  increase  at  the  normal  school  is  00 
per  cent.  Rhode  Island  State  College 
has  the  largest  entering  class  in  its  his- 
tory. Incomplete  registration  figures 
from  Brown  University  indicate  an  un- 
usually large  freshman  class. 

*  *    « 

The  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  elected  Irving  C.  Perkins  as  su- 
pervisor of  industrial  education.  The  vo- 
cational staff  is  now  complete,  as  follows : 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic schools,  State  director;  Charles  Oar- 
roll,  deputy  director;  William  T.  Span- 
ton,  supervisor  of  agricultural  education; 
T3tliel  A.  Wright,  supervisor  of  home-eco- 
nomics education ;  Irving  C.  Perkins,  su- 
pervisor of  industrial  education.  The 
State  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  and  the  outlook  ior  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State  Is  reported 

as  promising. 

*  *    * 

The  State  board  of  education  has  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Bacon  supervisor 
of  Americanization.  A  12-page  pamphlet, 
containing  the  text  of  the  Americaniza- 


tton  act,  an  interpretative  summary,  and 
suggestions  and  pians  iar  superintaidents 
of  schools,  sdhpol  conunittees,  and  teach- 
ers, has  been  printed  and  distributed. 


ITEMS  OF  PROGRBSS  IN  mSUi- 
WARE. 


Industrial  education  in  colored  schools 
will  be  enceuraged  by  tiie  use  of  indus- 
trial supervising  teachecs  from  the  Anna 
T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  The  three  county 
boards  in  Delaware  have  acceptied  the 
prpposition  made  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dil- 
lard,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation,  and 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  foUo\vlng  supervising  Industrial 
teachers  have  been  selected:  For  New 
Castle  County,  Mrs.  Nellie  Marshall;  for 
Kent  County,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Robertson;  for 
Sussex  County,  Miss  Letitia  J.  Rives. 

*  *    * 

When  the  schools  of  Delaware,  outside 
of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  opened  on 
Tuesday,  September  2,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  D^aware  school  buses 
were  used  in  conveying  children  from 
their  homes  to  the  school  house.  It  is 
reported  that  in  one  of  the  special  dis- 
tricts the  parents  are  delighted  tliat  their 
small  school  has  been  closed  by  consoli- 
dation and  that  Iteir  children  are  now 
having  an  eQual  opportunity  with  other 
children  in  the  graded  schools. 

*  *    • 

Under  the  new  school  code  the  State 
board  of  education  has  decided  to  intro- 
duce home  economics  and  agriculture  into 
every  high  school  in  the  State.  The  vo- 
cational courses  in  these  classes  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
supervisors.  In  order  to  help  local  dis- 
tricts the  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion succeeded  in  securing  a  contribution 
from  the  service  citisens  of  Delaware  to 
supplement  State  and  local  support. 

*  «    * 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Delaware  children 
between  7  and  14  years  of  age  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  every  day  school 
is  open  or  at  least  180  days.  Children 
14  to  15  or  16  years  of  age  who  are  not 
regularly  employed  and  who  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade  must  also 
attend  school  every  day,  while  dindren 
of  the  same  age,  namely,  14,  15,  or  16 
years  of  age,  may  remain  out  of  school 
until  November  1,  provided  they  are  regu- 
larly employed  at  home  or  elsewhere. 
These  children,  however,  beginning  with 


November  1,  must  attend  school  for  at 
least  100  days.  In  some  localities  there 
is  some  opposition  to  the  compulsory 
school  law  on  the  ground  that  labor  is 
scarce  and  that  parents  need  their  chil- 
dren to  work  on  the  farms. 


UTAH  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


Main  provisions  of  educational  laws  en< 
acted  by  the  1^10  Legislature  of  Utah  are 
summed  up  by  E.  J.  Norton,  assistant 
State  superintendent,  as  follows  : 

First.  The  increasing  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendanoe  age  from  16  to  18. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  divi- 
sion of  health  education  in  the  State 
school  department  and  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  State  director  of  health  educa- 
tion. 

Third.  The  setting  up  of  the  necessary 
administration  machinery  and  the  appro- 
priation of  some  funds  for  the  supervision 
of  vocational  and  community  activities  of 
persons  of  school  age  during  the  entire 
year. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  classes  in 
Americanization  for  foreigners  between 
16  and  45,  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
State  director  of  AmeHoanisation. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  county  li- 
braries with  a  l-miU  tax  in  each  county 
which  the  county  -comHiiasiaQers  may 
levy  on  their  own  option  and  must  levy 
upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Sixth.  A^eement  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  State  in  1020,  providing  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  State  BChool  tax  so  as  to 
yield  on  amount  which,  added  to  other 
funds  available  for  common-school  pup- 
jKMies,  shall  equal  $25  for  each  person  of 
school  age  in  the  State. 

dwagM  !■  Pcaonnel. 

On  July  1, 1919,  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  who 
had  been  elected  State  superintendent  for 
the  term  ending  in  January,  1921,  re- 
signed from  his  position  as  State  super- 
intendent. Mr.  G.  N.  Child,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  educational 
legislation  during  the  1919  legislature, 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  State 
superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term.  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans,  for- 
mer State  superintendent,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  director  of  health  education 
and  Mr.  Arch  M.  Thurman,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  State  council  of  defense,  has 
been  named  State  director  of  Americani- . 
zation. 
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NEW    EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLA- 
TION IN  WISCONSIN. 


[From  the  Soptember  Educational  News  Bul- 
letin of  the  State  Department  of  Edacation.] 

Chapter  46  provides  for  a  minimum 
salary  of  $90  per  month  for  elementary 
teachers  in  cities  of  first  class  (Milwau- 
kee). 

Chapter  d7  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  for  supervising  teachers. 
Formerly  the  minimum  was  $60  and  the 
maximum  $80  per  month.  As  amended 
the  minimum  is  $80  and  the  maximum 
$100  per  month. 

Chapter  106  amends  section  39.02,  com- 
monly known  as  the  condemnation  law, 
so  as  to  give  an  inspector  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  full  authority 
to  order  a  building  repaired  or  remodeled, 
or  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  when 
a  request  for  inspection  has  been  filed  by 
a  voter  in  the  district,  the  county  super- 
intendent, or  a  health  oflScer. 

Chapter  253  fixes  the  minimum  salary 
which  must  be  paid  to  county  superin- 
tendents. The  effect  of  this  chapter  is  to 
provide  increases  for  46  superintendents, 
as  compared  with  the  salary  fixed  for  the 
term  ending  June  30, 1919.  The  increases 
range  from  $50  to  $600. 

Chapter  254  requires  that  all  teachers 
entering  into  contract  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  or  department  thereof  shall 
file  in  the  oflJce  of  the  county  or  city 
superintendent,  within  10  days  after  en- 
tering into  such  contract,  a  certified  state- 
ment showing  the  date  of  expiration,  by 
whom  issued,  and  the  grade  and  char- 
acter of  certificate  held,  unless  such  cer- 
tificate is  one  which  shall  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  superintendent  having  Juris- 
diction over  such  school  or  department. 
The  penalty  for  willful  neglect  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  law  is  forfeiture  of 
salary  for  one  week.  The  provisions  of 
this  statute  apply  to  persons  holding  State 
certificates  or  State  licenses  and  to  per- 
sons holding  county  certificates  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  in  a  county  other  than  in 
the  one  in  which  their  certificate  was 
Issued. 

Chapter  257  fixes  the  minimum  salary 
for  teachei*s  in  districts  outside  of  cities 
of  the  first  class  (Milwaukee)  at  $60  per 
month. 

Chapter  283  legalizes  the  action  of 
school  boards  in  holding  school  on  Sat- 
urday during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  and  permits  of  the  holding  of  school 
not  to  exceed  five  Saturdays  during  any 
succeeding  year.  This  chapter  also  desig- 
nates definitely  the  legal  holidays  that 
are  school  holidays. 

Chapter  311  is  important  in  that  it 
makes  compulsory  the  employment  of  a 
public-health  registered  nurse  or  a  public- 


health  instructor  within  two  years  after 
July  1,  1919. 

Chapter  414  makes  a  definite  require- 
ment that  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  health, 
sanitation,  and  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall 
be  given  as  regular  class  instruction  for 
at  least  five  periods  per  week  for  one- 
half  the  school  year,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  either  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  grade.  Penalty  for  refusal  or  will- 
ful neglect  to  provide  the  instruction  in 


THE  SCHOOL  AS  THE  CENTEE 

OF  COOPERATIVE  ENTEB- 

FBISE. 


The  unit  of  neighborhood  in 
America  is  the  public-school  dis- 
trict, and  that  is  the  logical  basis 
for  marketing  organization.  The 
public-school  building  is  located 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  and 
therefore  of  all  the  people  as  well. 

This  building  belongs  to  all  the 
people,  not  to  a  group.  Whether 
all  the  children  go  to  school  in  it  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
building  is  built  with  public 
funds,  to  which  all  contribute. 
Every  citizen  shares  with  all  the 
other  citizens  in  the  community  of 
its  ownership. 

Every  one  of  these  buildings  in 
America  is  capable  of  being  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  stand 
ready  to  hand  to  be  used  as  sta- 
tions of  collection  and  distribution 
in  the  great  movement  to  bring  the 
consumers  and  producers  together, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  operated  for 
public  service. — M.  Clyde  Kelly. 


this  and  other  subjects  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  public  schools  is  forfeiture 
of  the  right  of  the  district  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  A-mlll  tax. 

Chapter  001  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  is  of  special  interest  to  su- 
perintendents, teachers,  and  all  institu- 
tions engaged  in  training  of  teachers. 

Chapter  602  gives  a  Junior  high  school 
a  legal  status ;  also  defines  the  terms  high 
school,  senior  high  school,  and  Junior  high 
school. 

Chapter  022  provides  that  hereafter  no 
school  district  shall  be  formed  with  an 


assessed  valuation  of  .$75,000  or  less  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  St«ate  superintend- 
ent. It  further  provides  for  special  State 
aid  for  districts  already  formed  havingr 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $75,000  or  less,  so 
that  no  such  district  will  be  required  to 
levy  a  tax  for  teachers'  wages  in  excess 
of  5  mills  on  the  dollar. 


MASSACHUSETTS    TRAINING    TEACHERS 
FOR   AlfERICANIZATION. 


Since  July,  1918,  when  the  first  summer 
course  in  "  Methods  of  Teaching  English 
to  Immigrants  "  was  given  to  a  class  of  35 
teachers  at  the  Hyannis  Normal  School, 
more  than  2,000  Massachusetts  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  give  instruction  to 
non-English-speaking  men  and  women,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  James  A.  Moyer. 
director  of  university  extension. 

For  further  development  of  this  work 
the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  legislation  (ch.  295. 
General  Acts  of  1919)  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  are  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  State  at  the  end  of  each  school  year 
for  one-half  their  expenditures  for  immi- 
grant education,  including  salaries  of 
teachers. 

During  the  winter  of  1918-19,  classes 
were  conducted  In  many  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  past  sum- 
mer the  course  at  Hyannis  In  the  "  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  English  to  Immigrants  " 
was  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  course 
in  "  Organization  and  Supervision  of 
Americanization."  Fifty-four  cities  and 
towns  in  Massachusetts  were  represented, 
and  there  were  in  addition  enrolled  stu- 
dents from  fiy^  other  States.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  both  classes  had 
already  had  some  experience  In  Amerl- 
canissation  activities,  but  took  these 
courses  in  order  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient. Enrolled  In  these  Hyannis  courses 
were  school  superintendents,  principals  of 
schools,  school-teachers,  and  many  social 
workers. 

Another  evidence  of  the  State-wide  in- 
terest in  Americanization  work  was  the 
large  demand  for  classes  in  "  Methods  of 
Teaching  English  to  Immigrants"  from 
the  industries  in  the  Commonwealth. 
There  were  conducted  in  various  cities 
and  towns  28  classes,  consisting  of  fore- 
men, leaders,  and  others  holding  respon- 
sible positions,  who  desired  to  help  In 
making  the  slogan  "One  Language  and 
One  Country  "  a  reality. 


Idaho  has  made  arrangements  whereby 
the  Health  Crusade,  Thrift  and  War  Sav- 
ings, and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  placed 
on  the  regular  school  program  for  the 
schools  of  the  State.  All  these  activities 
are  to  be  pushed  even  more  vigorously 
than  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


A  CMASU  OF  BUKAL  BDUGATIOI  FMt 
GEORGIA. 


A  "  know-your-own-State "  study  Is  a 
feature  of  the  course  outlined  for  the  new 
chair  of  rural  education  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga. 

The  course  covers  three  years — sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior.  In  the  first 
year  the  student  wfll  make  a  special 
study  of  his  own  State— Its  geography, 
cHmate,  and  soils;  population  and  area; 
farm  lands  and  tenancy;  wealth;  banks 
and  banking;  manufactures;  Uve  stock; 
crops,  fruits,  and  marketing  facilities; 
mineral  resources;  water  power;  good 
roads;  public  health;  schools;  churches; 
and  community  interests. 

In  the  junior  year  the  students  will 
study  the  county  organization,  continu- 
ing work  on  the  State  by  familiarizing 
themselves  with  important  laws,  compar- 
ing Georgia  laws  with  laws  in  other 
States,  studying  tiie  census  returns,  and 
making  a  survey. 

In  the  senior  year  the  students  in  the 
rural  course  will  take  up  the  following 
topics : 

1.  Study  of  school  architecture— buUd- 
Ing,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation. 

2.  Study  of  grounds,  gardens,  out- 
Jiouses,  sanitation,  and  recreation. 

3.  Study  of  equipment— material  of  all 
Idnd. 

4.  Making  a  daily  program  for  the 
rural  school. 

5.  Supervisors,  agents,  cLubs  and  their 
work. 

6.  Standardization— standard  tests. 

7.  (Community  and  school  as  a  social 
center. 

8.  Study  of  rural  problems. 

9.  Study  of  teacher  problems  in  rural 
commimities. 

10.  Helps  for  new  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
final  year  an  Information  bureau  will 
be  maintained.  County  superintendents 
throughout  the  State  will  be  Invited  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  bureau,  and  teach- 
ers will  be  furnished  aid  on  special 
problems. 


HABVEY'S  DAY  AT  DBNNYS  COBNBB. 


What  do  John  and  Mary  and  Robert 
go  to  school  for,  anyhow?  How  much 
time  do  they  get  from  the  teacher  in  the 
average  rural  school?  We  don't  know 
about  John  and  Mary  and  Robert,  but 
we  do  happen  to  know  about  Harvey,  the 
school  boy  at  Dennys  Corner  that  Belvia 


GUBswt  and  Bdidr  iMQaop  of  the  Bureau 
of  ISddeatioB  observed  0Be  day;  Btere'fir 
a  summary  otf  Samragr's  day  aa  tftey  re* 
oordedlt: 

(a)  DiUrUmUon  of  the  day's  Ume. 

_       ,  Mlnutesi    Percent 

O^enins  oEerdaefl  and 
dlaniasala is  4.0 

Study  (17  minutes  a.  m., 
20  minutes  p.  m.) 37  12. 0 

Recitations  (history,  ge- 
ography, arilOimetic, 
reading,  penmanship^ 
spelling,  grammar) »«    56  17.0 

Errands  for  teacher—      3  0.1 

Absence  fhim  room IT  5.1 

Occupation  provided  by 
himself  and  idleness..  204  ei.  8 

Total 330  100. 0 

ib)  Distribution  of  study  time. 

Study 

Minutes.  periods.       Per  cent 

Histoi-y 5  a  13 

Arithmetic.-    18*  7  48 

Spelling 7  3  20 

Reading 1  1  3 

Geography  __      4  2  6 

Grammar 2  2  10 

Total —    37  18  100 

The  rest  of  the  pupils  weren't  so  very 
much  better  off  than  Harvey.  Here's  the 
aggregate  record  of  the  24  pupils  for  one 
day: 

(a)  Distribution  of  the  day* 8  time. 

Minutes.       Per  cent 
Mjorning  eacereises  and 

dismissals 3OO  4 

Study  (62.5  below  this 

average) 1,508      21 

Recitation 1,506  21 

Self-employment    and 

idleness 3,882  54 

Total 7,196  100 

(&)  Distribution  of  study  time. 

MiniiteB»  Per  cent. 

Arithmetic 574  38. 0 

(Jeography 222  14. 7 

Language 210  14,0 

Spelling,.. 153  10. 1 

History 152  -10.1 

Reading : 124  8. 2 

Physiology 73  4. 9 

Total 1,  508  100. 0 

» 9  minutes  on  lesson  for  next  day. 


VIRGINIA  URGING  MORE  EXTENSIVE  USE 
OF  flCHOOC  PLANT. 


"The  schoolhouse  stoould  be  a  soctnl 
center,  a  community  capitol,  from  which 
should  emanate  everything,  of  edacational*. 


soeift],  and  material  betterment  of  the 
community,"  sas«  the  Virginia  Coopera- 
tive Educational  Association  in  urging 
comaMznlf^  leagues. 

"  Since  the  passing  of  the  country  store, 
the  post  office,  and  the  saloon,,  as  meeting 
places  of  the  eitizens,  we  are  anxious  to 
have  an  the  community  activities  center 
in  the  schoolhouse.  It  should  be  used  as 
a  polling  place  on  election  days.  The 
school  playground  should  be  used  as  a 
public  playground  in  which  adults  as  well 
as  the  children  could  take  advantage  of 
the  play^|d  story  hour." 

What^Kie  of  the  Virginia  community 
leagues  are  planning  to  do  is  i^etched  in 
the  following  outline: 

1.  Ck)nducting  active  campaigns  for 
solution  of  citizen's  leisure  time  problem. 

2.  Encouraging  folk  games  and  songs. 

3.  Giving  constant  attention  to  recrea- 
tional and  vocational  work. 

4.  Uniting  the  young  men  of  the  city 
into  an  extensive  program  of  athletics. 

5.  Establishing  lyceum  courses,  band 
concerts,  and  community  singing  aa  com- 
munity leisure  time  activities. 

6.  Organizing  group  athletics,  games» 
gymnastics^  folk  dances,  and  hikes  for 
every  body» 

7.  Advocating  gyainasiums,  swimming 
pools,  and  auditorium  in  every  school 
building. 

8.  Promoting  rural  libraries  and  game 
rooms. 

9.  Establishing  scholarships  in  honor  of 
some  world  hero  of  the  section. 

10.  Maintaining  a  community  forum 
where  the  citizens  can  get  together  and 
discuss  matters  of  school,  health,  roads^ 
farming.  Juvenile  delinquents,  etc. 


FOSTT  REASONS. 

When  the  San  Antonio  union  school  dis- 
trict of  California  sought  a  bond  issue,  an 
enterprising  school  official  secured  a 
photograph  of  the  40  children  who  at- 
tended the  school.  Under  this  photograph 
he  placed  the  words  "  Forty  Reasons  for 
Voting  School  Bonds,"  and  sent  each 
voter  a  postal  card.  The  vote  was  almost 
unanimous  for  the  bonds. 


If  the  war  has  taught  us  anything  It 
has  taught  us  that  general  education, 
whether  of  the  formal  discipline  type  or 
of  the  merely  almless-keeping-company- 
with-stu^es  sort,  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
We  who  teach  must  i^arpen  our  purposes^ 
for,  unless  our  students  work  purposely, 
they  do  not  work  at  all. — Ernest  Carroll 
Moore, 
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THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE. 

The  teachers  of  America  are  not  strik- 
ing. They  are  merely  leaving  the  pro- 
fession because  they  can  not  ^^t  In  it. 
While  "leading  citizens"  are  academi- 
cally debating  the  question  whether  or 
not  teachers  shall  affiliate  with  organized 
labor — as  they  have  been  doing  in  great 
numbers  recently — the  profession  is  col- 
lapsing for  mere  lack  of  something  to 
keep  It  alive. 

A  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  the  lead- 
ing towns  and  cities  in  Texas  showed 
that  they  had  lost  during  the  past  year 
34  per  cent  of  their  male  teachers  and 
over  20  per  cent  of  their  female  teachers. 
County  superintendents  reported  a  loss 
of  33  per  cent  of  their  male  teachers  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers.  It's 
the  best  teachers  who  go,  usually,  too. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  losing  their  better  or  poorer 
teachers,  the  Texas  superintendents  re- 
ported that  78  per  cent  of  their  losses 
were  from  the  better  teachers  and  only 
22  per  cent  from  the  poorer  ones.  In  re- 
ply to  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  teaching  positions  this  year 
as  compared  with  last,  they  reported  only 
20  per  cent  as  many  male  applicants,  and 
33  per  cent  as  many  female  applicants  as 
last  year,  and  that  the  quality  was  below 
normal.  Some  of  the  superintendents  re- 
ported that  they  were  obliged  to  put  in 
mere  children  as  teachers  and  to  call 
buck  Into  the  profession  Incompetent  per- 
sons who  had  previously  been  let  out. 
Some  of  the  cities  are  still  unable  to  fill 
all  their  positions.  The  rural  schools  are 
in  an  even  worse  plight.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Tarrant  County,  In  which 
there  are  about  300  teachers,  stated  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  still  had  100  va- 
cancies. The  superintendent  of  Coman- 
che County  reported  60  vacancies,  and 
other  counties  smaller  numbers.  The 
number  of  students  taking  the  course  in 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  summer 
school  at  the  university  this  year  was 
greatly  decreased,  while  the  number 
taking  the  course  in  stenography  and 
business  training  was  greatly  Increased. 
The  number  of  exnuilnntlons  taken  In  the 


State  to  secure  certlilcates  for  teaching 
tills  summer  was  only^a  little  over  half  of 
the  year  before. 

The  same  story  comes  from  other  States. 
South  Dakota  has  a  shortage  of  about 
1,500  teachers,  according  to  President 
H.  W.  Foght,  of  the  Northern  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.  He  says :  "  Some  of  our  advanced 
students,  who  had  planned  to  return  to 
complete  their  courses,  have  written  t||^t 
their  county  superintendents  have  held 
them  back  by  force,  almost,  begging  them 
to  take  rural  schools  at  from  $100  to 
$150  per  month." 

No,  the  teachers  are  not  striking.  Even 
those  who  are  In  newly  organized  unions 
affiliated  with  the  Anjerlcan  Federation 
of  Labor  do  not  use  the  strike  weaift>n. 
Like  other  Government  employees  af- 
filiated with  labor,  they  use  other  means, 
primarily  education,  of  the  general  public, 
to  help  preserve  the  teaching  profession. 
But  many  of  them  are  having  to  leave  the 
profession  because  they  can  not  keep 
body  and  soul  together  on  a  teacher's 
salary. 


FINANCE   AND    EDUCATION. 

Because  the  war  Is  over  we  are  apt  to 
comfort  ourselves  In  the  thought  that  the 
war  bills  have  been  paid  and  that 
our  responsibility  toward  Government 
finances  has  ended.  It  Is  true  that  most 
of  the  war  bills  have  been  paid,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  matter  has 
been  settled  and  the  books  have  been 
balanced. 

The  American  people  Invested  during 
the  war  In  Government  securities  to  the 
amount  of  about  $23,000,000,000,  which 
securities  the  Treasury   Department  Is 


WHO    CAS    BLAME 

THE    TEACHEB? 

Who  can  blame  the  teacher  for 
deserting  the  schoolroom  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  business  and  other 
more  profitable  callings?  Who  can 
blame  him  for  seeking  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  most  neces- 
sary expenses? 

A  radical  change  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  must  come  if  the  best  men 
and  women  are  to  be  saved  for  the 
profession.  The  backbone  of  our 
Hation  is  its  school  system.  If  we 
allow  it  to  deteriorate  by  the  with- 
drawal of  its  most  capable  leaders, 
the  Hation  will  pay  the  penalty. — 
Richmond  (Irid.)  Palladium. 


pledged  to  redeem  within  a  certain 
specified  period  of  years,  but  we  should 
remember  that  before  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  redeem  these  securities^  it 
must  collect  from  the  people  throiiRh 
taxes  and  other  sources  $23,000,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  people  must  supply 
the  money  to  redeem  their  own  securities, 
so  that  Instead  of  the  Job  of  payiijig  for 
the  war  having  been  finished,  it  is  barely 
begun. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  some  Americans  have  launched 
Into  a  mad  wave  of  extravagance  and  arc 
spending  not  only  their  current  incomes 
but  their  honest  and  hard-earned  savings 
as  well.  Many  are  selling  their  Liberty 
bonds  and  redeeming  their  war  savings 
stamps  with  seemingly  no  thought  of  their 
future  responsibility. 

This  extravagance  Is  partly  due  to  the 
relaxation  from  war-time  economy  and 
partly  because  Americans  are  normally 
an  extravagant  people.  Our  resources 
have  been  so  boundless  that  we  have  never 
felt  the  need  for  practicing  economy  in 
this  country  us  France  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  have.  But  the  war,  if  it  taught 
us  any  lasting  lesson,  should  have  taught 
us  that  economy,  like  patriotism,  is  not 
only  a  war-time  necessity  but  a  peace- 
time virtue.  The  practice  of  sane  econ- 
omy Is  no  less  essential  to-day  than  it  was 
during  the  war,  and  certainly  the  peoples* 
responsibility  to  their  Government  has 
been  In  no  sense  reduced. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  sec  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  made  the  savings 
movement  inaugurated  during  the  war  a 
permanent  movement  as  a  method  of 
keeping  the  people  informed  in  regard 
to  the  Government  securities  they  have 
purchased,  and  has  provided  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  Government  securities,  not 
merely  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  encourage  systematic  and 
regular  saving  and  investment,  and  a  gen- 
eral Improvement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  Secretary  Glass  ex- 
pressed this  fact  clearly  In  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  recent  letter  to  the 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  of  America: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  tliat  our  school  boys 
and  girls  Imve  continued  during  the  vaca- 
tion months  to  save  their  money  aiul  a^^ 
buying  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps, 
thus  laying  aside  a  portion  of  the  money 
they  earn  for  some  future  purpose,  and 
while  they  are  continuing  to  render  some 
service  to  their  Government,  they  nre  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  their  own 
needs." 


The  modem  hen  1th  crusade  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  round-table  conference 
at  the  North  Atlantic  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Oc- 
tober 0  to  10. 
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NEW    BOOKS    ON    EDUCATION 


Education  and  citizenship  and  other 
papers,  by  Edward  Kidder  Graham. 
New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1919.     253  p.     12**. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bring  to- 
gether Id  convenient  form  the  more  notable 
addresses  and  papers  on  education,  culture, 
cittzeuship,  and  allied  subjects  of  the  late 
Kdward  Kidder  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  the  addresses  are 
as  follows :  The  American  University  and 
the  New  Nationalism;  Patriotism  and  the 
Schools  ;  Culture  and  Commercialism  ;  Pros- 
perity and  Patriotliim ;  Higher  Education 
and  Business;  The  College  and  Human 
Need  ;  The  Spirit  of  the  University ;  Student 
Life  and  Conduct;  The  Decade  After  the 
War. 

French  educational  ideals  of  to-day,  an 
anthology  of  the  molders  of  French  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  present,  edited 
by  Ferdinand  Buisson  . . .  and  Frederic 
Ernest  Farrington.  .  .  Tonlcers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1919.    326  p.    8^ 

A  volume  prepared  as  a  result  of  needa 
revealed  at  the  International  Congress  on 
Education  (Oakland,  Calif.,  1915).  At- 
tempts "  to  portray  to  American  readers  the 
fundamental  ideals  on  which  the  French 
sy.stem  of  education  is  grounded.'* 

The  work  consists  of  selections  from  rep- 
resentative modern  French  educators,  ac- 
companied by  brief  autobiographical 
Rk(>tche8. 

Letters  to  teachers  and  other  papers  of 
the  hour,  by  Hartley  Burr  Alexander. 
Chicago,  London,  The  Oi)en  court  pub- 
llsiUng  company,  1919.     253  p.  diagr. 

In  this  scries  of  letters,  which  the  author 
describes  as  "  plainly  Journalistic,  frankly 
propaganda."  the  subject  is  educational 
reconstruction.  The  letter  form  lends  Itself 
ivadily  to  interesting  observations  on  a  num- 
l>er  of  topics  in  which  the  author  is  Inter- 
ested— the  school  and  the  commonwealth^ 
the  school  and  the  community,  the  cur- 
riculum, the  humanities,  the  Bible  In  the 
schools,  nature  and  science,  crafts  and  voca- 
tions, foreign  language  study,  community 
pageantry,  and  the  ballot. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  author's  uncon- 
ventional treatment  of  school  subjects  the 
following  introductory  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  the  curriculum  is  given: 

**  Curriculum  is  a  word  I  detest.  It 
means  a  race  course,  and  it  suggests  to 
my  mind  the  image  of  a  grand  free-for-all 
In  which  the  children — some  with  blinders 
and  some  with  interference  guards — are  the 
entries ;  the  teachers,  with  snapping  whips 
and  reins  taut,  are  the  Jockeys ;  the  parents 
are  the  bettors  on  the  side  lines ;  and  the 
grades  arc  the  marks  of  the  course,  leading 
up  to  the  finish,  where  the  youngsters  come 
under  the  line  nose  to  nose  at  commence- 
ment. The  whole  thing  Is  full  of  dash  and 
•  pep,*  and  empty  of  meaning." 

Public  eAucation  in  the  United  States;  a 
study  and  interpretation  of  American 
educational  history,  by  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 


berley.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,' 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [c  1919]. 
517  p.    iUus.    12* 

"An  Introductory  textbook  dealing  with 
the  larger  problems  of  present-day  educa- 
tion in*  the  light  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment," Is  the  way  Prof.  Cubberly  describes 
his  new  book.  Pointing  out  that  the  his- 
tory of  education  as  an  introductory  subject 
for  students  In  normal  schools  and  colleges 
has  been-  harshly  criticized  because,  as 
usually  written  and  taught,  it  has  had  so 
little  relation  to  present-day  problems  la 
education,  the  author  sets  out  to  compile 
a  textbook  that  *'  should  be  closely  tied  up 
with  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
forces  which  have  shaped  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  should  help  the  teacher  to  see 
the  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the 
light  of  their  historic  evolution  and  the 
probable  lines  of  their  future  development." 

Accordingly,  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 
gives  the  needed  European  background ;  the 
next  two  describe  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cation on  our  shores,  and  trace  its  develop- 
ment through  the  colonial  and  early  national 
periods;  the  next  four  trace  the  half-cen- 
tury of  struggle  to  establish  education  as 
a  function  of  the  State,  and  cover  the  period 
up  to  about  1850;  the  next  two  chapters 
give  the  background.  In  the  work  of  Rous- 
seau and  Pestaiozsi,  needed  to  understand 
the  groat  reorganisation  of  elementary  edu- 
cation traced  in  the  chapter  which  follows, 
and  which  covered  the  period  from  1860 
up  to  about  1890;  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  vast  social  and  Industrial 
changes  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  traced  in  Chapter  XI; 
and  the  four  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
the  twentieth-century  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial and  political  changes  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  a  solution  for  them. 

The  tear  and  education,  addresses  by  An- 
drew F.  West  .  .  .  together  with  a 
translation  of  the  war  address  of  M. 
Lafferre,  minister  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  public  instruction  and  the 
fine  arts.  Princeton,  Princeton  univer- 
sity press;  London,  H.  Milford,  Oxford 
university  press,  1919.    87  p.    12°. 

A  series  of  addresses,  delivered  during  the 
war,  dealing  mainly  with  the  place  of  the 
classics  in  modern  education. 

What  the  war  teaches  about  education, 
and  other  papers  and  addresses,  by 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1919.    334  p.    12^ 

"The  Great  War  has  already  taught  us 
much  about  education ;  day  by  day  it  will 
teach  us  more  for  many  years  to  come." 
This  is  Dr.  Moore's  statement  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  to  this  volume  of  papers  and 
addresses. 

In  Dr.  Moore's  view  the  war  has  been  the 
proving  stage  of  two  colossal  experiments  In 
education.  **  The  first  began  some  40  years 
ago  In  Germany,  at  the  time  that  her  auto- 
cratic government  Initiated  its  plans  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  world.  That  experi- 
ment is  the  most  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  teaching  in  the  history  of 
men.     The  second  was  the  colossal  under- 


taking in  which  the  United  States,  profiting 
by  the  errors  and  successes  of  France  and 
England,  trained  and  equipped  a  huge  citi- 
zen army,  and  within  12  months  of  the  in- 
duction of  its  soldiers  transported  them  to 
France  and  with  them  was  begun  the  bat- 
tles which  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  That  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  possibilities  of  specific  intensive 
instruction  which  the  world  has  yet  seen." 


IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Writing  under  the  title  "  Two  historic 
colleges,"  Plummer  F.  Jones  describes,  in 
the  September  Review  of  Reviews,  the 
two  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
South — ^William  and  Mary  and  Hampden- 

Sldney. 

m    *    * 

"Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  public  to 
believe,  it  Is  nevertheless  true  that  one 
set  of  Government  obligations  has  ac- 
tually been  met  with  real  speed  and  laud- 
able lack  of  petty  haggling,"  says  John 
H.  Goiter  in  the  Outlook  for  September 
17.  Mr.  Goiter  refers  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  to  the  colleges  as  a 
result  of  the  sudden  beginning  and  sud- 
den ending  of  the  S.  A.  T.  G.  arrange- 
ments. 

•  *    * 

"  Universities  from  within  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  President  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  in  the  October 
World's  Work.  In  this  article  President 
liowell  sketches  some  of  the  present  prob- 
lems— the  vocational  principle,  the  at- 
tempt to  make  college  work  "  attrac- 
tive," a  standard  for  the  undergraduate, 
resourcefulness  in  college  men,  the  need 
of  diversity  in  education,  and  the  salaries 

of  teachers. 

*  *    « 

A  system  of  universal  training  that 
would  not  look  only  to  the  contingencies 
of  war,  but  to  the  demands  of  peace  as 
well,  is  discussed  in  the  October  Review 
of  Reviews  by  Prof.  John  Erskinc,  until 
recently  educational  director  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  France.  He  lays  down  five 
principles— that  universal  training  should 
include  training  for  all  other  duties  of 
citizenship,  besides  military;  that  the 
present  temporary  contonments  should  be 
converted  into  permanent  training  schools 
for  citizenship;  that  a  permanent  educa- 
tional corps  should  be  added  to  the  Army ; 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  train- 
ing period  of  12  months  with  the  colors; 
and  that  the  citizen  in  training  should  be 
free  to  elect  the  kind  of  civil  education 
he  receives. 

INDEX  FOR  SCHOOL  UFE. 

An  index  to  School  Life,  covering  Vol- 
ume II,  from  January  1  to  June  16,  1019, 
inclusive,  has  been  printed  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 
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SEEKING  TO  REFORM  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS- 


National  Committee  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  Work— Has  Finazicial 
Aid  from  General  Education  Board. 


A  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  refonn  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
Slates  Is  being  made  by  the  "National 
Committee  on  Mathematical  Beqtuire- 
ments,"  created  in  1916  and  recently 
given  financial  aid  to  the  extent  of  $16,- 
000  from  the  General  Education  Board. 
J.  W.  Young  and  J.  A.  Foberg  have  been 
Selected  by  the  committee  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  problem. 

GoDecM  ftnd  SeconAny  ScImoIs  BeprMented. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  at 
present  is  as  follows : 

Representing  the  colleges — ^A.  R.  Ora- 
thome,  Univereflty  of  Illinois;  C.  N. 
Moore,  University  of  Cincinnati;  B.  H. 
Moore,  University  of  Qdcago;  D.  E. 
Smith,  Columbia  University;  H.  W. 
Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth 
College  (chairman). 

Representing  the  secondary  schools — 
Vevla  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  representing  the  association  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  W.  F.  Downey, 
English  High  School,  Boston,  represent- 
ing the  association  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics in  New  England;  J.  A.  Foberg, 
Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 
(vice  chairman),  representing  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teachers;  A.  C.  Onley,  commis- 
sioner of  secondary  education,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. ;  Raleigh  Schorling,  the  Lin- 
coln School,  New  York ;  F.  H.  Underwood, 
Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Eula 
Weeks,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Immediate  Woxk  Planned. 

The  following  work  is  being  undertaken 
Immediately : 

1.  To  make  a  careful  study  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  here  and  abroad, 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  during  recent  years. 

2.  To  prepare  a  bibliography  of  recent 
literature  on  the  subject. 

3.  To  make  a  collection  of  recent  text 
books  on  secondary  school  and  elementary 
college  mathematics. 

4.  To  prepare  reports  on  various  phaaea 
of  tlie  problem  of  reform.  Eleven  such 
reports  are  already  under  way  and  others 
are  being  projected. 

5.  To  establish  contact  with  existing 
organizations  of  teachers  with  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  nation-wide  study 
and  discussion  of  the  committee's  prob- 


lem. The  committee  hopes  to  induce  such 
organizations  to  adopt  this  problem  as 
their  program  for  the  year.  It  is  ready 
to  furnish  material  for  programs  and  also 
to  furnish  speakers  at  meetings.  The  or- 
ganizations, in  their  turn,  are  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  the  results  of  their 
discussions  and  any  action  taken.  In 
tills  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  committee 
can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  Ideas  and 
projects  and  can  be  of  assistance  in  co- 
ordinating possible  divergent  views  en- 
tertained by  different  organizations. 

6.  To  promote  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  of  teachers  where  such  or- 
ganizations are  needed  and  do  not  exist 
at  the  present  time.  These  organizations 
may  be  sectional,  covering  a  considerable 
area,  or  they  may  consist  merely  of  local 
clubs  which  can  meet  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  the  dlscusMon  and  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  clubs  can  be  organized  in  all 
the  larger  cities  where  they  do  not  al- 
ready exist 

7.  To  establish  contact  directly  with 
Individual  teachers.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  is  necessary  In  addition  to  their 
work  through  organizations  in  order  to 
Induce  such  Individuals  to  become  active 
and  In  order  to  make  the  work  through 


organizations  effective.  Plans  for  estab- 
lishing this  contact  with  individuals  on 
a  large  scale  are  under  consideration* 
possibly  through  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin.  These  plans,  however,  are  as 
yet  In  a  tentative  stage. 

In  the  official  statement  describing  the 
work  of  the  committee,  the  chairman 
says :  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  this  committee  with  its  pres- 
ent resources  gives  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics, both  individually  and  through 
their  organizations,  a  unique  opportunity 
to  do  really  constructive  work  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form. They  can  surely  be  counted  on  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity." 


TEACHING   THBIFT  IN   IDAHO. 


"  Teaching  Thrift  In  Idaho's  Schools  " 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
the  Idaho  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction. State  Supt  Redfield  Is  requir- 
ing that  the  teaching  of  "Thrift"  be 
taken  up  as  a  definite  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum  and  that  it  be  given  a 
permanent  place  on  the  school  program. 
"  The  schools  of  Idaho  can  not  afford  to 
Ignore  the  teaching  of  this  important  sub- 
ject  Which  means  so  much  toward  the  wel- 
fare and  stability  of  the  coming  genera- 
tlon«"  says  Miss  Redfield. 

"Thrift  work  in  schools  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  requirement  In  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  the  standard- 
ization of  the  school." 


HOW  OBOAHIZAnONS  AND  INDIVIDirALS  CAK  HELP  THE  MOVE- 
MENT TO  IMPBOVE  MATHEMATICS  TEACHDTO. 


Organizations  can  be  of  assistance  by  sending  to  the  committee  a 
statement  of  the  name  of  the  organization,  its  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meetings,  and  information  regarding 
proposed  programs.  If  any  organization  has  within  the  past  10 
years  issued  reports  on  topics  connected  Tvith  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, copies  of  such  reports  should,  if  available,  be  sent  both  to 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Foberg.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  statement  re- 
garding the  character  and  place  of  publication  of  any  such  reports 
would  be  welcome. 

Individuals  can  be  of  assistance — (1)  By  keeping  the  committee 
informed  of  matters  of  interest  that  come  to  their  notice;  (2)  by 
suggesting  ways  in  which  the  committee  can  be  helpful;  (3)  by 
sending  to  the  committee  in  duplicate  reprints  of  any  articles  they 
publish  on  subjects  connected  with  the  committee's  work;  (4)  by 
furthering  the  work  of  the  committee  among  their  colleagues,  organ- 
izing discussions,  etc. 

The  address  of  the  committee  is : 

National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirement, 

Suite  24,  Musgrove  Building, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    EXT  EN- 
SIGN  WORK  GROWING. 


Total   Enrollment  over  25,000 — Indus- 
trial   Plants    Cooperating. 

From  the  time  the  Commonwealth  first 
oflferecl  extension  courses  through  this 
department  in  January,  1916,  to  the 
present  time,  the  total  enrollment  has 
been  25,278.  During  the  past  school 
year— from  July,  1918.  to  July,  1919— 
13,404  were  enrolled,  while  the  number 
of  students  receiving  Instruction  during 
that  period  was  17,143 — ^more  than  one- 
half  the  total  enrollment. 

Previous  to  July,  1918,  there  were  5,024 
enrolled  In  classes ;  this  year  the  class  en- 
rollment has  been  increased  to  15,057. 
More  than  2,000  additional  were  in  co- 
oi)erative  classes.  There  were  191  classes 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment and  21  cooperative  classes.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  cooperative 
classes  were  in  Americanization  subjects. 
Five  classes  were  given  in  cooperation 
with  the  Connecticut  Valley  colleges. 
The  number  of  class  students  who  com- 
pleted their  courses  in  this  time  was 
4,068. 

More    than    1,000    IU«nrollin«iita. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have 
completed  courses  is  6,592.  Many 
students  who  had  some  definite  goal 
In  view  planned  their  work  toward 
that  end  and  reenrolled  in  a  succession 
of  courses.  More  than  1,000  such  reen- 
rollments  have  been  received,  while  a 
number  of  students  have  been  taking 
couraes  continuously  since  the  depart- 
ment was  established. 

This  year  several  prominent  indus- 
trial plants  ki  Massachusetts  also  gave 
work  for  their  employees  in  cooperation 
with  the  department.  Among  these  were 
the  General  Electric  Co.  in  Lynn  and  in 
Pittsfleld,  the  Crompton  &  Knowles 
lioom  Works  In  Worcester,  and  Gilbert 
&  Barker  Co.  in  Springfield. 

The  number  of  classes  held  In  some  of 
the  larger  towns  was  as  follows :  Greater 
Boston  49,  Springfield  18,  Worcester  7, 
Lawrence  0,  Plttsfield  4,  Holyoke  4, 
Lowell  3,  New  Bedford  3.  A  great  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  had  one  or  two 
classes  each. 

CorrMpondcnM  Stndenta  an  EarnMt  Gronp. 

"It  takes  determination  for  a  class 
student  to  complete  his  work,  but  it 
takes  more  on  the  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence student  who  must  work  alone 


without  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
from  working  with  his  fellows,"  says 
James  A.  Moyer,  director  of  the  ex- 
tension work.  "Although  this  working 
alone  Is  possibly  more  valuable,  for  all 
efl^ort  must  be  original,  it  is  at  times  dis- 
couraging. The  department  feels,  how- 
ever, that  the  many  students  who  are 
doing  this  work  are  among  the  most 
earnest  people  in  Massachusetts  and 
most  in  need  of  help  through  free  edu- 
cation. 

"Up  to  July  of  last  year  there  were 
4,581  enrolled  in  correspondence  work; 
this  year  the  enrollment  has  been  in- 
creased to  7,952.  English  and  practical 
applied  mechanics  are  among  the  most 
popular  subjects  offered,  especially  in 
classes.  The  large  enrollment  in  French 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  war,  but 
even  since  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
French  classes  have  increased  in  popu- 
larity."     

SALARY  ADVANCES  IN 
PASADENA. 


California    City    Makes    Increases    All 

Along  the  Line— Kindergarten 

Directora  Raised. 


The  salary  schedule  which  went  into 
effect  with  the  new  academic  year  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  shows  increases  in  every 
grade.  Conspicuous  In  the  advance  are 
kindergarten  directors,  who  go  from  $840 
to  $1,150  for  the  lowest  paid,  and  from 
$960  to  $1,300  for  the  highest  paid. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

High  School  Prineipftb  ond  Teachers. 

Principals  of  high  schools,  $3,600  for 
the  year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $4,000 
is  reached. 

Vice  principals  of  high  schools,  $2,700 
for  the  year  1911V-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $3,000 
is  reached. 

Heads  of  departments  of  high  schools, 
$2,000  for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing 
$100  each  year  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  $2,300  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  high  schools,  $1,800  for  the 
year  1910-20,  increasing  $100  each  year 
until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000  is 
reached;  minimum  salary,  $1,200. 

Note. — ^The  salary  of  $1,800,  above  pro- 
vided. Is  to  be  paid  only  to  teachers  re- 
ceiving $1,000  for  the  year  1918-19. 
Teachers  receiving  less  than  $1,600  for 
the  year  1918-19  are  to  be  advanced  $200 
for  the  current  year. 

Intermediate  Principals  ond  Teachen. 

Principals  of  Intermediate  schools, 
$2,600  for  tlie  year  1919-20,  increasing 


$100  each  year  until  tlie  maximum  salary 
of  $3,000  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  interme<liate  schools,  $1,800 
for  the  year  1010-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000 
is  reached ;  minimum  salary,  $1,200. 

Note. — ^The  salary  of  $1,800,  above  pro- 
vided, is  to  be  paid  only  to  teachers  re- 
ceiving $1,600  for  the  year  1918-19. 
Teachers  receiving  less  than  $1,600  for 
the  year  1918-19  are  to  be  advanced  $200 
for  the  current  year. 

Elementeiy  Prineipala   and   Teadien. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools,  $2,400 
for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,700 
is  reached. 

Head  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
$1,600  for  the  year  1919-20,  increasing 
$100  each  year  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  $1,700  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  receive 
a  flat  increase  of  $250  for  the  year 
1919-20,  increasing  $50  each  year  until  the 
maximum  salary  of  $1,500  is  reached. 
Minimum  salary,  $1,000,  advancing  by 
$100  per  year  from  $1,000  to  $1,300,  then 
by  $50  per  year  until  the  maximum  salary 
of  $1,500  is  reached. 

Special  Department  Teaclien. 

The  salaries  of  supervisors  of  agricul- 
ture, art,  health,  and  development,  house- 
hold arts,  manual  training,  and  music 
are  advanced  $200  over  the  present  salary 
for  the  year  1919-20,  Increasing  $100  each 
year  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,300 
is  reached. 

The  salaries  of  assistants  in  special  de- 
partments are  to  be  fixed  at  the  elemen- 
tary or  high  school  schedule,  depending 
upon  assignment. 

Kindergarten  Director!  and  Atelstants. 

Kindergarten  directors  receive. a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $1,050  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,300,  advancing  $50  per  year. 

Note. — Directors  receiving  $960  for  the 
year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,300  for  the 
year  1919-20 ;  directors  receiving  $900  for 
the  year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,200  for 
the  year  1919-20 ;  directors  receiving  $840 
for  the  year  1918-19  will  i-eceive  $1,150 
for  the  year  1919-20. 

Kindergarten  assistants  receive  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $800  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,050,  advancing  $50  per  year. 

Note. — Assistants  receiving  $840  for 
the  year  1918-19  will  receive  $1,050  for 
the  year  1919-20;  assistants  receiving 
$780  for  the  year  1918-19  will  receive 
$1,000  for  the  year  1919-20 ;  assistants  re- 
ceiving $720  for  the  year  1918-19  will  re- 
ceive $950  for  the  year  1919-20 ;  assistants 
receiving  $660  for  the  year  1918-19  will 
receive  $900  for  the  year  1919-20. 
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NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 
ON  NEW   BASIS 


ASSOCIATION 


AdoH  EdiieiUimi  Work  Special  Theme  of  New  CorpiMnitioii — Continnes  ActiTitieB 
of  Inteiior  Bepaxtineiit  Extension  Diviflion. 


The  National  University  Extension  Aa- 
so(datl<Hi,  established  in  19i5  as  a  volnn- 
tary  t)Tganization  with  on  institotUmel 
membership  for  the  purpose  of  eoabllns 
directors  of  university  extenidon  to  meet 
for  the  discussion  of  their  common  prob- 
lems, has  recently  been  incorporated  and 
has  opened  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  some  of 
the  w<M*k  liitherto  done  by  the  Extrusion 
Division  of  the  Interior  Department,  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

It  was  the  poipose  of  this  division, 
wliich  went  out  of  existrace  for  lack  of 
appropriation  on  June  30,  to  salvage  the 
valuable  educational  data  and  materials 
collected  during  the  war,  and  pass  them 
out  to  the  States  throngh  tlie  machinery 
of  the  «xteni^a  divisions  already  estab- 
lished in  the  States.  At  the  same  time 
the  Federal  division  was*  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  State  extension  divisions 
and  to  the  public  libraries,  particularly 
upon  information  of  special  value  to  edu- 
cational institutions  during  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

CoMldcctd  Woifc  Indispeiiubte. 

The  directors  of  university  extension 
felt  that  the  work  in  Washington  was  so 
indlspensible  and  the  cause  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  America  of  such  immediate  and 
permanent  importance  that  they  organ- 
ized the  National  University  Extension 
Association  (Inc.),  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Federal  division.  The  incorpo- 
rated association  is  therefore  more  in- 
clusive and  its  purposes  broader  than 
those  of  the  volmitary  association  fbuaded 
in  1915.  It  provides  a  means  through 
which  educators  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  aU  kinds,  interested  in  exten- 
sion activities  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
may  cooperate  in  efflecting  the  oommon 
purposes  of  the  movement.  The  demand 
and  the  need  for  adult  education  whidi 
the  war  revealed  make  univeiatty  exten- 
sion the  most  important  phase  in  educa- 
tional development  today.  The  associa- 
tion urges  the  necessity  and  provides  the 
machinery  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  this  development. 

What  the  Natloiwl  UniTcnity  Extension  Asso- 
ciatiMi  One.)  Wffl  Do. 

1.  It  will  collect  and  distribute  data 
and  material  on  the  methods  and  activities 
of  educational  extension  work  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

2.  It  will  supply  aanouBoements  and 


puUislied  mBtei!!iaIt  sfcaMstical  <^«*o,  and 
digests  of  educational  midtacs  of  is)eelal 
interest  to  extenBion  and  pQhUc  weUtare 
workesB. 

3.  It  will  make  available  selected  mate- 
rials pc^iored  by  educational,  govem- 
meictal,  and  aOmr  organizations  en  ques- 
tions of  general  Ifiterest,  Budi  as  €tovem- 
mecit  ownership,  price  control,  Toeon- 
stmction  measuves,  otc. 

4.  It  will  Knswa  Inquiries  from  man- 
hers  with  refereftee  to  governmental  ac- 
tivities, legislation,  and  administrative 
policies,  in  so  tiar  as  educational  exten- 
sion interests  aa«e  concerned. 

5.  It  will  make  official  and  semiofficial 
connective  relationships  for  cooperative 
educational  extension  work  between  mem- 
ber institutions  and  branidieB  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  other  organizations. 

6.  It  will  serve  as  a  center  through 
which  cooperative  eSCorts  of  member  in- 
stitutions may  function.  For  example, 
extension  lecturers  on  special  subjects  de- 
sired by  a  number  of  member  organiza- 
tions may  be  engaged  through  this  office 
in  long-time  blocks,  thereby  increasing 
the  bargaining  strength  of  the  members 
and  eliminating  most  of  the  risk  charges* 
the  excessive  overheads  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  making  the  final  terms  for 
the  community  using  the  services  of  the 
lecturers  relatively  low.  A  small  fee  to 
care  for  the  office  expense  of  such  work 
will  be  charged.  A  similar  advantage  and 
arrangement  can  be  had  for  some  of  the 
visual  instruction  material. 

7.  It  will  publish  the  results  of  re- 
search work  in  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest to  extension  workers. 


The  governing  power  of  the  association 
is  vested  in  the  authorized  representa- 


NOTICSE. 

Bequests  for  the  Oeographio 
News  BuUetin  Service,  as  an- 
nounced in  tbe  September  15 
School  life,  exoeeded  all  expecta- 
tions, and  th^e  will  be  some  delay 
in  getting  the  full  edition  out  to 
all  inquirers.  The  first  issue  bears 
date  October  6,  and  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  work  of  rednoing  the  ad- 
dresses to  plates  is  accomplished 
the  mailing  will  go  forward. 


tives  of  extension  work  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. These  representatives  are 
known  as  governing  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  the  beginning  only  one  gov- 
erning member  has  been  admitted  from 
each  State,  although  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions* The  purpose  of  thus  limiting 
governing  membership  is  to  insure  control 
of  the  organization  by  those  who  are 
already  familiar  with  its  purpose.  The 
constitution  provides  f6r  the  extension  of 
governiitg  m^abership  to  any  educatlonnl 
institution  upon  the  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  vote  of  the  other  gov- 
erning members. 

For  the  most  part  governing  member- 
ship has  been  confined  to  State  supported 
insCttttOons,  since  they  have  been  most 
closely  connected  with  the  work  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  division  of  educa- 
tional extension.  Columbia  University 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  how- 
ever, are  governing  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  State-supported  institutions 
which  have  ROC&ptieA  governing  member- 
ship In  the  aasoqiation  are  as  follows: 
The  State  universities  of  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee^  Virginia,  Minne- 
sota, Florida,  North  Dakota,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Indiana;  Maryland  State  College 
and  the  university  extension  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 


PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    IN    HAWAII 

MUST  BE  AUTHORIZED  BY  PUB- 

Lie  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 


The  somewhat  unusual  procedure  by 
which  private  schools  are  established  in 
Hawaii  is  outlined  In  the  Handbook  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  of 
the  Territory,  just  issued.    The  law  says : 

"Any  i)erson  desiring  to  establish  a 
private  school  within  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  shall  prior  to  the  establishment 
thereof,  make  application  In  writing  to 
the  department  of  public  Instruction  of 
the  Territory,  which  application  shall  be 
signed  by  the  applicant  or  applicants  and 
shall  state  In  substance  (1)  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  desiring  to  establish 
such  schools;  (2)  the  proposed  location 
thereof;  and  (S)  the  course  of  Instruction 
and  the  languages  in  which  such  Instruc- 
tion Is  to  be  given. 

"  Upon  the  receipt  and  approval  of  the 
application,  the  department  of  public  In- 
struction shall  issue  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons applying  therefor  a  permit  In  form 
to  be  by  it  approved,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  such  school;  and  no 
private  school  shall  be  established  within 
the  Territory  except  in  conformity  with 
this  chapter. 
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"  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement 
and  approval  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  the  course  of  study  and 
instruction  given,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  issue  to  the  person 
or  persons  in  charge  of  said  school  a 
certiticate»  in  form  to  be  by  said  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  prescribed, 
recognizing  such  school  as  a  private  school 
witbin  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

"  Attendance  at  any  school  established 
or  maintained  without  complying  with 
the  terms  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered attendance  at  a  publie  or  private 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  <diapter. 

"The  department  may,  from  time  to 
time,  require  regularly  established  pri- 
vate schools  to  submit  reports  in  such 
form  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  this  act 
shall  constitute  an  ofFense  punishable, 
upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$10  for  each  offense. 

Saptrrbed  bj  Departnent. 

"  Every  private  school  shall  be  subject 
to  tlie  supervision  of  the  department.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  to 
require  that  teachers  of  private  schools 
be  persons  of  good  moral  character;  and 
that  tlie  premises  of  such  schools  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment as  from  time  to  time  promul- 
gate<l  with  regard  to  sanitary  conditions 
an<l  hygiene. 

Enclish   LansMg*.   th*   Bails  ef  loMtamtHitm, 

"The  English  language  shall  be  the 
medium  and  basis  of  Instruction  in  all 
public  and  private  schools  within  the 
Territory,  and  any  school  where  Eng- 
lish Is  not  the  medium  and  basis  of  in- 
struction shall  not  be  recognized  as  a 
public  or  private  school  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  attmdance 
thereat  shall  not  be  considered  attend- 
ance at  school  In  c(Hnpliance  with  law: 
Provided,  htncevcr,  That  where  it  Is  de- 
sired that  another  language  shall  be 
taught  In  addition  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, such  instruction  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  department  by  direct  order 
is  any  particular  Instance." 


WISCONSIN  LAW  RECOGNIZES 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Junior  high  schools  are  specifically  rec- 
ognized in  the  new  Wisconsin  law  on  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  law  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Sec  tion  1.  A  new  section  is  added  to 
the  statutes  to  be  numbered  and  to  read : 
40.635  (1)  High  school  as  used  in  this 
section  is  defined  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion composed  of  not  less  than  four  suc- 
cessive grades,  the  highest  of  whlcli  is 
twelftli  grade.    Junior  high  school  as  used 


THE  KINSESOABrTEN  ASB 

THSPBUEBI  GRISISw 


That  the  great  world  war  will 
be  foHowed  by  years  of  agitation 
and  change  in  which  all  institu- 
tions of  Government,  including  our 
own,  win  be  tried  and  tested  se- 
verely, is  already  evident  from 
what  is  now  taking  place  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Intelligent  democracy  is  the  only 
protection  against  reaction  toward 
antocraey  on  the  one  side  and  class 
rule,  disintegration,  and  anarchy 
on  the  other. 

Our  American  democracy,  the 
hope  of  the  world,  demands  uni- 
versal education  of  the  best  type — 
education  of  all  for  freedom,  init- 
iative, self-restraint,  cooperation, 
and  obedience  to  law.  In  this  edu- 
cation the  kindergarten  has  a  very 
important  place.  Its  spirit  is  that 
of  democracy,  and  tends  toward 
freedom,  initiative,  self-restraint, 
cooperation,  and  obedience  to  law. 

It  is  sdgnificaiit  that  the  kinder- 
garten did  not  receive  govern- 
mental approval  in  Germany,  be- 
cause of  this  very  fact  of  its  spirit 
of  democracy,  and  that  Froebel 
looked  to  America  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ideals  in  education. 

Ibr  all  onr  young  children,  both 
of  native  bom  and  of  foreign  bom 
parentage,,  and  especially  for  the 
latter,  kindergarten  schools  shoidd 
be  provided,  either  by  public  or  by 
private  support.  Our  millions  of 
children  of  kindergarten  age 
should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the 
training  which  the  kindergarten 
gives  in  industry,  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  social  virtues  so  essen- 
tial in  onr  political,  social  and  in- 
dustrial democracy. 

I  should  like  to  urge  all  school 
officers  and  all  citizeas  who  are  in- 
tea: ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  in  the  pemmnency  and 
fullest  development  of  our  democ- 
racy to  use  their  influence  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  oi 
kindeigartens  for  all  children. 
P.  P.  CLAXTOH, 
Commissioner  of  Eduoation. 


in  tills  section  Is  defined  as  a  distinct  or- 
jvanization  composed  of  grades^  7  to  9, 
or  7  to  10,  Inclusive.  Senior  high  school 
as  used  In  this  section  is  deiineil  as  a 
distinct  organization  composed  of  i;rades 
10  to  12,  inclusive. 

"(2)   Any   district   maintaining   a   dis- 
trict free  high  school,  a  union  fro<»  Iiigli 


school,  or  a  graded  school  in  whicli  five 
or  more  teachers  are  employed  may  estab- 
lish and  maintain  one  or  more  junior  high 
schools  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. The  laws  relating  to  district  and 
union  free  high  sehoals  shall  govern  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  junior 
high  schools  in  so  far  as  such  laws  are 
applicable  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Host  HftTe   40  Popili. 

"(3)  (a)  No  juniar  high  school  shall 
be  organized  In  a.  district  where  the  ag- 
gregate enrollment  of  pupils  In  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  foi'  the  preceding 
year  shall  have  been  less  than  40. 

"(6)  A  Junior  high  school  organized  in 
a  district  maintaining  a  district  or  union 
free  liigh  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
shall  be  composed  only  of  grades  seven 
to  nine.  Inclusive. 

"(c)  A  Jmiior  high  school  shall  employ 
at  least  three  teachers,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  qualified  to  teach  manual  training  or 
agriculture  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
qualified  to-  teach  domestic  science. 

Kuisal  TnikdmK  and  Domestic  Science  Rcqaired. 

"  (4)  (a)  No  general  nor  special  State 
aid  shall  be  granted  to  a  junior  high 
school  maintained  in  a  district  containing 
a  senior  high  school,  a  district  or  union 
free  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  determine 
ing"  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  be  granteti 
&  high  school,  the  junior  higli  school  may 
be  included  with  the  senior  high  sdiooi; 
and  satisfactory  work  in  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  economy,  or  agriculture  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
Jimior  liigh  school  may  be  accepted  as 
compliance  with  the  requirements  re- 
lating to  these  special  courses  in  the  two 
upper  grades  next  below  the  high  scluwl, 
and  entitle  a  district  to  the  aid  as  pro- 
vided in,  paragraph  (&)  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  20.29  of  the  statutes. 

"  (6)  Any  district  not  containing  a  dis- 
trict or  union  free  high  school,  or  ih& 
equivalent  thereof,  which  shall  establi^i 
and  maintain  a  junior  high  school  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tkm,  and  the  requirements  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shuU 
be  entitled  to  State  aid  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (2)  ofscction  20.26  of  the  statutes. 


The  finance  corarmlttoe  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Providence-  has  re<?ommendei1,  and 
the  city  council  has  approved,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  public  schools 
of  ^OO/KK)  to  1)0  applied  to  Increasing 
teachers  salaries.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  average  increase  mnde  i^osrfble  will 
be  .'?200.  This  follows  rui  aver«i,'e  In- 
crense  of  STo  marie  last  year.  The  as- 
sociation of  public  .school  toacliers  had  re- 
quested increases  avernt;ing  .'?.*^00. 
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Salaries  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

Data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  122  cities,  June,  1919. 


atics. 


Bfnningliam,  Ala. 


Berkeley,  Calif.. 


Lob  Angeles,  Calif.. 


Sacnunento,  Calif.. 
Ban  Diego,  Calif.... 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  district  No.  1. . 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  district  No.  20. 
Meriden,Comi 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Stamford,  Coon.. 


Waterbury,  Conn. 


Wilmington,  Del.. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Augusta,  Oa 


Atlanta,  Ga.. 


Chicago.  HI. 
jQUet,ni.... 


Qnincy,  111.. 


Springfield.  111.... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


South  Bend,  Ind.. 
Tene  Haute,  Ind . 
Clinton,  Iowa 


Davenport,  Iowa. 


Dubuque,  Iowa. . 


Topeka,  Kans.. 
Wichita,  Kans.. 


Newport,  Ky. . 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Lewiston,  Ke.. 
Portland,  Ke.. 
Boston,  Uass.. 
Chelsea,  Mass.. 
Everett,  Mass.. 


Fall  River, 
Haverhill,  Mass.. 


Number 
of  rooms 


to  each 
princi- 
pal. 


»-ll 

12-19 

20>24 

8 

12 

16 

6-10 

11-17 

18 

8 

24 

8 

12-16 

24 

8 

16 

2-34 

8-12 

S 

12 

8 

12 

16 

24 

8 

12 

18 

24 

8 

12 

16 

24 

8 

12 

16 

24 

8 

8-12 

16 

24 

8 

12 

16 

24 


8 
12 

8 
12 
16 

8 
16-18 
8-12-16-24 

8 
12 
16 

8 
12 


17 


8 
12 
16 

8 

12-16 

24 

8 
12 


Salary  of 
prmclpal. 


l800-«, 
1,200-2, 
1,500-2, 


1,380-1 
l,680-i; 
2,100-2, 


1,200-2, 


1,600-1 

1,700-1; 

l,flOO-2, 
1,100-1, 
1,300-2, 
1600-2, 
2,000-3, 


2,600-2, 


2,000^, 


1,100-1, 
1,200-1, 

l|400-l 
1,000-2, 


1,375-2, 
900-1, 


l,fiOO-l, 


960-1 
1 


800 
200 
500 
620 
860 
100 
020 
980 
400 
fiOO 
100 
800 
004 
200 
660 
000 
000 
600 
360 
700 
500 
700 
800 
000 
600 
500 
800 
000 
700 
900 
100 
800 
ISO 
250 
360 
700 
950 
900 
000 
200 
200 
320 
500 
650 
760 
250 
350 
450 
650 
250 
800 
600 
850 
000 
150 
850 
500 
085 
600 
076 
225 
400 
800 
000 
20O 
900 
600 
170 
850 
860 
000 
350 
600 
800 


3,500^,540 
1,600-2,600 
1000 
1,700 
1,900-2,000 
1,520 
2,360 
2,480 
1  200 
1,300 


*  Phis  840  per  year  lor  10  yMO.   Iq  addition,  130 
per  year  for  each  session  room. 


ClUes. 


Haverhill.  Mass . 
Maiden,  Mass.... 


Newton,  Mass. . 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


Quincy.Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass. . 
Woroester,Mass.. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapldi 
Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
-    -      i,rfic- 


LansinfT,  Mich. . 


Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich. . 
Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Butte,  Mont.. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


Manchester,  N.H.. 
Nashua,  N.H 


Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 

Bayonne,N.J , 

East  Orange,  N.  J.. 


Jersey  City... 
Orange,  N.  J. , 


Passatc,N.J... 
Paterson,N.J. 


PerthAmboy,N.J.... 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mez. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.  Ya  ••...... 


Buflalo,N.Y 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
princi- 
pal. 


16-24 
8 
12 
16 


8 

12 

16 

12-16 


8 
12 
16 
24 
13 
22 

12 
16 

8 
12 
16 
24 

8 
12 
16 
24 

8 
12 
16 

8 
12 
16 

8 

12-16 

24 

8 

12 

16 

24 

5-0 

10-14 

15-20 

6-9 

14-17 

8 

12 

16-24 

8 
12 
16 
24 

8 
16 

8 
12 
16 


12-24 

12 

16-24 


8 
16 
34 
16 
24 
8 

13-16 
24 
12 

16-24 

8 
12 
16 
34 
8-34 
8 
12 


Salarvof 
principal. 


SI. 
1 
1 
2, 
2, 
1 
1, 

1,520-2, 
2, 
2, 

1,000-2, 

2; 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 

1 
1 
1 
1; 
1 
1 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1; 
1,100-1, 

1; 
1,80^-1; 
1  80(^2, 
1300-2, 
1  160-1 
1,400-1, 
1600-1 


1  800-2,000 
900-1  '-* 
1,035-1, 
1,170-1, 


500 
600 
500 

850 
500 


1,560-2,750 
1,90(W,~^ 
1  800-2, 
3.000-3.600 
^400-^700 

i 
2, 
1 
2; 
1 
1,900-2; 

2,600^, 

2! 
I, 
1,160-1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
3, 


800 

400 
900 
100 
860 
200 
360 
000 
500 
200 
200 
900 
200 
500 
800 
000 
200 

150 
250 
360 
150 
300 
600 
800 
990 
090 
07O 
160 
150 
600 
800 
250 
350 
600 
800 
200 
800 
400 
600 
800 


170 
805 
440 
850 
950 
700 
850 
000 
380 
620 
860 
100 
600 
000 
100 
200 
300 


600 

300 
500 
150 
700 
450 
000 
060 
160 
600 
600 


875^960 
1,025 


1 81,050  for  the  first  room,  plus  135  for  each  additional 


'Maximum. 
»AU. 


Cldes. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y 

.Kingston,  N.  Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.. 

PoughkeoFsle,N.Y... 


Schenectady,  N.Y.. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Troy,N.Y 


Utlca,N.Y.. 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.., 


Dayton,  Ohio. . 
Lorain,  Ohio.., 


Newark,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 


Yoongstown,  Ohio.. 


Muskogee,  Okla 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Portland  J>reg.. 
Altoona,Pa. — 


Harrlsburg,  Pa... 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

8aranton,Pa 


Wilkos-Barre,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 


Warwick,  R.  I.... 
ChariestOD,  S.  0... 
Columlida,  S.  C... 


El  Paso,  Tex. 


Galveston,  Ttts. 


Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 


Waco,  Tex.. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Lynchburg,  Va.. 


Number 
of  rooms 
assigned 
to  each 
I»inci- 


16 

8 

12 

8-16 

17 

8 
12 
16 

8 
10-19 

8 
16 

8 
12 
16 

8 

12 

16 

24 

«-l6 


8-24 

8-24 

8 

12 

16-24 

8 

13-16 

24 

8 

12 

lfr-24 

8-12 

8 

12 

16 

8 

12 

16 

8 

12 

8 

12 

16 

24 


8-13 
16 
24 


8 
12 
16-34 
8-11 
13-15 
18-19 
20 

8 
20 

8 

12 

16-24 

8 
24 

8 
16 

8 
12 
16 
24 

8 

12 

16 

24 

8-24 

8 
12 
16 
20 

8 
12 
16 


»-12 


Salary  or 
principal. 


81,350 

1,900 

1,500 

2,000-2,500 

3,500^,000 

1,000 

1,300 

1,400 

1,300-1,500 

1,300-3,200 

1,200 

2,200 

1,200 

1,400 

1,800 

1,200 

1,300 

1,800 

3,200 

950 

1,650-1,800 

1,500-1,700 

1,600^,000 

1,300-1,500 

1,300-1,000 

1,300-1,700 

1,300-1,500 

1,500-1,800 

1,500-1,900 

1,300 

1,450 

1,700 

1,300 

1,000 

1,400 

1,650 

1,300 

1,300-1,800 

1,500-3,000 

1,400 

1,650 

1,200-1,400 

1,300-1,500 

1,400-1,700 

1.800 

1,000-2,200 

1,540 

1,890 

1,250 

1,300-1,800 

1,590 

1,600 

1,850 

800-3,100 

1,100-1,600 

1,000-3,000 

3,100-3,700 

1,300-1,400 

1,300-1,5$ 

1,400-1,600 

1;  500-1, 700 

1000 

1,800 

1,900 

3,300 

2,600 

1.400 

1,650-1,870 

1,260 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200-1,500 

1,600-1,750 

1  760-2,000 

1,402 

1,589 

1  963 

2,160 

1,200-1,900 

1  580 

1  780 

1  960 

2,180 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

1,350-2,600 

1,200 
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cities. 


Sttttlo,Wash... 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.. 


lifadisoD,Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Oshkosh.Wis.... 

Racine,  Wii 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Superior,  Wis.... 


Number 
of  rooms 


to  each 
princi- 
pal. 


8 

13 

16 

24 

12-24 

8-12 

24 

8 

12 

1-7 

8-15 

ie+ 

8-16 


12-16 
12 

16 
24 


Salary  of 
priocQ)a]. 


$1,774-2,500 

1,450 

1,650 

1,850 

1,050 

1,900 

1,000 

2,100 

1,000-1,200 

1,100-1,250 

1,280-1,380 

1,440-2.100 

2,16(K2,700 

1,600 

l,31S-2,000 

1,500-1,800 

1,200-2,400 

1,500-2,400 

1,800-2,700 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  AT  WOMEN'S  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Health  education  formed  the  subject  of 
a  full  morning  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Women  Physicians, 
at  New  York,  September  26.  Dr.  Ira  S. 
Wile  discussed  "  Health  Classes  for  Ciiil- 
dren,"  Dr.  Lilian  Welsh,  of  Baltimore, 
spolce  on  "  Health  Education  in  Colleges 
and  Schools,"  Dr,  Nancy  Jenison  de- 
scribed the  function  of  the  hospital  in 
health  educational  work,  and  Dr.  Eleanor 
Bertlne  discussed  "The  Health  Center." 

School  health  conditions  will  be  the 
further  subject  of  the  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 31-22,  when  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker, 
New  York,  will  talk  on  "Child  Hygiene," 
Dr.  Wilfred  Lay,  New  York,  on  "A  Re- 
Interpretation  of  Childhood,"  Miss  Grace 
Fulmer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  "  The 
Value  of  Play  in  the  Development  of  tlie 
Child,"  and  Miss  Helen  Marot,  on  "The 
Creative  Impulse  in  Industry."  There 
will  be  a  session  on  October  22  given  over 
to  sex  education. 


A  Virginia  superintendent  of  schools 
was  recently  moving  for  a  nine  montlis* 
term  in  his  county.  One  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  county,  a  man  of  large 
means  and  with  no  children  to  educate, 
went  to  the  superintendent  and  said :  "  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  increasing 
the  school  tax,  provided  the  children  for 
whom  the  schools  are  maintained  are  all 
required  to  attend  them ;  but  I  do  protest 
with  all  earnestness  against  the  addi- 
tional tax  if  parents  who  do  not  appreci- 
ate education  are  left  to  decide  whether 
their  children  shall  go  to  school  or  not" — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


You  can*t  teach  thrift  until  you 
have  learned  to  save. 
Buy  War  Savlnpfs  Stamps. 


STATE  FEDERATION  OP  TEACHERS  FAVORED  FOR  OHIO 


Men  High  School  Teachers'  Association  Take  Lead  in  Forming  State  Organiza- 
tioii — ^Emergency  Situation,  Say  Teachers. 


Resoiutions  favoring  the  (^'ganization 
of  a  State  federation  of  teachers  for  Ohio 
were  adopted  by  the  Men  High  School 
Teachers*  Association  of  Cincinnati,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Walnut  Hills  High  School 
on  September  12.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  investigated  the  subject 
stated : 

"  Certainly  the  public  lias  not  yet  been 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  competent 
teachers  can  not  be  secured  nor  per- 
manently retained  on  the  meager  salaries 
that  are  being  paid  throughout  the  State. 
Educational  conditions  here  in  our  own 
city  are  typical.  Within  the  past  six 
years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
more  than  10  per  cent.  Within  this  period 
teachers'  salaries  not  only  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living;  they  have 
remained  almost  stationary.  Take,  for 
example,  the  salaries  paid  to  high-school 
teachers,  who  20  years  ago  were  receiving 
as  a  maximum  salary  what  was  tlien  re- 
garded as  a  reasonable,  though  very 
moderate,  compensation — $2,000  per  an- 
num. By  1913  the  high-school  teacher 
was  laboring  under  i)ecuniary  strain,  with 
a  maximum  salary  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  only  $2,300.  If  within  the  past 
six  years  salaries  had  kept  even  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living,  he  would  now  be  re- 
ceiving a  maxiumm  of  over  $4,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Ids  present  maximum  is 
only  $2,500.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
within  the  past  six  years  Iiigh-school 
salaries  in  Cincinnati  have  suffered  an 
actual  reduction  in  purchasing  value  of 
almost  50  per  cent." 

In  recommending  the  organization  of 
a  federation,  the  committee  gave  as  its 
reasons  the  following: 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  are  convinced 
that  only  by  a  truly  representative  body 
of  this  character — an  organization  of,  by, 
and  for  the  teachers — we  are  convinced 
that  only  by  a  democratic  and  self-direct- 
ing association  comprising  in  its  mem- 
bership the  entire  teaching  force,  can  we 
hope  to  secure  concerted  action  on  im- 
iwrtant  issues  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  education ;  only  by  such  an  association 
can  we  hope  to  exercise  a  selective  influ- 
ence on  legislative  candidates  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  interests.  In  the  second 
place,  the  investigations  conducted  by  our 
committee  leave  no  doubt  that  similar 
organizations  in  other  cities  have  mot 
with  conspicuous  success.  And  in  the 
third  place — and  this  argument  is  equally 
persuasive — ^we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 


edge that  all  other  plans  of  cooperative 
action  have  signally  failed." 

Indorsing  the  recommendations  of  its 
special  committee  the  Cincinnati  Men 
High-School  Teachers'  Association  went 
on  record — 

(1)  As  favoring  the  formation  of  a 
State  federation  of  teachers,  w^hich  shall 
embrace  in  its  membership  all  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
business  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  and  which.  In  conjunction  with 
other  organizations,  State  and  local, 
shall  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  legis- 
lative action  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  and  the  adequate  compensa- 
tion of  teachers. . 

(2)  As  favoring  the  immediate  organi- 
zation in  Cincinnati  of  a  local  repre- 
sentative body  of  teachers  which  shall 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  similar 
bodies  throughout  the  State  in  forming 
such  a  federation. 


NOT    8NOUGH    TO    UVfi    ON. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga)  Jonroal.] 
Among  24  typical  cases  which  were 
investigated  in  detail,  salaries  fell  short 
of  expenses  by  amounts  ranging  from 
$54  to  $425.  That  is  to  say,  teachers  not 
only  are  unable  to  lay  up  savings  against 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  also  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  so  that 
to  remain  in  their  profession  they  must 
go  into  debt. 

"Is  it  to  be  wondered,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  so  many  men  and  women 
who  had  dedicated  their  talents  to  the 
schoolroom  are  leaving  it  for  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits  which  offer  at 
least  a  living  wage  and  in  many  instances 
a  comfortable  compensation?  A  leading 
textile  magazine,  reporting  that  a  num- 
ber of  school-teachers  recently  applied 
for  work  as  mlU  hands,  comments: 
'Superintendents  and  overseers  should 
find  places  for  those  workers,  as,  given 
two  months  in  the  mills,  they  will  never 
teach  school  again.*  Telegraph  messen- 
gers, cooks,  and  even  unskilled  laborers 
command  much  better  pay  than  do  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  whilst  business  voca- 
tions involving  anything  like  the  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  the  classroom 
yield  rewards  that  make  teaching,  as  it 
is  now  generally  paid,  seem  purely  a 
labor  of  idealism  and  love.  That  is  the 
kind  of  labor  it  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
the  great  impelling  purpose  of  tha*e  who 
enter  it  is  concerned ;  if  it  were  not  such 
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In  fact,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profes- 
sion would  have  deserted  long  ago.  But 
when  conditions  reach  the  pass  where  a 
teacher's  salary  can  not  buy  the  ordinary 


.  comforts  or  even  necessities  of. life,  it  is 
high  time  for  the  State  and  the  Nation 
to  wake  up.  A  danger  point  of  injustice 
Is  at  hand." 


NOTES  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

(By  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  vice  chancellor.) 

ENGLAND 

The  Ph.  D,  degree. — Cambridge,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Oxford  and  the  north- 
ern universities,  has  decided  to  give  the 
Ph.  D.  degree.  It  is  hoped  that  tMs  will., 
stimulate  research  amongst  its  own 
students,  and  attract  to  the  university  a 
number  of  researchers  from  other  insti- 
tutions. Candidates  who  wish  to  enter 
the  university  as  research  students  should 
apply  for  the  present  to  the  registrary  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Later  a 
board  of  research  students  will  be  set  up, 
whose  secretary  will  receive  applications. 

Each  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by— 

(I)  A  diploma  or  other  certificate  of 
graduation  at  a  university; 

(II)  A  statement  as  to  the  course  of 
research  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
pursue,  together  with  such  evidence  of 
qualification,  attainments,  and  previous 
study  as  he  may  be  able  to  submit ; 

(III)  A  certificate  or  declaration  that 
the  applicant  has  attained  the  age  of  21 
years. 

At  the  end  of  two  years'  research,  either 
at  Cambridge  or  partly  at  some  other  rec- 
ognized Institution,  the  candidate  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  may  submit  a  dissertation, 
and  If  this  be  approved  he  may  proceed 
to  the  degree.  Should  he  not  keep  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  terms,  he  may  receive  a 
certificate  of  his  diligence  at  Cambridge, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  counted  toward 
a  degree  In  another  university.  The 
Ph.  D.  degree  will  thus  be  attainable  In 
about  the  same  period  as  an  M.  A.  and  at 
about  the  same  age. 

Hitherto  the  doctorates  at  Cambridge — 
doctorates  of  divinity,  law,  science,  and 
literature — are  senior  degrees,  which  are 
generally  only  taken  by  middle-aged  men, 
and  can  not  be  taken  until  at  least  five 
years  after  the  candidate  has  taken  his 
M.  A. 

In  framing  their  regulations,  the  au- 
thorities at  Cambridge  aim  to  keep  the 
standard  high — at  least  as  high  as  at 
Harvard,  Oxford,  .ad  the  other  English 
universities. 

The  admission  of  women  to  membership 
of  the  university. — Many  members  of  the 
senate  of  Cambridge  University  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
university  should  consider  afresh  the  po- 
sition of  women  students. 

In  1897  the  senate  rejected  the  pro- 


posals made  by  a  syndicate  to  admit 
women  to  the  titles  of  degrees.  The  rela- 
tion of  women  students  to  the  university 
has  remained  substantially  unaltered 
since  that  data 

In  recent  years,  even  before  the  war, 
women  have  taken  a  greatly  Increased 
share  In  the  higher  work  of  education 
and  In  research.  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  in  the  public  service.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  importance  and  variety  of 
the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
the  Nation  during  the  present  war  has 
undoubtedly  affected  greatly  the  attitude 
of  men  of  all  classes  toward  the  whole 
question  of  the  x)osltlon  and  work  of 
women.  The  change  of  attitude  thus 
brought  about  has  been  most  remarkably 
Illustrated  by  the  agreed  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women ;  In  this  extension  the 
university  franchise  has  been  Included. 

The  proposals  made  In  1897  bore  ad- 
mittedly the  character  of  a  compromise. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  time  has  passed 
for  the  adoption  of  half  measures,  and 
that  women  should  be  admitted  to  full 
membership  of  the  university. 

This  conviction  Is  based  on  a  review 
not  only  of  the  general  position  of  women 
in  the  country  but  of  the  history  of  Glr- 
ton  and  Ne^vnham  Colleges  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  university.  This  opinion  Is 
held  that  it  Is  not  desirable  In  the  In- 
terests either  of  the  university  or  of  the 
women's  colleges  that  the  distinguished 
staffs  of  these  colleges  should  be  kept  any 
longer  In  a  position  of  Inferiority,  or  that 
the  students  should  be  still  working  In 
the  university  on  sufferance,  and  without 
the  regular  and  full  recognition  of  their 
studies. 

It  is  proposed  that  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral state  of  affairs  allows  the  university 
to  give  full  consideration  to  the  matter, 
the  council  of  the  senate  sliould  be  asked 
to  nominate  a  syndicate  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  effecting  this 
object. 

An  American  professor  of  the  laws  of 
England. — ^The  connection  of  Cambridge 
has  always  been  a  close  one  with  the 
older  and  eastern  universities  of  the 
United  States;  but  for  the  first  time  In 
modern  history  an  American  citizen  has 
been  elected  to  a  professorship  In  this 
university.  Professors  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  on^y  sit  in  endowed  chairs,  and 


they  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
Last  February  Dr.  H.  D.  Hazeltlne,  uni- 
versity reader  In  English  law,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  (Providence,  K.  I.), 
and  an  LL.B.  of  Harvard  University  was 
elected  into  the  Downing  professorship  of 
the  laws  of  England. 


APPEAL    FOR    HELP    FOR    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
They  were  meant  to  be  placed  under 
ground,  not  used  as  surface  buildings, 
but  any  shelter  in  the  devastate<l  region 
is  acceptable  and  this  salvage  can  re- 
place the  school  buildings. 

Inside  these  impoverished  schoolhouses 
there  is  nothing.  An  enterprising  school- 
master will  find  planks  in  the  near-by 
trenches,  and  If  he  can  find  nails  he  will 
knock  together  a  bench  for  his  pupils 
to  sit  upon.  If  he  can  obtain  chalk  he 
has  his  class  In  arithmetic  figure  on  the 
rough  walls  In  lieu  of  a  blackboard.  If 
he  has  sufficient  memory  he  teaches  his 
pupils  what  he  remembers  of  history  and 
geography. 

The  instructors  are  Government  paid, 
their  salaries  varying  from  150  to  300 
francs  a  month.  The  French  Government 
owns  the  school  buildings  and  equips  the 
schools,  the  taxes  In  the  past  levied  on 
the  communes  making  i)osslbIe  this  sup- 
port. When  conununes  are  wiped  out 
and  buildings  are  nonexistent  taxes  can 
not  be  levied,  and  until  a  readjustment 
of  Government  finances  Is  accomplished 
there  Is  little  prospect  of  adequate  school 
facilities  In  the  war- wrecked  area. 

The  passing  visitor  would  judge  the 
children  normal,  but  our  child  expert 
who  is  working  among  them  gives  the 
following  data: 


• 

Total 
number 

of 
children. 

Sub- 
normal. 

NormaL 

In  Bemy-Riviere 

InCoeavres. 

31 
41 
38 

80 
£6 

23 
37 
84 
22 
43 

InMontgobcrt 

In  Monmn ....,,..  x  - .  r 

Tn  Montigny 

12 

Seeing  them  play  their  century-old 
games  (when  they  have  not  forgotten 
them  through  the  terror  of  war  days) 
one  might  judge  them  normal  children, 
but  at  the  clinics,  undressed,  there  is  no 
misjudging  the  inflated  abdomens,  flat 
chests,  flabby  flesh,  and  slender  arms 
and  legs.  Above  all,  when  a  child  who 
iippeared  to  be  6  or  7  years  of  age  was 
questioned  It  would  Invariably  prove  to  bo 
8  or  9.  Such  Is  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Aisne. 

If  we  can  tide  them  through  the  bitter 
time  ahead,  as  they  Stagger  to  their  feet, 
we  will  be  helping  not  only  France  but 
all  the  world. 
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A  MODERN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAN  IN 
NEW  ALABAMA  SCHOOL  CODE. 


Lefirislatare  Provides  for  Reorganization  on  the  6-3-3  Basis 
for  Entire  State — Compulsory  Attendance  Machinery — A 
State  Council  of  Education  for  Higher  Institutions. 


Following  the  educational  survey  of  the  State  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Alabama 
Legislature  in  special  session  has  passed  a  new  school 
code   intended   to  establish,   in   the   words  of   State 

Superintendent  DoweU,  "a  coher- 
ent, modem,  and  unified  scheme  of 
public  education  in  Alabama." 

Prominent  among  the  changes 
effected  by  the  new  law  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  elementary 
and  high  scliools  of  tlie  State  on 
the  6-3-3  plan.  This  means  that 
the  junior  high  school  movement, 
whioli  has  been  making  remark- 
able headway  everywhere  in  the 
past  few  years,  has  taken  firm 
hold  in  one  of  the  most  Important 
Stales  of  the  southern  group. 

This  and  other  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  new  Alabama  school 
code  are  outlined  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Dowell  as  follows: 

1.  A  coherent,  modern,  and  uni- 
fied scheme  of  public  education  in 
Alabama. 

2.  A  State  board  of  education 
clothed  with  all  the  po\ver  author- 
izAHl  under  the  constitution  to 
direct  the  public-school  interests 
of  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  institutions  of  higher 
li»aining.  which  are  controlled  by 
boards  of  trustees  provided  for 
in  the  constitution.  Tlie  members 
of  the  State  board  are  appointed 
l>y  the  governor  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  Senate  and  serve 
for  u»rms  of  12  years,  one-third  of 
the  terms  expiring  every  four 
years.  For  the  use  of  the  State 
hoard  a  maximum  revolving  fund 
provided. 

*A.  Provij|;ion   for   the  reorganization  of  the  e 
hifjh  schools  of  the  State  on  the  6-3-^  plan. 

4.  A  better  certification  law  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
special  certificates  according  to  the  training  of  tlie  appUcants. 
The  State  board  has  the  power  to  authorize  and  prescribe 
special  types  of  certificates,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  the  teacher  Ijs  to  do. 

5.  A   modern  law  for   the  government,   control,  and  super- 

(Continued  on  p.   16.) 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  HAVE  PART  IN  DETER- 
MINING EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES. 


m 


School-health  Advertising  Uy  the  Child  Health  Organization, 
New  York. 


of   ^-150,1^0    annuaUy    is 
•ntary  and 


Emergency  Commission  Points  Out  Need— Urges  State 
Laws — ''Necessary  for  Democracy  in  Public  School  Serv- 
ice," says  Report. 

Participation  by  teachers  in  solving  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  educational  administration,  including  courses 
of  study,  textbooks,  types  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  the  formulation  of  budgets,  is  "  indispensable  to 

the  best  development  of  the  public 
schools,"  and  a  necessary  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  democracy 
in  public  school  service,  according 
to  a  report  just  Issued  by  the 
National  Education  Commission  on 
Emergency  in  Education.  The  re- 
port says: 

B«ard  RMfwniibIc  for  PolidM. 

In  the  administration  of  the 
public  schools  we  recognize  boards 
of  education  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Theirs  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  adopt  the  policies 
which  will  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  education  and 
through  public  education  for  the 
development  of  our  democratic 
society.  We  recognize  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  chosen  by  the  board 
of  education  to  carry  out  its 
policies  and  to  recommend  to 
these  representatives  of  the  people 
the  kind  of  action  that  will  make 
for  the  realization  of  our  educa- 
tional Ideals.  At  the  same  time, 
we  know  that  teachers  working 
in  the  classrooms  of  our  public 
schools  have  contributed  ideas 
that  have  had  a  determining  infli?:- 
ence  upon  educational  progress. 
Through  teachers*  councils,  through 
committees,  through  voluntary 
associations,  and  through  individual  recomfi^ndations  teachers 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  largei  problems  of  educa- 
tional administration  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Boards  of  education  and  administrative  officers  In  those 
communities  that  have  made  the  greatest  progress  have  recog- 
nized this  principle.  In  many  places,  by  rule  of  the  board 
or  by  invitation  of  the  superintendent,  teachers'  organizations 
have  been  requested  to  make  recommendations  affecting  courses 
of  study,  the  adoption  of  textl)Ooks,  types  of  building  and 
equipment,  the  organization  of  si>ecial  classes  and  special  kinds  j 
of  schools,  and  the  formulation  of  *»9f(§^ffed  bv  Vr^OOQlC 
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AV«  believe  tint  tli^  participatiofr  bg 
t»iu4)«rs  fs  ladinpeiMftbie  to  the  best  do- 
vplopment  of  flie  polbllc  schMte.  We  be- 
lievo  that  such  perticipation  AmM  be 
the  right  and  responsibility  of  every 
teacher.  To  this  end  we  urge  that  boards 
of  education  by  their  rules  recognize  tide 
Hffbt,  a«4  fMtevide  stated  laeetiagB  at 
wlilcU  teachers  wiU  be  heard.  In  order 
to  guarantee  such  participation,  we  urge 
State  legislatares — the  teal  antherlties 
througli  whose  action  local  boards  of  edu- 
eatloii  eacerdse  the  cotntroi  now  veeted  l» 
tlkem— tee&ftct  laws  pravkUag  tb&t  teadi- 
vrs.  may  appear  before  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  providing  that  these  boards 
steiti  give  theaa  as  opportunity  to  preectiC 
their  suggestions  and  proposals  for  im- 
proving tlie  worlc  of  the  schools. 


Will 


9tmtm  M  PMtetfan. 


Tf  these  steps  are  taken  not  only  will 
tfie  Inidght,  knowledge,  and  sklU  of  evefy 
teacher  be  made  available  for  the  proiee- 
tion  of  educational  progress,  but  the  k- 
sponsibillty  and  Influence  of  tlie  class- 
room teacher  will  be  officially  recognized, 
the  caHlng  will  become  tberrt>y  more  dlg- 
nilied  and  attractive,  and  larger  numbers 
of  the  fltreng  and  capable  yenng  men  and 
wt>men  of  the  oovntry  will  enter  publlo- 
Kdiool  service  as  a  life  career.  Next  to 
the  provision  of  better  salaries  for 
teachers,  nothing  will  do  more  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  profession  ami  make  its 
service  attractive  to  the  kind  of  men  awl 
women  that  tlie  schools  need,  than  tlw 
adoptloii  of  a  iH>llcy  tlmt  win  lift  the 
eiassreom  te««ber  above  the  level  of  a 
were  restine  worker  carrying  o«t  in  a 
me<-hanlcal  fashien  plans  and  policies 
that  ure  lianded  down  from  above. 

Ill  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
<U  uiocracy  in  i)ubIlc-school  service,  th^ic 
pMKst  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of  the  boards 
e<1ucatioii  and  to  the  judgment  and 
♦•xvutive  ability  of  their  administrative 
oflw-ers  the  effective  participation  of 
(lassrcxMn  teachers  in  tlie  developmont  of 
the  jHylleies  which  control  etlucatlon. 


r>iSMJLWJkam  IMJCAViNG  PBOPUS  or  BTATS 
ON  FUOBIMM  or  STATE  GOVBRUBNT. 

Taking    as    its    motto,    "That    State 

i*ves  best  which  applies  the  lessons  of 

ar  to  tlie  opportunities  of  peace,"  Dela- 

A\  are  has  combined  in  one  clearing  house 

.e  needs  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 

(  on,  tlie  State  board  ot  health,  the  State 

))£ghway  d^artm^t,  the  reoonstructicMi 

'.>mBiission    (child    welfare),    and    the 

Survey  Commission  (Govenuneat),  under 

the  Utle  of  "The  Delaware  State  Pro- 

gram.*' 


JUNIOR  COLLIGB  HOVESOaiT  SHOWS   RAPID   GROWTH 


Sixty-nine    Coneges    of    This    Type    Since    1907— Public    and    Private    Junlof 

of  Im^tnm^km^  fiays  Dmoau  Report 


Sixty-nine  Junior  colleges  have  been 
oTganlBed  since  IWT,  and  more  than  half 
of  thtiae  lioee  1915,  accwdisr  to  a  Iml- 
letin  just  issued  by  the  Buteaa  of  Educa- 
tion. The  bulletin  was  pr^ared  by  F.  M. 
UcDowell,  ef  ClTftceland  CoUege,  Lamoni, 
Iowa.  It  reviews  the  junior  coB^;e  hUh 
torlcally  and  describes  the  present  move- 
ment 

Four  types  of  junior  coUc^  Are  t]iS' 
tiugnlfihed  by  Vr.  McDowell : 

(a)  The  "junior  college"  or  "lower 
division"  of  the  college  ot  liberal  arts 
of  the  imlversity.  This  organization  is 
found  at  present  In  the  universities  of 
Chicago,  Galifemia,  and  Waishlngton. 

(h)  Normal  sdiools  occredited  for  two 
years  of  college  work.  Such  Institutions 
have  l^eeo  eOciofly  reeegntaBed  Is  tte  Col- 
lowing  States:  Arizenn,  Indiana,  a^dii- 
gan,  Uinnesota,  Nortil  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
OklaluMna,  UtaH,  West  Vicgtein,  and  Wis- 
eoMiiik 

(c)  Tlie  public  high  school  exteudetl  to 
Include  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.  The  names  of  39  such  institutions 
have  been  reported.  Of  this  nuraliert  2t 
are  In  Califurniu. 

(rf)  The  finall  private  college  which 
lifts  Miaited  its  work  to  two  yearn.  "Hie 
names  of  03  such  colleges  have  been  re- 
ported. Of  this  number,  IG  are  in  Tesas^ 
14  in  Mlsseurf.  1)  in  Tirgiula,  and  €  io 
Illinois. 

JNraivr  CiMcbb  Coww  ef  Bt«4r. 

Uegurdiug  the  oeorae  of  study  in  the 
junior  colleges.  Dn  McDowell  finds  that 
the  traditional  freshmen  and  sophomore 
courses  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum 
of  l)eth  types  of  institutions ;  that  isrivate 
juttior  colleges  adiiere  more  closdy  to  the 
claeatcal  courses  tlmn  do  the  public  iiisti- 
tutiena;  and  t]mt  pubBc  Junior  esUeges 
are  otferitig  more  and  a  greater  vmriety 
of  vecational  or  finisliinc  courses  tlian  tlie 
private  inatitutlous.  Of  the  work  offered 
by  tie  fisn&er,  17  per  cent  nay  be  cenMM- 
ered  vacational,  as  compared  with  only 
9  per  ceit  of  that  offenod  by  the  latter. 
If  tlie  oonnn  is  ednojOMi  axe  emitted 
the  latter  wovid  be  reduced  te  4.5  pec 
cent.  Sixty  i>er  cent  of  tlie  private  junior 
colleges  reporting  offer  courses  in  edu- 
catien,  as  emopared  with  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  puMfe  coll^^es. 

Tnriniitc  and  Espeii«iic«  of  Imtractori. 

Jodging  by  the  acaden^e  degi%ea  se- 
eued  ai: Jl  by  the  aiMont  of  gmdoate  work 
cunptetedL  Dr.  MeDomU  Onds  thKt  the 
izalttiiig  ^  the  instnustiefB  of  the  joidor 
09ttege  8tu<Ued  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
etamHard  raaiataiiAed  by  certain  colleges 


and  universities.  It  Is  also  inferior  to 
the  standards  at  present  agreed  upon  as 
dcdrable  for  the  junior  coHeges  them- 
selves. 

Tlie  instructors  in  junior  colleges  have 
had  lose  teacMsg  experience  than  tlte  in« 
straetors  of  freshman  aad.  sophomore 
classes  in  certain  standard  colleges  and 
universities. 

laBtructors  In  junior  colleges  are  re- 
quired to  carry  a  heavier  schedule  than 
are  the  imstructors  In  certain  stan^lard 
colleges  and  universities.  The  number  of 
hours  devoted  exclusively  to  freshman 
and  s<H^omore  classes  is,  however,  ap- 
proKlmaMy  tihe  saaie  to  all  cSftflses  of  in- 
fltitu«ioni»  eoofiklered  in  this  l&vesttga* 
tlon. 

Tlie  eiirolhaent  in  the  recitation  sec- 
tloBs  in  tlie  junior  coUeges  is  much  less 
OR  nn  avera^  than  ia  that  o£  the  first 
and  second  year  claaaes  in  the  standard 
Cfdleges  and  nniversitles  considered. 


Analyzing  the  various  attempts  to 
stoadanRae  the  jonior  college,  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell arrives  at  tlie  following  concTu- 
sloDs: 

1.  The  junior  '  allege  has  been  recog- 
nised officially,  at  least  in  sq^edflc  caf^es, 
by  the  foUowing  iastitutlons :  The  State 
IJniversities  o(f  Avluinsas,  California, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  IHhiois,  Iowa,  Kauf<as, 
Miidiigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  Washington,  together  with  Leiand 
Stanford  tl^versity. 

2.  The  State  legislatures  of  the  follow- 
ing States  have  enacted  legislation  bear- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the 
Junior  college  'movement:  California, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  The  State  departments  of  education, 
also,  of  the  following  States  have  rec- 
ogaized  the  Junior  college:  California, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Texas,  Ftah,  Vlrjjinia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  tlie  full  ow- 
ing accrediting  agencies  have  attempted 
to  establish  desirable  standards  for 
Jvnior  colleges:  The  Kentucky  Asswia- 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  col- 
lege .section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Schools  and  Colleges,  ilie 
board  of  education  of  the  MethiMiist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Asso- 
datifiu  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Seuthera  States. 

5.  The  standards  that  have  been  estab- 
Uahed  by  these  vartoaa  accrediting  agen- 
cies approximate  anifoniiity  en  the  fol- 
tewteg  points:  ,  . 
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(a)  The  material  equipment  necessary, 
for  college  grade  work. 

{b)  Tlie  scope  of  the  work  that  should 
be  attempted  and  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation. 

(c)  The  training  to  be  expected  of  each 
instructor  and  the  amount  of  teaching  tot 
be  required. 

{(t)  The  amount  of  work  that  a  stu- 
dent should  be  permitted  to  carry. 

(c)  The  relation  of  the  Junior  college 
to  the  high  school  or  academy  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

if)  The  general  standard  that  Instrac- 
tion  in  the  Junior  college  must  be  of  col- 
lege rank. 

AnswetB  Fsiidaawntel  NMds. 

In  his  conclusions  Dr.  McDowell  says : 

**  From  the  study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Junior  college  we  may 
conclude  that  it  has  appeared  in  response 
to  certain  fundamental  needs,  and  hence 
that  for  the  present  at  least  it  seems 
assured  of  a  place  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

'*  From  the  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Junior  college  we  may  conclude: 

**  (a)  That  if  the  Junior  colleges  are  to 
Justify  their  attempt  to  offer  the  first 
two  years  of  standard  college  work  they 
must  secure  better-trained  faculties. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  Junior  colleges 
studied  need  to  raise  their  standards  in 
this  respect. 

"  (6)  That  at  present  the  Junior  col- 
leges, especially  the  private  institutions, 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  their  students 
who  lo  not  Intend  to  enter  the  university 
upon  graduation.  These  institutions 
should  offer  more  an3  a  greater  variety 
of  vocational  or  finishing  courses  of  col- 
lege grade. 

"(c)  That  public  Junior  colleges  should 
encourage  the  movement  which  seeks  to 
make  them  a  definite  part  of  the  State 
system  of  public  education. 

"(d)  That  private  Junior  colleges 
should  seek  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  State  universities  In  their 
respective  States  to  tLe  end  that  a  better 
organized  and  more  economical  system  of 
higher  education  may  be  established. 

Permanent    Endowment    of    at    Least    flOO»OM. 

"(e)  That  private  Junior  colleges 
should  endeavor  to  secure  permanent  en- 
dowment of  at  least  $100,000  for  each 
institution,  and  they  should  at  all  times 
limit  the  amount  of  work  which  they  at- 
tempt to  offer  to  that  which  can  be  con- 
duced with  a  maximum  efficiency. 

"From  the  study  of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  standardize  the  Junior  college 
we  may  conclude  that  the  following  mini* 
mum  standards  should  be  met  by  any 


STUDYING  GIRL-ADVISER 
PLAN  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


^'Dean  of  Women*'  Ideft  Hits  the  Sec-. 
ondary  Institatioiu — The  Adviser 
Plan  DiscQssed  Bj  Teachers'  College 
Expert,  ,^,.^        ( 

» — =-  *  •'  #^-i  '  .  I 

'  €k)nvinced  that  the  extension  of  the 
"dean  of  women"  plan  to  the  high  schools 
is  a  significant  movement  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  t!he  commissioner  of  education 
has*  asked  Prof.  Bomlett  Stevens,  of 
Columbia  University,  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  subject  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

DstA  «fii  tlM  AdTifcr  Plan. 

In  a  preliminary  questionnaire  sent  to 
high-school  principals  Prof.  Stevens  asks 
such  questions  as  the  following:  Is  an 
assistant  officially  employed  as  adviser 
of  the  girls  in  your  school?  Is  there  such 
an  assistant  for  the  boys?  What  is  the 
official  title  of  the  adviser  of  girls?  Her 
name?  What  academic  training  has  she 
had?  (e.  g.  WeUesley,  B.  A.,  1919). 
What  professional  training?  (e.  g.  One 
year  at  The  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1916-1917.)  Her  age  (approxi- 
mately)?   How  long  has  she  served  as 


institution  attempting  to  offer  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work : 

(a)  Requirement  for  admission. — 
Graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  at  least  15  units  of  credit  in 
standard  secondary  school  work. 

(5)  Requirement  for  graduation. — ^At 
least  60  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
In  advance  of  the  15  units  of  secondary 
work. 

( c )  Equipment.  —  ( 1 )  Library.  —  At 
lease  2,000  volumes  carefully  selected 
with  special  reference  to  college  work. 
(2)  Laboratories. — ^An  equipment  valued 
at  least  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  each 
science  taught. 

id)  Teachers. — (1)  Number.— At  least 
Ore  heads  of  departments.  (2)  Train- 
ing.— At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work 
in  advance  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  with 
special  training  In  the  subject  to  be 
taught.  (3)  Amount  of  teaching. — "So 
more  than  20  periods  per  week  (60-minute 
periods.)  (4)  Character  of  instruc- 
tion.— ^Must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  of  col- 
lege grade. 

(e)  The  high  school  or  academy  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Junior  college 
must  be  fully  accredited. 

(f)  Limitations.— (1)  The  institution 
must  prefix  the  term  "  Junior  "  when  ap- 
plying to  itself  the  name  "  college."  (2) 
No  Junior  college  should  confer  a  bacca- 
laureate degree. 


adviser?  Her  present  salary?  What 
were  the  chief  qualifications  that  de- 
termined her  selection  as  adviser  of  girls? 
Is  the  rank  of  the  adviser  of  girls  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  principal?  Does  the 
adviser  teach?  What  subject?  How 
many  hours  per  week?  What  classes  or 
grades?  What  is  the  average  number  of 
hours  per  week  that  other  teachers  of 
the  same  subject  spend  in  teaching?  Does 
she  have  ft  private  office?  If  not,  where 
does  she  meet  her  pupils?  When  is  she 
accessible  to  pupils?  Does  she  advise 
boys  also?  Does  she  perform  any  of  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  prindpars 
office?  What  duties  in  particular?  Are 
girls  sent  to  her  for  correction  or  disci- 
pline? Does  she  have  final  authority  in 
discipline?  Does  the  school  have  a  self 
or  student  government  association  ?  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  adviser  of  girls 
to  it?  Are  there  sororities  in  the  school? 
How  many?  Are  they  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  adviser  of  girls  in  any 
way?  Does  she  chaperone  parties?  Does 
she  have  assistants  in  this  work?  How 
are  they  secured?  What  is  her  relation 
to  the  vocational  guidance  of  girls?  What 
is  her  relation  to  the  religious  guidance 
of  girls?  If  there  is  no  such  assistant 
officially  called  "adviser  of  girls,"  is  the 
work  of  advising  girte  provided  for — (a) 
By  distribution  among  teachers?  (b)  By 
several  selected  teachers?  (c)  By  one 
chosen  teacher?  If  so,  of  what  subject? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  most  Important 
problems  brought  to  the  advisers  of  girls? 

Wliat  th«  AdriMr  of  Girls  ReaOy  Doci. 

Argument  in  behalf  of  the  plan  for  an 
adviser  of  girls  is  given  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Teachers'  College  Hfecord. 

Says  Dr.  Stevens,  the  author  of  the 
article : 

To  exercise  supervision  over  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  girls  and  boys  and  to 
teach  those  who  need  to  learn ;  to  stand 
close  to  the  student  organizations  of  a 
school  when  pupils  are  taking  their  first 
steps  in  projecting  ideas,  planning  and 
measuring  results,  accepting  responsibility 
and  standing  by  consequences;  to  inter- 
pret to  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  it  the 
meanings  of  their  social  manifestations 
toward  the  opposite  sex ;  these  and  other 
equally  important  phases  of  school  life 
are  taking  on  new  significance  as  we 
realize  the  problems  involved  and  the 
wisdom  needed  in  teaching  American- 
born  Gwendoline,  dainty,  clever,  flippant, 
selfish  autocrat,  and  Russian-born  Esther, 
slow  of  speech,  unclean.  Insolent,  maybe, 
and  yet  thirsting  for  knowledge,  to  be 
American  citizens. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school,  its 
chief  administrator  and  the  supervisor  of 
teachers,  can  give  but  scant  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  students  as  individuals. 
He  therefore  delegates  their  intellectual 
welfare,  in  a  measure,  to  his  classroom 
teachers,  and  their  physical  well-being 
to  doctor,  nurse,  gymnasium  Instructor, 
and  lunch-room  dietitian.  Their  social 
welfare  is  clamoring  for  similar  attention, 
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ftnd  Moiue  prineipalfl^  fuUy  reoogntelm^  tte 
neQiU  have  thetnsetves  assiuzied  tbe  social 
gnidauce  of  the  boys  (or  in  larger  schools 
appointed  a  vice  prtndpftl,  a  max^  Ibr 
fHiH  \rork)  nnU  creatod  tlie  olRee  of  ad^ 
viser  for  tlie  gir^ 

Second   Onljr  to   PMncipal   in  Iteg^rtaoMO. 

The  p^kUIuia  of  adviser  of  girh*  i»  sec- 
ond only  hi  importance  to  that  of  the 
principal,  and  usually  Implies  faculty 
rank.  Beyond  thatj  thl»  study  royals 
Wearly  ttte  absence  ef  standantft  in:  titiiK 
in  tiie  quaiificntioBft-  detienuiBing'  setee- 
tlon,  in  payment  for  service,  and.  in  the 
duth's  assigned  to  the  adviser.  In  fact^ 
thei*e  seems  to  be^  little  unanimity  in  Hie 
compi*ehefistoit  of  lilivh'*sctioel'  piliiioiiiiil* 
v«Kaix)infr  the  posstblUtleer  oC  title  fMA  ei 
social  education  through  estra-classroom 
activities. 


The  adviser  should  always  be  moderiL 
In  the  sense  tliat  she  i^ould  keep  herself 
np-to-tUite  in  her  study  of  present  and' 
^ture  tendencies  ngardinfc:  tile  edtraai^ 
tlon  and  work  of  vmomeH ;  tU«lr  relattoiuk 
toward  the  Iiome,  vocations,  politics, 
labor,  soeial  service ;  their  leisure,  choice 
of  f)riends,  amusements,  readihfir,  apixn> 
tioumeiit  of  incoBEift;  and  dt«88.  Probably. 
Wttny  an  adviser  taa«  wltJ^iu  her  group 
some  Bolshcvili  maidens  already  edu* 
cnt<^d  l>y  extra-school  environment  to  be- 
lieve in  free  love,  easy  divorce,  or  State 
ccmtrol  of  ehilflreo;  The  adviser  wtto  i» 
U4»t  in  ]XM80fMBl0ii  of  tUo  kiiewledge  tluit^ 
is  crystallizing  into  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  these  girls  will  probably  not  do 
much  to  Americanize  ttiem.  The  adviser 
must  also  be  a  dose^  student  i^peyclkolog^r 
ilk  ord^r  ^interpret  undsrstxuBdiDgly  t&e 
wayiv  (seemingly  so  incon«tstent)  in 
which  Mm*  adolescent  girl  expresses  her- 
self, and  to^find  the  meiins  of  stintolBting 
desirable  tendencies  and  controlling  im- 
desii^ble  ones. 

•ikbiUftr.  ki  SooiftI  AfbrtniattiKloifc 

Tlie  salary  of  the  adviser  of  girls,  if  the 
oftice  is  to  be  developed,  should  approsl'- 
mate  that  ot  the  princli^  of  the  school. 
Tlie  principal  has  l)een.  chosen  for  ability 
In  busiaess  administratioB,  for  general 
seholarafaip.  and  ftor  the  aJ>ility  to  deal 
successfully  with  his  teaehersy  tiie  public, 
and  the  pupUs.  The  adviser  should  be 
chosen  for  al>ility  in  social  administra^ 
UoUt  for  fseholarsliip,  both  general  and 
laitensive,  and  for  the  ability  to  teaeli 
youth  to  live  for  themselves  and  fbr 
othei*s.  Because  of  the  unusual  qualities 
demanded  of  an  adviser,  the  training,  the 
ex|)eriencc,  and  theneeeaslty.  for  frequent 
iutei-vals  Dor  study,  the  salary  ought  to.be 
commensurate.  It  masr-  be  possible  to.-get 
a  matron  for  $700  to  Look  after  the  reat 
room*  but  she  is- not  a  dean  even  if  sbeoe- 
casL4HialIy  clmperones  parties ;  one  may  se- 
cure a  manager  for  the  cafeteria  for  $1,000 
but  she  is  not  a  dean  for  her  training  and 
exiH'rience  are  of  a  wholly  dilTerent 
kind ;  it  may  be  possible  to  get  an  effleient 
ofllee  secretary  for  $1,500«  but  do  not  call 
her  a  dean  for  her  education  is  not  ade^ 
quat«) ;  it  may  be  advisable  to  relieve  tlio 
oldest  teacher  of  the  school  from  pcut:  of 
her  teaching  duties  and  give  her  some  ad* 
ministrativc  or  social  work  in  their  places 
but  do  not  call  her  a  dean,  fbr  she  hae 
not  had  the  trainlog.    Choose  rather  a 


Wlmtever  actlritleB  of  the  AnieriieBn 
Red  Cross  have,  in  the  opinion  of  sdiool 
,  authorities,  educational  value,  will  be 
made  avaiiaUe  to  tiiie  sdlioels  i^cosgh 
the  Juxder  Bffd'  GeoBs,'  whleh  i&  the* 
m04kxm  iHwrided  fer  ttet  jj^uxfftm,  ao-- 
oen^ns  to  aa  tmneiimwimgnfr  in  the  Sepr 
tembev  isaoe  of  tta*  newlir  estaibUBbedf 
nagaaine,.  the  Junior  Bad  Crum  Nemra^ 

After  midiiiig:  it  cleftr  tihal:,  Red  €Sroaa 
activities  in  the  schools  atie  always  ta  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control 
of  the  school  auttlorttles,  with  the  super- 
iatttideQ^  of  seheols  oc  hi*  d^uty  as 
Ghatrmaa  of  the  JitnleF  Bed  CJ^08B^Scteel{ 
Committee^  the  art&eie  oatlUie»  a.  msr 
aMML  JuBlor  BtA  Cross  Sorvtee  fin; 
StabocdsaA  f»llo>«e; 

JUNIOE  BED  CB088   SERVICE   StTGOESTED  FOff 
SCHOOLS. 


caMBB^  waaoL  qxstunjssl 


Program  Stres80»  Beme  Service,  Health*  Ptrst  Aid,  Relief  to  Foreign  Lands 
Undler  BIreet  SuiMrmion  and  Contror  of  Scho<^  Authorities. 


I.  ilx;tlvitiaiin:ooe|ieratioiiiwidi 
Service  Committee; 

(a)  Cooperative  study  and  care  by 
School  Committee  and  Hbme  Stervice  Sec- 
tion of  Didivtdual  caaeeof  ddldren  whose 
aelioot  attendttiue  and.  aetaool  acttieve!^ 
ments  are  limited  or  nullified  by — 

1.  Permanent  physical  disatrtllty  (crlp- 
f  pies,  etc.). 

2.  Disease  (tuberculosis,  dental  neg^ 
lect,  etc.). 

H.  Malnutrition. 

4.  Htnoe  eavimnment 

{by  Active  partSdpatUm.  of  the  J^inior 
Bed  Cross  where  possible  in  the.  care  of 
individual  cases  by — 

1.  Provtston  of  funds  fbr  the  pnrefaase 
of  needed  sufmlies;  tmBspertatlon  foe 
crii^les,  special  surgicai  attention. 

2.  Provision  of  health  scholarships. 
These  would  be  used,  for  example,  to 
place  tubertmlar  children  in  a  sanitartum 
or  09eB*air  camp^  or  eri»fed  ohfldreii  ia^ 
curative  hespitale. 

3.  Provision  of  articles  desirable  for 
shut-in  children,  such  as  magazines,  deli- 
cacies, and' toys. 

(e)  Study  of  health  needit  of  sdio«l» 
as  related  to  school  medical  iiupeetioa  in 
communities  where  this  service  is  inad- 
equate or  lacking,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing ad^equate  service. 

IT.  Activities  ia  cooperation-  witH?  the 
nursing  eomodttee: 

(a)  Help  in  introducing  into  the  school 
progi'am  where  needed  practical  courses 
in  home  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick,  and 
dietetics. 

(&)•   Study   of   health   needs   of   the 


person  possessing  the  type  of  womaniiood 
you-  wish  to  have  developed  and  multi- 
plied in  the  young  women  of  your  school 
and  conmuidlv,  die  type  ttiuA  you  w^h 
your  own  daug^itenr  to  eaiidate;  then  sea 
that  she  is  given  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  needs  of  her  field  and  the  methods  of 
sacuring  results.  Pay  a  solnry  that  i» 
commensurate. 


aahoole  tmr  rdiated  tOr  servioes  of  trained 
nurses  In  schools  where  such  service  is 
lacking  or  inadequate,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curthg^  adequate  service. 

III.  CeoveiatlaiL  witb  defmitment  of 
military  relief  la*  istroductlan  Into  the 
sehi>els  of  practical  courses  in  first  aid. 

IV.  Cooperation  with  local  st'hool  and 
health  authorities  In  a  general  cr»mmu- 
nity  hfifilth  crusade  iftvolvlng  such  move- 
ments a»^ 

(a)  Clean-up  days. 

(6)  Swnt-the-fly  campaigns. 

These  activities  would  be  npproi)riate 
particulorty  for  tile  spring  montlis.  A 
f^iecial  pamphlet  will  be  prei>anMl  a>;  a 
guide  and  stlnralns  in  time  fbr  use  dur- 
ivm  the  spEla9  moBtlis  oft  1Q20. 

¥.  Goopesatloo  w<Hb  hicai  oUildrvii*s 
hofl^^itaia  and  child  w^fare  aiictintuos.  In 
localttfes  where  these  exist.  In  the  pnv 
vfsloit  of  means  of'  eiitwtttlnm«»nt  ;nid 
I'omiwtien.  deilcactea^  flmmrsv  Tlia»ks{;iv- 
iac  and  Chfietmas  ixeats  far  childivn 
who  are  111  or  destitute. 

VI.  Cooperation  through  Junior  R«mI 
etioss  Natiiraal'  €liildlEen*s  Fuufl-  wIMi 
Ansnnteaa  Bed.  Gmss  BbKeiga  i^iinmiiv- 
siona  in^— 

(a)  Extending  relief  ta  destitutt*  (Chil- 
dren In  foreign  lauda 

W  Pfodttctfen,'  of  fm&iKe<^  tab\wi  ami 
chalfeerfor  dhitribntkintlirouiBh.  the  Aim  r- 
Ican  Bed.  ClKiss  to.  diwtltute  CainiHi  s  n 
devastated  regions  of  Franco  and  Bii- 
glum. 


Is  the  one^tory  school  buiUliui;  i>i-uc. 
ticable,  and,  if  so,  is  it  desirable/  'I'tie 
Bureau,  of  Education  is  attiniiptiii^  to 
fiUd  out,  by  inquiry  of  commuiutlcs  that 
have  tried  the  experiment,  just  what  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  giie- story 
school  building  Is  throughout  the  <ountry. 

In. his  letter  of  inqulrj'.  Dr.  WlUurl  S. 
Small,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  in  the 
bureau,  asks  for  Information  on-  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  A  list  of  aaasHStory '  hnUdtegst  iu  your 
eUy. 

2.  Advantages  and  disndvant^^^vH  to 
teachers,  principal,  pupils,  and  janitor. 

3.  Ad^mntages  as  a  communltj'  center. 

4.  Belative  cost  of  the  one-story  build- 
ingL 

5.  Elase  of  construction  as  compared 
wi(3i  the  two-story  building. 

d.  Best  material  fbr  constructloA. 

I.  ESaee  or  difficulty  of  Tentilatiitg  and 
heating. 

8.  Advantages  and  disadVantntfes  of 
overhead  lighting; 

9.  Best  type  of  overhead  Hglit1«g  and 
of  light  aiwl'air'<aBti!oli 

10.  Most  desieable  type  of  floor. 

II.  Is  the  auditorium  so  placed  as  to  be 
cut  off  from  wind  by  other  parts  <if  hiilld- 
iug?  Doeff  this  iatm^ieps  wUtt  venUla^ 
ties? 
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5. 


With  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(Ptiniiriietf  by  State  Stpermtendentfl  and  other  Stete  oflBcere.) 


VOTE  ON  EQUALIZATION  OP 
STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS  IN  MIS- 
SISSIPPI.       

IMississippl  voters  at  the  election  No- 
vember 4  will  vote  on  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  authorizing  the  legisla- 
ture to  appropriate  the  State's  public 
school  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize 
public  school  terms  throughout  the  State. 
In  his  letter  to  the  citizens  State  Super- 
intendent  of  Education  W.  T.  Bond  say3 : 

"The  present  method  of  distributing 
the  State  public  school  fund  Is  unfair, 
l)ecause  on  State  money  alone,  In  some 
counties,  the  schools  are  able  to  run 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  months,  pay- 
ing maximum  salaric ;  to  teachers, 
while  in  other  counties  the  schools  can 
hardly  be  maintained  for  fouc,  five,  or  diz 
months,  paying  minimum  salaries. 

"A  petition  signed  by  more  than  8^000 
qualified  electors^  of  the  State  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  callinr 
for  an  election  om  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  atitlioidze  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  tiie  Staters 
public  school  fund  in  such  a  way  as  te 
equalize  public  scliool  terms  throughout 
the  State.  The  amendment  consists  of 
adding  to  Section  206  as  it  now  stands 
the  following  sentence :  '  But  the  legisla- 
ture shall  have  authority  to  make  an 
additional  appropriation  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  public  school 
terms  throughout  the  State.'  The  legia- 
lature  tried  to  remedy  this  matter  in 
1914,  but  its  acts  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"On  State  money  alone,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  should  run  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  as  tlie  State  does  not  owe  any 
more  to  ene  hdld  than  it  does  to  another. 


HIGH-SCHOOL    TEACHBB    TBAINING    AND 
OTHSR  ITBMS  FROM  MONTANA. 

High'^cliool  noimal  training  teach- 
ers.— Recently  the  second  annual  four- 
day  conference  of  hi^-school  rural  train- 
ing teachers  was  held  in  Helena,  Mont., 
with  the  State  department.  Practice 
teaching  and  extension  work  were  the 
principal  topics  discussed. 

It  is  estimated  that  350  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  20  liigh  schools  of  the 
State  offering  teacher-training  work. 
The  course  covers  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  high  school.  The  last 
fitne  weeks  of  ^e  s^ior  year  are  de- 


voted to  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing in  rural  schools  designated  as  prac- 
tice schools,  a  maximum  of  five  students 
being  sent  to  a  school.  Last  spring  the 
students  of  several  high  schools  lived  in 
the  country  during  the  practice-teaching 
period, 

Gountif  unit  in  Mmtuna.—The  last 
seesion  of  the  Montana  leg^lature  passed 
a  county-unit  law  ecpuJitiag  educational 
opportunities  tiiroui^  a  uniform  distrifou- 
tion  of  school  funds  in  third-class  dis- 
tricts of  a  county.  The  law  makes  the 
measure  optional  with  counties. 

Cascade  County  Is  the  only  county  thus 
far  that  has  adopted  the  measure.  As  a 
result  every  child  of  school  age  will  be 
provided  with  a  nine-months*  term,  and 
a  minimum  salary  of  $100  is  being  paid. 
In  several  counties  campaigns  for  the 
adoption  of  county  unit  will  be  started 
during  the  winter. 

Compulsory  age  limit  raised  to  16. — ^As 
a  result  of  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature in  Montana  children  under  IQ 
years  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade  are  required  to  attend  school.  Un- 
usual effort  is  being  made  throughout 
the  State  to  enforce  tne  compulsory  edu- 
cfition  law. 

County  educational  fair, — The  second 
annual  county  educational  fair,  financed 
by  the  county,  but  conducted  for  and 
largely  by  the  children,  was  held  at  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  September  24  to  26.  School, 
canning,  bread,  garment,  garden,  calf, 
sheep,  and  poultry  exhibits  were  the  re- 
sults of  children's  work.  Stock  Judging 
was  one  of  the  most  Interesting  features 
of  the  fair,  a  .$300  pure-bred  calf  being  won 
by  a  14-year-old  boy.  Many  boys  and  girls 
took  part  in  the  pony  race.  A  pageant, 
King  Com  and  Queen  Alfalfa,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Flathead  County  high- 
school  studoits  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Kalispell  schools^  The  county  club 
leader,  county  and  city  superintendents 


of  schools,  principal  of  the  countsr  high 
school;  and  t3ie  teachers  throughout  the 
ccijnty  cooperated  in  making  the  fair  of 
real  educational  value. 


ARIZONA  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Junior  high  school  is  recognized 
in  the  new  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
State  board  of  education  of  Arizona  at 
its  meeting  September  24.  The  new 
course  is  as  follows : 

a£VJCNTH   GRADE. 

Required  subjects: 

Eng\ishy  five  periods  a  week. 
Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 
Social  science,  five  periods  a  week. 
Hygiene,  two  periods  a  we^ 
Approved  elecUves: 

Manual  training,  two  or  three  double 

periods  a  week. 
Domestic  science,  two  or  three  double. 
!  periods  a  week. 

Agriculture,    two    or    tliree    double 

periodls  a  week. 
Penmanship,  drawing,  or  music,  two 
periods  a  week. 

EIGHTH    OaADE.        ...       .  . 

Requited  subjects: 

English,  five  periods  a  weelc^ 
Mathematics,  five  periods  a  w^k. 
Social  science,  five  periods  a  .week. 
Approved  electives: 

Languages — Spanish,.     French,      or 

Latin,.  &vq  periods  a  week- 
Manual  training,  domestic  science,  or 

agriculture,   two  or  thr^  dauble 

periods  a  week. 
Hygiene,  ti\^o  periods  a  week. 
Penmanship,  drawing,  or  music,'  two 

periods  a  week. 

NINTH   GRADE. 

Required  subjects: 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 

Mathematics,  five  pericxls  a  week. 

Military  training  (for  boys),  five  pe- 
riods a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Languages,  Spanish,  French,  or 
Latin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Ancient  history,  five  periods  a  week. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science, 
or  agriculture,  five  double  periods 
a  week. 


COMMUNITY  LEAGUES  IX  VIRGINIA. 
Mnp  showing  tlie  dlSstributioii  'of  the  967  leagues  in  the  Sta  fe.     TTiey  lia  ve  a  m^mbersh  !p  of  r^  1 ,2S«. 
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Commercial  subjecte,  pemnanshlp 
and  Efpelling  combined,  ^pewrltlng; 
five  periods  a  week. 

Music  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 


TENTH   GRADE.  : 

neqaired  subjects: 

Engllsb,  five  periods  a  week. 

Military  training  (for  boys),  five  pe- 
riods a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Modem  and  medieval  history,  five 
periods  a  week. 

Science,  botany,  zoology,  physiology, 
or  civic  biology,  five  periods  a 
week. 

Languages,  Spanish,  French,  or 
Latin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Vocational  subjects,  domestic  science, 
agriculture,  or  Industrial  courses, 
five  double  i)eriods  a  week. 

Commercial  subjects,  industrial  and 
commercial  geography,  typewrit- 
ing, commercial  arithmetic,  five 
periods  a  week  each. 

Music  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 

ELEMCNTH  GRADE. 


Required  subjects  : 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 
United  States  history,  five  periods  a 

week. 
Military    training    (for    l>oys),    five 

periods  a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 
Chemistry,    five    double    iierlods    a 

week. 
Languages,  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin, 

five  periods  a  week. 
Vocational  studies,  domestic  science, 

agriculture,  or  industrial  courses, 

five  double  periods  a  week. 
Commercial    subjects,    bookkeeping, 

shorthand,  typewriting,  five  periods 

a  week. 
Music  or  art,  five  periods  a  weelc. 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 

Required  subjects: 

English,  five  periods  a  week. 

Civics,  five  periods  a  week,  one-half 
year. 

Economics,  five  periods  a  week,  one- 
half  year. 

Military    training    (for    boys),    five 
l)eriods  a  week. 
Approved  electives: 

Physics,  five  double  periods  a  week. 

Mathematics,  five  periods  a  week. 

Lnnguast^,  French,  Spanish,  or 
T^ntin,  five  periods  a  week. 

Voratiouul  studies,  domestic  science, 
agriculture  or  Industrial  coursej;, 
five  double  periods  a  week. 

Conmiercial  subjects,  bookkeeping, 
sliorthand,  commercial  fSnglish, 
salesmanship,  commercial  law,  or 
business  management,  five  periods 
a  week. 

Music  or  art,  five  periods  a  week. 


MARYLAND  ADOPTS  NEW  PLAN  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  THEIR  OBSERVANCE. 

The  Xew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
of  167  pages,  entitled  "  Special  Days  and 
thoir  Observance,"  for  the  use  of  school 
oflldals  and  teachers  of  the  State. 


Schools  and   State   College   to   Co^H^rate  in  Making   Boys*  and   Girls'   Clnbs 

a  Success. 


In  order  that  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
In  elementary  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  rural  schools  may  be  carried 
out  most  effectively,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  Maryland  and  the  Mary- 
land State  College  of  Agriculture  have 
agreed  upon  a  plan  recommended  by  the 
county  superintendents  whereby  all  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  is  to  be 
avoided  and  junior  agriculture  and  home 
economics  worlc  will  eventually  be  con- 
ducted in  practically  all  mral  schools. 

RMpontible    Cooperatins    Afcndef. 

By  the  new  plan  all  junior  agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension  work  In 
Maryland  is  to  be  conducted  under  the 
cooi>eratlve  supervision  and  through  the 
agencies  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Selection  of  Clab   Leaden  and  County  Asenta. 

In  counties  where  this  cooperative  work 
is  conducted,  it  is  agreeil  that  all  co- 
operating parties  will  be  consulted  in  the 
selection  of  boys*  and  girls'  club  leaders ; 
further,  that  to  the  extent  that  club  work 
comes  into  the  schools,  the  club  leaders 
will  in  a  sense  be  supervisors  of  their 
work  in  the  schools  in  so  far  as  their 
duties  win  permit. 

Teacfaan  To   Bo   Roaponaible   Leaders. 

The  rural-school  teaclier  is  to  be  the 
leader  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in 
a  given  community  and  is  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  local  club  activities. 
Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  train  teachers 
to  become  more  efficient  in  club  work  by 
the  Introduction  of  courses  of  study  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics  club 
work  in  teachers'  institutes  and  summer 
schools. 

The  Coantsr  Plan  of  Club  Work. 

The  county  cooperating  officials — school 
superintendent,  county  agent,  and  home- 
demonstration  agent — ^are  expected  to 
prepare  their  own  plan  of  work  and  de- 
velop their  own  course  of  study  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  Until  such  plans  are  put 
Into  operation  by  ,the  cooperating  county 
officials  no  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is 
to  be  conducted  after  September  1,  1919, 
in  any  public  schools  except  such  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent 


The  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools  rests 
with  the  county  school  authorities.  Tlie 
county  agent  and  home-demonstration 
agent  will  aid  tlie  county  superintendent 
upon  his  request,  In  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  club  work  in  the  schools. 

This  agreement  in  no  wise  affects  the 
right  of  the  county  agent  and  the  home- 
demonstration  agent  to  conduct  club  work 
outside  the  schools  in  any  community 
where  the  school  has  not  undertaken  to 
organize  a  boys'  or  a  girls'  club,  but  the 
school  is  not  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose except  by  con.sent  of  the  county 
board  of  education. 

Objectirca  of  the  Conntr  Plan. 

Such  plans  as  are  agreeil  upon  by  the 
cooperating  county  officials  should  con- 
form to  the  following  objectives : 

A.  To  train  boys  and  girls  to  take  the 
initiative  and  to  develop  leaders  in  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  participation 
in  community  and  civic  activities  as  a 
preparation  for  maximum  efficiency  in 
adult  life. 

B.  To  prepare  farm  boys  and  girls  for 
future  adult  agricultural  activities  and 
community  industries  by  the  Introduction 
of  elementary  agriculture  and  home 
economics  into  the  mral  school  curri- 
culum. 

O.  To  vitalize  and  motivate  the  aca- 
demic work  in  rural  schools  by  coiTelat- 
ing  club  work  with  regular  academic 
school  work  in  order  that  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  rui*al  school  may 
more  closely  touch  the  vital  interest 
of  the  student  at  homo  and  in  the  com- 
munity. This  vitiilization  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  practical  application 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  of  the 
theories  tauglit  in  the  class  room  in  hav- 
ing the  students  actually  do  the  things 
they  are  being  taught  to  do. 

D.  To  set  such  standaixls  in  club  work 
as  shall  be  with  hi  tlie  capabilities  of  the 
mass  of  student.s  to  reach  in  order  tliat 
the  maximum  service  may  be  rendered. 

E.  To  utilize  tlic  home  activities  of 
club  students  toward  the  solution  of  im- 
mediate and  existing  home,  farm,  and 
community  problems  by  so  organizing 
their  demonstration  work  as  to  attack 
existing  problems  and  remedy  immediate . 
ills. 

ConatrucUon  of  the  County  Plan. 

The  county  plan  of  club  work  will  be 
so  constructed  as  to  apply  to  local  county 
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cenclltlons ;  but  it  is  to  state  and  \n&ektt 
the  toUoming: 

A.  Its  objectives.  ^ 

B.  Its  organization  (in  which  schools, 
the  work  is  to  be  conducted,  how  often 
and  how  meetings  are  to  be  held,  kinds 
of  demoDstratioos  to  be  centfuGted,  etc.). 

G.  liespooalbiUties  of  its  cooperating 
parties. 

D.  The  academic  subjects  with  which 
club  work  is  to  be  correlated  and  methods 
of  correlation. 

Responslbllltiei   of   Coopcratliit   OAclali. 

The  responsibility  of  the  cooperating 
officials  in  general  and  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible is  to  be  as  follows : 

A.  Responsibility  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education : 

1.  To  eneoui*ase  eoanty  scXiool  officials 
to  take  the  Initiative  in  drafting  plana 
and  working  out  the  subsequent  details 
thereof  for  conducting  club  work  in  cor- 
relation with  school  work  in  so  far  as 
such  plans  are  in  accord  with  tbe  sease 
of  this  agreemtenlL 

2.  To  accept  or  reject,  in  conjunction 
with  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege, any  such  plans  as  may  be  proposed 
by  the  cooperating  couarty  oOdola. 

B.  Responsibility  of  the  Maryland  ex- 
tension aervioe : 

1.  To  hold  local  officials  of  Its  organi- 
sation responsible  iOr  the  soccessfal  con- 
duct of  any  such  plans  of  work  as  aball 
be  proposed  by  the  local  cooperating 
comity  officials  and  Jointly  ai^ro'ved  by 
the  State  department  af  edacatfOB  asid 
the  extensioa  serriee  of  the  M^^IaiBd 
State  College  of  Agriea^:Bre  iff  so  far  as 
the  local  officials  of  Its  organization  are 
held  reaponrtble  by  the  sense  of  this 
agreem«Bt. 

2.  To  accept  or  reject,  la  eonjuiictlon 
with  and  1^  the  agreement  of  tl»  State 
department  of  education,  asy  such  plans 
as  may  be  proposed  by  tbe  cooperating 
county  officials. 

3.  To^  prepare,  when  requested  by  tbe 
cooperating  county  officials  or  whenever 
there  Is  obvions  need  of  such,  In  so  iar 
as  possible,  bulletlna  and  letters  of  in- 
Btruetkm  for  use  In  club  meetings  and 
by  indlTldiial  demonstrators. 

C.  RespoQslbnity  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent : 

1.  To  prepare  and  develop  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  county  agent  and  home 
demonstratfon  agent  plans  fbr  tbe  con- 
duct of  club  work  with  the  county,  pro- 
Tided  such  plans  are  in  accord  with  the 
general  terms  of  this  agreement. 

2.  To  hold  the  teachers  of  his  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  plans  of  work,  if  they  have 
been  duly  made  and  accepted,  in  so  far  as 
the  teachers  of  his  organizntidn  are  held 


respottsMe  by  Hie  general  terms  fO.  tte 
agreem^it 
D.  BejEqponalblllty  of  the  county,  agent 

and  home  demonstration  agent : 

1.  To  carry  out  the  details  specified  by 
the  county  plan  fbr  which  they  are  re- 
spoealble  and  provided  the  plan  has  been 
duly  accepted. 

2.  To  assist  the  county  superintendent 
on  his  request  in  training  teachers  for 
the  *  effective  application  of  the  county 
plan,  so  far  lis  official  duties  will  per- 
mit. 

3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  and  at  as 
frequent  intervals  as  possible,  in  order 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
students.  In  so  far  as  such  work  pertains 
to  club  activities,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  county  superintendent  as  shall  be 
stated  In  the  county  plan. 

4.  On  request  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  under  his  direction  to  super- 
vise directly  the  farm  and  home  demon- 
stration work  of  the  students,  enrolled 
for  demonstratlmi  work,  particularly 
daring  tbe  aummer  months. 

5.  To  perform  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  club  activities,  with  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  school  super- 
intendent, as  may  be  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interest  of  the  work. 

B.  ReeponsibUty  of  the  rural  sdiool- 
teacher :  " 

1.  To  carry  out  the  details  specified  by 
the  county  plan  for  which  the  teacher  is 
made  responsiUe. 

2.  To  organize  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  Boys*  and  Girts*  Clubs 
in  accordance  with  the  county  plan. 

3.  To  hold  dub  meetinffi  as  often  and 
at  such  time  as  the  county  plan  specifies. 

4.  To  correlate  club  work  with  the 
academic  work  of  the  school  in  such 
academic  subjects  and  in  such  a  way  as 
'Shan  be  authorisged  by  the  county  superin* 
tendent. 

5.  To  enroll  as  many  boys  and  girls  as 
possible  in  one  or  more  of  the  farm  and 
home  demonstrations  proposed  by  the 
county  agent,  and  tbe  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  according  to  the  speci- 
fications of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  shall  be  explained  by 
the  county  agent  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  superintendent. 

6.  To  receive  and  distribute  such  litera- 
ture as  Shan  tie  sent  from  time  to  time 
by  the  school  superintendent,  the  county 
agent,  and  the  home  demonstration  agent 

7.  To  instruct  enrolled  demonstrators 
n  keeitog  their  records,  and  examine  such 
records  from  time  to  time. 

8.  To  hold  a  local  school  exhibit  of  the 
club  products  In  connection  with  the 
annual  exhibition  required  by  the  State 
law. 


9.  To  perform  such  other  duties  In  con- 
nection with  club  aetlvltiea,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  agent  and  home 
denaonstratlon  agent,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  superintendent,  as 
may  be  in  keeping  with  the  best  interest 
of  the  work. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  RAISES 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  school  board  of  Newport  News, 
Ya.^  has  ad<q;>ted  a  new  teachers*  salary 
S(jtedule,  under  which  teachers  are  to  be 
classified  annually  according  to  their 
ability  and  paid  the  following  salaries: 

ELEMENTARY  SCALE. 


Ifltyoar. 

2dy«ir. 

8dy»r. 

4tbyw. 

A 

1000 
850 

900 

11,300 

1,160 

050 

11,400 

B 

1^225 

C 

1,000 

5th  year. 

OChyear. 

7t1iy«ar. 

Stbyiw. 

A 

1,800 

S1,M0 

it,aB0 
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mQUSCMOOh  SCALE  (WOMEN). 

Utyear. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

A 

1,400 

Sl,«00 
1416 

ilaoo 

tl,70(r 
1,550 

ilaoD 

11,100 

B 

1,025 

c 

1,850 

fithyotf. 

ethjmi. 

Tthyaar. 

Sthyett. 

A 

H:^ 

Sl,900 
1,1«0 

Si^dso 

83,000 

B 

mOH-SCHOOL  SCALE  (MEN). 


lit  year. 

3dynr. 

adyear. 

4th  year. 

b!"!??!!!!! 

1,800 

81,700 
1,878 
1,350 

81,800 
1850 

i;4oo 

81,900 
1,726 

c 

1,450 

8th  year. 

0th  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

^      

1,775 

82,000 
i;800 

B 

SUPBRVI80BS  aNCLUDINO  NURSE). 

81,400,  plus  8100  per  year  for  six  yean  to  81,000. 

PBINdLPALS. 

8  to  12  teachers...  81,500,plus  8100  per  year  for  5  years. 
13  to  16  teachers. .  I,000,plti8  8100  per  year  for  4  years. 
18 to  SOteaohers..  l,700,plas  8100  per  year  for  4  years, 
aotoaoteadiers..  l,800,idas  8100  per  Tear  for  8  years. 
Bi|^ school. . . . ^    2,500,plus  8100  per  year  for  5  yeazB. 


A  GoTernment  official  was  surprised 
not  long  since  when  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Montana  admit- 
ted she  hadn't  yislted  all  of  her  schools. 
Farther  inyestigation  showed  that  she 
has  a  county  with  an  area  of  13,231 
BQuare  miles— larger  than  some  States; 
furthermore,  that  there  are  three  other 
counties  in  Montana  with  an  area  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  square  mU 
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IS  THIS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM? 

Tlie  teacher  problem  gets  worse  Instead 
of  better.  Tlie  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  shows  more 
than  a  liundred  thousand  teaching  posi- 
tions in  the  public  schools  vacant  or  filled 
by  teachers  below  standard,  and  the  at.- 
tendance  at  normal  scliools  and  teacher- 
training  schpojs.i20  per  cent  below  normal. 

Letters  were  sent  out  by  the  association 
In  September  to -eveiy. county  and  district 
superintendent  in  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing for  certain  definite  information. 
Signed  statements  were  sent  in  by  more 
than  1,700  superintendents  from  every 
State,  representing  238,573  teaching  po- 
sitions. These  report  an  actual  shortage 
of  14,685  teachers,  or  slightly  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  teaching  positions  repre- 
sented, and  23,006  teachers  below  stand- 
ard who  have  been  accepted  to  fill  va- 
cancies, or  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  650,000 
teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  these  figures 
hold  good  for  the  entire  country  there  are 
39,000  vacancies  and  05,000  teachers  ])0- 
low  standard. 

These  same  superintendents  report  that 
52,708  teachers  dropped  out  during  tlie 
past  year,  a  loss  of  over  22  per  cent.  On 
this  basis  the  total  number  for  the  entire 
country  would  be  143,000.  The  reports 
show  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  and 
the  number  of  teachers  below  standard 
arc  greatest  in  the  rural  districts  where 
salaries  are  lowest  and  teaching  condi- 
tions least  attractive. 

The  States  in  which  salaries,  and  stand- 
ards are  highest  have  the  most  adequate 
supply  of  tfuchors.     California  sliows  a 


combined  shortage  and  below  standard  of 
3^  per  cent ;  Massachusetts  shows  4§  per 
cent,  and  Illinois  7  per  cent.  In  at  least 
six  of  the  Southern  -States  more  than 
one-third  of  their  schools  are  reported 
either  without  teachers  or  being  taught 
by  teachers  below  their  standards. 

Nearly  all  of  the  superintendents  de- 
clare that  teachers*  salaries  have  not  in- 
creased In  proportion  to  the  inorease  cost 
of  living,  nor  as  salaries  have  In  other 
vocations,  and  that  teachers  are  con- 
tinuing to  leave  the  profession  for  other 
work. 

Reports  received  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  from  normal  school 
presidents  show*  that  the  attendance  In 
these  teacher-training  Institutions  has 
fallen  off  alarmingly.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  78  normal  schools  and  teacher- 
training  schools  located  in  35  different 
States  for  the  year  1916,  was  33,051.  In 
1019  the  attendance  In  these  same  schools 
had  fallen  to  20,l34.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  ill  these  schools. in  1916  was 
10,295,  and  in  1919,  8,^74.  The  total  num- 
l)er  in  the  graduating  classes  of  1920  in 


KING  ALBEBT   AND 

AMEBICAN  EDUCATION. 

King  Albert  says  that  our  sol- 
diers were  born  fighters  because 
our  educational  systeih  had  taught 
them  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
that  our  schools  are  our  largest 
buildings,  and  that  we  are  all  edu- 
cated. But  suppose  a  statistical 
bureau  were  to  lay  before  our 
royal  guest  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates in  the  army,  the  number  of 
school  children  on  part  time — as 
many  in  New  York  as  there  are 
people  in  Louvain— and  the  many 
articles,  not  always  written  by 
hopeless  malcontents,  raising  the 
question  whether  we  are  an  edu- 
cated nation  and  answering  it  in 
the  negative?  The  soldier  king 
would  have  to  defend  his  state- 
ment or  retract.  He  could  defend 
it,  of  course.  In  an  issue  as  large 
as  national  education  there  is  fd- 
ways  much  to  praise.  This  is  in 
danger  of  makmg  the  school  au- 
thorities self-complacent  or  reac- 
tionary. Either  attitude  will  do 
harm  to  a  school  system  before 
you  know  it. — New  York  Eve- 
ning Post, 


these  78  schools  is  7,119.  These  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent  In 
four  years  in  the  finished  product  of 
these  schools. 

The  presidents  of  these  institutions 
state  that  in  order  to  induce  promising 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profes.sion  and  thereby  furnish  the 
country  an  adequate  supply  of  competent, 
well-trained  teachers,  there  must  be : 

1.  Higher  salaries  for  trained  teachers. 

2.  Higher  professional  standards,  ex- 
cluding the  incompetent  and  unprepared. 

3.  A  more  general  recognition  by  the* 
public  of  the  importance  of  the  teaching; 
profession. 

4.  More  liberal  appropriations  to  Stato 
normal  schools  and  teacher  -  training 
schools  in  order  to  pay  better  salaries  in 
these  institutions  and  furnish  better 
equipment. 

5.  Extending  the  courses  and  raising? 
the  standards  in  the  teacher-tmlnhifj 
schools. 

Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  problem  in  which 
the  National  Government  is  concerned? 


JUNIOR    RED    CROSS   AND   THE   SCHOOLS. 

In  its  empahsis  upon  home  service, 
health,  and  foreign  relief  work,  the  Junior 
Red  Gross  is  furnishing  to  the  schools  an 
effective  means  for  utilizing  the  energy 
that  was  stimulated  and  drawn  upon  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  program  prepared  by 
the  national  officers  shows,  on  tlie  oiu' 
hand,  a  commendable  consideration  for 
the  principle  of  control  by  the  school 
autlioritles,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  keeii 
Idealization  of  the  power  of  useful  effort 
In  the  millions  of  school  children  thi'ougU- 
out  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  much  help  to  be  given 
abroad.  The  problem  of  the  refugee  chil- 
dren, as  the  report  In  the  October  1 
School  Lqe  indicates,  is  a  continuing 
one,  and  will  be  worth  the  attention  of 
American  school  boys  and  girls  for  some 
time  to  come.  If  with  this  help  tliat 
goes  to  our  friends  across  the  seas  can 
come  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  here  to  the  things  that  need  l)e 
done  right  at  home,  the  whole  Nation  will 
be  the  gainer. 

Under  the  hew  plan  the  children  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  study  their 
own  home  community ;  to  ascertahi  wliat 
its  neeils  are  and  how  they  can  be  met; 
to  be  themselves  part  of  the  movement 
to  make  things  better.  There  are  few 
communities  in  the  United  States  whero 
such  an  activity  on  the  part  of  the  school 
children  will  not  do  good.  t 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 


TRAINING    WOMEN    FOB    THE    CLOTHING 
TRADE  IN  LEED& 

Adoption  of  a  plan  of  training  for  the 
wholesale  clotiiin;?  trade  of  Leeds  is  re- 
ported by  Consul  Pcrcival  Gasaett  in  a 
recent  dispatch.  The  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  at  the  request  of  the  local 
Clothing  Tratles  Advisory  Committee,  It 
Is  hoped  by  the  new  plan  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment among  unskilled  women,  to  en- 
able manufacturers  to  get  back  to  the 
prewar  capacity  of  production,  or  to  de- 
velop their  resources,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  technical  skill,  and  to  set  off  by 
preliminary  training  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  minimum  wage  clauses  affecting 
women  of  18  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

"  Organized  on  practical  lines  by  the 
head  of  the  clothing  trades  department 
of  the  Leeds  Technical  School,"  says  Con- 
sul Ga^sett,  **  The  syUabus  of  instruction 
consists  of  courses  in  hand  sewing,  press- 
ing, and  machine  work,  and  meets  the  de- 
mand that  a  trainee  must  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  one. 

•*Mr.  James  Graham,  director  of  the 
training  department  of  the  Yorkshire  di- 
vision of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  points 
out  that  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  provide  skilled  operatives. 
It  Is  desirable  that  manufacturers  should 
cooperate  by  providing  work  and  any 
other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary, 
and  also  by  notifying  of  vacancies,  in 
order  to  give  guidance  as  to  the  number 
of  operatives  to  be  trained.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
Biittee  that  the  department  shall  obtain 
exactly  the  same  rates  for  the  work  done 
as  firms  pay  to  their  own  operatives,  plus 
any  bonus  award  which  may  be  in  opera- 
Uon." 

PUBUC    LIBRARIES  IN    THE   CZECHOSUK 
VAK  REPUBUC. 

Tlie  National  Assembly  has  Just  passed 
a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  every  city, 
town,  and  village  to  establish  a  public 
library,  according  to  the  C^sechoalovak 
Board.  The  Review,  published  by  the 
board,  says : 

Every  library  will  have  a  circulating 
division,  a  reference  division,  and  a  read- 
ing room  with  periodicals.  Every  village, 
where  there  is  a  public  school,  must  have 
the  library  in  use  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  law;  smaller  villages 
have  two  years'  time.  Maintenance  of 
the  library  Is  a  charge  upon  the  municipal 
or  village  budget.  The  council  will  elect 
a  library  board  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
members,  and  this  board  will  select  the 
librarian.  In  villages  the  schoolmaster 
will  ordinarily  act  as  librarian ;  in  cities 
with  population  of  10,000  or  more  a  pro- 


fessional librarian  must  be  employed. 
The  ministry  of  education  and  culture 
win  have  supervision  over  the  carrying 
out  of  this  law. 

Available  statistics  show  that  in  1910 
there  were  in  Bohemia  alone  4,451  public 
libraries;  of  that  number  3,885  were 
Czech  and  the  rest  German,  Slightly  over 
a  half  of  smaller  villages  did  not  have 
a  public  library.  In  addition  to  the  public 
libraries  there  were  in  operation  also 
2;139  society  and  lodge  libraries.  All 
these  libraries  loaned  out  for  home  use 
2,678,000  books  in  1910;  that  is  Just  about 
one  book  to  every  three  Bohemians. 

The  Czechoslovaks  have  always  made 
an  excellent  showing  in  literacy  and  edu- 
cation. The  first  university  in  central 
Europe  was  founded  in  Prague  in  1348. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was 
general  even  among  the  common  i)eople. 
To-day  there  are  practically  no  illiterates 
among  the  Czechs,  and  generous  appro- 


priations  for   educational   purposes    are 
approved  by  all  parties. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  IN  CANADA. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  tlie 
promotion  of  technical  education  In 
Canada  was  recently  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  sum  is  to  be  expendeil  in 
gradual  aniouuts  during  the  next  10 
years.  A  provision  in  the  law  restricts 
the  application  of  the  public  n^oney  to  the 
development  of  technical  education  for 
the  sake  of  industry  and  the  mechanical 
acts.  The  term  **  technical  education " 
includes  any  form  of  vocational,  technical, 
or  industrial  training. 


The  Arizona  State  superintendent  re- 
ports from  05  to  100  rural  teaching  iiosi- 
tions  in  his  State  impossible  to  fill  on  reg- 
ular credentials.  "The  remedy  for  this 
shortage  of  teachers  lies  in  higlier  sala- 
ries," says  the  su|)erintendent. 


An  appeal  from  the  Committee  on  Ueaith  I'robicros 


•niji  in   KaucaiiQftfP^  T 
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PLIGHT  OF  EDUCATED  CLASSES  IN  GERMANT. 


Discouragement  Awaits  Young  People  About  to  Begin  Studies,  Says  Writer — 
Lowest  Pay  for  GsHiBgB  Demanding  Most  Training. 


A  dismal  picture  of  the  plight  of  the 
educated  classes  in  Germany  is  drawn 
by  Josef  HofmuUer  in  the  Sflddeutsche 
Monatshefte  and  summarized  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeltung. 

Young  persons  who  are  about  to  begin 
their  studies  are  affec^pd  most  unfavor- 
ably by  three  immediate  effects  of  the 
war,  according  to  this  writer : 

miltarr  CarMn  CIoMd. 

1.  As  a  higher  military  career  is  out 
of  question  the  military  calling  ceases  to 
exist  f6r  graduates  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  makes  thou- 
sands of  positions  formerly  occupied  by 
officers  nonexistent.  The  wiping  out  of 
the  German  Navy  affects  similarly  the 
positions  formerly  held  by  naval  officers. 
That  is  not  all.  A  number  of  young  offi- 
cers who  otherwise  would  have  remained 
in  the  miUtary  service,  are,  compelled  to 
resign  an^  look  for  positions  in  civil 
service.  This  adds  to,  the  difficaities  of 
the  young  students. 

2.  Through  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
Lorraine*  the  German-Polish*  the  German- 
Czechish*  and  the  German-Danish  terri- 
tories, the  offices  hitherto  held  by  Ger- 
mans are  lost  to  them;  moreover,  the 
German  officials  in  these  Provinces  be- 
come dependent  <m  similar  places  which 
must  be  vacated  for  them  in  Germany. 
This  aggravates  the  outlook  of  a  large 
number  of  young  officials  who  win  thus  be 
placed  in  subordinate  positions  under 
them. 


3.  The  impoverishment  of  Germany 
will  cause  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
economy  in  all  the  branches  of  state  and 
public  organizations*  and  will  affect  the 
number  of  positions,  the  salaries,  the 
chances  for  a  pension,  etc  But  the  im- 
poverishment is  also  trenching  on  the  so- 
called  free  callings.  It  must  find  ex- 
pression in  a  tremendous  deflection  of 
capital  and  a  large  emigration  of  labor. 
The  various  technical  callings,  the  large 
branches  of  industry,  the  banks  and  In- 
surance agencies,  private  officials  down 
to  the  lowest-salaried  office  clerks*  will  be 
thus  affected.  Retrenchments  are  also 
expected  in  the  luxury  and  primarily 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  callings  like 
architecture,  music*  literature,  journal- 
ism, opera,  stage  and  various  other  theat- 
ricals, but  also  in  the  more  expensive 
and  therefore  better  recompensed  house 
industry. 


"The  so-called  better  profcs^ns  are 
already  overcrowd^  as  a  result  of  the 
oversupply  of  labor,"  says  the  writer. 
"This  surplus  will  be  increasing  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  In  the  meas- 
ure as  the  number  of  positions  will  be 
each  month  decreasing. 

"  In  the  year  1914  the  Bavarian  Kultus- 
Minister  v.  KnoUlng,  speaking  about  the 
prosi)ect8  of  the  teaching  profession,  gave 
the  following  official  data  regarding  the 
length  of  time  it  took  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  offices:  Philologists  (andent), 
10  years;  mathematicians,  18;  philol- 
ogists (modern),  13;  students  of  German 
literature,  10;  natural  scientists,  18; 
draftsmen,  12.  It  is  surprising  how  any- 
body finds  yet  courage  to  take  up  teach- 
ing when  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  an 
appointment  till  the  thirty-fifth  birthday. 
Besides,  the  salary  <^  an  assistant  is  15 
marks  a  month  and  the  length  of  service 
in  that  capacity  approximates  five  years. 
A  young  person  must  thus  expect  to  draw 
250  marks  per  month  only  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  35.  (At  the  present 
time  a  malster  in  a  brewery  draws  300 
msrlfs  a  month.) 


"Warnings  against  the  taking  up  of 
medical  studies  issvad  by  the  Munich 
military  board  of  physicians  appear  In 
the  press  at  the  present  time.  The  pros- 
pects of  physicians  have  been  most  dis- 
cooraging  by  a  wide  extension  of  health 
insurance  which  restricts  private  prac- 
tice, by  the  ever-increaaing  quack  treat- 
ment* the  immigration  of  German  phy- 
sicians from  abroad,  and  from  the  en- 
dangered territories  in  the  West  and 
Bast,  and  by  the  abolition  of  tiie  posts  of 
ship  physicians.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  5,(X)0  physicians  were  certificated, 
respectively  certificated  in  an  emergency. 
Because  of  a  considerable  oversiup^  the 
physicians  suffer  materially  from  finan- 
cial stress. 

"  There  are  now  already  young  lawyers 
asking  for  out-of-work  donations ;  the  few 
fortunates  receive  300  marks  per  month, 
and  only  recently  gymnasium  graduates 
were  advertising  in  the  newspapers  and 
were  glad  to  sec^ire  secretarial  positions 
in  some  district  court  for  an  annual 
salary  of  2,400  marks.  Many  of  the 
young  lawyecs  will  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  above  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  profession — that  of  a  district  Judge. 

"Arcliblshop  Faubhabor  mentioned  In 
one  of  his  latest  addresses  that  he  had 


already  received  applications  flroin  offi- 
cers anxious  to  ester  tke  clergy,  although 
the  prospects  for  advancement  are  un- 
favorable at  present  and  will  become 
nraeh  more  so-  in  tho  future  as  the  result 
of  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  prospective 
separation  of  <Aurch  and  state.  Engi- 
neers, among  whom  were  some  with  high 
attainment*  were  told  t>y  a  good  authority 
to  whom  they  applied  for  advice  to  try 
to  find  w<Kk  as  ditch  diggers.  An  Ameri- 
can would  do  it  immediately.  But  can 
Germans  show  so  much  pludk?  Every 
bank  director  asserts  that  he  turns  off 
daily  dozens  of  applicants*  among  them  a 
large  number  of  former  ofiicers.  We  must 
take  into  account  that  in  the  future  the 
now  numerous  banks  and  bank  branches 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  There  will  be  in 
the  future  fewer  banks*  as  there  will  be 
fewer  government  positions*  f^wer  omirts, 
gymnasia,  real  scho^,  factories;  for 
each  position  in  these  banks*  courts, 
schools,  and  factories  there  will  be*  how- 
ever, more  applicants* 

Brtdday«n  Needed.  Hot  AraUlMta. 

••  Nor  wtti  houses  be  erected  as  before. 
The  cheap  houses,  so  much  In  need  at 
present,  will  be  built  aftar  a  certain 
model ;  there  will  be  no  money  for  large 
State,  conmmnlty*  or  private  buildings* 
Everywhere  the  same  tlitog  will  be  re- 
pea  ted—woiklngiBtn  wlU  find  reomaeasy. 
but  not  so  the  egiaeers;  there  wiil  be  need 
fbr  a  large  number  of  locfcamitiis  and 
engine  fitters,  also  mechanicians,  but  not 
fbr  men  with  technical  edneatiom ;  bride- 
layers  are  desirable,  but  not  ardiitects. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  the  war 
did  not  bring  about  but  that  it  did  ac- 
centuate. Considered  closely  the  outlook 
is  not  so  very  discouraging.  The  watch- 
word reads.  Hands— not  heads!  Tlie 
Germans  will  adjust  themselves  to  these 
conditions  with  great  dttBculty,  as  untii 
very  recent  times  they  were  bent  on  de- 
veloping their  minds  at  the  expense  of 
their  hands.  With  an  overdeveloped  or- 
ganized system  we  liad  too  many  uni- 
versities and  too  many  schools  of  a  higher 
type. 

**The  German  people  are  more  inclined 
to  have  their  fate  rationed  out  by  the 
Government  month  by  month  rather  tiian 
to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  The 
great  number  of  higher  institutions  sim- 
ply strengthened  this  fatal  inclination. 
Incredible  things  were  expected  on  the 
strength  of  a  one-year  certificate;  in 
reality'  these  privileges  were  worth  noth- 
ing more  than  mere  cards  without  the 
corresponding  cmount  of  meat.  •  ♦  • 
Instead  of  letting  the  young  persons  prac- 
tice as  soon  as  possible,  we  leogtheaed 
the  courses  of  study  wherever  we  (tould. 
There  was  no  endjtofcmte^  studies. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  BY 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


Vocatioiuil  Courses  to  Be  Encoumsed — 
Cooperation  With  Other  Asrencies. 


A  program  of  vocational  courses  iu- 
volvlng  cooi^eratlou  with  civil  authori- 
ties, existing  Catholic  schools,  employees, 
and  labor,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  secretary  for 
educational  work  has  been  engaged  to 
carry  it  out.  The  detaile<l  plan,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  educational  committee,  is 
as  follows : 

1.  That  the  courses  to  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  order  should  be  voca- 
tional or  o<^cupntIonnl,  fitting  the  students 
for  sk!lle<l  positions  in  business  or  indus- 
tries. 

2.  That  we  should  use  all  the  Influ- 
ence of  tlu'  order,  and  bring  pressure 
from  every  possible  agency  at  our  com- 
mand, to  induce  as  many  of  our  men  and 
women,  without  re8i)ect  of  age,  to  pursue 
some  study  which  will  be  a  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition  and  enlarging 
their  influence. 

A  Central  Bare«a  of  Infomatittn. 

3.  That  we  should  have  a  central  bu- 
reau of  information  acqualute<1  with 
every  available  source  of  edu(*ation  in 
special  branches  and  eqnlppe<l  to  place 
this  Information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
councils  engaged  In  educational  work. 

4.  That  we  should  give  certificates  or 
some  form  of  recognition  for  the  studies 
followed  in  our  schools,  with  ti  view  to 
meeting  the  academic  requirements  set 
by  State  or  local  authorities  for  civil 
service  or  teachers'  positions,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  employers. 

5.  That  we  have  it  in  qur  i)ower  to  give 
courses  in  American  citizenship  which 
will  surpass  any  now  given  in  our 
schools  or  social  agencies,  and  that  we 
are  also  singtilarly  competent  to  give 
what  others  can  not  give — vocational 
guidance  as  well  as  vocational  training. 

6.  It  was  the  repeated  opinion  of  these 
men  that  by  a  strong  system  of  education 
the  order  could  do  much  to  relieve  the 
social  unrest  of  the  country  and  enable  its 
own  members  ami  its  students  to  become 


Let  us  leave  school.  Let  us  enter  life. 
What  will  pay  well?  Everything  that 
meets  the  demand  of  the  necessities  of 
life— food,  drinks,  clothing,  living.  The 
practical  callings,  the  trades,  will  rise 
in  proportion  as  the  higher  professions 
will  sink.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  total 
revolution  iu  tlie  callings.  The  compe- 
titlon  will  become  very  acute.  Those 
who  will  deliberate  too  long  will  be 
crushed." 


Influential    and    prominent    factors    in 
American  life. 

RMomiMBdfttieiis  of  Om  CommitfM. 

The  committee  recommends : 

That  councils  of  the  order  establish 
educational  courses  for  members  of  the 
order  and  for  such  others  as  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  courses. 

That  classes  be  open  to  men  and  boys 
of  good  character,  regardless  of  creed, 
and  wherever  possible  to  women  and 
girls. 

That  these  courses  should  not  duplicate 
the  work  of  such  other  educational 
agencies  as  are  now  providing,  satlsftic- 
torily,  instruction  in  the  branches  in- 
cluded iu  this  plan. 

That  wherever  these  courses  are  estab- 
lfshe<l,  couucils  should  cooperate  with 
other  educational  agencies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  avail  themselves  generally 
of  the  educational  resources  of  every 
school  system,  public  and  private. 

That,  in  general,  the  courses  proposed 
should  enable  our  members  and  others  to 
supplement  their  studies  in  commercial 
and  industrial  knowledge  and  to  prepni'e 
for  the  professions. 

Cooperation  With  CItU  Aathoritici. 

That  before  establishing  a  school  in  a 
locality,  the  laws  affecting  education  in 
the  State  and  municipality  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  policy  established  of  con- 
forming with  them  in  every  particular. 
This  is  important,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
IK)se  of  obtaining  authorization  to  give 
certificates  and  to  register  counts  which 
the  State  or  town  boards  of  education 
will  recognize,  but  also  as  an  indication 
of  our  respect  for  civil  government  and 
cooperation  with  civil  authorities. 

That,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
any  existing  Catholic  educational  center 


or  school  system,  but  to  coordinate  our 

work  everywhere  with  that  of  the  church. 

Active  Cooptration  of  Labor  Soafht. 

That  effort  be  made  to  adapt  these 
courses  to  the  needs  of  employers  and 
industry  in  general,  and  to  secure  the 
active  cooperation  of  labor. 

The  range  of  subjects  enumerated  is 
submitted  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  be  the  part  ^Z  each  council  or 
group  of  councils  to  choose  such  courses 
as  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  such 
as  their  resources  can  supply.  Wherever 
possible,  specialized  short  imit  courses 
omitting  non-essentials  should  be  pro- 
vided. In  every  course  special  emphasis 
should  be  laid  utx)n  the  importance  of 
American  citizenship,  in  which  special 
courses  sliould  be  offered,  varying  from 
instruction  iu  elemcutary  Englisli  or 
civics  to  lecturt»s  uix>n  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  democracy. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

The  vocational  education  movement  !s 
premised  on  'the  guidance  function  of 
education.  It  seeks  to  prepare  pupils  for 
efllcient  service  in  many  occupations,  in- 
stead of  a  few.  The  public  school  of  th*^ 
nineteenth  century  directed  into  the  pro 
fesslons  those  who  were  able  to  remain 
and  would  profit  by  Its  restrlcte<l  cu'rrl<v 
ula,  and,  through  early  elimination,  just 
as  definitely  directed  into  Industry  thosi* 
who  were  not  financially  able  to  continue* 
or  ^d  not  take  kindly  to' the  traditional 
studies.  Vocational  training  alms  to 
recruit  industrial  workers  more  intelli- 
gently, more  effectively,  and  moro 
humanly.  The  greater  the  variety  of  oc- 
cuimtional  training,  the  greater  t\\v  ik>s- 
slbility  of  Intelligent  choice  of  vocation. — 
Bureau  of  Education.  RulUtin  WIS, 
No.  2.i. 


SCHOOL  BONDS. 

If  bonds  may  justly  be  issued  for  any  purpose  whatever  by  the  people 
of  one  generation  to  be  paid  by  those  of  another,  surely  the  building  of 
sohoolhonses  is  such  a  purpose.  When  we  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  streets, 
roads,  bridges,  sewerage  systems,  courthonses,  city  halls,  or  houses  and 
equipment  for  fire  departments,  we  ourselves  get  the  benefit  of  these,  and 
when  streets,  roads,  bridges,  and  sewerage  systems  are  worn  ont  and 
must  be  replaced  or  repaired,  and  the  courthouses,  city  halls,  and  equip- 
ment for  fire  departments  are  outgrown,  our  children  pay  for  what  we 
have  used  and  probably  used  up.  But  when  we  issue  bonds  to  build  good 
schoolhoiises  for  our  children,  they  themselves  get  the  benefit  of  what 
they  must  later  pay  for.  By  issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose  we  only 
enable  the  children  to  borrow  from  their  future  richer  selves  to  provide 
themselves  now  with  that  which  is  essential  to  their  welfare  but  which 
we  fell  ourselves  too  poor  to  give  them  out  of  our  own  pockets. — Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  68. 
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ONTARIO   TEACHERS   PLEDGE  THBMBELYES  TO  HI€»ER 

SALARY  SCHEDULE. 


Agree  not  to  Aeeept  PositSons  wteve  Vacancy  is  Dae  tto  Salary  below  Grade — 
Salaries  Aslced  'Ifodaat  ia  the  Extreme/*  says  Committee. 


ONTARIO  EOrCATIOBTAL  AflSOCTATTON. 

I, ,  tiie  undersigned,  h^eby  make  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  to  tlie  Salary  Circle  of  the  Ontario  Educational  As5?ocia- 
tion,  and  solemnly  promise,  on  ray  word  of  honor: — 

(1)  That  I  will  faithfully  endeavour  to  adhere  to  the  Salary  Scliedule  as 
prepared  by  the  Central  Executive  of  the  Salary  Committee,  or  the  Modified 
Scale  as  an*anged  by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Inspectorate  where  I  make 
application  for  a  School. 

(2)  That  I  will  refrain  from  applying  for  a  position  where  a  vacancy  has 
been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  pay  the  salary  required  by  tlie 
Salary  Schedule. 

In  return,  I  shall  expect  the  advice  and  support  of  the  "Salary  Committee" 
and  the  "legislation  and  DiscipUhe  Committee"  of  the  O.  E.  A. 


Teachers  In  tlie  Ontario  Educational 
Association  liave  formed  a  salary  circle 
and  signed  pledg.e  cards  agreeing  to  ad- 
hese  to  the  salary  schedule  prepared  by. 
the  salary  conmiittee  of  the  association 
and  to  refrain  from  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion where  a  vacancy  has  been  caused 
by  refusal  of  the  .  school  board  to  pay 
the  salary  required  by  the  salary  sched- 
ule. The  card  is  r^roduced  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

The  schedule,  as  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  pledge  card,  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $600  to  $800  for  rural  and  as- 
sistant teachers,  dependent  upon  length 
of  experience;  a  minimum  of  $1,000  to 
$1,400  for  principals  of  buildings  having 
three  to  five  rooms,  and  a  minimum  of 
$1,200  to  $1,600  for  principals  of  schools 
where  there  are  six  rooms  or  more. 

The    Pledge    Card    Plan. 

In  its  announcement  the  salary  com- 
mittee says,  adresslng  the  "public  and 
separate  school-teachers  of  Ontario  "  : 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  O.  E.  A., 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  In  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Province. 

"To  save  expense,  the  committee  con- 
sists of  a  small  central  executive;  and 
to  1><»  effective,  it  has  correspondence 
members  In  every  inspectorate,  repre- 
senting every  interest  In  elementary 
school  work  and  all  parts  of  the 
Province. 

"A  scale  of  salaries  has  been  adopted 
and  a  'pledge  card*  issued,  asking  for 
the  pledged  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  teacher  in  the  Province.   The  scale 


Is  by  no  means  ideal.  It  is  modest  in 
the  extreme ;  but  still  it  Is  a  definite 
forward  move  on  what  now  prevails  In 
the  Province. 

SMde   Stsadt   Oidr  ior.  thm  N«xt   IVo   YMn. 

"This  scale  Is  only  our  objective  for 
the  next  two  years;  and  we  liope  to 
establish  it  without  'too  much  friction 
and  without  too  many  changes.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  changes;  but 
do  not  be  afraid  of  a  change,  especially 
if  you  are  a  good  teaclier.  There  are 
not  enough  teachers  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  we  are  informed  that  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  many  schools  without 
teachers.  When  this  objective  Is 
reached,  a  new  objective  will  be  set — 
the  other  side  of  the  slate. 

"You  will  notice  the  scale  is  a  mini- 
mum scale;  the  'at  least*  is  placed 
prominently.  You  are  not  limited  to 
that  amount  if  you  can  secure  more.  In 
northern  Ontario,  tliey  are  likely  to 
adopt  a  scale  $200  higher;  and  in  many 
towns  and  cities  the  scale  Is  considerably 
greater  now.  We  are  attempting  the 
possible  fbr  the  present  Of  course,  If 
you  have  an  agreement  with  your 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  you  must 
keep  your  promise.    No  *  scrap  of  paper.' 

"  Stand  Toar  Gnrand.'*' 

"The  pledge  requires  the  indlTidual 
to  Endeavor  to  adhere  to  tlie  sdtedole. 
Persons  teaehing  in  the  '  home  sohool ' 
will  be  in  a  iiLvotal  position.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  trustees  to  consider  that 
'  as  these  pay  no  board,'  they  can  teach 
for  half  price.  Stand  your  ground.  You 
should  have  enougb  friends  in  your  sec- 


tion to  put  up  an  Interesting  defense. 
The  weUore  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  your  community  is  in  your  keeping. 
Hold  your  part  of  tlie  line.  *A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  etc.* 

"We  are  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  correspondence  w^e  have  received. 
The  time  Is  ripe  for  such  a  movement, 
to  recognize  the  labors  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  public  service." 


WISCONSIN  AIDS  SOLDIBRS  WHO 
RETURN  TO  COLLEGK 

State  aid  for  soldiers  who  wish  to  re- 
turn to  college  was  provided  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  at  a  special  session 
held  in  September.  The  significant  fea- 
tures olf  the  act  are  as  follows : 

1.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who 
were  in  service  for  periods  longer  than 
three  months  between  the  dates  of  April 
7,  1917,  and  November  1,  1918,  are  eli- 
gible to  State  aid  in  continuing  their  edu- 
cation. 

2.  A  maximum  aid  is  set  at  $1,0S0,  at 
the  rate  of  $30  a  month  for  each  recipient 
under  the  law. 

3.  Persons  continuing  full-time  educa- 
tions are  prohibited  from  receiving  money 
under  the  soldier  bonus  act 

4.  Soldiers  may  attend  all  State  edu- 
cational institutionB  and  all  private  col- 
leges which  maintained  S.  A.  T.  0.  units 
during  the  war. 

5.  S.  A.  T.  C.  members  are  excluded 
from  benefits. 

6.  Fulltime  short  courses  of  lesa  than 
a  year's  duration  are  provided  for  those 
desiring  special  education.  Difference 
between  money  used  In  going  to  school 
and  the  money  coming  through  the  booua 
act  will  be  made  up  to  the  soldier. 

7.  Attendance  at  any  educational  In- 
stitution may  be  begun  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term  not  later  than  October  15^ 
1920. 

3.  Necessary  inroof  of  eligibility  to 
State  aid  will  be  required  of  all  appli- 
cants by  the  State  board  of  education  un- 
der which  the  act  will  be  administered. 

9.  An  advisory  academic  board  of  State 
educational  ofilcials  will  advise  with  the 
State  board  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

10.  Petitions  by  15  or  more  persons 
will  authorize  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion to  organize  at  local  and  State  edu- 
cational institutions  special,  part-time 
day  classes  to  meet  special  needs  of  those 
not  able  to  attend  regular  terms  of  the 
college  grade. 

11.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  en* 
tering  service,  which  must  have  been 
prior  to  November  1,  19lS,  was  a  resident 
of  this  State  and  who  was  in  servlee  at 
least  three  months  is  eligible  under  tJka 
law. 
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EKGREASBD  INTEREST  IN 
NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SOUTH; 


IfeeaMNW  fmr  CottsratHilatiwr. — Ui«w 
Better  Proviaiou  for  Higher  Biwab- 
tion  fmr  Race. 


Geneiftlly  im-neaBecI  intenwjt  In  Negro 
CHliicntioii  In  tlie  Scmtliern  Ktnles  is  noted 
In*  iT^oItitton^f  adopted  by  the  Nfitloiml 
Association  ttt-  Teachors  In  Colored 
Sehoi>lii  at  the  uunnal  nieetiuff,.  h«kl:  in 
Gmngebiiffr,  H,  (*^  reeewtly.  Tiie  res©* 
hitlonH^une  ah  follmv:*: 

W(^  noto  witli  plenmire  a  s^eiMiimi  in- 
ere«HH  in  the  interest  in  Negre  etlueatieu 
in  riie  Southern  States  oh  hi  HhomnAxi  tha 
eneoiirngliig  }^i"o\vtli  In  the  niunber  of 
netr  nimlem  and  welVeqwlpped  w-hooT 
bulldiii;js  now  api)earlng  in  Southern 
cities;  In  tlie  reninrlialile  nund)er  of  new, 
8anitury,  and  we.l-appointad.  aclwol 
houses  in  tlie  cH)untry  districts  that  have 
been  built  iti  reeent  yeara,  eHpeciail]r>  in 
LouisiniiiL;.  In  the  fpmwinir  interest  in 
better-trained  teachers,  as  is  evidenceil 
by  the  Morprlsiiigly  larj^e  niiuiher  of  auin* 
nier  si-hools  and  tea<-ners'  institutes  con- 
ducted for  colored  teachers  this  j'eatr; 
in  the  (eiideiu^y  here  and  there  to  inereaae 
teachem^  infactes  laid  tn  lenfftlum  aeHool 
terms ;  aad  in  ttie  evident  iBt«iil:itm«  e^ 
pe<?hilly  iliustratetl  in  North  Carolina, 
to  provide  hipli  schools  for  Xepi-o  youth 
at  public  exi)enst\  and  as  lias  l>een  shown 
in  €Dceeptienai.Kn>wth.of!(>ounty  tmluini? 
schools  for  Negro  youth  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts; aniL  whereaa  these  luippovenienta 
have  come,  not  only  through  public  initi- 
ative, but  als*>-  tln^ufrh  the  hearty  co* 
epenttoir  and  financial  asaiadmee  of  tlw 
eoloi^  people,  we  raeonmenA  these- en- 
couraging exanniles  of  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  public-whool  nutlioritiea 
and  the  colored  patrons  to  all  sections 
of  the.  Sontlu  and  urge  that  sudi  helpfttl 
efFortft  be  eontlmied,  until  anq^le  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  ail  colored; 
chlhh'en  at  public  expeuse  shall  luiv4»  lieeii 
made.'* 

Nm4  tm  mtOm  BAiartlMi. 

The  aasodution  went  on  n^HunX  as 
favoring  greater  provision  for  higher 
education,,  to  iwovJiIe  the  ueceaaary  lead^ 
orshlp  f^  the  race,  with  hig^-si'I'M)^ 
ta^Ining  for  colorwl  youth  in  all  Southern 
cities  and  in.  each  county^  aa  propoaed 
In  North  (*arollna;  and  college  training 
fbr  lendera  and  tsacliers.  Tlie  asmelanon 
also  expressed  ita  api»eeiation  of  the 
highly  sugxest&ve  and  efftK^tive  work  of 
tlie  Hlater  and  Jeanea  Fonils  In  the- 
education  of  Negm  yonth  in  the  Sonth; 
of  the  admirable  assistance  and  the  con- 
stmettre  w«rk  of  the  General  Rilucatton 
Boavd ;  of  the  Rosenwald  FinicT  in.  hnildi- 
Ing  s<*liool  houses;  of  the  fundamental 
trainim?  being  given  by  nwaB.<»^  of  the 
Smith-Lever  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts ; 
of  tlie  tfinei^'  naaMonce  being  ^en  by 
the  National  Security  League  In  helping 
to   remoM*  the  blot   of  Illiteracy   from 


omens  t»;  and  oT  Northern  pliilftntihniiy, 

which  ia  still  so  sadly  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  slender  funds  available  for 
Negro  education  in  tlie.  Skratlu 


Speeiai.  matinees  finr  achttol  chiiideeii 
^vlll  be  gi\'««i  all  over  the  country  by  mo- 
tioR-pictnre  theaters  showing  "Evange- 
line," tha  production  of  Henry  WadS- 
worth  L4W8MIow*a  iiBBortnl  poem.  Ac- 
cordkie  to  the  American  Lcmgfellow. 
Soclet3\  tlUa  production  "  adheres  to  the 
centent  and  spirit  of  tlie  poem  witli 
fiiieUtar^'' 


smtrntmsmmtsm 

BOKIBEBflHLSCBOOL 

l^y  Hakius  Habt»  State  Supevintvud' 
eni  of  Ediicmtiwty  Virgima. 

Tbere  axe  two  or  three  consider- 
aituna  wkich  should  guide  ns  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  rural 
sehxdii.  Iff  tfte  tint  plaee,  it  ia  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  in- 
eq^aiitf  of  miuaM  he.  OMmvted 
as.ia»aqrt]f  aa  iNiiriUe.  Hi  a  fWir 
eauBlteft  i&^  Yii^giiiia^  school  boards 
haise  offend  rural  teaohoa  not 
<«]^  a  OMDipivfamdy  fair  salary 
seale^  but  in  additioB^  a  bomui  to 
encourage  them  to  accept  the 
nuHTfr  difioalt  work  in  roiaL  lec- 
tions. This  is  umdmibtedly  an  ef- 
fort in  the  ri|^  diseotion*  School 
boarda  should  malK  up  titsir  salary 
sd^  tot  the  oowtty  wi&  dua  oosr 
ndanlion  ta  the-  xasal  toaohsnk 
The  salary  sitouid  be  aneh  as  mil 
attaaot  to  the  mnd  sehoohi  the:  best 
prepared,  the  beat  txaiMd  inalaruc- 
tora.  It  is  n«ti  a  campestent  ar- 
rangement to  devdop  the  town  and 
▼illage  seboob  wiAbont  gmn|^  ap« 
propni^  oonsidiasation  to  the  very 
large  per.  cent  of  ohildren  who  live 
in  the  country. 

In  the  next  plaoe^  it  ia  of:  the 
higlicst:  ]ia|«tanae  te-  have  trainad 
supermoie  whor  will  five  aU  of 
thflur  tfme  to  inereasiBg'  the  elK- 
ciency  of  the  narai  sdiools  by  en* 
cearaginf  peopar  meOnd  of  in- 
stmetimt.  sad  prepa  anangement 
£or  oandad  Xhose  snpernsaia 
will  seeve  te  oou^  the  roBui 
schools  JmmfwKalii^  wiflt  tte  dm^ 
sion  superintendent  attd  wibh*  tin 
Bepaxtment  of  Bdnaatien,  They 
will  make  it  poarible  f er  the  rand 
school  to  move  out  of  the  raOer 
ohasasa  aooe  in:  whkh  tbsy  have 
operated  and  bcnit  tftot  dopslf 
wstiiin  tha  xsmge  of  att  soisoel:  im- 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  TEACHERS'  OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO  BE  HELD 
IN  FEBRUARY. 


Delegates  From  Allied  and  Aasociated 
Countries  Invited — International  Edu- 
cational Asaociation   Propoaed. 


An  international  conference  of  teach- 
ers* organizations  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated natlona  wlIL  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Felirum-y  24-29,  under  the  auapicoB 
of,  tlie  National  Educational  Aaaociation 
of  the  United  States,  in  ita.  announce- 
meat  the  aaaeciatien  saya: 

We  believe  that  the  public  schools  of 
all  the  great  democraelea  of  the  world 
ean,  tlamigh  eoeperatlve  effort,  do  madi 
to  conserve  and  promote  tlie  great  ideals 
tor  which  the  war  was  fought  and  won. 
We  hold.  Indeed,  that  a  distinct  reaponsi- 
bfilty  reata  vpan  the  teachers  of  the  al- 
lied and  aasoeiatfid  aatioBa  to  fnlflli  on  a 
bix>ader  plane  than  ever  before  their  gveat 
function  OS  trustees  of  the  human  heri- 
tage— ^to  see  to  it  that  what  has  been 
gained  at  sot  great  aad  aa  terrible  a  coat 
l».  sedulooi^  safeguarded  and  trans* 
mitted  without  loss  and  without  taiat 
to  each  new  generation. 

So  Important  is  this  problem  and  so 
great  are  the  possibilities  of  International 
cooperation  in  effecting  its  solvtien,  that 
the  National  Education  Association  has 
urged  the  creation*  of  an  tateraationnl 
bureau  of  education  in  the  league  of  na- 
tions. As  a  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  sndi  a  bureau,  and  aa  the  nucleus 
of  an  interaational  aaaoeiation  of  tecli- 
era»  it  ia  deatrabie  that  an  international 
conference  of  the  teachers'  associations 
of  the  fi-ee  nations  be  held  at  an  early 
date.  Reprp.sentativea  of  the  Teachers' 
FederatloR  of  France  have  recfuested 
that  the  National  Bdncation  Aaaociatimi 
of  the  United  Statea  take  the  initiaUve 
in  calling  this  conference. 

Ammgements  for  the  conferences  will 
be  made  by  the  fbllewing  committee  of 
tlie  National  Education  Asaociation: 
Prank  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Cleveland,  chairman;  Samli 
Louise  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College, 
Boston ;  William  C.  Bagloy,  Teachers  (>)1- 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Mary  C:  C.  Bradfbrd,  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  Denver;  W.  A. 
Jesanpt  president  Iowa  State  University, 
liam-a  Cl^;  WiHtnm  R  Owen,  president 
Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago;  Jose- 
phine Corliiss  Pt-eston,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educntlon  Ahso- 
clfltion,  Olynida;  Oeerge  D.  Strnyer, 
Teachers  Coll^,  Columbia  Unlvei-sity, 
New  York;  J.  W.  Withers,  super Uitendent 
of  schools,.  St.  Louis. 
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AMERICAN  KINDERGART- 
NERS  HELP  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN  IN  FRANCE. 


Kindergarten  Contribution  Understood 
and  Appreciated — Looking  to  Amer- 
ica for  Education. 


"  Tlie  children  in  France  are  especially 
precious  because  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  them,"  says  Miss  Edith  K.  Ray- 
mond, a  klndergartner  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten 
Unit  in  France,  describing  her  experiences 
in  the  October  issue  of  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade.  **  The  work  is  much  bigger 
than  I  imagined  before  I  left  America, 
and  we  believe  the  results  will  be  per- 
manent The  effect  upon  the  children 
has  been  wonderful.  Certainly  no  little 
child  who  has  been  through  the  horrors 
of  tills  war,  whether  in  his  own  village 
or  only  as  affecting  his  country,  is  able 
to  take  up  formal  school  work.  It  was 
a.  pleasure  to  find  that  children  in  many 
ways  respond  tp  the  life  of  the  kinder- 
garten much  as  American  children  do. 
To  me  this  indicates  that  our  theories  of 
education  are  sound,  fitted  for  the  child 
an.d  not  for  the  special  group. 

Look  to  Amwloi  In  Ednoition. 

"Personally  I  have  not  found  one 
French  person  who  was  not  interested 
and  kindly,  many  most  enthusiastic.  One 
woman  of  culture,  a  widow  who  supports 
her  two  children  and  her  motlier,  said, 
•There  is  very  much  that  America  can 
give  us  in  education.  Now  is  the  time, 
when  war  has  made  so  many  changes  and 
we  are  ready  to  try  new  things:  We  want 
this  new  kind  of  education  for  the  chil- 
dren.' " 

Accounts  of  work  done  by  other  Ameri- 
can kindergartners  in  the  devastated  re- 
gions of  France  are  given  in  the  same  re- 
I)ort.  The  report  is  the  third  of  a  series 
prepnred  by  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  di- 
rector of  the  unit. 


SILK  MANUFACTURERS  INDORSE 
INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  art  schools  are  urgently 
needeil  in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America.  At  the 
regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whereas  the  silk  industry  lias  for  many 
years  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
high  degree  of  development  in  industrial 
art  In  its  relation  to  commerce  and  the 
gt»npral  welfare  of  the  Nation,  doing  its 


utmost  by  means  of  exhibits,  competitive 
prize  offers,  and  other  methods  of  educa- 
tion, to  stimulate  and  to  encourage 
artistic  talent  as  well  as  to  foster  every 
influence  that  would  lead  to  the  advance- 
ment of  public  taste,  and 

Whereas  the  demand  for  well-trained 
designers  and  craftsmen  in  this  industry 
is  constantly  increasing,  a  want  that  has 
been  very  inadequately  met  in  this  coun- 
try through  lack  of  the  proper  facilities 
for  training  men  and  women  in  these  pro- 
fessions, necessitating  dependence,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  foreign  production; 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  in' 
meeting  assembled  on  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1919,  that  they  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  art  schools  in  the 
United  States,  where  designers  and  crafts- 
men may  be  adequately  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  long-felt  want  in 
the  silk  and  other  artistic  industries, 
thereby  affording  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting American  finished  products  on  an 


equal  footing  in  the  degree  of  quality 
with  that  of  other  nations.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  above  reso- 
lution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  each 
member  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Yoca* 
tional  Education  in  Washington;  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  every 
State ;  and  to  the  Art  Alliance  of  America 
at  its  headquarters  in  New- York  City, 


AMERICANIZATION    INSTITUTE 
IN  TOLEDO. 

The  Toledo  Americanization  Board  and 
Board  of  Education,  cooperatively,  con- 
ducted an  Americanization  institute  from 
September  15  to  September  27.  The  hi-» 
stitute  was  free  to  all  citizens  of  Toledo 
interested  in  Americanization  work.  The 
lectures  were  in  the  evening,  from  7.30  to 


CHTTSCH  AND  SCHOOL. 

[Part  of  a  message  of  Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  "  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,**  In  behalf  of  educational  Sunday,  Oct.  12.] 

There  are  two  great  organizations  whose  distinctive  purpose  is  hnman 
betterment— the  church  and  the  school. 

Their  statns  in  a  commnnity  is  a  measure  of  that  oommnnity's  intelli- 
gence and  of  its  progress  in  those  things  which  make  for  better  living. 
.  If  these  institutions  are  generously  supported  the  community  is  rich-^ 
rich  not  only  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  in  those  things  which  are 
eternal. 

The  spiritual  contributions  to  human  welfare  of  the  two  institutions 
are  immeasurable. 

The  school  and  the  church,  then,  have  much  in  common.  That  child 
is  fortunate  who  lives  in  a  home  where  his  upbringing  is  the  first  care 
and  concern  of  mother  and  father;  whose  parents  realise  that  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  the  formation  of  his  character  must  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  school  and  the  church. 

Tear  by  year  the  school  enlarges  its  influence. 

The  intelligence  of  the  child  is  of  paramount  interest  to  teachers;  but 
his  health,  or  physical  well-being,  is  assuming  nowadays  more  importance. 

Some  provision  is  made  for  his  industrial  life,  for  hand  competency, 
which  was  so  important  a  part  of  his  training  under  old-time  conditions. 

Teachers  are  not  unmindful  that  the  purpose  of  the  schools  in  part  is 
to  furnish  the  child  resources  for  his  enlightenment  and  the  profitable 
use  of  his  leisure  time. 

Not  only  is  he  a  citisen  of  a  small  republic  called  the  school.  His  life 
there  fits  him  in  a  degree  for  the  larger  life  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
county,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

To  be  sure,  the  work  of  the  schools — of  any  single  school— is  imperfect; 
for  it  is  a  human  enterprise. 

The  greatest  need  is  better  teaching,  and  always  will  be.  A  great  need 
is  an  extension  of  educational  opiK>rtuLities  by  means  of  different  kinds  of 
schools.  A  great  need  is  more  vitality  in  all  our  educational  processes 
and  endeavors,  to  the  end  that  in  our  noble  Bepublic,  intellectual  life, 
phjrsical  life,  industrial  life,  civic  life,  and  spiritual  life  may  all  be 
strengthened. 

These  truths  are  well  known  to  our  people  in  New  Jersey.  A  tangibte 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  generous  and  cordial  supxK>rt  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

But  more  generous  support  must  be  had,  and  there  should  be  more  pub- 
lic interest  in  education. 

The  promotion  of  public  education  in  this  Bepublic  is  a  challei^  to  all 
forward-looking  men  and  women. 
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10,  and  roiuid-table  conferences  were  beld 
Saturday  moruiiigs,  at  9.30  o'clock. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  was  to  de- 
velop a  corps  of  teftohers  and  workers 
who  were  not  only  tralne^l  in  the  l>ost 
niothoils  of  teaching  adnlt  hianf grants 
Knglish  and  citizenship,  but  who  were 
also  KiuipptHl  with  an  understanding  of 
the  national  and  loejil  imiwrtance  of 
Americanization  In  its  fuiulamental 
meaning ;  to  take  stock  of  Toledo's  avail- 
able resonr<»es,  organize  tm-  greater  co- 
<H>t*ratIon  1x4 ween  various  local  agencies, 
clarify  i)roblenis,  anil  <"r(»ate  in  the  com- 
ninntty  generally,  as  well  as  in  teachers 
ami  woi-kers,  a  sympathetic  apprecriation 
«>f  i-aclal  hackgrdunds  which  shall  <llrect 
and  guide  all  Aniericanizatitm  in  Toledo. 

An  examinaticm  was  lu?ld  at  tlie  close 
of  the  institute  for  all  those  desiring  to 
become  teachers  in  this  field  of  work. 
An  attendance  of  7o  iH»r  cent  of  the 
sessions  was  necessary  for  one  to  l>e 
eligil)le  to  take  the  examinati(»u.  Tlu^re 
was  an  average  attendance  of  800  at  each 
session  of  the  institute  and  300  reported 
to  take  the  examination. 

Classes  are  im)w  l)eing  organizeil  In 
industries,  homes,  schools,  etc.,  to  teach 
English  to  tlie  foreign-lM/rn  people  in 
Toledo. 


BBAVT  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND. 

School  eBToUment  for  tiie  fall  term 
shows  remarkable  gains  in  all  depart- 
lueuts.  Most  towns  and  cities  report 
slgnificujit  increases  in  clei»eiitary 
schools  and  Idgh  schoote^  the  latter  par- 
ticularly being  taxed  to  utmost  cfipncity 
if  not  actuaUy  overcrowded.  The  gain 
for  secopdary  education  extends  to  pri- 
vate schools  as  well;  tlie  La  SaUe 
Academy  In  Providence,  fw  instance,  has 
an  entrance  class  twice  as  large  as  any 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  additional 
accommodations  for  this  scluwl ;  a  bond- 
ing formerly  used  as  a  church  has  been 
remodeled  and  is  occupied  by  entering 
dasses.  Rhode  Island  Noraaal  Sdbool  lias 
an  entering  dass  that  sbows  a  gain  of  60 
per  ceat  over  the  enterijii:  class  a  year 
ago.  The  principal  has  asked  the  trus- 
tees to  urge  upon  the  general  assembly  the 
desirability  of  providing  a  new  building  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  this  school  in 
the  immediate  future.  Total  allege  en- 
roHment  exceeds  1«500,  establiahing  a  new 
higb  record  t(x  Rhode  Island.  Xn  part 
the  gala  has  been  made  through  the  re- 
turn of  students  who  entered  military 
service  during  the  war  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  complete  their  college  course. 
More  significant,  however,  hi  the  enroll- 
ment in  entering  classes,  which  In  every 
instance   exceeds   previous   figures.     At 


Rhode  Ishnid  State  OoRege  the  number 
of  new  students  is  over  150,  and  at  Brown 
University  the  freshman  class  exceeds 
250.  Providence  College,  a  new  institu- 
tion, opens  with  SO  students.  First-year 
college  enrollment  is  more  than  4.jO,  and 
is  rapidly  approaditng  total  college  en- 
iHtlhnent  of  25  years  ago. 


A  significant  effect  of  the  Americani»i- 
tiou  act  passed  by  the  last  general  as- 
seiubly.  is  seen  in  evening  sdiool  enroll- 
ment, which  in  some  cities  is  double  that 
of  any  previous  year.  The  State  law 
n^inlres  that  every  person  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21  years  who  can  not 
rea<l,  write,  ami  speak  the  English  Ian- 
gauge  with  reasonable  facility  shall  attend 
a  day  or  evening  seliool  260  hours  an- 
nually, and  provides  penalties.  School 
("tniimittees  are  required  to  provide  even- 
Isig  Ht4iool  instnictlon  in  town^  where 
there  are  m<Hrc  than  20  illiterates  witiiin 
tin*  ages  named.  BveoiBg  seiteola  have 
been  <H;»eBed  in  towns  which  previously 
(lid  not  maintain  evening  schools  and 
mldltioiial  schools  will  be  re<|uired  in 
otlwT  tonms.  The  increase  in  evi^ning 
school  attendance  propaises  to  exceed 
4,000  when  res^strattan  Is  complete.  The 
Stat^^'  Roiird  iif  Education  has  distributed 
a  poster,  piinted  In  eight  languages,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  law. 


Oolumbus  Day  was  olwer^ed  In  Rhode 
Island  public  schools  on  October  14.  In 
response  to  an  urgent  request  from  the 
dvle  committee  in  charge  of  the  pobSc 
celebration  of  the  holiday,  CoRimissloner 
Ranger  prepared  and  dfcskrlbiited  a 
printed  program  for  an  observance  in  tlic 
schools.  The  theme  of  the  program  was 
"Americanization"  as  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  Included  were  messages  to  teadi- 
ers  and  pupils  from  the  commissioner  of 
public  schools  and  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor; Joaquin  Miller's  "  CJolumbus ;"  "A 
New  World  Found  for  Freedom;** 
"America  Preserver  of  Traditions;" 
"  What  is  America,"  by  Secretary  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane;  "What  Americionlzation 
Is,"  and  '*The  Language  of  America,"  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton. 


TKACBSW.  mfWtfSfnmiB  VtNt  A  SCHOOL 

coi>B. 

The  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents of  Carben  County,  Utah,  re- 
cently adopted  a  code,  and  the  following 
are  some  of  the  suggestions  offered: 

Life  is  service. 

The  <Hie  who  progresses  is  the  one 
who  gives  his  fellow  beings  a  little  more — 
a  little  better — service. 


Without   children   tliere  could   l>e  no 

schools. 

The  parents  of  the  children  of  Carl)on 
County  pay  our  salaries.  Tlicy  are  our 
immediate  benefactors. 

We  can  not  afford  to  be  superior  or 
sullen  with  any  patron  of  our  scJiools. 
We  aim  to  make  every  taxpayer  feel  that 
for  his  money  we  want  to  give  hlni  and 
Ills  children  more  service  than  he  ever 
before  received. 

Our  business  as  their  emloyecs  is  to 
work  all  the  time  to  make  them  feel  at 
home. 

The  janitor,  or  teacher,  or  other  help 
who  can  systematize  and  organize  his 
work  so  as  to  save  time,  help,  or  material 
will  do  his  part  toward  securing  an 
adequate  reward  for  all.  Every  dollar 
saved  makes  somebody  a  better,  a  bigger 
job. 

Any  employee  who  Is  wise  and  tlis<rect 
enough  to  merit  a  better  sahiry  is  wise 
and  discreet  enough  to  render  a  bettor 
service  whether  he  receives  a  raise  In 
salary  or  not. 

Our  opportunity  will  come  from  cmr 
ability  and  anxiety  to  make  our  pan  of 
the  Carbon  scbools  tike  best  in  the  world* 


avns  lasmxc  kbporis  on  physical 

EI»€F€ATION  AFAMT  FBOM  TUB  SUPER. 
INTENDENTS  RBGVLAS  REPORT. 


Baltimore,  Md.  Public  schools.  Manual 
ijtt  pbysical  training,  f  10101  di- 
rector, C.  F.  E.  Schnlz.) 

Grades  two  to  eight,  inclusive.     l':>*.rhm- 
ti«ii  vartes  freni  3S  to  32  pp. 

Manual  of  physical  training 

and  games.  [1916]   (Supervisor  A fhdpli 
R<*er.) 

Ondcs    three,    fotar,    seven,    aimI    (*iglit. 
PftgtetttlOB  variei  trem  80  to  51  pp. 

Danbury,  Conn.    Public  schools.    Hygiene 
and    Physiology-.      January,    1010.     18 
pp. 
Grades  one  to  eight,  iBelasive. 

Denver,  Colo.  Public  schools.  Cour>*e  of 
study,  physical  education.  September, 
1918.    14  pp. 

Grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Public  schools.     Syl- 
labus of  physical  training  and  Kaiiu^s. 
[1916?]     121    pp.      (Director     l^^bert 
Fischer.) 
Grades  one  to  eight,  inclusiTe. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  Elementary  schools. 
Course  of  study  in  hygiene  and  physlt >al 
training  mid  a  suggesUvc  outliiu^  of 
work  for  the  kindergartens.  Scpicm- 
bei-,  1914.    80  pp. 

Grades  one  to  eight,. inclusirc. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  City  sdioois.  Physi- 
cal  activities  for  elementary  schools. 
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,  Septeml>er,  1917.  ,134  pp.    (Publication 

no.  6) 
Grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

, City   scliools.    Syllabus  of 

habit  hygiene  for  children.    November, 
1917.    15  pp.    (Publication  no.  9.) 

Louisville,  Ky.     Public  schools.     Hand- 
book of  physical  training  and  games. 
1916.    151  pp.    (Supervisor  W.E.  Haw- 
thorne. ) 
Grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Public  schools.  Manual 
of  physical  training  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  1914.  172  pp. 
(Supervisor  George  Wlttlch.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  School  department. 
Notes  on  physical  training.  1918.  31 
pp. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Public  schools.  Course 
of  study  In  physiology  and  hygiene  for 
the  grammar  grades.  1913.  11  PP- 
(Superintendent  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh.) 

Grades  five  to  eight,  lucluslve. 

Pomona,  Calif.  City  schools.  Outline  of 
physical  training  courses.  July  ^1, 
1917.    8  pp.    (School  bulletin  no.  7.) 

Grades  one  to  six.  junior  and  senior  high 
school. 
Toledo,  Ohio.    Public  schools.    Course  In 
physical  training.    1916.    99  pp. 
Grades   one  to   four,   inclusive. 
AVaterbury,  Conn.    Department  of  educa- 
tion.    Outline  of  work  in  physlologj' 
and  hygiene.    1912.    12  pp. 
Grades  one  to  nine,  inclusive. 


chooses  to  remain  on  the  farm,  will  do  so 
because  lie  has  looked  over  the  field  and 
knows  how  importiant  and  desirable  an 
occupation  agriculture  Is.  'This  is  a 
rural  community;  there  Is  therefore  no 
need  for  vocational  guidance,*  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  too  many  of  the  repUes  recently 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
a  questionnaire  to  high  schools;  or  tlie 
ix)int  Is  made  that  the  boys  can  get  all 
the  jobs  they  want,  so  'there  is  no  need 
for  the  school  to  interfere.'  Here,  of 
course,  Is  where  the  school  is  most  needed. 
It  can,  and  should, '  discriminate  most 
carefully  between  worthy  and  unworthy 
farm  employments,  and  It  should  super- 
vise  the  work  after  It  has  begim,  requir- 
ing regular  reports  from  the  students." 


KCLHT  THOUSAND  TBACHBES  IN 
OKLAHOMA  SUMMER  NORMALS. 


THE  SAVINGS  MOVEMENT. 


Enrollment  In  Oklahoma  summer  nor- 
mal schools,  where  the  State  has  been 
training  teachers  this  past  summer, 
totaled  8,399,  according  to  State  Supt. 
R.  H.  Wilson.  The  eirollment  in  the 
summer  normals  was  divided  as  follows. 
Central  State  Normal-  School,  Bdmond, 
1,920;  East  Central  State  Normal,  Ada, 
900;  Northeastern  State  Normal,  Tahle- 
quah,  740;  Northwestern  State  Normal, 
Alva,  589;  Southeastern  State  Normal. 
Durant,  882 ;  Southwestern  State  Normal, 
Weatherford,  797;  State  University,  Nor- 
man, 1,546;  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater, 
575;  rhllllps  University,  Blast  Enid,  450. 


THE    RURAL    SCHOOL    AS    A    SELECTIVE 
AGENCY. 

«*The  rural  school  in  the  United  States 
offers  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
school  operating  as  a  selective  agency," 
says  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.     "For  years  American  rural 
schools  have  l)een  guiding  boys  and  girls 
away  from  the  land  and  toward  the  city. 
Modeling  its  course  of  study  and  methods 
on    urban    schools,    using   teachers   city- 
bred  and  clty-mlnded,  speaking  the  lan- 
f?uaj(e   of   the   city    streets   rather   than 
that  of  the  country  lanes,  the  rural  school 
steered   boys   and   girls  away   from   the 
farms  and  Into  city  employment  just  as 
effectively  as  If  it  had  stood  them  up  and 
counted  them  out.     The  introduction  of 
vocational   agriculture   has    done   some- 
thing, but  still  not  much,  to  stem   the 
tide.     At  the  present  time  some  of  the 
rnrai   high   schools   are   just   coming  to 
n  realization  of  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment.    Others  are  still  quite  unawake 
to  the  fact  that,  even  if  it  Is  desirable 
V  At  the  rural  high  school  shall  direct 
Its  pupils  to  the  farms,  it  can  only  safely 
do  sf)  through  a  complete  survey  of  all 
vocations;  so  that  the  farm  boy,  if  he 


The  sa>ings  movement  is  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  encourage  the  people  to  practice  these 
four  simple  economic  principles,  says  an 
announcement  Issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

1.  To  put  aside  as  their  first  obligation, 
and  before  they  spend  at  all,  part  of  their 
income  for  future  use  and  future  service. 

2.  To  Invest  the  money  they  save  out  of 
their  Income  in  a  Government  security 
which  pays  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
and  is  absolutely  safe. 

3.  To  use  the  rest  of  their  income  so  as 
to  make  every  penny  they  spend  buy  some- 
tlilng  they  reaUy  need  and  want  and 
which  has  a  full  penny's  value. 

4.  To  use  what  they  buy  with  their 
money  with  as  much  care  as  If  It  were 
money  Itself. 

"  It  should  not  require  much  Imagina- 
tion to  picture  a  new  standard  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  community  whose  people  prac- 
tice these  four  principles.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Individual's  life  depends  as 
much  upon  ability  to  manage  his  financial 
resources  intelligently  as  upon  any  other 
one  thing. 

"  This  question  of  developing  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  of  the  country  the 
practice  of  saving  money  is  certainly 
worthy  of  the  best  Judgment  of  every 
school'  leader,  for  what  is  done  in  this 
rcspc-ct,  in  any  permanent  way,  must 
largely  be  done  In  the  schools.  The  place 
which  the  teaching  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  saving  and  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  thrift  should  ultimately  have  in 
the  school  must  finally  be  decided  by  the 
schools  tliemselves.  Certainly  no  subject 
of  the  school  curriculum  bears  a  closer 
relationship  to  practical  experience  In  life 
than  this  question  of  saving  money.  How 
It  may  be  most  effectively  worked  in  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school  procedure 
is  one  of  the  live  educational  questions 
of  the  day." 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAN  IN 
ALABAMA. 

(Continued  from  p.  1.) 
vision  Of  schools  In  cities  and  towns  of 
2,000  and  more  inhabitants. 

6.  An  Improved  local  tax  law  which 
makes  It  possible  for  county  boards  of 
education  to  issue  interest-bearing  war- 
rants for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings,  and  for  certain 
other  purposes. 

7.  A  compulsory  attendance  law  for 
the  entire  term  of  school,  unless  reduced 
to  the  minimum  of  100  days  by  the  re- 
spective county  or  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion. The  defects  in  the  old  law  have 
been  stricken  out  and  good  machinery' 
set  up. 

8.  Reorganization  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  into  10  divisions,  and 
the  authorization  of  a  number  of  now 
workers. 

9.  The  authority  to  publish  a  montlily 
buUetln  for  the  information  of  the  public- 
school  officials. 

10.  An  appi-opiiation  of  $15,000  an- 
nually  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service. 

11.  A  maximum  annual  appropriation 
of  $12,500  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  in 
Alabama. 

12.  A  state  council  of  education  is 
created  to  serve  figuratively  as  a  lengiie 
of  nations  for  the  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  at  cross  puri>oses.  In  the  future 
their  work  is  to  be  mapped  out  by  the 
council,  and  a  friendly  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion engendered. 

**It  should  be  stated,"  says  Supt 
Dowell,  "  that  all  types  of  institutions  in 
the  State,  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  university,  receive  substantial  in- 
creases for  maintenance  and  support,  and 
a  number  of  them  fun^ls  for  additional 
buildings.  It  may  be  confidenUy  stated 
that  Alabama  has  taken  a  long  step  for- 
ward." 
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PAY  INCREASES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  D.  C. 
TEACHERS.       . 


Better   Salaries   Necessary  to  Prevent   Deterioration,   Says 

Bureau  of  Education  —  Special  Report  on 

School  System  of  Capital  City. 


Better  salaries  for  teachers  and  school  officers,  aban- 
donment of  the  group  principal  plan,  additional  assist- 
ant superintendents,  and  higher  pay  for  school  janitors 
are  j-onie  of  the  recommendations  in  a  brief  prelimi- 
nary report  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education. 


AMERICANIZATION  BILL  REPORTED. 


Senate   Committee   on   Education   and   Labor   Would   Have 

National  Crovemment  Cooperate  with  States  in  Educating 

Foreign  Bom — ^Modified  Program  of  Federal  Aid. 


The  report  was  prepared 
by  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Claxton  on  the  basis 
of  a  tentative  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  committee  of  tlie 
buixniu  staff,  consisting  of 
Franlv  F.  Bunlter,  speciaUst 
in  city  schools;  Samuel  P. 
Cnpru,  specialist  In  higher 
e<li;catlon;  Willard  S.  SmaU, 
specialist  in  school  hygiene; 
and  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr., 
specialist  in  Industrial  edu- 
cation and  vocational  guid- 
ance. In  making  the  report, 
Dr.  Claxton  states,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  representatives 
of  the  teachers'  unions  were 
Inlerviewed  formally,  while 
other  persons  connected  with 

the   school    system    were    interviewed    informally,    and    such 
records  as  were  thought  necessary  were  examined. 

Speaking  of  salaries  the  bureau  report  admits  that  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  recommendations  wiU  increase  the  cost  of  the  schools 
considerably,  but  it  points  out  that  *Mt  is  quite  certain  that 
without  some  such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support 
the  sdiools  of  the  District  can  never  be  brought  to  that  high 
degree  of  excellence  and  efficiency  which  should  characterize 
the  schools  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  great  democratic  Republic 
which  long  ago  accepted,  in  theory  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  the 
importance  of  the  fullest  and  best  possible  education  of  all  the 
people.  It  Is  also  quite  certain  that  with  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  scale  of  salaries  the  standards  and  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  the  District  will  inevitably  deteriorate." 

Kecouimendations  looking  forward  toward  a  larger  participa- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  the  management  of  the  schools  were 

(Continued  on  p.  15.) 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  IN  MINING  COMMU 
NITIES  NEED. 


An  Americanization  bill,  "  providing  for  cooperation 
with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  non-English- 
speaking  persons  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign-bom 
residents  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  October  27  from  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor,  of  which 
Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa 
is  chairman. 


[Statements  by  Pennsylvania  Teachers  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education.] 

'^Hore  social  activities.  Better  oorrelation  of 
school  and  home.  Much  oloser  supervision  to  keep 
ohildbfen  in  school.  Scholarships  and  funds  available 
for  borrowing  for  the  benefit  of  ambitions  students; 
also  student  employment  bureau.  Vocational  guid- 
ance department.  Frequent  speakers  from  outside, 
and  anything  else  along  the  same  line  to  make  cul- 
ture attractive." 

'^  Importance  of  knowing  foreign-bom  people,  so 
that  they  can  be  taught  with  an  understanding  of 
their  racial  instincts,  coupled  with  an  all-Amerioan 
point  of  view.  Take  what  is  good  in  old-country 
customs  and  Americanize  them." 

''Schools  in  this  mining  district  could  be  im- 
proved if  they  were  not  so  crowded.  In  some  cases 
there  are  65  to  70  pupils  in  a  room  and  only  seats 
for  50.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  help  the  ohildren 
and  have  good  conduct  at  the  same  time." 


The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, to  cooperate  with  the 
several  States  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Uliterates  or  other 
persons  unable  to  under- 
stand, speak,  read,  or  write 
the  English  language;  it  ap- 
propriates $5,000,000  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year  and  $12,500,000  an- 
nually thereafter,  including 
$500,000  for  publications, 
studies,  and  reports,  and 
salaries  and  traveling  ex- 
penses necessary  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  act;  it  lays 
down  certain  conditions 
which  the  States  must  meet 
to  receive  t^e  appropriation, 
and  stipulates  for  what  pur- 
poses the  money  is  to  be 
used. 
The  committee  made  its  report  following  Its  Investigation  of 
the  conditions  in  the  steel  strike  district  In  presenting  the 
report  Senator  Kenyon  said: 

''This  biU  is  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  unanimously,  as  a  substitute  for  a  number  of  bUls  pend- 
ing before  that  committee  on  this  subject.  It  seeks  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  our  American  life,  lUiteracy. 
and  foreign-born  aliens;  and  the  problem  as  presented  by  this 
bin  Is  to  give  every  American  resident  and  also  all^Q  a  chance 
to  learn  the  American  language — I  prefer  to  use  the  term  *  Amer- 
ican language '  instead  of  the  term  '  English  language,*  because 
it  Is  the  American  language — and  to  make  foreigners  learn  It 
If  they  desire  to  remain  In  this  country;  In  other  words,  to 
Americanize  Ameri<». 

"There  are  over  8,000,000  people  In  this  country  over  10 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  the  English 
language,  and  at  least  55  per  cent  of  them  are  native  bonau 
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Tlmt  Is  certainly  a  problem  that  Ckal- 
lengeB  the  attention  of  the  Ameulcan 
IM?o]4e. 

'*  If  the  illitecfttes  and  the  fonelgn  bom 
who  can  not  speak  our  language  sbDUld 
be  revioAved  from  a  stand  In  front  of  the 
White  House,  mn  rolling  by  two  nhreaat, 
saM\  marching  25  miles  a  day,  it  would 
take  two  months  of  solid  marching  for 
tbeni  to  pass  the  reviewing  stand. 

*'  There  are  misguided  men  in  Amei'loi 
to-day — thousands,  and  e^en  mUUon0»  of 
them;  Xbey  ar«  to  foe  pitied.  Th^  do 
not  l£now  the  pui^oaes  of  Amaiica*  £or 
they  have  had  no  o|^ortimlt;y  to  learn. 
They  do  not  know  that  this  is  in  fact  the 
land  Oif  the  poor  boy;  that  men  have 
given  thfilr  lives  that  the  doors  of  Qp- 
iwrtunity  might  ever  be  open  to  the 
children  of  to-morrow;  that  the  oppor- 
tunities tdr  their  children  nj?e  the  best 
o£  any  nation  of  earth.  Our  eouaixj 
is  ts  bUune  because  the  chance  has  not 
been  presented  for  them  to  know.  Many 
of  them  are  eager  to  know  America  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  If 
they  con  not  read,  or  speak  or  under- 
staail  the  Amedcaa  langnsge,  how  can 
they  know  the  wondarfnl  stories  of  op- 
portunity in  this  country?  Hbw  can 
tUey  understand  the  heights  to  which 
their  children  may  attain  in  this  load 
of  freedom?  To  them  the  story  of  the 
humble*  poor  boy's  pathway  from  the 
log  cabin  of  Kentucky  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  the  inspiration  af 
the  towpath  followed  by  Garfield,  ti» 
struggles  of  Theodore  Boosevelt,  the  ad- 
vancement to  the  Presidency  of  Wood- 
row  WUson  from  the  humble  Presby- 
terian parsonage  are  closed  books.  While 
tliey  are  in  the  Nation,  they  know  not 
of  the  Nation.  There  would  be  no 
menace  to  the  future  of  America  freon 
these  men  If  they  really  knew  what 
America  meant.  Boys  of  foreign  birtb 
have  gone  out  to  fight  for  the  Nation  just 
as  loyally  as  those  who  were  bom  in 
this  country.  The  long  rolls  of  honor  of 
those  who  have  been  left  on  the  fields  of 
France  contain  the  names  of  nearly  evei7 
nationality  on  earth.  There  is  good  ma- 
terial here  for  Americanization.  The 
melting  pot  can  not  boil  unless  there  Is 
fuel  under  It,  and  that  fuel  is  education. 
The  purpose  of  this  Mil  Is  to  help  fur- 
nish the  ttXQl  for  the  great  American 
meeting  pot.  And  out  of  it  win  come 
those  who  now  are  toiling  mentally  in 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  past 
ages  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of 
American  intelUgence.  Is  such  a  work 
worth  while?  Long  may  be  the  road,  but 
it  is  time  to  start.  There  should  be  a 
rallying  to  the  proposition  of  Ameri- 
eenixation  on  tlie  part  of  States,  munici- 
piOltles,  goventments^  societies,  and  indi- 
[:vf duals,  and  I  predict  there  will  be  such 


ralijiing  and  a  tcsmnndsus  wove  of 
petilotism  sweep^thte  hfil  on  to  finol  sno^ 
cess. 

*'  There  ar£  other  spirits  in  this  coun- 
try tiding  to  load  ttasn  deluded  mortals— 
the  spirits  of  darkness— determined  to 
overthrow  the  best  government  that  ever 
has  existed  under  the  sun,  but  they  mis- 
tebe  tiM  Sj^im  and  purpose  of  Ametlca 
also;  Amertea  will  net  hesitate  to  deal 
with  them  with  an  iron  hand;  America 
win  not  tolerate  anarchy.  But  America 
must  awaken  to  the  dangers  and  America 
must  not  falter  or  equivocate.  An 
awakened  nation  of  (yver  lOOiOOdiMO  pao* 
pie  does  not  propose  that  a  few  hunAeed 
thousand  anarchists  and  Bolshevists  shall 
overthrow  this  nation  of  hope  and  this 
land  of  opportieaftt^r. 

"Amerloanissatlon  wiii  not  oidy  mean 
getting  rid  of  these  impossibjo  characters 
and  bringing  the  light  of  intelligence  to 


SXESHCaSS'  CKEED. 

I  belieire  ia  the  SaJMl  States  of 
America  as  a  goTonuneiit  of  the 
pevpLfiy  by  tiia  pe8flA»  for  the 
people,  whose  j^st  powers  are  de- 
limd  from  the  coBtent  ^  the  gov- 
ccuriU  a ^moBomj  m  «  rcfguMibc; 
a  M¥e!rftig;iL  Katim  of  maiijr  bof- 
ezign  States,  a  inx&et  Biiim^  one 
,  mA  iasepaiaJde:;  ertahiiahed  iq^ob 
thoie  piiiBoi^^  of  f  vaaioin,  eqpair 
ity,  jostioejr  and  hmnaiuty  for 
which  American  patriots  sacnfioed 
their  lives  aad  fimtiuieA. 

I  therefore  heileve  it  ie  my  duty 
to  my  couintry  to  love  it;  to  sup- 
port its  Constitutioa;  to  obey  its 
laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  i^l  enemdes. 


some  of  their  blind  £<^owei8»  but  Ameri- 
canization will  mean  the  develcy^ment  of 
more  brotherly  feeling,  help  to  make  im- 
possible contests  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  teaching  of  the  American  language 
is  only  a  step  in  the  plan  of  Americani- 
zation. 

"The  man  who  cares  for  his  fellow 
man  only  as  he  can  use  him  as  he  would  a 
piece  of  iron  or  coal,  to  increase  his  divi- 
dends, needs  Americanization.  He  loves 
himself  better  than  his  country,  and  the 
problem  of  Americanization  is  to  instill 
into  the  hearts  of  our  people  a  loveof  their 
country  above  a  love  of  themselves ;  it  is 
time  for  every  American  to  search  hte 
own  heart  and  honestly  ask  himself  what 
sacrifices  lie  is  making  for  this  countiy 
and  how  much  of  self  he  is  willing  to  give 
up  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Qive 
every  resident  alien  a  chance  to  become 
an  Araerlcofn.     Some  of  them  have  not 


had  It.  Give  them  the  importunity  to  be 
good  .citizens.  I<et  theui  know  laiat  tbe 
great  Republic  is  liollded  on  taie  rock  of 
Justice.  If  they  witi  not  become  good 
Amocicans,  lat  them  get  out  of  Uie  couur 
try.  Let  the  anarchist  understand  tbat 
his  doctrines  have  no  more  effect  upon 
the  structure  of  this  Government  tlian 
HiB  waves  lapping  the  rock  of  GUiraltan 
But  lot  him  know  that  i£  h»  Cfisixos  to 
advance  those  doctrines  he  win  have  to 
SQdc  olitaar  shmies.  America  is  no  place 
for  hlmu  Let  hi»  know  that  there  is  but 
one  flag  in  this  country,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  tlierc  is  no  place  for  the  red 
flag  of  anaxchy." 


SZXI¥aSN1»  CONFERENCE  AT 
BEREA. 


Raral  Probloms  to  Be  Discussed  at  Ken- 
tncky  Meeting. 

J^iiea,  Ky,,  will  be  tlie  scene  of  the 
sixteenth  i-ural  conference,  to  be  lield 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Koreniber  25  to  28. 

As  with  all  conf^ences  heOd  recently  in 
various  parts  of  tiie  country  by  tlie 
bureau,  the  central  theme  will  be  "  what 
the  rural  schools  must  be  and  do  to 
meet  after-war  conditions." 

In  his  announcement  of  the  coiifur- 
eMKB,  J.  li.  McBrien,  director  of  rural 
school  extension,  says: 

"Long  before  the  world  Avar,  Ions  be- 
fore President  Wilson  hegan  to  plead 
for  an  increased  production  of  food 
products  as  the  sunest  and  most  efitective 
way  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  food  supply  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  census  shows 
that  from  1900  to  1910  the  agricultural 
products  in  the  Tloited  States  increased 
only  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  decade,  while  the  population 
increased  21  per  cent. 

"  In  n  discussion  of  Ibis  condition,  as 
long  ago  as  1913,  Peesidwt  J.  D.  £2ggles- 
ton,  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
de<darcd  that  these  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  census  make  it  plain  that  it  is  the 
menace  of  hunger  that  is  taming  the 
Nation  to  the  rural  school  as  the  only  in- 
fitrumeut  capable  of  averting  widespread 
disaster.  Confronted  by  this  danger,  the 
Nation  is  turning  to  the  rural  school  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  changes  wrought  by; 
the  Inst  century  in  our  economic  and 
social  life,  and  more  e^edally  in  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  surround- 
ing agricultural  production,  the  rural 
school  more  than  any  other  one  instru- 
ment to-day  controhs  the  flood  supply  of 
the  Nation. 

"  If  the  disaster  and  danger  relative  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  were  as 
inunizient  as  President  ligglestoa  thou£^ 
it  was  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brou^t 
oat  by  the  census  of  1910,  the  situation 
is  certainly  more  serious  and  threatening 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  direfid 
elSMts  of  the  World  War.  If  the  rural 
ecAieol  is  to  play  the  post  in  the  solution 
of  these  vital  problems  that  President 
Eggleston  says  it  must,  the  Ck^ntral 
Thought  of  the  Berea  Conference  be* 
comes  a  parainouiit  issue  for  the  Nation.*' 
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THE  KENYON  AMERICANIZATION  BUI  (S.  3315). 

(As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Oct.  27.    The  bill  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar.] 

A  BILL 


To  promote  Americanization  by  providing  for  cooperation  with  the  several  States  In  the  education  of  non-EngUsb«p«aking  persons  and  tbe  assimilation  of  foreign- 
born  residents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HauBe  of  Representatives  6/  ike  United  States  of  Anxerica  in  Congress  assembled:  That  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States 
in  the  eaucation  of  illiterates  or  otiber  persons  unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language  and  with  the  Ter- 
ritories and  pofiseasions  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Philippine  IslfiJids,  in  the  education  of  illiterates. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  several  States  in  the  education  of  illiterates  or  other  persons  unable  to  under- 
stand, speak,  read,  or  write  the  Enslish  language  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  $5,000,000,  and  annually  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  endin&r 
June  30, 1923,  the  sum  of  $12,500,000  and  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  balance  unexpended  of  the  appropriation  herein  provided 
for  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  of  tne  amoimt  appropriated  by  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  $500,000  may  be  deducted  and  used  for  the  publication 
of  periodicals  devoted  to  Americanization  problems;  for  aiding  in  the  correlation  of  aims  and  work  carried  on  by  local  boaies,  private 
inai\iduals,  and  organizations;  for  studies  and  reports  through  the  Bureau  of  Education;  for  salaries  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  officers,  assistants,  and  other  employees  in  the  District  (3  Columbia,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary;  and  tor  all 
other  necessary  expenses  connectea  with  the  administration  of  this  act  during  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec  4.  That  the  balance  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  section  2  remaining  after  making  the  deduction  authorized  by  section  3 
shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  among  and  allotted  to  the  several  States  in  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  resident  illiterates  and  other  persons  unable  to  imderstand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language,  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  bears  to  the  number  of  resident  illiterates  and  other  persons  unaole  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  wnte  tne  Enj^lish 
language,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  within  continental  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  according  to  the  last-published  United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  total  sum  allotted  to  any  State  shall  not  be  less 
than  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  State  until  it  shall,  through  its  legislature — 

(a)  Accept  tiie  provisions  of  this  act; 

lb)  Designate  an  appropriate  official  to  act  as  custodian  of  such  money; 

icj  Authorize  its  departinent  of  education  or  chief  school  officer  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  the  work  herein  authorized ; 

(a)  Appropriate  or  make  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  amount  equal  to  that  allotted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States; 

(e)  Require,  under  penalty,  all  residents  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  under  21  years 
of  aee,  and  all  residents  of  more  than  6  months  who  are  aliens,  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  under  45  years  of  ace,  who  are  illiterate  or 
unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language,  to  attend  classes  of  instruction  for  not  less  than  200  hours  per 
annum  until  they  shall  have  completed  a  specified  course  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(J)  Provide,  as  far  as  possible,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  education  of  residents  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  more  or  resident  aliens  of  the  age  of  45  years  or  more  who  are  illiterate  or 
unable  to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language; 

(g)  Require  the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annually,  of  rules  and  regulations  designed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  such  State  law  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(h)  Require  the  submission  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  report  which  shall  show  the  (1)  plan  for  administration 
and  supervision,  (2)  courses  of  study,  (3)  methods  and  kind  of  instruction,  (4)  equipment,  (5)  qualifications  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
directors  of  education,  and  other  nece^ary  administrative  officers  or  employees,  (6)  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teaichers,  super- 
\dsors,  and  directors  of  education,  and  (7)  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money  for  the  preceding  fisoil  year. 

Provided,  That  if  the  governor  of  any  State,  the  legislature  of  which  does  not  convene  before  the  year  1921,  shall  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  cause  such  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  herein  provided,  such  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cfiuse  to  be  expended  in  such  State,  imtil  the  legislature  of  such 
State  convenes  and  has  been  in  session  60  days,  so  much  of  the  sums  allotted  to  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  act:  And  provided  further,  That  any  appropriation  or  donation  by  a  county,  municipality,  local 
authority,  school,  corporation,  partnership,  society,  or  individual  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education  or  chief  school  officer  of  the  State  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an  appropriation  by 
the  State. 

Sec.  6.  That  none  of  the  sums  herein  appropriated,  or  appropriated  or  made  available  by  or  in  any  of  the  States,  Territories,  or 
possessions,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  .persons  of  less  than  16  years  of  age,  or,  except 
as  provided  by  section  3,  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  education,  or  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  ot  education. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  (a)  withhold  the  unpaid  portion  of  an  allotment  to  any  State  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  any  portion  of  the  sums  allotted  are  not  being  applied  for  the  punx>ses  of  this  act,  or  may  (b)  deduct  from  the  next  suc- 
ceeding allotment  to  any  State  a  sum  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  previous  allotment  paid  to  the  State  and  which  he  determines  has 
not  been  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  such  deduction  snail  be  made  until  one  year  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  legislative  session  convened  in  ^uch  State  after  the  -psaBSLge  of  Uiis  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  portion  of  an  allotment  to  any  State  which  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated  as  an 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  that  year. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  ascertain  whether  the  several  States  are  using  or  are  prepared  to  use  the 
money  allotted  to  or  received  by  them  under  this  act,  and  shall  certify,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^a)  each  State  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  complied  therewith;  (b)  the  amount 
which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Sec  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay  on  the  15th  day  of 
August,  November,  February,  and  May  of  each  year  to  the  custodian  of  such  sums  in  each  State  the  money  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  money  so  received  by  the  State  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  departn^ent  of 
education  or  chief  school  officer  for  services  already  rendered  or  expenditures  already  incurred  and  approved  by  such  department 
or  officer. 

Sec  11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  and  may  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  and  request  such  agencies  to  cooperate  with  him 
and  with  the  several  States. 

Sec  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  before  December  1  of  each  year  of  all  operations, 
expenditures,  and  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  include  therein  the  reports  made  by  the  several  States  on 
the  administration  of  this  act  and  the  expenditure  of  money  allotted. 
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SPECIALISTS^  BNGAOfiD  IN-  TRABHN6  IN0USf«iMi 
TBAeHERS^TO  QOOmBRi 


Bureau  of  Education  WiU  Hold  Meeting  at  Cincinnati— Inatitutions  in  North  and 
South  Divisions  to  be  Represented. 


A  confei-euee  of  specialists  engaged  In 
pioparlng  teachers  of  industrial  educa- 
ilott  and  the  manual  arts,  under  the  aus- 
iMccs  of  (he  Unitetl  States  Btureau  of 
I^kiucatiou,  will  be  held  at  the  University, 
of  GlBclnaiati^  Oindnnatt,,  Ohio,  Decem-i 
Un-  4,  5,  and  6,  19ia 

luvitatioas  to  attend  the  conference 
iHive  been  addressed  to  ineu  holding  po- 
sitions, as  <ltrectors  or  Ijeads  of  de{)ftrt- 
meuts  Imving  charge  of  courses  for  the 
truijUng  of  special  teachers,  directors, 
ajKl  supervisors  of  tlie  manual  arts  and 
iadiistrlttl  eikicatiOHv  la  universities,  cofr. 
l«jjo«,  normal  st-hoote,  and  other  iustitu- 
iUmi^  iniblic  or  i>riYaU%  situated  in  the 
^Wates  ii>  tho  North  Oeutral  and:  South 
Ooiitral  I  Division*,  viz;  Ohfco^  Indiana^ 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Teimessce,  Alabama, 
Mif<sisslpp*,  I/)ulsiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
aiitl  Oklahoma, 

The  preUminary  correspondence  as- 
sures a u:  attendance  of  at  least  22  men, 
frojn  nine  States,  as  follows:  Ohio,  5; 
Illinois,  5;  Wisconsin,  3;  Indiana,  2; 
Toxas,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  :Michigan,  1; 
I^lissouri,  1;  Pomisylvania,  1;  Distrlet  of 
t>)lumbia,  2. 
''The  program  is  as  follows: 

Thui'f<tJaif,  December  .}. 

10  a.  m.  Banquet  room,  Hotel  Metro- 
pole. 

1-  An  expin-lmeut  in  developing  a 
cMHirse   in    foreman   training; 
Charles  R.  Allen,  agent  for  in- 
dustrial   education,     Fetleral 
Board   of   Vocational   Educa- 
tion. Washington,  D.  C.     Dis- 
cussion: n.  C.  Givens,  super- 
visor of  trades  and  industries, 
State     Board    of    Education, 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 
12.30  p.  m.  Luncheon. 
2  p.  m.  Boom  3,  Mc^lickeu  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

2.  Business  session. 
2,30  1).  m.     :.5.  Address:  Dean  Herman 
Sft!hneider,  College  of  Engineering,  Uni. 
vers! I y  <»f  Cincinnati. 

4,  Progi'oss  in  the  development  of 

plans  for  preparing  teachers 
of  intlustrial  subjects:   D.   X 
MacDouaUl,      University      of 
Cincinnati,   Cincinnati,   Ohio; 
F.  D.  Crawsliuw,  University  of 
•  Wisconsin,      Madison,     Wis. ; 
James   ilcKinney,    University 
of  Illinois,  Clucago,  III. 
7.30  p.  m.  lUmquet  room.  Hotel  Metro- 
pole. 

5,  The  itlueraut  teacher  of  special 

subjects  in  mrul  and  village 
schools;  C.  S.  Van  Duesen, 
State   Normal   College,   Kent, 


Ohio.  DlfieuBBlon :  Charles  H. 
BaUey,  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Cellar  Falte*  lomu 

6.  Summary  of.  first  day's  diseus- 

slon:  G.  P,  Boston. 

Friday,  Dcccathcr  5. 

9.30  a.  m.  Boom  3,  McMlcken  Hall. 

7.  Provision  for  the  training  of 

vocational  teachers  in  the 
Army:  B.  W.  Selvldge,  edu- 
<.^tional  adviser.  War  Plans 
Division,  General  Staff,  War 
Department,  Wa«liington,  D.  0. 
Dlsensslozt:  W.  C.  Ash,  .di<- 
rector  of  practical  arts  and 
vocational  education,  public 
schools,  PMladoIpMa,  Pa.;  D. 
M.  Schxveickhard,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 
12.30  p.  m.  Luncheon. 
2  p.  m, 

J  S.  Progress  report  of  the  commit- 

tee on  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers:  Arthur 
B.  Mays,  Sam  Houston  Nor^ 
mal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex., 
<baU-man;  H.  C.  Givens,  Dis- 
cussion: M.  J.  Sherwood,  State 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
7.31)  p.  n>.  Banquet  room,.  Hotel  Metro- 

IK)le. 

0.  I»rogress  report  of  the  commlt- 
tet»  on  practice  teaching:  A^ 
K.  Slepm-t,  Bradley  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Peoria,  111., 
rbairman;  Fred  C.  Whlteomh, 
Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  H.  W.  Schmidt,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Madison,  Wis.  Discus- 
sion: E.  L.  Usry,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
10.  Summary  of  second  day's  dls- 
cussiou:   EL  T.  Filhey. 

Sutfft-ilaffi  December  6. 


Banquet    room.    Hotel 


0.30    a.     m. 
Mctroijole. 

11.  Training  teachers  of  vocational 
and  industrial  work  not  now 
federally  aided;  Clyde  A. 
Bowman,  Stout  Imrtitute, 
Menomonle,  Wis,  Discus- 
sion; W.  M.  Birtierts,  super- 
visor  of  manual  training, 
imblic  schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
^L30  a.  m.    12.  Business  session. 

I  a  Summary    of  deliberations   of 
the  conference :  0.  A.  Bennett. 


at  Raleigh,  September  28,  o&  Invitation^of 
the-  State  Superinteiident  of  Schools. 
"  Until  the  new  constitutional  amendment 
was  adc^ed  in  1018,  providing  for  more 
funds,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  public- 
school  advantages  for  all  the  children. 
The  Negro  children,  for  the  most  part, 
had  very  poor-schools,  in  very  poor  build- 
ings, and  very  poor  teachers.  The  funds 
were  not  sufficient.  Under  tlie  new  plan 
outliaied  by  thfe  State  Departmait  of  Bda- 
cation;  county  teacher-training  schools 
have  been  Inaugurated  to  improve  the 
teacb^^i  better  salaries  are  goaranteed,. 
better-  faooses  are  in  cxntrse  of  construc- 
tion, the  normal  .schools  for  the  Negro 
race  are  being  cnhirged  and  improved, 
better  health  r^n^latlons  are  being  en« 
fOreed,  and  hl^i  schools  are  b^og  estab- 
lished. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
Negro  luul  uune  eause  to  tal»&  hope  than 
now-  and  wlien  the  State  proisrani  con- 
tained so  much  for  Negro  i^ldren.  One 
town  is  planning  to  spend  at  least  $100,- 
000  for  builcUnsa  for  tb«  Negroes  alone; 
another  is  voting  a  apodal  bond  issue  for 
Negro  children.  In  rural  districts  many 
new  bnlldings,  costly  from  one  thousand 
to  tea  thoQsaad  doUarSr  pucovidiug  for 
hvoador  tra&aing,  are  already  in  course 
of  construction.  Moreover,  welHrained 
Negro  supervisors  axe  being  employed  to 
give  better  supervision  to  the  rural 
sehools. 

"The  Negro  in  the  cities  and  towns 
needs  playgrouads  for  his  rfajLldren,  places 
of  amusement  and  ^tertainmeiit  for  the 
young;  and  in  t hie  rural  district^  con> 
munity  centers  for  the  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  aod  tha  welfare 
of  the  Negroes.  AU  these  need»  can  be 
supplied,  fortbey  are  a  i)art:of  the  larger 
educational  phins  of  the  State;  Great  re- 
forms are  slow,  and  it  will  take  time  and 
patience  under  the  best  ppssihle  cond^ 
tlons  to  work  out  these  reforms," 


EDUCATfONAL  ADVANTAGBS  OP 
NBGHOBS  IN  NORTH  GAROUNA. 

"There  never  was  a  time  iu  North 
Carolina  when  the  State  was  so  ready  to 
give  adequate  educational  oi)portuniaes 
to  the  Negroes,"  asswts  the  "  Declara* 
tion  of  Principles"  drawn  up  by  a  con- 
vention of  North  Carolina  Negroes,  held 


MUBSmi  SEEVXCE  DIISCT  TO  SCHOOLS  DC 
NEW  JSBSKTw 

Through  an  arrangement  just  estab^ 
llshed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum,  schools  of.  the  State  are 
able  to  receive  exhibits  from  various 
State  agencies*  The  museum  furnishes 
a  lantern-slide  catalogue  and  a  bulletin 
of  lending  collections.  Tlie  bulletin  will 
include  lists  of  industrial-process  charts, 
natural-history  exhibits,  laaliern  slides 
arrouged  in  lecture  or  study  groups,  films 
for  moving-picture  machines,  charts, 
maps,  and  other  lending  materials,  pre* 
pared  by  the  rauseum  and  various  State 
depavtraents.  AU  exhibits  may  be  bor- 
rowed for  one  month,  rpturned,  and  ex* 
changed  for  other  material. 
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With  ^  Stak  Deparbrmib  of  EducaGon 

('Funuakcdt^-'State  SupermtendentBfladtother -State  officen.) 


AWKAfiiUkH  €BSA»B  SnUTB  8CBOOi< 


A  State  scbool  commiasion  to  stady  ilie 
educational  conditions  of  -needs  of  the 
State  of  JcTkansas  and  to  work  oat  an 
educational  xn*ogram  for  t3ie  State  Itas 
l>een  created  by  resolution  of  the  Arkan- 
sas legislature.  The  resolution  reads  «8 
follows : 

Whereas  the  United  States  Govem- 
nient  has  made  appropriations  to  co- 
operate with  the  various  State  govern- 
ments  in  certain  lines  of  educational  en- 
deavor In  connection  with  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  public  BChoolB  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Smith-Huglies  Act; 
and  furthermore  a  proposed  measure  is 
now  pending  in  Oongress,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  eoeperate  with  the  States  in 
aiding  rural  eommunttieB  4md  .promotiiig 
the  Auierioenlzation  movameat;  and 

Whereas  the  census  figures  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adult  illiteracy  in  our  State  and 
the  inadequacy  of  our  presoit  educational 
machinery  $o  deal  eflectlveliy  and  speed- 
ily with  the  pressing  .proUems  thruat 
upon  us  necessitate  the  combined  wisdom 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
solve  theee  problems  that  so  vttaHy  alEMt 
tlie  weif  ase  af  ilie  States  Joid 

Whereas  Arknnaas  imist  do  everything 
possible  in  an  educational  way  to  meet 
new  conditions  and  new  itemands  that 
will  come  <viAth  the  pertod  of  leadjnst- 
ment  following  the  <war;  ttaeiefbre — 

Ilc8oivad  iaff  the  jSenate,  and  the  iHouse 
concurring  ^^reln,  that  m  State  school 
commisalOB  be  created  wdiose  membeov 
ship  shall  f  be  oonagosed  of  s.  limited  mun* 
her  of  rweseatatives  df  various  civic  and 
social  organiartioro  jOf  the  State,  said 
members  to  serve  wttuntt  oomponnntlmi 
Irom  the  State.  The  State  supestntendent 
of  pubUc  inatiuotion  eliall  be  the  diahr- 
man  of  the  eammlsi^on  ntnj  shall  call  tii^ 
meetiaffi  of  tiie  ffommtesion.  The  icpre- 
sentatives  eon^osiag  the  cfHrnntselnn 
shall  be  selaeled  by  the  reapective  organi- 
sations, and  aii»elntod  and  i^ipvovsd  by 
the  governor. 

It  shall  :be  the  doty  ot  the  conmilssion 
to  meet  tnm  time  to  time  upon  call  ifor 
the  pnspeae  0f  studytag  the  educational 
condltlooB  «nd  nsBds  of  Hhe  State  of 
ArkaiMiaa,  aad  to  w«rk  out  and  lecom- 
mend  a  thoroogh,  oompreiunisive,  and 
progressive  program  of  edneatUm  fior  the 
State  to  Hie  Stake  boexd  af  edncntlan. 


edugahqkal  campaign  in 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

''Xet  the  people  assemble  "its  the  key- 
note of  the  West  ^Isglida  educational 
campaign,  recently  announced  by  ^tate 
Supt.  At  P.  Shftvriiey. 

The  progivm  tiuroaglMnft  the  State 
r:vlll  consist  of  teachers'  district  inati- 
pMtCR,  wMtii  win  fflsenas  schodl  wo^k, 
/Jiealth,  good  roads,  a  greater  West  Yir- 


glflbi,  and  better  A  marteantsafli ;  A-patron's 
\hty  At  school,  wtth^exerdses'by  Hn^  pupils 
aafl  addresses  l>y  special  speakers;  a 
pienlc,  festival,  fair,  or  home  ocoming, 
tsftth  2nu8lc»  outdoor  dinner,  games, 
poralles,  and  addresses:  a»d  a  literary  or 
cuiumuidty'^center  meetluifi  with  special 
mufidc. 

In  all  the  meetings  the  TdUowingiioints 
will  be  taken  up: 

1.  Common  school  education  for  all. 
Our     graatest     weadtti,     our    pupils, 
4Safi90  strong. 


West  Viririiiia 

Edueational  Canpaagn 

19m 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  AflBBi0LB. 

Why? 

To  learn  by  hearing  and  dis- 
cussing— 

How    to    make    our    schools 
better. 

How    to    make    our    State 
fipreater. 

How  to  serve  America  better. 
Where? 

Gome  together  where  most  con- 
venient, at — 

The  schoolhouse — The  Amep- 
lean  FHmun. 

The  church— The  sign  at  a 
Christian  nation. 

The  pubUc  haU— Typical  of 
American  freedom. 

When? 

The  harvest  is  past,  the  sum- 
mer is  ended. 
The   bams   and   granaries  aie 

filled. 
The  ei^boards -ace  wciil  stored. 
The  school  l>ells  are  Tinging. 
It  is  time  to  fin  the  head  and 

heart 
Let  us  ^alk  things  owsr. 
Let  us  tiiink  and  plan, 
liet   us  act  for  the  common 
good. 
The  advancement  ci  our  State  do- 
pends  ifpon  public  opinion.   Dlscus- 
.ston  in  xOh^  pnss  and  from  tiie  iplat- 
lOrm  makes  ptdific  opinion.     The 
State  Department  dt  Sc^hools  oo- 
opecatlng  with  edncattenai  .iMidiup 
iki  ■'amdmthiig  an  flducnfitonal  'CSam- 
paign  throughout  -fiie  'State. 


IHa^  new  compulsory  laswrequires  every 
child  (7-14)  in  West  Virginia  in  school 
every  day  the  entire  term. 

It  -costs  the  State  $35  to  school  a  pupil 
one  term.  Last  year  87,550  enroiSled 
pupils,  on  an  average,  were  out  of  school 
eveiy  day. 

"Normally  10  pupils  out  of  100  finlsli 
fte  'eight  grades  of  the  common  school. 
What  about  the  other  90? 

For  the  good  of  the  children  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State*  let  the  law  be  en- 
forced. 

DKake  the  rural  adiool  more  comfort- 
ahle,  more  attractive,  more  useful. 

More  educirtion — ^more  wealth,  service, 
happlaeas. 

2.  Mar^  fmpil9  in  Itigh  ^schooL 

Our  slogan,  "  A  high  sdiool  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  West  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  primary  object  of  the  high  school 
is  to  make  good  useful  citizens,  which 
hu^des  good  farmers,  Industrial  work- 
ers, end  houBeke^)ers,  as  well  as  men  cC 
professions. 

West  Virginia's  iiigh  schools  ave  grow- 
ing. 

1910      1914      1918 

Nmbsr  high  fifltaools 80       142         164 

High-school   enrollment.  4,  900  9, 364  16,  363 

Xet,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  our  boys 
and  fi^rls  enter  high  school,  and  only  14 
per  cent  of  these  finish  the  course. 

Careful  calculation  shows  that  a  day 
in  high  school  is  worth  from  "$16  to  $15 
to  the  boy  or.girL 

93ie  greatest  pay  Is  Increased  abUity  to 
serve  community,  State,  and  Nation. 

Build  and  support  high  schools,  and 
see  that  the  youth  attend  them. 

3.  Here  West  Virginians  to  the  univer- 
sity, normal  schools,  and  colleges. 

West  Virginia  nee^  more  highly 
trained  men  and  women — 

To  supervise  and  teach  our  schools. 

To  develop  our  ^eat  resources. 

To  fill  our  public  offices. 

To  do  our  technical  work. 

To  lead  in  monil  and  civic  nievemedt& 

SInrollaient  In  our  nniv»nsity,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges  Is  increasing,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  meet  demands. 

Per  cent  of  total  population  In  college 
(1015) : 

TTnited  States .0. 30 

Nebraska .  65 

Massachusetts .64 

Ohio .  41 

Pennsylvania — .^  « 87 

West  Virginia .  17 

Our  showing  is  better  now,  but  not 
what  it  should  be. 

IHow  many  from  your  commudlty  and 
county  are  in  iil^nr  institutions?  JIow 
many  should  be  anroUed? 

4.  Better  health. 

5.  A  greater  West  Virginia. 

6.  Americans  all — 
"^Po  wo^k  and  to  save. 

To  prepare  for  better  service. 
To  live  the  Americanos  creed. 
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NEW  TEACHERS'  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  CITIES 


BETTER  SALARIES  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

Beginning  January,  1020,  the  teachers 
of  St.  Paul  will  reoelve  salary  checks 
for  snch  amounts  as  will  bring  their 
total  salary  for  the  school  year  1919-20 
to  the  following  basic  rates: 

Group  /. — ^For  high-school  teachers, 
from  $1,500  for  third  year  of  teaching 
experience,  by  $50  increases  for  each 
year  of  experience,  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,100. 

For  grade  teachers  and  kindergarten 
directors,  from  $1,000  for  the  third  year 
of  experience,  by  $50  increases  for  each 
year,  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500. 

For  kindergarten  assistants,  from  $850 
for  the  third  year,  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,200  by  similar  increases. 

The  progressive  increase  toward  these 
maxima  provided  in  the  budget  for  the 
fall  of  1920  is  at  the  rate  of  $50.  Teach- 
ers returning  from  leave  of  absence  are 
considered  in  Group  I.  These  increases 
are  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  the 
total  increase  for  1920  can  not  exceed  the 
budget,  but  preliminary  estimates  show 
that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  variation 
from  the  above  schedule. 

Group  II. — ^Teachers  beginning  work 
in  the  St.  Paul  schools  at  this  time  will 
also  have  increased  salaries  after  Janu- 
ary 1  on  a  similar  plan  of  rating;  but 
during  the  probationary  period  of  ap- 
pointment (first  two  years)  the  schedule 
for  these  teachers  and  for  successive 
new  appointments  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  $900  to  $1,500  In  the  grades ;  $1,400  to 
$2,100  in  the  high  school. 

The  schedule  for  special  divisions  of 
classroom  teachers  will  give  approxi- 
mately the  same  Increases  over  present 
salaries,  and  a  detailed  statement  for 
all  groups  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible-^, g.,  manual  training  teachers  in 
the  high  school  will  be  on  the  high- 
school  schedule;  In  the  grades  they  will 
receive  from  $1,300  to  $1,600.  Salaries 
for  administrative  positions  will  also  be 
increased,  though  the  percentage  of 
change  can  not  yet  be  exactly  stated. 


EXTRA   PAYMENT   FOR   ATTENDING   SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS. 

Special  compensation  to  teachers  In  at- 
tendance at  summer  schools,  equivalent 
to  one-half  the  total  expense,  is  to  be  paid 
under  the  new  salary  schedule  adopted 
by  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Board  of  Education. 
The  new  schedule  is  as  follows : 

A.  Elementary  grades  and  kindergarten 
directors:  "^ 


Tears*,  ezpertence.  Salary. 

0 $900 

1 950 

2 1,000 

;  3 1.050 

4 1, 100 

I  5 1,150 

1  6 1.200 

7 1.250 

8 1,300 

9 1, 350 

10  (maximum) 1,400 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades: 

11 1,450 

12  (maximum) 1,500 

B.  Kindergarten  assistants: 

Years'  experience.  Salary. 

0 $850 

1 900 

2 950 

3 1,  000 

4 1,050 

5 1, 100 

C.  High-school  teachers,  not  Including 
librarians,  home  economics,  manual 
training,  and   science  teachers: 

Vcars'  experience.  Salary. 

0 $1,100 

1 1, 160 

2 1, 220 

3 1, 280 

4 1, 340 

5 1, 400 

6 1. 460 

7 1. 520 

8 1,  580 

9 1,  640 

10  (maximum) 1, 700 

For  elementary  principals,  who  have 
under  their  direct  supervision  not  fewer 
than  10  teachers  doing  regular  grade 
work,  the  minimum  shall  be  $1,500  per 
year  and  maximum  $2,500  per  year. 

Advances  from  the  minimum  toward 
the  maximum  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
credits,  which  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

The  value  of  a  credit  shall  be  $20  for 
supervision  of  a  school  with  an  average 
dally  attendance  for  the  year  of : 

Number 

of  credits 

Pupils.  per  year. 

100  to  199 1 

200  to  299 2 

300  to  399 3 

400  to  499 4 

500  to  599 .. 5 

GOO  to  699 6 

700  to  799 7 

800  to  899 8 

900  to  999 9 

1,000  or  more  pupils 10 

For  high-school  teaching  one  credit 
shall  be  given  for  each  year,  and  for 
rural  or  elementary  teaching,  one-half 
credit  shall  be  given  for  each  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  at  present 
in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
above  schedule.  In  the  future.  In  appoint- 
ing principals,  the  first  year  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  probationary  year  and  the  sal- 
ary shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.    The  salary  for  the  second  year  of 


service  and  thereafter  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  schedule. 

Specials, — In  general,  it  is  recom- 
mraded  that  supervisors,  teachers  for  de- 
fectives, and  teachers  in  special  depart- 
ments shall  be  granted  an  increase  of  $25 
per  month  above  the  salaries  they  are 
now  receiving. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  tbe  high 
school  shall  be  fixed  at  $3,200,  and  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  $4,500  per  year  covering  the  period  of 
their  contracts. 


NEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Under  a  New  York  State  law  effective 
January  1,  1920,  the  minimum  salary  of 
all  grade  and  kindergarten  teachers  is 
fixed  for  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Roches- 
ter at  not  less  than  $800,  and  the  number 
of  annual  increments  is  fixed  at  not  less 
than  eight.  The  same  State  law  provides 
that  the  minimum  salary  of  the  high- 
school  classroom  teacher  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1,200,  and  the  number  of  annual 
incremrats  not  less  than  eight  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  has  accordingly  been  an- 
nounced : 

FIXED  SCHEDULE  FOB  GBAOE  TEACHERS. 
KINDEBGABTNEBS,  TEAGHEBS  OF  SPECIAL 
CLASSES,    AND    FBINCIPALS'    ASSISTANTS. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  any  one  of  the  above-named  positions 
shall  be  $800  per  year. 

2.  The  annual  salary  increment  vf 
each  teacher  retained  for  service  in  any 
one  of  the  above-named  positions  shall 
be  $100  and  the  number  of  such  incre- 
ments shall  be  not  less  than  eight. 

3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of  all 
kindergarten  teachers  and  teachers  in 
grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive,  except 
junior  high-school  teachers,  shall  be 
$1,600  per  year;  kindergarten  direc- 
tresses, teachers  of  special  classes,  and 
principals'  assistants,  $1,650  per  year; 
and  kindergarten  directresses  havinc: 
charge  of  four  or  more  teachers,  $l,70i> 
per  year. 

4.  The  normal  maximum  salary  set  for 
each  of  the  above-named  i)08itions  may 
be  increased  $100  in  cases  of  exceptional 
merit,  such  increase  to  be  made  in  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  annual 
salary  increments,  and  to  be  made  by 
special  action  of  the  board  of  edncation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  This  special  maximum 
is  to  be  continued  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  only  so  long  as  the  teacher  main- 
tains the  exceptional  merit  for  which  It 
was  granted. 

5.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and  in- 
creases shall  be  contingent  upon  ade- 
quate funds  being  provided  for  the  dcs 
partment  of  public  instruction. 

FIXED    SCHEDUIE   FOB    PBIIVOIPALS    OF    ELE- 
MENTABT    SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  principals 
Of  these  schools  shall  be  not  less  than 
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$200  in  excess  of  the  normal  luaxlmum 
salary  set  for  grade ,  teachers. 

2.  Tlie  maximum  salary  of  principals 
having  supervision  of  from  1  to  11  teach* 
ers,  inclusive,  sliall  be  $2,500;  of  from 
12  to  17  teachei-s,  inclusive,  $2,800;  of 
from  18  to  23  teachers,  inclusive,  $8,200 ; 
and  of  from  24  to  30  teachers,  inclusive, 
$3,500.  The  salaries  of  principals  having 
supervision  of  more  than  30  teadiem 
shall  be  fixed  by  special  action,  of  the 
board  of  education. 

3.  The  annual  salary  increment  for  all 
elementary-school  piincipals  shall  be 
approximately  one-el^th  of  the  difiter- 
ence  between  the  minimum  salary  and 
the  maximum  salary  set  for  the  group 
concerned,  ami  the  number  of  such  in- 
crements shall  be  not  less  than  eiglit. 

4.  In  determining  the  number  of 
teachors  in  any  given  scltool  only  those 
teachers  who  are  assigned  or  appointed 
for  full  time  shall  be  Included. 

5.  The  above-seheduled  salarieB  and- 
increases  shall  be  contingent  upon  ade- 
quate funds  being  provided  for  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction. 

All  other  sahtries  shall  be  fixod  by 
special  action  of  the  board  of  education 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  upon  the  joint 
lecommendation  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal  in  the  case  of  regular 
teachers  in  any  given  school.  These 
recommendations  shall  give  doe  oontid*- 
eratlon  to  educational  qualifications^ 
quality  of  work  done,  nature  and  extent 
Of  experience,  and  supply  audi  demand. 
The  following  general  principles  shall  be 
observed : 

8EM0B     HIGH     8CHOCMU9     ASHl     VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OV  SECONDABT  GBADE. 

1.  Under  a  State  law  effeetive  January 
1,  1920,  the  minimum  salary  of  Uie  high- 
)school  teacher  is  fixed  at  not  less  than 
$1,200. 

2.  The  annual  salary  increment  fbr 
classroom  teachers  in  these  sdiools  shall 
be  not  less  than. $100  and  the  number  of 
such  increments  shall  be  not  less  than 
eight. 

3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  in  these  schools  shall- 
be  $2,000.  An  advance  may  be  made 
beyond  this  normal  maximum,  however, 
and  both  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  adr 
vance  shall  be  governed  by  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  and  the  principle  of  sap- 
ply  and  demand.  In  general,  this  upper 
maximum  shall  not  exceed  $2,400. 

4.  The  minimum  salary  of  high-school 
principals  of  schools  having  more  than 
40  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than  $3,000, 
and  the  normal  annual  increment  not 
less  than  $200.  The  minimum  sahiry  of 
principals  of  other  schools  of  this  class 
shall  be  not  less  than  $200  in  excess  of 
the  normal  maximum  salary  set  for  class- 
room  teacher,  and  the  normal  annual 
Increment  not  less  than  $100.  The  num- 
ber of  Increments  shall  in  all  cases  be 
not  less  than  eight 

5.  The  minimum  salary  of  vice  princi* 
pals,  heads  of  departments  or  shops; 
advisers  for  girls,  and  others  selected  for 
special  respensihility  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  normal  maximum  salary  set  for 
classroom  teachers;  the  annual  salary 
Increment  shall  be  not  less  than  $100, 
and  the  number  of  such  Increments  shall 
be  not  less  than  eight. 

6.  The  above-scheduled  sftiflriAa  ajul.  in- 
creases shall  be  contingent  upon  adequate 


funds  being  provided  for  the  department 
o;f  public  Instruction. 

NoTB. — ^The  conditions  vary  so  widely 
under  which  those  are  engaged  who  are 
selected  for  special  responsibility  in 
these  schools  as  to  make  impracticable  a 
more  specific  schedule.  In  guxeral,  how- 
ever, it  is  expected  that  the  maximum 
salaries  for  these  positions,  except  for 
the  position  of  vice  principal,  will  range 
from  $2,500  to  .?3,300. 

JUNIOit  HIQH  SCHOOLe  ANU  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OB  PJiEVOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
EQUAL  OB  LOWER  QBADE. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  junior 
Iiigh-school  teacher  shall  be  not  less  than 
$1,000.  Tea^iecs  who  are  selected  for 
these  schools  from  regular  grade  positions 
in  the  Rochester  schools  shall  receive  an 
Initial  salary  of  $100  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  otherwise  receive. 

2.  The  annual  salary  Increment  for  all 
cfauBsnNmi  teachers  in  these  schools  i^all 
be  not  less  than  $100,  and  the  number  of 
such  increments  shall  be  not  less  than 
eigiit. 

'3.  The  normal  maximum  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  In  these  schools  shall 
be  $1,800.  An  admnoe  may  be  made  be- 
yond this  normal  maximum^  however^  and 
both  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  advance 
shall  be  gevemed  by  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  principle  of  aupply  and 
demand.  In  general,  this  upper  maxi- 
mum shall  not  exceed  $2^200. 

4.  The  minimum  salary  of  principals  of 
these  schools  shall  be  not  less  than 
$3(000,  the  annual  salary  increment  not 
less  than  $100,  and  the  number  of  such 
increments  not  less  than  eight. 

5.  The  minimum  salary  of  vice  princi- 
pals, heads  of  departments  or  shops,  and 
others  formally  designated  for  special  re- 
sponsibility, shall  be  not  less  than  ^e 
normal  maximum  salary  set  for  class- 
room teachers,  the  annual  salary  Incre- 
ment shall  be  not  less  than  $100,  and  the 
number  of  such  increments  t^all  be  not 
less  than  eight. 

8.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and  in- 
creases shall  be  contingent  upon  adequate 
funds  being  provided  for  the  department 
of  public  instruction. 

[Note. — ^Thus  far  neither  vice  princi- 
pal nor  department  and  shop  heads  have 
been  designated  in  these  junior  high 
schools.  As  these  schools  are  extended, 
however^  the  need  of  these  similar  posi- 
tions will  develop.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
maximum  salary  of  these  positions,  ex- 
cept for  the  position  of  vice  principal,  will 
range  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.] 

TUX  Cmr  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  in  the  city  normal 
school,  except  those  designated  as  critic 
teachers  and  theory  teachers,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  regular  schedule  provided 
for  grade  teachers. 

2.  Experienced  teachers  only  shall  be 
chosen  for  critic  and  theory  i>ositions. 
Teachers  who  are  advanced  from  regular- 
grade  positions  in  the  Rochester  scho<^ 
to  the  position  of  critic  or  theory  teacher 
in  the  city  normal  school  shall  be  paid  an 
initial  salary  of  $100  In  excess  of  what 
such  teachers  would  otherwise  receive. 

3.  The  minimum  initial  salary  of  critic 
and  theory  teachers  shall  be  not  less  than 
$1,200,  the  annual  increment  not  less 
than  $100,  and  the  number  of  such  incre- 
ments not  less  than  eight 


4.  In  general,  the  maximum  salary  of 
critic  and  theory  teacher  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  An  advance  may  be  made 
beyond  this  amount,  however,  when  the 
conditions  In  any  given  case  warrant 
Huch  action. 

5.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  principal 
of  the  city  normal  school  shall  be  not 
less  than  $3,000;  the  annual  increment 
not  less  than  $100,  and  the  number  of 
such  Increments  not  less  than  eight 

Q.  The  aboro-scheduXed  sahiries  and 
increases  ^ali  be  contingent  upon  ade- 
q;uate  fUnds  being  provided  fbr  1*c 
d^urlment  of   public   histruction. 

TEACHERS    AND   SUPEBVISING   TEACHSBS    OF 
SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 

1.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  special  subjects  shall  be  not  less 
than  $900. 

2.  Bxperienced  teachers  oaly  aise 
selected  us  supervising  teachers  of 
special  subjects.  The  initial  salary  for 
such  teachers,  therefore,  shall  be  a  mat- 
ter of  special  action  by  the  board  of 
education. 

3.  Tiie  normal  annual  increments  of 
teachers  and  supervising  teachers  of 
special  subjects  shall  be  not  less  than 
$100j 

4.  In  general,  the  maximum  salary  of 
teachers  of  special  subjects  shall  be  $100 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  salaries  seti 
for  gmde  teachers,  and  the  maximum 
salary  of  supervising  teachers  of  special 
subjects  shall  be  $2,200.  An  advance 
may  be  made  beyond  either  maximum, 
however,  and  both  the  rate  and  extent 
of  such  advance  sliall  be  governed  by 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  princi- 
ple of  supply  and  demand. 

5.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and 
Increases  shall  be  contingent  upon  ade- 
quate funds  being  provided  for  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction. 


GK^KIUL 


-tVDMlNISTRATlVB     AND      8UPEUVI- 
SORY    POSITIONS. 


1.  Experienced  teachers  only  are  se- 
lected for  such  positions.  The  initial 
salary,  therefore,  shall  be  a  matter  ol[ 
special  action  by  the  board  of  education 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  position,  ability,  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  one  selected  and  thes 
principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  The  normal  annual  increment  for 
persons  holding  special  positions  shall 
be  not  less  than  $200. 

3:  No  maximum  salary  is  fixed  for 
those  included  within  this  gaieral  classi- 
fication. Such  persons  are  selected  be- 
cause of  demonstrated  ability.  In  gen- 
eraly  both  the  maximum  salary  and  the 
annual  Increment  shall  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  position,  the  ability, 
of  the  person  holding  it,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  above-scheduled  salaries  and 
increases  shall  be  contingent  upon  ade- 
quate fhnds  being  provided  tor  t^  de- 
partment of  public  instruction. 

The  salaries  of  principals  of  special 
schools  shall  be  fixed  by  special  action 
of  the  board  of  education. 


The  success  of  a  democracy  depends  on 
knowledge  and  moral  character.  If  all 
the  people  are  not  acquainted  wltii.  their 
civic  and  social  responalblUties  tliey  can. 
not  act  intelligently  on  the  common 
alTalrs. — National  Catholic  War  Council, 
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SALARY  INCREASES  THAT  ARE  OF  LITTLE 
AVAIL. 

Examination  of  some  of  the  new  salary 
schedules  for  teachers  shows  that  most 
communities  are  not  at  all  awake  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  Teachers 
have  been  underpaid  so  long  that  boards 
of  education  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
the  salaries  must  be  very  heavily  in- 
creased in  order  even  to  pay  a  living 
wage. 

What  is  a  living  wage?  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington  has 
recently  advised  the  Congressional  Com- 
mission engaged  in  reclassifying  the 
salaries  of  Government  employees  that 
In  Washington  at  least  the  lowest  pos- 
sible amount  for  which  a  single  woman 
can  live  in  health  and  decency  is  $1,100, 
and  the  very  least  a  man  and  wife  with 
a  normal  family  of  three  children  can 
get  along  on  is  around  $2,250. 

Most  of  the  teachers'  salaries  [Schedules 
recently  adopted  do  not  even  meet  this 
minimum  requirement  for  a  single 
woman.  And  as  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  normal  married  person  with  de- 
pendents, the  schedules  go  on  assuming 
that  none  such  will  come  into  the  schools. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
exactly  doubled  since  1913,  and  that  any- 
thing less  than  doubling  salaries  is  to 
malce  them  lower  than  before,  does  not 
seem  to  have  penetrated. 

If  there  is  any  surer  way  of  destroying 
the  teaching  profession  than  by  the 
present  method  of  starving  the  teachers, 
it  is  not  clear  what  It  is.  Men  simply 
will  not  go  into  a  profession  that  forever 
bars  them  from  the  possibilities  of  nor- 
mal family  life  and  a  decent  living;  and 
as  the  opportunities  of  women  grow 
greater,  increasingly  few  really  capable 
women  will  enter  upon  tcachlni^. 


AMERICAN  And  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

Prof.  George  R.  Parltin,  of  the  Rhodes 
Schidarshlp  Trust,  has  started  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish standards  of  education  by  his  article 
in  the  September  Atlantic  on  "Rhodes 
Scholarship  and  American  Scholars." 

Dr.  Parkin  is  courtesy  itself,  but  it 
is  evident  he  suqiects  something  in- 
herently wrong  with  American  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  his  ground 
being  that  half  the  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  in  the  different  States  of 
the  union  during  the  past  13  years 
have  failed  to  pass  the  "qualifying  ex- 
amination." 

To  his  gently,  but  clearly  worded 
strictures,  American  educators  will  have 
various  replies  to  make.  Some  will  be 
frankly  critical  of  the  whole  examination 
system  and  the  Oxford  examination  in 
particular.  Others  will  point  out  that 
the  emphasis  upon  the  athletic  type  of 
candidate  effectively  barred  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  distinguished  students  at  Amer- 
ican universities  from  the  Rhodes  com- 
petition. Still  others  will  assert  that 
the  machinery  of  selection  did  not  func- 
tion properly. 

Most  of  this  Dr.  Parkin  himself  ad- 
mits, and  the  new  plan  of  selection  is 
intended  to  go  much  more  than  half 
way  in  remedying  the  situation.  Here- 
after the  candidates  are  to  be  rated  on 
their  work  at  their  own  institutions,  and 
not  by  examination.  A  new  machinery 
of  selection  is  gradually  to  be  set  up, 
with  men  who  have  been  Rhodes  Scholars 


constituting  tlie  committee.  Most  im- 
portant perhaps,  the  element  of  con- 
spicuous activity  in  athletics  is  to  be 
much  more  broadly  Interpreted. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however. 
Prof.  Parkin's  article  is  a  commentary 
upon  thoroughness  In  American  educa- 
tion that  will  repay  thoughtful  study. 


TWENTY  MILUON8  FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

"The  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounces the  gift  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  in- 
come to  be  currently  used  and  the  entire 
principal  to  be  distributed  within  fifty 
years  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
education  in  the  United  States." 

In  these  few  lines  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  recently  announced  another 
significant  gift  to  education.  America  is 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  huge  benefactions 
to  universities  and  other  educational 
foundations  that  a  new  one,  however 
large,  hardly  causes  a  stir.  The  British 
Educational  Mission  last  year  remarked 
upon  the  evidence  they  saw  of  this  mu- 
nificent giving  and  our  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  it.  We  hardly  realize  that  educa- 
tional benefactions  of  this  sort  constitute 
almost  a  purely  American  habit 


Most  of  the  elements  which  keep  teach- 
ing from  being  a  profession  in  the  truest 
sense  can  be  remedied  only  through  bet- 
ter salaries  for  teaching.  Better  salaries 
for  teachers  will  not  come  until  salary 
schedules  are  generally  used  and  based 
upon  more  generally  accepted  standards 
than  at  the  present  time. — National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Salaries  Report,  1919. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PAMPHLETS. 

The  HEALTH  EDUCATION  SERIES,  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  rates  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Oflace,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Remittance  must  accompany  all  orders. 

No.  1.  WANTED  TEACHERS  TO  ENLIST  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICE.  Sin- 
gle  copy,  5  cents ;  additional  copies,  1  cent  each. 

No.  2.  DIET  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  Single  copy,  5  cents;  additional 
copies,  2  cents  each. 

No.  3.  SUMMER  HEALTH  AND  PLAY  SCHOOL.  Single  copy,  5  cents; 
additional  copies,  2  cents  each. 

No.  4.  TEACHING  HEALTH.  Single  copy,  5  cents;  additional  copies,  2 
cents  each. 

CLASSROOM  WEIGHT  RECORD  Single  copy,  5  cents;  additional  o^iea, 
1  cent  each. 
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Danger  siQtials  for  teachers,  by  A.  B. 
Winship.  .  .  Chicago.  Forbes  &  com- 
pany, 1919.    204  p.    12\ 

A  series  of  epigrammatic  chapters  giving  ad- 
Tlce  to  classroom  teachers  on  such  subjects  as : 
••  Don't  undervalue  your  opportunity ;"  **  Don't 
underestimate  responsibility;**  "Dig  in;" 
"  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry ;"  **Changing  teachers 
each  year;"  "The  awkirard  squad;"  "The 
community  trail ;"  "  Real  democracy  in  edu- 
cation," etc. 

General  methods  of  teaching  in  eHemen- 
tary  schools,  includihg  "the  kindergar- 
ten and  grades  X  to  VI,  by  Samuel 
Chester  Parker.  .  .  Boston,  New  York, 
[etc.    C.1919J.    332  p.    12*. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  15  years*  experi- 
ence by  the  author  In  teaching  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  of  18  to  20  years  of  age. 
It  is*^  intended  to  introduce  students  of  this 
age,  prospective  elementary  school  teachers,  to 
the  principles  which  underlie  good  teaching. 
In  general,  the  author  takes  the  point  of  view 
that  "efficiency  and  economy  in  Instruction 
are  facilitated  by  (1)  radically  adapting  all 
Instruction  to  contemporary  social  needs;  (2) 
basing  methods  of  instruction  on  sound  psy- 
chological principles  which  have  been  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  possible,  experimentally ;  and 
(3)  applying  principles  of  scientific  business 
management  to  the  conduct  of  all  teaching. 
The  first  of  these  standards  eliminates  waste 
of  effort  resulting  from  the  use  of  uneconom- 
ical and  ineffective  methods  of  learning;  the 
third  eliminates  waste  of  time  which  results 
from  failure  to  standardize  materials  and 
processes." 

ISome  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Introduction  to  artistic  teaching ; 
Broadening  purposes  of  elementary-school 
teaching ;  Economy  in  classroom  management ; 
Selecting  subject  matter ;  Organizing  subject 
matter;  How  children  learn  by  their  own  re- 
sponses ;  Building  on  pupils'  past  experiences ; 
Putting  pupils  in  a  favorable  frame  of  mind; 
Interests,  the  basis  of  economy  In  learning ; 
Drill  and  practice ;  Adapting  class  Instruc- 
tion to  differences  in  capacity. 

Health  by  stunts,  by  Captain  N.  H, 
Pearl.  .  .  assisted  by  Captain  U.  E. 
Brown.  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1919.     21G  p.     lUus.     16**. 

*'In  the  old  days  boys  had  a  game  for 
erery  condition  and  every  season.  The  first 
fall  of  snow  was  the  signal  for  dog-and-deer, 
and  fox-and-geese.  The  early  spring  winds 
brought  out  the  kites  and  windmills,  while 
later  the  running  sap  and  peeling  bark  sug- 
gested the  whistle." 

An  attempt  to  revive  these  old  boyhood 
games  and  stunts  in  the  schools  of  Detroit 
resulted  so  successfully  that  those  who  car- 
ried it  out  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  teachers 
In  other  communities.  Hence  this  book  on 
"  Health  by  Stuats,"  which  describes  the  con- 
ditions that  made  reorganization  in  the  field 
of  play  and  physical  education  necessary  and 
gives  practical  suggestions  for  games  and 
athletic  events,  individual  and  combination 
stunts,  contests,  and  major  sports. 


Problems  of  National  education,  by 
twelve  Scottish  educationists.  With 
prefatory  note  by  The  Right  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Munro.  .  •  Edited  by  John  Clarka 
London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited, 
1919.    368  p.    8\ 

A  review  of  educational  conditions  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  his  prefatory  note 
Robert  Munro  says:  "Reconstruction  is  the 
watchword  of  the  hour.  Now  of  all  the 
problems  of  recoFnstructlon  none  is  more  im- 
portant and  insistent  than  that  of  education. 
^  National  education,  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,  have  gripped  the  popular  imagination  to- 
day as  they  never  did  before.  And  at  a  time 
when  In  England  and  in  Scotland  educational 
measures  of  the  first  importance  have  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  book,  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  is  singularly  opportune. 
These  measures  not  only  provide  a  starting 
point  for  further  educational  development; 
they  also  enlarge  the  scope  and  alter  the 
focus  of  the  existing  systems.  It  is  accord- 
ingly fitting  that  a  careful  review  of  these 
systems  should  be  made  available,  in  order 
that  their  weaknesses  should  be  disclosed  and 
remedied,  and  that  the  developments  of  the 
future  should  rest  upon  a  sound  and  secure 
foundation." 

The  Gary  public  school.    Measurement  of 
classroom  products,  by  Stuart  A.  Coui-- 
tls.    New  York  City,  General  education 
board,  1919.    582  p.    12*. 
This  volume  of  the  Gary  report  presents  In 
detail  the  results  of  the  various  tests  given 
for  the  purpose  of  measurin;;  the  decree  of 
efliciency  with  which  the  common  school  sub- 
jects were  taught.     Dr.  Courtis  believes  that, 
because  of  the  care  with  which  the  testing 
work  at  Gary  was  conducted,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  tests  given,   the  data  se- 
cured   thyow   light   upon   some   of  the   prob- 
lems fbndamental  to  all  measurement  work. 
He   further   believes   that  the   testing   move- 
ment  has  now   reached  a  stage  in   which  a 
critical  study  of  the  results  secured  may  be 
both  interesting  and  beneficial. 

The  health  of  the  teacher,  by  William 
Estabrook     Chancellor.       C  h  1  <:  a  g  o, 
Forbes  &  company,  1919.    807  p.    12*. 
To  guide  teachers  in  the  care  of  their  own 
health  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.    Dr.  Chan- 
cellor   says :    "In    a   period    when    from    the 
world  war  we  have  all  learned  much  regard- 
ing health  and  sanitation  and  when  with  the 
timely  urgency  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  we  are   trying  to  improve  the 
hygiene     conditions     for    our     children     and 
youth,  it  is  expedient  for  all  of  us  who  are 
teachers  to  bring  our  own  health  and  strength 
up  to  high  efliciency." 

The  case  method  Is  followed  through  most 
of  the  book. 

The  project  method  in  education,  by 
Mendel  E.  Branom.  Boston,  R.  G. 
Badger  [c  1919].    282  p.    12*. 

"The  significant  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  educationaJ  standpoint,  comes 
through  the  project  method,"  says  the  author. 
"  The  public  schools  have  been  established 
not  with  the  idea  of  preparing  the  children 
for  an  animal  existence,  but  for  the  purpose 


of  preiiaring  them  for  a  human  existence. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  activities  of 
the  school  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
project  method,  which  is  nature's  particular 
way  of  developing  the  child  as  a  human 
being.     There  is  no  other  method." 


IN  THE  MAGAZINBS. 

One  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  New  York  Natural  History 
Museum  is  the  Department  of  Education, 
according  to  the  November  World*s 
Work,  During  the  past  five  years  the 
700  circulating  study  collections  of  rocks, 
minerals,  mammals,  birds  and  ethno- 
logical material  have  been  sent  out  to 
and  collected  from  on  average  of  475 
city  schools  and  studied  by  an  average 
of  more  than  1,100,000  pupils  per  year. 
This  branch  of  Museum  activity  was  be- 
gun early  in  the  life  of  the  institution 
by  Professor  Bickmore  through  series 
of  lectures  to  museum  members  and 
public  school  teachers,  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Education. 

*  •    *    * 

"  In  the  sort  of  school  of  which  I  am 
speaking,"  says  Herbert  Quick  in  "The 
Ck)untry  School"  (The  Public,  Sept  20), 
"books  become  secondary,  as  they 
should  be. 

"  In  the  rural  schools,  even  more  tlian 
in  those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
teaching  falls  below  the  ideals  of  every 
educational  thinker,  mainly  because  the 
profession  of  the  teacher,  and  even  more, 
of  the  superintendents,  is  not  given  that 
substantial  recognition  in  emoluments, 
and  even  more,  in  standing  and  au- 
thority, which  is  neceEsary  if  minds  of 
the  right  type  are  to  be  kept  at  work  in 
it.  The  books  come  in  to  take  the  place 
of  the  human  being.  . 

"The  rural  school  constitutes  one  of 
the  very  great  undeveloped  assets  of 
American  life— of  world  life.  One  day 
it  will  take  advantage  of  its  opportuni- 
ties ;  and  then  people  will  emigrate  from 
the  cities  to  the  farms  in  order  that 
their  children  may  have  the  advantages 
of  rural  educational  facilities.  For 
though  the  country  may  reject  them,  the 
city  can  never  buy  them." 

*  *    *    * 

Critics  of  American  educational  con- 
ditions will  find  interesting  parallelisms 
in  John  H.  Blakesley's  discussion  of  the 
British  school  situation  in  the  Septem- 
ber Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  He 
writes  under  the  title  "Education:  Its 
Aims  and  Means  "• 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


THE  CLEVSLAHD  CAMPAIGN  TOR  SPBKS 
CORBECTION. . 

How  Gleveland  carriad  out  during 
1918-19  a  campaign  for  speech  correc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  Is  described 
by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Swift,  expert  adviser 
£or  i^eech  defects,  and  Miss  M.  Claudia 
Williams,  assistant  supervisor  of  speech 
classes,  In  a  report  recently  submitted 
to  the  Cleveland  school  authorities.  The 
report  says:  in  the  autumn  of  1918  the 
department  of  speech  correction  in  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  attacked  the 
problem  of  speech  defects  by  installing 
methods  of  speech  correction  in  the  kin- 
dergartens, in  the  grades  and  high 
schools,  and  in  the  special  classes  for 
the  mentally  backward: 

Two  correlated  efltorts  were  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanency  and 
spread  of  the  method  of  attack.  First, 
instruction  concerning  speech  disorders 
was  begun  early  in  the  school  year  in 
the  Clevehind  normal  training  school. 
Second,  dttferrat  iktstFuction  was  pro- 
vided tor  the  Clevrfand  kindergarten 
training  school.  This  was  done  last  au- 
tumn, and  has  continued  throughout  the 
year. 


The  size  of  the  problem  was  shown  in 
the  answers  to  questionnaires,  which 
covers  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  3,009 
cases.  It  was  obviously  desirable  tiiat 
the  tettdiess  should  be  given  classes 
near  where  they  tauj^t.  As  the  teach- 
ers, however,  came  mostly  from,  the 
west  side— a  fkict  which  was  not  noticed 
until  too  late  for  correction — ^the  east 
side  of  the  city  was  Inadequately  sup- 
pUed« 

After  the  assignment  of  classes  to  the 
^»eech  teachers,  die  wwtk  was  carriedr 
on  by  four  sets  of  individuals— 15  teach« 
era».  one  supervisor,  one  expert  advisor, 
and  the  head  of  the  department. 

Bach  teacher  was  assigned  tliree  or 
four  classes  of  15  cases  eaclu  She  con* 
ducted  her  grade  work  as  usnal,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  speech  correction  three 
or  four  days  a  week,  after  school. 

The  assistant  supervisor  was  in  direct 
contact  with  the  work  of  speech  cor^ 
rection  from  the  start  She  vfasdted  the 
classes  to  give  personal  criticism  and 
advice  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  organized 
the  classes  and  determined  their  loca- 
tion, approved  and  disapproved;  dlfh 
charges,  and  held  meetings  of  the  speech 
teachers  for  further  instruction. 


The  expert  adviser  personally  super- 
vised the  work  during  three  periods  of 
two  weeks  eaeh.  During  I9ie  first  period 
he  held  clinics  daily  and  vDsited  tile 
speech  classes.  It  was  oonaidexad  wise 
to  onilt  the  clinics  tor  tbB  moat  part  dnr* 
Ing^  the  second  period  and  to  confine  laie 
work  to  visitation  of  the  classes.  Three 
hundred  cases  were  tiien  examined  by 
the  advia^  and  suggestloaa  were  given 
as  to  condition  and  treatment.  The 
third  period  was  spent  less  in  class  visits 
than  In  conducting  dlinlc&  During  this 
period  all  the  teachers  were  personally 
seen  by  the  adviser  at  their  classes  or 
had  opportunity  to  bring  puzzling  cases 
to  the  clinics. 


As  a  result  of  the  work  170  cases  have 
been  finally  discharged,  and  the  majority 


AIMS  07  PEBdSOK&L  HYGIENE 
FOB  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  To  increase  atrextgib,  health, 
and  efficiency  for  daUy  woriL. 

2.  To  thwart  and,  if  potiiUe, 
oTefcome  tendcnries  to  diseaiw, 
both  self-originated  and  infections. 

3.  To  quicken  and  develop  joy 
in  being  alive. 

4.  To  postpone  death. 

— W.  E.  ChwweUor,  in  *' The  Health 
of  the  Teacher,'* 


of  those  remaining  have  sho>vn  improve- 
ment. Sotne  notable  cures  liavc  been 
made.  Some  of  the  stutterers  now  show 
no  sign  of  stuttering. 

The  work  actually  done  is  shown  in 
the  following  figures,  compiled  by  Miss 
WUUams: 

1.  Number  of  teachers  In  Septem- 

ber, 1918 15 

2.  Number  of  teachers  In  June,  1910.    14 

3.  Number  of  speech  classes  in  Sep- 

tember, 1918 15 

4.  Number    of    speech    classes    in 

June,  1919 43 

5.  Number  of  school  buildings  where 

classes  were  held 24 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enroUed  to  date.  647 

7.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  date.  527 

8.  Average  daily  attendance 378 

9.  Nttmber  of  stutterers  cured 17 

10.  Number  of  grade  phonetic  cases 

corrected 110 

11.  Number  of  kindergarten   cases 

corrected 48^ 

12.  Total  number  speech  cases  cured-  170 

13.  Total  number  defects  cured 419 


UaUifi    TUB    imGBAOSD    BOOMS    KN    LOS^ 
AMGBLBS. 

la  1917  the  superintendent  of  the  Los 
Aneeles  dt?  sclioola  asked  the  psycholo- 
gist of  the  school  system  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  segregating  pupils  in  the 
90  ungraded  rooms  that  were  scattered 
over  the  cUy.  An  inteUigenoe  survey  was 
flsst  made.  l%e  school  reconds  of  dHJL- 
dren,  their  healdh  cards,  the  testimony  of 
teachers  and  prindpafas,  and,  finally,  the 
Binet  test,  were  used  in  the  coses  of  some 
2,^960  children.  The  etatldren  seleeted^  for 
the  examination  were  taken  as  fbllows: 
All  the  members  of  ungraded  claases  ffiom 
24  elementary  achoola;  one-thlnl;  of  tkie 
gfoep  which:  had  fhtled  on  the  prevlOBS 
mid-year  examination  (selected  alphabet- 
ically) ;  and  the  enrollment  of  two  pa- 
rental 8cheol& 

The  results  of  the  inqniry  are  tilov 
stated  in  Los  Angeles  school  pubtteatton 
No.  24^  Just  issued: 

In  the  ungraded  rooms  79^4  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  three  or  more  years 
mentally  retarded;  in  the  nmi-^rosmtlen 
group  3441  per  cent  were  found  to  be  three 
or  more  years  retarded ;  in  the  parental 
schools  81  per  cent  were  found  to  be  three 
or  more  years  mentally  retarded.  If  these 
figures  are  typical  and  hold  for  other 
scho<^  it  may  be  estimated  that  5,600 
children  possess  an  intelligence  too  low 
to  profit  by  the  methods  of  education  used 
in  regular  and  ungraded  classes.  The 
"age-grade"  retardation  in  June,  1917, 
shows  13,000  pupils  who  are  two  or  more 
terms  retarded.  In  connection  with  this 
survey  a  study  was  made  of  the  Juvenile 
court  records  as  to  schools,  the  number 
of  children  from  each  school,  tlie  age,  and 
the  type  of  offimse.  It  was  found  that 
the  Juvenile  court,  during  the  years  1916 
and  1917,  made  relatively  few  m^tal  ex- 
aminations, and  that  therefore  the  men- 
tal levels  of  the  children  are  not  avail- 
able. From  the  angle  of  the  State 
reformatory,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  children  with  a  mental  level  Just 
above  70  per  cent  show  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  behavior  on  probation^  at 
work,  and  in  the  institution,  as  do  those 
Just  below  70  per  cent.  It  is  this  dass 
that  f  umiahed  a  large  proportion  of  our 
truanor  and  disciplinary  cases,  in  school 
and  In  the  Juvenile  court 

The  plan  as  worked  out  provides  for 
(1)  tlie  examination  and  segregation 
into  development  rooms  of  those  whose 
progress  was  abnormally  slow;  (2)  tiio 
elimination  of  disciplinary  cases  over  14 
years  of  age;  (3)  the  training  of  teacli* 
ers  in  nn  educational  plan-  for  wljiisth 
iDent  rooms  Avlilch  might  achieve  edu- 
cational results. 
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URGE  AGRICULTURE  AS  PART  OP  TRAINING  OP  ALL 
RURAL  TEACHERS. 


National  Conference  Indorses  Rural  School  Consolidation,  Better  Salaries,  Cottages 
for  Teachers — Considers  Americanization  Greatest  Peace-Time  MoTement. 


That  the  study  of  agriculture  should 
bo  a  required  part  of  the  training  for 
nil  teachers  of  rural  schools;  that  ade- 
quate teachers'  salaries  should  he  paid 
and  homes  provided  for  teachers;  that 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  should  be 
energetically  forwarded;  that  health  in- 
struction is  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  that  Americanization 
••  is  the  •  greatest  present  peace-time 
movement" — these  are  some  of  the 
measures  Indorsed  by  the  National  Rural 
Conference,  which  met  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  October  12  to  19. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence is  as  follows : 

Since  unimpeachable  statistics  demon- 
strate that  oi^iortunlties  in  our  rural 
schools  are  not  equal  to  those  afforded 
children  in  our  town  and  city  schools, 
we  demand  for  the  rural  school  boy  and 
^rl  a  square  educational  deal. 

Stodj  of  Asricvltiire  Shoald  B«  Rognirttd. 

We  believe  that  for  all  grades  of  teach- 
ers' certificates  sufficient  professional 
training  should  be  required  to  guarantee 
that  the  holder  has  an  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  the  service,  to 
be  given  to  the  public,  is  familiar  with 
the  various  types  of  teaching  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  has  skill  in 
organizing  and  conducting  the  work  of 
the  school.  Wc  also  believe  that  the 
study  of  agriculture  should  be  required 
for  the  certification  of  rural  teachers 
and  tliat  the  study  of  agriculture  should 
be  introduced  in  all  rural  schools.  The 
standard  for  the  qualifications  of  rural 
teachers  should  be  as  high  as  the  stand- 
ard required  in  our  best  city  schools. 

We  believe  that  adequate  salaries 
should  be  paid  to  teachers,  salaries  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  training, 
preparation,  and  quality  of  work  re- 
quired of  them. 

CaiiMlldftti«ii  Indorsed. 

We  unreservedly  indorse  the  move- 
ment to  consolidate  the  one-teacher  rural 
schools  so  that  the  farmer's  children  may 
have  the  best  possible  elementary  school 
facilities  and  especially  that  they  may 
have  high  school  opportunities  at  home 
adapted  to  their  present  and  future  lives. 
While  this  consolidation  is  going  on,  wo 
strongly  favor  making  the  one-teacher 
schools  the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  also  recommend  that 
all  teachers  in  rural  schools,  both  con- 
solidated  and  unconsolidated,  be  pro- 
vided with  homes  by  the  district. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  system  of 
education  which  does  not  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  child  is 
like  a  house  built  upon  the  sands.  To 
the  end  that  health  may  be  better  safe- 
guarded every  county  should  provide 
funds  to   support   at  least  one  public- 


health  nurse.  That  this  nurse  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
she  should  be  trained  as  a  social  worker 
as  well  as  a  nurse.  The  hygienic  condi- 
dition  of  the  school  plant  should  receive 
si)ecific  attention  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  for  immediate 
action.  We  urge  the  introduction  of  home 
economics  in  rural  schools,  also  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hot  noonday  lunch. 

Amorlcuilutioii  as  PMCO-Tlmo  Movomont. 

We  believe  that  Americanization  is  Uie 
greatest  present  peace-time  movement, 
calling  as  it  does  for  effective  patriotic 
service,  and  unreservedly  indorse  it  as 
worthy  of  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
every  superint^ident  and  teacher  in- 
terested in  the  perpetuity  of  American 
principles  and  ideals.  We  believe  that 
the  English  language  should  be  recognized 
as  a  necessary  unifying  factor  in  the 
Americanization  of  all  our  people  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  English  should  be  a 
required  condition  in  the  education  and 
citizenship  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  lives  under  the  protection  of 
our  country. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  give 
encouragement  and  direction  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  education  and  to 
the  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  people  within  our  borders, 
preserving,  however.  State  autonomy  and 
local  control  in  educational  matters  In 
sufQcient  degree  to  develop  and  preserve 
community  interests  and  initiative.  Wo 
believe  that  taxes  for  educational  pur- 
poses should  be  more  equitably  distrib- 
uted and  that  there  Should  be  a  more 
adequate  local  financial  support  of  rural 
schools  than  obtains  in  most  communi- 
ties. The  distribution  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  should  be  made  so  far  as 
possible  on  the  basis  both  of  educational 
needs  and  of  local  support. 

Bo7S  and  GIrh'  Clubs. 

We  commend  the  splendid  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  furthering  the  In- 
terests of  the  farmers  and  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  rural  life.  We  especially 
commend  the  work  of  the  extension  de- 
partments of  these  colleges  in  boy  and 
girl  club  work  and  in  county  and  home 
demonstration  work.  We  pledge  them 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  other  educa- 
tional agencies  which  look  to  the  better- 
ment of  rural  schools  and  rural  life.  We 
recognize  the  great  value  of  home-project 
work  when  capitalized  educationally  and 
heartily  favor  vitalized  agriculture  teach- 
ing on  the  rotation  plan. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  Interest 
which  club  women  of  America  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  and 
rural  life.  We  commend  and  recommend 
the  organization  of  women's  clubs  In 
rural  centers  and  urge  that  all  women's 
clubs  use  their  influence  in  furthering  a 
nation-wide  camimign  to  give  the  boys 
and  girls  of  rural  America  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  those  of  the  cities. 


Bolter  CoBipttbory  Sdacation  Laws. 

We  recommend  that  the  compulsory 
educational  laws  of  all  States  require  the 
attendance  of  all  pupils  who  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  competent,  at  least  till 
they  complete  the  eighth  grade,  and  that 
more  effective  means  be  devised  for  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  extension 
of  public  and  circulating  library  systems 
and  urge  that  better  organizations  be 
established  in  States  and  counties  for  the 
service  of  rural  communities. 

We  commend  the  formation  of  Little 
Citizens'  Leagues,  so  splendidly  organized 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  urge  a 
nation-wide  adoption  of  the  plan,  embody- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  principles  of  motiva- 
tion, the  problem  method  of  teaching,  the 
socialization  of  school  processes,  and  the 
development  of  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, and  civic  virtues. 

We  heartily  recommend  that  the  mini- 
mum term  of  school  for  rural  districts  be 
at  least  nine  months,  and  that  principals 
or  teachers  of  agriculture  In  rural  schools 
be  employed  on  a  twelve-month  basis. 

More  and  Hotter  Mnslc. 

We  favor  the  introduction  of  more  and 
better  music  in  all  schools,  and  especially 
urge  that  our  children  be  thoroughly 
taught  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"America,"  and  other  patriotic  song}?. 
We  are  convinced  that  only  by  makins:  the 
study  and  hearing  of  good  music  a  part 
of  every  school  curriculum  may  the  taste 
and  appreciation  of  good  music  bo  im- 
proved. 

We  believe  that  community  life  should 
be  enriched  so  far  as  possible  by  so  re- 
vising the  curriculum  as  to  connect 
school  life  with  daily  life,  thus  habituat- 
ing the  student  to  the  actual  practice 
of  the  principles  taught.  We  believo 
that  in  every  community  center  there 
should  be  general  community  education 
and  specific  education  for  adults  in 
health,  in  play,  in  civic  and  economic 
conditions,  in  educational  nee<ls,  and  In 
moral  and  si'»iritual  values.  The  school 
should  become  more  and  more  a  com- 
munity center,  and  the  buildings  and 
grounds  should  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  serving  community  needs  as  well 
as  the  purpose  of  school  instruction. 
Full  and  well-lighted  basements,  rooms 
for  manual  training  and  home  economics, 
for  games  and  recreation  and  community 
gatherings  should  be  provided.  Wherever 
possible  a  rural  school  should  be  built 
upon  an  adequate  area  of  land,  properly 
landscaped  and  parked,  with  buildings, 
playgrounds,  and  playground  equipment 
properly  located,  and  with  a  demonstra- 
tion farm. 

Soath  Dakota  Commended. 

We  commend  the  admirable  plans  that 
South  Dakota  has  made  for  a  State- 
wide educational  drive  and  the  splendid 
vision,  forethought,  and  courage  of  its 
State  leaders  in  undertaking  the  drive. 
We  are  convinced  that  tills  great  and 
well-planned  movement  for  thoroughly 
arousing  a  strong  public  sentiment  will 
be  productive  of  an  educational  and 
social  betterment  for  the  commonwealth. 
We  commend  the  tribute  paid  by  South 
Dakota  to  the  great  apost?e  of  rural- 
life  improvement  by  initiating  Its  rural- 
school  drive  on  October  27,  the  birthday 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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THE  "R.  O.  T.  C" 

How  the  W«Qr  l^epwrtiiient's  fHan  «f  MiMtftry  TNanuic  liaB  Oevelopeck 

mr  -CHARLFft  W.  ELXJOTT*  Major,  Infantry.  U.  S.  A. 


Milltaiy  Instrttctiqn  under  the  sapet- 
vlsloa  of  tte  "War  Bfijpaztme&t  Sbas  ex- 
isted for  maixy  yeexs  &b  a  feature  of  Ite 
eiirrieuliim  in  many  o^  tbe  siaieols  and 
colleges  6t  America,  Prior  to  1916  tWs 
instruction  was,  in  many  instances,  more 
perfnaetory  than  effioient.  It  conaisted 
principiOly  of  two  or  llsnee  lumeB  of  in* 
fantry  drill  each  weeTc. 

Id  1916  Congress  pacwed  what  has  been 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Act,  and 
for  the  first  time  Tecognirod,  in  legiifift- 
tion,  the  necessity  of  providing  the  War 
Department  with  a  reservoir  of  trained 
or  partially  trained  officers  who  could  be 
drawn  from  civil  life  fn  an  emergency 
and  utilized  withont  d^ay.  The  Officers* 
Reserve  Corps  and  the  Beaerve  OSosrs* 
Training  Corps  were  expected  to  provide 
this  reservoir,  tlie  farmer  to  consist  of 
civilians  with  sufficient  military  training 
to  exercise  commtsslonB  In  time  of  'war 
and  the  latter,  the  "R.  O.  T.  C.,*'  to  im- 
part military  training  and  Instruction  to 
students  in  the  civil  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their 
eventual  acceptance  of  commissions  in  the 
reserve. 

What  tin  ActTrvYfiiitd. 

Section  40  of  ^le  «ct  provided  that— 

The  President  is  hpreby  authorhsed  to 
establish  and  mainiaSn  in  civil  educa- 
tional institutions,  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  wMch  shall  consist  of 
a  senior  division  osganiMd  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges  *  *  *  and  a  juixior 
division  organized  at  all  other  public  or 
private  educatleaal  institutions  *  *  • 
and  each  division  shall  consist  of  units 
of  the  several  arms  or  cocps  in  such 
numbers  4Utd  strength  as  the  President 
may  presenile. 

The  primary  object  which  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  units  of  the  B.  O.  T.  C 
will  attain  is  to  qualify  by  systematic 
and  standard  matiiods  of  training  stu- 
dents at  civil  educational  institutions  for 
commissions  as  reserve  officers.  The  sys- 
tem of  instruction  p»ea»ibed  is  planned 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Intelligent 
performance  of  the  duties  of  commla- 
fiioned ,  offisers  without  inteefleidng  witli 
education  for  their  civil  careers. 

Ihwanini  DliMfly  Under  Hw  OeMHtary  «ff  War. 

For  piarposes  of  organization,  tlie  R.  Xk 
T.  C,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  direct^ 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
!War,  but  questions  of  administration, 
maintenanee,  and  inatructLon  were  placed 
as  for  as  practicalile  under  the  control 


of  the  several  department  eemmanders  in 
whMe  departments  tbe  institutions  were 
located.  This  control  Ims  'lAnce  taen 
modified  and  is  now  vested  in  a  section  of 
the  training  and  instruction  branch  of 
tifce  War  PiBim  DIfTiBlon,  loinwn  as  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training. 

The  courses  of  Instruction  which  are 
followed  in  the  training  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C, 
are  classified  as  ^^e  junior  ba^c,  the 
senior  basic  and  the  isenior  advanced 
courses.  In  collegiate  Institutions  the 
basic  course  would  tnormally  be  tine  mili- 
tary instruction  recet^ped  during  the  first 
two  yeani,  the  advaneed^ourse  being  that 
pursued  during  the  two  i^per-dass  years 
after  coxnpletii^  the  baidc  course. 
Students  who  complete  the  latter  and 
elect  to  follow  the  advanced  course  may 
receive  from  the  Ck^vemment  commuta- 
tion of  subsistoice  ott  the  current  Axmy 
rates  and  paid  quarterly  in  co^.  Before 
a  unit  can  be  estitbUshed  in  any  institu- 
tion the  authorities  of  the  school  must 
agree  to  maintain  imder  military  train- 
ing at  least  160  physically  fit  male 
students  and  to  require  that -once  entered 
upon  the  course  of  military  training  must 
then  beeoBte  a  iweretuialte  for  gindfua- 
tlon. 

An  institution  which  desires  the  estab- 
lisiuneiit  of  a  unit  submits  an  applica- 
tion and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  ijs  the  War  D^art- 
ment.  After  inspection  and  report  by 
an  officer  detailed  :for  the  purpose  the 
application  may  be  approved  and  an 
officer  of  the  Army  detailed  at  the  in- 
stitution with  the  title  of  professor  of 
military  fBlence  and  tactics,  l^lsoffleer, 
with  his  commissioned  and  enlisted  as- 
sistants, becomes  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution faculty  and  siq)ervi8es  the  mili- 
tary ittstruction,  conducts  courses  in 
classroom  itheoretical  work,  and  carries 
out  the  War  Department  program  as  out- 
lined from  time  to  time  in  general  orders. 

The  first  aoademic  year  in  whldi  units 
of  the  B.  O.  T.  0.  lu«»n  to  funotlon  was 
that  of  1916-17.  !Hie  law  limited  the 
number  of  officers  available  for  the  work 
to  800,  each  to  iiave  liad  five  yjsats'  com- 
mlBsloned  senriee  In  tbe  Army.  Dorlng 
this  year  about  BO  colleagues  and  -sec- 
ondary sdiools  applied  for  and  obtained 
unitei  ^uid  commenced  instruction  under 
the  pFogresBtve  and  ^^onqpceliunrtve  pro- 
gwm  prepared  by  the  War  Department. 


Efforts  were  made  from  the  start  to  send 
to  these  schools,  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
fessors of  military  science  and  tactics, 
officers  particularly  well  suited  for  duty 
of  this  character. 

Viileahlti  wMi  BqvlpcMfit. 

Although  the  law  preririded  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to 
issue  the  necessary  uniforms  and  equ^ 
ment,  it  was  found  imposslMe  for  tiie 
Qaarterraaster  DepartSDent  to  si^lytfae 
clothing  during  this  -first  year.  In  many 
schools  the  stuitents  provided  the  uni- 
forms at  their  own  eacpfaa&j  a  few  in- 
stittttions  'dbtained  authority  to  por- 
clMse  iralform  clothing  from  iiie  Azn^ 
at  Government  prices,  and  at  others  *t)ie 
schools  made  tlie  necessary  purchases 
from  private  manufacturers.  Bqui^ 
ment  in  the  form  of  rifles  was  issued 
from  Army  sto<ta  ef  Kra&Jorgenseh's  or 
obsolete  Springfields,  to  which  were 
added  usually  bayonets,  lielts,  and  Mc- 
Keever  boxea  Fw  tise  iseiie  ^  «iich 
equipment  the  acShoolm  are  required  to 
execute  a  bond  for  siife-keeping  and  to 
carry  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  or 
theft.  Practically  aU  tlie  units  estab- 
lished at  fiaPBt  -were  in  I3ie  Isfantry  arm, 
and  from  the  beginning  more  or  less 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  Interpreting 
41ie  somewhat  inelastic  pro^stons  of  the 
law. 

Immediately  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  in  1917  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  suf- 
iS^ned  from  the  disorgonizatiaa  wldcli  it 
underwent  ^beoaime  of  'haste  necessary  In 
preparing  the  Army  for  active  service. 
Thousands  of  the  students  flocked  to  tiie 
recruiting  stations  and  practically  all 
of  the  cadet  ofiteeis  mho  were  eligible 
entered  the  officers'  training  camps, 
which  opened  on  May  15.  Army  of- 
ficers «n  idutor  at  itbe  instttutlens  were 
retained  at  their  posts  until  the  close  <ft 
the  school  year,  but  they  were  naturally 
eager  to  r^oin  their  regiments  and  the 
term  ended  in  more  or  less  eonfaslUB. 

WlHsn  the  -schools  opened  in  flie  fall 
of  1917  it  became  necessary  to  reiilace 
the  officers  who  liad  been  serving  as  in- 
structors, and  retired  officers  were  gen- 
erally called  to  active  duty  tor  this  •pur- 
pose. Due  to  the  existence  of  war  tre- 
maidous  enthusiasm  was  dlqidayed 
4imoQg  the  students  and  the  military  <ie- 
panments  were  supported  ^tsariidily 
and  encouraged  in  every  wa^'  by  Iftie  in- 
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stittittons.  More  than  90  uiilts  com- 
menot^d  oiKJWittWis  >vith  about  15,009 
6tiuIe»tH  iiaa(>r  instrn^tioB, 

The  "S.  A.  T,  C." 

Dxirlng  the  winter  It  was  found  de- 
sirable to  utilise  the  resources  of  the 
civil  educatioual  institutions  of  the 
country  in  furtbiering  the  development 
and  training  of  artisans*  mechanics,  and 
leclmical  experts  for  tlie  ranks  of  the 
Army.  Tills  led  to  the  eetahUsbroeBl:  of' 
the  Students  Army  Training  Ck>rp6, 
which  very  generally,  rci^laced  the  R.  0» 
T.  a  The  S.  A.  T.  G.  wa&  divided  into 
two  sections,  denominated  as  ^'  A "  and 
"B.'  Tlie  former  Imil  to  do  with  the 
traiuii)^  of  high-school  graduates  with-  a 
view  to  their  eventual  entry  into  the 
officers'  training  camps.  This  section 
ronatitutetl  practically  a  continuation  of 
Hie  former  U.  O.  T.  C.  work  but  differed 
from  It  in  that  the  students  were  regu^ 
larJy  enlisted  in  tlic  Army  and  were  in 
every  }<euse  soldiers.  Section  "B"  cov- 
or(Ml  tlie  instruction  of  men  with  lesser 
educational  <iuallfications  and  trained 
them  vocationally  for  tlie  i>articular 
duties  in  the  Avmj'  requiring  qjMicialized 
te<littical  skill.  Many  s^ooite  carried 
miitd  of  l)oth  c]as8e^v  ami  thousands  of 
young  men  received  training  wJiieh  trc- 
iHcndoiwIy  increaseil  their  value  to  the 
service  wlien  tlwy  we^ro  finally  called 
10  lljo  colors. 

On  Xoveni])or  11,  1918,  tlie  signing  of 
Hie  armistice  ])rought  to  a  close  the  active 
oiKH-atioiis  of  tlie  war  and  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  tlie  S.  A.  T.  O.  commenced  almost 
imme<liately.  Schools  and  colleges  in 
whi<li  units  of  Hie  It.  O.  T.  C.  had  for- 
UMM-ly  exlste<l  reverted  to  the  old  arrange- 
ment and  the  demand  from  other  institu- 
tions for  units  and  officer  inst meters  be- 
came widcsrn'ond  and  general.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1918-19  the 
cominiltee  on  education  and  special  train- 
ing had  sent  out  more  than  GOO  officers 
and  ijOO  enlisted  men  as  Instructors  for 
the  430  units  then  operating  In  321  in- 
stitutions. 

Twelve  BiUUaxy  DbtricU. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  War 
Deiwrtment  has  divided  the  country  into 
12  U.  O.  T.  C.  military  districts,  encli 
maintaining  its  lieadQuarters  at  a  central 
l)oint  with  an  officer  of  senior  grade  as 
district  militarj-  inspector,  assisteil  by 
IKo  necessary  commissioned  and  enlisted 
l)eisonnel.  The  professors  of  military 
science  and  tactics  carry  on  their  work 
iiiKler  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
district  inspectors,  and  these  in  turn  are 
rasiwnsible  to  the  committee  sitting  in 
Washington. 

With  the  rapid  expausicm  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
many  difficult  and  complex  problems  have 


developed  in  connection  with  tlie  B;  O; 
T%  C.  mov€«eiit.  Under  ud  emergency 
authority  granted  to  the  President  during 
the  war  the  original  allotment  of  800 
officers  for  thla  duty  was  increased,  to 
more  than  G50,  including  the  retired  and 
temporary  officers  employed.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  em^gency,  bringing 
again  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the 
orlgiiml  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
this  personnel  again  to  300.  If  this  is 
done  veiy  many  of  the  units  authorized 
and  now  functioning  successfully  will  find 
themselves  deprived  of  instructors  and 
a  severe  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the  Avhole 
R.  O.  T.  0.  project.  Remedial  legifilation 
increasing  the  officer  quota  to  1,000,  each 
office  to  have  had  one  year's  service*  has 
been  recommended.  Special  considera- 
tion has  also  been  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  legislation  granting  credit  for 
previous  military  service  toward  the 
completion  of  R.  O.  T.  O.  courses.  Many 
college  students  have  returned  to  their 
studies  scfter  certain  periods  spent  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
country.  If  they  desire — as  many  of  them 
do — to  gain  c^mmaissions  in  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  through  the  R.  O.  T.  C;  it 
seems  only  fair  tliat  they  aliouid  be  con- 
sidered as  haying  partially  or  wholly  com- 
pleted the  basic  course. 

MUltery  Iit»tnactoni   Must  be   Penona  Grata. 

The  recent  adoption  of  tlie  policy  ct 
returning  to  tlie  inactive  list  all  retired 


officers  on  duty  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  has 
proved  a  source  of  deep  dlsai^Mintment 
to  many  of  the  institutions  with  which 
they  have  been  serving.  At  some  schools 
retired  officers  have  been  connected  with 
the  military  instruction  for  many  years 
and  have  conducted  the  training  with 
much  success  and  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  local  academic  authorities. 
The  committee  is  now  endeavoring  to  re- 
place those  to  be  relieved  with  competent 
and  acceptable  officers  from  the  active 
list.  It  has  been  an  Invariable  nilc  that 
no  officer  is  sent  to  a  school  in  this  capac- 
ity without  an  indication  from  the  instl- 
tutlcm  that  lie  is  persona  grata  to  them. 
Officers  who  fall  to  establish  and  main- 
tain satisfactory  relations  with  the  col- 
lege authorities  are  immediately  relieved 
on  the  request  of  the  latter.  Fortunately 
this  procedure  1ms  been  extremely  rare, 
and  officers  detailed  have  almost  Invari- 
ably proved  popular  and  highly  regarded 
members  of  the  faculty. 


Tlw  s«a 


«r  Cs«»s  •t  If  I9w 


On  Juno  21, 1010,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  summer  camps  were 
op^ied.  Six  camps  with  about  5,000 
students  were  established  In  the  cantou- 
menis  at  Camps  Devens,  Lee,  Taylor, 
Custer,  Funstour  and  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  The  transportation  of 
the  students  was  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, subsistence  in  kind  furnished,  and 
(Contlnned  on  p.  15.) 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  R.  0.  T.  C. 

Number  of  ofiteers  of  Anny  on  R.  O.  T.  C.  duty,  (M>C. 
Number  of  institutions  having  units  of  R.  O.  T.  C,  350  (ttpproxi- 
mate). 

Number  of  Army  noncommissioned  oflScers  on  duty,  500  (approxi- 
mate). 
E<iuipmeiit  furnished  schools  by  Government: 

One  complete  uniform  for  each  student  each  year. 
Rifles^  bayonets,  belts,  canteens,  packs,  etc. 
Ammunition  for  target  j)ractice. 
Re<iuired  of  school : 

A  minimum  of  100  physically  fit  students  who  take  the  course. 
A  bond  covering  the  value  of  Government  property  issued. 
Insurance  against  fire  on  this  property. 
The  Army  officer  ranks  as  professor  with  title  of  professor  of 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
School  provides  him  with  an  office  and  office  furniture. 
Military  instruction  five  hours  a  week. 
Benefits : 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  basic  course  (first  two 
years),  if  he  continues  the  work  and  attends  the  summer 
camps,  he  is  paid  conunutation  of  rations  (about  $12  per 
month  in  cash). 
After  completing  the  advanced  course  the  student^  if  he  at- 
tends the  pivsci'ibed  camps  in  summer  and  is  recommended 
by  his  professors,  is  eligible  for  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Congressional  appropriatirni  for  fiscal  year  1019-20,  $4,000,000. 
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THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  49%c.  DOLLAR 

By  H.  W.  HUBT. 


What  are  the  average  salaries  paid 
college  professors?  The  median,  or  mid- 
dle, salary  of  the  6,593  professors  in  the 
74  colleges  and  universities  on  the  Car- 
negie FoundaUon  Ust  is  $2,000;  303  of 
this  group  receive  less  than  $1,000,  while 
72  exceed  $7,000. 

If,  however,  a  distribution  be  made  of 
the  average  salary  paid  to  professors, 
the  average  salary  paid  to  associate  and 
assistant  professors,  and  the  average  to 
instructors,  the  median  or  middle  aver- 
age of  this  group  is  but  $1,300. 

In  other  words,  the  average  college 
teacher,  who  has  spent  some  eight  years 
in  grade  school,  some  four  years  in 
graduating  from  high  school,  four  more 
years  in  college  for  the  bachelors'  degree, 
and  then  at  least  one  or  two  years  in 
^)eciallzed  graduate  study ;  who  is  a 
man  of  character  and  force  of  person- 
ality, with  certain  qualities  of  leadership 
and  mentality;  who  has  spent  a  dozen 
years  in  preparation  more  than  was 
spent  by  the  average  individual;  this 
man,  who  is  expected  to  be  a  married 
man  with  family,  has,  on  the  average,  a 
.salary  of  $1,300. 


With  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar  reduced  one-half  in  the 
last  six  years,  salaries  in  the 
teaching  profession  have  become 
critical. 


PnrdiMliif  Power  Is  What  CoimU. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  evaluate  salaries  in  terms  of  the  abso- 
lute cash  sum  involved.  More  careful 
thought  recognizes  that  salaries  must  be 
judged  in  terms  of  their  purchasing 
power.  Indeed,  it  might  be  desirable  if 
there  were  computed,  for  various  sec- 
tions, a  "local  purchasing-power-index" 
in  terms  of  which  salaries  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  rising 
scale  of  prices  has  reduced  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  from  $1  in  1013 
to  $0,405  in  1919. 

Taking  the  prices  of  1913  as  a  base,  on 
100  the  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products 
has  soared  to  220.  Food  has  gone  to 
204;  cloth  and  cloth  products  to  231; 
fuel  and  light  to  181;  metal  and  metal 
products  to  172;  lumber  and  building 
materials  to  160.  Chemicals  and  drugs 
went  to  216,  but  fell  to  179;  household 
furnishings  rose  to  233;  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  to  206.  The  average  of 
all  these  items  is  202. 


The  net  result  of  the  price  increases  has 
been  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  to  49i  cents  as  compared  with 
1913.  This  means  that  any  individual 
whose  salary  has  not  been  doubled  since 
1913  is  working  under  an  actual  decrease 
in  compensation. 


Elementary  school  salaries  are 
already  below  the  living  level 
and  hence  are  hardest  hit  by 
resultant  desertions. 


Hm  Had  His  Salary  Rtdaccd. 

The  man  who  in  1913  was  receiving 
$1,000  and  who  in  1919  received  the  same 
sum  has  actually  had  his  salary  reduced 
to  $495  as  compared  with  what  his  money 
would  buy  in  1913.  $495  in  1918  would 
buy  $1,000  now. 

The  college  instructor  who  received 
$500  in  1913  to  have  the  same  actual  re- 
turn from  his  labor  should  to-day  receive 
$1,010.  If  $1,500  was  an  average  salary 
for  the  full  professor  in  small  coUeges  in 
1913  to-day  to  have  as  much  for  his  work 
he  nmst  receive  $3,030.  A  102  per  cent 
increase  was  needed.  Twenty  per  cent 
was  authorized  as  the  maximum. 

College  executives  have  not  fared  as 
well  as  professors  in  the  State  institu- 
tions. For  1913  their  median  salary  was 
$5,000;  in  1918  it  was  $5,500.  Living 
increased  on  an  average  of  102  per  cent; 
the  president's  salary  was  increased  10 
per  cent.  While  the  president's  salary 
seems  higher  than  that  of  the  professor, 
and  is  higher,  yet  many  large  expendi- 
tures must  be  made  by  him  which  ac- 
tually leave  him  but  little  better  of  than 


Many  women  have  actually 
found  that  their  training  as  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  com- 
manded a  higher  salary  as  ele- 
vator runners  than  in  teaching 
the  young. 


his  best  paid  professors.  Indeed,  the 
college  president  in  1919  has  actually 
suffered  a  decrease  in  wages  of  41  per 
cent,  while  his  faculty  have  suffered  re- 
ductions of  but  35  per  cent,  though  both 
have  apparently  received  increases.  A 
recent  study  of  188  institutions  shows 
$4,000  as  the  median  salary  actually  re- 
ceived by  these  college  executives  in 
1919.  This  sum  is  only  equivalent  to 
$1,980  in  1913. 


LirlBf  Coats  Not  Mot. 

Individual  institutions  whose  increases 
have  been  announced  have  in  no  instance 
met  the  increase  in  living  costs.  Even  in 
1913  the  general  field  of  teaching  was 
financially  unattractive  and  represented 
a  missionary  service.  To-day,  however, 
salaries  and  living  costs  are  rapidly  push- 
ing away  from  missionary  teaching 
toward  impossible  conditions.  This  must 
ultimately  mean  the  loss  of  the  more  able 
men  in  this  field,  with  a  consequent 
"thinning"  of  the  service  rendered  the 
next  generation. 

In  general,  there  are  four  financial 
criteria  which  an  "  adequate  adult  sal- 
ary "  should  meet. 

1.  For  full-time  employment  it  must  at 
least  provide  a  "living"  for  the  worker 
and  his  family. 


College  salaries  have  been  no- 
toriously low  for  years.  Hie 
better  Ugh  schools  offered  more 
to  the  college-trained  youth  as 
teacher  and  coach  of  athletics 
than  the  college  paid  to  the  men 
who  trained  him. 


2.  If  the  occupation  is  to  be  a  "solv^it  *' 
one,  It  must  make  some  provision  for  old 
age,  unless  that  be  specifically  covered  by 
separate  provisions. 

3.  It  must  bear  a  justifiable  relation  to 
the  preparation  involved  as  well  as  to  the 
social  value  of  the  service  rendered. 

4.  There  must  be  provision  for  promot- 
ing and  advancement  to  heighten  and 
maintain  the  occupational  morale.  Even 
the  relations  of  supply  and  demand 
should  not  vitiate  these  basic  criteria. 


EDUCATION  IN  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Courses  in  vital  statistics  in  school 
and  college  are  reviewed  In  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association  Quarterly 
for  September,  1919.  A  plea  is  made 
for  further  introduction  of  such  courses 
in  schools  of  general  medicine,  in  schools 
of  public  health  and  in  departments  of 
life  insurance. 


The  happiest  man  is  he  who  best  under- 
stands his  happines.s,  and  he  who  under- 
stands It  l)est  is  he  who  knows  pro- 
foundly that  his  happiness  is  only  divided 
from  sorrow  by  a  lofty,  unwearying, 
humane,  and  courageous  view  of  life.— 
Maeterlinck, 
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THE  B:  O.  T.  C. 

(Continued  from  p.  13.) 

cotton  khaki  uniforms  issued  for  use 
dm-ing  tlie  six  weeks'  course.  Most  of 
the  officers  on  duty  as  professors  of 
military  science  and  tactics  were  ordered 
to  the  camps  as  instructors  and  ad* 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity 
for  conferences  and  the  standardization 
and  improTemait  of  training  and  in* 
struction  methods.  The  relatively  light 
attendance  this  year  was  due  partly  to 
the  limited  funds  available  and  partiy 
to  the  fact  that  the  camp  project  was 
being  tried  out  on  an  extensire  scale  for 
the  first  time  and  a  heavy  enrollment 
was  not  encouraged.  The  schedules  of 
training  were  drawn  up  with  great  core 
and  every  effort  made  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  camps  not  only  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  but  to  make  them  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  students. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  has  attained  a  remark- 
iible  popularity  wherever  it  has  been 
established  and  its  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment and  expansioii  are  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  iffovide  officers  and  secure  ap- 
iHrepKiatJkMUi  for  the  work.  As.  a  meana 
of  preparing  young  men  for  commisctons 
in  the  Beserve  Corps  it  stands  as  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  scheme 
yet  devised.  The  favorable  attitude  ot 
Congress  is  evidenced  by  the  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  granted  in  the  current  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Army.  School  and  col- 
lege authorities  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  recogni2slng  the  value  of  the 
training  offered.  Improvement  in  under- 
graduate discipline,  increased  reegpect  for 
constituted  aisthority,  better  physical 
bearing,  and  a  noticeable  development  of 
self-control,  leadershipy  and  patriotism 
are  commOQly  mentioned  as  the  direct 
i-esiilts  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  activity. 

Approximately  100,000  young  men 
were  enrolled  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
when  the  school  year  evened  in  Sep- 
tember. Of  these  nearly  lOiOOO  are  imr- 
suing  the  advanced  course  with  the 
avowed  intcntiou  of  entering  the  Of* 
fteers'  Reserve  Corps  on  graduation.  In 
a  few  years  a  regular  flow  of  these 
graduates  will  have  been  established 
and  the  hasty  training  of  young  oiScera 
by  means  of  the  ''  three  monthai'  camp  " 
after  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  will  not 
again  be  necessary.  Many  thousands  of 
school  and  college  men  who  take  the 
training  an«l  do  not  qualify  for  commls- 
Bioms  in  the  O.  R*  C.  will  still  be  avaU- 
able  for  service  as  competent  noncom- 
missioned officers  in  th&  event  of  war. 


PAT  1NCIQBA88S 
0.  a 


FOR 


(CoBtiaoed  ftom  p^  1.) 


Rural  children,  as  well  aa  city  children, 
should  be  offered  the  advantages  of  mod- 
em    health     conditions,     welt-prepared 

teachers,  and  enriche<l  courses  of  study. — 
Indiana  State  Teachcra*  Association. 


a  feature  of  the  committee  report,  but 
were  withheld  from  the  report  as  officially 
transmitted.  On  this  point  Dr.  Claxtou 
says: 

"In  the  tentative  repcHrt  of  the  com- 
mittee submitted  to  me  there  are  some 
very  interesting  recommendations  look- 
ing toward  the  larger  participation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  their  mftn* 
agement  and  in  the  making  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  school  system.  But  after 
farther  consideration  it  is  thought  best 
to  withhold  all  recommendations  on  this 
subject  at  this  time.  Tills  is  a  matter 
of  such  importance^  so  far^readxing  in 
its  results  and  so  complex  as  to  require 
comprehensive  study  ftom  many  dif- 
ferent angles.  Very  little  such  study, 
however,  has  been  given  to  it  anywhere. 
It  is  my  purpose,  with  the  help  of  such 
expert  assistance  as  can  be  had»  to  un- 
dertalcesuch  &  study  through  this  bureau, 
and  to  render  a  report  with  recommen- 
dations later." 

Some  of  the  more  important  sections 
of  the  rep<n:t  are  as  follows: 

Admlniitnitlve,  Super visfnfv  «n<I  TcmchinK  Steffi. 

For  the  management  of  a  modern 
complex  pnbUc-sehool  system,  with  an 
enrollment  of  60,000  pupils,  the  superin'- 
tendent  needs  much  expert  admimstra- 
tlve  assistance  of  such  varying  kinds  as 
can  hardly  be  found  in  any  one  xierson. 
Since  the  preeminent  function  of  the 
schools  is  instruction  and  training,,  it  is 
of  the  highest  Importance  that  the  super- 
intendent, however  great  his  business 
ability,  shall  be  relieveC  of  the  .necessity 
of  giving  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  school  system, 
and  that  he  shall  be  free  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  general  poUcy,  and  partlcidarly 
to  the  problems  of  cducatiouL  Since 
the  value  of  the  returns  of  the  millions 
of  doHars  expended  and  the  time  of  the 
children  spent  in  school  depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  the  character  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  administration,  it 
would  bo  very  imwisc  not  to  make  this 
administration  effective  at  any  reason- 
able cost.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  number  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents in  the  District  be  increased 
from  two  to  six,  and  that  one  of  these 
be  charged  with  the  management  of  all 
the  business  affkirs  of  the  school  sys- 
;teni.  The  other  assistant  superin- 
tendants  should  be  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  following 
five  other  chief  divisions  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendent's  office: 

1.  The  management  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  normal  school  for  white 
persons. 

2.  Tlie  management  ol  the  elem^itary 
schools  and  the  normal  school  for  colored 
persons. 

3.  The  management  of  the  high  schools, 
vocational  schools^  extensimi  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  special 
schools  and  activities  for  white  persons, 

4.  The  management  of  the  high  sehools, 
vocational  schools,  extension  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  special 
schools  and  activities  for  colored  persons. 


5.  The  niftuagement  of  all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  health  of 
children  in  school,  including  tlie  heat, 
light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of 
school  huildings,  and  other  janitorial 
service,  instructioa  in  health,  physical 
training,  and  attendance. 

Qnm».  Principftto  f«c  EtomeBtesy  Sdiaolt. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict a  very  large  number  of  small  school 
buildings,  99  of  8  rooms  or  less,  and 
42  others  of  12,  14,  or  Id  rooms.  The 
present  policy  of  providing  for  each  of 
these  small  buildings  a  teai^lng  prin- 
cipal, dividing  her  time  and  energies  be- 
tween the  Avort:  of  a  regidar  grade 
teacher  and  the  duties  of  principal  of 
the  building,  is  evidently  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  It  is  not  believed  that  it 
can  ever  be  made  satlsfhctory.  To  pro- 
vide a  nmsftging  principal  for  each  of 
the  small  schools  wovld  be  very  costly. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
schools  of  the  Dl^riet  be  comlyined  into 
approzimfttely  50  groups,  the  number 
of  schools  in  each  group  depending;  on 
their  size  and  the  proximity  of  the 
schools  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
shall  be  assigned  to  each  group  a  princi- 
pal who  shall  be  relieved  of  aQ  responsi- 
bility for  the  teaching  of  soy  sdiiools  and 
who  may,  therefore^  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  important  duties  devolving  on  a 
managing  principal.  It  may  be  found 
advisable  to  assign  a  group  principal  to 
each  buitdlng  having  16  or  more  rooms. 
To  each  of  these  groups  of  schools  there 
should  be  ossigBed  a  competent  clerk, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  group 
principal,  should  transact  all  business 
and  attend  to  the  compUatfon  of  such 
statistical  facts  as  are  recpiired  of  these 
schools  Without  such  relief  from 
clerical  duties  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  group  principal  to  perfonnr  elfectively 
the  important  duties  of  the  office. 

It  is  farther  recommended  that  when 
tlie  policy  of  providing  group  principal 
is  adopted  the  <^ee  of  District  principal, 
of  which  there  are  now  13,  shnll  be 
nbolii^ed. 

RocoouBMndatJoiui  in  Rcswil  to  GlaMiAcation  and 
Salaricfl. 

li  is  recommended  that  for  purposes  of 
salary  rating  all  teachers,  including 
nurses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers, 
and  all  persoius  in  directive  positions,  ex- 
c^  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendent^  he  clasadfled  in  five 
groups:  (1)  A  probationary  group;  (2) 
a  group  called  group  A;  (3)  a  group 
called  group  B;  (4)  a  group  called  group 
C ;  (5)  a  group  called  group  D. 

1.  ProhatUntar^  group. — ^To  the  prohS/- 
tionary  group  shoi^  be  assigned  all 
teaches  comiag  into  the  department 
without  teaching  experience.  This  group 
should  Include  two  sobdivisloiis:  (1>  A 
group  of  CTitrants  who  harve,  in  addition 
to  a  four-year  high  sdkool  course  or  its 
equivalent,  had  a  four-year  college  coiurse 
or  its  eifaivalent  and  not  less  than  one 
year  of  professional  trainhig.  (2)  A^ 
group  of  entrants  who,  in  additlen  to  a 
four-year  high  school  course,  have  had  a 
three-year  normal  school  course  or  its 
equivalent  In  this  group  should  be 
placed  coHege  graduates  who  have  had  no 
professional  training. 

The  probatiotiary  period  for  teachers 
in  suibdivision  1  should  be  two  years; 
for  teachers  in  subdivision  2,  four  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  salary  of 
teachers  in  subdivision  1  be  $1,500,  and 
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that  the  salary  of  teachers  in  subdivision 
2  be  $1,200,  with  n  yearly  Increment  of 
$100  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500  is 
reached. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group 
Khali  be  elected  annually  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  personnel. 

2.  Group  A, — Teachers  in  subdivision 
1  of  the  probationary  group  should  be 
advanced  to  group  A  by  the  personnel 
committee  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal  and  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge.  Teachers  iki  subdi- 
vision 2  before  becoming  eligible  to 
{;roup  A  should  have  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  principal  and  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  show  evi- 
dence of  having  received  credit  for  at 
least  one  year  of  college  work  above 
the  sophomore  class. 

Teachers  from  outside  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
satisfy  the  personnel  committee  that  the 
foregoing  qualifications  liave  been  met 
should  be  assigned  to  group  A,  and  their 
status  therein  fixed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  personnel  committee, 
except  that  all  such  teachers  new  to  the 
deportment  should  be  on  probation  for 
one  year. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group 
not  eligible  for  promotion  to  group  A 
should  be  dropped  or  retained  in  the  pro- 
bntionary  group  upon  recommendation 
or  the  personnel  committee. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum 
salary  for  group  A  be  $1,650,  and  that 
this  salary  be  increased  by  yearly  incre- 
ments of  $150  for  four  years  until  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,250  is  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  three 
options  in  regard  to  teachers  of  group 
A  sliould  be  open  to  tlie  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  personnel  com- 
mittee: (1)  Dismissal;  (2)  retention  at 
the  maximum  salary  of  the  group;  (3) 
promotion  to  group  B. 

3.  Group  B, — It  is  recommended  that 
upon  the  recommendation  of  their 
principal  and  assistant  superintendents, 
teachers  may  be  promoted  to  group  B 
who  sliall  have  satisfied  the  personnel 
committee — 

(1)  That,  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
they  have  completed  a  four-year  college 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  have  had 
two  years  of  professional  training  in  a 
normal  school,  or  in  a  school  or  college 
of  education  in  a  university,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course. 

(2)  That  study  has  been  continued  and 
unusual  success  in  teaching  has  been 
achieved. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minlmimi 
salary  of  this  group  be  fixed  at  $2,400, 
and  that  this  be  increased  by  yearly  in- 
crements of  $150  for  six  years  until  the 
maximum  of  $3,300  is  reached. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  six-year  period  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  maximum  salary  teach- 
ers in  this  group  may,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  personnel  committee, 
be  elected  on  indefinite  tenure  at  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  group. 

Condition  of  Tenure. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  tenure  of 
tlie  teachers  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
groups  be  conditioned  as  follows:  That 
at  the  end  of  each  school  year  principals 
of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools, 
directors  of  specUil  subjects,  and  assist- 


ant superintendents  shall  file  with  the 
personnel  committee  the  names  of  those 
teachers  under  their  supervision  or  direc- 
tion who  are.  doing  unsatisfastory  work, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
are  thus  reported  two  years  in  succession 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  District. 

5.  Group  C. — It  is  recommended  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  persons  in  this 
group  shall  be  $3,300,  and  that  this  be  in- 
creased by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $4,200  is 
reached,  and  that  to  this  group  there  be 
assigned  the  group  principals  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  principals  of  atypical 
sdiools,  vocational  schools,  and  other 
special  schools;  the  directors  and  super- 
visors of  special  subjects;  principals  of 
junior  high  schools;  principals  of  high 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than 
a  thousand  pupils ;  assistant  principals  in 
the  larger  high  schools ;  and  other  officers 
having  directive  or  supervisory  duties  in 
connection  with  the  purely  educational 
activities  of  the  school  system. 

6.  Group  D. — It  is  recommended  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  this  group  shall  be 
$4,000,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  an 
annual  Increment  of  $150  for  six  years 
until  the  maximum  of  $4,900  is  reached, 
and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned 
the  principals  of  normal  schools  and 
the  principals  of  high  schools  having  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  pupils  or  more. 

8.  Salaries  of  superintendent  and  as- 
sistant superintendents. — It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  salaries  of  assistant 
superintendents  of  schools  be  not  less 
than  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $7,500, 
and  that  the  salary  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  be  not  less  than  $9,000. 

A  suggestion  for  a  more  adequate  basis 
for  payment  for  janitor  services, — ^In  so 
far  as  special  requirements  in  regard  to 
engineers  will  permit,  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  plan  of  determining  the  salaries 
of  janitofs  used  in  the  school  depart- 
ment of  Boston  be  adopted.  According 
to  this  plan  compensation  is  allowed  on 
five  items;  1,  cleaning;  2,  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  superintendence;  3,  wash- 
ing of  windows;  4,  care  of  yards  and 
sidewalks ;  5,  care  of  lawna 

In  fixing  compensation  for  cleaning, 
the  cubic  contents  of  a  building  Is  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
the  National  Association  of  School  Ac- 
counting and  Business  Officials  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Ck)mpen8ation  based  on  this 
item  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  $0,004 
for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet;  $0.0038 
for  the  second  10,000  cubic  feet;  $0.0036 
for  the  third  10,000  cubic  feet;  and  so 
on  as  per  schedule  up  to  the  total  cubic 
contents  of  the  building. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  the  second 
Item,  "  Heating,  ventilation,  and  superin- 
tendence," the  cubic  contents  of  the 
building  is  also  used  as  a  basis  except 
that  buildings  are  classified  into  three 
groups  depending  upon  the  type  of  heat- 
ing system  used,  some  requiring  more 
attention  and  skill  than  others.  For 
"Glass  A*'  buildings  the  compensation 
runs  $0,005  for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet, 
$0.0047  for  the  next  10.000  cubic  feet, 
and  so  on  with  the  item  of  "cleaning." 
The  heating,  ventilctton,  and  superin- 
tendence of  "CUiss  B"  and  "Class  C" 
buildings  are  compensated  for  at  a  lesser 
rate. 


Compensation  for  "washing  of  win- 
dows," the  third  item,  sliall  ,be  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  area  of  the  sashes  and 
at  the  rate  of  $0.0055  per  square  foot 
for  one  washing  on  both  sides.  Addi- 
tional washing  per  year  when  ordered  by 
the  board  shall  be  at  the  same  rate 
which  also  applies  to  all  windows^  tran- 
soms, doors,  and  doors  in  permasient 
bookcases  in  the  building. 

The  fourth  item,  "Care  of  yards  and 
sidewalks,"  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  their 
total  area  and  at  the  rate  of  $0,003  per 
square  foot.  So,  also,  with  the  item, 
"  Care  of  lawns,"  except  that  the  rate 
allowed  is  $0.0033  per  square  fpot. 

The  annual  salary  of  each  janitor 
shall  be  arrived  at  by  applying  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  cleaning,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  superintendence  to  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  buildings,  and  by 
applying  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
washing  of  windows  and  the  care  of 
yards,  sidewalks,  and  lawns  to  the  sev- 
eral areas.  The  total  of  the  amounts 
shall  constitute  the  annual  compensa- 
tion for  janitor  .service. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  com- 
pensation for  evening  schools,  school  cen- 
ters, vacation  schools,  playgrounds, 
and  lectures  or  concerts,  for  each  of 
which  additional  compensation  is  al- 
lowed. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  some  such  plan  as  this 
would  be  much  fairer  than  the  usual 
haphazard  method  of  determining  the 
amonnt;  furthermore,  such  an  analysis 
of  the  duties  of  janitors  as  the  plan  en- 
tails would  make  it  easy  for  the  board 
to  determine  the  amount  of  help  which 
each  needs  in  order  properly  to  care  for 
their  buildings. 


AMERICANS  IN  HAITI  SEEK 
TEACHER. 


Eager  for  an  American  teacher,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  residing  in 
Haiti  have  asked  L.  J.  Bourgeois,  su- 
perintendent of  public  inistraction  of  the 
Republic,  to  secure  such  a  teacher  for 
them,  and  Mr.  Bourgeois  has  in  turn 
directed  his  request  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  writing  as 
follows : 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  teacher 
employed  will  have  three  or  four  grades 
to  teach,  ranging  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth,  but  from  what  I  have  gathered 
so  far  I  believe  the  number  of  grades 
will  not  be  more  than  three. 

We  wUi  pay  the  teacher  $1,600  the 
first  year  and  her  expenses  from  New 
York  to  Haiti  and  return.  It  is  possible 
the  position  will  pay  $1,800.  This  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  children  we  can 
get.  It  is  understood  she  is  not  to  have 
more  than  25  pupils.  If  we  reach  that 
enrollment  her  salary  will  certainly  be 
$1300. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
American  colony  the  teacher  selected  can 
look  to  a  good  situation  in  Haiti,  as  we 
will  import  extra  teachers  as  the  need 
demands.  The  question  of  board  has 
been  settled  by  a  responsible  committee. 
A  good  home  will  be  found.  Living 
should  not  be  more  than  $75  per  month. 
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FEDERAL  EXTENSION  WORK  ASKED. 


Commissioner  of  Education   Recommends  Establishment  of 

Permanent  Division — ^Problem  an  Urgent  One  at 

This  Time — Other  Recommendations. 


Iinniediate  establishment  of  a  division  of  educational 
extension  to  continue  and  expand  the  work  begun  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Education  last  year  is  recommended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Pointing  out  that  in- 
tcrost  in  educational 
extension  work  has 
grown  rapIcUy  within 
tlM'  past  few  years  and 
thnt  results  already  ob- 
talnwl  show  conclu- 
sively its  value,  Dr. 
CUixton  asserts  that 
the  special  neetl  for 
such  work  now  and  for 
the  next  few  years  is 
indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing? facts: 

(1)  That  of  the  4,- 
000,000  recently  dis- 
charged soldiers,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  eager 
for  opportunities  to  ex- 
tend their  education 
for  vocational  efficiency, 
for  citizenship,  and  for 
general  culture,  few 
can  go  to  college,  and  fewer  still  will  enter  ordinary  high 
schools,  and  practically  all  must  depend  on  such  opportunities 
as  the  educational  extension  agencies  may  offer;  (2)  that  mil- 
lions of  laboring  men  and  women  are  eager  for  opportunities 
for  instruction,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  economics, 
civic  rights  and  duties,  and  better  living;  (3)  that  millions 
of  women  recently  enfranchised,  or  now  about  to  be  endowed 
with  the  right  of  suffrage  by  the  ratification  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  eager 
for  opportunities  for  instruction  in  regard  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  civic  and  political  problems;  (4)  that  millions  of 
foreign-born  men  and  women  among  us,  both  of  those  who 
have  taken  out  citizenship  papers  and  those  who  have  not, 
although  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language, 
nee<l  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  geography,  hIstorj%  ideals, 
mannern  and  customs,  and  industrial  and  economic  opportunities 
in  this  country;  (5)  that  2,250.000  boys  and  girls  are  every 
year  attaining  theJr  majority  and  entering  the  ranks  of  active 
(CoDtinucd  on  page  14.) 
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TO  USE  ARMY  MENTAL  TESTS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


National    Research    Council    Committee    Formulates 
Financial  Support  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 


Plan. 


^BETTER 
SALARIES 

ERS 


FOR 


Thousands  of  pasters  like  this  were  used  in  the  Teachers'  Salary  Campaign  in 

Worcester,  Mass. 


A  plan  for  using  the  Army  mental  tests  in  schools 
has  been  formulated  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

These  tests  have  been  used  for  some  time  on  individual 
children,  but  not  on  larger  groups.  It  is  now  planned  to  em- 
ploy them  in  handling 
large  groups  of  chil- 
dren, even  whole  class- 
rooms, at  one  time. 

R.  M.  Yerkes  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at 
work  on  the  problem. 
The  other  members  are : 
M.  B.  Haggerty,  of 
the  University  of  Min- 
nesota; L.  M.  Terman, 
of  Stanford  University ; 
E.  L.  Thorndlke,  of 
Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University;  and 
G.  M.  Whipple,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
The  General  Education 
Board  Is  furnishing 
financial  support. 

In  its  preliminary 
work  the  committee 
selected  some  20  tests 
for  careful  trial.  This  trial  was  made  on  5,000  children.  The 
committee  then  selected  from  the  tests  two  series  which  seemed 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  and  these  will  now  be  tried  on 
several  thousand  more  children  In  order  that  they  may  be 
further  perfected  before  they  are  finally  offered  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country  for  general  use. 
In  its  announcement  the  National  Research  Council  says: 
"  This  carefully  worked  out  program  for  group  tests  will  make 
it  possible  and  practicable  to  make  wholesale  surveys  of  schools 
annually,  or  even  semiannually,  so  that  grade  classification  and 
Individual  educational  treatment  can  be  adjusted  with  desirable 
frequency. 

"The  Army  tests  on  which  these  new  group  tests  for  children 
are  based  and  which  were  used  with  striking  success  and 
advantage  during  the  war,  were  originally  devised  by  a  group 
of  psychologists  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council." 

The  council  expects  to  have  its  series  of  tests  ready  for 
general  use  early  in  1920. 
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CANADA  aOCRUGGLING  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FOREIGN 


Doiwymi'8  Liitgtt«l  Questions  Rival  Those  of  United  States-How  Provinces  Have 

Smgiit  to  Sifoe  til 


Caoada's  efCorts  to  isolve  the  (loestioa 
•f  the  foreign  born  and  the  alien  In  her 
mUTst  are  described  by  Walter  A.  Mont- 
gomery, of  theJTareau  of  Bdwcatlou,  Dfe- 
imnmeDt  of  the  Interior,  in  a  report  on 
i-ecent  educational  developments  in  Can- 
ada just  Issued. 

Dt,  Montgomery  i>oInts  out  that,  hav- 
ing its  roots  deep  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  diversity  of  racial  origins  in  the 
world,  Canada's  problem  of  solving  the 
questUfa  of  permitting  the  estabUshiaent 
and  maintenonce  of  schools  giving  in- 
struction in  other  tongues  than  English 
presents  difficulties  even  more  complex 
than  in  any  State  of  the  American  Union. 
Be  saysr 

"  Canada  1ms  within  the  past  10  years 
received  waves  of  immigration  from  26 
««lnct  racial  eatlties.  Fortimat^y, 
there  Is  not  to  be  noted  a  corresponding 
Biimber  of  divisions  of  the  language  prob- 
iMt-  The  great  mojortty  are  too  few  in 
iramber  to  segregate  themselves  solidly 
apart  from  the  Da^Hab  and  French  popu- 
Ifitiona.  The  groups  which  distinctively 
rtJow  imtl  carry  oat  such  a  tendency  are 
the  Ctennan,  Polish,  and  Ruthonlan. 

»r«idt  aad  Eiiiil.h  kk  the  Bfaritiae  Prorincei. 

"  The  situation  In  the  Maritime  Prov- 
Inces    of   Prince    Edward    Island.    New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  may  be  dis- 
missed  with   sUght  notice.    Thia  group 
differs  fundamentally  ft-om  all  the  others 
ill  being  essentially  homogeneous  in  popu- 
lation. From  considerations  of  geography* 
cWmate,  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
nnifbrmly  passed  them  by.     The  situa- 
tion is  therefore  the  simple  one  of  rivalry 
between    the   French    and   the    English 
fcnguage.    Despite  a  large  proportion  of 
Acadlans   left   in   each   of   these   three 
Provinces,  the  religious  and  educational 
relations  between  the  French  and  English 
have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal 
compromises  have  been  so  skillful,  as  to 
foKStafl  all  friction;  Nova  Scotia's  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as 
t3n[>l€al.    la  that  Province  a  special  in- 
^Jector    (an  Acadian)   ts  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brtef  summer  courses  in 
collequlai  English  are  provided  in  the 
Provindat  Noma!  College  at  Truro  for 
Preneh-speakfas  teaches;   in   the   first 
A»«r  grades  French  readwa  are  provided 
for  French-speaking  children,   with   in- 
BtTOCtion     in    colloquial     English,    and 
English-speaking   teachers   are   not   re- 
quired to  know  French. 


Qiicbec  and  the  Line  of  lUlidoiif  Faith. 

"I^oeeedlng.   westward,    Qnebee    pre- 
aeota  the  pcoblem.  eC  bUittgual  ingtrnftlnn 
distinctively  along  the  line  of  religious 
faith ;  and  her  solution  is  emfnently  satis- 
factory of  what  might  be,  with  less  tact- 
ful handling,  the  most  da^^roQ8<  cwidU- 
nartixnt  of  religious  and  racial  jeeil&wites. 
The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  la 
as  may  be  expected,  English  for  and  in 
the  Protestant  schools,  and  French  for 
and      in    the   Roman   CathoUc   schools, 
though  a  confusing  element  Intervenes  in 
the  Engliah-fisweklng  Irish  popoAation  of 
Quebec  and  Montreatl.    By  wise  provi- 
sions of  the  Protestant  committee  of  the 
provincial   board    of  education,   French 
eonrsea  of  study  are  IndttAsd  in  these  oi 
the  Protestant   schools,   being  required 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  grade,  ami 
in  the  OGonparativeiy  few  French;  Prote» 
tant  schools  French  is  the  language  of  in- 
struction, with  required  courses  in  English 
Slmllofiy,    the    committee    of    Catholic 
schools  provides  for  the  use  of  Blench  for 
lastrwition,  and  requires  Engi^h  fwan: 
the  first  year  in  the  great  majority  of 
such  schools ;  and  in  the  Catholic  schools 
of  Irish  and   EtagUsh  communities  the 
converse  provision  is  made.    In  the  popu- 
hrae  centers  some  CathoUc  schools,  use  oae 
language  for  instruction  in  the  morning 
and  Uie  other  ia  the  afternoon;  and  in 
the  Catholic  superior  schools  the  train- 
ing in  English  is  notably  fine.    The  key 
which  simplifies  the  situation  ia  that  the 
racial  elements  ia.  Quebec  are  locally  dis- 
tinct   The  hope  ejipressed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  p«b41c  iiBtniction  the  month 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense 
and  patriotism  would  overcome  any  dlf- 
culty  has  been  amply  f^filled. 

a«<eswlkctelnr  BasiMi  Plavidatiatt  in  Ontarto. 


the  city  of  Quebec  have  always  deeply 
impvessed    the   FremA-speakin?  popula- 
ti&m  in  Ontario  as  well,  and  thia  feeling 
Is  eren  intensified  by  their  being  unable 
to  have  enacted  into  law  such  concessions 
as  tboaeen^yed  by  their  kln^nen  in  the 
;  Province   of   Quebec.     Furthermore,    a 
steady  tide  of  the  latter  set  in  a  genera- 
tion  age   into   Ontario.     The  displace- 
ment of  Englisli-speaking  farmers  that 
followed   served   still  further  to  widen 
the  breach  of  race  and  language.    Itegu- 
latlons  «f  inereaidiig  severity  requiring 
the  teacliing  of  Englisli  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  department  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made 
by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915 
and  ItWe  to  acute  and  hi  some  localities 
disastrous  situations  in  French  schools 
afid   school   boards.     The   trouble    was 
settled  in  November,  laie.  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  privy  conncil  of  the  Do- 
minion, wliich  held  that  the  right  to  the 
use  of  a  certain  language  concerns  only 
legislative  or  court  use,   and  does  not 
relate  to  education,  hut  that  the  right 
to  manage  schools,  as  well  as  that  to  de- 
temtee  tiie  language  to  he  used  in  them, 
are  alike  suhject  tQ  the  regulations  of  the 
provincial  education  department 

Rada]  DhrcsiftT  ia  tha  Westani  PioTinoea. 


"  Geographically  and  in  population  On- 
tario has  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
Quebec;  but  an  important  dlssimUarity 
lies   in   the  overwhelming   majority   of 
the  English-speaking  population    (about 
2,000,000)  over  the  minority  of  all  those 
speaking  other  languages  (about  half  a 
million).    Without  anticipating  the  treat- 
ment of  the  strictly  educational  system 
of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  tlmt,  barring 
the    independence    of    religious    schools 
found  in  Quebec,  Ontario  allows  much 
the    same    language    privileges    to    the 
mhiority.     Historic  traditions  of  senti- 
ment and  race  loyalty  clustering  around 


"  la  sharp  contrast  to  the  homogeiu?ous 
cliaracter  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
to  the  absence  of  a  serious  language  prob- 
lem there,  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Mani- 
toba,   Saskatchewan,    and    British    Co- 
lumbia show  great  racial  diversity,  due 
to    successive    waves    of    immigration 
which  followed  each  other  too  rapidly  to 
be  assimilated.    In  Manitoba's  estimated 
1,000,000   people  are  to   be  counted   19 
racial   units   not   epeaking   EngUsh,   of 
which  6  number  more  than  50,000  each, 
with  the  aggregate  estimated  at  00  per 
cent    of    the    total    population    of    the 
Province.    Some  idea  of  the  race  diver- 
sity may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnipeg  in  58 
different  dialects.     Of  those  speaking  a 
language- other  than  EngUsh.  tiie  most 
serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  Ger- 
man Meunonites,  the  Poles,  the  Russian 
Doukhobors,  and  the  Ruthenlans. 

"  Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  educational  thought  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  just  to  the  south, 
frankly  made  no  legal  allowance  for  any 
system  of  public  instruction  other  than 
the  purely  nondenominaUonal ;  and  she 
could  therefore  offer  no  such  solution  of 
the  language  problem  as  that  reached 
by  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  1896  a  com- 
promise was  adopted  by  which,  in  locali- 
ties where  10  piiplls  spoke  French  or 
other  language  than  English  (predomi- 
nantly   Mennonite),    bilingual    teaching 
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must  be  proviilecl ;  but  the  French  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at 
Winnipeg  and  Brandon  maintained  sepa- 
rate parochial  schools,  besides  paying 
regular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

Took  AdTanUge  of  Logol  RlfhU. 

"When  the  tremendous  tide  of  immi- 
gration set  in  about  1902,  each  racial 
group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights 
under  the  above  compromise.  The  climax 
was  reached  In  1915  when  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bi- 
lingual—143  teaching  French,  70  German, 
121  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  all  in  addition 
to  English.  The  unwisdom  (noted  at  the 
time)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now 
made  apparent,  especially  in  Ruthenian 
communities.  The  first  relief  afforded 
was  the  outright  repeal  (1915)  of  the 
clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10 
children.  In  Manitoba,  then,  as  the  situ- 
ation now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teach- 
ing certificates  are  issued,  and  present 
holders  are  permitted  to  teacli  on  the  old 
ones  until  June.  1919,  when  they  will  be 
invited  to  qualify  for  regular  certificates. 
English  examinations  for  entrance  to 
normal  schools  have  been  required  since 
1917,  the  substitutes  of  French  or  Ger- 
man grammar  and  composition  having 
been  abolished. 

"  In  Saskatchewan  matters  are  similar 
to  those  in  Manitoba.    Of  the  alleu  ele- 
ments, the  Colony  Mennonltes,  the  Colony 
Doukhobors,  the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Ger- 
mans retarded  unification  by  declining  to 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools 
which  the  law  provides  that  the  commu- 
nity itself  may   organize.     Educational 
and  social  leaders  have  thought  It  best  not 
to  compel  them,  but  to  wait  for  the  influ- 
ence of  new-world  surroundings  and  the 
exnnii)le  of  the  Independent  branch   of 
each  religious  sect  to  do  their  disinte- 
grating work.    The  Ruthenians,  who  con- 
stitute   the    largest    population    In    the 
northern  part  of  the  Province,  and  the 
Mennonltes,  among  whom  entire  commu- 
nities formerly  evaded  the  law  by  simply 
not  organizing  the  legal  school  district 
but  establishing  private  parochial  schools, 
ofl'er  encU  of  them  distinctive  phases  of 
the  problem  to  be  solvetl.    Over  these  the 
provincial    Inspectors    had    up    to    1917 
no   power  whatsover.     The  new   school 
atteiulanoe  act  of  that  year,  however, 
gave  the  department  of  education  power 
to  Investigate  all  nonpublic  schools  and 
to   apply   legal   pressure   when   needed, 
though  the  law  leaves  a  serious  loophole 
for  evasion  in  not  requiring  "  the  parent 
or  guardian  to  send  the  child  to  public 
school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner."     Ck)n- 
troversy  over  the  interpretation  of  this 


EDUCATION  IN  MINING  TOWNS. 


Bureau  of  Education  Calls  Conference-^Miners,  Mine  Operators,  Teachers,  and 
School  Officials  to  Discuss  Special  Schoor  Problems  of  Mine  Communities. 


A  conference  on  education  In  mining 
towns  has  been  called  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Universltj^  of 
Pittsburgh  for  November  28  and  29,  at 
Pittsburgh. 

This  conference  Is  the  second  that  has 
been  held.  A  similar  conference  of  mine 
operators,  mine  workers,  school  super- 
intendents, prUicipals,  and  teachers  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  eastern  Ohio  Inst  Novem- 

clause  must  continue  until  further  legal 
action  settles  it. 

Snporrislon  of  FoMicn  Sdiools  Im  Alberta. 

"  In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of 
groups  speaking  other  languages  than 
English  led  to  the  appointment  in  1914 
of  a  supervisor  of  foreign  schools,  vested 
with  large  power  of  supervision  and  In- 
terference. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ru- 
thenian group  gave  most  trouble,  as  they 
clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  parochial 
schools.  Because  of  the  widely  varying 
degrees  of  excellence  found  in  tlie  latter, 
the  Government  has  steadily  refused  to 
recognize  attendance  at  such  schools  as 
fulfilling  the  compulsory  educational  re- 
quirements. This  policy,  tactfully  and 
yet  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  almost  all  the 
Ruthenian  schools  and  of  many  German- 
Lutheran  private  parochial  schools  con- 
ducted by  theological  students  from  Lu- 
theran colleges  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  considered  as  not  reaching 
the  prescribed  standard  of  efliclency. 

*'  Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel 
to  the  situation  in  the  maritime  provinces 
of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  presents  no 
]anguag('  problem,  though  showing  wide 
diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which 
is  so  small  in  numbers  as  to  offer  no 
trouble  In  the  matter  of  language  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools." 

Dr.  iMontgomery  concludes  that  the 
question  of  the  language  of  Instruction 
throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily 
tended  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  since 
its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bit- 
ter controversy  six  years  ago.  "  As  one 
time  tiireatenlug  to  disrupt  boards  and 
schools,  notably  In  Ontario,"  he  says,  "  it 
came  to  have  applied  to  it  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  characteristic  of  western  de- 
mocracy, and  the  general  principle  of  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  con- 
cessions to  local  sentiment" 


bei  resulted  in  a  significant  discussion  of 
educational  problems  In  mine  communi- 
ties, and  led  to  a  request  for  additional 
conferences. 
The  program  will  cover  the  following 

topics : 

Friday.  NoTcmber  28. 

1.  How  provide  better  living  conditions 

for  teachers?    The  teacherage. 

2.  The  work-study-play  plan  of  organiza- 

tion in  mlning-to'i^'n  schools. 

3.  Is  the  all-year  school  feasible  and  de- 

sirable? 

4.  How  obtain  better  financial  suppoft 

for  mining-town  schools? 

5.  Discussion  of  other  topics  that  may 

be  suggested. 

Satardaj,  November  29. 

.  1.  What  vocational  training  in  mining 
can  the  schools  give  (c)  to  boys 
14  to  18  years  of  age,  (&)  to  adults? 

2.  The  education  of  the  miner's  wife  and 

daughters  in  home  making. 

3.  How^  may  schools  in  adjoining  min- 

ing districts  be  grouped  for  voca- 
tional training  in  mining? 

4.  How  my  community  is  educating  the 

adult  alien  for  citizenship. 

5.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  the 

general  courses  of  study   for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to 
adapt  them   to   the  needs  of  such 
schools  in  mining  towns? 
C.  Discussion  of  other  topics  that  nmy 
be  suggested. 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  city- 
school  administration,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, will  preside  at  the  Friday  confer- 
ence, and  Director  J.  H.  Kelly,  of  the 
university  extension  division  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  chjiirnum  of 
the  Saturday  meeting. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    OFFI- 
CIALS  MEET  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  problem  of  i-egular  attendance  at 
school,  rendered  exceodhigly  difficult  by 
conditions  during  and  since  the  war,  will 
be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  I^eague 
of  Compulsory  Education  Ofliclals,  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia  December  3  to  6. 


Teachers'  certificates  can  not  l>e  granted 
•in  Michigan  to  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  according  to  a 
.  law  passed  by  the  1919  legislature.  The 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
actively  in  service  when  the  act  takes 
effect. 
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WORCESTER  CITIZENS  PETITION   FOR  HIGHER   SALARIES 

FOR  TEACHERS. 


Ctvic  OrtpaniaEatioiUi  Take  Active  Part  in  Secnrinir  Pay  Increases — Comparisons 

with  Other  City  Officials. 


More  tlian  17,000  votera  out  of  a  total 
€d  28,883  In  Worcester,  Maas..  recently 
aisued  a  petition  for  higher  salaries  for 
the  city's  teachers,  and  it  Is  explained 
that  most  of  those  who  failed  to  sign 
did  not  Iiave  any  opportunity  to  do  so 
In  the  limited  time  available. 

The  campaign  for  better  salaries  car- 
ried out  by  the  Worcester  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation had  the  support  of  business  men, 
labor  unions,  civic  organizations,  the 
press,  and  numerous  otlier  forces. 

"Tcachcn  Have  Waited  Lone  Bamth." 

**The  teachers  imve  waited  long 
enough  for  a  respectable  living  wage. 
Give  It  to  them  now,*'  was  the  slogan  of 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  helped  moid 
public  opinion. 

The  teachers  In  their  campaign  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Worcester 
tax  rate  of  $2120  for  1918  was  $3.80 
lower  than  for  Cambridge;  $4.20  lower 
t^an  that  for  Taunton;  $2  lower  than 
that  for  SomervlUe;  $5.S0  lower  than 
that  for  Salem;  $6.00  lower  than  that 
for  Revere;  $3  lower  than  that  for 
Qulncy;  $4.20  lower  than  that  for  New 
Bedford;  $2.00  lower  than  that  for 
Lowell ;  $0.00  lower  than  that  for  Lynn ; 
$1.00  lower  than  that  for  Lawrence; 
$4.60  lower  than  that  for  Brockton. 

The  teachers  pointed  out  that  In 
1872-78  the  principal  of  the  classical  and 
English  high  school  received  $3,000;  in 
January,  1019,  he  received  $3,200,  an  in- 
crease, of  6§  per  cent  in  46  years.  In 
1872  there  were  8  teachers  besides  the 
principal;  In  1019  there  were  27.  In 
the  high  school  of  commerce,  January, 
1919,  wero  04  teachers  besides  the 
principal. 

Teadien  and  Other  Emplourcci. 

Comparing  educational  salaries  with 
other  city  government  salaries,  the  teach- 
ers sliowed  that  in  1872  the  mayor  of 
Worcester  received  $1,500,  one-half  that 
of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  while 
now  the  mayor  receives  $5,000,  an  in- 
crease of  233  per  cent  as  compared  with 
on  increase  of  25  per  cent,  or  more  than 
nine  times  as  much  increase  as  for  the 
principal. 

How  the  Tcachera  Appealed. 
A   typical   bulletin  of  the  Worcester 
Teachers*  Association  issued  during  the 
campaign  is  as  follows: 

1.  Payson  Smith,  commissioner  of  eda- 
catton«  says,  **  I  believe  that  a  alaft* 

mum  of  iXfiOQ  should  be  estab- 


lished as  a  wags  for  teachers.'* 

(Boston     Advertiser,     Sept.     28, 

1919.) 
2.  $1,150  is  the  present  minimum  for 

elementary  teachers  in  Holyoke. 
S.  $675    Is    the   present    minlBnan    for 

teachers  In  Worcester, 

4.  Prof.     Charles     Zueblin    says:  "In 

many  other  States  a  minimum  has 
already  been  established  of  $1,000 
per  year  for  every  kind  of  work, 
that  is  considered  the  lowest  wage 
posBibte  for  a  person  to  live  on.** 

5.  The  luinlmum  for   the  humble  and 

worthy  worker  on  the  streets  of 
Worcester  is  $3  per  day;  there  Is 
a  movement  in  favoi*  of  making  it 
$4.50  per  day ;  living  conditions  de- 
mand it,  and  may  he  get  it.  An  18- 
year-old  boy  with  a  fourth  grade 
education  is  eligible  to  this  kind 
of  a  Job.  The  economic  status  of 
the  teacher  has  become  such  that 
this  and  similar  occupations  are 
the  only  ones  with  which  liers  is  on 
a  parity. 

Compared  to  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  said  18-year-oId 
boy,  the  elected  teacher  In  Worces- 
ter requires  four  more  yeara  In 
which  to  complete  the  elementary 
course,  four  years  for  high  school, 
two  or  three  yeai's  for  normal 
sch<M>l,  and  two  years  for  practice, 
a  total  of  12  or  13  years. 

6.  Tlie    waives    of    almost    all    o^&er 

teachers,  principals  inolndedy  have 


not  been  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  in'  the  same  ratio  as 
have  those  of  most  municipal  aad 
other  workers  who  In  normal  tiaies 
received  not  more  or  conslderahly: 
less  than  th^. 

7.  Continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  Uv- 

laCi  greatly  Increaaed  wages  of 
workers  in  other  occupations  and 
small  Uicraases  comparatively  for 
teacheri^  emphasizing  each  month 
the  ever  increasing  disparity,  make 
Imperative  an  appeal  by  tbe 
teachers  for  an  Immediate  increase 
in  salaries. 

8.  Brodstreet's    index    of    commodity 

prices  for  1010  was  8.00 :  for  IdlS 
It  was  19.80,  an  increase  of  120 
per  cent 

It  Is  generally  b^eved  that  tke 
peak  of  U.  C.  L.  lias  not  yet  been 
reached, 
0.  The  dollar  of  to-day  has  a  pui*chasing 
value  of  50  oents  as  compared  with 
that  of  1913.  Divide  your  present 
salary  by  2  and  you  will  know  Its 
worth  in  terms  of  1913.  Moit^ly 
your  1913  salary  by  2,  tliat  Is  In- 
crease it  by  100  per  cent,  and  you 
will  know  what  you  should  be  re- 
Tecelvlng  to-day. 

10.  The  teachers  of  this  city  are  appre* 

dative  of  the  apleaiiid  work  of 
the  authorities  In  strongly  advo- 
cating, preparing,  and  carrying  out 
almost  completely  an  excellent  sal- 
ai-y  schedule.  However,  changed 
conditions  seem  to  make  Its  re- 
vision desirable. 

11.  Supt.  Graver  has  been  made  aware 

of  this  proposed  movement  by  per- 
sonal visit  to  him  of  a  committee 
of  the  high  school  men's  club  and 
of  the  president  of  the  Worcestar 
Teachers*  Association. 


SCHOOL  ASH  OTHER  SALABIES  IS  WOBCSSTER, 
MASS. 


Pmltlotu  190S. 

Mayor $2,500 

Chief  of  police - 2,000 

Chief  of  jflire  department 8,000 

Deputy  ehief  of  police 1,600 

Deputy  ohirf  of  fire  depart- 
ment   1, 800 

Police  lieutenant 1,150 

Police  sergeant 1,100 

Captain  fiie  department 1,100 

Lieutenant  fire  department-.  1,060 


191«.  Per  cmt. 

$6,000  100 

4,000  100 

4,000  100 

3,000  100 

3,000  130 

2,300  106 

2,100  90 

2,800  110 

2,100  100 


Superintendent  of  schools 4,000  5,000  25 

High-Mhool  principal 3,000  3,760  85 

HiglHMhool  teaoher: 

Highest  paid 2,300  2,850  16 

Grammar  principal : 

Highest  paid ...  2,100  2,800  S3 

Eave  you  tried  the  same  camparidon  m  your  dtyf 
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PROGRESS  IN  VmFORM 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


State  Education  Departments  Coop«r- 
atinff  in  EBtablisliment  of  Plan. 


State  depaitiiienttf  of  education  in^  12 
of  tlic  Eastern  States  have  already 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  edu- 
cational statistics  in  accordance  witli  the 
following  plan': 

1.  The  State  department  of  education 
should  be  the  only  agency  within  a  State 
to  which  the  Federal  Govermuent  should 
be  required  to  apply  for  information  re- 
garding educational  statistics. 

2.  Ji^ach  State  department  of  education 
should  collect  and  include  In  Its  reports 
statistical  and  otlier  Information  in  re- 
gard to  all  educational  institutions  and 
activities,  public  and  private,  In  tlie 
State,  from  kindergartens  to  universities 
and  colleges,  and  Including  libraries, 
schools  of  music,  art,  etc.,  so  that  its 
reports  may  constitute  a  history  of  all 
educational  activities  In  the  State. 

3.  The  statisUcs  of  each  State  should 
bo  o(»llected  and  compiled  in  such  form 
and  manner  tliat  they  may  be  easily  and 
correctly  conipanible  with  those  of  all 
other  States.  To  this  end  all  States 
should  collect  iJiformation  regarding  at 
least  all  the  items  included  in  the  blanks 
forniuUited  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
of  lt(Mns  issued  by  the  bureau. 

To  Bt  CoOectad  Bmy  Twa  T«Bn. 

4.  The  State  departments  of  education 
should  collect  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion biennially  all  statistics  of  all  classei^ 
of  educational  systems  and  institutions 
In  their  re^ectiro  States,  thus  making 
unnecessary  the  preparation  by  local 
school  officers  In  the  States  of  numerous 
reports,  and  Insuring  uniformity  in  sta- 
tistics famished  to  tlie  Fedeml  and  State 
offices. 

5.  Tho  State  departments  of  education 
should  fomish  to  the  Bureau  of  Hdnca* 
tion  biennially  for  the  eren-numbered* 
years  copies  of  the  statistical  reports 
of— 

(a)  The  State  school  system. 

(6)  Each  city  and  town  harlug  a  popu- 
lation of  2,500  or  over. 

<c)  Eadi  ptd>llc  higb  school. 

(d)  Eadi  private  secondary  school. 

(c)  Each  university,  college,  and  pro- 
fessional school,  public  and  private. 

if)  Each  normal  school,  public  and 
private. 

(g)  Bach  conimerdol  school. 

(h)  Bach  summer  scbool. 

<«)  Eadi  atatur  industrial  or  reform 
school. 

(;)  Each  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded,  public  and  private. 


(k)  All  other  sctaools  of  whatever  kfnd« 
6.  In  so  far  as  may  be  desired,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  will  furnish  to  the 
sevual  State  depastounte  of  edncatton 
the  blanks  necessary  for  the  colleetion 
of  statistics. 

Wm  Sfaapllf  J  Pncedare. 

"If  this  plan  is  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  all  the  States^  comparaJble  statistics 
will  be  secured  and  local  school  officers 
in  the  States  will  be  relieved  of  the  an- 
noyance of  making  numerous  reports  in 
dlflSerent  forms,"  say«  Dr.  P.  P.  Glaxton 
in  his  annual  report.  "  Furthermore,  by 
reqniring^  reports  team  ail  educational 
institutions  in  tlie  State  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  will  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized, as  it  should  be,  as  the  head  of 
the  entire  educational  system  in  the 
State  and  not  merely  of  the  common- 
school  ^stem." 


MATHEMATICAL  COMMITTEE 
SOON  TO  ISSUE  PRELIMINARY 
REPORT. 

A  preliminary  report  on  "Tlie  Reor- 
ganization of  Introductory  Courses  in 
Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools'*  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematical  Requirements. 

This  report  lias  been  prepared  by  a 
representative  subcommittee.  It  has  not 
as  yet  been  considered  by  the  national 
committee,  but  its  publication  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  by  teachers*  organizations, 
committees,  and  local  groups  has  been 
authorized. 

A  report  on  "The  valid  aims  and  pur- 
iroses  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
the  light  of  recent  criticisms  "  wUI,  it  is 
hoped^  be  ready  for  distribution  by  Jan- 
uary. In  it  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  state  precisely  and  succinctly  the 
mathematical  training  that  every  citizen 
should  secure.  The  findings  of  this  re- 
port can  then  be  made  a  basis  for  the 
determinatiim  of  precisely  what  and  liow 
much  mathematics  shenld  be  reiiulred  of 
all  students. 

An  extended  investigation  of  **  Experi- 
mental schools  and  courses*'  is  being 
undertaken  fbr  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Raleigh  Schorling  oi  the  Lincoln  School. 
Detailed  plans  for  this  investigation  were 
approved  by  the  national  committee  at  its 
last  meeting  in  New  Tork  City  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Foberg  is  prepadring  a  rn^rt 
on  "Mathftimtficfr  In.  Jfudor  Ugti  scbaaia" 

sobmittad  a.  vepart  firing  the  rewrite  «f 
IdEs  iaivistlgation-  oi.  ''GHange  «f  miiid  be- 
tveen  high  school  mnd  eellcge  f»  to  life 
work."  Prof.  Crathome  is  at  work  on 
an   extended   Inrestigatton   entitled   "A 


critica!  sttidy  of  the  correlation  method 
as  applied  to  grades.** 

A  statement  of  general  principles  to 
gDvearn:  tflie  pro|x»ed  rerision  of  coileee 
ttitraaee  requirements  has  been  tenta- 
tively approved  by  the  committee.  This 
statement  has  been  sent  out  to  some  50 
representative  colleges  and  universities 
for  their  criticism  and  comment. 

The  committee  has  sent  letters  to  all 
teachers*  organisations  having  mathe- 
matical interests,  of  which  It  has  been 
able  to  learn,  asking  their  cooperation 
and  offering  the  assistance  of  the  com^ 
mittec. 


RHODE  ISLAND  TEACHERS'  OR- 
GANIZATION SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  OLD. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  existing  State  as^ 
soclatlon  of  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
was  celebrated  at  a  meeting  in  Provi- 
dimce,  R.  L  October  30  to  November  1. 

The  Institute  was  established  in  lS4fU 
under  the  leadership  of  Hienry  Barnard, 
first  United  States  Oommlssloner  of  Bdur 
catfion,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
making  an  official  State  survey  of  educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  recent  meeting  Americanization 
was  a  leading  subject,  because  of  the 
State's  new  legislation  for  the  elimination 
of  illiteracy.  During  one  of  the  sessions 
a  British  flag  was  presented  to  the  pupils 
of  the  observation  school  of  tbe  Rhode 
Island  State  Normal  School,  in  behalf  of 
the  pnplis  of  Biakley  Municipal  Scho<^ 
of  Manchester,  England.  The  presenta- 
tion foll0\v«d  an  exchange  of  flags  at  tiie 
re<tuest  of  the  head  master  of  the  Man- 
chester School,  who  wished  to  fly  the 
American  flag  on  the  £X;hool  staff  July  4. 


JUNIOR  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  IN 

NEW  YORK  cmr. 

The  ''Junior  Employment  Service,** 
formerly  under  tbe  Jnnior  Section  of  tbe 
United  States  Employment  Service,  has 
reeentiy  opened  Its  main  ofllce  at  51  West 
Sixty-first  Street,  New  Yoric,  and  '*  is  now 
ready  to  give  advice  to  boys  and  girls 
team  14  to  18  years,  and  to  place  thesn  im 
positions  whitdi  have  previously  been  ia- 
vesdgated^**  according  to  an  announce- 
ment Just  issued. 

¥he  office  is  open  for  registration  firom 
8  to*  12  dftily  mad  evtfy  Wednssdsgr  ev«B- 
hugfraasS  to^xaS^fdr  eansDitatlon  or  ad- 
vies  to  those  working  durii^  tfae^  dsar. 
The  service  is  free  both  to  employer  asidL 
employee.  The  director  is  Mrs.  Alice  K. 
PoUitzer. 
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STEEL  CITY  CARRIES  $2,000,000  BOND  ISSUE. 


In  Midst  of  Strike  Situation  Citizens  Vote  Nine  to  One  in  Payor  of  School  Build- 
ingft--Story  of  the  Campaign. 


How  in  the  midst  of  the  steel  ><trlke, 
when  the  Industries  of  the  city  were 
completely  paralyzed,  the  city  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  voted  more  than  9  to  1  In  favor 
of  a  bond  issne  of  $2,000,000  for  new 
school  buildings,  is  told  by  Supt.  of 
Schools  H.  J.  Stockton  In  a  special  state- 
ment prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.   Mr.  Stockton  says: 

Enter  the  Bit  Strike. 

•*The  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  a  branch  of 
Iho  Midvale  Ordinance  Corporation,  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  date  of  the  strike's  incep- 
tion, closcMl  their  plant  and  declared  that 
no  effort  would  be  made  to  reopen  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  employees  Indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  return.  These 
mills  employ  two-thirds  of  the  working 
population  of  the  city— about  18.000  men. 
The  coal  miners'  strike,  November  1, 
added  an  extra  2,000  of  idle  men.  A 
stage  of  great  depression  of  piind  and 
spirit  was  rapidly  approaching  around 
<4ecllon  time.  Ordinarily,  one  would  not 
at  such  a  time  adjudge  tlie  public  temper 
as  favorable  to  any  project  looking  to- 
ward loosening  the  individual  or  public 
purse  strings. 

"  The  board  of  school  directors,  doubt- 
lessly, would  not  have  launched  the  cam- 
paign had  they  foreseen  the  rough 
weather  ahead.  While  on  September  15, 
the  day  the  Board  voted  to  jmbmit  the 
l>ond  proiK)sal,  the  strike  was  in  the  offing, 
yet  there  was  here  as  elsewhere  a  ten- 
dency to  discount  Its  magnitude  and 
duration. 

The  Board*!  Procram. 

"  On  Septemlwr  1.5  the  board  of  school 
directors,  by  a  unanimous  vole,  submitted 
a  program  of  improvements  and  new 
construction  that  had  been  the  product 
of  two  years'  thought  and  discussion. 
Through  a  survey  of  local  school  men, 
through  reports,  speeches,  and  newspaper 
articles  the  public  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  the  program  long  before  its 
formal  submission.  To  carry  out  this 
program  the  board  of  directors  also  drew 
up  a  resolution  submitting  the  proposal 
for  an  *  Increase  of  indebtedness '  to  the 
extent  of  .$2,000,000,  to  the  electorate 
November  4.  The  board  gave  the  superin- 
tendent carte  blanche  In  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  Here  are  ways  we  tried 
to  reach  the  voter ; 


AdTertlaementi  in  Daily  Papen. 

**  Forty  daily  advertisements  were  run 
In  the  one  morning  and  the  two  after- 
noon palmers.  The  best  space  was  bought 
and  not  a  day  missed.  The  advertise- 
ments built  up  the  board's  case  with  a 
cumulative  effect  that  was  overpowering. 

*'An  intraschool  organization  was 
formed  whereby  eight  supervisors  took 
charge  of  eight  districts  of  two  or  more 
schools.  These  district  chairmen  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  campaign  In  their  districts. 
Tliey  met  every  Monday  with  the  superin- 
tendent, made  .<?peclflc  reports  and  dls- 
cusse<l  and  outlined  future  moves  In  the 
campaign. 

Every  Popil  a  Booster  for  Bondi. 

"  Through  the  intraschool  organization 
<»very  pupil  l)ecame  a  propagandist.  The 
classes  in  English  worked  on  the  school 
nceils,  particularly  their  own  school,  un- 
til cvei-y  pupil  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  conditions.  The  written  language  ex- 
ercises were  sent  home,  so  that  the 
parents  might  read  them.  The  parents 
signed  the  papers  as'  evidence  they  had 
been  read.  Much  the  same  tactics  were 
used  as  had  been  ui^ed  to  put  across  food 
conservation  pleilges  during  the  war.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  the  end  were  so  filled 
with  the  subject  that  they  became  irre- 
sistible crusaders  for  *  Vote  **  Yes  "  for 
School  Bonds,  November  4th.' 

"A  citizens'  committee  was  formed  with 
n  practical  but  respected  politician  as 
chairman  whereby  every  ward  was  repre- 
sented by  the  best  organizer  and  vote 
getter  in  the  ward.  Each  ward  then  had 
its  separate  committee  which  canva.ssed 
every  voter  in  the  ward.  The  various  dis- 
trict chairmen  of  the  Intraschool  organi- 
zation kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  ward 
chairmen  and  endeavored  to  overcome 
any  tendencies  to  Inertia  that  manifested 
themselves.  The  citizens'  committee  un- 
der its  able  chairman  did  invaluable  work 
on  election  day.  They  accosted  every 
voter. 

Indorwments  from  Organixations. 

'•  Public  meetings  were  held  in  every 
section  of  the  city.  The  teachers  and 
principals  worked  up  programs  consist- 
ing of  fonr-minnte  speeches,  dialogues, 
tableaus,  games,  playlets,  and  songs  on 
the  bond  issue.  Speeches  by  school  offi- 
cials and  citizens  then  drove  home  argu- 


ments from  every  standpoint  on.  the  l>onil 
issue. 

"Indorsements  from  every  organiza- 
tion ix)sslble  were  obtained.  Indorse 
m^nts  from  the  chamber  of  commeroo. 
Rotary  Club,  Kiwanls  Club,  Civic  Club, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  labor  unions,  foreign 
societies  junior  order,  Catholic  societies, 
etc.,  poured  in.  They  made  splendid  news 
articles. 

The  Vocational  School  PreH  on  the  Job. 

"  Copies  of  the  most  pertinent  adver- 
tisements were  run  off  on  the  vocational 
school  press  and  were  carried  home  by 
the  pupils.  A  voters*  catechism  an.swer- 
ing  all  questions  on  the  bond  issue  was 
distributed  by  the  citizens'  committee. 

"The  pupils  in  their  art  classes  de- 
signed and  produced  a  remarkably  novel 
and  original  display  of  posters  which 
were  gladly  put  In  the  stores.  A  large 
municipal  bill  board  was  grantetl  by 
council  for  use  in  the  campaign.  A  ro- 
pro<luction  on  this  bill  board  in  colors  of 
a  cut  u.sed  in  a  magazine  advertisement 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
*  The  Needs  of  Young  America  Must  Go 
Forward,*  had  In  it  a  sentimental  appeal 
that  was  Irresistible.  Like  everything 
else,  it  created  talk,  and  talk  was  what 
we  wanted.  The  day  before  election  tags 
bearing  the  inscription  *  Vote  "  Yes  '*  for 
School  Bonds,  November  4th '  were  given 
out  to  every  child  to  be  worn  election 
day.  Candidates  for  office  and  the  voters 
on  election  day  went  around  begging  for 
tags  to  wear.  At  each  approach  to  the 
polling  places  boys  with  banners  'Vote 
**Yes"  for  School  Bonds  To-day'  were 
placed. 

Four-Minate  Speaken. 

'*  The  school  papers — The  School  News 
and  the  Spectator — ran  special  bond  issue 
numbers. 

**  Carefully  trained  four-minute  speak- 
ers from  the  first  grade  to  the  high  school 
toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  were  pur. 
four  different  nights,  at  the  theaters  and 
moving-picture  houses.  They  were?  more 
effective  than  adults  could  have  been. 
Even  the  churches  clamored  for  these 
youthful  advocates.  Seven  different  lan- 
tern f^lldes  were  used  also  in  the  moving- 
picture  places. 

•>  Not  a  chance  for  vital  news  was  over- 
looked. Newspapers  gladly  gave  their 
columns.  Editorials  and  letters  <^f  ap- 
proval by  readers  also  boosted  the  propo- 
sition. 

"  When  the  strike  came  and  multiplied 
our  obstacles,  we  did  the  common-sense 
thing  of  multiplying  our  resources  and 
our  energies.  The  9-to-l  result,  we  feel, 
has  seldom  been  matched  even  under  the 
best  conditions." 
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U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 


GARDEN  ARMY  OFFICBBS  ANP  TBIXB 
VALUE. 

The  Samnei  F.  B.  Morse  Produetive 
Seliooi  Garden  Army  ot  School  No.  d8» 
Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the  close  of  its  second 
garden  season  had  10  orgaaized  com- 
panies with  a  cai>tetn,  first  Ueotenaxit, 
and  a  second  lieutenant  over  endi  com- 
pftuy.  A  ma^r  was  at  the  head  of  th«se 
officei's. 

**  Although  there  were  many  more 
companies  this  year  than  last  3rear,  It 
was  not  as  dlfltcult  to  get  competent 
leathers,"  says  Miss  Mary  E.  Hahn,  wlio 
directed  the  work,  "for  many  who  were 
second  lleateiiants  lost  year  were  made 
first  lieutenants  this  year,  and  first  Uecfr- 
tennnts  were  promoted  to  ci^rtalns.  In 
that  way  several  companies  were  quickly 
organized.  As  the  army  grew  more  corn- 
pan  los  were  formed.  Volunteers  to  serve 
as  lieutenants  were  called  for,  l>ut  only 
those  were  chosen  who  were  Ughly  rec- 
ommended by  tiaeir  class  teacher.  Tlie 
best  of  these  lieutenants  were  gradoaUy 
promoted  to  captains.  Of  comrse  tiiere 
were  several  officers,  because  of  unsatis- 
factory woi^  or  other  causes^  \^lko  had  to 
resign,  Sooa  otiier  officers  fflled  their 
places  and  in  the  spring  aH  1&  con^aoies 
with  848  privates  were  organized  and  re- 
mained thus  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

"Each  officer  kept  a  small  notebook 
and  used  a  pa^e  for  each  private  in  his 
division.  The  reports,  including  the 
name  of  private,  age,  address,  the  size 
and  condition  of  garden,  kinds  of  seeds 
sown,  plants  growing,  etc.,  were  made 
after  visits.  At  a  designated  time  at  the 
close  of  spring  and  summer  all  reports  of 
gardeners  were  handed  in  to  tlie  general 
director  of  the  school.  These  reports 
were  written  on  large  stieets  of  paper  and 
names  arranged  in  order  of  merit  Most 
of  the  reports  were  handed  in  when  re- 
quested and  were  very  satisfactory. 

"A  captain  who  had  done  very  good 
work  and  also  assisted  with  the  derical 
wcH'k  was  given  the  officers'  reports  to 
classify.  All  the  very  best  gardens  were 
Inspected  by  her  and  then  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  her  judgment,  on  the  prfze 
list.  Hjer  work  was  so  sattsfoctorily  done 
that  BbB  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  As  major  she  had  all  officers 
under  her ;  notified  them  whenever  meet- 
ings were  to  be  hehl ;  delivered  messages 
to  classrooms ;  distrfboted  laslgiifa  to  of- 
ficers  and   literature   and    seeds    when 


needed.  She  also  helped  dlscosmM 
privates  whose  crops  were  fiedhiteB  to 
raise  another  crop;  interviewed  ttioee 
childr^  who  had  prosniaed  gardens  and 
had  none ;  and  tried  lier  best  to  luive  tbe 
entire  aehool  at  worit  is  gardens  or  at 
the  Carroll  Park  CoBmnmity  Garden. 
After  being  instructed  she  also  taught 
some  children  how  to  can  their  vege- 
tables. 

**  There  is  certainly  great  value  in  hav- 
ing a  well-organized  body  of  officers.  The 
amount  of  work  which  would  fall  to  one 
person  is  distributed  over  a  large  num- 
ber. Then,  too,  there  is  system  witheot 
which  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ac- 
complished. As  officers  it  makes  the  chil- 
dren feel  their  reai^nslbillty  and  see 
that  they  ai-e  doing  something  big  and 
worth  while.  At  the  same  time  It  gives 
them  an  opportunity  in  doing  practical 
things.  It  inspires  them  to  equip  theur 
s^ves  for  the  poattioii.^  It  overcomes 
timidity.  It  not  only  sti»Blates  great 
Interest  la  the  work  and  gives  them  prac- 


la^SEBTIAIS  DT  A  GASDEir 
PSOGSAX. 

By  J.  L.  Ranoall,  Director,  School 
Garden  Army,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Cterde&iag  dumld  be  a  defiiute 
part  of  the  reconstrueted  courses  of 
study  of  the  upper  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages. 

Teachers  should  be  assigned  to 
this  work  and  paid  an  extra  sal- 
ary for  direction  of  the  praotioal 
gurden  work  after  school,  on  Sat- 
urday, and  during  vacation  periods. 

The  garden  lessons  furnished  by 
the  United  Stales  Sehmd  Garden 
Army  may  be  used  for  instruction 
in  the  classroom  and  for  direction 
of  field  work. 

The  uae  of  pupil  oiBeers,  in- 
signia, and  posters  of  Ite  V.  &  & 
e.  A.  w31  increase  interest  and 
help  gaidening  become  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculnuL 


tlce  as  leaders,  but  exercises  their  judg- 
ment It  brings  about  cooperation  among 
tike  children  and  increases  interest,  not 
only  in  the  cause  but  in  each  otter.  The 
work  is  thus  vested  with  a  dignity  whifCh 
U  could  not  possibly  possess  without 
leadersh^'* 


THE   SCHOOL    GARDBN    IN    nSADlN4^    PA. 

"  School  gardenifig  lias  certainly  come 
to  Reading  to  stay/'  says  Supt.  Charles 
B.  FooB,  of  that  dty. 

Tbe  United  States  School  GtffOea  Army 
for  1919  was  formally  organised  last 
February.  A  eefluaittoe  of  la  teacliers, 
known  as  tlw  svqpierviaory  committee,  met 
to  discuss  methods  for  conducting  the 
work.  Bach  memt>er  was  assigned  to  a 
enrtain  section  of  the  city.  Other  teaclst- 
ers  of  the  Reading  school  dtstrict  were 
oslDed  to  serve  as  assistants  to  this  eom- 
mittee. 

Oitizeos  of  Readinsc,  who  lad  vacant 
lotfi^  willingly  oifered  them  to  the  children 
who  did  not  have  plots.  Hob.  Arthur  O. 
DewBlt  ftimished  free  seeds,  and  in  ad- 
dition children  purchased  large  iinan- 
tltlcs  of  seeds. 

Each  school  organhsed  a  company  with 
a  captain,  first  lieutenant,  and  seoMid 
lientenaut.  The  officers  chosen  by  the 
childr^i  were  from  among  those  who» 
at  the  end  of  May,  1919,  Imd  the  beet 
gardens.  Officers  assisted  the  less  cap- 
able children  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens. 

The  Gover;iment  furnished  leaflets. 
bttUetlns,  and  lessons  in  gardening  for 
eaeh  diiJd,  and  the  National  War  Gardai 
Ooim»lj«slon  sent  a  series  ct  articles  on 
storing  and  drying  of  vegetables  and 
canning  of  fruits.  The  garden  army, 
therefore,  did  not  lack  for  information  re- 
garding the.  right  methods  for  cultivatiBg 
garden  products. 

When  the  movement  was  introduced  bf. 
the  superintendent,  in  ldl6»  3,500  children 
re£q[)onded  enthusiastically  and  tried 
their  liands  at  gardening ;  in  1917,  6»5QQ 
children  enlisted ;  in  1918,  6,987  boys  and 
girls  enlisted;  while  in  1919»  7,243  en- 
listed. 


Better  education  and  more  education 
are  .in  urgent  necessity,  national  and 
democratic. — John  Clarke. 
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THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EDUCATION. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  tliere 
was  a  greater  tendency  to  study  educa- 
tion in  a  thoroughgoing  and  scientific 
way  than  now,  and  never  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  zeal  for  improvement," 
says  Slate  Superlnt^ident  Oary  In  the 
November  issue  of  his  Bducatlonal  News 
Bulletin. 

What  Superintendent  Gary  recognizes 
and  seeks  to  describe  is  the  new  spirit 
some  educational  leaders  believe  has 
come  into  public  education.  **  Despite  the 
conservatism  that  characterizes  many 
school  men  of  the  older  generation,  and 
despite  the  youthfulness  and  poor  train- 
ing of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  the 
country  over,"  Mr.  Cary  contends,  "there 
is-  plainly  discernible  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
method,  and  a  new  Ideal  in  education.*' 

Whether  this  is  really  a  new  thing,  or 
only  a  new  way  of  looking  at  a  very  old 
and  fundamental  thing,  may  be  discussed 
pro  and  con.  Whatever  the  decision 
reached,  Superintendent  Gary's  presenta- 
tion of  the  two  aspects  Is  worth  consider- 
ing.   He  says: 

"The  new  spirit  Is  the  democratic  spirit 
as  over  against  the  spirit  of  benevolent 
despotism  that  has  in  the  past  character- 
ized  most  schools.  In  that  mild  autoc- 
racy, the  old-time  school,  the  teacher 
was  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  school. 
She  made,  at  least  she  administered,  the 
rules  of  the  school.  She  assigned  the 
tasks.  She  tested  her  pupils  to  see  If  they 
had  mastered  the  tasks  assigned,  and 
she  saw  to  It  that  there  was  order  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  main,  the  business 
of  the  pupil  was  to  keep  quiet,  learn  his 
lesson,  and  speak  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
If  he  did  not  memorize  his  lesson  or  if 
he  did  not  obey  strictly  and  promptly,  he 
was  punished. 

"The  new  method  of  the  schools  is  a 
cooperative  method  under  which  pupils 
take  an  active  and  Important  part  In  the 
recitation  and  in  the  various  exercises 
and  functions  of  the  school. 


"The  new  Ideal  of  the  school  is  the 
fitting  of  our  youth  to  enter  into  recipro- 
cal and  cooperative  relations  with  their 
fellowmen  In  an  intelligent  manner.  The 
ideal  in  the  past,  at  least  In  the  dty 
schools,  has  been  the  fitting  of  pupils  to 
do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  or  to  be 
promoted  into  the  next  higher  school. 

"The  aim  of  the  modem  school  is  to 
develop  initiative,  good  judgment,  and 
right  attitude  toward  one's  fellows  (good 
wlU).- 

"To  develop  initiative  pupils  must  be 
given  opportunity  to  initiate ;  to  cultivate 
good  Ttill  requires '  active  cooperation 
with  others ;  to  develop  skill  of  any  sort 
involves  activity  under  proper  guidance. 
A  good  school  is  an  active  school,  but  its 
activity  is  not  lawless  or  disorderly.  In 
its  activity  it  is  economic,  intensive,  joy- 
ous. As  actualities  such  schools  are- not 
numerous,  but  the  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 
educational  world  and  is  bringing  forth 
fruit  often  in  the  most  unexpected  i^aces," 


GARDENING  AS  A  PEBMANENT  PART  OF 
SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  School  Garden  Army  Division  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
was  established^  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing school  officials  plan  a  constructive 
and  permanent  garden  program. 

Before  the  war  school-supervised  gar- 
dening had  proved  its  value,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was*  recognized  as  a  pro- 
ductive war  agency.  During  tlie  war  the 
1,500,000  children's  garden  recruits  en- 
gaged their  energies  in  the  production  of 
new  wealtli.  This  is  one  of  the  armies 
that  is  not  to  be  demobilized.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  children  working  under  its 
banner  has  increased  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  to  over  2,000,000. 

Garden  work  for  children  has  educa- 
tional values  that  are  no  longer  ques- 
tioned, and  the  schools  are  the  loglail 
agencies  to  organize  and  direct  this 
branch  of  education. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  garden  pro- 
gram must  vary  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions existing  in  different  cities  and 
even  in  i)arts  of  the  same  citj%  The 
school-directed  home  garden  and  the 
garden  at  the  school  each  has  a  useful 
place,  altliough  the  former  Is  more  effi- 
cient in  small  cities  and  suburban  sec^ 
tions.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
with  our  present  short  school  day  and 
schoolyear,  most  of  tlie  actual  garden 
work  should  be  done  during  out-of-school 
hours,  at  which  time  the  city  child  has 
little  useful  occupation.  This  out*of- 
school-hour  gardening,  howevei*,  should 
bo  directed  by  gardcfn  teachers*  and 
sbould  be  correlated  With  actual  school- 
work. 


A  SURVEY  OF  VISITING-TEACHER  WORK. 

The  National  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  and  Home  and  School  Visitors 
is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
visiting  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  sending  out  material  on  the  Visit- 
ing teacher  to  those  seeking  infomiatlon. 
Although  the  association  was  organized 
only  last  June,  It  already  includes  in  its 
membership  visiting  teachers  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  visiting  teacher-rcalled  "  home  and 
school  visitor"  in  Boston — is  a  teacher 
who  is  experienced  In  the  solution  of 
social  pi*obleuis  affecting  school  children 
and  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  regard  to  problematic  children— the 
precocious,  the  deficient,  the  backward, 
the  subnormal ;  the  mischievous,  unman- 
ageable, or  wayward;  or  those  ham- 
pered by  adverse  home  or  environmental 
conditions.  Going  out  from  the  school 
into  the  homes  and  neighborhood  she  ana- 
lyzes for  the  busy  classroom  teacher  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  maladjustment, 
and  through  appropriate  measures  re- 
claims these  future  citizens  to  normal 
conditions,  thus  preventing  the  retarda- 
tion, delinquency,  and  social  waste  that 
would  have  followed  neglect 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Louderback,  158  West 
Seventy-eighth  Street,  of  the  visiting 
teacher  staff  of  the  department  of  etlu- 
catlon.  New  York  City,  and  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and 
Home  and  School  Visitors,  is  conducting 
the  survey,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
visiting  teachers  who  are  not  already  af- 
filiated with  the  national  organization. 


$2.06  A  DAY. 

Teachers,  like  other  people,  live 
365  days  in  the  year,  as  the 
Worcester  Teachers'  Association 
notes. 

In  figuring  on  living  income, 
thexef ore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  teacher  who  receives  $760  a 
year— higher  than  the  "aver- 
age''— ^is  receiving  just  $2.06  a 
day. 

This  is  not  a  living  wage  for 
teachers,  ditch  diggers,  or  anybody 
else,  and  if  the  American  democ- 
racy really  means  what  it  says 
when  it  speaks  eloquently  about 
the  service  of  teachers  it  Will  pay 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now 
paying  for  teaching  service.  Other- 
wise it  win  not  have  any  teachers. 
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With  the  State  Departments  of  Education 

(FoxniBhed  by  State  SuperintendentB  and  other  State  officen.) 


PENNSYLVANIA'S    BIG    EDUCATIONAL 
C0N6BE8& 

State  Supt.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  called  an  educational 
congress,  to  convene  at  the  State  capitol* 
Harrlsburg,  on  November  17  aiid  be  in 
session  six  days.  The  purpose  of  the 
congress  is  to  consider  existing  funda- 
mental American  educational  needs,  par- 
ticularly as  revealed  by  our  recent  na- 
tional experiences,  and  to  determine  wliat 
modifications,  if  any,  of  the  curriculums 
or  of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  the 
worlL  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  should  be  made  to  meet  such 
fundamental  state  and  national  needs. 

The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  car- 
ried on  through  a  series  of  small  con- 
ferences. It  is  not  intended  to  hold  mass 
meetings  or  to  have  formal  lectures  or 
addresses.  Men  uiid  wonien  of  broad 
educational  experience  and  dependable 
Judgment,  as  well  as  those  of  highest  au- 
thority in  special  fields  of  education  in 
our  own  and  other  States,  and  those  of 
proved  ability  in  other  professions  and 
In  business  and  public  affairs,  will  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  these  confer- 
ences. Loaders  will  be  chosen  to  present 
the  subjects  in  each  conference,  and  Uiese 
subjects  will  then  be  open  for  general 
discussion. 

A  committee  will  be  appointed  to  for- 
mulate the  general  conclusions  reached 
OS  to  matters  under  consideration  in  each 
conference.  The  report  of  this  committee 
will  be  used  by  the  State  department 
in  determining  matters  of  policy  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  State. 

The  main  subjects  for  discussion  will 
be:  Education  and  training  for  citizen- 
ship; industrial  education;  training  of 
teachers;  higher  education;  educational 
measurements. 

DELAWARE  HAS  HALF  IflLUON   FOR 
COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Delaware  recently  received  on  addition 
of  $500,000  to  the  already  announced  gift 
of  $2, 000,000  from  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  for 
public  schools.  Tlie  supplementary  gift 
will  be  used  solely  for  colored  schools  in 
cooperation  with  and  at  the  request  of 
local  public-school  authorities. 

In  commenting  on  the  gift  the  Wilming- 
ton Journal  said : 

•♦  This  gift  of  1500,000  will  make  it  ih)s- 
slble  to  wipe  out  90  or  more  ramshackle 
structures  which  have  been  serving  as 
fldioolhouses  and  will  dot  the  State  with 


beautiful  structures  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  colored  race.  No  build- 
ing will  be  erected  until  the  site  and  the 
plan  are  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  As  soon  as  the  building  is 
completed,  it  will  be  turned  over  as  a 
gift,  either  to  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation or  to  the  special  district  in  which 
the  building  is  placed. 

"  While  Mr.  du  Pont  speaks  in  his  let- 
ter announcing  his  new  gift  of  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  General  Education 
Board  In  1918  and  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  Ck>lumbia  University  on 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Delaware 
made  this  summer^  his  action  has  not 
been  prompted  by  those  reports  alone. 
Recently  he  has  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  State,  examining  schoolhouse  condi- 
tions for  himself.  He  has  seen  60  and 
70  colored  children  crowded  into  a  room 
not  large  enough  for  20,  sitting  5  and  6 
upon  a  seat,  some  of  them  on  boxes,  some 
of  them  trying  to  write  on  boards  thrown 
across  the  backs  of  old  church  pews,  the 
board  being  level  with  the  chins  of  the 
children  who  were  trying  to  write  on 
them.  He  has  seen  teachers  trying  to 
get  along  with  equipment  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  no  maps,  broken 
blackboards,  old  handmade  desks,  archaic 
wood-burning  stoves;  he  has  seen  the 
insanitary  and  indecent  outhouses  used 
by  the  children,  and  pig  pens  right  up 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  building  with 
the  stench  entering  the  windows.  What 
he  has  seen  and  heard  must  have  con- 
vinced him  that  nothing  but  radical 
measures  can  ever  meet  the  situation  in 
Delaware." 

RHODE  ISLAND  COMMISSIONER  URGES 
BETTER  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

A  iirogram  for  meeting  the  emergency 
in  education  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
shortage  of  teachers  was  outlined  by 
State  Ckimmlssioner  lianger,  of  Rhode 
Island,  before  the  meeting  of  the  alumnse 
association  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  on  October  30.  Anticipating  for 
the  not  far  distant  future  a  more  serious 
j$ituatiou  than  prevails  now.  Dr.  Ranger 
urged  better  salaries  for  teachers  and 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  including  in  Rhode  Island 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  to  sup- 
plement the  present  accommodations. 
Dr.  Ranger  pointed  out  the  prospective 
necessity  of  active  measures  to  recruit 
young  men  and  women  for  the  teaching 
profession.   He  pointed'  to  what  appeared 


to  l)e  a  failure  of  present  methods  of 
offering  professional  education  to  those 
who  will  take  it,  and  suggested  that,  im- 
less  improvement  in  salaries,  already  ac- 
complished or  in  prospect,  should  induce 
more  young  people  to  enter  professional 
training,  it  might  l)ecome  necessary  to 
offer  prospective  teachers  apprentice  sal- 
aries while  engaged  in  preparation  for 
service.  With  the  payment  of  such  sal- 
aries would  follow  a  more  exacting  selec- 
tion of  pupils.  The  establishment  of 
higher  standard  qualification  would  indi- 
cate also  an  extension  of  normal  school 
education  to  four  years,  and  recognition 
of  four  years  of  post-secondary  education 
by  a  bachelor  degree  in  education. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE  FINDS   "OFFICER** 
DESIGNATIONS  HELPFUL. 

Formerly  skeptical  of  the  idea  of  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  etc.,  in  the  Garden 
Army,  Deputy  Supt  G.  H.  Whitcher,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  become  convinced 
that  the  plan  is  working  out  well  in  his 
State.    He  writes : 

'*  At  the  beginning  of  our  adoption  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
plan  of  organization  I  was  decidedly 
skeptical  if  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
captains,  lieutenants,  etc.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  difficulty  in  convincing  my- 
self that  these  official  designations  would 
mean  anything  to  the  pupils  or  would 
have  any  value  in  the  garden  work. 

"During  the  summer,  however,  as  I 
watched  matters  work  out  in  my  own 
home  vicinity  I  discovered  that  the  wide- 
awake captains  and  lieutenants  con- 
nected with  the  various  units  were  active 
in  inspecting  gardens.  I  know  this  be- 
cause they  came  r^;>eatedly  to  my  own 
home  where  one  of  the  School  Garden 
Army  privates  lives  and  faithfully  and 
intelligently  looked  over  the  work,  talked 
it  over  with  the  young  gardener  and 
made  notes  and  in  general  acted  in  a 
very  buslnessUke  way  with  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  seriousness  of  their  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  whole  matter. 
This  has  convinced  me  that  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  in  which  the  super- 
vision of  home  gardens  may  be  accom- 
pUshed  is  through  the  wise  selection  of 
captains  and  lieutenants.  Of  course, 
there  is  need  of  adult  garden  supervisors 
to  oversee  the  whole  problem  in  any  given 
locality,  but  the  pupil  officers  of  the 
garden  units  can  certainly  render  very 
valuable  service  and  do  much  to  make 
the  whole  movement  a  success." 
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SALARY  CAMPAIGN  "CAN 
NOT  PAIL.^ 


Commissioner  of  Education  Believes 
Spokane  Cttizens  Will  Support  Higher 
Pay  for  Teachers— Proposed  Ineveases 
Very  Modest,  Is  Assertioii* 


Tlmt  the  campaign  for  better  salaries 
for  leacliers  can  not  fail,  and  that  tbe 
people  who  piiy  tlie  taxes  can  not  afford  to 
liave  it  fail,  is  tlie  assertion  of  Conunis- 
sionei*  of  Education  P.  P.  Olaxtoo',  who 
has  written  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Klris,  of  the 
I^wis  and  Clark  Higli  School,  Spokane, 
Wnsdi..  indorsing  tlie  effort  to  secure  bet- 
ter salaries  for  Spokane  teachers.  3Dr. 
Claxton  says : 

"  The  proposed  bicrcasG  of  salaries  of 
teachers  in  S|K>kane  is  very  modest  It 
should  be  much  larger.  When  tbe  in- 
crease now  proposed  is  made,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
will  still  be  much  less  timn  It  was  before 
the  Ijeglnning  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Hvlng.  In  reality  the  salaries 
will  be  lower  tlmn  they  were  then,  and 
they  have  always  been  shamefully  low. 

"  Siwkano  must  not  permit  the  high 
standards  of  the  schools  of  whlc*  it  has 
been  justly  proud  to  be  lowered,  as  they 
win  inevitably  be  unless  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  increased  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  schools  to  attract  and  hold  the 
best  against  the  competition  of  ttte 
sdxools  of  other  cities  and  against  the 
allurement  of  mudi  higher  pay  in  other 
occupations  requiring  much  less  ability 
and  much  less  taxing  on  the  energies  of 
men  and  women.  The  just  pride  of  the 
city  in  its  good  name  and  its  vast 
achievements  will  not  permit  it,  nor  will 
its  hope  of  future  progress. 

"All  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  and 
lis  place  in  the  service  of  the  State  and 
Nation  and  the  world  depend  on  its 
schools  as  on  nothing  else.  The  value 
of  the  schools  depends  on  their  teachers. 
All  the  activities  of  legislatures  in  mak- 
ing school  laws,  of  admlBtetrative  offi- 
cers In  working  out  school  systems,  of 
boards  of  education  In  building  and 
6QidpplngachoolhoDBes,of  parents  in  feed- 
ing and  elotiilng  their  cfalldpea  aad  send- 
ing them  to  school,  result  only  In  a  situa- 
tion— groups  of  children  in  schoolrooms 
f«r  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  a  cer- 
talB  number  of  days  In  the  year,  and  with 
ea«9i  group  a  man  or  woman  called  a 
teadier.  LegisUitures,  laws,  systems, 
boards,  executive  oScers,  houses  and 
equipment  do  not  teach.  They  only  make 
possible  the  situation.  What  comes  out 
of  the  situation  and  the  returns  for  all 
expenditures   of   time   and   money   and 


knowledge  depend  on  the  ahtilty,  the  de- 
▼otioR,  tbe  odoeaCloo,  c^uve,  pcetts- 
sional  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teach- 
ers. I  have  sometimes  thouight  that  tbe 
highest  function  of  society  and  Govern- 
ment in  a  democracy  like  ours  consists 
in  finding  and  putting  Into  the  schools 
teachers  f uHy  conqietent  for  their  work, 
and  then  keeping  them  there  tmder  con- 
dltioBs  that  will  enable  them  to  do  their 
work  most  effectively.  If  democracy 
succeeds  in  this,  then  It  may  succeed  In 
all  else.  If  it  fails  In  this,  then  it  must 
inevitably  fail  in  all  else. 

TIm    Schoob,    N«t   Om    Tndbcn,    the   Prinmry 


"The  plea  for  better  pay  for  teachers 
Is  not  primarily  Kor  the  sake  *of  the 
teachers  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  schools,  the  children,  aad  the  fu- 
ture wealth  and  welfare  of  the  city  and 
of  the  State  and  Nation  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Men  and  women  of  each  abltity 
and  character  as  shsnld  be  required  to 
teifcch  In  the  schoote  of  Spokane  could 
make  their  living  in  other  oceopatiras 
less  exacting.  All  good  tewdiers  have  a 
large  measure  of  tbe  ^rit  of  sdf-sacri- 
flce  and  unselflafa  service  for  the  good  of 
otl^rr,  of  the  public,  but  uirfortunntely— 
or  fortunately — in  America  we  have 
formed  the  habit  of  measuring  vahies 
even  of  personal  service  and  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare  hi  terms  of  dcrilars 
and  cent&  We  have  long  ednce  ceased 
to  regard  teachos  as  objects  of  charity 
to  whom  groceries  and  clothing  aad  other 
goods  are  sold  at  half  price  and  to  whom 
iandlords  make  concessions  la  rent.  In 
tl^  respect  teachers  are  regarded  as  men 
and  women  asking  no  favors  and  receiv- 
ing none,  but  aWe  and  willing  to  live 
by  the  same  eeonoaaic  laws  as  others. 
We  must,  therefbre,  pay  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  requir^aents  and  value  of 
their  work.  Not  to  do  so  is  injustice  of 
a  high  order  to  the  teachers  themselves 
and  to  the  spirit  of  our  industrial  and 
economic  democracy. 

SpokwM's  AfciiitF  to  Pcjr. 

"  Spokane  is  amply  able  to  provide  tlie 
funds  for  this  Increase.  Tlie  city  is  rich. 
In  the  midst  of  the  unbounded  resources 
of  the  great  Northwest  It  Is  rapidly  grow- 
ing richer.  Its  posslhllltles  of  wealth  are 
limited  only  by  the  limits  of  the  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  skill,  and  energies  of 
the  people.  These  will  he  determined  by 
the  schools,  hy  their  teachers.  Every 
dollar  invested  In  the  schools  for  better 
teaching  will  yield  many  dollars  in  re- 
turn within  the  next  generation.  Kvery 
dollar  needed  but  withheld  through  false 
economy  wfll  decrease  production  and 
tend  toward  poverty.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
is  the  withholding  that  does  not  enrich. 
Little  of  the  money  paid  to  the  teachers 


«rill  be  taken  out  of  circulation  in  the 
city  even  teaaporarU)'.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  will  return  directly  or  indl- 
wecOy^  through  channels  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment, to  the  hands  of  those  who  paid 
it  out  in  taxes. 

A  Patriotic  Diitr. 

"  Finally,  it  may  justly  be  urged  that 
those  who  will  pay  most  of  the  Increase 
In  taxes  will  do  so  without  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  They  will  have  no  less  to 
f^nd  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life.  The  tax  money  will  be  taken  ftom 
what  would  otherwise  be  left  In  ca8(h  or 
some  kind  of  Investment  to  the  children, 
their  own  children  or  the  dhlldren  of 
others.  For  these  taxpaying  men  and 
women  it  is  tlien  only  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  leave  to  their  children 
.bonds  or  brains,  lands  or  life,  money  or 
ability  to  make  money  far  In  excess  of 
the  small  amounts  by  which  their  heri- 
tage will  be  diminished  through  these 
additional  taxes — and  a  fuller  measure  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  new  democracy  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  of  health  and 
strength,  and  the  sweetness  and  light 
which  we  call  culture;  that  finer  thing 
which  can  never  be  measured  In  terms  of 
minted  coin,  but  without  which  all  human 
life  is  failure.  The  choice  is  to  he  made 
by  the  votcnrs  and  taxpayers  of  Spokane. 
The  good  name  of  the  dty  and  vital  In- 
terests of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
kind  are  at  stake.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty, 
and  I  have  faith  to  believe  Spokane  will 
not  fall." 


mWA    HAS   MINIIIUM   WAGE   8CALB    FOB 
TBAGHSBS. 

A  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Iowa  who 
has  completed  a  four-year  collegie  course, 
who  has  received  a  degree  from  an  ap- 
proved college,  and  who  is  the  holder  of 
a  State  certificate  or  a  State  diploma, 
must  receive  a  minimum  salary  per 
month  of  $100,  luitil  a  successful  teach- 
ing experience  of  t^vo  years  In  the  public 
schools  has  been  established,  whereupon 
the  mlnimnm  becooies  $120  a  month. 

This  is  the  first  item  in  the  minlBram 
wage  scale  for  teachers  passed  by  tlie 
Thirty-eighih  General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 

Teachers  who  have  not  the  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  will  receive  lower  salaries. 
The  synopsis  of  tbe  law  prqEiared  by 
State  Supt  P.  £.  Mcdeaaban  gives  the 
following  detail  of  the  scale: 

1.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a 
four-year  college  course  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  an  ap- 
proved college  and  who  Is  the 
holder  of  a  State  certificate  or 
n  State  diploma  shall  receive  a 
minimum  salary  per  month  of. $100 
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Uutii  u  fiucceasful  teaching 
experience  of  two  years  In  the 
public  schools'  .shall  hpve  been 
e8tabU8lie<l. 
Thereafter  a  minimum  salary 
per.  raoutli  of $120 

2.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a 

two-year  course  in  education  in 
a  State  normal  school  or  other 
school  whose  diploma  Is  recog- 
nized as  an  equivalent  diploma 
by  tlie  State  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners  and  who  shall 
be  the  holder  of  a  State  certifi- 
cate, or  who  srhall  be  the  holder 
of  a  State  certificate  issued 
upon  examination,  shall  receive 
a  minimum  salary  per  month 

•     of   $80 

Until  a  successful  teaching 
experience  of  two  years  In  the 
public  schools  shall  have  been 
established. 
Thereafter,  tlic  minimum  salary 
per  month  shall  be $100 

3.  Normal  training  certificates :  Grad- 

uates of  normal  training  courses 
in  approved  normal  training 
high  schools  who  are  the  hold- 
ers of  normal  training  certifi- 
cates shall  receive — 

(1)  With  less  than  one  year 

of  successful  experi- 
ence a  minimum  salary 
per  mouth  of $60 

(2)  With  less  than  two  years 

of  successful  experi- 
ence a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of $75' 

(3)  After  two  years  of  suc- 

cessful experience  a 
minimum  salary  pet* 
month    of $80 

4.  Holders   of   first   grade   uniform 

county  certificates: 

(1)  With  less  than  two  years 

of  successful  experi- 
ence a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of $75 

(2)  After  two  years  of  suc- 

cessful experience  a 
minimum    salary    per 

month  of $80 

o.  Holders  of  second  grade  uniform 
county  certificates: 

(1)  Witli  Icfc*?  than  one  year 

of  successful  experi- 
ence a  minimum  salary 
per   month   of $60 

(2)  After  one  year  of  suc- 

cessful experience  a 
minimum    salary    per 

month    of $05 

C.  Holders  of  third  grade  uniform 
county  certificates  shall  receive 
a  minimum  salary  per  month 
of    $50 


To  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  midst 
of  Old  World  conditions  during  the  war 
the  appeal  of  our  public  school  teachers 
for  a  decent  wage  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock,  not  a  shock  because  of  their  recog- 
nition of  the  need,  but  rather  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  old  worlds  feel  the  need  of  enlarged 
educational  institutions  and  better  pay 
for  the  teachers.  Are  we  to  lag  be- 
hind?— Rev.  John  Logan  Fhi^lay,  in  Ut- 
ter to  the  Worcester  Post, 


THE  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS. 


The  names  of  63  American  Rhodes 
scholars  to  study  at  Oxford  were  an- 
nounced on  November  2  by  Prof.  Frank 
Aydelotte,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  American  secretary  to  the 
Rhodes  trustees. 

Those  designated  for  the  year  1918 
will  enter  Oxford  in  January  and  those 
nameil  as  for  1919  will  enter  in  October, 
1920.  The  designations,  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Rhodes  trustees,  are  ns  fol- 
lows : 

/Ua&amar-1918,  Clifford  Durr,  J.,  Mont- 
gomery (University  of  Alabama) ;  1919, 
Charlo  W.Williams,  Birmingham  (How- 
ard college). 

Arizona— IdlS,  James  A.  Tong  (Uni- 
versity of  Arizona). 

.1  rA:an«a«— 1918,  Eugene  Stevenson, 
Fnyetteville  (Hendrix  College);  1919, 
Shelby  McCloy,  Monticello  (Davidson 
CoUege). 

California — 1918,  Axel  Berg  (>ravem 
(University  of  California) ;  1919.  William 
Ray  Dennes  (University  of  California). 

Cotorado— 1918,  George  F.  WilUson, 
Denver  (University  of  Cotorado) ;  1919, 
Walter  E.  Sikes,  Union  geological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  (Denver  University). 

Connecticut— 1Q19,  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  New  Haven  (Yale). 

Delaware— 191S,  F.  Bayanl  Carter, 
Newark,  Delaware  (Delaware  College). 

Florida — ^1918,  Thomas  Myers  Palmer 
(University  of  Florida). 

Geori^o— 1918,  William  B.  Stubbs,  jr., 
Savannah  (Emory  University) ;  1919, 
Frank  W.  Harrold,  Americus  (Univer- 
sity of  Georgia). 

/c/a/io— 1918,  Walter  E.  Saudelius,  Mos- 
cow, Idaho  (University  of  Idaho). 

/KiHO««— 1919,  Charles  W.  Carter,  jr., 
Aledo  (Harvard). 

/ftdta»<i— -1919,  E.  R.  Baltzell,  Prince- 
ton, Ind.,  (Indiana  University). 

/otco— 1918,  Vergil  Melvin  Hancher 
(University  of  Iowa)  :  1919.  Maxwell 
Haines  Herriett,  Grinnell  (Grinnell  Col- 
lege). 

Kansas — 1918,  Davidson  R.  McBride, 
Wamego  (Emporia  College) ;  1919,  Ed- 
ward 8.  Mason,  Baxter  Springs  (Uni- 
versity of  Kansas). 

Kctitucky— 1919,  Ira  C.  Powers,  Cleve- 
land (Georgetown  College). 

Louisiana — 1918,  Philip  Harold  Jones, 
Baton  Rouge  (Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity). 

Ifaine— 1919,  Philip  Dyer  Crockett, 
Everett  (Bowdoln  College). 

.l/ar///and— 1919.  Frank  V.  Morley, 
Baltimore  (Johns  Hopkins  University). 

Massachusetts — ^1919.  Crane  Brinton, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.    (Harvard). 

J/ic7iii7an--1918,  Ralph  M.  Carson,  Ann 
Arbor  (University  of  Michigan) ;  1910, 
selection  postponed. 

.l/inw€«ofa— 1918,  Raymond  W.  Ander- 
son, St.  Paul  (University  of  Minnesota) ; 
1919,  Herbert  B.  Clefton,  Minneapolis 
(University  of  Minnesota). 

Mississippi — ^1918,  Bryan  England, 
West  Point,  Miss.  (University  of  Mis- 
sissippi) ;  1919,  Louis  M.  Jiggetts,  Can- 
ton (Unversity  of  Mississippi). 


if«<«of<rj.— 1918,  Raymond  P.  Brandt, 
St  Louis  (University  of  Mi.ssouri)  ;  1919, 
John  G.  Madden,  Kansas  City  (Univer- 
sity of  Missouri). 

Montana,— 191S,  C.  K.  Strelt,  Missoula 
(University  of  Montana). 

Nehraska,—191S,  Ralph  Timothy  Wil- 
son. Omaha  (Creighton  University) ; 
1919,  Alfred  Irvin  Reese,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa  (University  of  Nebraska). 

Nevada.— 191S,  Stanley  M.  Pargellis. 
Cambridge,  ^lass.  (University  of  Ne- 
vada). 

New  Hampshire. — 1919,  Harold  San- 
ford  Glendennlng,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Dart- 
mouth College). 

New  J€rs€y.—1919,  Chester  A.  Osier, 
Haverford,  Pa.   (Haverford  College). 

New  Mexico,— 191S,  Donovan  M.  Rich- 
ardson, Roswell  (University  of  New 
Mexico). 

New  Yo)A-.— 1919,  Pliilip  C.  Jessup, 
Utica  (Hamilton  College). 

North  Carolina,— 1918,  Robert  L.  num- 
ber, jr.,  Greenfield  (Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege). 

North  Dakota.— 1918,  John  Rea  Baoher, 
Fargo  (Fargo  College). 

0^10.-1919,  Clark  L.  Mock,  Cleveland 
(Western  Reserve  University). 

Oklahoma.— 1918,  Thomas  O.  McLauj^h- 
lin,  East  Enid  (Phillips  University). 

Orei70i^— 1918,  Frank  Cudworth  Flint, 
Portland  (Reed  (College) ;  1919,  Stephen- 
son Smith,  Toppenish,  Wash.  (Reed  Col- 
lege). 

Pennsylvania, — 1919,  John  ^lurdock 
Clarke,  Philadelphia  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania). 

Rhode  Island.— 1919,  Marshall  N.  Ful- 
ton, Keokuk,  Iowa  (Brown  University). 

South  CaroUna.— 1918,  F.  P.  McGowan, 
jr.,  Laurens  (University  of  South  Caro- 
lina). 

Sauth  Dakota. — 1918,  Bryton  Barrnu, 
Sioux  Falls  (Sioux  Falls  College). 

Tenn€ssee.—1919,  William  Y.  Eliot, 
Nashville  (Vanderbilt  University). 

Texas.— 1918,  Joseph  D.  Doty,  Dallas 
(Southern  Methodist  University) ;  1919, 
George  F.  Thomas.  Clayton,  Kans. 
(Southern  Methodist  University). 

Utah.— 1918,  John  A.  V.  Davles,  .Salt 
Lake  City  (Princeton  University). 

Vennont. — 3919,  Boardman  Marsh  Kos- 
worth.  New  York  City  (University  of 
Vermont). 

y^r^wtOv— 1919,  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  jr. 
(University  of  Virginia). 

Washington. — 1918,  John  M.  Saunders, 
Rolling  Bay  (University  of  Washing- 
ton) ;  1919,  Ford  K.  Brown,  Seattle  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington ) . 

West  Virginia, — 1918,  Julian  Lamar 
Hagan,  Huntington  (West  Virginia  Uni- 
v(?r&lty). 

Wisconsin.— X91S,  Elwyn  Evans,  Co- 
lumbus Junction,  Iowa  (Beloit  College) ; 
1919,  I^  Roy  Burllnganie,  Madison  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin). 

Wyoming — ^1918,  Morgan  V.  Spicer, 
Borlreiey,  Calif.  (University  of  AVyo- 
ming). 
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TEACHING  SAFETY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


National  Safety  Coancil  Officer  Describes  St.  Louis  Plan — Safety  as  a  Positiy^ 

Force* 


How  safety  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  St  Louis  is  described  by  Albert  W. 
Whitney,  of  the  committee  on  education 
of  the  National  SafiBty  OoancU,  in  a 
statement  Just  issued. 

"What  has  been  done  in  St  Louis," 
snys  Mr.  Whitney,  "  is  to  use  the  child's 
knowledge  and  intuition  of  danger  and 
safety  as  a  part  of  that  body  of  experi- 
ence out  of  which  the  educational  me<dia- 
nlsm  is  to  be  made.  In  this  process 
safety  takes  its  place  only  as  one  of  a 
considerable  number  of  equally  impor- 
ant  interests.  Other  bodies  of  experi- 
ence which  arc  made  use  of  in  a  similar 
way  are  those  arising  out  of  the  child^s 
Interest  in  nature,  in  health,  in  school 
discipline,  In  eivlc  and  national  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  last  two  years  the 
absorbing  interests  connected  with  the 
war. 

Forming  HablU  of  Saf«  Condnct 

"  During  the  fii'st  four  grades  the  ef- 
fort is  particularly  directed  toward  the 
formation  of  habits  of  safe  conduct. 
Over  against  the  Intuitive  appreciation 
of  danger  are  developed  normal  reactions, 
which,  with  repetltioa,  become  established 
as  safe  habits.  In  these  early  grades  the 
dangers  treated  must  obviously  be  of  the 
simpler  type,  such  as  crossing  the  street, 
playing  with  matches,  and  getting  on  and 
off  of  cars.  The  dangers,  furthermore, 
ore  personal — ^the  action  of  the  child  tn 
general  is  directed  toward  his  own 
safety'.  In  the  following  grades  not  only 
are  dangers  of  greater  complexity  treat- 
ed, but  the  points  of  view  are  successively 
developed  in  the  child  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety'  of  his  immediate  associ- 
ates, and  of  the  community,  and  of  tiie 
nation.  In  otlier  words,  the  content  of 
the  idea  of  responsibUity  is  gradually  de- 
veloped outward  ftt>m  the  Individual 
himself,  so  as  finally  to  include  the  whole 
of  society. 

*'With  the  development  of  the  clilld's 
reasoning  powers,  the  emphasis  is  also 
shifted  from  tlie  inculcation  of  habits  to 
the  development  of  more  reasoned  be- 
havior. 

A«itlunetlc  and  Bftfety. 

"There  are  plenty  of  examples  in 
the  safety  field  for  arlthmeitlc  classes. 
The  statlfltics  of  accidents,  parti4mlarly 
the  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in  the 
field  of  industry  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  field  of  public  accidents,  especially 
in  connection  with  tcaffic,  lend  thems^ves 
admirably  not  oidy  to  examples  in  per- 
centage and  other  simpler  operations,  but 
to  a  treatment  by  means  of  graphs  which 
is  most  Interesting.    The  Interest  of  the 


children  in  tMs  work  and  its  educational 
value  are  unmistakable. 

"The  reading  classes  get  their  mate- 
rial largely  from  the  new^apers.  It  is 
needless  to  say  tliat  the  preventive  side 
is  emphasized  in  the  reading  as  well  as 
the  more  harrowing  tale  of  accidents 
themselves. 

"The  drawing  classes  find  a  live  in- 
terest in  the  illustration  of  accident  situ- 
ations and  in  the  preparation  of  slogans 
that  win  make  a  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

*'  The  geography  classes  concern  them- 
selves with  such  matters  as  the  life-sav- 
ing service  on  the  coast,  the  fire-hazard 
in  cities,  the  forest-fire  hazard,  and  other 
hazards  that  have  a  localized  Interest 

"The  nature  classes  study  the  safety 
motive  as  it  unfolds  Itself  in  the  various 
adaptations  of  animals  and  plants  to 
their  environment,  beaks  and  claws  for 
defense,  wings  and  swift  legs  for  escape, 
protective  coloring  for  concealment. 

"  The  xiDrk  is  carried  into  the  dramatic 
field,  first  by  means  of  a  series  of  tableaux 
and  seccmd  by  means  of  simple  plays, 
both  prepared  and  executed  by  the 
children. 

A  SFatem  mi  Stlf-G«rtnuB<at^ 

"Tlie  work  and  interest  do  not  stop, 
however,  with  what  is  purely  theoretieaL 
In  the  St  Louis  schools  there  has  been 
devel(^)ed,  not  strictly  a  sarstem  of  self- 
government,  but  an  advisory  system, 
which  works  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  school  authorltie&  This  is  worked 
through  a  series  of  committees  of  pupils 
tliat  have  to  do  with  all  the  school  Inter- 
ests in  which  the  children  may  be  prop- 
erly cencemed.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  one  of  the  frequent  luncheons 
of  the  chairmen  of  these  committees — 
children,  of  course,  and  can  testify  to  the 
eager  and  effective  and  practical  interest 
tlHLt  the  ^lildren  are  showing  in  the 
problem  of  developing  their  school  com- 
munity along  right  lines.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  committees  arc 
those  that  have  to  do  with  school  safety; 
for  Instance,  the  street  crossing  commit- 
tee, which  has  its  regular  school  police- 
men— children,  of  course — at  the  crossing 
each  day  to  help  to  direct  tralBc  and  to 
get  the  little  children  safely  across  the 
street.  On  school  picnics  the  safety  com- 
mute is  particularly  on  the  job  and 
takes  a  vivid  interest  in  seeing  that  noth- 
ing happens  to  mar  the  lia^ilness  of  tlie 
day. 

"To  recapitulate :  In  the  St  Louis 
plan  safety  Is  not  taught  as  an  additional 
subject,  it  Is  not  taught  as  a  bundle  of 
precepts,  but  It  Is  made  to  occupy  an 


organic  place  In  that  body  of  experi- 
ence which  la  used  as  the  medium  for 
teaching.** 

That  safety  has  its  positive  side  and 
ttat  the  positive,  rather  tbaa  the  nega- 
tive, should  be  emphasised  ia  one  of  B£c 
Whitley's  conclusions.    He  says : 

8tf«tr  a  Twv-SUai  Um. 

"  Safety  is  a  two-aided  idea.  But,  like 
most  people  with  two  faces,  It  presents 
only  one  to  the  public.  The  two  fiices 
are  "Safety  from"  and  "Safety  for." 
It  is  only  the  former  idea  that  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with. 

"  In  every  case  the  positive  face-  Is 
there,  though  bidden.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  our  life  that  Safety  comes 
to  us  usually  on  the  negative  side,  just 
as  the  newspapers  present  life  on  its 
seamy  side.  When  I  read  of  a  divorce  I 
must  remember  the  hundred  otiier  cases 
where  marriage  is  happy.  When  I  talk 
to  a  child  about  safety  from  falling  under 
the  car  wheels,  I  may  well  remind  biui 
that  he  Is  being  made  safe  for  a  happy 
and  isseful  life. 

"If  we  admit  that  Safety  has  this 
double  aspect,  then  we  recognize  that 
the  safety  movement  is  not  a  process  of 
deprivation,  but  a  process  of  substitution. 
It  does  .not  deprive  life  of  adventure,  but 
it  substitutes  a  worthy  adventure  for  a 
mean  adventure. 

"There  is  no  real  adventure  In  care- 
lessly losing  one's  life  under  car  wheels 
or  in  the  gears  of  a  machine.  It  is  a 
worthy  adventure  to  lose  one's  life  on  a 
battlefield  in  France  or  in  i^lotlng  a 
way  through  the  air  across  the  ocean. 

"  If  this  is  the  real  mission  of  Safety, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  school  instruction.  May  I 
remind  you  that  freedom,  that  liberty — 
those  words  that  have  kindled  a  hotter, 
more  sacred  fire  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  any  other  words  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  safety.  Freedom  from  tyranny 
Implies  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
happy  life. 

"  It  can  not  be  given  all  of  us  to  fight 
for  Freedom,  but  the  fight  for  Safety, 
the  fight  for  the  real  adventure,  the  fight 
for  a  life  that  shall  be  the  measure  of  a 
purpose  instead  of  the  marred  result  of 
purposeless  chance,  is  within  the  right 
of  us  all ;  it  should  be  particularly  with- 
in the  right  of  every  pupil  in  the  public 
schools." 


ONLY  TWELVE   DISSENTING 
VOTES. 

Tlie  city  of  Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
October  7  carried  an  election  with  only 
12  dissenting  votes  for  a  bend  Iflsne  ef 
9800,000  for  new  buildings— the  largest 
amount,  according  to  the  Nortli  Carolina 
High  School  Journal,  ever  voted  at  one 
time  for  school  purposes  by  any  North 
Carolina  municipality  or  county. 
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Education  in  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Republic,         [ 


'*  Art,  science,  and  their  teachings  shall 
be  free/*  begins  the  section  oh  education 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  German 
Republic. 

Other  sections  deal  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  nation,  "Territories"  (tlie  new 
designation.  Instead  of  States)  and  local 
communities  in  the  support  of  education ; 
tlio  training  of  teachers;  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  elementary  and  continuation 
schools ;  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  without  regard  to  economic  or 
social  condition;  private  schools — ^when 
allowed;  civics  and  moral  education; 
religious  Instruction ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  in  art  memorials. 

The  following  translation  of  the  sec- 
tion is  from  the  German  text  of  the  con- 
stitution as  published  by  Carl  Heymanns, 
Berlin,  and  fumi^ed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

Education  and  Schools. 

Art.  142.  Art,  science,  and  their  teach- 
ings shall  be  free.  The  State  accords  them 
protection  and  takes  part  in  promoting 
them. 

Art,  143.  The  education  of  the  young  is 
to  be  provided  for  through  public  insti- 
tutions. In  their  csstablishment  the  na- 
tion. Territories  and  local  communities 
win  cooperate. 

Teacher  training  is  to  be  regulated  on 
a  uniform  basis  for  the  nation  according 
to  the  generally  recognized  primipies  of 
liigher  education. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are 
to  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  State 
officials. 

AitT.  144.  The  entire  school  system  is 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State ; 
the  State  can  ask  the  local  communities 
to  take  part  in  it.  School  supervision  is 
to  be  exercised  by  technically  traineil  of- 
ficials with  administrative  abiUty. 

Abt.  145.  General  compulsory  attend- 
ance shall  prevail.  This  function  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  public  schools  with  at 
least  eight  school  years  and  the  supple- 
mentary continuation  schools  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year. 
Teaching  and  lesson  materials  in  the  pub- 
lic and  continuation  schools  shall  be  free. 
AnT.  146.  The  public  school  system  is 
to  be  organically  constructed.  Upon  a 
basif  school  for  all  there  Is  to  erected  the 
Intermediate  and  higher  school  system. 
In  planning  for  this  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem the  various  vocations  shall  be  the  de- 
termining factor,  and  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  to  a  given  school  shall  be  governed 
by  his  ability  and  his  inclination,  not  by 
bis  economic  position  or  the  religious 
faith  of  his  parents. 

Within  the  local  communities,  how- 
ever, upon  the  initiative  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  pubUc  schools  to  accord  with 
their  religious  belief  or  philosophy  of 
life  may  be  established,  provided  the  reg- 


ular educational  procedure  as  set  up  by 
paragraph  X  is  not  interfered  with. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  poor  circumstances  at 
the  Intermediate  and  higher  schools,  pub- 
lic means  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  Na- 
tion and  Territories,  local  communities 
with  special  scholarship  aids  for  those  re- 
garded as  adapted  for  education  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  schools,  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  course  of  study. 

Art.  147.  Private  schools  as  a  substi- 
tute for  public  schools  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  and  arc  subject  to  the 
territorial  laws.  Approval  Is  to  be  given 
when  the  private  schools  are  not  inferior 
to  the  puhlic  schools  In  their  alms  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  in  the  professional 
training  of  their  teaching  staff,  and  pro- 
vl<1ivl  a  division  of  the  pupils  according 
to  the  wealth  of  their  parents  is  not 
promoted.  Approval  Is  to  be  withheld 
when  the  economic  and  legal  status  of  the 
teachers  Is  not  sufficiently  guaranteed. 

Private  elementary  schools  are  only  to 
be  allowed  when  th^e  is  no  public  ele- 
uttsuuxvy  school  of  the  appropriate  denom- 
ination or  philosophy  In  the  community 
for  a  minority  of  those  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion whose  desires  have  to  be  considered 
according  to  article  146,  paragraph  2,  or 
where  the  educational  authorities  recog- 
nize a  special  peilagogical  interest. 

Exclusive  private  preparatory  schools 
(Vorschulon)  are  to  be  abolished. 

The  existing  law  will  continue  In  force 
for  private  schools  that  do  not  serve  as 
substitutes  for  the  public  schools. 

AuT.  148.  In  all  schools  moral  training, 
good  citizenship,  and  personal  and  voca- 
tional zeal  in  the  spirit  of  the  German 
people  and  international  reconciliation 
are  to  be  striven  for  In  all  the  schools. 

In  giving  Instruction  in  public  schools 
care  nuist  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  think  differently. 

Civics  and  Industrial  training  are  to  be 
regular  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools. 
Every  pupil  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  upon  completing  his  school 
work. 

The  system  of  education  for  all  the 
people,  including  the  people's  universi- 
ties, is  to  be  promoted  by  Nation,  Terri- 
tories, and  communities. 

Abt.  149.  Religious  instruction  is  to  be 
a  regular  subject  of  the  sch(M)ls,  except 
in  the  denominational  (secular)  schools. 
The  Imparting  of  religious  instruction 
will  be  regulated  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. It  will  be  given  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  religious  denominations 
concerned,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not  In- 
tc-rfere  with  the  State's  right  of  super- 
vision. 

The  imparting  of  religious  i»*tructlon 
and  the  utilizing  of  church  institutions 
are  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  participation  of  the  pupils  in  religious 
studies  and  in  church  festivals  and  other 
activities  is  left  to  those  who  have  the 
right  of  determining  the  child's  religious 
education. 

The  theological  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sities are  to  be  continued. 

Ajbt.  150.  The  monuments  of  art,  his- 
tory, and  nature,  as  well  as  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape,  are  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  the  State. 


It  will  be  the  business  of  the  nation  to 
prevent  German  art  possessions  from 
going  to  foreign  countries. 

A  NATIONAL  SALARY  SCALE  FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The  ever  increasing  unrest  among 
teachers  in  England,  brought  about  by 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  inadequate 
salary  scales,  have  in  recent  months 
caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  between 
the  teachers  and  the  education  authori- 
ties in  England.  Although  in  some  areas 
the  salary  scale  was  recently  revised  and 
an  approach  made  to  pay  tlie  teachers  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  departmental  committee  in 

1918,  in  others  the  raise  was  very  slow 
and  dilatory.  This  intensified  the  bad 
feeling  and  led  to  belief  that  the  only 
solution  for  the  Improvement  of  relations 
between  teachers  and  authorities  was  the 
establishment  of  a  national  scale  of  sal- 
aries, by  active  participation  of  the  edu- 
cation authorities  as  employers  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  as  employees. 
The  suggestion  came  from  Mr.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
was  equally  welcomed  by  the  association 
and  the  union.  This  resulted  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  standing  Joint  committee 
representative  of  associations  of  local  ed- 
ucation authorities  and  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
constituent  committee,  held  August  12, 

1919,  it  was  agreed  <1)  that  It  Is  desir- 
able to  provide  a  central  organization, 
representative  of  local  education  authori- 
ties and  teachers,  to  secure  the  orderly 
and  progressive  solution  of  the  salary 
problem  in  public  elementary  schools  by 
agreement,  on  a  national  basis,  and  its 
correlation  with  a  solution  of  the  salary 
problem  in  secondary  schools;  (2)  that 
for  this  purpose  a  standing  Joint  commit- 
tee of  representatives  of  local  education 
authorities  and  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  in  equal  numbers,  should  be 
constituted;  (3)  and  that  for  any  reso- 
lution of  the  committee  the  consent  of 
both  bodies  of  the  conpnittee  should  be 
required.  The  work  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, under  the  'chairmanship  of  Lord 
Burnham,  will  first  endeavor  to  frame  a 
provisional  minimum  scale  of  salaries  for 
elementary  schools.  It  is  expected  that 
at  a  certain  date  named  by  the  commit- 
tee ail  education  authorities  will  bring 
their  salaries  up  to  the  committee's  scale, 
which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
to  be  8peclfle<l.  The  study  is  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  middle  of  December.  I'utll 
that  time  no  teachers'  strike.  It  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  supported  by  tho  union. 
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INDIANA  STATE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT URGES  HELP  FOR  MODERN 
HEALTH  CRUSADE. 

•'With  the  passing  of  each  year  the 
1)00(1  of  proper  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  school  child  becomes  more  and  more 
evident,"  says  State  Supt  L.  N.  Hines  In 
a  letter  to  the  school  superintendents  of 
Indiana. 

"  In  some  cities  of  the  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation, there  has  been  instituted  in  both 
public  and  private  scliools  what  is  known 
as  the  modem  health  crusade — a  move 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  pupil  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  hygiene,  serv- 
ing to  ward  off  the  ills  common  to  chil- 
dren. 

"  The  Indiana  Tuberculosis  Association 
will  begin  Its  campaign  December  1  for 
the  sale  of  27,000,000  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas seals.  It  is  with  the  money  derived 
from  this  campaign  that  the  fresh  air  and 
healtli  work  in  the  State  schools  is  being 
carrietl  through.  You  are  cordially  re- 
quested to  confer  with  your  county  anti- 
tuberculosis association  and  work  out  a 
program  whereby  your  cooperation  will 
hell)  in  this  campaign. 


FEDERAL  EXTENSION  WORK 
ASKED. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

citizens  with  the  right  of  suffrage  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  of  active  citizen- 
ship arc  more  numerous,  complex,  and 
fllfTicult  than  over  before  in  our  history, 
and  tliat  few  of  these  have  had  any  ade- 
qiuite  Instruction  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  in  regard  to  the  vital 
l»rol)lems  with  which  they  must  deal. 
T.CSS  tlinn  one- third  of  them  have  had  any 
hl.trh-school  education  and  less  tlian  ono- 
olghth  have  graduated  from  a  high  scliool. 

School-Directed  Home  Gardening. 

SiHiio  of  the  other  rocommendations 
are  as  follows: 

A  much  larger  appropriation  for  the 
division  of  school-directed  home  garden- 
ing. The  proiier  education  of  many  mil- 
lions of  children,  and  even  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  attending  school  at  all  during 
the  years  in  which  attendance  at  school 
Is  most  valuable,  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  general  adoption  of  the 
work  which  the  bureau  is  promo  tins: 
through  this  division.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  in  the  l)u- 
reau  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  In 
this  subject  to  visit  all  cities,  towns,  :ui(l 
manufacturing  villages  in  the  country, 
advise  with  their  school  officials  and 
teachers,  and  assist  in  directing  the  work 
of  teachers  until  the  plan  is  well  enough 
understood  and  there  are  enough  trainee! 


teachers  so  that  the  work  in  any  city  or 
town  may  go  on  without  outside  direc- 
tion, or  until  the  several  States  have 
made  provision  for  the  direction  of  the 
work  from  their  offices  of  education.  The 
enactment  of  child-labor  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  In  mills,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries must  result  In  enforced  Idleness  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
and  In  unnecessary  hardships  to  them 
and  their  parents  unle&s  there  be  found 
for  them  some  form  of  suitable  employ- 
ment economically  profitable  and  at  the 
same  time  educational.  Results  obtained 
through  home  and  school  gardening  con- 
firm the  belief  that  both  economically  and 
educationally  this  Is  one  of  the  very  best 
forms  of  employment  for  children  be- 
t\A'een  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years.  Re- 
sults of  the  increased  work  of  this  di- 
vision made  possible  by  an  allotment 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  of  $50,000  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  endefl  June 
30,  1918,  and  an  allotment  of  $200,000 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  most  clearly 
its  value  for  production  and  education. 
If  this  work  can  be  continued  on  this 
scale  for  a  few  years  more  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  come  to  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  work 
of  cities,  towns,  and  Industrial  vlUages,« 
thus  enriching  the  educational  life  of 
boys  and  girls  of  these  communities  by 
an  element  otherwise  Impossible  for 
them. 

Rarol  and  Indutriid  Edaeation. 

An  Increase  in  the  number  of  special- 
ists and  assistants  in  ruiiil  eilucation  and 
industrial  education.  The  few  specialLsts 
now  employed  In  these  subjects  are 
wholly  unable  to  do  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  work  neeiled.  States  are  ask- 
ing for  expert  advice  In  regard  to  school 
legislation  and  the  improvement  of  their 
school  systems.  States,  counties,  and 
local  c<»mmunlties  want  comprehensive 
and  detailed  school  surveys.  There  Is 
need  and  demand  Tor  such- general  and 
authoritative  studies  of  scliool  admfitfis^ 
t ration,  i»ourses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  adaptation  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
communities  which  they  servo  as  can  be 
made  effectively  only  by  a  large  group 
of  men  and  women  of  the  best  ability 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  pa.ssage  of  the 
Federal  vocation  act — the  so-called 
Smith-Hughes  Act — and  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation relieves  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  a  certain  extent  of  resixmsibllity  In 
regard  to  vocational  education  In  certain 
classes  of  schools  and  for  certain 
classes  of  persons,  but  at  the  same  time 


it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  the  bureau  should  do  for  voca- 
tional education  in  other  schools  and  for 
other  classes  of  iiersons  and  adds  in 
large  measure  to  Its  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  these  subjects. 

The  addition  of  two  or  three  specialist.s 
to  the  division  of  commercial  education 
for  the  Investigation  of  problems  of  com- 
mercial education  and  to  assist  in  making 
plans  and  finding  means  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  young  people  for  participation 
in  the  larger  commercial  life  upon  whlcli 
the  country  Is  now  entering.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  tlio 
United  States,  because  of  the  war  and 
for  other  reasons  more  permanent,  makes 
the  needs  of  this  division  more  pressing 
than  when  It  was  first  recommended  some 
years  ago. 

School  Sanitation  and  Hjvlcne. 

More  adequate  provision  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  promotion  of  school  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  and  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  development  of  pupils.  More 
than  20,000,000  children  spend  a  good 
part  of  their  time  each  year  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  United  States. 
They  come  to  these  schools  that  tliey  may 
gain  preparation  and  strength  for  life. 
In  numy  of  the  schools  the  lieatlng,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  and  other  means  of  sani- 
tation are  so  poor  that  Instead  of  gain- 
ing strength  for  life  they  have  the  seeds 
of  disease  and  death  sown  in  their  sys- 
tems*. In  many  other  schools  the  daily 
regimen  Is  such  as  to  cause  the  children 
to  lose  a  very  large  per  cent  of  that  which 
they  might  gain  with  a  better  regimen. 
From  State,  county,  and  city  school  offi- 
cers, in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  thou- 
sands of  requests  come  to  the  bureau  for 
information  and  advice  In  regard  to  these* 
matters.  The  bureau  should  be  able  to 
give  accurate  Information  and  sound  ad- 
vice regarding  various*  phases  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  establishment  of  liealth  ami 
right  health  habits  and  the  best  typos 
of  physical  education  must  1)0  conslderwl 
most  lmi)ortant  and  vital  factors  in  any 
education  that  is  to  fit  for  life.  Pro- 
-^sion  for  such  games,  plays,  drills,  ami 
other  exercises  as  will  develop  physical 
strength,  bodily  control,  and  endurance 
is  essential  to  the  .schools  of  any  nation 
that  would  maintain  for  all  its  citizens 
a  high  degree  of  preimredness  for  the 
duties  both  o^  peace  and  of  war.  Facts 
revealed  by  the  physical  examination  of 
volunteers  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  of  seloctcKl  men  in  the  Army  show 
most  clearly  the  need  for  this  service. 

To  Stady  Citj  Scbool  AdmtniBtration. 

The  addition  of  several  speciali.*«ts  and 
assistants  in  the  (livlsiou  of  city-scluH»I 
ndmini.stration   for   the  Investigation    of 
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IvrobleBis  of  ednattion  and  GMrliodl:  admin' 
isl^Fntion  in  cllsles  and  towns,  Tlie  dr£fit 
o£  po{Hi4atlon  to  the  cities  and  towns  eon- 
tinoes,  and  the  proportion  of  uxton 
popniatlon  to  mral  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Almost  one-half^  of 
the  children  of  the  United  Stales 
iitnv  li^v^  in  cities,  towns,,  and  densely 
lapidated  suburben  couimonltles;  In 
seme  sections  of  the  country  a  very  laf^e 
proportion,  of  these  cliildrea  are  the  chli-' 
drcn.  of  ISorelgn-bom  parents.  All  this 
adds  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
the  problems  of  dty-school  administra- 
tion, especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Many 
hundreds  of  requests  for  advice  and  in** 
formation  in  regard  to  these  problems 
come  to  the  bureau  every  year.  Within 
the  last  few  year»  requests  have  come  tb 
the  bureau  for  comprehensive  cdncotional 
surveys  in  dozens  of  cities,  and  many 
other  cities  have  appealed  to  other  agen* 
des  for  woiic  of  this  kind  because  their 
superintend^ts  and  boards  of  education 
knew  that  this  bureau  was  not  equipped 
as  it  should  be  to  de  this  work.  If  the 
right  edueation  of  the  12,000,000  children 
who  live  In  cities  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  then  this  buireau 
should  be  enabled  to  do  effieetlTely  ISiese 
thingB  whiel^  no  otlier  agency  can  do  to 
assist  the  school  oiBcers  and  teaehers  of 
these  dtles  in  maldng  the  work  of  tbelr 
sehoei»  more  efEective.  a?he  large  and 
increasing  numbec  of  requests- for  com^ 
prehenaive  surveys  of  city-school  systems 
and  for  advice  and  assistance- In  the  re* 
adjuslnneat  of  courses  <^  study  and  in 
regard  to  other  phases  of  city-sdiooi  ad- 
ministration make  it  necessary  for  the 
bureau  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  this 
division  more  effectively  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  respect  of  school  officers  Interested 
In  this  very  large  and  important  part  of 
our  school  system  as  a  reliable  and  ef- 
foctlve  agency  for  information,  advice, 
and  assistance. 

Ezo0pliMial  CMIdvcii. 
TJie  establishment  of  a  division  with 
spedalista  and  assistants  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  education  of  escepti<mfd 
children.  There  are  In  the  United  States 
more  than  2,000^000  children  whose  edu- 
cation requires  means  varying  widely 
from  those  in  common  use  for  the  educa- 
tion of  normal  children.  This  includes 
subnormal  children,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  crippled,  theineorrigible,  the  diseased, 
and  those  whose  superiority,  general  or 
specLKc,  makes  it  desirable  that  they  be 
given  spedal  opportunities  in  particular 
subjects  or  for  general  promotion.  These 
children  are  to  ba  found  in  cities,  towns, 
and  mral  communities  alike,  and  all 
school  officers  and.  teachers  have  to  deal 
with  them.  The  bureau  of  Blucation  can 
not  be  considered  as  performing  its  di^eB 
to  all  the  population  with  impartiality 


untlLit  has  in  its  snrvice  maa  and  women 
who  can  give  acenra^e  inidRinitloo:  and 
h^pfUl  advice  in  regard'  to  the  edueation 
of  these  diiidren. 

In  BthaU  of  Bmu  Bdn«a4lo». 

A  careful  and  thorough'  investigation 
as  to  the  means  of  better  education  of 
children  in  their  homes  and  the  dfs- 
sonination  of  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  the  early  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  education  of  children  in  the 
home  and  for  the  better  cooperation  of 
home  and  school  in  the  education  of  chil- 
drmi-  of  school  age.  Children  of  t^ 
United  Sfotes  are  in  school  liess  tlua  4 
per  cent  of  their  time  from  birtU  t»  21. 
The  home  is  the  ptintai^.  and  funda- 
mental edumamial-  institution*  Sdiools 
and  otiier  aigencies  are  only  secondary. 
If  education  in  tba  home  toMB,  no  other 
agency  can  make  good  the  fhiiure.  With 
our  changing  dviliaation  and  social  and 
industrial  life,  there  is  need  for  merre 
careful  study  of  education  in  the  home. 
The  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
National'  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  by  which=  woi^  of 
this  kind  had  been  maintained  on  a 
small  scale  until  the  1st  of  July  of  tlds 
year,  is  no  longer  legal.  Congress  should 
make  on  appropriation  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  it  to  be  continued  and  largely 
extended.  If  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  educational  ezteBsion,  as  recommend- 
ed elsewhere,  this  worls  mij^t  wvll  1>o 
Included  with  that. 

Illiteracy  and  A—ricaniaatioiu 

Provision  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
education  of  adult  flfiterotes  and?  the  dis- 
semination of  infbrmatloh  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaehing  Hllterate  men  and 
women  to  read  and  write  and  of  extending 
tlie  meager  education  of  those  who  were 
denied  the  advantages  of  the  schools  in 
their  childhood  and  youth.  According 
to  ttie  census  of  IfKtO,  there  wtere  in  the 
United  States  more  than  5,500,000  illiter- 
ate men  and  women  and  children  over 
the  age  when  they  may  be  expected  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  public  schools, 
and  there  were  many  millions  more 
barely  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
illitei*acy  is  a  burden  to  society  and  a 
menace  to  State  and  Nation.  Within 
the  past  few  years  much  Interest  in  the 
removal  of  this  burden  has  developed, 
and  from  all  sides  come  i^eqnests  for  as- 
sistance of  many  kinds  from  this  bureau. 
The  ref^nse  to  the  little  attention  which 
this  bureau  has  been  able  to  give  to  this 
subject  indicaleB  thOit  Statesi  local'  con- 
munitieSf  individualsi  and  benevoieBt  so- 
cieties are  ready  to  cooperate  heoBtilF. 
with  the  Federal  Gov^nunent  in  «aj^ 
reasonable  plans  wliicli  may  be  deviaeA 
and  presented  for  this  purpose.  i 


The  woriE^  of  instrueting  persons  of 
foreign  birtb  in  the  Shig^iati  langimge  and 
ill  tile  geosrapby,  history,  ideahi,  Indus- 
trial requirNnnuts,  and  mannera  and  cus- 
toais:  of  our  country — the  work  generally 
known  as  Amcricauiaation — ^is  so  very 
iiMpertant  that  it  should  be  promoted, 
both  by  national  and  State  aid.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  between 
tidrteoiiand  Sibeea  milUxms  (^persons  of 
^reign  birth.  Of  these  aipproximately 
6^000^000  can  not  read,  write,  or  speak 
the  B&fl^h  language,,  astd  approximately 
2,500^000  of  them  can  not  Bead  or  wilto  in 
any  language;  Such- a  large  proportion  of 
our  population  unassimilated  constitutes 
a  constant  menace.  With  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  assist  in  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  State  and  local 
supervisors  and  funds  for  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts under  its  immediate  direction,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  could  promote  effec- 
tively this  work  of  Amerlcanixation,  so 
vitally  important  to  the  strength  and  wel- 
tBLve^  of  the  Nation.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  now  iiendfng  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress tor  the  appropriation  of  ^4,250,000 
a  year  for  seven  years  for  tlie  purpose 
of  enatding  the  Federal  €k>vernment 
through  this  bureau  to  cooperate  with 
the  several  States  in  this  and  in  the 
teaching  of  natlTe-bom  illiterate  men  and 
women  would  have  results  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  bill  may  become  law. 

The  value  of  stereopticon  aadt  stereo- 
scopic slides,  movkig^ieture  films,  and 
phonographic  records  in  sehool  instruc- 
tion and  for  extension  education  through 
community  organizations,  women's  clubs> 
and  other  societies  is:  well  establislied, 
and  there  is  need  and  an  ioereacdng:  de^ 
mand  for  a  central  agency  for  the  pn> 
duction  ami  circulation  of  such  slides, 
films,  and  records.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, in  cooperation  with  State  and  city 
departments  of  education  and  institu- 
tfons'  of  hij^er  learning,  might  render  an 
invaluable  service  in  this  field  at  small 
oust.  The  eagerness  witly  which  univer- 
sity extension  divisions  and  other  edcua- 
tionaf  extension  agencies  have  responded 
to  the  bureau's  offer  of  cooperation  in  the 
obtaining  and  dIstrWsution  of  five  or  six 
ndHioft  feet  of  films,  mostly  war  and 
public4iealth  films,  indicate  what  might 
be  done  with  an  adequate  appropriation 
fbr  this  purpose. 

The  vaioe  of  and  need  for  community 
eegaaiflaUanv  especially  in  rural  com- 
mwilties^  beeome-  constantly  more  ap» 
poveat*  and;  interest  in  the  subject  has 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    The 
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experience  of  three  years  lias  showu  that 
such  organizatiou  can  be  promoted  most 
effectively  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
cooperation  witli  State  departments  of 
education.  A  community  organization  In 
every  school  district  in  the  United  States 
and  their  Territories  and  possessions 
would  be  incalculably  valuable  for  the 
period  of  reconstruction  following  the 
war.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the 
bureau  for  this  work  be  largely  increased. 
If  the  appropriation  recommended  for 
the  Division  of  Educational  Extension  in 
th(»  bureau  is  made,  this  work  of  com- 
nnniity  organization  should  be  included 
under  it. 

For  a  Study  of  Negro  Edacation. 

All  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  its  work  of  studying 
the  prablems  of  the  education  of  Negroes 
in  the  Unitetl  States  and  the,  education 
ol'  backward  peoples  In  the  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States*. 
The  adaptation  of  the  means  of  education 
to  these  people  involve  many_  difficult 
problems  to  the  solution  of  which  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  been  given, 
but  without  whose  solution  much  of  the 
money  expended,  both  from  public  and 
private  sources,  for  schools,  and  .other 
means  of  their  education  will  be  lost 
nnd  their  development  and  progress 
greatly  retarded.  When  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  for  tlie  reestabUshment  of 
the  Division  for  the  Education  of  Ne- 
groes and  Backward  Peoples  the  man 
recommended  in  section  10  of  tlieSe  rec- 
ommendations to  give  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture for  Negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  might  well  be  attachetl  to  this 
division  instead  of  to  the  Division  of 
Higher  Education. 

School  Board  Serrice  Division. 

A»^  appropriation  of  $40,000  a  year  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  con- 
tinue the  School  Board  Service  Division, 
established  and  maintained  through  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  help 
of  an  allotment  from  the  President's  fund 
for  the  national  security  and  defense,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  city  and  coimtry  schools  and 
boards  of  trustees  of  universities*,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  and  technical 
schools  In  finding  teachers  of  the  grade 
nnd  kind  that  are  sought  from  the  coun- 
try at  large  rather  than  from  local  com- 
munities. The  emergency  for  the  relief 
of  which  this  division  was  established 
is  now  and  will  remain  for  several  years 
almost  as  great  as  it  was  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  return  of  men  from  the  Army 


and  of  men  and  women  from  the  indus- 
tries connected  with  the  war.  Tiie  great 
industrial  development  which  must  fol- 
low the  establishment  of  peace  and  the 
unusually  high  wages  paid  in  the  Indus- 
tries will  continue  to  attract  many  teach- 
ers from  the  schools,  and  even  when  con- 
ditions have  become  more  normal  there 
will  still  be  great  neetl  for  the  service 
which  only  such  an  agency  as  this  can 
render. 

Scientiftc  Expcrimonts  in  Education. 

Means*  to  enable  the  bureau  to  co- 
operate with  schools  of  education  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  normal 
schools,  and  witli  city  and  countj'  school 
s^'stems  in  making  important  investiga- 
tions and  definite  experiments  in  ele- 
mentary' and  secondary  school  education 
under  sx:'ientific  control.  There  is  as 
much  need  for  .scientific  experiments  in 
education  as  there  is  for  such  experi- 
ments In  agriculture  or  engineering.  Al- 
though we  are  spending  annually  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  public 
education,  we  have'  little  accurate  and 
definite.  I^nowled^e  about  the  value-^ttf 
various,  forms  of  education  rtnd.  metluKjs 
of  teaching,  and  we  can  have  little  more 
until  provision  is  made  for  such  s'cien- 
tific  .exjperjinents  as  are  here  .loKHcaied. 
With  a:c9inparatlvely  small  amoUQit;  of 
money  tlw  bureau  might  obtaiu  tlie  co- 
operation of  individuals,  institutions,  ^and 
boards  of  education  in  making  important 
investigations  and  experiments  in  educa- 
tion not  otherwise  possible  without  much 
larger  expenditures. 

Means  to  enable  the  Bureau- of  Educ- 
tion to  cooperat-e.  \ylth  State. and  county 
school.  oiFicers  In  estafollishihg  and  inain- 
tainiog  mbdel  rural  .jschoolsfDr  tbe  flur- 
pose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  suHr 
forms  of  rural  school  organization,  man- 
agement, courses  of  study,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  maj'  appear  to  be  most 
desirable  to  be  incorporated  In  tlie  rural 
schools  of  the  several  States  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States. 

An  Edttcational  Bnildinr. 

For  the  work  which  the  bureau  now 
does  more  room  Is  needed,  and  still 
more  will  be  needed  as  its  stafl:  of  ex- 
perts and  clerks  is  increased.  There  is 
now  need  for  more  and  better  arranged 
space  for  the  bureau's  library,  which  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  Na- 
tion needs  an  educational  museum,  a 
kind  of  perpetual  educational  exhibit,  in 
which  there  may  be  found  at  any  time, 
properly  arranged  and  catalogued,  typi- 
cal courses  of  study,  samples  of  school 
furniture,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
specimens  of  school  work,  plans  ami  pho- 
tographs of  buildings  and  grounds,  and 


\^'faatever  else  may^be  lielpful  in  enabling 
students  of  education  and  school  officers 
and  teachers  to  gain  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  purposes, 
methods,  and  i*esults  of  education  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  assist  them  in 
forming  ideas  for  the  improvement  of 
their  own  schools  and  school  work.  This 
museum  should,  of  course,  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
should  constitute  an  assential  part  of  its 
equipment.  The  work  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  of  which 
the  (Commissioner  of  Education  is  a 
member,  is  so  closely  related  to  that  of 
this  bureau  that  it  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  both  of  tlie  board  and  of  the 
bureau  if  they  were  housed  in  the  same 
building,  so  that  they  might  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  same  library  and  communicate 
easily  \rtth  each  other;  and  there  are 
other  important  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  could  be  carried  on  more  ef- 
fectively under  the  same  conditions.  I 
therefoi-e  renew  the  recommendations 
contained  in  previous  statements  that 
plans  be  consideretl  at  once  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  that  will  afford  ample 
i*oom  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  and 
allied  a(!tlvitles  of  the  Government,  house 
the  bureau's  library,  and  furnish  ample 
room  for  such  collections  of  materials  as 
tikose  imehtioned  above.  It,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  entirely  proper  that  such  a  build- 
ing be  erected  in  memorial  of  the  patri- 
otic services  rendered  by  the  schools  and 
their  teachers  and  pupils  during  the  great 
war;  aud  these  teachers  and  children 
might  well  be  permitted  to  contribute  to 
tVe  cost  of  the  building. 


Additions  to  the  Ba» 


I'a  Parco. 


.'  The  commissioner  i-enews  his  recom- 
mendation for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  chief  clerk,  editor,  statistician,  spe- 
cialists In  higher  education,  and  other 
specialists;  removal  of  the  limit  on 
amount  of  salaries  which  may  be  paid 
from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
rural  industrial  education  and  school 
hygiene;  an  assistant  commissioner  and 
a  private  secretary;  an  assistant  editor; 
a  specialist  in  foreign  and  domestic  sys- 
tems of  education  and  an  assistant  in 
foreign  systems  of  education;  two  addi- 
tional collectors  and  compilers  of  sta- 
tistics; a  comparatively  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  clerical  and  other  em- 
ployees; a  small  appropriation  to  equip 
the  bureau  with  mo<lern  labor-saving  de- 
vices; an  increased  appropriation  for 
traveling  expenses;  larger  editions  of 
bureau  documents,  and  additional  spe- 
cialists in  higher  education,  including 
education  in  universities,  colleges, 
schools  of  technology,  schools  of  profes- 
sional education,  and  normal  schools. 
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ASKS  THE  AID  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  COLLECTING 
CENSUS. 


Appeal  Stresses  Significance  of  Forthcoming  Count  of  Nation's 
Population  and  Resources — ^Work  Begins  January  2. 


Teachers  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  Census  Office 
to  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  is 
accurately  and  promptly  carried  out.  A  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Commerce  says : 


STATES  ORGANIZING  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
EXTENSION. 


Show  Active  Interest  in  Kindergarten  Campaign — State 
Teacher  Associations  Cooperating. 


"  The  Census  begins  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1920.  It  takes  place 
every  10  years,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  will  be  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  first  having 
been  taken  in  1790,  130  years 
ago. 

"  Enumerators  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose  will  go  from  house 
to  house  to  obtain  the  answers 
to  the  questions  on  the  census 
schedules,  as  prescribed  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  law  im- 
poses penalties  for  refusing  to 
answer  or  giving  answers 
known  to  be  false.  At  the 
same  time  the  enumerators  are 
under  oath  not  to  reveal  the 
answers  to  any  one  except  the 
officials  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  information  will  be  treated 
as  confidential.  It  will  be  used 
for  statistical  purposes  only. 
No  names  will  be  published  In 
connection  with  the  census,  and 
no  data  will  be  given  out  re- 
garding any  individual  or  his 
affairs." 

The  census  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty- for  purposes  of  taxation 
or  with  the  collection  of  taxes, 
national,  state,  or  local,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  ex- 
plains. "It  will  not  be  used  for  any  such  purposes,  or  for 
deportation  proceedings;  extradition  measures;  Army  or  Navy 
conscription;  compulsory  school  attendance;  child-labor  law 
prosecutions;  quarantine  regulations;  or  In  any  way  affecting 
the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  any  person. 

"It  Ik  hoped  that  teachers  will  make  this  clear  to  the  school 
children  and  to  their  parents. 

**  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  harmed  by  answering  the  census 
questions,'*  says  the  Department  of  Commerce.     "The  public 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AHD  THE  CENSUS. 

Teachers  and  school  officials,  and  the  children  in 
the  schools  as  well,  can  help  the  Oovemment  with 
the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  which 
begins  January  2,  1920,  by  making  clear  to  all  the 
people  in  the  community  how  important  the  census 
work  is. 

The  enumeration  of  the  population  during  a  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  always  presents  numerous 
difficulties — among  them  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  particularly  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
extraction,  that  their  answers  to  the  enumerator's 
questions  will  cause  increased  taxation,  legal  en- 
tanglements or  other  consequences  injurious  to  their 
welfare.  The  schools  can  assist  materially  in  quiet- 
ing such  unfounded  fears  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quaint all  persons  with  the  main  questions  included 
in  the  census  schedules. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  school-teachers 
will  see  the  opportunity  presented  them  as  public 
servants  who  come  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of 
people  to  correct  any  erroneous  opinions  about  the 
census  which  they  may  hear.  It  is  no  less  earnestly 
hoped  that  school  children  will  convey  to  their  homes 
the  information  that  taking  the  census  is  a  gigantic 
task  that  can  only  be  successfully  carried  out  if  all 
the  people  cooperate  by  giving  the  census  enumerator 
correct  and  complete  answers  to  all  questions. 

p.  P.  CIAXTOH, 
Commi88loner  of  Eduoation. 


An  aggressive  campaign  for  kindergarten  extension 
through  State  organization  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  and  already  a  number  of  States 

have  reported  vigorous 
local  campaigns  under  way. 

Virginia,  through  Its  State 
Teachers'  Association  meeting 
at  Richmond,  November  26, 
passed  a  resolution  dissolving 
two  separate  organizations 
that  had  been  in  existence  and 
establishing  In  their  stead  an 
organization  "  which  shall  have 
as  Its  aim  the  education  of 
children  from  4  to  8  years  of 
age."  By  this  union  It  Is 
hoped  the  kindergarten  will 
gain  strength  through  a  closer 
organization  with  the  primary, 
and  the  primary,  by  Its  con- 
nection with  the  kindergarten, 
"will  gain  freedom  for-  work 
and  the  equipment  needed  to 
carry  out  that  freedom." 

In  New  York  a  tentative 
organization  on  a  State-wide 
basis  has  been  set  up.  Ai 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
various  counties  adopted  a 
temporary  constitution  provid- 
ing for  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Kindergarten 
Association  Section  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  purpose  is  defined 
as  "the  unification  of  the 
kindergarten  forces  for  the 
extension  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  throughout  the  State."  The  membership  is  to  include 
all  local  and  county  organizations,  and  each  organization  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  delegate  at  large  and  an  additional  delegate 
for  each  10  membera 

This  tentative  constitution  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  before  it  can 
be  formally  adopted  and  become  final.  Luella  A.  Palmer,  in 
charge  of  the  extension  campaign  In  the  State,  pointed  out  the 
present  importance  of  reviving  Interest  In  tiie  klnder:;.u-ten. 
Letters  from  superintendents  and  klndergartners  shou-,  she  says. 
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the  need  tor  a  caiapalgn  In  her  State  tbftt 
will  maJie  people  understand  the  Telne 
of  the  l£lnd«rgttrten. 

The  program  of  the  klndergart^i  ex- 
tension c«iBpai0D  of  the  bureau  lia».so 
far  involved  geoeral  letters  to  Wnder- 
gartners  in  all  the  States,  together  with 
n  munber  of  definite  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion Olid  a  blank  on  which  to  record  re- 
siril»;  a  sertee  »f  leaflets,  «w*  as  "  Kin- 
dergarten legislatloa  ia  GaU£eniiA»" 
*'  Suggestions  as  to  formatloix  Oif  State 
Kindergarten  Associations,"  **How  to 
arouse  Interest  in  the  klndergftrtes,"  etc. ; 
and  inteoyslve  foUowsp  work  ia  a  few 
States  where  the  kindergarten  leaders 
have  developed  effective  machinery  for 
active  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
rMLu  of  BdnPftiHeB  and  tte  Stete  dqpftrt- 
ments  of  education. 

lo  his  letter  to  kio^rgarten  teaclieas 
announcing  the  campaign  for  kinder- 
garten extension  Commlsatoner  Claxton 
aald: 

^^Ifi  tto  ligM  9i  tibe  froMmt  kinder- 
garten situation  in  thla  country  every 
klndergartai  teadier  bears  a  twofold  re- 
aponsfbtllty — ^to  be  an  effective  teaclier  ki 
her  own  school  and  oommunrty,  and  to 
become  a  center  fbr  kindergarten  exten- 
sion. 

"Some  of  you  tea.dti  in  large  etties 
where  the  kindergarten  is  iSrmly  estab- 
lished in  th«  school  system ;  but  not  so 
rery  fiir  from  the  borders  of  your  city 
are  places  where  the  work  is  still  on  triaL 
Some  of  you  tench  In  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages;  but  in  your  nelghboriiood 
are  commtmltiea  without  even  one  kliid^- 
garten  class.  I  know  many  of  you  are 
already  trying  to  better  these  condltfons 
and  are  woriclng  either  as  indiTldualA  or 
as  memi»ers  of  an  association ;  but  yon, 
no  doubt,  reallxe  a  need  for  more  con- 
certed efemt.  With  tills  need  in  mind,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  ts  undertaking  a 
campafgn  for  kindergarten  extension,  feel- 
ing assured  of  the  active  support  of  the 
ktedergartners  of  the  eofintry.** 


TRADE   UNION    COLLEGE    IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Trade  Union  College,  under  the 
auspices  aAd  eontrol  of  trade  unions  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  vksinlty,  was 
opened  at  Washingtxm,  November  2.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  eoUege  is  *'  to  provide  edn- 
catlonal  oppertoBitiefl  for  those  who  woric 
jGor  a  Uvelihood." 

The  fall  and  winter  term  began  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  ctaMses  are  on  a  two-hour 
basis — one  hour  for  lecture  and  one  for 
di«(■lI^:s40tl>  Courses  so  far  announced  in- 
clude   English    compoi^tion.    Industrial 


SUGGSSIiONS  TO  KXNBERGARTEN  TBACHEBS. 


1.  That  emy  XifJf*[*'^^''  Immbw  n  member  of  an  ttsociaiiion  of 
kindergartners.  If  no  such  organization  exists  in  your  comnmHity,  form 
a  elnb  of  penmur  wbo  ease  about  ebStitrest;  nmte  yoiir  efforts  with  those 
of  ottst  Uatefaxten  dnba  m  Hm  Slate,  and  thus  organize  a  Stote  aaio- 
aiatioA.  A  ^ab  ^  5^  M^  «r  U^  poo^  m  of  far  gnat^  Talw  is  a  Mi^b<Hr- 
IbMd  thft&  the  same  Bamber  of  people  woidomg^  iadiTidsaUy. 

2.  That  kindergartners  do  all  in  their  powor  to  aecare  in  their  respec- 
tive States  legislation  favorable  to  kindergarten  extension. 

3.  That  kindergarteners  become  responsible  for  inserting  news  itema 
aad  kindergarten  articles  in  loeal  newspapers,  and  that  they  diztzibate 
literature  at  local,  county,  and  State  fairs,  and  at  educational  conventions 
and  institutes. 

4.  That  every  dnb  of  kindergartneia  provide  itself  with  a  set  of  lan- 
tern slide  piotnxes  of  kindei^^en  activities,  charts,  and  graphs,  and  lend 
these  to  extension  workers  in  the  State. 

5.  That  kindergartners  cooperate  closely  with  other  organizations  and 
request  a  place  for  the  kindergarten  on  the  program  of  every  local,  dis- 
tiiol,  and  State  meeliBg  at  Women's  Clubs,  Cengiesa  of  IKothexa,,  Sunday 
School  workers,  etc.  Make  an  effort  to  have  the  kiadeagwrti 
in  tiie  progiMB  of  the  general  session  of  the  Staie  Teaflteeif 
every  year. 

6*  That  a  demonstration  kindergarten  ii  an  effective,  because  concrete, 
way  of  pstfving  the  worth  of  the  system.  In  pioneer  days  Xindergjarten 
Associations  supported  free  kindergartens  in  ordnr  to  pave  the 
paUie  aslMMl  elaises.  Fiotteer  methoda  are  still  needed, 
and  wemmt  are  still  willing  to  perform  this  scrviee.  KindaifaitBen 
should  eneouzage  the  formation  of  such  associations,  respond  to  refuests 
to  speak  before  giwnpa  U  people,  and  owltiiie  for  them  a  coarse  of  action. 

7.  That  kindfflEgfljtnns  eneonraga  yoaaf  women  to  prepare  themiefarea 
for  kEBdeigarten  teaching.  Comndered  as  preparation  for  homiamakiBg 
and  motherhood,  or  a9  a  profession,  kindergarten  tnunflig  has  mote  to 
offbr  a  young  woman  than  any  other  form  of  qpeeialized  education. 

In  connection  with  eadi  aaa^tion  indieated  above,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
oatian  wBl^  on  nsf neet^  famish  helpfnl  material. 


hygiene,  modem  literature,  law  (biatory 
and  system  of  the  common  law>  taduatrial 
dfivelopaient,  eeoiioi9ies»  political  aeimice, 
history  of  the  labor  aioveisent^  and  cmv 
rent  labor  qufstkaaa.  Other  eomrses  will 
be  added  as  the  demand  derelopa. 

The  inatroctioual  atajS  is  made  iq>  of 
Wasliington  teachers,  Government  of- 
ftclals,  and  others,  Indudlng  a  number  of 
former  university  Instructors  now  in  the 
Government  service.  It  is  announced 
that  "  the  instruction  will  be  liberal  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker." 


JAPANBSE  LANGUAGS  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  HAWAnAN  ISLANDS. 

Tteat  tSDere  are  160  Japanese  language 
schools  in  tile  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
444  teachers  and  20,293  pupils,  where  the 


^^pdiclpals  and  teachers  are  predomi- 
nately non-engliah  speahiaia  aUeoa  and 
the  pupils  are  predomlBafrriy  American* 
bom  childreB  wlio  are  to  become  Ameri- 
can  citizens  and  voters  "  is  the  gist  of  a 
detailed  statement  pot  oat  under  the 
naaie  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tioii  of  the  Territory  of  HavvaU  in  Octo- 
ber, 1919. 


SCHOOL    BOARD    SERVICE    DIVI* 
SiON  BRSSTABUSHSD. 

Oongress  appropriated  $5,000  In  a 
rec^Dit  deficiency  bin  to  reestablish  the 
School  Board  Service  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Edu<?atlon.  Applications  from 
teachers  and  school  boards  wlU  accord- 
ingly be  received. 
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MINE  COMMUNITIES  NEED  PROVISION  FOR  HOUSING 

TEACHERS. 


Tliis  and  Other  Problems  DiBcnsBed  at  Two-Day  Conference— Vocational  Training 

and  Home  Making. 


Residences  for  teachers,  instruction  in 
first-aid  worij,  worls-stndy-play  plan,  vo- 
cational training  and  liomemaklag  were 
the  chief  subjects  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference in  eilucation  In  mining  towiis  held 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, November  28  and  29. 
.  The  conference  was  attended  by  about 
75  persons,  Including  r^resentatives  from 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Children*s  Bureau,  Community 
Service,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  the  State  educa- 
tion departments  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia,  and  several  min- 
ing companies.  The  coal  strike  kept  down 
the  attendance  of  mine  officials  and  mine 
workers. 


fmr 

Plans  for  the  housing  of  teachers  in 
operation  at  Kayford,  W.  Va.,  Ellsworth, 
Pa.,  and  Langeloth,  Pa.,  were  described 
by  Miss  Clara  Flshpaugh,  Mrs.  Marlon  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Foster  Ashe.  In  these  resi- 
dences room  and  board  cost  the  teacher 
from  $15  to  $25  a  month.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  school  boards  should 
provide  teachers'  residences  in  mining 
to^vns  so  that  teachers  might  live  there 
and  be  part  of  the  community.  This  plan 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  teachers 
to  commute,  as  many  of  them  now  do. 

FInt  AM. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  teaching  first  aid.  It  was  announced 
that  bulletins  will  be  furnished  teachers 
by  that  bureau  on  first  aid.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  teachers  learn 
first  aid,  or  better,  that  the  school  nurse 
teach  it  to  older  pupils. 

Work-Stmd7-PlAr  Plan. 

The  work-study-play  plan  was  dis- 
cussed and  explained  by  H.  E.  Gress, 
s\ipertntendent  of  schools  at  Monessen, 
Pa.,  where  the  plan  lias  been  in  operation 
in  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  foreign  sec- 
tion for  two  years.  The  schools  at  Ells- 
worth and  Langeloth  are  organized  on  a 
similar  plan  with  special  supervision  of 
play  and  other  activities.  In  reply  to 
tlie  question  whether  the  children  who 
spend  so  much  time  on  play  and  manual 
work  do  as  well  In  the  three  R's,  the 


superintendents  of  these  schools  said 
'*  Yes,  and  have  the  special  activities  be- 
sides." 

v« 


Just  what  vocational  education  per- 
taining to  mining  can  be  given  was  not 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
conference.  "Night  schools  for  miners 
should  be  taught  by  a  iM'actlcal  miner 
who  has  teaching  ability,  said  one  of  the 
conferees.  "Miners  will  not  listen  to  a 
theoretical  college  man  who  can  not 
drive  a  spike,  dig  a  ditch,  or  put  up  a 
mine  prop."  It  was  frankly  admitted 
that  this  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  part-time  plan  was  suggested  for 
boys  over  16  years  of  age.  L,  A.  Emer- 
son, director  of  vocational  education  In 
Maryland,  stated  that  the  problem 
would  be  solved  only  by  a  careful  analy- 


sis of  conditions  and  that  operators  and 
mine  workers  must  tell  the  sch(K>liiicn 
what  is  needed. 

Home  Blakinr  Throagh  the  School. 

That  homo  making  can  lM»st  be  taught 
to  the  mlner^s  wife  through  the  school 
children  was  the  general  opinion.  Thus 
ftir  the  miner's  wife  has  been  difficult  to 
influence  directly.  It  was  declared.  ^lotli- 
ers'  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  have  been  found  a  gowl 
way  by  which  to  reach  tlie  home.  The 
school  nurse  or  visiting  teacher  has  l)eeu 
able  to  accomplish  much.  At  several 
schools  the  teachers  visit  every  home, 
one  of  the  speakers  said. 

The  members  of  the  conference  unani- 
mously voted  to  hold  anotlier  conference 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  next 
year. 

Every  child,  of  whatever  color,  de- 
serves, first,  such  education  as  will  open 
his  mind  to  the  sunshhie  of  truth.  Then 
we  should  make  sure  that  he  is  given 
training  which  will  make  him  self-sup- 
porting and  useful  and  happy  and  up- 
right At  no  time  should  he  be  allowed 
to  feel  tliat  the  door  is  shut  to  his  going 
further  and  higher. — James  E.  Orcgg. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CENSUS, 

In  order  to  help  in  the  work  of  colleoting  the  oentiis,  teachers  should 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  following  questions,  which  will  he  asked 
of  every  inhahitant  of  the  United  States  dnring  the  month  of  January: 

Sex. 

Color  or  race. 
Age. 

Whether  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced. 
Birthplace. 
Birthplace  of  father. 
Birthplace  of  mother. 
Occupation. 

Whether  attending  school. 
Whether  ahle  to  read. 
Whether  ahle  to  write. 
Whether  ahle  to  speak  English. 

Whether  home  is  owned  or  rented  and  if  owned  whether  it  is 
owned  free  of  encumhrance  or  is  mortgaged. 

For  persons  horn  in  a  foreign  country  the  following  additional  facts  are 
called  for: 

Tear  of  immigration  to  United  States. 

Whether  naturalized. 

Tear  of  naturalization. 

Mother  tongue  or  native  language. 

If  the  parents,  either  or  hoth,  were  foreign  horn,  their  mother  tongue  or 
native  language  should  he  given. 

For  farmers  certain  facts  are  called  for  in  regard  to  the  acreage  and 
value  of  the  farm,  tenure,  live  stock,  crops  raised^  etc. 
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EXCHANGE  PROPBSSOBSBIPS  WlfH  CSIBJi  ABXMXOBk 


First  ApooiiitmentB  Are  from  Galifomia^Ezpected  That  Other  States  Will 

Represented  Later. 


A  system  of 
between  the  Repubiie  of  Chile  and  msb 
iMTsitles  and  schoola  In  tte  United 
iHU  \iesm  woriced  wrt^  aoid  ti» 
nq^escntathpea  fisan  the  Ui 
will  iMve  carl;  in  £8ec^  for  tbelr  StoaHi 
American  ptostSr  accoffdibi?  to  a  atatemeait 
recently  taued  bj-  tha  ffwaaiittae  en  Ba- 
panic  Ameriean  rriatlona. 

The  Chilean  ezebansa  graw  aofe  of  lift- 
tatlTe  arrangements  madfe  hgr  the  late 
Prof.  H.  Morae  SKmhana^  «<  tha  Uni- 
versity of  Callltamla;  wtflh  naivwaltfes  is 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Chile. 

In  January,  I9I9;  a  Chilean  commis- 
sion, appointed  l^  Presldeot  SftntaenCes, 
and  headed  h^t  Dr.  Dim  FMro^  Agnfrre; 
went  taBe^el^,.  CaltL,  and  opened  negn- 
tiatioaa  with  the  lulvevslty  toot  a  seites  etf 
exchanges.  The  ^tewa  and  pospoRB  o< 
the  RepiMle  of  €kB^  wane  staled  t»  te  | 
as  follows:. 

What  the  ChilMW  GoTcnunMit  DcilMd. 

For  a  number  of  yeara  Ghila  ha»  looked 
almost  wholly  to  France  and  Germxay 
lor  educational  inspiration.  Recently 
Chile  haa  decided  fio  emm  instead  tn  tte 
United  Statesi  both  for  teaehers  wha 
might  vl^it  Chile,  and  fbr  the-SKfbrmatfon  ' 
which  Chileas  stadai**  umt  pnrtBasani 
might  obtain  through  their  researches 
here.  Therefore,  the  Chilean  Government 
proposed  to  establish  an  exchange  with 
the  United  States  of  from  two  to  four 
professors  a  year.  Of  those  from  the 
United  States  who  should  visit  Chile  It 
was  proposed  that  one  should  repreaent 
a  department  (economics,  history,  politi- 
cal science,  law,  etc.)  of  some  university, 
a  second  should  represent  technical 
flchools  (agriculture,  engineering,  manual 
training,  mining,  etc.),  a  third  the  normal 
schools,  and  a  fourth  the  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade.  The  Chilean  Government 
desired  that  one  of  the  two  latter  should 
1g  a  young  woman  who  should  teach  in 
some  (^hilean  school  for  girls. 

Committco  on  Hicpanic  American  Ralatiom. 

rh'.  Renjamin  Ide  Wlteeler,  at  the  time 
president  of  the  University  of  CatUbrnia, 
appointed  a  committee,  which  has  since  . 
been  made  permanwit,  wndter  tfie  title 
•  Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Rela- 
tions/' and  called  upon  it  to  discuss  the 
Chilean  project  with  the  commts^on 
leaded  by  Dr.  Agulrre.  After  various 
conferences  between  these  two  bodies,  it 
was  decided  tliat  the  committee  oft 
Hispanic  American  relations  of  the  Unl- 
Tersity  <^  CaUforala  siMMidd  act  a»  tha 
agent  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  In  this 
country  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
exchnngesL  In  thta  fbnn  th»  luifversfty 
authorities,  in  March,  19^  vHSBb^  the 
project     In   June  the   Government  of 


Chile  took  similar  action,  at  the  same 
time  appropriating  $12,000,  to  carry  the 
tato  cfltoct  tsM  ttcsraaa  Ism. 
a  Biapastr  relittc«8:  de- 

crlbes  the  plan  as  follows: 

''The  ploir  ft9r  tte  cndMOges  calls  for 
each  country  to  pay  tba  salary  sad  tr&irel- 
taig  expenses  ol  ita  own  prafessors,  re- 
ceiving in  exchange^  free  at  chare^,  the 
professors  coming  from  thie  other  cotm- 
try ;  thus  Americans  who  go  to  Chile  from 
the  United  States  wiB  receive  their  salary 
and  traveling  expenses  ftom  the  institu- 
tions they  represent  in  this  country  (al- 
though it  is  hoped  that  a  way  will  be 
fottBd  to  relieve  them  o£  this  burden), 
while  the  Chilean  Government  will  pay 
tlie  salary  and  expenses  of  the  CMIeaqa 
who  come  here. 

••Wi«  cofsaadttee  on  Bispamic-AuwiIeaH- 
ralations  does  net  intend  t»  Martt  appiiiit- 

meats  to  teachers  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Slsfte:  Indeed,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  purposes  of  the  exchanges  will 
be  better  sewed  if  the  appirfiitraents  are 
aMde  ttom  dUtewnt  pscrts  of  tteeeDttnlry. 
It  iacft  lid#aceaimtthat  tUachreular  is 
being  sent  out  to  institutions  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

^An  earnest  effort  will  he  made  in- 
every  case  to  select  candidates  for  the  ex- 
changes who  will  best  reflect  credit  upon 
this  eeatttry  and  meet  wffh  the  approba- 
tion of  the  GovernSMftt  0f  Chile.  The 
appointeeeavist  be  aUe  to  speak  Spanish,, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  eanduct  their 
classes  in  that  langnage.  In  each  year 
there  are  to  be  not  less  than  two  or  more 
thsff  foQT  cxchafige  professors  from  each 
country,  «f  whoai  one  at  the  most  is  to- 
exchange  witb  a  pvofessov  ef  the  Uni- 
versMy  of  Chile;  thft  others  (one,  two,  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  to  exchange 
with  teachers  in  technical  and  secondary 
schools.  In  allf  ilik^iliood,  however,  the 
^changes,  at  the  outset,  will  be  limited 
to  two  ftom  each  country.  The  teachers 
from  secondary  schools  who  ge  to  Chile 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  teach 
EhgUsh,  unless  they  are  able  to  handle 
such  sul^eetv  as  meanal  arts,  agricul- 
ture, etc 

"C^andidates  for  ttiese  appointments 
should  come  from  institutions  which  are 
witting:  te  bcftr  the  expense  tnvelved; 
these  inetitiitieas  in.  torn  will  receive  the 
services  of  the  Chilean  representatives 
ftee  of  dmrge.  Cimdidatea  must  repre- 
mat  inetWotlen*  wliieh  wo«ftf  be  desirable 
floid^  for  ^ho  Chileans  in  tliirfr  reseavcties 


t  aad  ebscrvatkms  whfie  here.  It  Sa  prob- 
able fliat  the  Chilean  teachers  will  ordi- 
narily be  equipped  to  teach  such  subjects 
as  Spanish,  and  the  history,  law,  and 

'  eth»  soeiat,  ecoBcnde,  poUtiea);  and  f»- 
teltectaal  factors  In  contemporary  His- 
panic-American life.  Exchanges,  there- 
fore, will  usually  be  limited  to  universl- 
eUaF  sdnoDs  la  this  eooBtry . 


"The  Chilean  school  year  begins  la 
March  and  ends  In  December.  This 
means  that  representatives  from  tlie 
United  States  should  apply  for  leaves  of 
absence  to  begin  in  January,  at  which 
time  the  teachers  from  Chife  axe  te  arrive 
to  take  their  placea 

'The  committee  of  the  Unlvexaity  ot 
California  wishes  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  benefits  which  CbAJbs  hopes  to 
receive  from  these  exchanges.  While  thm 
Chileans  eipect  te  derive  some  advantasa 
from  the  werk  ocf  omr  teadma  in  Chile,, 
they  hope  to  profit  jret  more  fnun  the  re- 
searches of  their  own  representatives  la 
tills  country » and  especially  fix>m  their  as- 
sociation with  ear  teaddng  bodSea  tai  the 
work  of  our  schools.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  too  much  work  should  not 
be  tmpnnnd  upsB  tibeat^  aaft  Itet  tfeey 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  in- 
vesflgatron  during  their  stay  in  this 
eonntry.* 

For  the  year  1920  the  comnlttee  on 
Hispanic  American  retotlsns  has  ai>- 
pointed  as  exchange  professors  Dr. 
Cfiarles  IT.  Chapman,  assodare  professor 
of  Hispanic-American  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chllfomia,  and  Mir.  Edward  ML 
Gregory,  teadier  of  Spanish  in  the  San 
Francisco  Polytechnic  High  School.  For 
the  year  1921  It  Is  hoped  that  representa- 
tives may  be  obtained  from  other  "StatesL 

Inquiries  with  regard  to  the  exchange 
should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  or 
the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Univer- 
sity of  Callftimia,  Berkeley ,^  CitHf. 


SJLLAST  mCKEASEa  IN  PKOflPBWrg. 

Providence  public-school  teachers  have 
been  granted  a  flat  salary  increase  of 
$165  per  capita  for  regular  teachers. 
Teachers  in  training  receive  a  flat  in- 
crease of  $100.  The  average  Increase  In 
salaries  is  sppnyilaiatHy  19  per  cent 
This  follows  a  percentage  increase  aver- 
aging $75  per  capita  granted  In  November, 
191& 


Reports  upon  actlvitfies  for  edaeatlonat 
service  at  25  Army  general  iioepitals  and 
1  base  hospttftf  for  September  show  that 
of  2399  patfecits  who  received  a  snrgeon's 
ei»tfflcafte  c<  dlsablRty,  2,2fl9  were  able  to 
reauiw  fheix'  old  cccapatioBs  or  were  not 
is  need  c<  setrsining;  and  on^  199  were 
desfgnnted  as  mftt  fsr  thetar  eHi^  ocefqMi- 
tkm. 
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MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

FTEM S  FROM  YMMSOVS  COMBillimiEft  THAT  SttOW  EVFOST 
TO  PAT  BSTTBK  SALMSOM  Aim  HAVE  HETTKE  SCH0OiJ»  :  8 


1500  rtAt  iNCRCAdfi  IN  ANdONIA,  COtCT. 

No  t^Mcker  ia  Ausooia,  Coon.,  is  re^ 
celviDg  ]«ss  than  $1,500  a  y«ar.  Tbe 
new  salary  scbadule  roled  miaailmoiialy 
by  the  Ansonia  board  of  education  anid 
tlien  by  the  city  board  of  aKM>rtleiisi«nt 
and  taxation  provides  a  9500  flat  iacreaae 
over  wbat  wa»  paid  laat  year.  Having 
no  grade  teacbier  with  leas  tban  four 
years'  experience^  tlie  city  is  able  to  pay 
every  teacher  the  nosTdmum.  Tbe  cobk- 
piete  situation  is  deseribed  as  follows  by 
Supt  Riebard  T.  Tobia: 

Orand  list  (estltnated),  «ld,OOO,0OO. 

Tax  rate  last  year  $0,022  (not  fixed 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct.  15>. 

Number  of  grade  teacbers»  75  women. 
Nmnbef  of  lilgli-.scIi6ol  teacheirs,  15 
women,  4  men. 

Grades  1  to  6,  $1,500,  received  by  cvety 
teadlier.  Grades  7  atid  8,  $1,600,  received 
by  eteiy  teaeber* 

High  scbeol  women,  $1,800^  received  by 
cuer^  teacher.  High  school  men,  $2^00, 
received  by  two  m^.  High  ^hoot  ihen, 
$2,000,  received  by  two  men.  Mvsic 
supervisor^  $2,000,  man.  Drawing  super* 
visor,  $1,700,  weman.    Nurse,  $1,500. 


i250iMe  AttmonAjj  ssvjindb  voe 

SGHOOUk 

Houston,  Tex.,  is  to  have  $260,009  addi- 
vfenal  fev^ne  for  sdloois  as  a  resnU  of 
an  eleGfioa  Md^  October  25,  when  the 
vt»ter»  antttoriMid  a  special  aeparate  tax 
for  seheol  maintenance  ta  the  extent  «< 
50  coBtB  0tk  the  hnndyed  dollars.  The 
pe<^le  voted  this  tax  hy  a  majority  of 
practically  4  to  1. 

Heretofore,  Supt.  Hem  points  out,  the 
schools  havc^  heen  supported  as  part  of  tfaa 
bu^et  nppropnatildn  under  the  dty  cmn- 
mission.  The  udditkmal  revenue  pro- 
vided will  enable  the  city  to  make  its 
maximum  salary  for  grade  teachers 
$1,500,  with  a  nlninuni  iji  $QO(K 


FLAT   INCREASES  OF   $000  AFFKOVSD   BY 
NEWTOtC  dCltOOIi  COMMITTlKfi. 

Increases  of  $000  for  women  teachers 
and  $1,600  for  men  teachers  to  take  ef- 
fect January  1,  1920,  reqnestad  by  the 
teojehers  In  Newton,.  Bfass^,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee  of  that 
city  and  are  now  before  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

'*  Tlie  teachers  of  the  eity  are  ceAduet- 
ing  an  active  campaign,"  says  Supt.  U.  G. 
Wheeler,  "and  seem  to  be  gaining  the 
cordial  support  of  a  large'  iiuiuiier  of 


the  people.    This  cantpafgn  wlB  be  cfm- 

tinned  by  the  teachers  until  the  matter 
la  setned." 


CBMT  8ALABT  DfCBBASBS  HT  NBW 


The  salary  s<3MdttIe  that  weiM:  Into 
effect  NoveMher  1  in  Hew  Bedfioed,  Ham, 
earried  an  tecrense  fbr  th^  teachers  of 
25  per  cent  oin»  sailoincs  paid  in  JTune^ 
In  the  cflEse  off  the  anststan^  in  gradea 
1  throngh  7,  fl«wtnf«  inking,  tiof d,  and 
nnnw«.  Thm  re^reaeiits  an  increase  of 
85  per  cent  onrer  June  .salarl«e.  The 
schedule  Is  given  heftow* 


SALARIES  AND  IPRAINING  tS  A  MONTANA 
COUNThr. 

Beaverhead  Ck>untyy  In  southwestern 
Montana,  has  4b  rural  teachers  scattered 
over  an  area  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  according  to  a  state- 
ment  by  Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  rural  school 
supervisor  for  the  State.  Of  the  schools 
now  in  session  3  are  taught  by  college 
graduates,  16  by  normal  school  graduates, 
3  by  teachers  with  one  year  of  normal 
school  training,  11  by  teachers  with  less 
than  one  year  of  norimil  school  training, 
and  10  by  teachers  With  no  training. 
Three  tedchers  have  not  completed  high 


NEIW  SALARY   gCHBlyUlE   IN  NEW  BEDFORD. 
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Bchool  and  one  has  had  no  high  school 
training. 

The  minimum  salary  being  paid  in  one- 
teacher  schoolls  in  this  county  is  $00  a 
month,  and  the  maximum  in  the  same 
type  of  school  is  $150.  One  principal  of  a 
three-room  school  receives  $1,800  a  year, 
and  another  principal  of  a  four-room 
school  is  paid  $2,100.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  teachers  of  one  and  two  room 
schools  is  $113.80,  nearly  all  for  nine 
months'  terms.  The  average  salary  of 
college  graduates  is  $153.33,  of  normal 
school  graduates  $128,  of  teachers  with 
one  year  of  normal  school  training  $115, 
of  teachers  with  less  than  a  year  of  pro- 
fessional training  $110.90,  and  of  teachers 
with  no  professional  training  $104.10. 

For  teachers  with  less  than  a  year's  ex- 
perience an  average  of  $107  a  month  is 
being  paid;  for  those  with  one  and  two 
years'  experience,  $114;  with  three  and 
four  years'  experience,  $128.57 ;  with  over 
four  years'  experience,  $121.44. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CAM- 
PAIGN  EVERY  YEAR. 


Virginia  Negro  Organizations  Ask  Bet- 
ter Schools— Believe  State  Can  Be 
Aroused  to  Necessity  Through  Cam- 
paign Methods. 


Itegular  educational  campaigns  every 
year  to  drive  home  the  necessity  for  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  are  asked  by 
the  Negro  Organization  Society  and 
Negro  Teachers'  Association  of  Virginia, 
in  a  recent  message  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  John  M.  Qandy,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  former  organization,  states 
the  plan  of  the  two  associations  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bdacatiraal  Campalgm. 

"  We  wish  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: (1)  That  a  season  be  set  aside 
every  year  during  the  school  session, 
preferably  in  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year,  in  which  a  'Virginia  educational 
campaign*  be  waged  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  the  pulpit,  and  mass  meetings 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  on 
the  fundamental  need  of  the  education 
of  the  young;  (2)  that  the  Negro  Teach- 
ers* Association  of  Virginia  and  the 
Negro  Organization  Society  memorialize 
the  State  legislature  in  the  Interest  of 
i.ncreased  facilities  for  the  training  of 
colored  teachers,  of  increased  pay  for 
teachers,  and  of  increased  length  of 
terms  for  the  rural  districts;  (3)  that 
a  season  each  year  be  set  aside  in  which 
the  (I aims  of  the  teaching  profession  be 
presented  to  the  student  body  in  all  of 


the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  State;  and  (4)  that,  in  all  we  do, 
we  work  in  full  harmony  with,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  of,  the  heads  of  our 
public-school  system,  helping  them  to 
realize  their  ambition  for  the  colored 
children  of  our  Commonwealth." 

lAm  Thaa  Two^TUrdi  •€  Colored  ChfUfon  in 


In  his  statement  Mr.  Gandy  called  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Virginia 
educational  sorvey  commission,  which 
showed  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
colored  dilldren  of  school  age  in  Virginia 
are  enrolled  in  school.    He  said : 

**  Measured  by  the  ratio  of  enrollment 
to  the  total  colored  population,  or  to  the 
total  colored  school  population,  the  en- 
rollment now  is  approximately  what  it 
was  in  1880.  Of  the  total  colored  school 
population  at  present,  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  63  per  cent  On  every  day 
that  the  schools  are  open  more  than  one 
out  of  every  three  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  school  is  absent  The 
colored  children  thus  lose  more  than 
one-third  of  the  schooling  provided. 

A  ThooMuid  TemdMra  Sliort. 

"At  present  there  are  about  3,000 
colored  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Virginia  survey  commission 
that  4,000  are  needed  to  provide  adequate 
teaching  advantages  to  the  present  colored 
population.  There  is  thus  a  shortage  of 
at  least  1,000  teachers.    The  report  says : 

" '  Colored  teachers  as  a  body  have  in- 
adequate education  and  training.  In  non- 
city  schools  more  than  one-third  have  re- 
reived  only  an  education  of  two  grades  of 
high-school  work  or  less;  one-half  have 
never  received  an  education  of  more  than 
three  grades  of  high-school  work;  and 
more  than  three-fourths  have  never  re- 
ceived an  education  above  that  equivalent 
to  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Only 
one-fifth  have  ever  received  an  education 
in  training  equivalent  to  one  or  more 
years  of  college  or  normal  school.' 


Chfldren  Crowdod  Into  Skocks. 

*  **  The  majority  of  the  rural  schools  are 
still  housed  in  one-room  buildings  with 
little  arrangements  for  ventilation,  light- 
ing, seating,  and  sanitation.  Children 
are  crowded  into  these  shacks  far  be- 
yond their  capacity,  thus  endangering  the 
pupils*  health  and  making  effective  school 
work  impossible.  In  some  of  the  cities 
the  buildings  are  old,  inadequately  fur- 
nished, poorly  heated  and  lighted,  and 
are  veritable  culture  media  of  disease 
germs. 

"  Referring  to  the  length  of  the  term  of 
nondty  schools,  the  Virginia  survey  com- 
mission says :  '  In  1917-18  nondty  schools 
for  colored  children  were  open  on  the 
average  six  months.  In  56  counties  the 
average  length  of  the  term  for  colored 
schools  was  six  months  or  less;  in  10 
counties  the  county-wide  averages  were 
five  months,  and  in  1  county  8.2  months. 
So  in  nearly  one-third  of  tlie  230  noncity 
schools  (colored)  individually  examined, 
the  school  terms  was  ttve  months  or  less/ 
What  WctfOM  Waat. 

In  a  final  summary  of  the  need  of 
Virginia  Negroes,  Mr.  Gandy  pointed  out 
that  they  do  not  seek  social  equality; 
that  they  do  want  equal  accommodations 
in  public  carriers,  decent  living  quarters, 
equality  of  wages  for  the  same  work — 
especially  in  teaching,  where  "there  is 
a  glaring  discrimination  between  the  pay 
for  white  and  colored  teachers  holding 
the  same  grade  of  certificate;'*  and 
equivalent  educational  advantagea  On 
this  point  he  said : 

''We  want  the  same  provisions  made 
for  the  education  of  our  children  as  are 
made  for  the  white  children ;  that  Justice 
be  done  in  the  distribution  of  the  public 
school  funds;  that  equal  high-school  ad- 
vantages in  curriculum  and  equipment  be 
provided ;  that  the  compulsory  school  law 
be  made  as  binding  upon  colored  children 
as  upon  white  children;  and  that  the 
State  provide  opportunities  of  college 
training  for  colored  youth." 


niiteraoy  existed  before  we  went  to  war.  It  existed  because  children 
had  gone  to  work  instead  of  to  school.  Adult  illiteracy  is  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  child  labor.  The  census  in  1910  warned  us,  but  we  did  not 
heed,  that  the  areas  of  rural  child  labor  and  of  adult  illiteracy  are  largely 
identical. 

The  iUiteraoy  in  our  draft  army  shocked  us.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  at  once  on  elementary  f uU  term  schools  for  children,  we 
shall  have  a  double  adult  illiteracy  in  a  few  years.  The  Federal  child 
labor  law  protects  only  children  in  mines,  quarries,  and  factories.  We 
must  protect  every  child,  and  the  protection  of  the  school  is  the  surest  and 
sanest.  It  is  costly  in  money,  but  cheap  and  effective  in  result. — 
Julia  G.  Lathrop. 
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MAKES  ITS  PHOTOGRAPHS  AYAILABIA  FOR  SCHO(Mi& 


National  Geographic  Society  EstaMiehes  Pictorial  Geography  School   Serrice. 
Emphasizes  Importance  of  Visaal  Teaching. 


lu  order  that  its  Immense  reservoir  of 

photographs  on  every  pliase  of  geography 
nio>  be  made  available  to  schools  at  this 
time  of  unprecedented  demand  for  such 
teaching  material,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  has  established  a  school 
service  which  is  issuing,  flrom  its  vast 
pictorial  collection,  a  series  known  iis  the 
Pictorial  Geography. 

"Two  causes  have  contributed  to  a 
heavy  demand  for  Illustrative  geographic 
material,"  soys  a  statement  issued  by  the 
society.  "  One  is  the  flood  tide  of  interest 
in  countries  of  the  world  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  ebb  of  the  World  War  and  the 
dnwn  of  new  International  relationships. 
A  Rocond  is  the  educational  movement  for 
visual' teaching,  which  bos  been  especially 
strong  in  the  fleld  of  geographic  study. 

DcBttnds  for  Pleterial  Scrrkc. 

"  In  response  to  the  numerous  requests, 
which  became  eq^iedally  insistent  in  the 
PciRt  two  years,  for  the  society's  pictorial 
material  in  more  convenient  form  than 
the  offlelal  magazine,  the  department  of 
school  service  was  created,  with  Miss 
Jessie  Lf.  Burrall  at  its  bead. 

"  Having  in  mind  courses  in  geography 
the  country  over,  Miss  Burrall  and  a 
corps  of  expert  assistants  culled  the  files 
of  the  society  for  picture  material.  In- 
cluding the  many  unrivaled  illustrations 
In  colors,  and  prepared  the  series  of  photo- 
gmi)lis,  each  with  about  200  words  of  ap- 
propriate text,  which  malce  up  the  sets  of 
the  Pictorial  Geography. 

"  So  far  there  have  been  issued  four 
sets,  those  on  Eskimo  Life,  and  Sahara 
Life,  each  containing  24  sheets;  while 
those  on  The  I>and,  Water,  Air,  and  The 
United  States,  each  contain  48  sheets. 
The  picture  subjects,  and  the  reading 
matter  accompanying  each  picture,  are 
in  conformity  with  current  geography 
courses. 

*•  More  .sets  are  being  issued  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  All  are  to  be  printed  on 
paper  of  the  same  quality,  In  sheets  of 
D  by  1 1  inches,  loose  leaf,  as  those  already 
published. 

A    Cdop«ratiTe   Effort    at   Gcofraphy   T«achiiif. 

"  Since  the  National  Geographic  Society 
Is  not  a  money-making  Institotloo,  pays 
no  dividends,  nor  reaps  any  pecuniary 
profit  from  its  work,  it  was  able  to 
issue  the  sets  at  cost.  The  society  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dnes  of  lt9 


700,000  members,  hence  the  placing  of 
these  pictures  in  the  schools  at  the  mere 
cost  of  printing,  and  at  f&r  less  than  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  picture  material, 
repreeents  a  ooeperattre  effort  en  the 
part  of  thew  membeia  to  pn»noto  the  aim 
of  the  society*  which  was  founded  and  is 
carried  on  for  '  the  Increase  and  diffusion 
of  geographic  knowledge/  '* 

There  are  several  other  interesting 
aspects  In  connection  with  the  pictnre 
method  oi  teaching  geography,  which  are 
described  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  Natlonol  Geographic  Society,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bdwols  WMlMt  Maps. 

'*  For  a  time,  at  least,  schools  will  be 
without  accurate  maps  of  the  newly 
deflnied  boundaries  on  every  continent 
but  oui*s. 

"But  why  worry,  for  the  time  lieing, 
about  maps?  Maps  arc  necessary,  but 
before  they  can  glow  with  fire  and  meau- 
ing,  the  things  that  grow  and  live  and 
move  inside  the  boundaries  they  indicate 
must  be  impressed  upon  a  child's  mind. 

"  Anyway,  maps  or  no  maps,  some  mil- 
lions of  American  school  children,  through 
the  Pictorial  Geography,  are  to  be  taken 
on  a  sight-seeing  pictuw  tour  of  the 
world. 

"Tliere  is  a  deeper  meaning  to  this 
than  the  mere  technical  improvement  in 
teaching  geography.  Tlie  study  of  geog- 
raphy is  a  major  ftictor  in  world  peace. 

•*  Permanent  world  peace  can  be  efltab- 
liahed  only  throuj^  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing among  world  peoples  of  each 
other's  problems. 

KBMrladff*  to  Oa  Jtepartavft  Tiitoc 

"  Perhaps  this  country  ought  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Great  Britain  and  Hejas, 
with  the  new  Czedio-Slovakia  and  the 
ancient  China,  with  Portugal,  Libeiia, 
and  Pern  in  a  league  of  natious.  Per- 
haps not  That  ie  a  matter  ef  opinion. 
But  to  be  intelligent  the  opinion  must  be 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  these  prospec- 
tive international  associates. 

"Schools  must  give  the  groundwork 
of  geography  which  will  enable  citisens 
of  the  future  to  play  an  intelligent  part 
lu  the  new  world  ofder.  Not  a  world 
order  based  upon  any  particular  plan  or 
alliance;  but  the  world  order  brought 
about  by  the  changing  economic,  Indus* 
trial,  social,  and  political  conditions — 
brought  about,  in  other  words,  by  the 
processes  of  that  geography  which  hither* 


to  has  been  one  of  our  most  neglected 
school  stodles. 

PrlBltd  Page  Alona  Inadcqaatt. 

"  One  reason  for  this  neglect  has  l>een 
the  Inadequate  medium  of  the  printed 
page  for  teaching  of  geography.  Tlmt  is 
why  the  National  Geographical  Society 
hafi  adopted  a  slogan  of  *  Teach  geography 
tlutNigh  pictures,'  a  slogan  which  is  Iming 
widdy  accepted. 

"  Recall  your  own  sdiool  days  and  you 
will  sense  the  reason  wliy  geography  is 
hard  to  teach  in  the  old  wa^-.  What  men- 
tal picture  did  you  get  from  the  defini- 
tion, *  a  lake  is  a  body  of  water  In  a  de- 
pression of  the  earth's  surface  *? 

"Whatever  the  mental  picture,  it  ^-as 
vague,  iwohaUy  depressing,  too.  Put  into 
a  child's  hand  a  picture  of  Lake  Como,  of 
Lake  Geneva,  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  he 
will  thrill  nt  the  spectacle. 

"Show  him  pictures  of  isUinds,  of 
capes,  of  mountains,  and  he  will  get  the 
idea  at  a  flash. 

"By  pictures  the  peoples  of  foreign 
lands,  the  crops  they  raise,  the  houses 
they  live  In,  the  clothes  they  wear,  all  be- 
cosie  real  to  the  child.  There  yon  hiy  the 
foundation  for  an  iat^Ugeat  interest  in 
the  dlstribtttioii  of  these  elemental  things, 
which  is  economics;  and  of  the  habits  of 
these  peoples,  which  is  sociology,  and  you 
arrive  at  the  precise  problems  which  the 
citizen  of  to-morrow,  your  school  puiiil 
of  to-day,  will  be  called  upon  to  consider, 
for  the  good  or  evil  of  this  United  States." 


A  food  illustration  joI  the  inade- 
quate pay  of  teaehera  oomea  from 
Eentucky.  On  aeooujit  of  the  low 
aalary  the  prinoipal  of  a  rural 
school  resigned  to  acoept  better 
pay  ia  other  work.  A  man  who 
bad  had  a  normal  school  training 
and  several  years  of  experience  as 
a  teacher  accepted  the  position. 
In  order  to  assist  in  supporting  his 
family^  he  bought  a  small  farm. 
To  work  it  he  had  to  pay  farm 
hands  who  could  not  read  or  write 
a  dollar  a  day  more  than  he  re- 
ceived for  his  service  as  principal 
of  the  school.  The  salary  is  not 
suflcient  to  enable  him  to  live  and 
pay  board  in  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  located.  He  must 
therefore  remain  at  home  and  ride 
on  the  train  15  miles  eaoh  morning 
and  evening. 
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"USB  TOUR  GOVERNMENT/' 

"Use  Your  Government"  Is  the  title 
of  a  recent  book  describing  the  work  of 
the  Government  bureaus  at  Washington. 
It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  "using  their  Govern- 
ment" more  and  more.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Education  show 
that  In  the  past  year  this  bureau  re- 
ceived 227,958  letters  from  correspond- 
ents, as  compared  with  18,463  In  1910. 
The  growth  has  been  a  steady  one — 
45,543  in  1912;  68,528  In  1913;  84,332  in 
1914;  86,817  In  1915;  120,078  In  1916; 
187,805  m  1917;  162,479  in  1918,  and 
227,956  in  1919.  This  does  not  include 
reports  and  returned  questionnaires.  No 
doubt  other  bureaus  could  show  as  re- 
markable figures. 

In  responding  to  these  Inquiries  and 
carrying  on  Its  general  work  the  bureau 
mailed  out  a  considerable  number  of 
documents  and  circulars.  Even  with  the 
restrictions  that  prevail  on  size  of  edi- 
tions and  the  policy  of  maintaining  prac- 
tically no  free  lists  of  individuals,  the 
bureau  distributed  a  million  and  a  half 
documents  and  nearly  as  many  brief 
circulars,  besides  the  regular  periodical 
issues  of  40,000  twice  a  month  for  School 
Life,  21,447  for  Americanization,  and 
12,500  for  the  Monthly  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Educational  Publications.  In  the 
few  months  during  which  National 
School  Service  was  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department  it  went  out  in 
editions  of  583,000  copies  twice  a  month 
— one  to  every  teacher  In  the  United 
States  who  could  be  reached. 

There  Is  always  a  real  question  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  printed  documents,  though 


it  Is  generally  admitted  that  printed  pub- 
lications are  more  likely  to  hit  the  mark 
In  the  educational  field  than  In  some 
others — ^practical  agriculture,  for  In- 
stance. The  Ideal  that  the  bureau  has 
set  Itself  is  to  give  help  wherever  It  can ; 
to  answer  as  many  Inquiries  as  possible ; 
to  send  little  without  special  request,  but 
to  encourage  people  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion, and  wherever  practicable  to  pay,  at 
actual  cost,  for  the  more  formal  publica- 
tions; and  in  general  to  furnish  the  re- 
sults of  collected  experience  as  widely 
but  as  specifically  as  possible. 

Between  this  Ideal  and  actual  practice 
a  large  gap  must  necessarily  intervene. 
With  a  thousand  Inquiries  a  day  on  al- 
most as  many  subjects  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  practically  the  same  force  to 
handle  the  business  as  handled  It  when  It 
was  one-tenth  the  size,  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  be  disappointed  and  some  requests 
are  going  to  be  overlooked  or  long  de- 
layed. That  the  printed  word  of  the 
Government  in  education  Is  having  its 
effect,  however,  is  more  and  more  clearly 
evident,  especially  In  the  way  States  and 
local  communities  are  carrying  Into  op- 
eration the  suggestions  offered  by  the 
central  Federal  agency  for  education. 
That  these  suggestions  come  entirely 
without  any  compulsory  power  behind 
them,  but  "With  the  far  more  compelling 
force  of  convictions  reached  as  the  result 
of  Impartial  investigation,  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  best  possible  reasons  for  the  grow- 
ing tendency  in  the  educational  field  to 
"  Use  Your  Government." 


CENSUS    MATEBIAL    FOE 
TEACHEES. 

A  circular  for  teachers,  contain- 
ing material  on  the  1920  census, 
which  begins  Jan.  2,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  School  officials  in  the 
larger  cities  will  receive  copies  of 
this  circular  for  distribution  to 
their  teachers.  Teachers  who  de- 
sire copies  for  nse  with  their 
classes  and  do  not  receive  them  in 
the  way  indicated  may  apply  to 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

*' France  is  now  seeking  the  mca7i3 
wherehy  she  can  open  the  doors  of  the 
universities  to  all  nien  tcorthy  of  entrance 
and  able  to  profit  thereby.  University 
training  must  cease  to  be  the  privilege  of 
any  single  group  of  society  and  become 
the  common  property  of  all" 

In  these  words,  quoted  from  a  Har- 
vard College  puhllcatlon,  Dr.  L6vy-Bruhl, 
French  exchange  professor  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  shows  the  educational  kinship  of 
the  two  nations  In  a  striking  way.  The 
war  has  Indeed  shown  America,  as  It  has 
France,  that  "  education,  If  It  Is  to  be  of 
the  greatest  good,  must  be  widely  dif- 
fused among  every  class  represented  in 
the  Nation." 

As  to  the  means  for  bringing  this  about, 
France  Is  seeking  for  light,  just  as  other 
nations  are.     Says  Dr.  L€vy-Bruhl : 

"  Whether  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  means  of  scholarships,  by  govern- 
ment aid,  or  in  some  other  way,  France 
has  not  yet  decided ;  but  the  ablest  men 
of  the  country  are  now  at  work  on  the 
problem.  The  war  taught  France  that 
education  has  passed  from  a  luxury  into 
a  necessity.  When  early  in  the  war  tliou- 
sands  of  our  officers  were  killed,  we  were 
forced  to  call  on  men  from  civil  life  and, 
uaturally,  those  best  educated,  best  filled 
the  gap. 

"  In  the  time  of  reconstruction  at  hand 
to-day,  France  must  make  the  piost  of  the 
slender  stock  that  is  left  her.  We  must 
start  afresh  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of 
our  scientists  and  scholars,  and  we  must 
choose  as  broad  and  firm  a  foundation  as 
possible.  Every  child  in  France  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
its  latent  possibilities. 

"  Hereafter,  also,  there  will  be  a  greater 
importance  attached  to  the  study  of 
social  questions.  Social  economy  and 
kindred  subjects  will  assume  far  larger 
proportions  than  hitherto.  All  that  per- 
tains to  society'  should  be  considered  as 
a  field  of  objective  research  for  science. 

"  I  have  also  felt  a  tendency  in  France 
lately  to  reduce  the  number  of  lecture 
courses,  and  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
Individual.  The  student  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  his  instructors 
and  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  answers  to 
the  questions  that  trouble  him.  In  this 
closer  relationship  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  both  by  pupil  and  teacher. 

**  In  France  the  students  are  only  now 
coming  back  to  the  universities.  One  can 
not  yet  say  definitely  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  changes  the  war  has  wrought,  but 
that  education  has  ceased  to  be  a  class 
privilege  can  no  longer  be  doubted." 
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NEW    BOOKS  ON   EDUCATION 


Educational  psychology,  by  Daniel 
Starch.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1919.  J73  p.  diagrs.,  tables 
12^ 

"  The  preparation  of  this  hook  has  heen 
carried  out  according  to  two  fnndamental 
purposes:  First,  to  present  that  material 
which  seems  to  be  most  useful  and  releyant 
to  the  problems  of  educational  psychology; 
and  second,  to  maintain  a  strictly  experi- 
mental, scientific  viewpoint  in  discussing 
these  problems.  The  result  of  these  aims 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  on  the 
amount  of  space  usually  devoted  in  texts  on 
educational  psychology  to  certain  topics 
such  as  instinct,  fatigue,  and  imagery,  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  topics  such  as  tests 
of  intelligence,  studying,  transference  of 
training  in  school  subjects,  the  assignment 
of  marks,  and  much  of  the  material  in  Part 
III,  which  has  as  yet  not  found  a  place  In 
textbooks.'* 

The  chapter  headings  are:  Problems  and 
scope  of  educational  psychology ;  The  in- 
stinctive elements  of  native  equipment; 
Variations   In   human   capacities;    Correla- 

'  tion  among  human  capacities;  Sex  differ- 
ences;  The  inheritance  of  mental  traits; 
The  measurement  of  mental  capacities ; 
Analysis  of  problems ;  The  reception  of 
stimuli  r  A,    Sensory    defects,    B,    Percep- 

'  tlon  and  observation  of  sensory  material; 
The  rate  and  progress  of  learning;  How  to 
Btudy ;  Transference  of  training  in  special 
mental  functions;  Transference  of  training 
in  abilities  in  school  subjects;  The  psy- 
chology of  learning  school  Bobjects;  Bead- 
ing; Handwriting;  Spelling;  Language; 
Arithmetic;  History;  Marks  as  measures 
of  school  work. 

nssentials  of  Americanization,  by  'Emory 
S.  Bogardus  ...  Los  Angeles,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  press, 
1919.    303  p.    12^ 

**  There  are  many  private  and  semipublie 
organisations  which  are  carrying  on  unre- 
lated plans  of  assimilation.  In  the  activl- 
tioB  of  some  of  these  organisations,  Ameri* 
canization  is  receiving  a  narrow-minded  and 
autocratic  expression.  It  will  fail  wherever 
it  denies  the  validity  of  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  principles.  We  dare  not  haae  it 
chiefly  on  compulsion.  We  must  make  it 
attractive  and  magnetic  and  Just.  To  help 
meet  this  need  is  the  third  leading  purpose 
which  has  caused  the  writing  of  this 
treatise." 

The  author  defines  Americaniaation  as 
**  the  educational  process  of  unifying  both 
native-born  and  foreign-born  Americans  in 
perfect  support  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
union,  democracy,  and  brotherhood." 

How  to  teach  religion,  principles  and 
methods,  by  George  Herbert  Betts. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon 
press  [c  1919].    223  p.    12'. 

Discusses :  The  teacher  himself ;  the  great 

,  objective;    the    fourfold    foundation — right 

aims,    right   materials,    right   organization, 

right  presentation  ;  religious  knowledge  of 

most  worth ;  religious  attitudes  to  be  culti- 

.   vated  ;  connecting  religious  instruction  with 


life  and  conduct;  the  subject  matter  of 
religious  education ;  the  organization  of  ma- 
terial; the  technique  of  teaching;  making 
truth  vivid;  types  of  teaching;  methods 
used  in  the  recitation. 

Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  use  in  teacher  training 
classes,  [by]  William  H.  Dooley  .  .  . 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  A. 
Prosser  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [c  1919]. 
257  p.    diagrs.    12*. 

Comprises  short  chapters  on  the  value  of 
industrial  education,  needs  of  trades  and  in- 
dustries, how  men  have  been  trained,  dif- 
ferent types  of  industrial  schools,  organiza- 
tion of  industrial  schools,  evening  induatrial 
courses,  an  Industrial  survey,  principles  of 
psychology  underlying  learning,  general 
methods  of  teaching,  general  methods  for 
teaching  in  industrial  education,  methods  of 
teaching  shopwork,  methods  of  teaching  in- 
terpretation of  blue  prints  and  shop  sketch- 
ing, methods  of  teaching  shop  science,  in- 
dustrial or  shop  mathematics,  methods  of 
teaching  English,  manual  training  versus  in- 
dustrial education. 


BUDGETS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THRIFT 
INSTRUCTION. 


Teaching  of  the  fftndly  budget  ('*  how 
to  divide  the  dollar")  as  a  means  for 
thrift  Is  urged  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  Miss 
Helen  O.  Goodspeed,  supervisor  of  home 
economics,  says  in  an  appeal  to  teachers 
of  the  State : 

''The  principle  of  the  budget  should 
be  a  basic  factor  in  planning  the  food 
and  clothing  courses.  We  can  not  hope 
by  means  of  one  or  two  isolated  lessons 
to  influence  our  students  and  indirectly 
their  parents  to  consider  the  budget 
system.  It  is  suggested  that  you  try  the 
following  plan : 

"  1.  Teach  Lesson  I  in  '  Suggested  Les- 
sons Plans  for  Teaching  the  Budget,'  is- 
sued by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  or  a  similar  lesson  of  your 
own  planning.  This  lesson  teaches  the 
importance  of  personal  accounts  and  the 
personal  budget.  Start  In  this  way  with 
all  your  classes.  Urge  your  pupils  to 
persuade  their  parents  to  give  them  a 
definite  allowance.  Have  your  pupils 
write  short  articles  arguing  the  value  of 
the  allowance.  If  you  get  a  good  paper 
on  this  send  it  in  to  the  '  Exchange.'  Also 
have  it  printed  In  your  local  newspaper. 

"2.  Teach  the  class  how  to  keep  ac- 
counts. A  very  good  personal  account 
book  may  be  purchased  from  the  Na-. 
tlonal  Y.  W.  O.  A.    Address  PubUcation 


Department,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  price  10  cents.  Encourage 
them  to  start  the  accounts  immediately. 
From  time  to  time  ask  for  reijorts  on 
progress.  Encourage  them  to  bring  their 
problems  into  class  for  discussion. 

"3.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  clothing 
budget.  Use  this  as  a  basis  for  many 
discussions  in  clothing  classes.  In  con- 
sidering costs  of  materials  remind  them 
that  the  clothing  budget  Is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  In  influencing  our  deci- 
sions. 

"4.  After  the  pupils  are  well  started 
with  personal  accounts,  teach  Lesson  II 
on  the  '  Family  Budget'  In  connection 
with  this  lesson  use  the  booklet  'Thrift 
in  the  Household,'  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  F. 
Neverman,  of  Monroe,  Wis.  A  copy  of 
this  win  be  sent  to  you.  If  you  desire 
additional  copies,  write  to  J.  H.  Puell- 
cher,  State  dlriector,  Wisconsin  War  Sav- 
ings division,  415  East  W^ater  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"5.  Report  to  the  exchange  your  suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  budget" 


A  BELGIAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  will  confess  also,  although  it  may 
seem  puerile  enough,  I  was  greatly  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  the  land  and  the 
people  immortalized  by  Mark  Twain. 
When  I  first  saw  the  Mississippi,  which 
still  seemed  to  me  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  (those 
heroes  of  my  boyhood),  it  gave  me  a  thrill 
of  emotion  almost  as  intense  as  when  I 
took  off  my  hat  to  the  Statue  of  liiberty 
on  entering  New  York  Harbor.  I  am  sure 
this  will  sound  very  irreverent  to  those 
Americans  who,  unlike  myself  and  many. 
Europeans,  consider  Mark  Twain  as  an 
entertainer  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps 
one  must  be  a  foreigner  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  America  beating  through  that  humor- 
ous philosophy  of  his. — Henry  de  Man, 
"  The  Remaking  of  a  Mind," 


'^We  rank  our  instructors  not 
on  the  number  of  their  degrees,  on 
the  depth  of  their  learning,  nor  on 
the  books  they  have  written,  but 
on  their  ability  to  'come  along- 
side '  and  in  heart-to-heart  fashion 
help  the  student  to  help  him- 
self."—  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


TBACBQDfCr 


Df 


HEALTH     AND 

HANDS    OF    LOCAL 
TIES  DT  INDIANA. 


Teaching  of  health  and  hygiene  in  the 
schools  of  Indiana  is  placed  squan^y  up 
to  the  local  sdtool  auUiorities  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  hy  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Education  on  November  7,  The 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

In  view  of  health  condittons  generally 
throughout  the  State  and  of  numerous 
reqiiests  on  tlie  part  df  sebool  oflleers  and 
teaehers  favoring  the  teaching  of  liealtli 
and  hygiene  as  aa  addmooftl  sabfect  te 
thebranehes  now  taaght  la  the  piAlie 
schools,  it  is  recommended  by  the  board 
t^at  flie  sabject  of  health  and  hygiene  be 
taught  Id  the  echools  wheaef  er  and  whev* 
ever.  In  the  jodgnent  of  ^e  trastee  or 
truistees  and  other  sdiool  officers  la  con- 
trol, tbe  advancement  of  pupils  require 
it  and  conditions  generally  justllir  tt, 
subject  to  these  conditions: 

The  subject,  when  Introduced  in  the 
schools,  shall  be  taught  by  a  regular 
licensed  teacher,  licensed  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  the  examination  or  for  a 
license  la  the  subject  who  is  not  a  regis- 
tered nurse  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  This 
examioatloa  shall  1»  held  at  the  time 
i*egular  teachers*  examinations  are  held, 
and  the  license,  when  tssued,  diall  entitle 
the  hoKter  to  supervise  imd  teach  hygiene 
aad  health  in  both  the  elementary  anA 
high  Bcho^  of  Uie  Stale,  The  nilies  of 
the  board  nW  in  elSCect  with  respect  to 
the  issuing  of  teadiers'  licenses,  and  hot 
contrary  to  the  foregoing,  sitall  aipply  W 
the^sauing  of  thte  UeHiie. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  followed 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  to  consider  the  legality  and  ad- 
visibility  of  establishing  a  departxn&it  of 
health  and  faorgi^ae  in  Use  public  schools. 
The  committee  consisted  of  E.  U.  Grafl^ 
superintendeat  of  schocds,  Indianapolis; 
Bezijamin  J.  Burris,  assistant  State 
smperintendect  of  schools;  and  E.  B. 
Wetherow,  State  high  school  Inspector. 


STANDABDIZING  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

"  The  detectiim  of  physical  defects  in 
school  children  and  the  adoption  of  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  curative  measures  are 
now  generally  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  .the  service  of  a  well-ordored 
8cho<4  system/'  says  Br.  3,  H.  Beriso- 
wit9  in  Bulletin  1019,  No.  2,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  "The  timo  has 
long  since  passed  for  discus3ing  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  school  physician 
and  the  school  niirse  shall  have  their 


places  in  the  school  along  with  the 
tenetaec  But  it  is  not  enoagii  to  ptovUe 
pbytsfeians  aad  Huntts.  A  weci^er  of  any 
kind  hnpites  a  piaee  and  tools  for  the 
work.  IMt  RspamttitiMar  of  provlttxg 
the  wosksbops  ssEid  tke  tools  imtim  ttpon 
school  authorities.  School  admlaistralors 
who  are  planning  new  sdhool  buUdiflgs 
can  commit  no  more  serious  error  than 
(OdBBioa  of  adeqtwte  faelUtles  for  tiie 
work  of  health  eKanlBaitio&  and  super- 
TiflfoiL  If  they  already  haTe  medical  in- 
spection, the  need  of  such  rooms  should 
be  apparent  to  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  have  medical  inspec- 
tion, they  shonld  prepare  for  iSne  in- 
evitable introduction  of  that  ^sentlal 
serTioB." 


pwrsieAL  ntAfMrme  in  wBtemoAif. 

A  recent  act  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture provides  for  physical  training  in 
t^e  pabUc  Bdwo^  of  tlie  State.  It  so- 
quires  boards  of  edncBHoa  In  city  school 
districts  and  graded  scliool  districts  hav- 
ing a  population  of  more  than  3,000  to 
engage  competent  lastmctors  in  physical 
training  and  to  provide  the  necesjsary 
place  and  equipment  for  isstntction  and 
training  in  physical  training.  Othier 
sdiool  boards  may  make  such  provlslOB. 
The  law  provides  that  the  suiperlntendeht 
of  public  instruction  shall  appoint  a 
State  director  of  physical  training  who 
Shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  State 
superintendent  may  pi^escrlbe  under  tMs 
act  

mis  PAdnr  kino  akd  a  cauposota 
simAi^ 


"Bowerbank  district  is  two  years 
old,"  writes  Mrs.  HargiKrite  L.  Ashe, 
custodian  of  the  Bowertmnk  school  dis- 
trict branch,  Kern  Oouoty  Free  Library^ 
Bnttonwillow,  Caltf.,  in  a  recent  issoe  of 
*'  Kews  Notes  of  Oalifk>mia  Libraries.** 

**  It  has  a  new  modem  schooilKMtte 
located  in  the  saldst  of  sagebnuA,  with, 
no  ooeapled  hSbitaOon  nearer  it  tlian  a 
mile  afMl  a  half.  Most  ^  the  pupils  are 
children  of  tenuits.  They  are  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  transient.  Most  of 
them  drive  long  distances,  often  starting 
frofo  liome  at  fsunrlee  and  returning  at 
dark. 

"  Tlio  building  is  a  ono-teacher  struc- 
ture, confeammg  a  elassroom,  an  ante- 
room,  teacher's  sta^Tt  ftQ<S  (dream  of 
dreanis!)    a    beautiful    modern    white- 


enameled  kitchenette.  In  the  plans  this 
was  intinded  to  use  In  serving  refresh- 
ments for  socUHsenter  affairs.  But 
w^en  I  beSield  it '  my  heart  leaped  up  for 
Joy,'  for  I  had  a  vision  of  domestic  scl- 
eaee  lessons  and  hot  lundbies. 

^'As  the  days  grew  oooler  and  the  cold 
IsncibeoB  psiled,  the  gfrls  talked  and  the 
boys  dreamed  of  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
As  this  is  a  dairy  country,  milk  was  not 
an  tten,  one  trustee  donating  a  gaUon  a 
tey.  The  children  hron^  sngar  and 
chocolate  and  our  dream  came  to  pass. 
I  called  a  moetiBg  of  the  mothers  and  we 
decided  to  solicit  donations,  cook  the 
fbod  fhthekitcSien,  and  to  serve  It  fi^ee  to 
alL  We  decided  to  serve  but  one  dish 
each  day. 

''The  woilE  was  divided  nnong  the 
pttplls,  coBtrfbnttons  poured  in,  and  our 
one  hot  article  of  food  supplemented  the 
loaeiftson  carried  fr<Ha  hose.  Onrsoper- 
visors  have  given  ns  a  fairy  rteg  and  a 
finiry  godmother.  I  totidied  ny  fairy 
ring,  and  omr  tairf  godmother,  known  in 
the  vernacular  bb  the  county  librarian, 
sent  ns  esokery  frsoks  ^nt  woald  charm 
any  child.  One  especially, '  When  Mother 
Lets  Us  Cook,'  was  a  real  delight,  because 
the  wording  is  simple  and  the  food  such 
OS  young  children  can  pKpate. 

**  During  tlie  days  of  limltBd  sugar  and 
candy  eanie  the  cnH  for  sweet  things, 
and  '  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Oandy/ 
obtained  from  t£ie  county  library,  solved 
this  problem.  After  a  time  the  boys 
lon^^d  to  do  their  share  of  entertaining. 
In  '  real  life '  most  of  my  boys  are  trap- 
pers, hnaters^  and  cowboys.  Of  course 
^My  Hve  at  home  v^th  their  par«its,  at- 
tend se&ooi,  and  to  the  uMaltlated  thiey 
ate  like  other  boys.  But  really  they  are 
living  a  double  life,  playing  one  part, 
ney  lonfBd  for  a  real  camp  and  game 
cooked  in  the  open.  Our  county  library 
sent  tcs  the '  American  Boys'  Handy  Book,' 
which  ti^ls  exactly  how  to  build  huts  of 
saflfehmsh  with  an  open  S^:«^^laee  in  the 
front.  In  less  than  two  days  the  boys 
bad  the  hut  completed,  rabbits  killed, 
dressed  and  cooked,  and  '  we  girls  *  were 
invited  to  partake  of  their  ho&pltallty. 
With  luncheon  spread  and  hot  game 
cooked  over  a  real  campfire,  who  could 
fail  to  pro?lde  an  appetite? 

"AH  our  work  has  been  play.  Each 
relay  has  tried  to  have  its  food  taste  a 
Uttie  better  than  any  otlier.  We  liave 
learned  to  save,  to  use  whatever  is  pro- 
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vUled,  to  prepare  it  the  best  we  can,  and 
to  sbare  what  we  have  with  others.  We 
have  learned  neatness,  promptness,  un- 
selflslmess,  teamwork,  and  consideration 
for  others.  We  have  created  a  desire  to 
make  others  comfortable  and  happy,  and, 
best  of  all,  we  have  learned  to  serve  our- 
selves, for  each  pupil  is  required  to  wash 
and  put  away  his  own  dishes.  Cowboys, 
hunters,  and  trappers  wash  dishes,  too. 
They  can  also  sew  on  buttons  and  darn, 
'  but  that  is  another  story.* 

**  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
dishes  we  prepared.  We  served  vege- 
table soup,  homemade  egg  noodles  cooked 
in  beef  broth,  cream  soups  (such  as  po- 
tato, tomato,  lima  beans,  com,  and  navy 
beans),  beef  stew,  macaroni,  chocolate, 
rice,  mashed  potatoes  with  brown  gravy, 
potatoes  southern  style,  rice  plain  or 
Spanish,  pink  beans  with  bacon  or  spiced 
with  tomato  sauce,  tomatoes  plain  or 
Spanish,  rabbit  fricassee,  mustard  greens, 
peas,  corn,  and  Swiss  soup.  All  these 
recipes,  except  the  last,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  simple  cookery  books,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  through  your  county 
library." 


THIRTY- NINE    STATES    HAVE 
MOTHERS'  PENSION  LAWS. 


Mothers*  pension  laws,  designed  In  part- 
to  make  it  possible  for  widowed  mothers 
to  give  their  children  an  education,  are 
now  in  effect  in  30  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  development  has  all  come 
since  1911,  and  indicates,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  "  a  widespread 
and  deep-rooted  conviction  that  no  child 
should  be  deprived  of  home  life  and  a 
mother's  care  because  of  poverty  alone." 

Tliere  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  different  States. 
Some  States  provide  pensions  only  for 
widowed  mothers ;  others  Include  women 
who  are  divorced  or  who  may  have  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  those 
whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  in  State 
asylums,  or  who  are  other^'Isc  incapaci- 
tated. In  three  States,  expectant  mothers 
may  receive  mothers'  pensions ;  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

The  age  up  to  which  an  allowance  may 
be  made  for  a  child  varies  from  13  to  17 
years.  Only  one  State  has  a  18-year 
maximum,  but  this  State  allows  an  exten- 
sion to  16  years  if  the  child  is  ill  or  in- 
capacitated for  work.  Sixteen  years  is 
the  maximum  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States.  One  State  and  Alaska  give  17  as 
a  maximum  and  one  other  State  with  a 


16-year  limit  for  boys  makes  17  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  case  of  girls. 

The  amounts  of  the  allowances  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  States ;  they  range 
from  $2  per  week  per  child,  to  $25  a  month 
for  one  child  and  $15  for  each  additional 
child.  In  many  States  the  amount  is 
considered  far  too  low  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  family  life,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  living.  '*It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
however,"  says  the  Bureau  Bulletin, 
"that  the  new«*  laws  and  more  recent 
amendments,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
in  the  direction  of  making  more  liberal 
allowances  and  of  raising  the  age  limits 
of  the  children  who  may  be  aided  to  keep 
pace  with  advances  made  in  child  labor 
and  compulsory  education  laws." 


"SWAMPED    WITH 
STUDENTS/' 


Education  Board  Official  Finds  Recniit- 
ing  Material  Shunned — ^Inatitntiona  of 
Every  Size  Share  in  HeaTj  Regiatra- 
tion  Figures. 


"We  are  swamped  with  students.  In 
our  dormitory  there  are  six  to  a  room. 
I  am  spending  about  a  fourth  of  my 
time  writing  letters  and  saying  orally 
to  parents  that  we  have  no  room  for 
their  children." 

This  reply  of  the  president  of  a 
southern  mountain  school  to  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  when  the  board  sought  to  furnish 
publicity  matter  for  recruiting  students 
characterizes  the  college  enrollment  situa- 
tion as  observed  by  those  having  to  do 
with  colleges  of  all  sizes  this  year.  An 
official  of  the  Methodist  board  says,  in 
a  statement  describing  the  situation,  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  his  denomination, 
but  generally : 

High-Water  Mark  in  Rcfistrfttlon. 

"  This  high-water  mark  in  registration 
is  common  to  all  educational  institutions 
this  year.  There  has  been  the  usual  crop 
of  students  ready  for  college  and  In  ad- 
dition many  men  and  women  who  were 
in  national  service  last  year  have  again 
taken  up  their  studies. 

"A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  a  group 
of  colleges  and  universities  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  In  28  moderate  sized 
institutions  throughout  the  country  there 
is  an  enrollment  of  14,443.  Of  this  total 
there  are  7,829  women  and  G,G04  men. 
The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in 
these  schools  is  1,128;  the  women,  888. 
Last  year  when  registrations  of  men  were 
low  (except  the  Student  Army  Training 
CJorps,  which  is  not  counted  in  these  com- 
parisons) the  number  of  women  fell  oil 


In  about  equal  proportion  and  this  year 
they  have  returned  in  practically  the  same 
ratio.  The  men  had  gone  Into  the  Army 
and  Navy,  while  the  young  womeu  had 
taken  up  nursing,  farming,  canteen  work, 
and  other  varieties  of  war  activity. 

"  Registrations  reported  in  some  of  the 
large  technical  schools  and  State  uni- 
versities far  exceed  In  percentage  of  gain 
the  enrollments  in  the  smaller  colleges. 

"This  is  probably  due  to  the  impetus 
which  the  war  gave  to  technical  subjects. 
In  some  cases  the  gain  in  these  schools  is 
60  per  cent.  At  one  large  western  uni- 
versity (the  University  of  California) 
there  are  1,7(X)  students  registered  for 
the  first  course  in  economics. 

Sacondarjr  SduMia  Gain. 

''Secondary  schools  show  a  gain  as 
well.  A  survey  of  15  shows  a  total  regi- 
stration of  3,272,  which  is  a  gain  of  487 
over  the  year  1918-19. 

'*  Some  States  are  offering  a  handsome 
bonus  to  service  men  who  return  to  col- 
lege. Oregon  is  paying  $25  per  month, 
eight  months  in  the  year,  for  four  years, 
while  Wisconsin  is  paying  $30  the  month, 
on  the  same  basis,  and  admitting  Red 
Cross  nurses  to  the  benefit  Approxi- 
mately 10,000  applications  for  this  aid 
have  been  received  in  the  office  of  the 
Wisconsin  commissioner  of  education.. 

ScliaUrshIp  Aids. 

"Many  benevolent  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations are  offering  scholarships  and 
special  funds.  One  of  the  large  Protestant 
denominations  has  for  over  50  years  de- 
voted large  sums  of  money,  contributed 
in  most  part  by  children,  the  gifts  averag- 
ing 2  cents  each,  to  the  aid  of  students 
seeking  a  college  education.  The  terms 
on  which  this  money  is  loaned  are  very 
generous.  A  student,  who  is  a  member 
of  this  church,  and  attending  one  of  its 
many  colleges  and  universities,  may  bor- 
row $150  each  school  year.  He  does  not 
I^y  interest  on  the  principal  until  five 
years  after  graduation,  and  then  the  rate 
is  only  4  per  cent.  On  his  l>orrowing  in 
his  freshman  year  he  has  a  loan  without 
interest  for  nine  years. 

*'  Since  this  fund  was  established 
26,000  students  have  been  helped  and 
notes  now  held  total  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  Last  year  1,184  loans,  total- 
ina:  $82,710,  were  made,  and  this  was  a 
loT\  year  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
So  far  this  year  $10,000  has  been  loanoil 
and  that  Is  only  the  begin n In j;. 

"  This  same  church  is  offering  scholar- 
ships to  men  who  have  served  the  colors, 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  8cho!ai*ship  does 
not  deny  one  the  piivllp?r(»  to  borro.v.  so 
an  ex-service  man  may  obtain  about  $300 
aid." 
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COMgOIiliMkTION  IN  lOeHlflAlf^ 

Organization  of  rural  agricultural 
schools  by.  the  consolidation  of  three  or 
more  iniral  schools  is  provided  by  a  Mldii- 
gan  act  of  1919^  The  act  defines  a  rural 
school  as  any  primary  or  graded  school 
district  that  does  not  contain  within  its 
limits  an  Incorporated  city  or  village  hav- 
ing a  population  exceeding.  1,000.  Rural 
agricultural  schools  may  also  be  estab- 
lished in  any  township  district  by  the 
board  of  education  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  qualiflsd  school  elec- 
tors of  such  township. 

AgrlcQlture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics  must  be  provided  as  a  part  of 
the  coarse  of  study  forthe'ifural  districts 
and  the  school  board  of'  any  tbwUsMp 
district  may  submit  to  the  I^gal  school 
clectors^^  of  their  i^esqpective  districts  the 
question  of  consolidation' under  the  rufal 
agarteultura!  act.  ^ey  must  submit  the 
question  of  consolidation  under  this  act 
whenever  they  are  presented  with  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
resident  school  electors.  The  question  of 
consolidation  may  be  subffiAtted  at  either 
an  annual  or  a  special  meeting.  The 
school  board  within  five  days  after  the 
vote  of  the  district  authorizing  consoli- 
dation under  this  act  must  file  a  certilted 
statement  of  the  vote  with  the  county 
commtssioner  of  sehoolo  of  the  county. 

Whenever  three  or  uMMre  contiguous 
districts  have  voted  for  consolidation 
and  have  so  notified  the  county  commis- 
sioner of  schools  the  consolidation  be» 
corner  effective  and  the  oounty  commis- 
sioner of  schools  must  call  a  meeting  of 
the  legal  school  electors  of  the  consoli- 
dated territory  on  the  second  Monday  la 
July  following  for  tlie  purpose  of  electing: 
a  board  of  education  for  the  consolidated 
school. 

Any  rural  school  may  be  consolidated' 
witli  a  rural  agricultural  sdiool  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  legal  school  electors 
of  each  rural  agricultural  school  and  the 
rural  school.  The  annexing  of  additional 
districts  after  the  rural  agricultural 
school  is  established  does  not  affect  the 
organization  of  the  rural  agricultural 
school. 

Rural  agricultural  schools  must  employ 
teachers  of  home  economics,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  these  subjects  ettec- 
tlvely. 

The  act  provides  for  two  classes  of 
schools,  class  A  and  class  B.  Class  A 
schools  are  agricultural  schools  with  less 
than  20  acres  of  land  and  a  corps  of 


teoQhMr  contftetfiig'*  ot  oKie  piiiietimi^  ai^Pfl^ 
tw«  or  moM  t«»!hei»  t^fio  a^  engaged  ifii 
t^ttchliig.  f6r  at  least  nam  mooths  dbttog. 
theyouR.  To^sch«Kdiat4}ftiast]tfii<l  the  State 
wOIr  anmndlar  pay  9000"  attd  |fiK»  tor  each' 
vehicle  used^  in  trawqioitiiig  the  implls. 
Clam  B  achmAB'  are  agficuttural  school 
wltlv  20  or  more  acres  of  landr  a^  i^rt  of 
wMdi  is  used'  fior  agiilcQlt»iral  demmHstnu- 
tion-  puafposes^  omifi- daBg-  d»0t  employ  a 
centos  of  teachers  GOttsifitisg  ofi  a  ]^BCi|Mii> 
who  is  employed  for  12  montius  and  two 
or  more  teachera  for  10  mmiths.  The 
principal  must  hold  a  teacher's  life  ceir- 
tificate  and  have  not  less  than  t>vo  years* 
successful  experience  in  other  schools. 
He  must  have  practical  e3CperiiBnce  in 
farm  work  and  be  either  a-  graduate  of 
any  State  agricultural  college  or  a  State 
normal  sehool:  haArinf^  a  oottrse  in  agrl- 
ciflturei'  or  have  a  certiileate  fronft  s«u!h 
college  or  nomal.  soiioal'  silawin^  that,  hie 
has  taken  a  course  of  not  less  than  two 
years  in  such  college  op  normal  school, 
and  is  qualified  to  tea£h<  agriculture  and 
manual  training.  During  the  two  months 
when  school  is  not  in  session  he  must 
supervise  boy&.'  and  girls'  club  work  as 


A  TEACHEBS'  ACffiNCT  XAIT  Olit 
TEACHEBS'  SHOfilAaE. 

''  Beqiietts  f or  xuxbI  teachears  for 
the  West  have  been  eonuag  in  and 
we  eoidd'  give  na  relief.  It  it  ona 
of  the  sreatest  piroUenui  in  all  our 
:  educatienal  Mii^asy."— C.  TL  Mc- 
Qanielv 


carried  on  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He 
unist  assist  In  supervising  farm  d^ttibn- 
stratlon  work,  which  is  carrie<l  on  In  his 
district  and  giS'e  such  assistance  artd  ad- 
vice as  may  be  required  by  the  farmers 
of  his  disti-lct.  To  schools  of  this  kind 
the  State  will  pay  annually  $900  and  $200 
for  each  vehicle  used  In  transportation. 

The  sdiool  building  must  be  properly 
heated,  ventilated  and  lighted,  must  be 
provided  witli  ample  water  supply,  sew- 
age, toilets,  library,  equipment  nnd=  ap* 
paratus  for  teaching  agriculture,  manunl 
ti'ainlTig,  and  home  economics; 

The  school  building  also  becomes  a  com*- 
niunlty  center  and  propei*  janitor  wrvlce 
must  be  providi?d  for  all  community  meet- 
ings. 

The  board  of  cHhication  mtist  iwovidc 
sufficient  vehicles  foi*  trjmslk>rtatlon  so 


that  no  chfid  shall' walk  more  than  one 
mfl».  Ther  vehicles  must  be  comfbi'table 
QtiKb  of  sutfiieli^t  capaeify. 


8€ierdOL-6A1IDB»'  JSKitt  WOBlf  CHADS  TO' 
EFFBCnVE  CO'inTTY  MSKfSOVnmhX,^ 
PliAN. 

Home  projiBct  in  agriculttirff  work  on  a 
county  basis,  with  coordination  of  all  the 
school  agricultural  activities  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  succesrfully  carried  out  in  Sonoma 
County,  Calif. 

The-  opportunity  to  establish  agricul- 
ture In  the  grades  of  the  schools  of  So- 
noma County  was  flrfet  offerfetf  By  the  ap- 
poihtment  of  a  county  director  to  conduct 
the  TTnlted  States  school  garden  work. 
The  county  dlt^ctor  appointed  a  county 
bureau  of  21  memhers,  Includliig  5  high 
sdiool  agricultural  instructors,  the  county 
h<ni:icultural  commissioner,  2  fftfin  ad- 
visors, 2  ministers,  county  and  city  sttiier- 
intendents  of  schools,  a  repreBentativo  of 
the  grange,  and  3  practical  fariiier& 

The  committee  of  high  school  agricul- 
tural instructoi's  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  supervised  agricultural  in- 
stpuetion  la  tiie  £omr  upper  gwdes,  sifl»e 
it  was^tiftelp  pinion' that  it  tiifr  work  was 
to  be  a  suficesB  it  should  beo^ne  a  iiart 
of  the  school  syaten.  Next  tbe  county 
board  of^  educotiOB  was  indiaeed'  to  ad<H)t 
the  hi^  seho^  asriottltoail^  lasdnRtors* 
simiae  plan  of  agricultural  instructlcni  as 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The  plan 
Is  descrihed  by  Chacles  Im  Heaaoptoi^f  di- 
raetor  of  vocational'  agdcultare  iu  the 
Santa  Rosa  high  school,  as  foUows : 

AGRICrXTUUE  IN  THE  GRADES. 

(a)  Evei*y  pupil  in  the^  four  upper 
grodes'  is  re«iiired'  to  produce  mnm  fsod 

product  each  year,  ^though  not  required 
In  the  lower  gra<les  it  is  .strongly  recom- 
mended'. 

(-6)  No  textbook  will  be  r^ulreii.  as 
ai9ixmatureiN:notatleicttM>ok8al^j«et.  The 
direction  for  instructioii  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  county  sr.per- 
intendent  of  schools.  Hfe  will  be  assisted 
by  the  Sonoma  County  dfi'cctofa  of  agri- 
cultural instruction.  The*  c(iaiits>^  will  bo 
divided  into  10  or  more  districts  with  a 
director  in  charge  of  each  district  The 
teachers  are  expected  to  cooperate  with 
these  district  directors  In  earryingr  on  the 
work  in  their  schools 

(c)  Bulletins  and  circular  loWers  per- 
taining to  this  work  will  lio  sent  to  tho 
teachers  from  time  to  tiihe.  leathers 
are  urged  t^  keep  ttieste  bullethi»and  let- 
ters on^  file  for  fulssre  reftiiBiioe  andl 
guidance  in  tliln  work.  JThls-  coui-^e  is 
purpo.«ely  made  elastic  and  as  new  con- 
ditions arise  the  problems  will  be  met  by 
the  directors  of  a^ricultnral  instmirtlotL 
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With  tile  aid  of  the  county  snperfia- 
tendent  of  schools  the  county  director 
divided'  the  county  into  12  dlstrictei— « 
cHrector  of  agriculturaT  testrwetlOH  In 
charge  of  each  dtetrtct.  These  dtwctors 
consists  of  5  agricultural  fnstnKtoirs,  5 
prlndpaBTi  and  2' fiinnenh— alt  ToTiiuitiwrB' 
who  donate  their  services  in  dlrecttngtfee 
agricultural  instruction  in  their  respec- 
tive distrcts.  These  12  drecH^v  hoid  a 
meeting  once  a  month  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schoolis;  The 
purpose  of  Ae  meeting  t?  to  f ormiHate  the 
policy  for  the  county-'^vlde  project  W9i& 
for  the  ensuing^  month.  Eacli  Arector 
meets  Ms  group  of  teachers  In  a  round- 
table  dUscuBSioa  the  last  week  of  every 
montli,  In  ordier  to  help  them  solve  theft 
local  problema  Notices  of  the  meetings 
to  teachers  and  directors  and  all  follow- 
up  instructions  are  sent  out  through  tSte 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
school^;  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
director  and  with  the  a!ppr9Vftl  of  the 
county        superintendent.  Teacher^ 

monthly  reports  ore*  nuMfe  on  qnestion- 
nadres^  sent  out  By  ttas  director,  with'  re- 
turn stamped  envefopes  addressed  to^ 
the  respective  dtrectors:  The  directors 
snmmnrlze  these  reports  and  report  to  the 
county  director  by  the  <n»BStfonnalre 
method. 

A  very  ain^j^le  cducae  eC  stud^  cen- 
tered around  field  crops  and  home  gar- 
dens- wa»  ou4:Uned  by  the  cBrectors  for 
the  teachers  of  the  ccmnty.  The  direc- 
tors have  planned  it  four-year  rotation 
of  subjects — this,  first  year,  being  the 
crop  year;  the  second  year»  an  animal 
year ;  the  third,  a  mechanical  year ;  and 
the  fourth,,  a  planning:  year..  The  direc- 
tors plan  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for 
e«ch  year  as  tftey  hove  ^tofte  this  fost 
year. 

"  This  nlutSon  iiflan  has  mioiy  decided 
fldvantfliges^'*  soysIfiiF.  Hanson.  *  First, 
ft  aH^we  19ie  l^aelier  for  omceB^trate-  her 
eflbrts  amd  at  tfte  samMf  time  it  affordsi 
ft  new  soi^^aet  every  year  t»  stiamrlote 
the  childsei^ff  inleresC.  When  the  schools 
of  the  wheVe*  county  are  werieisg  on  the 
saute-  ttfeo,  W  has  the  effect  ef  creating 
eennmiisftiy  Mferest  In  the  sdtool  heme 
projects  and  to  the  sdieoi».  F\zrther- 
more  it  simplifies  the  supervfsfon  of  the 
director  ae  we»  as  the  instmctSim  of  the 
teacher. 

"  This  idea  may  be  counted  as  an  edu- 
cation adventure  or  project  which  is  be- 
ing worked  out  fe(y  the  ceoperatlve  eiforts 
of  the  comity  superinteodeat  of  schools, 
the  12  directors,  and  the  teactsers  of  the 
county.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
is  due  mainly  ta  the  willing  cooperation 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools — 
an  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite. 
Since  the  project  was  started  many  prob- 


lems have  arisen  and  many  new  ideas 
have  bees  fiMvotOBBdl  Ue  tUavrtak^mm 
«>me  of  the  new  ideas  that  have  been  put 
through: 

X  Vte  standard  kane  projlect  tfgB.  for 
aS  of  tte  SEinQii  eC  tike  comity.  This 
stjgn  is^  to  he  hung-  okm^  the  coids  and 
highways  locating  the  school  home 
projects*  The  signs  are  made  by  the 
various  manual  trafit^ng-  deportments  of 
the  Mgh  schools  and  ore  in  ttiSB  form: 


.a. 


HOaCB  FSOnECT 

Sohool 

liunc  of  School 

80K0MJL  cotrBrrr 


"  These  signs  are  awarded  to  the  boys 
and  girls  wlKPse  home  projects  are  a 
credit  te  tie  acks^. 

"2.  The  (fveslinBBiafra  method  of  re- 
pert*  ^d  ffeefr  vahM  ta  edacntiouil  SBr> 
veys. 

*9.  The  searltar  e^  a  manrntBot  for  a, 
comity  f afr  lit  ord:er  that  the  lesfdte  of 
TKTfmta  years*  teatmctlotm  may  he  ex- 
hflyited. 

'*4.  LoyfRg  tbe  ftamlHtioa  that  Is  iat- 
ffuenein^fesr  Mjgk  adioelff  of  tSie  cvanty 
to*  tetrodace  vecatlioBal  agrlevlticre— » 
movement  tliat  will  greatly  streflq^hen 
thl»  Gouaty  unit  system. 

"  The  county  plan  of  organization  has 
three  features  in  particular  that  make  it 
wcntty  of  consideration — 

"First,  simplicfty.  AH  directions  arc 
specific,  easy  to  understand  and  carry 
out  by  the  teachers,  so  tliat  its  results 
will  be  measured  In  principles  thoroughly 
understood  and  pounds  produced^  rather 
than  pages  passed  over.  ^ 

"  Second,  economy.  EM:ept  for  the  cost 
of  a  little  postage,  Iftouaands  of  ehfldren 
are  being  trained,  not  only  to  produce 
food  but  also  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
farm  life  and  the  gseirtest  of  all  voca- 
tions. Instead  o<  wAmt;.  coetly  textbooks, 
the  pupils  and  teachers  are  building  up  a 
school  and  home  library  of  free  agricul- 
tural bulletins  and  seed  catalogues.  One 
seed  company  alone  mailed  5,000  cata- 
logues to  the  schools  of  the  county*  These 
eotalogues,  wltli  their  striking  Ulustra- 
tiena  and  instructions  ost  planning  and 
planting,  are  of  great  educational  value. 
They  are  often  more  effective  than  buUe- 
tina  in  stinuilating  production,  especially 
with  younger  children.  Many  of  the  best 
agricultural  experiment  atationft  fM  the 
United  States  came  to  our  aid  when  in- 
formed  what   we    were   attempting,    by 


mailing  free  of  cost  publications  carefully 
sheeted  Iqt  the  directors  to  our  list  of 
400  teachers.  Our  CJongressman,  upon  re- 
que^of  the  county  director,  helpiHl  us  by 
otH*^  certain  Government  publicatlona 
te  eor  !!■£  of  tea^iers.  The  United  States 
Sdieol  CterdeB  Armyr  Bureau  of  Educas- 
tfOB,  Department  of  the  Interior,  kept  our 
schools  wen  supplied  with  posters  and 
publications.  By  various  ways  this 
county  unit  system  coordinates  all  help- 
ful factors, 

•*TMrd»  democracy.  This  county  or- 
ganisation, involving  the  county  superin- 
tendent as  its  head,  is  worlung  through 
the  schools  of  the  county  with  lus  super- 
vision and  approval.  Every  boy  and  girl 
is  given  an  ot^portunity  to  take  up  tlie 
wcMTk.  Fttcthermerew  since  tbe  community 
interest  is  centered  around  tlie  .scUo<^  the 
teacher  is  tiie  logical  one  to  receive  the 
credit  and  prestige.  With  her  pupils  or- 
ganized to  help  her  she  wiH  be  able  to 
buUd  up  a  permanent  inftuence  in  the 
eonmianity. 

"  This  plan  appeal»  to  the  school  people 
at  the  ceonty.  Many  of  the  schoola  are 
reporting  100  per  cent  of  the  children 
doing,  the  required  home-project  work. 
In  short,  the  ijlan  strengthens  all  school 
agricultural  activities*  in  tbe  county, 
\  whether  done  under  the  Smith-Hughes  or 
Smith-Lever  ptuL  Tlur  secret  ttes  in  the 
method  of  organization — ^the  coordinatiion 
of  all  existing  offices  and  organisations  In 
order  that  they  may  accomplish  greater 
results  working  as  a  unit.  Here  is  a  ca«e 
where  county  coordination  will  give 
thousands  of  dcMgxa  of  extra  service 
without  the  cost  of  maintainlBEg  new  posl* 
tiona  and  paying  hi^  salaries.*' 


WmS  TfOS  APPt.T  TO  TEACmXBST 

The  men  who  resign,,  especially  in  the 
lower  ranks,  ore  the  most  desirable^ 
They  are  the  ones  who  believe  they  con 
better  themselves  and  are  net  afraid  to 
try.  Those  who  have  not  the  energy  and 
eaterpriae  are  afraid  to  give  up  even  a 
very  Inadequate  salary^  lest  their  abili* 
ties  and  effort  will  not  secure  them  a  live- 
Uhoed.  If  nnQst  of  tbe  men  of  force  and 
capacity  are  U>  be  driven  from  the  serv- 
ice it  does  not  promise  well  for  the  future 
personnel.  Nothlsg  is  more  important 
i  than  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
;  of  excellence,,  morale,  and  ambitious  in- 
terest. Now  is  the  time  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  retention  of  adequately 
trained,  experienced  men,  adequately  pro- 
tected. Later  on,  when  the  normal  status 
is  restored,  it  will  be  a  dead  pull,  and  a 
nu)st  difficult  one,  to  induce  the  public  to 
do  equity  and  to  save  tlie  service  from  the 
serious  detriment  due  to  a  loss  of  its  best 
men. — Williain  Howard  Taft, 
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MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE. 


[The  "Standards  "*  here  listed  were  adopted 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  conference  called  In 
1910  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  request 
of  the  Trrsidont  of  the  Bnlted  States.  The 
preliminnry  conference  at  Washington,  May 
d-G,    1910,    formulated    tentative    standards 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHILDREN 
ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT. 

AGE  MINIMUM. 

An  age  minimum  of  16  for  employment 
In  any  occupntlon,  except  that  children 
between  14  and  IG  may  be  employed  In 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  during 
vacation  periods  until  schools  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year. 

An  age  minimum  of  18  for  employment 
in  and  about  mines  and  quarries. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  girls  em- 
ployed as  messengers  for  telegraph  and 
messenger  companies. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  employment 
!n  the  special-delivery  service  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
minors  in  dangerous,  unhealthful,  or  haz- 
ardous occupations  or  at  any  work  which 
w^ill  retard  their  proper  i^ysical  or  moral 
development. 

Educational  minimum. 

All  children  between  7  and  16  years  of 
age  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  for 
at  least  nine  months  each  year. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  but 
not  the  high-school  grade  and  are  legally 
and  regularly  employed  shall  be  required 
to  attend  day  continuation  schools  at 
least  eight  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  chil- 
dren who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
and  are  not  regularly  employed  shall  at- . 
tend  full-time  school.  Occupational  train- 
ing especially  adapted  to  their  needs  shall 
be  provided  for  those  children  who  are 
unable  because  of  mental  subnormal] ty  to 
profit  by  ordinary  school  Instruction. 

Vacation  schools  placing  special  em- 
phasis on  healthful  play  and  leisure-time 
activities,  shall  be  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

physical  minimum. 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowe<l  to  go  to 
work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  exam- 
ination by  a  public-school  physician  or 
other  metlioal  officer  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged 
Mith  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  develop- 
ment for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically 
fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 


which  were  discassed  at  other  conferences 
throughout  the  country.  The  statements 
below  are  in  the  final  form  as  revised  by  the 
special  committee  authorised  by  the  confer- 
ence. They  are  to  be  considered  as  minimum 
standards.] 


There  shall  be  annual  physical  exam- 
ination of  all  working  children  who  are 
under  18  years  of  age. 

IIOUBS   OP  EMPI/)YMENT. 

No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than 
8  hours  a  day  or  44  hours  a  week.  The 
maximum  working  day  for  children  be- 
tween 16  and  18  shall  be  shorter  than 
the  legal  working  day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools 
by  children  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  pro- 
hibited between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

minimum  wage. 
Minors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
of  wages  which  for  full-time  work  shall 
yield  not  less  than  the  minimum  essential 
for  the  **  necessary  cost  of  proper  living, 
as  determined  by  a  minimum  wage  com- 
mission or  other  similar  ofllelal  board." 
During  n  period  of  learning  they  may  be 
rated  as  learners  and  paid  accordingly. 
The  length  of  the  learning  period  should 
be  fixed  by  such  commission  or  other 
similar  ofliolal  board,  on  educational 
principles  only. 

PLACEMENT  AND  EMPIJOTMENT  SUTERVISION. 

There  shall  be  a  central  agency  which 
shall  deal  with  all  Juvenile  employment 
problems.  Adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  advising  children  when  they 
leave  school  of  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them,  for  assisting  them 
in  finding  suitable  work,  and  providing 
for  them  such  supervision  as  may  be 
needed  during  the  first  few  years  of  their 
employment.  All  agencies  working  to- 
ward these  ends  shall  be  coordinated 
through  the  central  agency. 

Administration, 
employment  certificates. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing 
employment  certificates  to  all  children 
entering  employment  who  are  under  18 
years  of  age. 

An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be 
issued  to  the  child  until  the  Issuing  offi- 
cer has  received,  approved,  and  filed  the 
following : 

1.  A  birth  certificate,  or,  if  unobtain- 
able, other  reliable  documentary  proof 
of  the  child's  age. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade. 


3.  A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  siguecl 
by  a  public-school  physician  or  other 
medical  officer  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  agency  chargeil  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  certifi- 
cate shall  state  that  the  minor  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  physician 
and  that  he  is  physically  qualified  for  the 
employment  contemplated. 

4.  Promise  of  employment 

The  certificate  sliall  be  issued  to  I  he 
employer  and  shall  be  returned  by  th.* 
employer  to  the  Issuing  officer  when  the 
child  leaves  his  employment 

The  school  last  attended,  the  compul- 
sory-education department,  and  the  con- 
tinuation schools  shall  be  kept  informed 
by  the  issuing  officers  of  certificates  is- 
sued or  refused  and  of  unemployed  chil- 
dren for  whom  certificates  have  been  is- 
sued. 

Minors  over  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  age  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  work  In  occupa- 
tion in  which  the  entrance  ages  or  hours 
are  especially  regulated. 

Record  forms  shall  be  standardized 
and  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates 
shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

Reports  shall  be  made  to  the  factory 
inspection  department  of  all  certificates 
Issued  and  refused. 

COMPrLSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAWS. 

Full-time  attendance  officers  adequately 
proportioned  to  the  school  population 
shall  be  provided  In  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  to  enforce  the  school-attendance 
law. 

The  enforcement  of  school-attendance 
laws  by  city,  town,  or  county  school  au- 
thorities shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMI- 
NATION OF  EMPLOYED  MINORS. 

Inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all 
child-labor  laws,  including  those  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  in 
mines  or  quarries,  shall  be  under  one  and 
the  same  department.  The  number  of  in- 
spectors shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  semi- 
annual inspections  of  all  establishments 
in  which  children  are  employed,  and  such 
special  inspections  and  investigations  as 
ai-e  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  children. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  staff 
of  physicians  adequate  to  examine  an- 
nually all  employed  children  under  18 
years  of  age. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  PUBUC  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

1.  Proper  location,  constmction,  hy- 
giene, ventilation,  and  sanitation  of 
schoolhouso ;  adequate  room  space — ^no 
overcrowding. 
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2.  Axlequate  playground  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  physical  training,  and 
supervised  recreation. 

3.  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for 
school  medical  work  and  available  labo- 
ratory service. 

4.  Full-time  school  nurse  to  give  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene  and  diet,  to 
make  home  visits  to  advise  and  instruct 
mothers  in  principles  of  hygiene  and  nu- 
trition, and  to  take  children  to  clinics 
with  permission  of  parents. 

5.  Part-time  physician  with  one  full- 
time  nurse  for  not  more  than  2,000  chil- 
dren; if  physician  is  not  available,  one 
school  nurse  for  every  1,000  children ;  or 
full-time  physician  with  two  full-time 
nurses  for  4,000  children  for : 

(a)  Complete  standardized  basic  phys- 
ical examinations  once  a  year,  with 
determination  of  weight  and  height  at 
beginning  and  end  of  each  school  year; 
monthly  weighing  wherever  possible. 

(&)  Continuous  health  record  for  each 
child  to  be  kept  on  file  with  other  records 
of  the  pupil.  This  should  be  a  continiia- 
tion  of  the  preschool  health  record  which 
should  accompany  the  child  to  school. 

(c>  Spedal  examinations  to  be  made 
of  children  referred  by  teacbor  or  nurse. 

(d)  Supervision  to  control  comnimlca- 
Ue  disease. 

(e>  BeconyiieBdation  of  treatment  far 
ali  remediable  defects,  diaeaso,  deformi- 
ties, and  cases  of  malnutrttioiL 

(f)  Follow-up  work  by  nurse  to  see 
that  physician's  recommendations  are  car- 
ried ont 

6.  Available  clfnICB  for  dentistry,  nose, 
throat,  eye,  ear,  fSdn,  and  orthopedic 
work;  and  for  free  vaccination  against 
smallpox. 

7.  Open-air  classes,  with  rest  periods 
and  snpplementary  feedings  for  pretober- 
cnlars  and  certain  tubercnkms  diildren 
and  children  with  grave  malnutrition. 
Special  classes  for  diildren  needing  some 
form  of  special  instruction  due  to  physical 
or  mental  defect. 

8.  Nutrition  classes  for  physically  sub- 
normal diildren,  and  the  maintenance  of 
midmoming  lunch  or  hot  noonday  meal 
when  necessary. 

9.  Bxamination  by  psychitrlst  of  all 
atypical  or  retarded  children. 

10.  Education  of  sdiool  child  in  healtli 
habits,  indnding  hygiene  and  care  oi 
young  children. 

11.  General  educational  work  in  health 
and  hygiene,  Including  education  of 
parent  and  teacher,  to  secure  full  co- 
operation in  health  program. 

Adolescknt  Cbilosev. 

1.  Complete  standardized  basic  physi- 
cal examination  by  physician,  including 
weight  and  height,  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  recommendation  for  necessary  treat- 


WIDE  VARIATION  IN  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Even  Large  City  Schawls  Show  Cimaiderable  Range— Figures  for  50  Cities. 


The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  In 
American  city  schools  varies  widely. 
Figures  recently  collected  for  50  dties 
over  100,000  population  show  classes 
ranging  from  26  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 


40  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  statistics  for 
these  cities,  which  include  high  schools 
and  vocational  achooUt.  as  well  as  the 
regular  elementary  schools,  are  given 
below. 


Number  of  children  per  teadur  in  the  public  schools  of  dties  of  100,000  population  and  over, 

1917-18. 
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ment   to  be  given   at  children's  health 
center,  school,  or  other  available  agency. 

2.  Clinics  for  treatment  for  defect  and 
disease. 

3.  Supervision  and  instruction  to  inure : 
(a)  Ample  diet  with  special  attention 

to  growth-producing  foods. 

(&)  Sufficient  sleep  and  rest  and  fresh 
air. 

(c)  Adequate  and  suitable  clothing, 

(d)  Proper  exercise  for  physical  de- 
velopment 


<e)  Knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  and  re- 
production. 

4.  Pull-time  education  compulsory  to 
at  least  16  years  of  age,  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  ado- 
lescent mind,  with  vocational  guidance 
and  training. 

5.  Clean,  ample,  recreational  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  social  needs,  with  supervi- 
sion of  commercial  amusements. 

6.  Legal  jNTOtection  from  exploitation, 
vice,  drug  habits,  etc. 
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TEXAS   PROMOTES   VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


"No  school  in  the  present  age  should 
be  without  projection  equipment,"  says 
William  tt.  Duffey,  head  of  the  division  of 
visual  Instruction,  University  of  Texas, 
In  an  official  bulletin  issued  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

"Every  small  school  should  own  a 
stereopticon  and  larger  ones  should  pos- 
sess motion-picture  equipment  which  ac- 
commodates both  slides  and  films." 

In  order  to  assist  schools  in  buying 
projection  equipment,  the  department  has 
Investigated  the  products  of  a  number  of 
concerns  manufacturing  both  stereopti- 
cons  and  motion-picture  machines,  and 
makes  recommendations  to  local  school 
officials  on  request.  The  university  also 
lends  slides  and  other  materials  to 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  or  any  other  re- 
sponsible organization  in  the  State,  on  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  The  use  must  be  free  to  the  people  of 
the  community,  unless  the  money  is  to  be 
used  to  purchase  a  lantern  or  slides,  to 
pay  the  service  fee  or  transportation 
charges,  or  for  some  definite  school  pur- 
pose. 

2.  Transportation  both  ways  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

3.  Repair  and  breakage  of  slides  and 
lanterns  while  the  equipment  is  in  the 
borrower's  possession  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  borrower. 

4.  Slides  and  lanterns  are  lent  for  a 
period  of  five  days.  All  schedules  are 
made  up  on  this  basis.  If  one  person 
keeps  the  slides  overtime,  someone  else 
will  be  disappointed.  Special  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  department 
for  an  extension  of  time  when  desired. 

5.  Do  not  change  the  numbering  on  the 
slides.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  rear- 
range the  slides  for  your  lectures,  kindly 
put  them  in  proper  order  before  re- 
turning. 

6.  Fill  out  the  report  blank  furnished 
for  this  purpose.  To  save  trouble,  put  the 
report  blank,  properly  filled  out,  in  the 
box  when  returning  the  slides  If  the 
slides  are  shipped  by  parcel  post,  the  re- 
port card  must  be  sent  back  in  a  separate 
envelope  as  first-class  matter. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  division  to  make 
reports,  including  the  number  of  people 
reached  by  the  service.  For  this  reason, 
the  report  tnust  be  returned,  however 
small  the  attendance. 

7.  Any  violation  of  these  conditions 
subjects  the  user  to  removal  from  our 
service  list. 

The  teachers  have  waited  long  enough 
for  a  respectable  living  wage.  Give  it  to 
them  now. — Worcester  Gazette, 


EDUCATIONAL    REVIVAL    IN 
PALESTINE. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  educa- 
tion in  Palestine  culminated  in  the  lay- 
ing of  the  comer  stone  of  the  future 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  accord- 
ing to  Theresa  Bach,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  a  report  on  foreign  edu- 
cation just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish 
national  movement  koowu  under  the 
name  of  Zionism,"  says  Miss  Bach.  "  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades,  and  particularly 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  a  great  revival  of  the  Jewish 
spirit  took  place  among  the  Jews  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  Palestine,  where  the 
Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along 
national  lines.  The  Hebrew  language 
was  revived  and  became  a  living  tongue. 
Hebrew  literature  sprang  up,  aspiring 
to  take  a  place  among  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  Hebrew  writings 
were  translated  into  modern  languages. 


The  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
wei-e  rendered  into  Hebrew.  Hebrew 
songs,  newspapers,  and  textbooks  were 
current.  School  children  were  instructed 
in  Hebrew,  despite  the  endeavors  of  the 
Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  princi- 
pal language  of  the  country,  and  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  propaganda  carried 
on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English 
schools  established  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions 
were  the  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
and  tlie  Hilfig^reln.  der  Deuti?chcn  Juden, 
a  French  and  a  German  orga^nization,  re- 
spectively. The  former  employed  French 
as  a  language  of  instruction;  the  latter, 
German.  Neither  of  these  bodies  had, 
however,  sufficient  comprehension  of  the 
new  life  that  was  budding  In  Palestine. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  men  in  charge 
of  foreign  schools  made  it  easy  for  the 
truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground 
and  supersede  the  older  institutions.  No 
foreign  rivalry  could  crush  the  efforts 
of  those  who  regarded  Hebrew  as  the 
language  of  their  owti  and  strove  to  de- 
velop it  in  the  land  of  its  origin." 


ASKS  THE  AID  OF  SCHOOLS 
IN  COLLECTING  CENSUS- 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


is  cautioned,  however,  not  to  give  this  in- 
formation to  any  one  except  the  author- 
ized census  enumerator.  He  will  carry 
an  idenUfication  card  signed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  Sam  L.  Rogers.  If 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  the  man 
or  woman  asking  the  census  questions  is 
an  imposter  you  should  ask  to  see  this 
card  and,  if  it  is  not  shown,  you  may  re- 
fuse to  answer. 

National  HooMkccpimr   InrolTcd. 

"  Uncle  Sam  wants  these  facts  for  his 
national  housekeeping.  He  needs  this 
knowledge  for  the  enactment  of  good 
laws,  and  for  the  wise  and  intelligent  di- 
rection of  public  affairs  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  Eivery  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States  renders  a  public  service 
by  giving  freely,  fully,  and  accurately  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  all 
the  facts  called  for  by  the  census  per- 
taining to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
farm,  if  he  has  one.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  census  the  facts  regarding  the  hum- 
blest and  most  obscure  individual  are 
just  as  important  and  valuable  as  those 
regarding  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  absolute  equality  in  the 
census.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
counts  as  one  IndiVtdual  and  no  more. 
All  contribute  In  equal  degree  to  make  up 
the  great  aggregate  composite  population 
of  the  United  States. 

"  The  population  of  the  dty,  township. 


or  village  in  which  you  live  will  not  be 
accurately  stated  if  you  are  omitted  from 
the  census, 

"  If  you  were  bom  in  a  foreign  country 
the  enumeration  of  the  people  bom  in  that 
country  will  be  incomplete  unless  your 
country  of  birth  is  reported. 

Importance  of  School-Age  Ficnzei. 

"  If  you  are  a  child  of  school  age  the 
figures  giving  the  number  of  diildren  of 
school  age  will  be  deficient  if  your  age  is 
not  returned. 

"  If  you  are  a  worker  in  a  mill,  fac- 
tory, or  store,  or  on  a  farm  or  in  a  pro- 
fession, the  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
the  organization  and  the  distribution  of 
the  nation's  great  army  at  workers  will 
not  be  accurately  described  unless  your 
occupation  is  correctly  stated. 

"Since  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  130  years  ago,  there  has  probably 
never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when 
accurate  statistics  regarding  the  popu- 
lation, resources,  and  industries  of  this 
country  were  of  greater  importance  than 
they  are  to-day.  We  need  the  census  to 
know  where  we  stand ;  we  look  to  it  for 
an  index  and  a  measure  of  the  changes 
in  economic  and  social  conditions  result- 
ing from  the  great  world  war.  The  era 
of  reconstruction  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing, though  full  of  hope  and  promise.  In- 
volves serious  and  difficult  problems, 
affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore we  need  accurate  knowledge  as  the 
basis  for  wise  counsel  and  constructive 
legislation." 

WASniNOTON  :  GOVKSXMKNT  PHIMTIXQ  OFFICS  :  itlt 
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STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  COOPER- 
ATING  IN  HOME  READING  COURSES 


Bureau  of  Education  Plan  for  Out-of -School  Reading  Finds 

Favor — Extension  Agencies  Interested — 

Postmasters  to  Help 


A  number  of  State  departments  of  education  have 
signified  their  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
Home  Reading  Course  phm  and  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  has  authorized  postmasters  throughout  the 
United  States  to  post  con- 

Read  60^  Abouf  \bur  Job 


HIGH    STANDARDS    URGED    FOR    MANUAL- 
TRAINING  TEACHERS 


Should  Be  Equals,  in  Scholarship  and  Professional  Training, 
of  Other  Teachers,  Says  Commjttee  Report- 
Broad  Foundation  Essential 


spicuously  in  their  offices 
attractive  art  posters  that 
have  been  prepared  by  the 
bureau  to  help  the  States 
develop  the  reading  of 
worth  -  while  books  by 
adult  readers. 

The  iiosters  wiU  first  be  tUs- 
l>ljiyed  in  States  that  liav'\ 
taken  a  leading  part  in  oncour- 
a&ing  good  reading  through 
the  bureau's  plan.  The  States 
that  liavo  already  officially  in- 
dicateil  tlieir  favorable  atti- 
tude are  Arissoua.  California, 
Jew  a,  Massjicliuselts,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota,  Rliode 
Island,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

Under  the  plan  as  worked 
out  the  approval  of  the  State 
superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner of  education  is  flrst  se- 
cured; then  some  official,  iu 
one  of  the  State's  higher  iu- 
stitutions,  designated'  by  the 
head  of  the  institution.  Is  ap- 
pointed a  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  have  charge  of  the  reading- 
course  work  in  the  State  or 
section  assigned  to  him.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnishes 
the  courses  in  leaflet  form,  registration  blanks,  etc.,  and  in- 
fiuiries  received  by  the  bureau  will  be  referred  directly  to  the 
collaborating  State  institutions— usually  the  extension  division 
of  the  State  university.  The  collaborator  will  make  the  ar- 
rangements and  be  responsible  for  the  review  of  the  papers 
and  keeping  of  records.  A  cerlificate  of  <'omph  tion  of  courses 
(Continiiod  on  page  IC.) 
154532^—19 


That  teachers  of  manual  training  should  be  the 
equals,  in  point  of  scholarship  and  professional  train- 
ing, of  other  teachers  doing  the  same  grade  of  work; 
that  four  years  of  high-school  work  followed  by  two 

years      of      professional 


After  ^r  Reading  Course  No. 

Mrfished  ta^  ttie  US  eoneaiL  OT  BdUication  with, 
the  cooperatioR  oT  the  Americao  Ltbrary  Association 


training  should  be  the 
minimum  qualitication ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable college  graduation 
should  be  required  for 
certification  to  teach  man- 
ual* training  in  high 
schools — ^these  are  some  of 
the  conclusions  in  a  re- 
lK)rt  of  the  conference  of 
specialists  in  industrial 
education  just  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

For  three  years  tlie  <t)nfer- 
I'lice  has  had  a  si>e<-ial  <:om- 
mltteeon  examination  and  mor- 
tification of  teachers.  Origi- 
nally appointeil  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  coafereiRo  in 
1917,  tlie  committee  presented 
a  tentative  report  at  Terre 
Haute,  luU.,  in  1918,  an<l  a 
final  reiwrt,  which  was  ap- 
proved at  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing in  December,  1919. 

The  1019  conference  took  the 
further  action  of  adopting  a 
resolution  asking  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Kducation  to  bring 
these  conclusions  to  tlic  attention  of  State,  city,  and  county 
superiuteudeuts  of  public  instruction,  presidents  of  normal 
schools,  and  heads  of  departments  of  eilucatlon  In  colleges  and 
universities.  In  this  report  the  term  "  manual  training ''  is  in- 
tendeil  to  convey  the  same  meaning  as  **  manual  arts  '*  and 
"industrial  arts." 
The  conclusions  as  approved  by  the  conference  are  as  follows: 
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ConcltMloni  Approrcd  hj  the  Conference 

MAINTAIN    8TANDABDS 

1.  It  is  highly  desirable  from  every 
consUloration  that  teachers  of  manual 
trninhig  should  he  the  equals,  in  point  of 
SclioUirship  and  professional  trahiing,  of 
otlier  teachers  doing  the  same  grade  of 
work. 

2.  Notwithstanding  tlie  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  teachers,  ami  the  very  great 
demand,  teacher-training  insHtutlons  and 
State  and  county  educational  authorities 
should  not  lower  standards,  even  tem- 
porarily. 

3.  Four  years  of  high-school  work, 
followed  by  two  years  of  professional 
training,  or  the  equlvalentt  should  be 
the  minimum  qualifications  to  teach 
manual  training. 

4.  As  soon  as  i)racticable,  college 
graduation  should  be  required  for  cer- 
tificatiou  to  teach  manual  training  in 
the  high  .school. 

BROAD    FOITXDATIOX    KSSENTIAL. 

5.  Teacher-training  institutions  sliould 
allow  a  larger  proportion  of  professional 
and  technical  work  to  count  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree.  This  is  essential  if 
the  need  for  college-trained  teachers  of 
technical  subjects  is  to  be  met. 

0.  Because  of  rapid  developments  in 
this  field,  and  the  related  field  of  indus- 
trial education,  it  is  especially  important 
that  manual-training  teachers  be  well 
prepared  In  the  professional  subjects, 
botli  in  general  education  and  in  their 
special  fields. 

CERTIFICATION. 

7.  Graduates  from  approved  teacher- 
training  institutions,  having  courses  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  preparation  of 
manual-training  teachers,  should  1>e  cer- 
tificated without  examination. 

8.  Two  grade.s;  of  certificates  should  be 
provided  for — (a)  for  graduates  of  two- 
years  training  courses,  and  (b)  for 
graduates  of  four-years  training  course?. 

RANOR   OF    QUALIFICATIONS. 

9.  Bxamlnations  sho\dd  bo  designeil  to 
test  applicants  for  poss-esslon  of  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications : 

(a)  Ability  to  analyze  a  teaching  prob- 
lem. 

(6)  Ability  to  organize  and  prepare 
teaching  material  for  teaching  purposes. 

(c)  General  scholastic  preparation. 

(d)  Technical  knowledge, 
(r)  Professional  knowle<lge. 
(/)  Mechanical  skill. 

(p)  Professional  point  of  view. 
{h)  Teaching  skill, 
(i)  Personality. 

CHARACTER  OF  KXAMINATIONS. 

10.  (-andidates  for  special  teaclier's 
certificates  should  be  examiUHl  by  com- 
mit lees  <»f  fXpertH  qiiaiifiod  in  the  special 
field  under  consideration. 


11.  Examinations  for  certification  of 
manual  ttalnin^  t^ac&ers  should  consii^t 
of  two  parts — (a)  written  tests,  and  (b) 
practical  tests  in  shop  and  drafting  room. 

12.  A  required  thesis  may  take  the  place 
of  certain  portions  of  the  written  test, 
especially  thos'e  dealing  with  the  special 
professional  and  general  professional 
questions. 

13.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  successful 
trade  experience  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  practical  tests. 

COMPENSATION. 

14.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  maintain 
standards  and  to  secure  properly  pre- 
pared teachers  except  upon  payment  of 
adcfuiate  compensation. 


"EVERY  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL'' 


Children's  Bureau  Reports  on  Results  of 
Back-to-School  Campaign— Communi- 
ties Becoming  Awakened,  Says  Bureau 

Reports  of  the  results  of  the  back-lo- 
schooi  and  stay-ln-.school  campaigns  car-, 
rietl  out  last  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Children's -Bureau  and  the  Council  of 
National  DefeiLse  are  summarlzeil  in 
"Every  Child  "in  School:  A  Safeguard 
Against  Child  liabor  and  Illiteracy,**  just 
publlsheil  by  the  Children's  Bureau  as 
Children's  YeaV  Follow-iip  Series  No.  3. 
The  report  .says : 

School  Period  Prolonged 

"As  a  result  of  the  back-to-school  and 
stay-in-school  campaign  the  school  period 
for  many  boys  and  girls  has  been  pro- 
longed. But  the  real  value  has  been  even 
more  far-reaching  than  keeping  a  few 
boys  and  girls  in  school.  Communities 
are  becoming  awakened  to  the  needs  of 
the  working  child.  They  have  discovered 
that  the  uilllion  or  more  children  under 
IG  who  leave  .school  each  year  to  go  to 
work  are  not  forcetl  Into  work  by  pov- 
erty; many  of  them  are  unaware  of  the 
advantages  of  an  eilucation  or  are  moved 
simply  by  youthful  restlessness  or  dis- 
taste for  school.  They  have  found  that 
many  children  begin  their  working  lives 
with  only  a  scant  educational  equipment 
and  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  de- 
velop physically.  They  are  more  and 
more  becoming  aware  of  the  waste  of 
early  employment  and  are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  every  child  who  goes  to  work 
prematurely  contributes  to  ill  health,  in- 
dustrial inefficiency,  unemployment,  low 
wages,  poverty,  iimi  illlteracj'.  They  have 
learned  that  the  majority  of  American 
cidldren  are  allowed  to  so  to  work  with- 
out guidance  or  assistance  in  finding  suit- 
able employment  and  to  remain  at  work 
with  no  .ciupervision  or  protection  save 
what  the  child-labor  laws  provide. 


Permuioiit  Boneftts 

"Many  communities,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  which  the  back-to- 
school  drive  helped  to  reveal,  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  children  from 
excessive  and  premature  employment  and 
provide  for  the  child  entering  industry 
some  guidance  in  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tions. For  this  reason  many  communities 
planned  a  back-to-school  drive  for  the 
autumn  of  1919  to  return  to  school  boys 
ami  girls  who  during  the  vacation  period 
had  entered  employment  and  who  were 
induced  by  the  wages  offered  to  remain 
at  work.  In  some  localities  the  school- 
welfare  committees  organized  for  chil- 
dren's year  have  become  permanent  com- 
mittees, cooperating  with  the  school  au- 
thorities to  carry  on  every  year  a  stay- 
in-school  campaign.  In  one  State  a 
school- welfare  circle  has  been  appointeil 
for  each  school. 

Woik  StIU  to  Be  Done 

"There  is  need  for  carrying  on  eacli 
year  a  back-to-school  and  a  stay-in-school 
campaign  in  order  that  no  child  in  the 
future  shall  grow  up  without  going  to 
school  and  learning  all  that  the  school 
can  give  toward  an  intelligent  and  well- 
equlpped  entrance  into  working  life." 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  TRAINING  GAR- 
DEN TEACHERS 

Eighty-eight  of  the  110  normal  schools 
answering  an  inquiry  recently  are  giving 
courses  in  gardening,  agriculture,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  related  sciences.  About 
half  of  the  normal  schools  give  courses 
in  botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  inquiry  was  instituted  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  what  the  prospects  were 
for  trained  teachers  of  gardening  to  lead 
the  millions  of  children  now  doing  garden 
work  in  the  United  States,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  enrolled  in  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  under  the^ 
Bureau  of  Education.  William  H.  D.' 
Meier,  head  of  the  biological  department 
in  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  State  Nor- 
mal School,  directed  the  inquiry.  ' 

The    investigation    showed    that    5S 
.schools  assign  definite  time  allotment  to 
gardening.     Seventeen  other  schools  in-, 
dude  gardening  under  agriculture  and  IS 
schools    give    gardening    under    nature' 
study. 


JANITOR  AND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTBNDEIiT 

The  janitor  at  the  Love  County  court- 
house. Marietta,  Okla.,  is  not  a  highly 
paid  employee.  He  receives  $1,200. 
Neither  is  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.    Slie  nf(»ivos  the  same  salary. 
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STRAIGHT-OUT  APPEAL  TO  CITIZENS  WINS 


Lcxinicton  Sho^rs  That  Facts  Count,  Especially  if  Effectively  PMtnted     ' 


Hy  a  siniijjht-oui  jiiukiiI  to  her  citl- 
'/riis,  Lexln;?toii,  Ky.,  pin  ov<t  a  boin3 
lsK\M*  l;ist  nioiirh  of  .S4(K.),000.  Follow- 
ing ji  «-iirv('.v  of  builtliii^  fncllitios  by  the 
Hurenu  *ji  Kdiirntion,  the  Miool  authori- 
tio<  took  <«»nip  t»r  ihf*  Nijrnittoniit  tiudhigs 
of  the  siuM'v  nml  pur  tlioin  before  the 
people  in  jjostors,  hamlbills.  aiul  motloii- 
phjture  >Hdes. 

The  reMilt  was  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory for  the  boml  issne.  Some  of  the 
iiiaierial  nstnl  is  repro<hire«l  in  this  issue 
..f  Si-hool  I-lfe. 

The  bureau's  reixu-i  on  which  tlie  <*am- 
paij;n  was  waged  is  in  part  as  follows: 

•'The  report  shows  that  tltere  is  Im- 
nnHliate  and  lU'fjent  neeil  for  new  i»er- 
niancni  buildings,  temiwrary  or  movable 
buildings,  and  repairs,  which,  at  present 
prices  of  material  and  labor,  will  cost 
not  le>s  than  .$400.<XX>,  ami  that  there 
will  in  the  Immediate  future  be  need  for 
other  i>ennanent  bulldlups  to  house  the 
rapidly  Increasing  school  ])Opulation  of 
the  city.  The  report  also  shows  clearly 
the  need  for  considerable  increase  in 
the  budget  for  ctirrent  exi)enses,  because 
of  the  in«:Tease  in  s?chool  population  and 
the  absolute  ne<?essity  for  Increase  in  the 
pay  of  teachers  and  janitors  to  prevent 
lowering  of  standartls  and  degeneration 
in  the  ♦piality  of  work,  and  to  make 
ix)sslble  the  <'onstant  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  which  the  people 
of  Lexington  and  the  welfare  of  city. 
State,  and  Nation  demand. 

"  It  should  require  no  argument  to 
induee  the  iK»ople  of  l-exingioii  to  re- 
spond i»rontptly  and  fully  to  all  these 
needs.  The  mere  presentation  of  th(^ 
farts  should  be  sufficient.  They  know 
ihti  value  of  education  for  individual  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  L:o«3tl  citizenship,  and 
material  prosperity.  Tlielr  children  are 
fheir  Ih'sr  interest.  All  they  have  they 
would  ^^hidl.N  give  for  their  safety  and 
welfare.  All  the  wealth  of  the  present 
;;i'iuM'aiion  which  they  «lo  not  themselves 
♦•onsuine  will  be  used  by  or  for  their 
rhildrrn,  or  left  t»)  the  children  when 
tlielr  pMiinits  are  gone.  It  is  oidy  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  shall  be  wisely  used 
jio\v  fi)L-  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
'•liibjn-n  and  for  their  better  education 
:in/l  prepji ration  for  life,  or  whether  it 
sluill  linnlly  be  left  for  the  doubtful 
n<e  of  thovt?  to  whom  these  vital  things 
lutvo  been  denied  in  their  childhood.*' 

How  Much  i«  Sp«nt  Upon  Schools 

*•  As  compare*!  witli  the  cities  of  her 
class,  Lexington's  chief  interest  l3  in  her 
general  croverimient,  in  her  police  depart-   i 


mait,  her  fire  dei)artiuent»  and  in  ber  de- 
partment having  to  do  with  charities, 
hoRpitnl^,  and  corrcctioiMk  Her  interest 
in  her  streets,  in  health.  In  Uhraries,  and 
in  recreational  activitlea  Is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  average  of  the  01 
cltie.s  of  her  group,  while  lier  Interest  in 
her  schools,  if  the  proportloiiate  distribu- 
tion of  her  funds  is  an  Indleation,  lags 
very  far  beliind  the  average  of  her  ^*oup. 
Less  than  three-tenths  of  Lexington's  in- 
come goes  to  her  schools,  while  the  aver- 
age exp«'nditure  for  the  schools  of  91 
cities  of  Lexington*s  iiofmlatlon  group  is 
gieater  l>y  nearly  one-tentll  Of  their  re- 
.«;pectlve  aggregate  incomeiu  Patting  this 
fart  anothcT  way.  Lex ingtoo's proportion- 
ate expenditure  for  her  schools  would 
haNe  to  be  inci-eased  almost  one-third 
t.'il.O  t)er  cent)  to  bring  her  rank  up  to 
the  average  only  of  the  W  dtles  of  her 
group. 

Lexington's  Tax  Bate 

••  The  lax  rate  of  a  city  always  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  ta:qpayera^  but  there 
is  an  important  fact  ahont  a  tax  rate 
which  the  taxpayer  does  not  always  take 
Into  account. 

•*  The  property  owners  <tf  Lexington 
I»ald  for  all  purposes  In  3017  a  tax  of 
$2S  on  every  ."^1,000  of  nssesnd  valuation. 
Running  over  the  list  of  91  cltlej5  again, 
with  Lexington's  relative  lAaoe  in  mind, 
we  find  that  58  cities  paid  St  s  less  rate. 


THE  ISSUE 

DOES  LEXINGTON  CARE  AS  MOCB  FOR  HER 

CHILDREN 

AS  SHE  CARES  fSB 

HER  Live  STOCKS — OR  HER  SIURS — 

OR  HER  CITY  pRoranr? 
THEN  VOTE  FOR  THE 

$400,000 

BOND  ISSUE 

YOUR  CHILDREN 

unHinirs  csssHi 

.•«.A  Greater  L6xi^[toii»t* 


>«««4>«««««««>44«-»«>-»-}«««-»««<»««««^ 


Oqc   of   the   posters   used  la  tke   Lexington 


While  33  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  If  this 
alone  were  taken  into  account,  it  might 
aeem  tliat  Lexington's  rate  was  well 
al>ove  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  list. 
But  the  same  table  shows  that,  npon  the 
statement  of  city  officials,  the  assessment 
roll  is  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  true 
valuation  of  the  property.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  many  cities  of  the  list  assess  at 
100  per  cent  of  value  and  others  at  only 
25  per  cent,  obviously  a  fair  comparison 
of  rates  requires  that  they  all  be  cor- 
rected on  the  basis  of  a  100  per  cent  valu- 
ation. When  this  correction  is  made  then 
Lexington's  rate,  instead  of  appearing  as 
$28  per  thousand.  Is  found  to  be  $10.96 
per  thousand. 

**  Now,  when  the  comparison  among  the 
cities  is  made  (all  eoiTwted  in  the  same 
way),  it  is  found  that  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, for  there  are  only  35  cities  having 
a  lower  wrrectecl  rate,  while  55  cities 
have  a  higher  rate. 

"  The  facts  are  that  Lexington,  with  a 
per  capita  true  value  of  $1,228,  as  stated 
therein,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  01 
cities  of  her  group  by  $84  and  that  only 
27  cities  of  the  group  Lave  a  higher  per 
capita  property  value,  while  in  63  cities 
the  value  of  the  taxable  property  is  less. 

"Once  again  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Lexington  has  been  a  laggard  In 
her  group  of  cities  for.  In  providing 
physical  equipment  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  the  value  of  the  permanent 
investment  she  lias  made  in  buildlnga, 
land,  and  equipment  for  school  purposes 
reached,  in  1917,  only  $379,468,  whereas 
the  average  Investment  of  the  cities  of 
her  class  in  these  items  was  $897,890. 
That  is  to  say,  if  Lexington  immediately 
doubled  her  1917  investment  In  land  and 
buildings  and  then  abided  one-third  more 
to  it,  she  would  just  reach  the  average 
Investment  made  by  the  cities  of  her 
class  in  school  buildings,  land,  and  equip- 
ment. The  proposed  bond  issue  of  $400,- 
000  to  be  invested  In  land  and  buildings, 
if  added  to  the  1917  school  valuation, 
would  still  leave  Lexington  $117,000  short 
of  the  average  of  the  91  cities  of  her 
group.  Only  3  cities  out  of  the  91  have 
less  invested  in  their  schools  than  Lexing- 
ton (1917  figures).  These  cities  are 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  .$276,000;  Wlnston- 
Salein,  N.  C,  .'^318,012;  and  Amsterdam, 
X.  Y.,  $379,340.  In  the  matter,  then,  of 
her  Investment  In  her  schools  Lexington 
Is  seen  to  stand  No.  4  from  the  l)ottom 
of  the  list  of  91  cities.  She  misses  beln.^ 
No.  3  by  only  $123. 

"Despite  these  financial  handicaps, 
however,  the  survey  commission  has  been 
surprised  at  every  turn  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Lexington  in  lay- 
ing tlie  foundations  of  a  progressive 
schixd  system.    And  particularly  was  it 
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struck  by  the  fact  that  Lexington,  in 
contrast  to  many  cities  of  tlie  Soutb, 
has  niude  ik>  dis-tcrimiuation  in  itt;  school 
facilities  hetvveen  the  whites  and  :Negroes. 
It  iH  evident  tliat  a  sincere  att^npt  ia 
being  made  to  put  into  effect  that  wise 
provision  of  the  Kentucky  law: 

''Colored*  schools  shall  lie  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits;  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations,  and  lie  Bob- 
Ject  to  tlie  same  restrietions  aa  the  sdiools 
here  in  provided  for  the  white  diildren." 

'*  Opeiirair  sciiools ;  the  penny  lunch ;  a 
community  center  school  with  swimming 
pool,  sliowers,  and  anditoriuai;  manual 
training  and  iiloinestic  economy  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  all  schools ;  rest 
rooms  for  senemic  and  ijoorly  nourislied 
children;  opportunity  classes  in  some  of 
the  schools  for  irregular  ciiildren;  a 
junior  high-school  organiztition  througii- 
out;  Icindergartens  in  all  white  schools 
and  in  some  of  the  Negro  schools;  laun- 
dries in  the  basements  of  schools  for 
the  use  of  botli  children  and  parents; 
motion^lctuf  eapparatus  in  some  schools ; 
the  opening  of  the  buildings  to  the  uses 
of  citizens;  and  for  the  most  part,  clean 
iiiul  well-kept  buildings  are  some  of  the 
things  which  belong  in  progressive  scliooi 
systems  and  which  the  school  authorities 
of  Lexington  have  secifred  in  the  fbce 
of  a  very  meager  school  income.  Thus 
:)Aaiu  the  statement  is  vindicated  that 
vision  and  good  ananagement  go  far  to- 
ward compensating  for  a  thin  purse." 


KINDEHGARTNERS  ASKED 
TO  REPORT  ON  AMERICAN* 
IZATION 

Recognition  of  the  part  already  pUiyed 
by  kindergartners  in  Americanization  is 
indicated  in  a  request  recently  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  definite 
reports  of  Americanization  work  already 
accomplished  or  under  way  in  which  the 
kindergarten  is  a  chief  factor. 

Kindergartners  are  asked  to  furnish 
Information  on  the  following  points : 

1.  What  contacts  do  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  have  with  foreign  women 
through — 

(a)  The  kindergarten  mothers'  niec»t- 
ing; 

(6)  Home  visiting. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in 
Americanization  work  carried  on  by  the 
larger  school  organization? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in 
Americanization  work  in  cooperation 
with  other-than-school  agencies? 

4.  If  possible  give  specific  instances  of 
the  Influence  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
home  of  the  foreign4KH:ii. 

5.  If  possible  give  approximately  the 
number  of  foreign  adults  reached  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  kindergarten 
during  the  past  two  years. 

In  their  preliminary  Sftatement  to  the 
kindergarten  teachers.  Miss  Julia  Wade 
Abbott  and  Mi.s.*«  Almira  M.  Winchester, 


who  are  at  theetaadvof^tiie-kiiulerii^rfceii 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  point 
out  that :  tiieidtoiftHnmitfcBP  is  desired  par- 
ticularly "  in  order  that  the  kindergarten 
may  l>e  jnorefnii^lelir  recogniised  as  a  val- 
uable agency,  fin  Americanizing  foreign 
women/' 


[Editor's  «ot?ev— Miss  Almira  M.  Win^ 
cheteiter,  referoBd  te  In  this  artkde,  died 
suddenly  at  WasluAgton,  Decemb^ir  18. 
The  work  will  he^  Gnrrled  on  by  others  of 
the  bureau  stafT.l  ' 


WAR  DEPAICTMENT  AUTHORIZED 
TO  SELLfOM/S  TO  SCHOOLS 

Sale  x>f  maohitM»  tools  t^  schools  at  15 
I)er  cent  of  tl*fiir..cost  is  authorized  in  an 
act  of  Congsrtt^-.i>asseil  Novemlier  19. 
The  act  provideflrt^. 

That  the  S«crQlHuy  of  War  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  autbai;lzed,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  to  sell  at  15 
per  centum  of  their  cost  to  trade,  tech- 
nical, and  publie^fichools  and  universities, 
and  other  recogniaied  educational  insti- 


Can  Lexington  AFFORD 

ToSp^dMoreOn 

He^crSchools? 

YES 

!  wingtwi^i  4i¥>W>  jrcrith  EXCffiBDB  the 
ATcract  fif  SLcttfai  41  the  flanc  jise. 
63  of  the  9l.ot!ct  IM  FOOBBR  thap 

LEXfflGTON 

Bvt—lkcy  spci4JtOBfi  than  JLaia«lMi  «n  the 
EDUCATION  of  their  CHILDREN. 

Childreii  need  more  than  School  Seats. 

THEY  NEED 
"  PLAY  GBomor 

AUDITORIUltt  . 
SWIMMING  POOCS 
SHOre     f: 
LABORATQHHV: 
COOKING  ROOMS 
DRAHDIG  B0CM9 
M(7SIC  ROOMS 

WHY?^ 

ticcanae  childn(  teaa]d»agrt  b&m'^ttetM  by 
WORK  un  POhT  atf  wen  ai  Stody. 

BUT  citica  take  awaj  lien  cUidran' the  epper^ 
hudtr  la  MiiWtf  iMHk  aid  9l«r  t' 

l%erefore7the  ScMiljiHi'ntMia'thaae  epper- 
^  tnnltiea  to  the  ddUrcn'" 

Lexinfflen  wanta  her  diUdren  to  f row  healthy, 
^hitcllifMt.^4ribciit  Md  iadttilfW 

How    i-itixeus    of    LexingtOD^    Ky.,    were    told 
the  nco<ls  of  the  city  schoolsi 


tutlOBS,  upon  awillcatioB  in  writing  sucli 
nmchiue  tools  as  are  suitable  for  tbeir 
use  which  are  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  and  are 
not  needed  for  Governm^it  puiposea  The 
money  realissed  from  tlie  sale  niajr  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  defray 
expenses,  except  cost  of  transportation, 
incident  to  distribution  of  the  tools,  and 
the  balanee  shall  be  turned  into  the 
Treasnvy  of  the  United  States  asi  mis- 
cellaneous receipts ;  Provided,  That  in  tl«» 
event  any  such  material  is  offered  for 
sale  by  said  institutions  without  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
title  tliereto  shall  revert  to  the  irnitetl 
States. 


STUDYING  MATHEMATICS 
REPORT 


Teachers'  Associations  Giving  Careful 
Attention  to  Preliminary  Statement  of 
National  Committee — ^Bnreau  of  Edu- 
cation Will  Print  Reports 


A  preliminary  report  on  "The  lt«*- 
organization  of  the  First  C^nrse:>  in 
Secondary  School  Mathemtitlcs "  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Be- 
qulrements  was  issued  on  November  25. 

Already  this  report  is  being  made  the 
basis  of  discussion  l>y  organisations,  com- 
mittees, and  local  groups  throu^liout  tiio 
country.  Over  80  snch  organbEations  »re 
at  present  at  work  on  this  report. 

The  whole  of  the  meeting  of  the  A»sa- 
clation  of  Teacliere  of  Mathematics,  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Mainland,  in  Piula- 
delphla  on  November  29.  was  devoted  to 
the  discuHsion  of  this  re|»ort;  it  liad  a 
prominent  place  on  the  program  of  tlif 
Central  Association  of  Science  and 
MLathematics  Teachers  in  Chicago  on  N(»- 
vember  28  and  29,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Matlie- 
matics  in  New  Kngiand  in  Boston  on  IH>^ 
oemlier  6. 

Local  Orranixatlons  Coopcratiiis 
Committee's  representing  organizations 
in  the  following  States  are  actively  co- 
operating with  the  national  committee: 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islaixd,  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  AVest  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa. 
North  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 

Ix>cal  groups  or  clubs  ai*o  studyhig  the 
reiiort  in  Boston,  Springfield  (Mass.). 
Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York  City, 
Washington.  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  r\>- 
lumbus  (Ohio).  Terre  liaate.  Chicago. 
St.  liOUis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  in 
several  smaller  cities. 

Meetings  in  adilition  to  tiiose  iire^t- 
ously  annovncod  at  which  the  work  ctf 
the  aationni  conuRl4tee  will  be  Aiscuaseil 
are  as  follows:  Mathemntlcal  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  St.  I^uis,  December 
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29,  and  in  New  York,  January  2;  OhTo 
State  Teachers'  Assoeiatiou,  Columbus, 
Dei'emlKH*  30;  Pennsylvauia  State  Educa- 
tional Assoeiatiou,  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 30;  Association  Jt  Teachers  of 
Mntliematicfe'  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland;  southern  section,  Baltimore, 
December  13 ;  Syracuse  section,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  December  30. 

NatSMwl  CommltlM  M«et»  DM«aiher  SO 

The  next  meeting  of  the  national  corn- 
nil  tteo  wl!I  occur  in  New  York  City  on 
De<K»mber  30.  The  principal  items  on  the 
program  for  this  meeting  are  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  on  "The  re- 
organization of  the  First  Courses  in  Sec- 
(mdnry  School  Mathematics,"  the  report 
on  "The  Valid  Alms  and  Purposes  of 
the  Study  of  Mathematics  "  and  the  pro 
posed  revision  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  offered  to  publlsli  the  reports 
of  the  national  committee  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  or  bulletins. 

A  mathematics  section  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized  in  Fairmont  on  November  28. 
Prof.  John  Eiesland,  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  newly  formed  section.  Prof.  C.  N. 
Moore  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
national  committee. 


INVESTIGATING  STANDARDS  AND 
SCOPE  OF  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS  OF 
EDUCATION 

Present  standards  of  administration 
and  teacher  training  in  institutions  con- 
nected with  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion, which  takes  place  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  February,  with  the  D^artment 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Tlie  inquiry,  which  has  been  sent  to 
.schools  and  colleges  of  education  through- 
out the  United  States,  goes  in  detail  into 
the  general  organization  of  these  institu- 
tions, especially  in  respect  to  the  other 
professional  schools  of  the  university; 
the  education  faculty,  number  of  teachers 
and  their  faculty  rank  and  responsibility ; 
<*ourses  and  curricula,  whether  under- 
;;raduato,  graduate  only,  or  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate;  and  special  degrees 
grnnter]  for  the  academic  year  1918-19. 


BBRBA  CONFBRENCB  P08TPONBD 

The  conference  on  iiiral  life  and  edu- 
<-ation,  originally  called  for  November  25 
to  2«  nt  Berea  Oolloge,  Bipren,  Ky.,  and 


later  deferred  to  January  IS  to  IS,  has 
again  been  postponed,  this  tina  to  May  8 
to  11,  1920.  The  first  poatpoDtment,  it  is 
annotmced,  was  made  necesssfy^  by  a  con- 
flict of  dates  with  State  teacher  associa- 
tion meetings ;  the  8ecoiid,'by  the  unprece- 
dented attendance  of  students  at  Berea 
during  the  winter  term,  maidas  it  impos- 
sible for  Berea  to  provide  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  visiting  delegates  this 
term.  There  will  be  no  further  change, 
it  is  asserted,  and  the  May  date^  may  be 
regarded  as  final. 


KINDBR6AKTSNS  IK  MUKriNE. 

Over  5,300  children  are  attending  kin- 
dergartens in  Palestine,  acropdiug  to  a 
recent  report  received  by  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  from  Its  Pales- 
tine News  Agency.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  session  last  year  there  were  34  of 
these  kindergartens  under  the  supervi- 
sion  of   the  Vaad   Hacfaittnc^    (Zionist 


Board  of  Bdncatiim),  9  under  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  11  under  the 
Eveline  de  Rothschild  School,  and  1  un- 
der the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

The  College  for  Kindergarten  Teachers, 
at  the  meeting  demonstration  it  recently 
held  of  its  plans  and  work,  showed  the 
new  method  of  instruction  that  is  being 
used  in  the  kindergartens  of  Palestine. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  Montessori 
system  and  the  Froebel  system.  The 
inflneEice  of  the  covatry  is  very  evident 
in  everyttiing  the  children  are  taught  to 
do.  They  use  the  fruits  and  plants  at 
Palestine  as  the  subjects  of  their  draw- 
ing lessons  and  of  their  classes  in  con> 

The  125  kindergarten  teachers  of  Pal- 
estine have  organised  the  Hitachdut  Ha- 
gannanut  B,  Hiatadrut  Hamorim  (Feder- 
ation of  Kindergarten  Teachers  of  the 
Teaehers  Association )»  In  April  last  they 
held  their  first  meeting,  at  which  24  dele^ 
gates  were  present. 


Lexington  Spends  less 
Than  Half  as  Much  On 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LAND  and  EQUIPMENT 
For  Her  Children  As 
Other  Cities  oif  Her  Size 

1917— Average  invectmniit  of  aiew^  oUier 
dlies  «n  .•cIum4  huMmgi,  IkuA  and 

•     '     ....    $897390 


19I7'-lin«stment   ol   LEXINGTON    on 

tdmik  biriHingmnd  equapment  ■^$379,468 

• 

The  proposed  bond  issue  of  $400,000 
phis  the  $379|468  invested  in  biuldings 
in  1917  would  stSl  leave  Lexington 
$117,000  BEHIND  the  average  invest* 
ment  of  diese  othar  c^es  for  1917 


This  compuMson  >fdm^  ofttttr  cHftHi  kelpoa  Lexington  to  get  n  Dond  Issue 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


NEW  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LAWS 

According  to  the  National  Physical 
Education  Service  the  following  States 
have  enacted  physical  education  laws 
since  January,  1919: 

WASHINGTON. 

l*rovides  for  courses  in  physical  eiluca- 
tlon  for  elementary  schools  averaging  20 
minutes  each  day  and  in  all  high  schools 
and  State  higher  institutions  at  least  20 
minutes  each  week.  Creates  a  commis- 
sion of  physical  training  and  hygiene 
consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  the  directors  of  physi- 
cal education  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  Washington  State  College. 
No  special  appropriation. 


Provides  coui*se  In  physical  training 
averaging  20  minutes  each  day.  Super- 
vision of  system  by  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Committee  of  ex- 
perts to  formulate  program.  No  special 
appropriation. 

I'TAII. 

Provides  for  a  State  director  of  health 
cHlucatlon,  whose  salary  and  expenses 
shall  i)e  paid  out*  of  the  State  school  fimd. 
I'rovides  for  a  cH>mmlttee  consisting  of 
the  State  director  of  health  education,  the 
dean  of  the  State  school  of  education, 
(lean  of  the  department  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  Secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health,  and  the  director  of 
the  department  of  home  economics  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  No  spwial  appro- 
priation. 


llequires  adequate  course  in  physical 
education  in  all  public  schools  of  the 
State,  with  minimum  limit  of  20  minutes 
l^er  day  in  secondary  schools  and  two 
hours  per  week  In  high  schools.  Provides 
an  annual  appmpriation  of  .Sin.OOO. 

MICHIGAN. 

Uequires  physical  education  In  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  com- 
munities of  more  than  3,000.  Appropri- 
ation of  $7,500. 

INmANA. 

The  bill  as  passeil  provides  only  $oOO 
appropriation.    The  chief  merit  In  the  bill 


is  the  provision  that  all  accredited  normal 
schools  mnat  require  for  graduation  a 
course  In  physical  tnlucatlon. 


RESULTS  OF  NUTRITION  CLASSES 

Work  with  unUernourishetl  children  in 
New  York  City  was  continued  during 
1918-19  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments,  according  to  a  rei)ort  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  David  Iklitchell.  Some  of 
the  children  were  in  oi)en-air  classics, 
with  the  regular  procedure  adoptetl  in 
them.  This  meant  opportunities  for  rest 
periods  and  hinclies,  with  oi>en  windows 
and  lessened  strain  from  the  school  work. 
The  other  children  were  In  a  regulai- 
ilfth-grade  class.  The  opportunity  pro- 
vided them  for  n^st  and  lunches  was 
such  as  might  be  jumn ided  for  any  class. 
They  were  peqtK»suHl  to  bring  a  light 
limch  and  were  tlien  alloweil  a  ir»-minute 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  for 
as  complete  relaxation  as  was  possible, 
while  remaining  at  their,  deslcs. 

The  important  feature  with  both  groups 
was  the  instrnction  In  matters  concern- 
ing nutrition   and    health,     louring   the 


PUBUC  HEALTH 
NURSING 


Lalte  County,  South 


Tills  is  th«  way  a  South  Dakuta  county  intio- 
flucos  Its  health  o<lucntlon   phmphlot 


year  the  instructor  t(K»k  up  such  ques 
tlons  as  the  uses  of  food,  its  caloric  value. 
diflferent  types  of  food,  the  nature  of 
habit  formation  and  fowl  habit.**,  ih*- 
effect  of  physical  defects  and  the  nec(-s- 
slty  for  fresh  air,  sufficient  rest  ami 
exercises. 

The  progress  of  the  children  was 
ineasureil  at  different  perods,  at  the  en-l 
of  32,  19  and  30  weeks,  respectively.  In 
addition  to  this  the  results  for  the  tifih 
grade  during  an  initial  perioil  of  si'von 
weeks,  when  Instruction  was  not  givei . 
were  tabulated. 

During  an  Initial  ix^rioil  of  7  week.s  tlit^ 
llfth  grade  children  made  over  twitx*  tin 
normal  rate  of  gain.  .\t  the  elid  of  tho 
llrst  12  weeks  of  instruction  and  at  tlio 
end  of  the  10  weeks  they  had  made  moro 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  normal  nit<' 
of  gain.  In  the  final  perio<l  the  perceni- 
age  of  gain  Is  slightly  better  than  tli 
normal  rate. 

The  children  in  the  oi»eii-air  rlass4^s 
make  a  much  greater  Initial  gain.  Tho 
first  12  weeks  of  the  instruction  ptThxl 
it  is  nearly  three  times  the  normal  rate. 
IJy  the  end  of  the  19th  and  30th  week 
the  gain  has  been  greater  than  nor- 
mal  but  only  by  approximately  25  and  l."i 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  detrimental  effect  of  enlarg**il 
tonsils  or  adenoids  was  again  .shown. 
The  gain  for  10  children  for  5  wet»k  > 
previous  to  operation  was  (pilte  dis- 
couraging, the  net  results  being  a  loss 
of  0.4  per  cent.  On  the  average  it  r.  - 
quired  4 A  weeks  for  them  to  recov(*r  fror.i 
the  efftH'ts  of  this  oi>eratlon.  In  thi 
five-week  period  following  this  recover>- 
the  children  galne<l  at  the  rate  of  2.1  xh\* 
cent.  It  seems  conclusively  proved  that 
diseased  tonsils  are  responsible  for  :: 
grent  deal  of  malnutrition. 

"  The  general  results  of  the  experinionf 
are  encouraging,  but  probably  the  niosi 
important  factor  is  that  of  tlie  cliaiiv'* 
in  .ittltude  on  the  part  of  the  chlldriMi/' 
says'  Dr.  Mitchell.  **Thls  is  well  ilhis- 
trateil  by  one  child  who  reported  to  tho 
Instructor  that  he  had  bcnm  trying  i» 
persuade  his  mother  that  an  oiin<v  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  On 
being  questioneil  by  the  teacher  he  saiil 
*  I  trie<l  for  two  hours  t(»  show  my  mother 
what  that  meant  and  :it  the  end  of  th.- 
time  she  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.' 
The  condition  of  malnutrition  may  not 
be  altogether  eliaiinated  by  health  o<luoa- 
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tion;  but  when  effotts  soeh  as  tbifl  are 
made  by  the  ehlldfieD  ta  edacate  the  pai^ 
onts  we  may  be  save  that  a  decided  ett^et 
on  the  next  generation  will  l>e  produced." 


A  SCHOOL  AND  COMHUNITT  HBAI.TH 
DEPABTMBNT 

What  shoukl  a  school  and  community 
health  department  really  do?  Superin- 
tendent I-.ee  Tiynton  Caldwell,  of  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  says  it  must  carry  on 
efficiently  all  the  following  activities, 
4ind  others  as  the  local  situation  may  re- 
quire : 

1.  The  detection  of  contagious  diseases, 
thereby  protecting  the  child  and  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  detection  and  correction  of 
physical  defects  which  would  prevent  the 
child  from  getting  a  lalr  start  in  school 
and  in  life. 

3.  The  study  of  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  individual  pupils  to  do  the 
work  of  the  sdiool,  and  the  consequent 
adjustment  of  school  work  to  their  needs. 
Conservation  of  ability,  energy  and  time. 

4.  The  develoiunent  of  the  best  possible 
hygienic  surroundings  for  the  child  while 
in  the  school. 

5.  The  development  of  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  school  and  the  home 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  child  health 
and  child  welfare. 

6.  The  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
health  and  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

7.  The  dissemination  and  publication 
of  Information  worth  while  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

8.  Cooperation  with  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  health  officers  in  the  work  of 
upbuilding  and  conserving  community 
health. 


A  MILK  AND  ICE  CREAM  TREATMENT 

At  Braddock,  Pa.,  a  local  milkman 
has  invited  the  schools  to  send  to  him 
each  morning  one  of  the  most  underfed 
pupils  from  each  grade.  The  pupils  will 
drink  a  pint  of  milk  on  their  way  to 
school.  In  the  afternoon  they  will  stop 
at  the  milk  depot  and  drink  another 
pint  of  milk,  and  on  their  way  home 
at  4  o'clock  they  will  stop  and  have 
a  dish  of  ice  cream;  all  at  the  milk 
dealer's  expense,  incidentally. 

At  regular  periods,  probably  for  three 
months,  these  children  will  be  weighed 
nnd  the  comparative  weights  will  be 
published.  Superintendent  C.  L.  Wilson 
reports  he  is  not  having  any  trouble  in 
securing  plenty  of  candidates  for  the 
treatment  prescribed.' 


WHAT  STATES  HAVE  BUREAUS   OF 
PHT8IGAL  EDUCATION  T 

ssuch  rapid  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  physical  and  health  education  in 
the  States  in  the  last  two  years  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  undertaken  to 
make  a  list  of  officers  connected  with 
this  work  in  the  State  departments  of 
education.  An  inquiry  sent  on  November 
28  asks  for  the  title  of  the  office,  date  of 
establishment,  title  of  the  officer  In 
«*harge,  and  the  namo  of  the  t»hlef  <>fficer 
»nd  thp  nRsistonts. 


Pd¥0ilOM)Crtr  TESTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Pittsburgh  School  Board  Would  Apply  Amy  Plaii«*-€ottbinatiim  of  FaetorR  to 

Give  Rktiiir' 


Application  of  the  Army  psy^ologieai 
tests  to  teachers  ha^fi  bem  undertaken, 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  a  statement  by  O.  W.  Qer-^ 
wig,  secretary  of  the  board.  Mr.  Gerwig 
says: 

*'  How  may  we  find  tlie  beat  ways  of  ap- 
praising the  individual  work  and  worth 
of  a  teacher?  And  especially  how  shall. 
we  apply  to  the  educational  problems  of 
peace  the  known  results  secured  by  the 
Government  in  the  evaluation  of  nearly 
two  million  minds  and  the  proper  place- 
ment of  that  many  men? 

The  Army  Eipericnce 

'*Few  scientific  facts  have  been  more 
firmly  established  than  that  human  in- 
telligence can  be  successfully  measured 
by  the  Army  intelligence  test.  The  re- 
lation found  to  exist  between  the  pre^ 
liminary  examinations  of  1,700,000  men 
and  their  later  achievements  in  militaiy 
service  fully  confirms  the  value  of  the 
intelligence  or  the  alpha  teat»  What  ap^ 
plication  may  be  made  of  the  Govern- 
ment exp^ence  to  the  problem  of  offers 
ing  opportunities  for  every  teacher  pro- 
jXM'tlonate  to  the  latent  ability  of  each 
and  of  providing  suitable  reward  for 
service?  The  prompt  application  of  the. 
lessons  learned  in  the  personnel  division 
of  the  Army  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
civic,  social^  educational,  and  industrial 
life  are  among  the  most  fascinating  of 
pioneer  probleina  In  order  that  the  les«> 
'sons  lesmed  may  be  promptly  applied  in 
•the  educational  fi^,  the  board  of  public 
education  of  Pittsburgh  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  value  of  each  teacher  to  the 
public  school  system,  so.  that  ambitious 
teachers  may  be  able  to  clearly  prove  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the- service  they 
are  capable  of  rendering^  Intelligence 
is  a  large,  though  of  course  not  the  only 
element  in  teaching  success.  Tlie  nature 
ami  degree  of  this  intelHgeiiee  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  and  speed  witfi  -^vhich  any 
given  mind  works  can  b^*  conclusively 
shown  by  the  alplm  test.  /iTust  as  in  the 
Army,  it  was  possible  for  any  individual 
to  promptly  prove  beyond  question  his 
latent  capacity,  so  teachers  should  at 
once  be  given  a  similar 'opportunity  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  render  superior 
servlc«>  and  the  right  to  "receive  recog- 
nition and  compensation  in  pro^iortion 
to  capnHty  and  to  service  renderoiL 

Alpha  Test  tlie  First  Step 

•  Tho  alpha  te«t  is  manifestly  tim  llixt 
step  because  it  enables  each  teneher  ov 


prospective  teacher  to  demonstrate  native 
ability  inaceotdance  with  the  latest  ap- 
proved Government  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  intelligence. 

"  Many  individuals  in  both  industry 
and  education  are  already  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  oftered  by  this 
test  for  a  quick,  absolute,  and  authorita- 
tive demonstration  of  innate  capacity. 

"The  bettor  evaluation  of  other  ele- 
ments such  as  professional  knowledge, 
attitude,  and  technique  win  naturally 
follow. 

"  It  should  be  possible  for  a  tcadier  to 
receive  a  certificate  based  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's experience  during  the  War, 
showing  her  intellectual  status  and  the 
degree  of  the  success  of  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  This  certification  should,  of 
course,  not  be  based  upon  a  personal  judg- 
ment or  a  single  estimate,  but  should  be  a 
composite  resultant.  Including  the  known 
factors  entering  into  the  success  of  a 
teacher." 

Son*«f '4te  Faoton 

What  some  of  the  factors  arc  is  iiidl- 
cated  by  the  f ollov^'tng  sugigested  list : 
:    1.  The  alpha  or  Army  intelligence  test. 

2.  A  rating  for  teachers  based  upon  a 
composite  of  Judgments  made  by  princi- 
pal, supervisor,  director,  and  superintend- 
ent, adapting  the  rating  scale  nsc<l  for 
officers  in  the  Army. 

3.  A  set  of  diagnostic  questions  the 
answers  to  which  will  indicate  the  teach- 
er's professional  knowledga 

4.  A  self-rating  scale  for  teachers  by 
which  .she  may  place  her  own  estimate 
upon  her  own  ability. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  records  in  each 
Individual  case,  consisting  of, 

(a)  Preparation  for  service. 

(6)  Achievement  in  service;  speclttt' 
success  in  teaching  pupils. 

(c)  Previous  relation,  if  any,  of  salary 
to  service. 

"The  relative  value  of  these  indices 
and  the  percentage  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  each  is  a  question  for  later  con- 
sideration," says  Mr.  Gerwig.  He  asks 
that  interested  educators  write  their 
opinions  of  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pittsburg  Board  of  Education,  covering 
especially  the  following  points:  (1) 
Modifications  of  the  above  tentative  pro- 
cedure; (2)  Educational  factors  or  in- 
dices susceptible  of  measurement;  (3) 
information  regarding  previous  similar 
or  contcmx)orary  attempts  to  establish  n 
just  relation  between  salary  and  «5ervl<'»' 
rendered. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

The  readers  of  School  Life  have  doubt- 
less followed,  through  the  past  six 
months,  the  development  of  the  peace- 
time phins  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The.se  plans  look  toward  a  conservation 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  communi- 
ties and  individuals  who  under  present 
conditions  are  so  seriously  handicapped 
as  to  uialve  healthful  and  wholesome  liv- 
ing impossible.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  movement  as  put  into  opera- 
tion within  a  community  will  inchide  a 
Healtli  Center  in  which  may  be  gathered 
the  various  health  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity, a  survey  of  the  existing  social, 
health,  and  economic  conditions,  and  the 
devising  and  setting  in  motion  of  effec- 
tive agencies  for  improvement. 

The  program  commends  itself  in  the 
first  place  because  of  the  great  value  of 
its  objectives.  As  a  people  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cope  with  preventable 
diseuse:  social  evils  and  unrest  menace 
us ;  and  the  rural  problem  is  scarcely  less 
acute  tlian  that  of  the  city.  There  is 
cau.se  for  congratulation  in  tlie  fact  that 
a  great,  humane  organization  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross  should  lend  itself  to 
intelligent  and  extensive,  search  for 
means  for  betterment.    „  , 

Not  only  is  the  end  worth  while,  but  the 
conditions  "which  .the  Au^erlcj\n  Reil  Cross 
lays  iip(Mi  itself  in  jundertaking  its  i)eace- 
tinie  work  go  far  toward  insuring  its  suc- 
cessful outcome.  It  exi)ects  to  enter  no 
field  that  is  already  adeciuately  covei'ed 
by  oilier  agencies.  It  will  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  where  its  help  is 
neetled  aiul  desired  by  those  alreaily  at 
work.  It  expects  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  and  to  devote  it.self  to  assistance  la 
filling  the  gap.s  which  now  exist.  It  has 
no  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in 
any  field,  but  will  stand  ready  to  tuni 
over  its  work  to  governmental  or  civic 
agencies  as  soon  as  tllese  have  become 
sufficiently  developed  to  assume  It.  It 
hopes  to  sen'e  as  an  entering  wedge  or  a 
coordinating  influence.  It  is  satlsfieil  to 
act  for  the  .sake  of  the  result.s  which  it 


may  h^p  to  bring  about,  rather  than 
through  any  desire  for  recognition  of 
itself  as  an  organiasation. 

The  children  of  a  community  will  nat- 
urally come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
WT&lfare  work  undertaken  by  that  com- 
munity, and  no  movement  for  child  bet- 
terment can  go  far  without  touching  the 
schools.  The-  Immediate  future  gives 
promise  of  a  strong  relationship  to  be 
developed  between  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  American  .schools,  in  w^hlch 
the  schools  are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
resources  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
This  organization,  through  Its  Junior  Red 
Cross  Department,  is  already  placing  at 
the  disi)osal  of  school  authorities,  in 
communities  where  such  .service  is  needed 
and  requested,  its  resources  for  the  im- 
provement of  child  health  and  child  out- 
look upon  life.  These  resources  are 
largely  represented  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  departments  of  Health  Ser^ice, 
Nursing,  and  Home  Service. 

The  recently  created  Department  of 
Health  Service  is  now  in  process  of 
organization.  Its  concern  will  be,  as  its 
name  implies,  tlie  canvass  of  the  health 
conditions  .of  the  community,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  the  setting  of 
higher  standards  of  public  health.  As- 
sistance will  be  given  in  providing  school 
nurses,  medical  inspection,  health  clinics, 
and  the  treatment  of  special  cases  among 
Children  physically  handicapped,  where 
these  needs  are  not  already  adequately 
met.  The  department  of  nursing  will 
supply  courses  and  instructoi's  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick  and  in 
dietetics  to  schools  desiring  them. 

The  department  of  home  service  will 
concern  itself  with  the  social  needs  of 
the  community,  seeking  out  unfavorable 
conditions,  together  with  their  causes  and 
relnedles.     Its   work,   like   that   of  the 


$1400  MDnUUM  FOB  BURAL 
TEACHEBS 

It  will  pay  to  be  a  rural  teacher 
in  Baltimore  County,  Hd.,  here- 
after. Under  the  revised  sal- 
ary schedule,  effective  in  1920,  a 
teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school, 
with  a  normal-school  diploma,  will 
start  at  $1,110,  with  a  maximum 
of  $1,500,  while  reg^ar  grade 
teachers  will  begin  at  $900  and  go 
to  $1,300. 

*^In  other  words,''  says  Snpt. 
A.  S.  Cook,  ''  we  shall  pay  $200 
more  for  the  same  qualifications  in 
a  one-teacher  mral  school  than 
for  positions  in  our  town  and  sub- 
urban schools." 


department  of  nursing,  will  l>e  made  to 
serve  the  schools  through  the  Junior  Reil 
Crosa  ThU  service  includes  the  socio  I 
clinic,  the  work  of  home  visitors  iu  cases 
of  children  socially  disadvantaged,  and 
the  improvefmeht  by '  all  means  of  the 
social  outlook  of  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  .schwjls 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  an  or- 
ganization which  has  been  devised  aloi^p 
lines  sufficiently  pliable  to  make  it  lit 
every  tyx)e  of  school  situation.  Its  work 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  \ocn\ 
school  authorities. 

Besides  Its  work  for  the  improved  con- 
dition of  American  school  children,  which 
regards  these  children  as  Red  Cross  bene- 
ficiaries, the  American  Red  Cross  under- 
takes to  open  before  tlie  children  in  the 
schools  a  wide  field  in  which  they  tliem- 
selves  may  serve.  As  the  American  Re<l 
Croas  has  iu  the  past  opened  the  door 
of  service  to  the  American  people,  so- it 
has  developed  in  the  Junior  Red  Cros** 
a  special  field  of  service  calculated  u* 
enlist  the  peculiar  interests  and  abilities 
of  the  children  themselves.  This  active 
program  of  the  children  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  includes  a  twofold  division, 
the  amelioration  of  the  unhappy  con- 
ditions under  which  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican children  live,  and  the  securing  of 
health,  happiness  and  wholesome  sur- 
roundings to  some  of  the  children  of  Eu- 
rope who  are  suffering  from  the  curao 
of  the  war. 

The  readiness  of  teachers  and  children 
to  i-espond  to  the  call  of  the  war  was 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  21 
mighty  spiritual  force  in  our  schools 
presses  for  outlet  in  some  form  of  un- 
selfish endeavor.  The  Junior  Red  CrosJ* 
offers  a  field  in  which  this  endeavor  may 
be  Intelligently  employed.  During  the 
past  school  year  more  than  eleven  million 
American  school  children  were  enroUetl 
In  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Tills  numbvr 
should  be  increased  until  every  child  in 
the  schools  of  America  is  made  the  re- 
cipient of  what  the  American  Red  Cross 
can  do  foi'  him,  and  he  in  turn  Is  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  children  at  home 
and  abroad  who  need  his  sympathetic 
interest  and  minlstra'tlou. 


•*  TWO  NOTABLE  DECLARATIONS  '* 

Under  the  title  "Two  Notable  Declara- 
tions*' the  Los  Angeles  School  Journnl. 
published  by  the  Principals  Club  and 
the  High  School  Teachers  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  prints'  In  parallel  columns 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Education  Association  at  the  Milwaukee' 
meeting  and  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  upon  education 
adopted    nt   the   Atlantic   City   meeting. 
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''FOREMAN  TRAINING"  PRO- 
POSED 

of  an  outline  of  the  ground  to  be  covered 
and  of  certain  definite  statements  for 
consideration. 

Topicet  of  the  conference  included:  (1) ' 
Discussion  of  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a 
course    in    foreman    training,    led    by 
Charles  R.  Allen,  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education;   (2)  Reports  on  re- 
cent   developments    in    teacher-training 
plans  at  the  University   of  Cincinnati, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  University 
of  Illinois;  (3)  Plans  for  promoting  the 
employment    of    itinerant    teachers    of 
special    subjects    in    rural   and  village 
schools,  led  by  C.  S.  Van  Deusen,  State 
Teachers  College,  Kent,  Ohio,  and  C.  H. 
Bailey,    State  Teachers  College,    Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa ;  (4)  Plans  for  training  teach- 
ers of  industrial  work  not  now  Federally 
aided,  by  C.  A.  Bowman,  Stout  Institute. 
Menomonle,    Wis.;     (5)    Display    of    a 
motion-picture  film   loaned   by   the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  explaining  the  mech- 
anism and  operation  of  an  automobile 

starting   and   lighting   system,    suitabU' 
for  instructional  purposes  in  the  voca- 
tional school. 

The  conference  adopted  the  report  of  a 
committee,  of  which  A.  B.  Mays,  Hous- 
ton   Normal    and    Industrial    Institute. 
Huntsville,  Texas,  is    chairman,    which 
has  been  at  work  for  three  years  on  prob- 

Manual Arts  Conference  Diacnsaes 
Training  of  Special  Teachers  for  In- 
dustries—Other Topics 

Courses    hi    "foreman    training/*   em- 
ployment of  itinerant  teachers  of  special 
suhjocts  In  rural  and  village  schools,  and 
plans  for  training  teachers  for  industrial 
work    not   now   Federally    aided,   were 
special  features  of  the  tenth  annual  con- 
ference of  .specialists  in  industrial  educa- 
tion   engaged    in    training    teachers    of 
manual  arts  and  industrial  subjects,  held 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Decem- 
ber 4,  5,  6.    Although  the  conference  was 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  the  request  of  men  in  Institutions  lo- 
cated in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
the  attendance  this  year  included  repre- 
sentatives from  25  institutions  located  in 
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RURAL  UFE  AND  EDUCATION 


BETTER -TRAINED  TEACHERS  GET  BEST 
RESUITS 

N«?ariy  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in 
OkUihoma  who  were  successful  In  get- 
ting their  eighth-grade  diplomas  in  1918 
were  taught  by  teachers  hoUilug  State 
ami  first-grade  county  certificates,  though 
these  teachers  comprise  less  than  a  third 
of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
graduates  was  found  to  have  Increased 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing, according  to  Stote  Superintendent 
Wilson's  r^)ort 

While  there  are  admittedly  other  fac* 
tors  which  affect  completing  the  elemen- 
tary school  course,  Bureau  of  Education 
specialists  jxilnt  out  that  this  showing 
for  a  State  system  of  rural  schools  Is 
nevcrtJieless  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  are  making  a  plea  for  better  pre- 
pared teachers.  The  accompanying  graph 
is  reproduced  from  tlie  superintendent's 
report : 


Teiichers. 


Kl^hih  grado 
;;ra(luai<^. 


NnmJ.»H*  of  (i;,'ht!i  jcrado  graduates  in  }»V'>n.,r- 
iic:n  to  iiuin)v>r  of  trained  tf^aeh^T'-. 


•THK    rOMMlNITY    SCHOOL"    IX    NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

••t'Mniiniiiiily  sdiools*'  for  jululls  ron-ii- 
tui*;  North  Carolina's  way  of  atta«:king 
\hfi  I>rc»blem  of  oilucarion  for  rurnl  ««»m- 
niunify  livinjr. 

In  II  pjiinphlei  JUM  is.^utHl  by  llie  hiuie 
Mii)i  riatoudeiit  of  pnidfo  in>itni(ilon,  Miss 
I'-Iizaii.tli  Kolly,  diro^Un-  of  connniinity 
Mh.H.ic  fi^]'  adMlK  in   t".^  State.  otUiipo^ 


a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  .such 
schools  as  follows : 

I.  Purposes  of  the  conunualty  soliool: 
(o)  To    provide   priBiary    instructiott 

for  those  more  t^ii  14  years  old  in  the 
commanity  who,  for  various  reasons^ 
have  never  learned  to  read  iutelll^ently 
or  to  write  a  readable  letter  or  to  use 
figures  in  solving  simple.  iAer>Miay  prob- 
lems. 

(6)  To  provide  further  iDStruclion  to 
any  otliers  more  than  14  years  old  in  the 
community  who,  for  various  i*easoiis, 
liavc  not  «fompleteil  subjects  usually 
taught  HI  prlnifti*>-  and  iuternie<llato 
grades* 

ic)  To  i»rovld«  programs  by  laeaius  of 
which  may  be  taught  needful  community 
subjects,  such  jis  «'ommunity  civics, 
health,  fln-ift]  liome-nml<lufr,  ganlonin.ir, 
etc. 

II.  l*IhH  f«>r  r«Hmi>  :iik1  <^omDUinily 
workers : 

(a)  To  employ  a  whole-tinif  worlcer 
for  tlio  ooiuity.  This  worljer  to  i>e  paid 
oiu*-half  iiy  tlic  State  and  ono-half  by 
the  county.  The  business  of  tliis  worlvcr 
would  be  to  organize  and  direct  com- 
munity sdiools  for  adults  in  cooperation 
with  tlie  <!ounty  department  of  education. 
This  worlvcr  would  do  actual  tonclilng  in 
as  many  «M'nU»rs  as  po!^slble  and  in  addi- 
tion would  sui)ervis«»  the  work  in  otiior 
coinminiiti  >cliools. 

(b)  To  s<H:nre  the  services  <»f  a  few 
wide-awake  teachers  in  eacli  county  who 
are  teaciiin;;  in  regular  day  schools.  These 
teachers  may  organize  eommunlty  schools 
for  ad  whs  and  ♦•ojuluct  tliem  in  connec- 
tion with  tlieii*  day  scliools,  giving  two 
nights  each  week  to  the  community 
school.  'I'lu*  teaciier  will  b«»  luiiil  liberally 
for  thi'^  work  according  to  enrollment  and 
averaj,^e  attendance. 

( d\  To  4'<H>i)erate  with  welfare  workei's 
nnd  oilu*r  «Mnployees  in  mill  villages  in 
I  lie  pnmiotion  of  conmmnity  schools  or 
j  other  oixrtn  I  Zillions  in  which  primary  and 
intcrniodluie  jirade  work  may  1k»  taught 
HI  adults,  an»l  also  other  subjtxis  i)eculiar 
to  the  iK»eils  of  the  parti^^ular  comintmity. 

m.  Wnys  of  organizing  the  community 
s«hool : 

(a)  MaK»»  a  survey  of  vlic  euiunuiiiity 
with  reference  to  the  following: 

1.  Number  of  families  and  members 
over  14  ytxirs  in  each  family  and  in  al)out 
wliieh  grade  in  the  regular  school  enrh 
niemlK^r  would  be  classe<T. 

2.  Living  conditions. 

.'».  Industrial  «^ndltioiis. 


4.  Likes,  dlsHk*^  ami  wants  of  the 
people. 

(&)  Plan  two  nights  each  week  for  reg- 
ular class  work,  and  one  night  each  week 
or  each  two  weeks  for  a  program  that 
will  entertain  and  at  the  same  time  stress 
some  community  need,  such  as  "  health," 
"  thrift,"  etc. 

(c)  In  connection  witli  community' 
schools,  or  where  there  are  no  community 
schools,  scattered  adult  Illiterates  may  bo 
taught  in  their  homes  or  other  convenient 
l)laces.  Tins  takes  care  of  the  ones  who 
can  not  or  will  not  attend  schools.  Two 
dollars  from  the  State  and  $2  from  county 
or  local  funds  wlU  be  paid  to  the  teacher 
for  each  adult  Illiterate  who  is  given  as 
much  as  one  month's  work. 

IV.  Reports,  texts,  vouchers,  etc.: 

(a)  All  necessary  report  blanks  are 
fumfshed  free  of  charge  by  the  SW:ate  de- 
partment of  ediwatlon  and  may  be  secured 
at  the  connty  superintendent's  office  or  by 
making  direct  application  to  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(&)  The  work  of  teaching  ndnlt  illiter- 
ates is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  North  Carolina,  and  all  requisitions  for 
aid  from  the  Stiato  fond  for  teaching 
illiterates  must  be  approved  and  signed 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  reports 
of  at  least  one  month's  work,  together 
with  requisition  for  aid  from  the  countj- 
superintendent,  a  warrant  for  the  State's 
part  of  the  teacher^s  salary  will  be  made 
and  mailed  to  the  temcher  through  thi^ 
county  superintendent's  office. 

(c)  Free  pasqphlets  for  beginners  in 
readings,  writing,  and  arttlunetlc  will  be 
furnished  by  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation ifi»on  application  of  any  teacher 
stating  the  probable  number  needed. 
Other  suggested  texts  for  teachifig  read- 
ing are :  '*  A  CoontiT  Life  .  Reader," 
readers  used  tis  texts  In  day  schools, 
newspapers,  Bible  stories,  fables,  and  any 
other  Interesting  reading  matter.  Arith* 
metlc  taught  should  be  a  woricing  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  as  applied  to  simple 
every-day  problems.  Other  subjects 
taught  and  texts  used  should  be  selec'ted 
ne<»ording  to  needs  of  pupils, 

V.  Why  a  community  s<-hoi>l: 

Our  main  purpose  In  the  work  oi"  re- 
liuclng  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  Is  to 
help  ilUierat*>s  realize  their  worth  as  citi- 
zens, each  in  his  awn  community,  State, 
and  Nation,  and  as  such  to  provide  means 
by  which  they  may  attain  to  the  best  pos- 
sible   citizenship.       lllitero<\v    does    not 
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menu  iKiiorniicv  in  North  Carolhia.  The' 
I'ttC't  tlint  i»robably  one-thiril  of  our  adult 
white  popuhition  in  North  Carolina  might 
Iw  teniied  illiterate  means  that  this  one- 
tliinl  as  n  wliole  did  not  liave  a  chance  to 
be  otlier  tluiii  illiterate.  Thef«e  illiterates 
jire  not  a  class  s*»t  apart,  as  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  idea,  but  they  are  a  great 
imrt  of  the  warp  and  wiK>f  of  our  Indus- , 
trial  and  .so<*ial  life.  For  these  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  let  us  in  some  measure 
lirovido  opi)ortunlt  ies  which  have  been 
deniiHl  them  and  by  which  they  may 
<ome  into  their  own  as  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  a  responsible  citizensliip. 


THE  TEACHERS'  PLATTSBURG. 

Ka<h  year  ^inlne  is  to  selec't  100  of  her 
l>e.*<t  rural  teacheiN  wlio  have  a  normal- 
school  etlucation  and  place  them  in  train- 
ing for  six  weeks,  during  which  time,  ac- 
cording to  State  Supt.  Thomas,  *'  they 
will  tlilnlv  nothing  else  but  rural  life  and 
rum  I  schools." 

The  1010  legislature  furnished  the 
legal  authority  for  the  work  and  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  it  out.  The  100  teachers 
selectetl  have  their  entire  exi)ense8  paid 
from  the  time  they  leave  Iiome  until  they 
return.  This  year  the  total  transporta- 
tion cost  was  $1,000  for  all  the  teachers; 
lM)ard  amounted  to  $3,200,  and  instruc- 
tion costs  $1,GOO.  Each  teacher  will  have 
charge  of  a  school  and  receive  a  regular 
salary  from  the  town  (township).  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  teacher  will  re- 
ceive a  State  differential  of  25  i>er  cent 
of  her  salary — that  is,  if  the  annual 
salary  is  $800  she  will  receive  a  bonus  of 
$200.  making  her  total  salary-  $1,000  for 
the  year.  Several  of  these  teachers  will 
receive  more  than  $1,000,  and  one  will  get 
$1,315. 

These  tetichers  are  under  the  direction 
*»f  the  local  superintendent  of  schools. 
They  are  known  as  heU>lng  tcachei's. 
Some  of  them  will  Ih*  working  on  the 
comnnmity  center  idea  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  rural  social  life.  Some 
will  hold  schoc»l  on  Saturday  instead  of 
Monday,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
visit  other  teachers  on  Monday  and  re- 
ceive visils  on  Saturday.  In  this  way 
each  teacher  acts  as  a  rural  critic  teacher 
in  charge  of  a  model  rural  school. 

Some  of  the  results  already  noted  by 
Sui)t.  Thomas  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  "  motivated  *'  rural  education. 
Young  i^eople  are  entering  Maine  normal 
schools  to  i>repare  for  rural  service,  some- 
thing which  has  never  happeneil  before. 

2.  In  .selecting  teadiers  who  could 
qualify  school  oflficials  came  to  realize  as 
never  before  how  poorly  prepareil  tlieir 
rural  teachers  really  were,  and  Uiey  are 
paying  better  wages  to  secure  better 
teachers. 


3.  Results  show  clearly  in  the  schools 
of  those  who  took  the  trahiing,  as  well  as 

'  in  tlie  schools  of  other  teachers. 

4.  Kural  people  now  realize  that  if  they 
will  do  their  share  good  teachers  are 
available. 

5.  Superintendents  are  holding  meet- 
ings  of  groups    of   teachers,   and    these 

"leaders  are  real   factors  in   training  of 
teachers  in  service. 

G.  There  are  100  teachers  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  State  with  very 
definite  ideas  and  ideals  as  to  rural 
schools. 

7.  Buildings  are  being  put  in  order, 
ecpiipment  secureil,  sanitation  looked  af- 
ter, and  new  buildings  specially  plannwl 
for  community  service  are  being  built. 

8.  These*  100  teachers  have  si)ecial 
training  in  physical  eilucati(m  and  are 
able  to  give  the  work  to  groups  of  other 
teathers. 


CORRESPONDENCE    TRAINING    FOR 
TEACHERS 

How  the  extension  department  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  conducts  professional  courses  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year  by  corresi>ond- 
ence  is  describecl  in  a  statement  recently 
transmitteil  througli  Hurr  F.  Jones,  agent 
for  elementary  education  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education.  The 
subjects  covereil  are: 

English:  Language,  grannnar,  litera- 
ture. 


Domestic  science:  Crooking.  sc»wing. 

Historj'. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Handwork. 

Educational  psychology. 

History  of  educa t  ion . 

The  statement  by  the  school  authorities 
says — 

*•  Our  courses  are  conducted  after  tlie 
following  manner:  The  consecutive  les- 
sons of  the  course  chosen  by  a  registrant 
who  has  qualified  are  forwardeil  by  mail. 
In  order  that  the  student  suffer  no  delay, 
we  keep  her  supplletl  with  a  suflicient 
number  of  lessons  uiwn  which  to  be  at 
work  while  her  completed  lessons  are  in 
our  hands.  In  most  cases  our  students 
are  teachers  of  the  subject  for  which  they 
register,  hence  are  able  to  try  out  and 
report  uiwn  their  iJersonal  experiences  in 
teaching  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 
As  soon  as  one  lesson  is  preparer!  it  is 
"sent  to  us.  We  turn  it  over  to  the  in- 
stru<»tor  of  that  subject,  who  corrects, 
comments  upon,  grades,  and  returns  it  to 
this  department.  Here  it  is  recorded  and 
returned  to  the  student,  with  a  letter  con- 
taining suggestions,  corrections,  rtn-om- 
mendations.  or  comments  of  the  in- 
.structor. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  the  director  tt)  go 
into  nuuiy  districts,  where  she  gives  talks 
at  teachers'  meetings,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, conducts  demonstration  lessons,  ob- 
serves teachers  at  their  work^  and  after- 


THE  BEST  INTEODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL 

American  school  people  know  that  the  kindergarten  has  furnished  the 
best  introduction  to  school  and  the  best  institution  for  the  transition  of 
children  from  the  home  to  a  public  educational  institution  that  we  have 
so  far  found. 

Practically  all  American  school  people  not  only  recognize  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  institution  but  recognize  the 
universality  of  its  application  and  the  importance  of  establishing  it  as  the 
school  of  original  jurisdiction  in  all  public  educational  systems.  They  are 
well  aware  that  all  children  need  the  lessons  which  the  kindergarten  is 
designed  to  teach  and  that  all  should  develop  the  abilities  and  the  impulses 
and  the  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  school  work  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  kindergarten  to  inculcate.  They  are  aware,  too, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  children,  those  from  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor  and  those  from  the  homes  of  the  very  rich,  who  need  the  kindergarten 
and  its  training  above  all  others. 

What  the  manufacturers  and  other  wealthy  men  in  the  mill  towns  of 
the  Southern  and  Kiddle  and  New  England  States  need  most  to  understand 
concerning  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  is  an  appropriate  and  necessary  part 
of  a  complete  public  educational  system. 

It  is  not  an  institution  for  welfare  work;  it  is  a  nursery  of  citizenship 
through  which  we  are  able  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  the 
best  foundation  for  their  training  in  their  future  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens.  We  should  gather  the  children  of  the  very  rich,  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  poor,  that  they  may,  in  the  kindergartens,  learn 
the  elementary  lessons,  and  become  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  democ- 
racy.— The  Avierlra)}  School. 
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wanls  advises .  them  as  to  how  to 
strengthen  their  classroom  administxa- 
tlon.  She  keeps  In  touch  with  gradu- 
ates, undcrgi*aduatcd,  and  correBpondenee 
students  through  the  medium  of  personal 
visits  and  correspcmdence.  Members  of 
our  faculty  are  at  present  visltixig  .schools 
and  doing  general  fbllow-up  work  with 
our  students.  For  a  number  of  years  our 
t?ojnpiesof  educative  seat  work,  puzsles» 
games,  booksv  and  othmr  teaching  ma* 
terials  have  been  available  for  circula- 
tion among  teachers  of  rural  schools, 
who  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  sup- 
plies. 

"  During  the  early  spring  of  each  year 
an  Invitation  is  extended  to  teachers  of 
schools  which  close  because  of  hai*d 
traveling  conditions  for  children,  to  come 
to  this  school  for  a  short  winter  course. 
The  stay  of  teachers  who  accept  this  in- 
vitation is  filled  with  special  classes, 
arranged  conferences  with  members  of 
our  faculty,  and  observation  periods  in 
lx>th  city  and  rural  training  schools. 

'*  Many  of  our  approaches  to  students 
are  made  easier  throu^  cooperation  of 
superintendents'  who  are  willing  to  ap- 
prise us  as  to  the  particular  needs  of 
teachers,  or  to  facilitate  our  circulation 
of  advertising  material  and  even  to  take 
over  the  circulation  of  it  themselves,  and 
to  arrange  fbr  taUcs  to  be  given  at  their 
teachers^  meettngs^ 

"Our  1918-10  catalogue  contains  the 
names  of  130  students  enrolled  for  these 
(XMxrses.  The  noiabar-  is  not  statLc^.for 
while  the  majority  of  students  continue 
to  the  finish,  some  few  discontinue  for 
varying  reasons,  and  new  names  arc 
added.'* 


EDUCATION  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO. 

Early  student  dwellers  In  Massachu* 
setts  Hall,  Harvard  University,  said  to 
\yc  the  oldest  coilego  buildtng  in  America^ 
were  subject  to  fines  for  various  colleso 
offenses.  One  scale  of  such  fines  read»  ae^ 
<x>rding  to  the  New  York  Times,  as  folr 
lows: 

Absence  from  inrayers,  2  pennies. 

Absence  from  public  worshlpi  0  pennies. 

Neglect  to  r^eat  sermon,  0  pennies. 

FnH|uoiitIng  taverns,  1  shilling  G  i)on- 

Profane  cursing,  2  shillings  (5  peuiUe!<. 

Lying,  1  shilling  0  pennies. 

<  Joiug  up  on  the  top  of  the  college,  1 
shilling  0  i)eunies. 

Tuumltuous  noise,  1  sldlUug  6  pennies. 

liudencssat  meals,^  1  shilling. 

Keeping  guns  or  going  skating,  1  sldt 
III)^'. 

FighLlug  or  hurting  persons,  1  sliilling 
i\  pennies. 

Refusing  to  give  evidence,  3  shillings. 

riuying  conK  «5  shillings. 


EDUCAlIim  M0VIN6  FAST  IN 
CEEINA 


Increase  in  Ckftvemmental  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools — Dr.  Vincent  Finds 
Remarkable  Advance — ^Progress  Dtie 
to  M {ssionarieB 


*'  Modem  educational  ideas  are  meeting 
a  cordial  reception  in  China/'  asserts  Dr. 
George  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  writing  in  the  Novem- 
ber Review  of  Reviews  on  **  Chinese- 
Progress  in  Meilicine,  Schools,  and  Poli- 
tics." 

"  The  old  methoil  of  Chine>*e  «?iittcation, 
which  laid  all  the  stress  on  memorizing 
the  classics,  tlie  enormous  imitative  effort 
invirlvptl  in  ninstering  hundnnls,  if  not 
thousands,  uf  Chinese  characters,  the 
highly  convwitlonal  natm-e  of  social  life, 
with  its  elaborate  etiquette,  the  influence 
of  ancestor  worahip,  and  its  reverence 
for  tradition,  undoubtedly  tended  to  de- 
stroy initiative  and  to  prevent  indepen- 
dent thinking.  But  Chinese  pupils,  who 
from  early  childhood  have  attciuled  mo<i- 
emlzeil  schools!  which  seek  to  develop 
these  <iualitie<?,  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  American  childitni.  The  in- 
structors in  the  premedical  school  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  regard  the 
small  and  carefully  selected  group  under 
charge  as  i)erceptibly  above  the  average 
of  the  American  pupils  whom  they  have 
taught.  The  notebooks  of  the  C'hinese  stu- 
dents disdfftsenot  only  go<Ml  handwriting, 
neat  and  accurate  drawing,  creditable 
English,  but  close  observation  and  dis- 
criminating reports  in  courses  in  physics, 
cheinistrj',  and  biologj'. 

Some  of  the  Better  Scheole 

•The  Nankai  School  in  Tientsin  is  a 
remarkable  institutioiu  It  offers  four 
years  of  miildle  scliool  or  secondary  in- 
struction and  i»  inlTodueing  two  yeam  of 
college  work.  The  curriculum  includes, 
besides  languages  and  Chines  clasaics, 
mnuual  training,  histoid,  economics, 
acienee,  and  matbematica  Stress  is  laid 
on  physical  exercise  and  athletic  compe- 
tition. The  headmaster,  Dr.  Cliang  Po 
Ling,  is  a  man  of  vision,  wisdom,  and 
eiithiisiasm.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
Western  oducatiooal  metliodR  Only  re- 
cently he  spent  some  time  in  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University'.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Nauicai  instructors  were 
triuued  in  the  United  States.  Peiyang 
University,  also  in  Tientsin,  pi-ovides 
technical  courses  in  engineering.  Peking 
University  maintains  on  undergraduate 
curriculum  and  professional  instruction. 
Tsinghua  College,  known  as.  the  *  indem- 
nity collie'  because  it  is  maintained  by 
the  refunded  American  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnities,  is4ioiiaed  in  luwdsomo build- 


ingson  a  bea»tlfitl  campos  in  the  vicinity 
ot'  the  capita}.  The  gradtotes  are  sent  for 
cootitiQed  studjr  to  the  Uaited  States,  hav* 
ing  beenpi^epared  by  a  medemlssed  cur- 
rioulnm  t»  entsv  Amerlean  schools. 

Dne  to  MioekRUirieji 

**A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
educational  progress  In^  China  is  due  Ur 
the  example  set  by  tlie  system  of  schools 
and-  colleges  established  throughout  th«^ 
coiurtry  by  mii^onai^  societies.  The 
graduates  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  Chinese  who  have  completed  their 
studies  abroad,  Imve  tak^i  a  leading  part 
in  the  notable  increase  of  governmental 
primary  and  secondary  schools  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  More 
tlian  4,000,000  pupihi  are  now  enrolled  in 
these  schools.  Teacher-training  centers 
are  being  organlssed  and  modernized  cur- 
ricula are  being  introduced.  True,  only  a 
beginning  has  lieen  made ;  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginning full  of  promise  for  a  new  China/' 


ciaftBEn«»  Jam  botb 

A  Wisconsin  school  superintendent  who 
has  been  studying  the  cigaTOtte  habit 
nmong  boys  in  his  tKhooYs  finds  that  out 
of  46  boys  from  whom  he  has  been  able 
to  get  Information,  8  have  never  touched 
tobacco  in  any  fornii  while  tlie  rest  have 
used  from  one  to  two  cigarettes  a  day 
since  they  were  10  or  11  years  of  age, 
some  of  the  boys  using  as  high  as  a 
dossen  a  day.    He  says : 

**The  use  seems  to  affect  the  boys 
differently.  Two  of  ttoe  boys  are  in  a 
nervous  condition,  cross  about  home  and 
in  school.  Their  standings  aro  below 
par. 

"  The  other  boys  are  as  a  whole  not  in- 
fluenced by  cigaretttvsmoking  apparently, 
ejfcept  that  the  mind  power  is  Impafreil. 
the  eyes  tire  easilSr,  and  their  standings 
are  below  the  standing  of  girls  of  the 
same  age." 


Applications  for  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  oonmiercial  or  economic 
geography,  from  persons  speciallzeil  in 
these  subjects,  are  desired  by  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Stellenbosch,  near  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  A  salary  of  £550  per 
annum  will  be  paid,  with  an  Increase 
after  two  years  of  125  per  annum,  until 
£7rtO  is  reached. 


The  December  issue  of  the  Southern 
Worknmn  (published*  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  Press)  contains  illustrated 
articles  on  an  interesting  school  for 
natives  in  South  Aflrlca  and  the  Wis- 
sahickon  Sehool  Cliib,  a  wideawake  club 
for  colored  bays  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
Several  articles'  deal;  irtth  progi'ef^s  in 
Negro  education. 
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ONLY  SLIGHT  INCREASES  IN  PRINCIPALS'  SALARIES 


Salaries  of  High  School  Heads  Show  Little  Change  Since  ISli^Figores 

for  Larger  Cities 


Statisticj*  veoetitly  collected  by  Uie  Bu- 
reau of  Kducatlon  show  that  whatever 
increases  have  beeu  ina<le  in  the  salaries 
of  high  school  principals  since  1914  have 
been  very  slight  Indeed— nowhere  nearly 
sufficient    to    i)reser\'*»    the    purchasing 


power  of  1914  salaries.  For  the  inost 
part  the  high  scliool  principal,  like  other 
salaried  worJcers  who  have  not  secured 
increases,  has  had  iiis  salary  cut  in  two. 
Figures  for  the  cities  of  over  100,000 
lK>puIntiou  are  given  herewith: 


Salaries  of  high-ichool  principalst  in  cities  of  100,000  pop^uiatioti  and  over. 


atics. 


Binntngham,  Ala. . . 
Los  Ang«les,  Calif ... 

Do 

Do 

Oakland,  Calif 

Do 

Do 

San  Franoisoo,  Calif. 

Do 

Denvcr,Colo 

Do 

BridRoport,  Conn  — 
Washington,  D.C... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Atlanta, tia 

J>j 

riiiciigo,  111 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J)o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Inrliiinapolis.  Ind 

IK) 

I.ouhvilk*.  Kv 

l>o : 

Baltimori'.  Md 

Da 

Do 

Bo-ilon,  Mass 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

Lowell.  Mass 

Worroster,  Mass 

Dotroil.  Mich 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Grand  liapUls.  Mich. 
Minncupofi'i.  Minn . . . 

Do 

IK) 

Do 

I'aul.  Minn 

I>o.. 

Do 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

lyo 

I^uis.  Mo........ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Omaha,  Xebr 


St 


£t 


1914-13 


$3,260 
3,300 
2,700 
3,<j00 
3,300 
3,300 


3,300 
3,000 
3,600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,250 
2,400 
4,400 


4,720 
4,500 
3,690 
4,660 
4,400 
3,900 


4,640 
4,400 


3,600 


4,000 
4,400 
4,400 
3,750 
3,a)0 
3,100 
3,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,600 
4,060 
4,088 
4,06H 
4,068 
3,934 
4,068 
4,068 
4,06K 
3,204 
3,000 
3,200 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,250 
3,250 
3,250 
3,250 


3,250 
3,225 
2,000 
2,700 
2,500 
3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,600 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,600 


1919-20 


94,000 
3,600 
3,300 
3,900 
3,780 
3,600 
3,600 
3,540 
3,540 
4,000 
2,700 
3,300 
2,500 
2,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,640 
2,640 
4,720 
4,300 
4,158 
4,720 
4,620 
4,238 
4,620 
4,720 
4,600 
4,020 
4,620 
4,720 
4,720 
4,620- 
4,600 
4,258 
4,620 
4,720 
4,720 
4,400 
3,800 
4,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,150 
2,600 
4,204 
4,068 
4,212 
4,212 
4,008 
4,212 
4,212 
4,212 
3,348 
3,300 
3,750 
3,500 
5,000 
4,125 
4,000 
4,600 
3,fi00 
4,300 
4,000 
3,40(^ 
4,000 
3,800 
2,600 
2,860 
3,000 
4,015 
4,  MS 
4,015 
4,015 
4,200 
4,200 
4,200 
4,200 
4«300 
4,000 


Number 

ofteMli- 

era. 


73 

00 
63 

106 
64 
48 
43 
48 
43 
67 
23 

105 
35 
42 

100 


27 
60 
31 
19 
37 
72 
46 
21 

105 
42 
23 

100 
92 
83 

117 
35 
59 
40 
94 
45 
46 
92 
50 
44 
33 
80 
74 
41 
67 
37 
64 
61 
48 
64 
59 
26 
25 
44 
2o 
31 
32 
59 
27 
67 

122 
69 

105 

120 
48 
65 

107 
69 
76 
81 
29 
39 
51 
80 
51 
50 
60 
00 
59 
71 
40 
60 


Cities. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Do 

Jerseyaty,N.J 

Newark,N.J 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Paterson.N.  J 

Albany,N.Y 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

NewYork,:N.Y 

Do...: 

NewYorlc,N.Y.,New 
Brighton,   Staten 

Islfl^nd 

New  York,  N.Y 

Now  York  N.Y.  (Flush- 

'"8i::::::;:::;::::: 

New  York,  N.Y.  (Elm- 
hurst) 

Do 

Roctaester,  N.  Y 

Do.... 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Do 

CindmiatLOhlo 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Do.... 

Do 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland^  Oreg 

Do 

PhtladelplUa,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsbui;gb,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Scranton,  Pa 

Do 

Providence,  R.I 

Do..... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Richmond,  Va 

Do 

Do 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

Do. 

Do 

•Spokaoe,  Wash 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do... 


1014-15 


S3, 000 


4,500 
4,800 
3,800 
3,700 
4,600 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
1,600 
2,500 
3,600 
2,650 
3,500 


3,500 
3.500 
3,000 


3,000 
2,800 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,600 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
3,250 
3,000 
3,000 
4,500 


4,500 


4,500 
4,500 


4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
2,100 
3,000 
3,000 


2,700 
3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,200 
2,600 
2,700 
2,400 
4,000 
2,960 
3,300 
3,300 
2,500 
3,000 
3^000 
3.O0O 

3;ooo 


1919-20 


$4,200 
2,800 
6,000 
4,800 
4,800 
4,400 
4,800 
4,200 
3,400 
3,000 
3.500 
4,000 
3,750 
5,000 
5,106 


5,000 
5,000 

5,166 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,900 
3,600 
3,000 
4,200 
3,800 
3,700 
3,800 
3,600 
3,600 
3,500 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,438 
3,437 
3,125 
3,050 
3,600 
3,400 
3,500 
5,060 
6,060 
5,060 
5,060 
4,510 
5,060 
5,060 
5.060 
5,060 
5,060 
5,060 
2,860 
3,000 
3,410 
3,410 
3,410 
3,410 
4350 
3,850 
3,260 
3,775 
3,300 
2,500 
2,800 
3,600 
3,600 
4,400 
3,600 
3,750 
3,180 
3,173 
3,672 
3,480 
3,800 
3,400 


Number 
olteaeh- 

crs. 


72 
29 
43 
OS 
97 
43 
63 
90 
80 
130 
66 
90 
47 
110 
135 


52 
199 

46 

183 

63 
35 
22 
85 
60 
31 
94 
22 
73 
81 
6.5 

103 
ii5 
80 
60 
52 
59 
87 
36 
47 
26 
40 
56 
39 
44 

103 
61 

104 
54 
34 
68 
60 
55 
67 
86 
83 
30 
45 
68 
82 
28 
42 
32 
44 
26 
80 
58 
25 
50 
85 
39 
91 
34 
76 
76 
20 
43 
47 
46 
41 


FORMING  STATE  KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATIONS 


Bureau  of  fidncatijui  Urges  Organiza-' 
tion  by  Kindergartners 


Suggestions  for  fonuiug  State  kiuder- 
garten  nHfloeintlons  linvo  been  furnished 
by  tlK?  Bin*eau  of  Education  to  kinder- 
gartners  tliroughout  the  United  States. 
All  In>i)ortant  feature  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested is  that  the  new  associations  shali 
include,  not  only  members  of  the  kinder- 
garten section  of  the  State  Teachers'  A.s- 
sociatlou,  but  also  ''  individual  men  and 
women  in  the  State  who  are  interested  iit 
the  right  education  of  young  children.*' 

The  tentative  plan  .suggestetl  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  State  Uindevgarten  a.s.soclation  must 
be  considered  in  regard  to  its  relation- 
ships and  its  responsibilities. 

1.  The  relation  of  tlie  State  kindt^r- 
garten  a.ssocIatlon  to  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion: 

It  is  a^'sulned  tliat  the  memberalup  of 
tlie  kindergarten  .section  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  is  u.<ually  iimiteO 
to  some  kindergarten  t€»achers  in  active 
teaching  work. 

The  State  kindergarten  association 
should  be  planned  on  such  a  broad  basij* 
that  it  can  inyitc  and  include : 

(1)  The  Idndergarten  section  of  iIk- 
State  Teacliers  Associatioii ; 

(2)  Local  clubs  of  kindergartens; 

(3)  Individual  max  and  women  in  the 
State  who  are  Interested  in  the  right  e<lu- 
cation  of  young  cMldren. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  State  kinder- 
garten asu>ciation  toward  the  Stitc 
Teachers  Association  would  be  deter- 
mined by  conditions  and  needs  at  any 
given  time. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  State  kinder- 
garten association  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  would  he  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  responsibilities  may.  among  other 
tilings,  include: 

(1)  Securing  for  the  State  department 
of  education  accurate  kindergarten  sta- 
tistics in  tlie  State; 

(2)  Defining  standards  of  kindergarten 
work  for  the  State,  e.  g.,  passing  judg- 
ment on  classes  reported  as  kindergartens 
to  decide  whether  they  are  kindergartens 
or  primary  classes ; 

(3)  Cooperating  to  the  end  that  an 
office  of  State  kindergarten  organizer 
may  be  created  within  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  that  coo[>erative 
demonstration  kindergartens  he  estab- 
11  shed 

3.  The  relation  of  the  State  kinder- 
garten association  to  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  would  be  that  of 
branch  to  the  larger  organization. 

Tlie  responsibilities  are  those  of  State 
agency  for  extension  and  standardization. 
The  State  kindergarten  association  may 
appoint  standing  committees  correspond- 
ing to  standing  committees  of  the  Inter- 
national Kinkergarten  Union.  The  give- 
and^tak^  of  information  and  suggestions 
may  thus  be  carried  on  tlirough  orgaolxed 
groups  or  committees. 
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STATE  LAWS  REQUIRING  ATTENDANCE 

UPON  PART-TIME  OR  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 


At  lenst  'S)  J>iat.fs  now  rriiiure  attend- 
jince  iux>u  pju-i-rhue  or  «onriiiuatlon 
schools.  111  iUHCtit'iilly  all  of  lho^<e  SUites 
faws  were  eim<  letr  in  191S).  AMnumary 
of  the  State  laws  on  this  subjem  l»y  W.  K. 
iloml,  ^rhool  law  s|H*oiallsl  of  Tiro  Unreau 
of  K4lu<taiu»n,  is  j^'lvcn  below  : 
ARIZONA. 

The  law  ju'ovides  for  issuain.e  of  em- 
ployment tertitlrates  for  lawfully  em- 
ployed mijiors  between  14  an<l  16  years  of 
>ige.  When  lo  ^jiich  certilleaies  are  Issued 
in  any  district  ihis  dlstriet  shall  i>rovide 
a  part-time  school  or  class  for  at  l^^ast  150 
hours  per  year,  ami  5  hours  per  week; 
hut  the  State  superintendent  may  excuse 
the  district  from  making  such  provlshm. 
Hours  in  part-time  class  shall  be  counted 
as  part  of  hom*s  of  labor  of  children  un- 
der 10  fixed  by  State  or  Federal  law. 
State  board  of  education  to  prescribe 
reifulations  for  part-time  classes.  When 
a  class  iy  provlcled  the  parent  is  res])on- 
sible  for  a  minor's  attendance.  It  is  made 
a  ndsdemeanor  for  the  employer  to  refuse 
to  let  a  minor  attend  class.  Hours  of  in- 
struction are  between  8  a.  m.  an«l  0  j).  m. 
\rh,  113,  Mar.  L'O,  1019.] 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hi;cli  .school  districts  havini^  (MiroUed 
Th)  or  moiv  pupils  residing  wiihin  ;*  juiles 
of  high  school  and  having  12  or  more 
]>ersons  residing  within  3  miles  of  said 
School  who  would  be  subject  to  com- 
pulsors'  attendance  under  the  act  must 
maintain  sjjecial  classes  In  civic  and 
vocational  subjects  between  S  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  for  i)ersons  under  IS  who 
lire  not  in  attendance  upon  full-time 
Schools.  All  such  persons  not  gradiuites 
of  high  Hcliools  and  not  exemi>t  for 
other  specified  reasons  nnist  attend  said 
classes  at  least  4  hours  per  week  ft)r  at 
ieast  30  weeks. 

lIlRh  school  districts  wherein  tliere 
are  rcisiding  within  3  miles  of  the  school 
20  or  more  persons  under  '21  who  are 
not  in  attendance  upon  full-time  or  part- 
time  schix>ls,  and  who  can  not  adequately 
sikhUv,  read,  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage must  establish  and  maintain  even- 
ing classes  in  English  and  citizenship. 
All  such  i)ersnns,  exce[)t  those  specifically 
exemi>ted  by  the  act,  are  compelled  to 
attend.     (Ch.  5i>;,  acts  of  ItnO.j 

CONNECTICUT. 

Attendance  at  evening  school  is  re- 
(iuired  of  children  between  14  and  10  years 
of  age  residing  in  a  city,  town,  or  district 
where  stich  si^hool  is  nuiintaimil,  if  such 
f  hild  possesses  an  employment  certificate 
und  lias  not  completed  such  «ourse  of 
study  as  prescribed  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Attendance  for  not  less  than  8 
hours  a  week  for  not  less  than  10  weeks 
lach  calendar  year  is  required,  unless 
school  board  excuses  such  i-lifld.  [Oh. 
lOS  May  S,  1010.1 

ILLINOIS. 

The  sch«x)l  board  of  every  district  wher<» 
11 ' ere  are  20  or  mon^  minors  between  14 


and  10  years  of  age  not  in  regular  >ch«>t»l 
attendance  shall,  ai rid  other  districLs  may, 
establish  and  maintain  courinuation 
schi>jl  or  classes.  Term  nnist  be  equal 
to  regular  school  lerui.  Minors  between 
14  and  18  lawfully  employed  shall,  un- 
leN>.  a  4-year  c^our-^e  of  secondary  Instrtic- 
tion  has  been  <*ouii>leteil,  attend  such 
School  when  establi?<heil  not  less  than  S 
hours  a  week  for  8<j  weeks,  with  attend- 
ance between  8  a.  m.  atid  o  p.  m.  Time  in 
sttch  school  r<»ckom*d  as  part  of  lawfid 
employment  period;  enu>loyment  at  home 
ci"m<trued  as  lawful  empluyment.  State 
aid  t«>  an  amoimi  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
of  teachers'  salaries.  State  board  for  vo- 
cinh»nal  edm-atlon  tm  o>ijddisli  stamhivds. 
IH.  M.  40.\  ]i.  01}».  iiiws  of  1910.1 

INDIANA. 

Aii.\  M-hool  city,  town,  or  township  may 
establish  day,  part-time,  ;uid  evening  vo- 
cational classes.  Instructhm  shall  be  of 
less  than  college  grade,  and  designed  for 
l>ersons  over  14  year*;  of  age.  School 
board  which  nuiintains  approve^l  voca- 
tional s*hool  may  require  all  youths  bi^- 
tween  ages  sjieclfleil  by  s<'h<K)l  attejnlance 
laws  M4  vo  10)  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed to  attend  part-time  school  not  less 
than  4  hours  per  week,  between  S  a.m. 
and  o  ]>.  m.  Diiriiig  the  school  term  at- 
tendance on  evening  school.s  is  restricted 
to  [lersons  over  10  years  old;  not  com- 
pttls<*ry.  Schoxjls  and  dei^irtments  are  to 
be  jqiproViMl  by  State  boaiil  of  education 
(whi«'h  is  Imard  for  vo<atiomtl  educa- 
tion). State  aid  for  vocatbaial  educntion 
Includes  api)rove<l  part-i  ime  sc1k>o1s.  [<  'h. 
13-J.  acts  of  1919.1 

IOWA. 

School  board  of  any  district  H»ay  es- 
tablish part-time  m  Iiool  or  Classes  for  fol- 
lowing Innween  14  and  10  years  of  age: 
11  \  iir^hh'rs  of  work  «ertlficates;  r2) 
thoS(»  who  have  not  completed  eightli 
grade  »f>rk  ami  are  in  certain  emjiloy- 
ments:  (3)  those  v,lio  liave  complettnl  the 
eighth  gratle  but  are  not  In  useful  em- 
lil«»yment.  School  boar«l  shall  establish 
siK.-h  school  when  IT)  or  more  ntinors  as 
above  define*!  reside  in  district.  Stand- 
ard.s  are  to  be  established  by  State  b«mrd 
for  vocational  education.  There  must  be 
not  less  than  S  hours  of  such  instruction 
|H*r  week,  ri asses?  are  to  l>e  between  8 
a.  ni.  and  0  p.  m.  during  the  public-school 
term.  State  and  Fe^leral  funds  may  be 
us4'd  for  payment,  of  tea<-heps.  A  i)enalty 
Is  jirovided  for  violarion  of  requirement 
th:'t  sn«h  minors  attend.  [Ch.  U4.  a«ts  of 
1010.1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

K\ej-y  <ity  or  town  in  which  L'inj  or 
more  minors  under  10  an?  i-egidarly  em- 
ployed not  less  than  ^i  hours  a  day  >hall, 
and  any  other  city  oi*  town  may,  otablish 
contiiniation  schools  or  ••ourses.  Minors 
employed  *  in  vacation  are  not  to  be 
counte<l.  When  the  sclu»ol  ii4  est«blishe<1 
tlio  city  'H^  town  shall  require  attendance 
of  minors  under  10  who  are  lawfully  em- 
ployetl,  but  Instrtiction  in  regular  s4hools 
ir.ry  be  itibstltuted.     l{e<iulr<^d  attendance  i 


is  to  bt;  not  less  than  4  hours  per  week; 
ami  not  less  than  'Jii  Irtiurs  per  week  in 
case  of  holders  of  eiU[>loyment  certificates 
who  are  temp(M*arily  niiempioy<^l;  in- 
structii»n  between  S  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
Time  In  such  school  to  be  reckone<l  as 
part  ««f  ndtior's  emi>loyiiient.  State  aid 
to  the  extent  of  on(^half  of  amount  ex- 
pended 1  for  such  whool.  when  appi^oveil  by 
State  board.  Minors  under  10  are  re- 
quire* 1  to  attend.  Uixai  miuor'.s  failure 
to  attend,  and  on  noth*e  thereof,  employer 
shall  <-ease  t«>  emphj.v  hhn;  also,  mlmir's 
emph»yment  <'ertlficate  may  be  revoked. 
This  sicr  is  to  take*  eft>*ct  in  any  city  or 
town  ujMin  acceptance  by  the  qualified 
voters  f  1  le  re<  >f . '     |  ( 'h .  .311,  genera  1  acts  of 

inio.i 

Illiterat<'s  under  21  (except  married  fe- 
ujalesl  are  required  to  attend  evening 
schools  where  such  s^'hools  are  maln- 
tahie«l.  f  <  'h.  407,  a<'ts  of  1013,  as  amend- 
e«l  by  cli.  S'j.  acts  of  1010.1 

MICHIGAN. 

Every  school  district  of  .'>,(X)0  ijopuhi- 
tlon  or  over  having  Th)  or  more  minors  un- 
der IS  years  of  age  who  have  ceaseil  to 
attend  all-day  schools  >»liall,  and  other  dis- 
tricts may,  establish  and  maintain  part- 
time  v<jcati<mai  or  general  continuation 
schools  •>r  coursers  for  as  many  weeks  a.s 
common  schools  are  maintained.  Attend- 
ance is  reiuii-eil  of  minors  under  18  not 
in  all-tlay  .sdiool,  and  not  having  com- 
pleted Wiirk  of  four-year  high-school 
course,  unless  excused  under  compulsory 
education  law ;  but  this  act  Is  not  to  ap- 
ply to  minors  reaching  age  of  10  prior  to 
September  1,  1920.  Attendance  jequirtnl, 
8  hours  a  week;  instrtiction  betwtMMi  S 
a.  m.  and  o  p.  m.  Time  in  such  sch<H)l 
constnie<l  as  part  of  minor's  employment. 
Courses  approved  by  State  board  for  vo- 
cational education.  Employment  to  cease 
when  attendance  ceases.  Work  permit 
may  be  revoked  for  nonattendan<*e.  lAct 
No.  421  ;  ptiblle  acts  of  1010.1 

MiSSOURL 

Whenever  any  district  scliool  board 
shall  establish  a  part-time  school  ftn*  i>er- 
sons  under  10  years  of  age,  law^fully  em- 
ployeil,  such  persons  shall  attend  stich 
school  not  less  than  4  hoiu'S  a  we(-k  be- 
tween S  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m,  during  the 
school  year.  When  such  s<-hools  are  es- 
tablished in  any  district  all  persons  un- 
der IS  years  of  age,  who  have  not  coni- 
plete<l  the  elementary  school  course  or  its 
(Hiuivalent  and  who  are  not  attending  reg- 
tilar  schools,  .shall  attend  stich  part-time 
schools  not  less  than  4  hours  a  week  be- 
tween S  a.  m.  and  o  p.  m.  iluring  school 
year  of  such  part-time  schools.  [Laws  of 
Mi.ssouri,  1010,  p.  «>So.] 

Whenev<»r  in  any  sduwd  district  there 
shall  l»e  in  force  not  less  than  25  employ- 
ment c«»rtiflcates  for  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  such  district  shall  establish 
part-time  school  or  classes  for  not  less 
than  4  liours  i>er  week  during  regular 
school  term.    The  State  board  of  «Mluca- 
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tlon  is  to  ostublish  standards.  State  aid 
Is  pTOvided.  Attendance  is  to  be  reckoned 
•as  part  of  the  employment  time.  The 
State  board  for  vocational  etiucatloiT  may 
excuse  district  from  maintaining  part* 
time  schools.  Penalties  are  provide(l  for 
violation.  fLinvs  of  Missouri,  "1910,  p. 
603.1 

MONTANA. 

Ally  school  district  of  fli'st  class  or 
county  hiph  school  in  such  district,  in 
whicli  shall  reside  or  be  employed  not 
fewer  than  15  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  ape,  lawfully  employed,  shall 
establish  part-time  schools  or  classes. 
All  children  of  fii*st-class  districts  shall 
attend  school  until  age  of  18,  unless  ex- 
cused for  lawful  employment  or  unless 
they  have  completed  high-school  course. 
State  Iward  of  etlucatlon  may  excuse  dis- 
trict from  prDvidlng  such  .school.  Part- 
time  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less  than 
4  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  0 
p.  m.  during  term '  of  public  schools. 
State  board  to  make  regulations.  Hours 
of  attendance  to  be  part  of  employment. 
Parents  or  guardians  liable  for  violations, 
Employers  must  permit  attendance.  State 
aid  to  amount  of  one-half  of  salaries  paid. 
[Ch.  133,  acts  oflOIO.I 

NEBRASKA. 

In  case  exemption  from  attendance  law 
is  claimeil  and  granted  on  account  of 
youth  over  14  years  of  age  being  lawfully 
employed  for  his  own  or  dependent's  sup- 
port, such  youth  may,  in  discretion  of 
those  enforcing  attendance  law,  be  re- 
quired to  attend  evening  school  not  less 
than  2  hours  each  school  day  for  not  less 
than  3  days  a  week,  and  for  a  school  year 
of  not  less  than  20  weeks.  [Oh.  155.  laws 
of  1010.1 

School  board  of  any  district  having  15 
or  more  children  between  ages  of  14  and  16 
who  hold  employment  certificates  shall  es- 
tablish part-time  school  or  class.  Such 
children  shall  attend  not  less  than  8  hours 
a  week  while  employed  or  until  age  of  16 
is  reached.  For  minor's  nonat tendance, 
employment  certificate  shall  be  canceled. 
Employer  must  permit  minor  to  attend. 
State  and  Federal  funds  available  as  aid 
to  district.  Uegulatlons  by  State  board 
for  vocational  e<lucation.  fOh.  267,  laws 
of  1010.1 

NEVADA. 

Scliool  board  of  any  di. strict,  in  wlilch 
shall  reside  or  be  lawfully  employed  not 
fewer  than  15  jiersons  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age,  shall  establish  part-time 
schools  or  classes  for  such  persons.  All 
children  shall  attend  school  until  age  of 
18  unless  they  are  lawfully  employed. 
CJertificate  issued  to  employer,  who  shall 
keep  list  of  children  employed.  State 
board  for  vocational  education  may  ex- 
cuse district  froui  providing  such  school. 
Part-time  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less 
than  4  hours  a  Aveek  between  8  a.  m.  and 
6  I),  m.  during  term  of  public  schools. 
State  board  to  make  rules.  Hours  of  at- 
tendance upon  part-time  school  construed 
as  part  of  minor's  employment.  Parents, 
etc.,  to  send  children  to  part-time  school 
uule.ss  in  regular  school.  Penalties  pro- 
vided. State  aid  to  amount  of  one-half 
of  salaries.     f('h.  85,  nets  of  1010.1 


.  NiBW  tiAttPSHTRE. 

Every  person  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  \tho  can  not  read  and  speak  Bng* 
llshunderstandlngly  shall,  unless  excused 
by  State  commLssioner  of  education,  at- 
tend an  evehtng  or  special  day  school,  if 
one  is  maintained  in  the  school  district^ 
until  he  or  .she  has  completed  the  mini- 
nuim  course  prescribed  by  the  State 
hoard.     [Ch.  106.  acts  of  1010.1 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Every  iiarent  or  guardian  of  child  be- 
tween ages  of  14  and  16  to  whom  an  em- 
ployment certificate  has  been  issued  and 
who  is  temporarily  unemployed  shall  .send 
such  child  to  continuation  .school  at  least 
20  hours  each  week.  When  .such  child  is 
regularly  and  lawfully  employed  he  shall 
attend  c<»ntinuatlon  .school  at  least  6 
hours  a  week  for  not  less  than  36  weeks 
each  jear.  Employer  must  agree  to  let 
child  attend  continuation  school.  Penal- 
ties are  i>rovhled  for  violation.  fOh.  35, 
laws  of  1010.1 

The  school  boanl  of  every  district  in 
which  there  are  lawfully  employed  20  or 
more  children  between  ages  of  14  and  16 
must  estnbllslr  a  continuation  scliool. 
School  hc»urs  shall  be  between  8  a.  m.  and 
5  i».  m..  but  not  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
|('h.  152,  laws  of  lOlO.l 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Whenever  in  imy  .school  district  15  or 
more  employment  certificates  .shall  have 
been  issue<l  to  ^.-hildren  between  ages  of 
14  and  16  a  part-time  school  or  class  shall 
be  establlslietl ;  150  or  more  hours  of  In- 
struction for  not  less  than  5  hours  per 
week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Attend- 
ance of  child  is  con.strued  as  part  of  law- 
ful employment.  The  State  board  of  e<lu- 
cation  is  to  adopt  rules  for  part-time 
schools.  The  State  superintendent  may 
excuse  district  from  providing  such 
school.  Pai-ents  or  guardians  are  made 
responsible  for  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren. Employer  must  permit  child  to  at- 
tend.    [Ch.  60,  laws  of  1010.1 

NEW  YORK. 

The  board  of  eilucation  of  each  city  and 
of  eadi  .school  district  having  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  or  more  in  which  there  are 
20  or  more  minoi*s  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  who  arc  not  regularly  attending 
upon  instruction  shall  maintain  part- 
time  or  continuation  schools,  which  such 
minors  shall  attend.  Attendance  upon 
approved  private  or  parochial  continua- 
tion school  will  be  accepted  instead. 
Continuation  school  Is  to  be  maintained 
through  regular  school  year,  on  school 
days,  and  for  necessary  hours  between  8 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  The  State  commissioner 
of  education  is  to  approve  course  of  in- 
struction. Schools  must  be  maintained 
after  September,  1020,  but  cities  and 
districts  have  imtil  September,  1025  to 
establish  complete  plan.  Each  minor  be- 
tween 14  and  18  who  Is  not  In  regular 
school  or  who  Is  lawfully  employed  shall, 
unless  he  has  completed  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  attend  continuation  school 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight 
houre  per  week ;  but  he  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  more  tlian  eight  hours  per  week 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  weeks 
of  requi  red  attendance.  Such  minor  tem- 
porarily  unemployed  shall  attend  not  less 


than  20  hours  per  week.  The  regents 
shall  'establish  regulations  for  part-time  ^ 
or  continuation  schools.  Parents  or 
guardians  are  made  liable  for  minor's 
nonattendance.  The  employer  must 
permit  the  minor  to  attend.  Cities  or  dis- 
tricts must  enforce  this  act.  State  public- 
school  fimds  shall  be  withheld  from  city  . 
or  district  failing  to  comply.  [Ch.  531, 
laws  of  1010.1 

Every  minor  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  who  does  not  possess  such  abil- 
ity to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language  as  is  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  shall  attend  some  day  or  evening 
school  throughout  the  entire  time  the  pub- 
lic .schools  are  in  .session ;  attendance  upon 
l>art-time  school  maintained  at  place  of 
employment  may  be  acceptetl  Instead. 
rCh.  415.  laws  of  1018.1 

OKLAHOMA. 

Whenever  In  any  school  district  there 
shall  be  employed  20  or  more  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  IS  the  .school 
lioard  .shall  establish  and  maintain  part- 
time  school  or  classes  for  not  less  than  144 
hours  per  year.  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  to  make  rules.  State 
aid  in  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent 
of  district's  expenditure  for  teachers'  .sal- 
arles.  Employer  to  permit  nttcndrfnce  of 
such  m1noi«s.  This  act  not  applicable  to 
minor  who  has  completed  elementary 
course  and  two  yeai's  of  high-.school  w^ork. 
Parents  or  guardians  are  made  responsi- 
ble for  each  minor's  attendance  upon  part- 
time  schools.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
violation.     K'h.  235,  laws  of  1010.1 

OREGON. 

School  board  of  any  district  in  which 
there  are  15  or  more  lawfully  employed 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  shall 
establish  part-time  schools  or  cla.s.ses  for 
such  minoi's.  All  persons  between  16  and 
18  nnist  attend  school  or  be  lawfully  em- . 
ployed.  If  emi>loyed,  they  must  attend 
part-time  school  not  less  than  5  hours  per 
week  or  180  hours  per  year,  unless  they 
have  completed  eighth-grade  work  or  are 
attending  an  evening  school  for  equivalent 
time.  Age  and  schooling  certificates  pro- 
vided for  employed  minors  between  ages 
of  14  and  18.  Employment  is  to  cease  if 
the  minor  quits  school.  The  State  super- 
intendent may  excuse  district  from  main- 
taining part-time  school.  These  .schools 
are  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  5  hours 
a  week  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  during 
public-school  term.  The  State  board  for 
vocational  education  shall  establish  r(»gu- 
latlons.  Hours"  in  .school  are  construwl 
as  part  of  hours  of  lawful  employment. 
Parent  or  gimrdlan  liable  for  minor's  non- 
attendance.  Penalties  are  provided.  fCh. 
234,  laws  of  1010.1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  made  unlawful  to  employ  any 
minor  between  ages  of  14  and  16.  unless 
such  minor  shall  during  such  employment 
attend  not  less  than  8  hours  each  week  a 
school  approved  by  State  .superintendent. 
School  hours  shall  not  be  on  Saturday  nor 
before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m.  This  pro-' 
vision  is  not  to  be  effective  until  such 
sdiool  is  established  within  reasonable 
distance  of  place  of  employment.  [Act 
No.  177.  laws  of  1015.] 
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SCUOOL  LIFE. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

One  i»r  more  eveniug  schools  of  100  or 
more  niglits  each  year  must  be  maintained 
in  every  town  in  TChk-h  reside  20  or  more 
l>erson><  betwt^eii  the  aj,'es  of  16  and  21 
years  who  n\n  not  ^peak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  laugiiaf^e;  but  two  or  more 
towns  may  unite  to  maintain  such  scliool. 
Any  town  may  establish  a  day  coutiuua* 
t  ion  school.  ICvery  iwrson  between  16  and 
21  who  ran  not  npeak,  i-ead,  and  write  the 
English  language  as  anproved  by  S:^ate 
Ijoard  of  ♦Mlucation,  and  who  resides  In  a 
town  in  which  Is  established  a  day  con- 
tinuation school  or  evt*nlp.g  school,  shall 
attend' the  same  at  least  200  hours  be- 
tween September  and  June  until  he  has 
acqulre<l  such  ability  as  approved  by 
State  board.  Attendance  upon  private 
instruction  may  be  accepted  instead. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  violation.  State 
aid  is  provided  for  schools  approved  by 
State  board  of  (Hlucat  Ion;  [ Ch.  ia»2,  pub- 
lie  laws  of  1910.1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

All  persourt  between  ihe  ages  of  JO  and 
21  who  do  not  possess  such  ability  to 
.speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage as  is  retiuired  for  completion  of  the 
fifth  grade  of  scliool  shall  attend  evening 
sciiool  at  least  8  hours  each  week  during 
t<5rm  of  such  evening  schools  or  until  tlie 
necessary  ability  has  been  acquired;  but 
attendance  upon  a  day  or  part-time  sciiool 
shall  be  accepted  instead.  Persons 
deemed  subject  to  this  act  may  l>e  re- 
(iulred  to  take  examination.  Penalties 
are  provided.  The  local  schoc^  boanl 
may,  and  by  direction  of  State  superin- 
tendent shall,  maintain  evening  sciiool 
for  at  least  eight  hours  per  week  for  25 
weeks,  or  a  total  of  200  hours ;  but  no  dis; 
trict  re<iulred  to  maintain  school  for  fewer 
pupils  than  minimum  designated  by  State 
superintendent.  Ngt  exceeding  one-half 
of  cost  of  approvetl  school  is  to  be  paid  by 
State.  State  superintendent  is  to  make 
regulations.  Persons  between  21  and  50 
years  of  age  may  attend  such  schawls. 
LCh.  109,  laws  of  1919.]. 

UTAH. 

Lawfully  omploye<l  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  mnst  attend  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  at  least  144  hours  each 
year,  but  district  board  may  excuse.  Ex- 
emptions: (1)  Minor  who  has  comideted 
work  of  senior  high  school;  (2)  those 
taught  at  home  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated :  (8)  no  such  school  within  2i  miles. 
IVnaltles  are  provided.  The  State  board 
for  vocational  education  is  to  establish 
ivgulatlons.  Hours  of  attendance  are  to 
be  counted  as  employment,  and  the  em- 
ployer must  permit  attendance.  tJlasses 
are  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  4  hours 
a  week  between  s  n.  u\.  and  G  p.  m.  The 
•scluwl  board  must  establish  a  part-time 
school  where  ihcn^  are  15  or  more  minors 
subject  to  \  Ills  act.     l<  .'h.  92.  laws  of  1912.] 

Every  alien  [>erson  residing  in  the 
State,  exceiJt  physieally  or  mentally  dis- 
qualitietl.  between  nges  of  10  and  4.1,  who 
floes  not  possess  sucli  ability  to  -^peak, 
read,  and  write  the  lOnglish  language  as  is 
i-equlrefl  for  complelion  of  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  public  school,  shall  attend  a  public 
evening  scho<il  at  least  four  hours  a  week 
during  entire  term  for  evening  schools. 
Attentlnnce  at  public  day  or  part-time 
.<chool   will  be  at»eei»t«»<l   Instetid.     Penal- 


ties are  provided.  District  board  niay| 
and  by  direction  of  State. board  of  educa- 
Uion  shall,  maintain  evening  school  for  at 
least  200.1iours  each  school  year.  [Ch.  93, 
law§ofl919.J 

WASHINGTON. 

All  lawfully  employed  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  i-eslding  in  school  districts 
in  which  such  schools  are  maintained 
must  attend  part-time  schoolt?.  Exemp- 
tions: (1)  Graduates  of  four-year  high 
school  or  ecpiivalent ;  (2)  those  in  part- 
time  school  and  employed  in  accordance 
with'  State  or  Federal  laws;  (3)  those 
excused  under  terms  of  this  act.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  employment  i)ermlts 
for  minors  Ijetween  14  and  18  who 
liave  completed  elghtli  grade  or  -  who 
cjUj  not  profitably  further  pursue  regular 
school  work ;  also  for  minors  between  15 
and  18.  School  boards  may,  on  request  of 
25  or  more  adult  residents,  establish  part-? 
time  schools  when  there  are  15  or  more 
minors  subject  to  this  act.  Classes  for  at 
least  four  hours  a  week  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  duriiig  term  of  public  schools. 
When  school  is  established  minors  under 
18  must  attend  at  least  four  hours  a  week 
unless  exempt  as  hereinbefore  i^rovided  or 
luiless  excuse<l  by  school  board  or  permit 
officer.  Penalties  are  provided.,  Hours  of 
atteiidance  are*  to  be  counted  as  employ- 
ment, and  employers  are  required  to  i)€r- 
mit  attendance.  The  State  board  for  vo- 
cational education  is  to  establish  regula- 
tions. State  aid  is  provldetl.  fCh.  151, 
laws  of  lfM9.l' 

WB8T  VIRGINIA. 

Every  childv6et:ween  ages  of  14  and  16, 
hnyfu)l>  employed,  shall  attend  evening 
or  part-timeWlay  school  at  least  5  hours  a 
week  for  20  weeks  if  such  school  is  in  ses* 
sion  and  is  maintained  within  2  miles  of 
child's  residence.  Employers  must  per- 
mit attendance.  fSec.  129,  SHiool  Code 
of  1919.] 

WISCONSIN. 

Persons  between  the  ajjes  of  14  and  17 
living  in  cities  where  vocational  schools 
are  i)rovidedr'-nbt  indentured*  according 
to  law  and  I'uiV  ^teridlng  some  public, 
jH'lvate,  or  ^ppt^cUlal  school,  must  attend 
in  the  dayt4iiitp  sr^vpcationlU  school  for  at 
least  8  months  anil  for  such  additional 
months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  public 
schools  t>f  sdch  city  are  "in'  session  in 
excess  of  s'" 'during'  the  regular  school 
year.  V  •-  "•    '  -       ../'.- 

All  i>ersons*bet^een  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  who  are*  t^n ployed  must  obtain  labor 
ix*rmlts.  T<nal  hours  of  schooling  and 
employment  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  10  must  not  exceed  4Siier 
week,  and  for  minors  between  10  and 
17  must  not  exceed  55  vev  week. 

Apprentices  are  required  to  attend  vo- 
cational school  for  at  least  5  hours  jier 
week  during  the  first  two  years  of  aj)- 
prenticHJshlp.  Total  hours  of  schooling 
and  employment  must  not  exceed  55  per 
week  except  for*  apprentices  over  18 
years  of  age,  who*  may  work  not  more 
than  30  hours'  overtime  in  one  month. 
Time  for  schooling  of  apprentices  is  paid 
for  by  employer  at  same  rate  per  hour 
as  for  sfei^lces.  P<^naltie«  for  violation 
are  provided. 


RETIBEMENT  OP  TEACHERS. 

;  it  is  generally  recognlzeil  thai  workers 
are  entitled  to  some  fonnitof/ pension. 
This  Is  recognlzefl  by  (he  liirge  employ- 
er^ of  labor  fn  iirtvate  enterprise.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  au  agiUi- 
tion  to  provide  a  retirement  law  for  all 
civil-servkv  employees.  The  reasons  for 
such  a  law  apply  with  greater  force  t*» 
teachers  tJiau  to  the  average  class  of 
workers.  As  has  been  said :  "  If  a  Uov- 
erument. clerk*  in  the  civil  service  is  re- 
taintnl  after  his. best  years  art?  passed,  he 
may  be  given  less  exacting  work.  The 
service  will  not  actually  suffer  if  he  sits 
by  the  window,  and  does  nothing.  But  n 
fcichooMeacher's  work  is  personal,  direct, 
and  i)osltive.  It  works  for  the  good  or 
the  ill  of  each  pupil.  To  retain  a  super- 
annuated teacher  in  tlie  service  is  a  posi- 
tive harm  to  her  pupils  and  a  manifest 
injuiitice  to  the  rising  generation.'* 

This  legislation  is  Justified  as  much  if 
not  more  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  pub- 
lic as  from  that  of  the  teacher. — "Ret in- 
meat  of  Public-School  Teachers ''  (Senate 
Kept.  No.  264,  66th  Congress). 


STATE  EDUCATION  DEPART- 
MENTS COOPERATING  IN  H0^:E 
READING  COURSES. 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
\nlL  be  signed  by  the  commisslouer. 
State  superintendent  of  education,   and 
the    president    of    the    institution    col- 
laborating, or  by  the  collaborator. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows : 
Cooi)eration  of  .State  superintendents  is 

asked  in: 

1.  Giving  approval  to  the  plan. 

2.  Recommending  to  State  higher  in- 

stitutions that  by  cooperating 
with  the  bureau  they  are  extend- 
ing educational  opportunities  to 
readers  in  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

H.  Signing    the    certificates    jointly 
witli  the  commissioner. 
c\>i>peratlon  of  Bureau  of  Kducation  in: 

1.  Appointing  a  special  collaborator 
in  each  State  institution  cooper- 
ating and  furnii^hlng  stationery. 

•J.  Preparing  and  printing  reading 
courses. 

'X  Preparing  and  printing  f*»rm  let- 
ters. 

4.  Preparing    and    printing    certifi- 

cates. 

5.  Continuing  publicity. 

0.  Keeping  index  of  alt  readers. 
CJobjjeration  of  collaborators  in: 

1.  Receiving  |)ai>ers  of  readers  who 

live  in  se<:tion  of  State  near  that 

particular  institution. 
*2.  Reading  or  i)assiug  on  the  i>apers 

or  appointing  some  one  in  the 

scht)ol  to  do  ^«>. 
.'?.  Keeping  record  of  readers. 
•I.  Notifying    the    burwtu    ami    the 

State  deimrtment  when  readers 

have    complete<l    their    courses, 

and  notifying  the  bureau  of  new 

enrollments. 
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